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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOUETH  EDITION. 


The  translation  now  presented  to  the  reader  has  been  made 
from  the  twelfth  edition  of  Professor  Fuchs's  celebrated  book. 
Besides  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections  which  Dr.  Fuchs 
has  inserted  in  all  parts  of  the  book  and  a  number  of  new  illustra- 
tions, there  has  been  added  a  whole  new  part  constituting  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work.  This  valuable  addition,  comprising  some 
sixty  pages  of  matter,  which  is  nearly  all  entirely  new,  considers  in 
an  eminently  lucid  and  conservative  way  the  general  physiology  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pathology,  etiology,  symptomology,  and  treatment 
of  eye  diseases  as  a  whole.  The  helpfulness  of  this  feature  of  the 
book  in  introducing  and  elucidating  the  portions  which  follow  and 
which  relate  to  the  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  special 
conditions  in  turn,  will,  we  believe,  be  much  appreciated  by  both  the 
student  of  ophthalmology  and  the  general  practitioner. 

The  present  edition,  like  the  previous  ones,  contains  both  in 
text  and  illustrations  numerous  additions  by  the  translator.  These 
will  be  found  mainly  in  the  sections  on  functional  examination,  motor 
anomalies,  refraction,  and  operations.  For  these  insertions  (dis- 
tinguished by  being  inclosed  in  brackets  and  also,  when  of  any 
length,  by  being  signed  with  the  initial  D),  the  translator  is  wholly 
responsible. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  previous 
American  additions  of  Professor  Fuchs's  work  in  this  country,  the 
translator  has  little  hesitation  in  ofifering  still  another,  particularly 
as  the  German  edition  upon  which  it  is  based  represents  an  essen- 
tially improved  form  of  a  work  which  has  already  proved -to  be  of 
value  to  so  many — and  of  a  work,  moreover,  which  in  matter,  scope, 
and  treatment  contains  so  much  that  appeals  both  to  the  professed 
ophthalmologist  and  to  the  general  practitioner. 

Alexander  Duane. 

139  East  Thirty-Seventh  Street,  New  York, 
June  1,  1911. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE. 

In  many  unicellular  organisms — animals  and  plants,  bacteria  and 
protozoa — sensitiveness  to  light  is  a  property  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 
In  the  more  highly  organized,  multicellular  animals,  sensitiveness  to 
light  is  no  longer  a  function  of  the  whole  body,  but  is  taken  over  by 
certidn  cells,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest,  have  retained  the 
property  of  reacting  to  light.  In  its  simplest  form  a  visual  organ  of  this 
sort  consists  of  an  epithelial  cell  connected  with  a  nerve  fiber.  The 
epithelial  cell  has  the  power  of  transforming  light  into  another  form  of 
energy  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  conducted  along  the  nerve  fiber 
to  a  central  nerve  organ.  Even  the  eye  of  man  is  essentially  reducible  to 
the  same  type  of  apparatus,  which,  however,  here  is  developed  to  the 
highest  perfection.  For  here,  instead  of  a  single  sensory  epithelial  cell^ 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  such  cells,  which  are  united  to  form  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  eye,  and  with 
its  formation,  too,  the  development  of  the  eye  begins  (outgrowth  from 
the  rudimentary  brain  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  retina).  All  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  develop  later  and  are  designed 
for  protection,  for  nutrition,  or  for  optical  purposes.  The  exterior  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  eyeball — cornea  and  sclera — serves  to  protect  the  delicate 
retina;  the  uvea  subserves  nutrition;  and  all  of  these,  together  with  the 
lens,  help  to  make  a  better  optical  apparatus — the  cornea  and  the  lens 
by  the  way  in  which  they  refract  light,  and  the  uvea  because  of  its  light- 
regulating  diaphragm,  the  iris,  and  because  of  its  dark  pigment. 

I.     ExTEBiOB  Fibrous  Coat  (Corneo-Sclera). 

The  chief  function  of  the  comeo-sclera  is  to  protect  the  inner  coats 
of  the  eye,  and  its  most  important  property,  therefore,  is  its  rigidity. 
This  is  effected  in  the  following  way :  the  cornea  and  sclera  are  composed  of 
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densely  laminated  and  interlaced,  inflexible  connective-tissue  fibers,  which 
are  traversed  by  a  moderate  number  of  elastic  fibers,  so  that  with  great 
rigidity  there  is  afforded  a  slight,  but  only  a  slight,  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  rigidity  of  the  comeo-sclera  is  lessened  at  two  points — first  and 
most  at  the  spot  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  and  where  the 
sclera  is  reduced  to  a  set  of  delicate  fibrous  bands  called  the  lamina 
cribrosa;  next  at  the  corneo-scleral  margin  where  the  scleral  gutter  is 
tunneled  into  to  form  Schlemm's  canal.  Hence  the  spot  where  the  optic 
nerve  enters  the  eye  is  the  first  place  to  yield  to  intra-ocular  pressure 
(pressure-excavation);  and  the  corneo-scleral  margin  is  the  typical 
location  for  a  rupture  of  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  eye  due  to  external 
violence.  The  slight  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  corneo-sclera  is  the  reason 
why  a  uniform  expansion  of  the  latter  does  not  take  place  when  the 
intraocular  pressure  is  increased,  except  in  youth,  when  the  elasticity  is 
still  fairly  great  (hydrophthalmus).  Aq  age  increases,  the  comeo-sclera 
becomes  less  and  less  elastic,  and  admits  of  only  partial  protrusions,  and 
in  these,  moreover,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  simple  stretching  but  of 
rupture  also  (in  the  cornea,  ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane  in  the  case 
of  hydrophthalmus  and  keratoconus;  in  the  sclera,  ruptures  of  its  inner- 
most lamellflB  in  the  case  of  scleral  staphylomata).  The  slightness  of  the 
elasticity  makes  itself  apparent  also  when  there  is  reduction  of  the  intra- 
ocular tension.  In  a  more  elastic  eyeball  such  reduction  would  lead  to  a 
uniform  contraction  of  the  organ,  whilst  in  the  himian  eye  in  this  case 
folds  are  formed  both  in  the  cornea  and  sclera  (e.g.,  in  atrophic  and 
phthisical  eyes). 

Rigidity  alone  would  not  afford  the  eye  suflJcient  protection.  "Pain 
is  man's  guardian.''  The  sclera,  which  in  large  part  lies  imbedded  in  the 
orbital  tissues,  does  not  need  to  have  any  great  sensitiveness,  and  hence 
has  but  few  nerves;  but  the  cornea,  which  is  directed  toward  the  outer 
world,  has  the  greatest  sensitiveness  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of  our 
body  and  has  consequently  the  greatest  profusion  of  nerves.  A  dense 
plexus  of  nerve  fibers,  in  fact,  lies  in  the  epithelium  itself,  a  thing  which 
is  not  the  case  elsewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
most  men  even  the  slightest  contact  of  anything  with  the  cornea  starts 
up  a  sensation  not  of  pressure  but  of  actual  pain;  and  in  this  is  found 
security  for  the  fact  that  the  most  inconsiderable  lesions,  the  smallest 
foreign  bodies,  excite  our  attention  and  are  not  neglected. 

Besides  its  function  as  a  protective  organ,  the  cornea  has  an  optical 
function  to  fulfil.  It  must  be  transparent  in  order  to  admit  the  light 
rays,  and  it  takes  part  in  their  refraction. 

The  transparency  is  dependent  on  two  factors.  The  positive  factor  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cornea — the  fact  that  it  is  built  up  of  lamellse  which  are  very  homogeneous, 
refract  the  light  equally,  and  have  comparatively  few  cells  between  them.  The  negative 
factor  is  the  absence  of  opaque  tissue,  above  all,  the  absence  of  blood-vessels. 

That,  in  order  to  secure  complete  transparency,  it  is  necessarj'  for  all  parts  of  a 
tissue  to  have  like  refractivity  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment:    K  we  grasp  an 
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eye — ^for  instance,  a  pig's  eye  which  is  b^ing  used  for  practising  operations  on — betweoi 
our  fingers  and  squeeze  it  hard,  the  cornea  at  once  becomes  cloudy,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released  becomes  clear  again  just  as  quickly.  The  original  assumption  that  here 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  occurs  in  the  pressure  opacity  in  cases  of 
glaucoma  must  be  discarded,  for  in  this  experiment  when  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  is 
relaxed  the  transparency  returns  at  once,  while  in  glaucoma  after  the  increase  in  tension 
disappears  it  still  takes  some  time  for  the  cloudiness  to  pass  away.  The  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is,  rather,  as  follows:  The  cornea  consists  of  fibers  which  run  in  differ- 
ent directions  in  the  different  layers.  When  we  press  the  eyeball  between  the  fingers, 
the  fibers  undergo  a  stress  which  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  fibers  run.  One-sided  traction  or  pressure  makes  a  single-refracting  substance 
double-refracting,  and  this  holds  good  for  the  fibers  of  the  cornea,  as  we  can  convince 
ourselves  by  examination  with  the  polarization  microscope.  Owing  now  to  the  fact  that 
the  fibers  of  the  cornea  have  become  imequaUy  double-refracting,  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  the  layers  of  the  cornea  is  diminished  in  brightness  just  as  in  passing  through  a 
crossed  Nicol  prism  (Fleischl).  Such  unequal  refractivity  of  the  separate  layers  of  the 
cornea  is  the  cause  of  many  opacities  which  we  see  clinically.  We  sometimes  observe 
in  the  cornea  strisB  or  reticulate  opacities  which  are  called  keratitis  striata,  but  errone- 
ously, since  infianunatory  changes  are  absent.  What  we  find  is  a  wrinkling  of  the  cor- 
neal lamelhe,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  opaque  spots  develop,  although  the  individual 
lamellte  are  perfectly  transparent. 

Usually,  however,  opaqueness  of  the  cornea  is  due  to  tissue  changes.  Even  mere 
soaking  of  the  corneal  lamellie  with  liquid  makes  them  swollen  and  cloudy.  On  this 
fact  depends  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  occurring  with  lesions  of  the  endothelium,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  aqueous  enters  the  cornea  from  behind.  So,  too,  soaking 
with  lachrymal  fluid  from  in  front  makes  the  borders  of  corneal  ulcers,  and  particularly 
the  borders  of  flap-edged  wounds  of  the  cornea,  cloudy  and  swollen.  In  glaucoma  the 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea  is  caused  by  fluid,  which  is  thrown  out  in  minute  droplets  par- 
ticularly between  the  epithelial  cells.  The  marked  cloudiness  present  in  recent  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  cells  and  of  unoiganized  exudate 
between  the  corneal  lamelke.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  new-formed 
connective  tissue  and  vessels  may  remain  between  the  corneal  lamelke,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  permanent  opacity,  while  in  true  scars  of  the  cornea  the  corneal  tissue  is  actually 
replaced  by  connective  tissue. 

The  non-vasctdarity  of  the  cornea  is  a  condition  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  perfect  transparency,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circmnstances  this 
lack  of  vessels  is  disastrous  for  the  cornea.  Under  normal  conditions  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea  is  effected  satisfactorily  even  without  vessels,  but  under  pathological  conditions 
greater  demands  are  made  upon  tissue  metamorphosis.  When,  after  a  lesion  of  the  sur- 
face epithelium  bacteria  invade  the  tissues  of  our  body,  the  latter  defends  itself  against 
the  invaders  by  means  of  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  substances,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent are  already  present  in  the  blood,  and  by  means  of  leucocytes  which,  under  the  guise 
of  phagocytes,  take  up  the  bacteria  and  digest  them.  When  the  invasion  of  bacteria 
occurs  in  vascularized  tissue  (e.g.,  the  cutis),  capillary  loops  lie  everywhere  very  close 
at  hand,  from  which  the  blood  can  act  upon  the  germs  at  once  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Certainly  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  vast  majority  of  infections  in  our  body 
are  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  non-vascular  cornea.  This  normally  con- 
tains no  protective  substances  in  its  tissue  fluid.  Invading  germs  at  first  multiply 
unhindered  imtil  they  have  formed  so  much  toxin  that  the  latter  gets  to  the  maiginsil 
vessels  of  the  cornea  and  causes  their  dilatation.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  protective  sub- 
stances of  the  blood  and  also  the  leucocytes  pass  over  into  the  cornea,  but  even  then 
they  have  to  get  back  to  the  place  where  the  germs  are  accumulated.  Hence  the  dis- 
tance from  the  site  of  the  lesion  to  the  corneal  margin  has  to  be  traversed  twice  before 
any  onslauirht  is  made  upon  the  bacteria,  and  in  the  meantime  a  considerable  multipli- 
cation of  the  latter  may  have  taken  place.  The  distance,  of  course,  is  the  longest  in 
the  case  of  lesions  which  occupy  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
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that  the  most  dangerous  lesions — those  which  lead  to  ulcus  serpens — lie  almost  always 
in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  The  superficial  lesions  of  the  cornea,  such  as  produce  an 
ulcus  serpens,  certainly  affect  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  more  often  than  its 
center,  since  the  area  of  the  former  is  greater;  but  in  this  case  the  marginal  loops  of 
vesseb  are  so  near  the  lesion  that  the  germs  entering  the  latter  are  speedily  rendered 
harmless. 

To  the  non-vascularity  of  the  cornea  is  probably  also  attributable  the  fact  that  the 
latter  in  spite  of  its  more  solid  structure  is  so  much  more  often  the  site  of  ulcers  than  is 
the  conjunctiva  [and  that  wounds  of  it  heal  slowly  and  are  readily  infected. — D.] 

The  inflammatory  irritation  emanating  from  a  diseased  spot  on  the  cornea  pro- 
duces first  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  at  the  comeo-ecleral  margin,  but  if  the  irritation 
lasts  longer  it  produces  vascularization  of  the  cornea,  offshoots  growing  out  from  the 
marginal  vessels  toward  the  inflamed  area.  Thus  now  the  blood,  which  combats  the 
noxious  agency,  is  brought  to  the  battle-ground  directly  and  can  therefore  develop  its 
action  without  loss  of  time.  When  a  corneal  ulcer  is  spreading  steadily,  and  at  length 
we  see  the  new-formed  vessels  extend  at  one  spot  to  the  border  of  the  ulcer,  we  know 
that  here  no  further  progress  of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  vessels  opposing  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  disintegration  of  the  corneal  tissue.  But  often  the  vessels 
arrive  too  late  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  tissue,  the  loss  of  substance  having 
occurred  before  the  vessels  reached  the  diseased  spot.  Then  the  function  of  the  vessels 
consists  in  bringing  the  material  for  repair — i.e.,  for  filling  in  the  loss  of  substance  by 
means  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  loco.  Since  it  takes  a  certain  time  for  vessels  to  develop, 
then  the  more  slowly  the  inflammation  runs  its  course,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  see 
the  vessels  appearing  in  the  progressive  stage  of  the  inflammation  and  limiting  the 
latter.  In  cases  with  rapid  course  the  vessels  do  not  make  their  appearance  imtil  the 
end  of  the  process,  and  then  simply  initiate  repair.  Hence  the  tendency  which  conducts 
both  the  outpouring  blood  corpuscles  and  the  out-growing  blood-vessels  to  the  site  of 
an  irritation — a  tendency  which  has  a  general  applicability  for  our  body — produces  in 
the  cornea  the  characteristic  clinical  signs  of  keratitis  and  at  the  same  time  represents 
a  suitable  process  for  combating  the  invading  morbific  agent. 

The  non-vascularity  of  the  cornea  is  in  part  the  cause  of  its  low  temperature.  Owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  latter  gives 
off  more  heat  exteriorly  than  does,  for  example,  the  dry  skin.  To  the  latter,  moreover, 
more  heat  is  continually  supplied  by  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries,  while  for 
the  non-vascular  cornea  this  direct  supply  of  heat  is  wanting.  Hence  when  the  eye  is 
open  the  temperature  of  the  cornea  is  scarcely  30°  [C],  and  because  of  the  thinness  of  the 
cornea  (less  than  1  mm.  in  the  center),  the  low  temperature  continues  to  the  deeper 
parts  as  well,  amounting  in  the  anterior  chamber  to  but  32°,  and  finally  in  the  vitreous 
to  36°.  The  closure  of  the  lids,  which  stop  the  evaporation  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
and  supply  warm  blood  by  means  of  their  vessels,  obviously  causes  the  temperature 
to  rise  at  once,  so  that  when  the  lids  are  shut  it  is  between  35°  and  36°  in  the  conjimc- 
tival  sac.  The  low  temperature  of  the  cornea  makes  it  possible  for  mould  fimgi  to  grow 
in  it,  while  they  cannot  flourish  elsewhere  in  the  Kving  human  body  because  the  tempera- 
ture is  too  high.  There  is  a  mould-fungus  keratitis,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  is  rare 
(see  §36). 

With  regard  to  nutrition  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye  makes  few  demands.  Since 
its  fimction  is  merely  rigidity — and  for  the  cornea  also  transparency — no  consumption 
of  material  worth  mentioning  takes  place  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  its  tissue  metamor- 
phosis is,  therefore,  very  slight.  The  sclera  is  nourished  by  the  few  vessels  which  it 
itself  p>o6sesses.  The  cornea  gets  its  nutritive  material  from  the  vessels  of  the  corneo- 
scleral margin — i.e.,  mainly  from  the  pretty  dense  marginal  network  of  the  limbus  and 
from  the  scanty  twigs  which  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  that  pass  through  the  sclera 
give  off  deep  down.  From  these  two  vascular  districts  superficial  and  deep  vessels  grow 
out  into  the  cornea  when  the  latter  is  inflamed.  Because  the  tissue  metamorphosis  of 
the  cornea  is  so  meagre,  the  deep  vessels,  few  as  they  are,  suffice  to  maintain  it,  for  we 
can  remove  or  cauterize  the  marginal  network  very  extensively  or  even  all  the  way 
round  the  limbus  without  the  cornea's  becoming  necrotic. 
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The  nutritive  fluid  passing  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  cornea  is  distributed 
in  the  latter  by  diffusion.  The  former  supposition  that  the  lymph  circulated  in  a  sys- 
tem of  cavities,  the  juice-canals  of  Recklinghausen,  had  to  be  given  up  when  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  great  aptitude  for  swelling  which  Leber  showed  the  cornea  to  possess. 

Does  the  aqueous  dso  take  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea?  To  answer  this 
question  it  must  first  be  determined  whether  the  aqueous  can  enter  the  cornea  at  all. 
With  regard  to  the  behavior  of  a  tissue  to  a  fluid  that  bathes  it,  two  different  physical 
processes  are  possible,  filtration  and  diosmosis.  In  filtration  the  fluid  goes  through 
the  membrane  without  change  of  composition,  and  only  the  imdissolved  solid  con- 
stituents are  kept  back.  Such  a  process,  for  example,  takes  place  when  the  aqueous 
passes  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  In  diosmosis  (diffusion  through  a  mem- 
brane), on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  as  such  does  not  pass  through  the  animal  membrane; 
but  between  the  two  fluids  which  are  present  on  the  two  sides  of  the  membrane — thus 
between  the  aqueous  and  the  lachrymal  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  cornea — there  takes 
place  an  exchange  of  the  dissolved  constituents  until  the  osmotic  tension  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  membrane  has  become  the  same.  If,  as  the  simplest  case,  we  suppose  that 
on  either  side  of  the  membrane  there  is  the  same  salt  solution  though  of  unlike  concen- 
tration, salt  will  pass  from  the  side  of  greater  concentration  to  the  other  side,  and  from 
the  latter  in  turn  will  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  imtil  the  concentration  on  the  two 
sides  is  the  same. 

Which  of  these  two  processes,  filtration  or  diosmosis,  occurs  between  aqueous 
and  cornea?  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  there  was  filtration  of  the  aqueous  forward 
through  the  cornea,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  continuous  percolation  of  aqueous  was 
necessary  not  only  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  but  also  in  order  to  maintain  its  trans- 
parency. This  view  was  based  on  the  following  experiment:  If  in  the  eye  of  a  dead 
person  we  first  dry  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  then  squeeze  the  eye  between  the 
fingers,  minute  droplets  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  This  experiment  can 
be  repeated  a  nimiber  of  times,  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  same  time  becoming  shal- 
lower and  shallower,  proving  thus  that  what  has  passed  through  the  cornea  is  the  aque- 
ous. But  Leber  showed  that  the  experiment  succeeds  only  when  the  eyes  used  are  not 
perfectly  fresh,  while  in  recently  enucleated  eyes  the  cornea  even  under  strong  pressure 
does  not  allow  any  fluid  to  pass.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  cornea  owing  to  its  great 
tendency  to  swell  would  retain  the  fluid  and  become  swollen  and  cloudy,  a  fact  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  idea  formerly  held  that  imbibition  with  aqueous  was  necessary 
for  the  transparency  of  the  cornea.  By  what,  then,  is  the  passage  of  aqueous  into  tb^ 
cornea  prevented?  According  to  Leber's  observations,  by  the  endothelium  of  the  pos- 
terior corneal  surface.  If  this  is  experimentally  removed  in  the  living  eye  at  any  spot, 
the  cornea  at  the  same  spot  becomes  clouded  because  of  the  aqueous  that  gets  in  there. 
The  same  thing  occurs  under  pathological  conditions  when  the  endothelium  is  injured, 
e.g.,  by  inflammation  in  the  cornea  itself  or  by  the  deposition  of  inflammatory  products 
upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface. 

A  similar  part  is  played  by  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea  with  regard  to 
the  lachrymal  fluid  which  bathes  the  anterior  corneal  surface.  The  test  with  fluorescein 
proves  this.  If  a  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  fluorescein  is  instilled  into  the  con- 
junctival sac,  none  of  it  penetrates  the  cornea  so  long  as  the  epithelium  of  the  latter  is 
intact.  But  as  soon  as  a  defect  in  the  epithelium  occurs  at  any  spot,  the  cornea  at  that 
point  is  stained  an  intense  green  by  the  fluorescein  that  enters  it.^  In  a  way  not  as  yet 
explained  such  greenish  coloration  of  the  cornea  by  the  instillation  of  fluorescein  into 
the  conjunctival  sac  occurs  also  when  the  endothelium  of  the  cornea  is  defective,  e.g., 
in  keratitis  parenchymatosa. 

Hence  filtration  of  fluid  through  the  normal  cornea  does  not  exist.  How  is  it  then 
with  diosmosist   A  priori  it  must  be  assumed  that  as  it  exists  in  every  animal  membrane, 

^The  entrance  of  fluoreeoein  into  the  oomea,  it  is  true,  occurs  by  a  process  not  of  filtration  but 
of  diffusion:  but  even  for  the  latter  the  epithelium  and  the  endothelium  of  the  oomea  act  as  an 
obetade  if  not  aa  an  absolute  barrier. 
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so  also  it  does  in  the  cornea.  In  practice  use  has  been  made  of  this  fact  for  a  long  time, 
solutions  being  put  into  the  conjunctival  sac  when,  as  is  the  case  more  particularly  with 
the  mydriatices  and  miotics,  it  is  desired  that  they  shall  act  upon  the  iris.  If  we  drop 
atropine  into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  dilated,  draw  off 
the  aqueous  and  drop  this  into  another  eye,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  takes  place  in  the 
latter  also.  This  proves  that  the  aqueous  of  the  first  eye  contains  atropine,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  atropine  salt  has  passed  from  the  lachrymal  fluid  into  the  aqueous  by 
means  of  diosmosis.  In  the  same  way,  when  chemically  active  foreign  bodies  or  an 
aggregation  of  bacteria  are  present  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  irritating  sub- 
stances pass  from  the  cornea  into  the  aqueous  and  act  upon  the  iris,  so  that  first  hyper- 
emia of  the  latter  and  afterwards  inflammation  with  exudation  are  set  up.  Both, 
therefore,  are  constant  accompaniments  of  every  violent  inflammation  of  the  cornea. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  salts  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  albuminous  substances 
get  by  means  of  diosmosis  from  the  aqueous  through  the  endothelium  and  Descemet's 
membrane  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  which  absorbs  them;  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  aqueous  is  poor  in  dissolved  matter,  this  process  is  certainly  of  very  sub- 
ordinate significance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea. 

IL    Middle  Coat  (Uvea). 

The  uvea,  formed  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  chorioid,  has  for 
its  main  function  the  nourishment  of  the  nervous  portion  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  latter,  between  it  and  the  fibrous 
envelope,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  middle  coat  of  the  eye.  It  origi- 
nates together  with  the  fibrous  coat  from  the  mesodermal  tissue  that 
envelopes  the  ocular  vesicle.  This  tissue,  which  was  originally  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  becomes  steadily  differentiated  into  an  outer  and 
inner  layer,  corresponding  to  the  outer  and  the  middle  coats  of  the  eye. 
Finally  there  is  formed  an  actual  spatial,  separation.  In^,  front,  a  large 
fissure  develops,  which  becomes  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  behind,  the 
connection  between  sclera  and  chorioid  becomes  almost  completely 
disunited,  so  that  here  is  formed  the  perichorioidal  space.  Thus  the 
membranes  which  originally  formed  one  single  tissue  are  finally  con- 
nected at  two  places  only,  i.e.,  at  the  spot  where  the  ciliary  body  is 
attached  to  the  sclera  and  at  the  margin  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance. 

Quite  the  reverse  are  the  spatial  relations  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
eye  to  the  inner  coat,  namely,  the  retina  and  its  anterior  prolongation. 
The  inner  coat  of  the  eye  originates  from  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle. 
With  this  the  uvea  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  as  a  tissue,  but  simply 
lies  in  contact  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle.  From  this  layer 
develops  later  the  retinal  pigment.  This  latter  simply  lies  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body  without  being  connected  with 
them,  yet  in  the  living  eye  very  rarely  separates  from  the  chorioid  and 
never  from  the  ciliary  body.  Still  more  intimate  is  the  connection  of 
the  retinal  pigment  with  the  iris,  in  whose  tissue  the  muscle  fibers  of  the 
sphincter  and  dilatator  pupillse,  which  are  derived  from  the  retinal 
pigment,  lie  imbedded.  That  is,  the  genetically  related  membranes, 
the  outer  and  the  middle  coats  of  the  eye,  lose  their  anatomical  connec- 
tion almost  completely,  because  functionally  they  have  little  to  do  with 
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each  other,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  functional  relationship  leads  to 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats,  which 
genetically  are  perfectly  distinct. 

Besides  the  large  cleavage  space  between  the  outer  and  middle  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  subserves  the  circulation  of  lymph  in  the  eye,  there  is  a  second  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  inner  coat  itself.  What  was  originally  the  actual  cavity  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle  is  converted  by  the  invagination  of  the  latter,  which  goes  to  form  the  ocular 
cup,  into  a  virtual  cavity  only,  since  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  cup  are  every- 
where in  contact  though  never  in  connection.  This  remains  so  through  life,  and  hence 
arise  consequences  that  are  pathologically  important.  The  retina  separates  from  the 
pigment  epithelium  even  more  readily  than  the  chorioid  separates  from  the  sclera  (as 
it  does,  for  example,  after  operation) ;  and  the  dreaded  detachment  of  the  retina  is  noth- 
ing but  the  re-transformation  of  the  virtual  cavity  of  the  ocular  vesicle  into  a  real  one. 
Similarly  in  the  iris  the  posterior  epithelial  layer  (inner  stratum  of  the  ocular  vesicle) 
separates  readily  from  the  anterior  layer  (outer  stratum);  this,  for  example,  taking 
place  in  the  rupture  of  posterior  synechifie,  when  the  posterior  layer  remains  on  the  lens, 
the  anterior  on  the  iris.  Indeed,  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  posterior  from  the 
anterior  epithelial  layer  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  senile  change. 

The  rigidity  of  the  uvea  is  so  contrived  that  the  iris  is  extremely  elastic  and  the 
ciliary  body  and  chorioid,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inelastic.  The  elasticity  of  the  iris 
tissue  is  necessary  if  the  play  of  the  sphincter  and  the  dilatator  of  the  pupil  is  to  take 
place  readily.  The  elastic  character  of  the  iris  is  shown  clinically  in  the  frequent  cases  of 
peripheral  incarceration  of  the  iris,  e.g.,  after  eczematous  ulcers,  when  we  often  see  the 
iris  of  the  opposite  side  drawn  over  to  the  very  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  91).  If  we 
wish  to  detach  an  anterior  synechia  by  introducing  a  narrow  knife  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  trying  with  this  to  divide  the  tag  of  iris  that  runs  forward  to  the  cornea, 
the  attempt  is  usually  imsuccessful,  because  the  iris  is  so  elastic  that  it  is  more  readily 
stretched  than  cut  even  by  the  sharp  knife.  On  account  of  the  great  elasticity  of  the 
iris,  we  practically  never  find  transverse  rupture  of  the  iris  after  injuries,  but  simply 
separation  of  it  from  the  ciliary  body,  or  radial  fissures,  the  latter  because  owing  to  the 
radial  course  of  its  blood-vessels  the  iris  is  very  readily  indeed  split  in  a  radial  direction. 

In  distinction  from  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body  and  chorioid  are  inelastic.  They  rup- 
ture easily  upon  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  after  which  splits  in  the  chorioid  are  often 
observed.  (Splits  in  the  ciliary  body,  although  they  are  also  not  rare,  cannot  be  seen 
clinically.)  Stress  of  a  more  gradual  kind  may  also  lead  to  rupture  of  the  chorioid. 
Corresponding  to  the  atrophic  spots  which  occur  in  -very  myopic  eyes  in  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea,  we  often  find  ruptures,  especially  of  the  lamina  vitrea,  with  gaping 
of  the  torn  edges,  caused  by  stretching  of  the  chorioid  (Salzmann). 

In  correspondence  with  its  function  the  uvea  is  very  richly  supplied  with  vessels, 
and  is  hence  also  called  the  tunica  vasculosa.  The  vascular  system  of  the  uvea,  which 
is  known  as  the  system  of  ciliary  vessels,  has  but  few  anastomoses  with  the  conjunctival 
vessels  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  still  fewer  with  the  vascular  system  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  retina  at  the  border  of  the  foramen  sclerse.  But  within  the  uvea  itself 
the  anastomoses  are  very  abundant.  The  arteries  are  connected  by  means  of  two  ar- 
terial arches,  one  at  the  root  of  the  iris,  the  other  close  to  the  pupillary  margin.  The 
veins  in  the  chorioid  are  arranged  in  whorls  or  vortices,  and  the  veins  belonging  to  any 
two  adjoining  whorls  are  connected  by  a  series  of  arched  anastomoses.  Hence,  disturb- 
ances of  circulation  in  the  chorioid  can  be  compensated  for  much  more  readily  than 
in  the  retina,  whose  vessels  possess  no  anastomoses  connecting  them  together.  The 
evidences  of  vascular  occlusion — embolism  and  thrombosis — which  in  the  retina  afford 
such  characteristic  clinical  pictures,  in  the  uvea  can  at  most  be  demonstrated  anatomi- 
cally, and  produce  no  s5Tnptoms  that  can  be  clinically  recognized.  The  only  unfavor- 
able factor  in  the  circulatory  conditions  of  the  uvea  is  caused  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  veins  as  they  leave  the  eye.   The  vortex  veins  have  to  carry  off  out  of  the  eye  almost 
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all  the  blood  of  the  uvea.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  impossibility  of  speedy  compensation, 
ligation  of  these  veins  leads  to  serious  disturbances  of  circidation  and  to  increase  of 
tension.  The  vortex  veins  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  abimdant  network 
of  veins  in  the  uvea,  and  in  the  region  of  the  equator  are  unfavorably  placed,  in  that  the 
blood  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  uvea  must  enter  them  by  a  retrograde  course  (i.e., 
from  behind  forward) .  Furthermore,  the  very  oblique  course  of  the  vortex  veins  through 
the  sclera  in  comparatively  narrow  and  indistensible  canals  may  lead  to  interference 
with  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  eye. 

In  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye  the  richness  of  the  uvea  in  vessels  is  of  service 
in  the  secretion  of  aqueous,  in  the  posterior  segment  is  of  service  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
retina  and  the  secretion  of  the  constantly  consumed  visual  substances — of  which,  to  be 
sure,  as  yet  we  know  merely  the  visual  purple.  Both  objects  are  accomplished  by  the 
fact  that  the  chorioid  has  a  special  arrangement  of  vessels.  The  large  vessels,  which  do 
not  allow  nutrient  matter  to  pass  from  them  directly,  are  placed  in  the  portion  that  is 
furthest  from  the  retina,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  capillaries  are  united  to  form 
a  single  layer,  which  lies  as  close  to  the  retina  as  possible. 

Like  the  cornea  in  the  fibrous  envelope,  the  uvea  too  has  an  optical  fundiorif  apart 
from  the  above-mentioned  production  of  visual  substances.  The  muscular  apparatus 
in  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  help  in  securing  distinctness  of  the  retinal  images,  and 
the  pigment  content  of  the  uvea  together  with  the  retinal  pigment  prevents  diffuse 
light  from  getting  through  the  iris,  sclera,  and  chorioid  and  reaching  the  retina  along 
with  the  light  that  passes  through  the  pupil. 

III.    Inner  Coat  (Retina). 

The  retina  originates  from  an  eversion  of  the  anterior  brain  vesi- 
cle, and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  protruded  portion  of  the 
brain.  It  is  the  primordial  part  of  the  embryonic  eye,  about  which  the 
two  other  coats  of  the  eye  become  differentiated  later  on.  The  structure 
of  the  retina  is  calculated  to  secure  the  best  possible  optical  function. 
For  this  reason  the  retina  must  be  transparent,  since  the  light-perceiving 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  lies  on  its  posterior  side.  Hence  connective 
tissue  is  wanting  in  the  retina  in  every  place  except  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  even  these  are  transparent.  Moreover,  since  the 
blood-column  in  the  vessels  is  opaque,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
many  vertebrates  the  retina  is  very  poor  in  vessels  or  is  absolutely  non- 
vascular, and  in  man  the  fovea  centralis,  at  least,  which  is  the  spot  that 
is  most  important  for  vision,  is  destitute  of  vessels.  The  optical  advan- 
tage which  arises  from  this  scantiness  of  vessels  entails,  it  is  true,  a  dis- 
advantage in  that  the  retina,  owing  to  its  great  consumption  of  material, 
does  not  find  sufficient  maintenance  in  its  own  vessels,  but  both  for 
nutrition  and  for  function  is  also  beholden  to  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid. 
The  vessels  of  the  retina  proper  lie  in  the  inner  layers,  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid  (chorio-capillaris)  adjoin  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  and 
consequently  the  inner  layers  are  nourished  by  the  retinal,  the  outer  by 
the  chorioidal,  vessels.  Neither  one  of  the  two  vascular  systems  suf- 
fices by  itself  to  maintain  the  function  of  the.  retina,  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  is  dependent  on  both  systems  of  vessels.  Diseases  of  either 
one  system  or  the  other  cause  injury  to  the  retina.  And  there  is  the 
additional  fact  that  the  relations  of  the  circulation  are  very  unfavorable 
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for  the  compensation  of  circulatory  disturbances.  The  retinal  vessels 
have  no  anastomoses  with  each  other.  The  retinal  arteries  are  end- 
arteries,  and  closure  of  any  of  them  at  once  puts  the  section  of  retina 
that  is  supplied  by  it  out  of  the  circulation.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
anastomoses  worth  mentioning  between  the  retinal  and  ciliary  systems 
of  vessels,  so  that  the  latter,  whose  circulatory  relations  are  far  more 
favorable,  canhot  substitute  for  the  former.  These  circulatory  relations 
together  with  the  extremely  delicate  and  complicated  structure  of  the 
retina  cause  it  to  be  readily  diseased  in  spite  of  its  protected  situation. 

Diseases  of  the  retina  which  are  set  up  through  the  medium  of  its  ovm  vascular 
system  occur  either  as  the  result  of  circulatory  disturbances  (rupture,  contraction,  or 
occlusion  of  the  vesseb),  or  because  toxic  substances  are  carried  to  the  retina  through 
the  blood  (nephritic,  diabetic,  naphthalinic  retinitis,  etc.),  or  finally  because  the  bacteria 
that  are  in  the  blood  are  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  retina  (this  occurring  probably 
in  many  forms  of  retinitis  besides  true  metastatic  retinitis  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word).  The  influence  of  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  ciliary  system  of  vessels  upon  the 
retina  has  been  studied  experimentally  in  animals,  in  whom  ligation  of  the  posterior  ciliary 
arteries  produces,  first,  necrosis  with  cloudiness  of  the  retina,  and  afterward  atrophy  and 
pigmentation.  In  man  the  results  of  such  a  circulatory  disturbance  are  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  places  where  the  chorioid  has  lost  its  vessels  the  retina 
in  its  outer  layers  becomes  atrophic,  too — this  happening,  for  example,  in  high  myopia, 
in  which,  corresponding  to  the  atrophic  spots  produced  in  the  chorioid  by  stretching, 
there  are  blind  spots  in  the  retina.  Moreover,  when  the  ciliary  vesseb  bring  phlogogenic 
substances  or  bacteria  into  the  chorioid  and  set  up  inflammation  there,  the  retina,  too, 
must  suffer  at  once  on  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  it  and  the  chorioid. 
In  an  anatomical  sense  there  is  no  unmixed  chorioiditis,  but  simply  a  retino-chorioiditis, 
the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  over  the  chorioiditic  spot  being  implicated  as  well. 

IV.    Lens. 

The  lens  subserves  optical  purposes  exclusively,  and  in  many  re- 
gards behaves  like  the  cornea.  Its  optical  function  is  not  associated 
with  consumption  of  matter,  and  hence  nutrient  materials  are  required  by 
the  lens  only  in  extremely  small  quantities  in  order  to  keep  the  capsular 
epithelium  and  the  lens  fibers  from  dying.  This  nutrient  material  the 
lens  receives  from  the  surrounding  liquids — the  vitreous  and  mainly  the 
aqueous — by  diffusion  through  the  lens  capsule.  Definite  preformed 
channels  for  the  circulation  of  liquid  within  the  lens  do  not  exist.  That 
metabolism  in  the  lens  goes  on  with  extreme  slowness  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  pathological  processes  in  the  lens  (opacities)  often  remain 
stationary  for  an  unconmionly  long  time,  or  spread  but  very  slowly. 

In  another  regard,  too,  the  lens  is  like  the  cornea.  The  lens  fibers,  like  the  fibers 
of  the  cornea,  have  the  property  of  absorbing  liquid  in  considerable  amount  and  con- 
sequently of  swelling  up  and  becoming  opaque.  If  after  opening  the  capsule  we  place 
a  lens  in  water,  or  if  in  the  living  eye  by  opening  the  lens  capsule  we  give  the  aqueous 
access  to  the  lens  fibers,  the  lens  becomes  cloudy  and  swollen.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
cornea,  we  must  ask  by  what  means  under  normal  conditions  the  lens  is  protected  from 
the  entrance  into  it  of  the  aqueous.  Just  as  in  the  cornea  it  is  not  Descemet's  membrane 
but  its  endothelium  that  keeps  the  aqueous  back,  so  in  the  case  of  the  lens  it  is  not,  or 
at  least  only  in  slight  degree,  the  capsule,  but  mainly  the  epithelium  of  the  latter  that 
effects  the  same  object.    Hence  every  lesion  of  the  capsular  epithelium  leads  sooner  or 
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later  to  cloudiness  of  the  lens.  Thus  are  explained  not  only  traumatic  cataracts  with 
rupture  of  the  capsule,  but  also  many  other  cases  of  cataract  in  which  the  epithelium 
is  injured  without  rupture  of  the  capsule.  This  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  lens  finds 
practical  application  in  the  procedure  of  making  a  partially  clouded  lens  completely 
opaque  (artificial  ripening  of  cataract).  This  procedure  consists  in  the  massage  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  capsular  epithelium  is  injured  by  compression. 
Another  cause  of  clouding  of  the  lens  is  afforded  if  the  composition  of  the  aqueous  or 
vitreous  is  essentially  altered,  or  poisonous  substances  are  present  in  these  liquids,  so 
that  now  as  a  result  of  diosmosis  through  the  intact  lens  capsule  the  liquid  that  perme- 
ates the  lens  undergoes  a  change  of  composition.  In  this  way  either  the  capsular  epithe- 
lium may  be  injured  and  thus  the  lens  fibers  be  rendered  cloudy  in  an  indirect  way,  or 
the  lens  fibers  may  be  affected  directly.  Thus  are  explained  the  opacities  of  the  lens 
dependent  on  poisoning  (e.g.,  naphthalinic  cataract)  and  also  most  cases  of  complicated 
cataract,  in  which  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye  an  essential  change  is  set  up 
in  the  aqueous  or  vitreous. 

V.    Circulation  of  the  Lymph. 

With  regard  to  the  circulation  of  lymph  in  the  eye,  there  must  be 
considered  the  passage  of  nutritive  material  into  the  eye  (secretion) 
and  its  discharge  from  the  eye  (excretion). 

The  secretion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye  takes  place  almost  exclusively 
through  the  uvea.  Besides  the  fluid  that  permeates  the  tissues  there  is 
found  a  pretty  large  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers  of  the  eye,  which  are  hence  known  as  lymph  spaces.  To  call 
the  aqueous  lymph,  however,  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  aqueous 
in  distinction  from  lymph  contains  only  traces  of  albumin  and  but  few 
salts,  and  furthermore  does  not  clot  when  drawn  from  the  eye  by  punc- 
ture of  the  cornea.  Clotting  occurs  only  under  pathological  conditions, 
when  the  aqueous  at  once  acquires  a  large  content  of  fibrin  and  often 
forms  a  clot  even  when  still  within  the  living  eye. 

For  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  are  of 
moment.  That  the  iris  alone  does  not  secrete  the  aqueous  is  evident, 
since  even  in  cases  of  absence  of  the  iris — congenital  or  traumatic — 
the  anterior  chamber  has  its  usual  depth;  and  in  such  eyes,  too,  the 
aqueous  when  drawn  off  is  rapidly  replaced.  But  it  does  riot  follow  from 
this  that  the  iris  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  probably  is  derived  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  even  though  this  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty. 

The  aqueous  secreted  by  the  iris  can  leave  the  eye  again  by  way  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  But  the  aqueous  that  is  produced  by  the 
ciliary  body  has  no  direct  exit.  It  must  first  pass  through  the  pupil  in 
order  to  get  out  through  the  angle  of  the  aqueous  chamber.  Hence  when 
in  seclusion  of  the  pupil  the  communication  between  the  two  chambers 
is  interrupted,  the  liquid  accumulates  in  the  posterior  chamber  and 
pushes  the  iris  forward  at  the  expense  of  the  depth  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, whose  contents,  however,  can  still  flow  off  so  long  as  the  root  of  the 
iris  is  not  jammed  against  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  so  that  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum  is  blocked. 
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In  any  event,  since  more  aqueous  is  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes  than  by  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  a  continuous  flow  of  aqueous  must  take  place  from  the  pos- 
terior into  the  anterior  chamber  (and  from  here  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
out  of  the  eye).  This  flow  is  conceivable  as  taking  place  in  two  ways:  either  (1)  the 
aqueous,  being  secreted  in  a  uniform  manner  by  the  ciliary  processes,  flows  quite  uni- 
formly, too,  and  in  an  imperceptible  current  through  the  pupil;  or  (2)  the  aqueous  does 
not  flow  forward  through  the  pupil  continuously,  since  the  mai-gin  of  the  pupil  is  held 
against  the  lens  by  the  pressure  of  the  Uquid  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  perhaps  by  the 
tone  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and  is  lifted  away  from  the  lens  only  from  time  to  time 
when  the  pressure  in  the  posterior  chamber  has  slowly  increased  until  it  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  result  being  that  the  aqueous  dischai^ges  itself 
at  intervals  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  latter  case  the  pressure 
in  the  two  chambers  would  be  subject  to  differences  with  periodic  equalization,  sdthough 
one  must  conceive  of  these  differences  in  pressure  as  being  extremely  slight.  There  are 
one  or  two  observations  which  argue  the  possibility  of  such  differences  in  pressure  even 
when  the  pupil  is  normally  open. 

The  poverty  of  the  aqueous  in  dissolved  substances  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
blood  plasma  does  not  pass  as  such  through  the  vessel  walls,  but  that  in  this  passage 
certain  substances  are  kept  back,  first  by  the  vessel  wall  itself,  and  also,  so  far  as 
the  ciliary  body  is  concerned,  by  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
importance  that,  in  common  with  the  other  substances,  the  protective  bodies  which 
are  already  naturally  present  in  the  body  and  which  are  incr^ised  in  cases  of  disease, 
fail  to  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  aqueous.  The  want  of  such  substances  in  the  aque- 
ous favors  (in  the  same  way  as  has  been  shown  to  hold  good  for  the  cornea)  the  out- 
break of  bacterial  diseases.  Thereafter,  however,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  irritation 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  that  are  associated  with  it,  there  results  the  passage  not 
only  of  an  increaaed  amoimt  of  albimiin  and  fibrin,  but  also  of  the  above-mentioned 
protective  bodies,  into  the  aqueous,  and  thus  the  inflammation  produces  a  coincident 
change  in  the  conditions  of  secretion  which  is  calculated  to  combat  the  harmfid  agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  that  is  secreted  in  a  given  time,  fonneriy 
very  exaggerated  ideas  were  entertained.  Observers  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  aqueous  ia  drawn  off  the  anterior  chamber  fills  full  again  in 
about  six  minutes.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  newly  accumulated  aqueous  is 
essentially  different  from  the  normal;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  very  rich  in  albumin  and  fibrin. 
By  the  paracentesis  the  ocular  tension  is  suddenly  very  much  reduced;  the  blood  flows 
in  greater  quantity  than  usual  into  the  vessels,  since  they  have  been  relieved  of  the 
pressure,  and  distends  them,  so  that  a  liquid  rich  in  albumin  can  pass  through  their 
walls.  The  stormy  course  of  this  process  is  proved  by  the  changes  found  by  Greef  in 
the  ciliary  body,  whose  epithelium  soon  after  the  paracentesis  is  in  places  detached  in 
the  form  of  vesicles  by  the  liquid  which  flows  abimdantly  from  the  vessels.  After  para- 
centesis, moreover,  just  as  in  the  case  of  inflanunation,  the  protective  bodies  present  in 
the  blood  pass  over  into  the  aqueous.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
aqueous  a  means  of  transferring  these  bodies  into  aqueous,  a  fact  by  which  is  explained 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  paracentesis  in  many  cases. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  aqueous  after  it  has  been  drawn  off  is,  therefore,  fa- 
vored by  the  artificial  change  of  the  pressing  relations  in  the  interior  of  the  eye;  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  from  this  a  conclusion  as  to  the  physiological  secretion  of 
aqueous.  This  certainly  takes  place  with  comparative  slowness.  According  to  Leber's 
observations  it  takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  perhaps  longer  for  the  aqueous  to 
be  completely  renewed. 

The  outflow  of  liquids  from  the  eye — excretion — must,  obviously, 
80  far  as  its  quantity  is  concerned,  be  precisely  equal  to  the  inflow,  as 
long  as  the  intra-ocular  pressure  remains  the  same.  As  regards  the  path 
of  the  outflow,  it  must  be  premised  that,  both  in  the  eyeball  itself  and  in 
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the  orbit,  lymph  vessels  are  wanting,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  alone 
possessing  them.  Hence  the  outflow,  so  far  as  it  occurs  in  preformed 
channels  at  all,  can  take  place  only  by  means  of  lymph  spaces.  These 
are  in  part  recognizable  anatomically,  when  for  example  they  are  lined 
by  endothelium,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case  for  all  tissue  spaces  in 
which  lymph  can  flow.  In  that  case  experiment  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  lymph  passages.  Either  there  are  brought  into  the  blood  channel 
chemical  substances,  for  instance  potassium  iodide,  which  can  be  readily 
recognized  and  which  are  first  poured  out  into  the  eye,  and  then  leave  it 
again,  in  doing  which  they  can  be  followed  on  their  way  by  means  of  the 
characteristic  chemical  reaction  (Leplat);  or  colored  solutions  (carmine, 
Prussian  blue),  or  fine  suspensions  (india  ink)  are  injected  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  (anterior  chamber,  vitreous)  when  they  indicate  by 
the  coloration  the  path  by  which  they  leave  the  eye.  Thus  there  has 
been  found  by  an  injection  of  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  that  after  a  short  time  a  blue  coloration  can  be  traced  through 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum  into  Schlemm's  canal,  and  from  there  into 
the  ciliary  veins  that  anastomose  with  it  (Schwalbe,  Leber). 

The  lymph  passages  of  the  eye  (Fig.  1)  are  distinguished  into 
anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  lymph  passages  carry  out  the  aqueous.  This  leaves  the 
anterior  chamber  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  The  latter  by 
the  superposition  of  numerous  fenestrated  lamellae  forms  a  fine  filter 
(Figs.  148  and  149)  which  does  not  transmit  larger  corpuscular  elements, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  only  liquids  and 
minute  particles.  T?hese  latter  pass  from  here  into  Schlemm's  canal^ 
which  is  a  venous  circular  sinus.  Through  the  latter,  therefore,  and  the 
ciliary  veins  that  anastomose  with  it,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lymph  leaves  the  eye. 

Since  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  the  main  channel  of  outflow 
for  the  eye  fluids,  very  serious  troubles  are  produced  by  its  occlusion. 
The  fluid  is  retained  in  the  eye,  and  increase  of  tension  develops  which 
leads  to  blindness.  Injury  to  the  filter  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
may  occur  in  general  through  the  following  different  processes:  (1) 
occlusion  of  the  minute  openings  by  corpuscular  elements  which  stick 
fast  in  them  or  by  clots;  (2)  transformation  of  the  delicate  network  int^ 
a  tough  and  impermeable  tissue  by  the  remains  of  embryonic  tissue  or 
by  inflammation;  and  finally  (3)  as  a  gross  process,  the  apposition  of 
tissue,  usually  the  iris,  which  is  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum  and  thus  cuts  it  off  from  the  cavity  of  the  anterior 
chamber  (see  §§84  and  86).  These  changes,  which  form  the  basis  of 
increase  of  tension  in  the  human  body,  can  also  in  part  be  produced 
experimentally,  and  thus  an  artificial  glaucoma  can  be  set  up. 

The  iris  must  be  considered  as  a  subsidiary  channel  of  outflow  from 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  injection  of  india  ink  in  a  state  of  minutest 
subdivision  into  the  anterior  chamber  shows  that  the  particles  of  ink 
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penetrate  into  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  where  they  are  then  taken 
up  by  the  blood-vessels  and  carried  oflf.  Penetration  into  the  iris  takes 
place  chiefly  through  the  openings  on  its  anterior  surface,  namely,  the 
crypts,  through  which  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  in  free  communication  with 
the  cavity  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Several  clinical  observations  are 
explained  by  this  fact.  When,  for  example,  after  an  iridectomy  the 
anterior  chamber  is  filled  with  blood,  this  usually  disappears  rapidly 


Fio.  1. — Ltmph  Passages  of  the  Etb.    (Schematic.) 

S,  Scblemm's  canal;  c,  anterior  ciliary  veins;  h,  hyaloid  canal;  p,  perichorioidal  space,  which 
eommunicates  by  means  of  the  veue  vorticose;  v,  with  Tenon's  space,  t,  t;  «,  supravaginal  space;  i, 
intervaKinal  space,  eei,  continuation  of  Tenon's  capsule  upon  the  tendons  of  the  ocular  musclea 
Oateral  invagiaation.) 

wherever  it  lies  upon  the  iris,  which  in  fact  takes  up  the  blood,  while  it 
stays  for  a  long  time  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma. 

The  posterior  lymph  passages  are:  (1)  The  perichorioidal  space 
(Fig.  1,  p),  i.e.,  the  space  between  the  chorioid  and  sclera  in  which 
lie  the  lax  lamellse  of  the  lamina  supr^chorioidea.  This  space  is  con- 
tinued outward  along  the  vessels  that  pass  through  the  sclera,  especially 
along  the  vense  vorticosae,  and  thus  communicates  with  (2)  Tenon's 
space  (0,  which  lies  between  the  sclera  and  Tenon's  capsule.     From 
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this  the  lymph  reaches  the  spaces  which  run  along  the  optic  nerve, 
namely,  (3)  the  supravaginal  space  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dural  sheath 
(s),  and  (4)  the  intervaginal  space  (i)  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Besides  these  there  is  assumed  tp  be  still  another  lymph  passage 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye,  corresponding  to  the  canalis  hya- 
loideus  or  central  canal  of  the  vitreous  (A).  Here  in  the  embryo  runs 
the  hyaloid  artery;  but  whether  this  canal  is  also  present  in  the  vitreous 
of  the  fully  developed  eye  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pathological 
processes,  however,  argue  the  existence  of  such  a  lymph  passage  which 
runs  in  the  vitreous  straight  back  to  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  even 
in  slight  inflammations  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  the  papilla  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  implicated,  even  when  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  eye  otherwise  is  still  normal,  so  that  we  must  assume  that  irritant 
substances  from  the  focus  of  inflammation  can  get  to  the  optic  nerve 
first  by  a  direct  channel  through  the  vitreous. 

In  any  case,  the  posterior  lymph  passages  carry  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  lymph  out  of  the  eye.  Whether  there  are  diseases  which 
are  referable  to  interference  with  this  discharge  of  lymph  posteriorly 
is  uncertain. 

VI.    Intra-Ocular  Pressure. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  intimately  connected  with  the  lymph  cir- 
culation. This  pressure  is  practically  the  same  in  the  three  cavities  of 
the  eye,  namely,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  and  the  vitreous. 
No  diflferences  in  pressure  worth  mentioning  can  exist  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  since  they  would  be  at  once  equalized 
by  way  of  the  pupil.  Again,  any  great  differences  in  pressure  between 
the  cavity  of  the  two  chambers  and  the  vitreous  are  impossible,  even 
though  a  diaphragm — the  lens  and  the  zonula — is  interposed  between 
the  two,  for  this  diaphragm  can  be  displaced  forward  or  backward  too 
easily  for  such  differences  to  occur,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  perfectly 
impermeable  to  liquid.  Considerable  differences  of  pressure  between 
the  separate  cavities  of  the  eye  can  occur  only  under  pathological  con- 
ditions. For  example,  it  may  occur  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  in  seclusion  of  the  pupil,  when  the  pressure  in  the 
posterior  chamber  rises  high  above  that  in  the  anterior.  Quite  consid- 
erable difference  in  pressure  between  the  cavity  of  the  two  chambers 
and  the  vitreous  may  occur  when  the  diaphragm  that  separates  the  two 
is  rendered  unyielding  and  impermeable  by  cyclitic  membranes. 

So  far  as  normal  conditions  are  concerned,  we  may  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  pressure  leave  the  lens  out 
of  consideration,  and  think  of  the  eyeball  as  a  capsule  which  comprises 
a  single  cavity  filled  with  fluid.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  capsule 
exerts  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  a  pressure  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  is  transmitted  with  the  same  intensity  in 
every  direction,  and  hence  presses  with  the  same  weight  upon  every  unit 
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of  surface  of  the  walL  A  square  millimetre  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  has,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  to  bear  as  a  square  milli- 
metre of  any  portion  of  the  sclera. 

The  intensity  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  depends  upon  the  relation 
between  the  capacity  of  the  capsule  and  the  amount  of  its  contents.  If 
the  former  becomes  smaller,  or  the  latter  greater,  the  pressure  rises,  and 
vice  versa.  The  capacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  eye  is  dependent  on  the 
area  and  shape  of  the  cornea  and  sclera  and  on  the  elasticity  of  these 
membranes.  Under  physiological  conditions,  it  undergoes  such  incon- 
siderable variations  that  the  latter  may  be  neglected  and  the  capacity 
regarded  as  constant.  The  variations  in  intra-ocular  pressure  are  hence 
referable  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  eyeball, 
which  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  For  example,  the  pressure  at 
once  sinks  considerably  when  the  aqueous  has  been  discharged  by  punc- 
ture of  the  cornea. 

Those  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  whose  amount  is 
readily  variable  are  the  aqueous,  the  vitreous,  and  most  of  all  the  blood 
that  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye.  Every  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  blood  pressure  in  these  vessels  must  result  in  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  ocular  tension.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  the  blood  pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye  must  always  be  a  little  higher  than  the  intra-ocular  pressure, 
because  otherwise  the  arterial  blood  could  not  flow  into  the  eye.  When 
the  blood  pressure  ceases,  for  example,  at  death,  the  tension  of  the  eye 
drops  at  once.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  the 
pulsatory  variations  of  the  blood  pressure  are  so  inconsiderable  that  the 
variations  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  which  correspond  to  them  are 
in  large  part  compensated  for  by  the  elasticity  of  the  fibrous  coats  of  the 
eye.  But  even  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  can 
affect  the  pressure  in  the  eye  for  a  moment  only,  and  not  permanently, 
because  of  the  self-regulating  action  to  be  described  later. 

Under  physiological  conditions,  variations  in  pressure  can  also  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  external  stress.  Every  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  eye  from  without  increases  the  intra-ocular  pressure  by  its  own 
amount.  If  with  the  finger  we  make  gradually  increasing  pressure  on  the 
eyeball,  and  at  the  same  time  examine  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
we  see  the  retinal  arteries  become  empty  as  soon  as  the  pressure  has 
reached  a  certain  amount.  For,  owing  to  the  external  stress,  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  has  risen  till  it  has  become  higher  than  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  so  that  now  both  the  latter 
and  its  branches  are  compressed.  Under  normal  conditions  the  eye 
often  undergoes  pressure  due  to  contraction  of  the  eye  muscles,  and 
especially  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  when  the  lids  are  squeezed 
together.  This,  we  may  say,  receives  ocular  demonstration  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  thin  place  in  the  coats  of  the  eye,  for  example,  the  thin 
floor  of  an  ulcer  or,  better  yet,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris.    Such  a  place,  like 
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a  Marey's  tambour,  indicates  by  its  protrusion  and  recession  the  varia- 
tions of  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  In  such  cases  we  can  see  very  clearly 
how  in  crying  or  coughing  (owing  to  increase  of  the  blood  pressure),  or 
how  when  the  lids  are  squeezed  together,  the  thin  spot  distends,  and 
under  certain  conditions  actually  ruptures.  The  more  prominent  the 
eyeball  is,  the  more  powerfully  can  the  recti  muscles  and  especially  the 
orbicularis  press  on  it,  and  hence  cataract  operations,  for  example,  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  very  protruding  eyes,  because  in  them  vitreous 
can  be  expelled  from  the  wound  very  readily  by  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  patient. 

Although  persistent  variations  of  the  blood  pressure  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  eye  influence  the  ocular  pressure, 
the  latter,  nevertheless,  except  for  minimal  variations,  remains  constant. 
That  is,  a  process  of  self  regvlaiion  of  the  pressure  occurs,  inasmuch  as 
the  outflow  of  fluid  through  the  lymph  passages  (excretion)  changes  with 
the  changing  pressure.  The  rapidity  of  filtration  of  the  aqueous  of  the 
eye  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  any  filter,  upon  the  difference  of  pressure 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  filter.  When,  therefore,  the  pressure  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye  rises,  more  aqueous  runs  out,  and  vice  versa.  More- 
over, the  ocular  pressure  is  also  regulated,  although,  to  be  sure,  more 
gradually,  by  the  fact  that  it  itself  affects  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  thus  indirectly  affects  secretion.  When  the 
ocular  pressure  rises,  less  blood  flows  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
because  the  vessels  are  less  full  the  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  interior  of 
the  eye  diminishes.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  there  is  diminution 
of  pressure.  Such  diminution  is  particularly  great  after  escape  of  the 
aqueous.  The  direct  consequence  of  this  is  a  marked  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  because  the  blood  pressure  in  the  latter 
is  no  longer  supported  in  part  by  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  but  is  sup- 
ported simply  by  the  vessel  wall,  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand it,  and  hence  distends.  Owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
the  secretion  of  fluid  in  the  eye  increases  so  that  the  normal  pressure 
is  soon  restored.  This  self  regulation  of  the  ocular  pressure  explains 
why  an  eye  in  which  the  lens -is  absent  is  no  softer,  inasmuch  as  the 
absent  lens  is  replaced  by  aqueous,  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  volume  of  the  lens  increases  (cataracta  intumescens),  no  increase 
of  pressure  occurs,  inasmuch  as  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  aqueous 
is  present  in  the  eye. 

A  certain  regulating  influence  upon  the  ocular  pressure  belongs  also  to  the  nerves, 
the  trigeminus  and  the  sympathetic.  Irritation  of  these  nerves  increases  the  ocular 
pressure;  section  of  them  decreases  it.  Hence  extirpation  of  the  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  increase  of  tension,  but  has 
not  proved  efficacious,  because  the  diminution  in  tension  following  division  of  the  sym- 
pathetic is  but  transient.  Many  cases  of  sudden  diminution  in  tension  which  are  not 
otherwise  explainable  (for  example,  those  occurring  after  contusions,  erosions,  and  in- 
flammation of  the   cornea),  are  referable  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves. 

The  miotics,  as  is  well  known,  are  employed  in  order  to  diminish  the  tension  in 
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glaucomatous  eyes,  while  the  mydriatics,  on  the  other  hand,  can  set  up  a  glaucomatous 
increase  of  tension  in  eyes  predisposed  to  glaucoma.  But' this  action  on  tlae  ocular  ten- 
sion holds  good  for  pathological  eyes  only.  In  the  normal  eye,  the  effect  of  the  above 
mentioned  agents  upon  the  ocular  tension  is  in  any  case  very  slight,  and  indeed  it  is 
not  yet  established  with  perfect  certainty  that  it  exists  at  all.  Cocaine  even  in  normal 
eyes  may  cause  some  diminution  in  tension. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  can  be  measured  directly  only  by  plunging 
a  fine  canula  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  putting  it  in  communication 
with  a  manometer.  It  has  been  found  in  this  way  that  in  a  healthy 
human  eye  the  pressure  amounts  to  between  20  and  30  mm.  of  mercury; 
under  pathological  conditions  it  may  rise  to  100  mm.  In  practice,  this 
method  of  measurement  is  not  applicable,  since  it  is  associated  with 
injury  to  the  eye.  If  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  uninjured,  however,  we 
cannot  test  the  ocular  pressure,  but  only  the  tension  to  which  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  eye  is  exposed  by  the  pressure  acting  upon  it.  We  test  this 
tension  by  palpating  the  eyeball  through  the  closed  eyelids  just  as  if  we 
were  trying  to  examine  for  fluctuation.  The  tension  that  is  thus  appre- 
ciated is  not,  indeed,  identical  with  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  but  is  pro- 
portional to  it,  and  may  hence  be  employed  as  an  expression  of  it.  In 
so  doing  we  must,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
sensation  which  the  finger  appreciates  when  it  palpates  the  eyeball  is 
not  dependent  simply  on  the  tension  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  What  we 
appreciate  is  the  depth  of  the  impression  which  the  finger  makes  on  the 
eyeball  and  the  force  which  we  have  applied  in  making  it.  But  both 
depend  not  simply  on  the  tension  or  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  but  also 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  their  flexibility  or  rigidity. 
Hence  on  account  of  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  sclera,  the  eyes  of  old 
people  feel  harder  than  those  of  younger  persons,  even  when  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  is  the  same. 

Furthermore,  individual  variations  occur  both  in  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  and  in  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  so  that  very  slight 
variations  from  the  usual  tension  cannot  be  denoted  as  surely  patho- 
logical, except  when  we  can  make  use  of  the  second,  normal  eye  of  the 
same  man  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Greater  alterations  in  tension, 
however,  make  themselves  evident  at  once.  It  has  been  agreed  to  denote 
the  normal  tension  by  the  expression  Tn  (T  =  tension  or  tonus).  Of 
increased  tension  (hypertony)  we  distinguish  three  degrees:  T  +  1,  T  +  2, 
and  T+3,  which  are  arbitrarily  selected,  and  indicate  approximately: 
tension  noticeably  increased;  greatly  increased;  hard  as  stone.  Simi- 
larly, we  employ  for  diminished  tension  (hypotony)  the  designations 
T-1,  T-2,  and  T-3. 

The  estimation  of  the  tension  by  palpating  the  eye  requires  much  practice,  and 
even  then  is  an  inexact  method.  It  does  not  suflSce  to  determine  in  a  positive  way  very 
small  variations  from  the  normal;  and  as  little  can  it  disclose  with  certainty  small  varia- 
tions of  tension  which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  disease,  since  one  cannot  desig- 
nate in  any  precise  way  for  later  comparison  the  sensation  which  he  receives  in  making 
palpation.    Hence  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  tonometer  and  particularly  that  of  Schiotz, 
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Fig.  2. 


which  is  the  best  of  the  models  so  far  constructed.  Just  as  in  the  examination  with 
the  finger,  the  tonometer  determines  the  tension  by  the  fact  that  an  impression  is 
made  on  the  eyeball;  the  force  with  which  this  is  made  is  given  by  the  weight  used 
for  the  purpose;  and  the  depth  of  the  impression  which  is  pro- 
duced and  which  on  account  of  its  shallowness  is  better  charac- 
terized as  a  flattening,  is  measured.  The  collar  (Fig.  2,  If)  bears 
at  its  lower  end  a  concave  plate  (c)  which  is  fitted  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea,  and  which  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back  is 
placed  upon  the  cornea,  the  latter  being  previously  made  insen- 
sitive. (For  this  purpose  since  cocaine  diminishes  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  somewhat,  we  use  holocaine,  which  does  not  have  this 
effect.)  Through  the  collar  and  its  foot-plate,  which  has  a  hole 
bored  through  its  middle,  passes  the  rod  (a)  which  glides  to  and 
fro  in  them  without  friction.  At  its  upper  end  the  rod  is  loaded 
with  a  small  weight  (d),  of  which  there  are  three  different 
varieties.  When  the  instrument  is  placed  perpendicularly  upon 
the  cornea  the  rod,  owing  to  its  weight,  drops  down  upon  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  If  the  rod  cannot  flatten  the  cornea  its 
lower  end  is  arrested  at  the  level  of  the  foot-plate,  and  a  pointer 
which  is  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  fails  to  show  any  vibration.  The 
less  tense  the  eye  is,  the  more  readily  can  the  rod  flatten  the  cornea  and  drops  corre- 
spondingly far  out  of  the  collar,  as  is  shown  by  the  pointer. 

(Often,  in  order  to  get  accurate  results,  two  or  three  tests  are  made  with  the  tonom- 
eter at  one  sitting,  and  the  average  is  taken.  When  several  tests  are  thus  made  in 
rapid  succession,  the  later  ones  often  show  a  lower  value  than  the  first.  From  this  it  is 
inferred  that  the  repeated  application  of  the  instrument  reduces  the  tension  of  the  eye 
to  below  its  usual  amount.  Too  many  tests,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  close  to- 
gether at  one  sitting  and  if  the  last  of  several  readings  is  lower  than  the  rest  it  should 
be  rejected. 

The  tension  as  found  with  the  tonometer  in  normal  eyes  varies  between  15  and 
25  nmi.  of  mercury.  A  tension  above  25  is  probably,  and  one  above  30  quite  certainly, 
pathological. 

As  stated  on  page  19,  the  tension  measured  by  the  finger  or  tonometer  does  not 
precisely  represent  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  being  dependent  partly  on  this,  partly  on 
the  rigidity  of  the  octdar  envelopes.  If  the  cornea  is  unduly  rigid,  the  tension  shown 
by  the  tonometer  will  seem  too  high,  even  when  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  really  nor- 
mal. If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  keratoconus,  the  cornea  is  unduly  yielding,  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  may  be  abnormally  high,  and  yet  the  tension  shown  by  the  tonometer 
may  be  normal  or  subnormal.  In  this  case  there  is  said  to  be  a  relative  increase  of  ten- 
sion (Strebel  and  Steiger).  And  even  if  the  intra-ocular  pressure  itself  is  no  higher 
than  usual,  it  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  too  high,  if,  as  in  keratoconus  and  pro- 
gressive myopia,  the  ocular  envelopes  are  so  yielding  as  to  give  way  before  it. — D.] 
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Since  in  the  special  part  of  the  work  the  diseases  of  the  eye  will 
be  discussed  according  to  their  site  and  the  anatomical  changes  that 
they  set  up,  here,  in  their  general  consideration,  the  etiology  will  be 
taken  as  a  starting  point.  The  injurious  influences  which  lead  to  morbid 
changes  are  in  a  very  general  way  either  physical,  mechanical,  chemical, 
or  parasitic.  Their  effects,  to  be  sure,  cannot  by  any  means  be  sharply 
differentiated  in  any  individual  case,  and  in  mo^t  cases  several  of  these 
injurious  influences  act  in  combination.  Finally,  as  additional  causes 
of  disease  shoidd  be  considered  degenerative  processes  and  a  congenital 
faulty  constitution,  both  of  which  conditions  in  the  last  analysis  are 
referable  to  the  injurious  influences  first  mentioned  without  its  being 
precisely  known  in  what  way  these  latter  act. 

I.    Physical  Sources  of  Injury. 
(Heat,  Light,  Electricity.) 

The  spectrum  of  any  source  of  light  along  with  the  visible  rays 
contains  also  those  which  are  invisible.  Adjoining  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  with  its  long  wave-lengths  are  rays  of  still  greater  wave-length, 
the  ultra-red  or  heat  rays.  Beyond  the  violet  end  with  its  short  waves 
lie  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  still  shorter  wave-length,  which  are  chemically 
active.  But  visible  waves  of  the  spectrum  also  have  both  a  thermic  and 
a  chemical  action.  When,  therefore,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  a 
tissue  develops  as  a  result  of  intense  radiant  energy,  the  injurious  effect 
may  depend  either  on  the  action  of  light,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  or  on  a  thermic  or  a  chemical  action,  or  on  all  three  together. 
This  can  be  determined  in  many  cases  by  experiment,  by  passing  light 
through  sp)ecial  filters  which  transmit  only  one  variety  of  rays.  Heat 
rays  do,  but  the  luminous  or  ultra-violet  rays  do  not  pass  without  hin- 
drance through  a  blackened  plate  of  rock  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  heat 
rays  are  absorbed  by  water,  especially  by  a  solution  of  alum,  and  hence 
are  not  transmitted.  The  ultra-violet  rays  pass  through  rock  crystal, 
but  are  kept  back  even  by  ordinary  glass  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  by 
a  glass  that  is  colored  red  or  yellow,  and  also  by  fluorescent  substances 
(e.g.,  a  solution  of  quinine)  and  by  certain  hydrocarbons.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  study  independently  of  each  other  the  action  of  rays  of  long 
and  short  wave-lengths  upon  the  skin  or  on  the  eye. 

The  injurious  effect  of  great  heat  in  causing  burns  has  always  been 
known.  To  higher  degrees  of  radiant  heat  are  exposed  particularly 
those  who  work  by  a  fire,  for  example,  workmen  at  steel  forges.    The 
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skin  protects  itself  against  radiant  heat  by  abundant  sweating.  The 
evaporation  associated  with  this  withdraws  heat  from  the  skin,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  constantly  moist  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  an 
injury  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  eye  does  not  occur.  How  is  it 
with  the  deeper  parts?  Through  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  the 
heat  rays  are  refracted  just  like  light  rays,  aiid  are  united  into  a  focus 
situated  on  the  retina,  and  they  may  develop  there  a  considerable  heat 
effect,  just  as  we  can  by  means  of  a  strong  lens  set  fire  to  a  match  held 
at  its  focus.  But,  to  oppose  this,  is  the  fact  that  the  media  of  the  eye 
which  contain  such  a  large  amount  of  water  absorb  the  heat  rays  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  scarcely  reach  the  retina  at  all.  The  only  injury  to 
the  eye  which  can  with  probability  be  referred  to  radiant  heat  is  the  form 
of  cataract  which  glass-blowers  acquire,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  get 
first  on  the  left  side,  because  they  commonly  turn  this  toward  the  liquid 
glass  that  is  radiating  heat. 

The  visible  rays,  when  they  act  too  strongly,  cause  mainly  a  trouble- 
some sensation  of  dazzling  which  produces  blepharospasm  and  when 
it  isjDf  high  degree  is  associated  with  actual  pain  in  the  eye.  This  pain 
due  to  dazzling  cannot  emanate  from  the  retina,  because  the  latter  has 
no  sensory  nerves.  These  are  present  only  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
middle  coat  of  the  eye,  i.e.,  in  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris,  which  are 
both  rich  in  such  nerves.  The  ciliary  body  itself  is  not  impinged  upon 
by  the  light  nor  does  it  undergo  change  of  any  sort  when  light  acts  upon 
it,  and  hence  it  is  not  in  question.  The  iris,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tracts very  energetically  whenever  the  light  acts  strongly,  so  that  the 
pain  due  to  dazzling,  like  the  pain  that  follows  the  instillation  of  eserine, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  traction  upon  the  nerves  of  the  iris. 

Differing  from  the  pain  of  dazzling,  is  dazzling  itself,  which  is  appre- 
ciated as  a  disturbance  of  sight. 

It  occurs  when  either  too  great  an  absolute  amount  of  light  or  too  much  diffuse 
light  gets  into  the  eye.  Of  the  latter  case  we  shall  speak  when  considering  opacities  of 
the  cornea  (§  45).  When  a  quantity  of  light  which  is  absolutely  too  great  falls  upon  the 
eye,  the  portions  of  the  retina  which  are  impinged  upon  by  the  intense  light  become 
temporarily  undersensitive,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  visual  substances. 
Everybody  knows  the  troublesome  after  images  which  one  gets  so  readily  in  looking  at 
a  sunset,  and  which  cause  disturbance  in  vision  for  some  time.  From  prolonged  look- 
ing at  the  sun,  or  other  powerful  sources  of  light  (for  example,  electric  light),  a  per- 
manent disturbance  of  sight  may  result,  there  remaining  for  all  time,  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  spot  where  the  image  of  the  sun  was  cast  upon  the  retina  (that  is,  as 
a  rule,  at  the  macula  lutea),  an  area  of  indistinct  vision,  i.e.,  a  central  scotoma,  so  that 
minute  vision,  such  for  example  as  is  required  in  reading,  is  permanently  impaired. 
In  serious  cases  of  this  kind,  moreover,  we  find  with  the  ophthalmoscope  pigment 
changes  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  proving  that  actual  pathological  alterations 
of  tissue  were  set  up.  After  every  eclipse  of  the  sun,  numerous  cases  of  this  sort  are 
observed  among  persons  who  watched  the  eclipse  with  glasses  which  were  not  sufficiently 
smoked.  Since  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  unite  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  retina  to 
form  an  image  of  the  sun  (just  as  a  glass  lens  does  at  its  focus),  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  retina  was,  so  to  speak,  burned  at  the  point  at  which  the  image  of  the  sun 
was  formed.    But,  we  have  learned  above,  the  heat  rays,  on  account  of  their  absorption 
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by  the  watery  media,  practically  never  reach  the  retina.  Even  for  the  ultra-violet  rays 
the  fact  holdfi  good,  that  they  are  kept  back  in  good  part  by  the  media  of  the  eye,  so 
that  the  injury  to  the  retina  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  visible  rays  of  the 
spectnmi.  Since  under  normal  conditions  these  rays  excite  movement  of  the  retinal 
cones  and  the  retinal  pigment,  it  can  be  understood  how  an  increase  of  this  process 
above  a  certain  point  may  lead  to  pathological  changes. 

Another  consequence  of  dazzHng  is  erythropsia  (red  vision,  from  kpt^pdc  red). 
When  after  being  exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  quite  a  long  time  we  go  into  a  poorly- 
Ughted  room,  we  at  once  see  the  dark  surfaces  appear  green,  the  bright  surfaces  (for 
instance  a  window  in  the  room),  vividly  purple,  as  if  there  were  a  fire  outside.  Usually 
this  phenomenon  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  but  in  patients  who  have  been  operated  on 
for  cataract  it  may  happen  that  the  erythropsia  extends  over  the  whole  day,  or  returns 
on  the  following  day  in  the  morning  or  evening,  so  that  the  patients  become  very  much 
concerned.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  phenomenon  is  observed  only  in  persons 
with  slightly  pigmented  and  very  sensitive  eyes,  and  in  them  only  to  a  very  slight  de- 
gree. It  occurs  more  frequently  when  people  are  exposed  to  prolonged  dazzling  from 
snow  upon  which  the  sun  is  shining,  and  if  under  these  conditions  the  pupil  is  artifically 
dilated,  erythropsia  can  be  produced  in  anybody.  But  it  is  found  most  frequently  in 
persons  in  whom  the  pupil  has  been  enlai^ed  by  an  operation  (iridectomy)  and  particu- 
larly so,  if  at  the  same  time  the  lens  has  been  removed,  i.e.,  in  persons  who  have  been 
operated  on  for  cataract.  It  was  through  the  latter,  indeed,  that  we  first  learned  to 
recognize  erythropsia.  When  those  who  have  been  operated  on  for  cataract  Uy  aside 
their  dark  glasses  some  time  after  the  operation  and  are  then,  for  the  first  time,  exposed 
to  strong  sunlight,  they  are  frequently  alarmed  by  the  red  vision.  Erythropsia  can  be 
set  up  by  the  visible  rays  alone,  but  a  simultaneous  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is 
very  probable,  since  the  dazzling  produced  by  light  reflected  from  snow,  which  light  is 
very  rich  in  such  rays,  is  particularly  apt  to  produce  this  symptom.  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  circmnstance  that  aphakic  eyes  are  affected,  since  in  these,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
ultra-violet  rays  reach  the  retina  in  greater  amount  than  they  do  in  other  eyes. 

The  vUra-violet  rays  in  sunlight  are  to' a  considerable  extent  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere.  Hence  we  find  them  in  sunlight  in  greater  amount 
the  higher  we  are  above  the  sea.  The  richness  in  ultra-violet  rays  of 
artificial  sources  of  light  varies.  Poorest  in  this  regard  are  the  candle 
and  the  oil  lamp,  then  follow  in  order  the  different  kinds  of  Welsbach 
light,  acetylene  gas,  the  electric  incandescent  lights  (the  more  so  the 
more  modern  they  are,  i.e.,  the  more  light  eflSciency  they  have  with  the 
same  strength  of  current),  the  arc  lights,  and  lastly,  the  mercury- vapor 
lamp.  The  ultra-violet  rays,  if  they  enter  the  eye,  are  in  large  part 
absorbed  by  the  refractive  media  of  the  latter.  The  lens,  indeed,  not 
only  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  rays,  but  also  transforms  another  portion 
into  rays  of  greater  wave-length — visible  rays — so  that  the  lens  itself 
emits  a  grayish-green  light  (fluorescence  of  the  lens).  Hence,  aphakic 
eyes  receive  more  ultra-violet  rays  upon  the  retina  than  do  those  which 
contain  a  lens;  consequently  they  see  the  spectrum  prolonged  at  its 
violet  end,  and  they  are  easily  affected  with  erythropsia.  Since  the  lens 
absorbs  or  transforms  so  much  ultra-violet  light,  it  would  be  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  should  be  injured  by  rays  of  this  sort,  and  Hess  has 
actually  been  able  to  produce  slight  opacities  of  the  lens  by  great  and 
long-continued  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  rays  of  ultra-violet  light.  But 
nothing  like  this  seems  to  occur  in  the  human  eye  which  is  never  exposed 
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to  ultra-violet  light  to  such  an  intense  degree.  As  little  foundation  has 
the  view  held  by  some  that  the  ordinary  senile  cataract  is  caused  by  the 
light  rays  which  pass  through  the  lens  during  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
It  is  true  of  the  retina,  as  of  the  lens,  that  it  can  be  injured  experiment- 
ally by  ultra-violet  light.  But  in  man  this  occurs  only  under  unusual 
circumstances  and,  even  then,  only  in  a  transient  way. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light  upon  the 
exterior  parts,  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  (Widmark)  that  what  has  been  so  long  known  as 
sunburn,  i.e.,  the  erythema  of  the  skin  which  one  gets  from  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  sunlight,  is  produced  not  by  the  heat  rays  nor  the  visible 
rays,  but  by  the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  travelling  over  the  glaciers  one  is 
especially  apt  to  get  sunburn  (called  glacier-burn)  because,  at  great 
elevations  above  the  sea,  the  sunlight  is  richer  in  ultra-violet  rays,  and 
this,  moreover,  is  particularly  the  case  with  light  that  is  reflected  from 
the  snow.  When  glacier-burn  affects  the  eyes  it  is  called  snow  blindness, 
because  those  who  are  affected  by  it  are  scarcely  able  to  open  their 
swoUeji  and  inflamed  eyes.  The  same  symptoms  may  be  excited  by  in- 
tense electric  light  (in  working  with  the  flaming  arc  light,  or  with  the  arc 
produced  by  short  circuit,  etc.),  when  it  bears  the  name  of  ophthalmia 
electrica.  Snow  blindness  and  electric  ophthalmia  have  this  feature  in 
common  that  the  patient  feels  nothing  at  first,  and  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  begin  only  after  a  latent  period  of  from  half  a  day  to  a  day. 
These  symptoms  consist  of  swelling  and  redness  of  the  lids  and  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  also  of  erosions  of  the  cornea  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  caused  by  the  irritation.  Dangerous  as  the  con- 
dition may  appear  to  the  laity,  on  account  of  the  violent  pain  and  the 
photophobia,  it  nevertheless  passes  off  in  a  few  days.  Cold  compresses, 
and  the  instillation  of  a  weak  solution  of  cocaine,  to  relieve  the  pain, 
suffice  for  its  treatment. 

Such  violent  inflammations  apart,  the  ultra-violet  rays  when  they 
act  less  strongly  seem  also  able  to  produce  slighter  changes  of  a  chronic 
nature.  Many  persons  who  previously  could  work  well  by  artificial 
light  get  into  trouble  after  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  especi- 
ally one  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays.  They  have  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
burning  in  the  eyes,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  are 
found  to  be  hyperaemic.  Some  have  thought  that  spring  catarrh,  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  attributable  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  sunlight,  but  weighty  objections  argue  against  such  an 
assumption. 

The  injurious  action  of  light  is  obviated  by  protective  glasses.  For 
the  visible  rays  we  use  protective  glasses  of  a  neutral  gray  color.  These 
are  indicated  for  healthy  eyes  when  an  excess  of  light  has  to  be  kept  out 
(in  travelling  over  snow,  in  the  tropics,  and  in  certain  industrial  pur- 
suits). They  are  indicated  for  diseased  eyes,  to  protect  them  against 
even  ordinary  daylight,  when  either  there  is  great  sensitiveness  to  light 
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(photophobia)  or  disease  of  the  retina  or  uvea.  Since  the  organs  are 
stimulated  by  light  to  the  performance  of  their  function,  the  shutting 
out  of  light  is  the  first  condition  for  putting  them  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Since  all  kinds  of  glass  keeps  out  much  of  the  ultra-violet  light  the 
ordinary  smoked  glasses  give  in  most  cases  a  sufficient  protection  against 
the  ultra-violet  rays.  Hence  such  glasses  are  always  indicated  when 
with  much  ultra-violet  light  very  dazzling  visible  rays  are  present  (in 
dazzling  from  snow,  in  work  with  the  arc  light,  etc.).  If  we  have  to  do 
with  a  light  that  is  less  intense,  these  glasses  by  cutting  off  the  visible 
rays  impair  the  vision  of  minute  objects.  For  such  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  glass  which  keeps  out  the  visible  rays  either  little  or  not  at  all, 
but  keeps  out  the  ultra-violet  rays  as  completely  as  possible.  Glasses 
having  this  property  are  those  which  with  a  yellow  or  red  color  have 
also  a  certain  chemical  composition.  Fieuzal  devised  the  first  glasses  of 
this  sort.  Better  still  is  the  euphos  glass  recommended  by  Schanz  and 
Stoekhausen,  which  is  not  too  deep  a  yellow.  Such  glasses  are  to  be 
employed  when  it  is  only  a  question  of  keeping  out  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
Bulbs  for  the  electric  light  are  also  manufactured  of  such  glass. 

Of  the  Rbntgen  and  radium  rays  when  there  has  been  too  prolonged 
action,  there  has  been  observed,  not  only  in  experiments  upon  animals 
but  also  upon  man,  injury  to  the  eye,  namely,  inflammation  of  the 
exterior  parts  and  degeneration  of  the  retina.  The  latent  period  in  these 
cases  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  rays  we 
have  just  been  considering,  being  from  one  to  three  weeks.  In  the  thera- 
peutic application  of  these  rays  to  the  adnexa  of  the  eye,  the  eye  itself 
should  be  protected  by  a  shield  of  lead. 

Lightning  when  it  strikes  the  eye  produces  in  it  external  injuries,  chiefly  bums 
and  the  inflammations  that  result  from  them.  Moreover,  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  there 
may  occur  opacities  of  the  lens  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  these  conditions 
commonly  do  not  become  manifest  until  some  time  after  the  accident.  They  are  pro- 
duced not  like  the  external  injuries  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  by  the  power  possessed 
by  the  electric  discharge  to  kill  living  cells  even  without  the  development  of  heat.  Hess 
has  proved  this  for  the  lens,  showing  that  by  electric  shocks  the  epithelium  of  the  lens 
capsule  is  made  to  die,  the  result  being  a  clouding  of  the  lens.  The  same  consequences 
that  follow  a  stroke  of  lightning  are  also  observed  after  strong  etedric  shocks, 

II.     Mechanical  Injuries. 

Mechanical  injuries  of  acute  onset  are  wounds;  those  that  act  slowly 
are  pressure,  traction,  etc.  Into  this  matter  we  will  not  enter  here,  but 
only  into  one  property  of  the  eye,  which  belongs  to  it  alone  among  all 
the  organs  of  our  body,  and  which  leads  to  the  most  serious  mechanical 
disturbances.  The  eye,  in  fact,  is  in  large  part  a  hollow  structure  filled 
with  liquid  which  has  no  free  communication  externally,  as  the  outflow 
of  liquids  takes  place  simply  by  filtration.  The  slight  resilience  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  eye  affords  a  close  comparison  with  the  capsule  of  the 
skull.  Increase  of  tension,  due  to  a  disproportion  between  capacity  and 
contents,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  both  in  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball  and 
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in  that  of  the  skull,  and  the  consequences  are  analogous  in  both.  When 
in  youth  the  capsule  is  still  capable  of  expansion,  it  gives  way  and 
enlarges  (the  eye  in  the  case  of  hydrophthalmus,  the  skull  in  the  case  of 
hydrocephalus),  so  that  the  contents  have  less  to  sufifer  from  the  pressure. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  injury  from  pressure  is  the  more  marked  the  more 
rigid  the  capsule  has  become  with  advancing  age  (in  the  eye  by  greater 
rigidity  of  the  sclera,  in  the  skull  by  ossification  of  the  sutures).  Then 
as  a  result  of  the  pressure  the  delicate  nerve  elements  are  the  first  to 
suffer  (in  the  eye  the  optic  nerve  in  the  case  of  glaucoma;  in  the  skull, 
the  brain  in  the  case  of  intracranial  increase  of  pressure). 

The  lymph  of  the  brain  can  flow  off  not  only  to  the  spinal  cord  but 
also  forward  in  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  intracranial  increase  of  tension  lymph  accumulates  in  this 
space  under  high  pressure,  there  is  afforded  a  mechanical  source  of 
injury,  which  frequently  causes  the  blindness  occurring  in  diseases  of  the 
brain  (choked  disc). 

IIL    Chemical  Sources  of  Injury. 

Chemical  injuries  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  patho- 
logical processes.  The  vital  phenomena  going  on  in  cells  are  compli- 
cated  chemical  processes  which  are  affected  by  every  alteration  in* 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  liquid  surrounding  them.  In  a  more 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  parasitic  diseases  also  act  to  produce 
chemical  injury.  In  itself  the  bacterium  would  add  as  little  harm  to  the 
tissues  and  would  be  tolerated  with  the  same  absence  of  reaction  as  a 
granule  of  india  ink,  provided  that  like  the  latter  it  were  chemically 
indifferent.  But  by  the  production  of  toxic  substances  micro-organisms 
produce  an  injurious  effect  locally;  by  the  diffusion  of  these  substances 
they  act  on  the  neighboring  parts;  and  by  transmission  of  their  sub- 
stances through  the  lymph  and  blood-vessels  they  act  on  remote  organs. 
By  its  toxic  products  the  diphtheria  bacillus  sets  up  the  local  inflamma- 
tion in  the  throat,  and  by  the  toxins  that  pass  over  into  the  circulation 
it  causes  the  fever  and  the  paralysis.  Hence,  diseases  of  chemical  and 
parasitic  origin  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated,  and  it  is  only  from 
practical  considerations  that  we  will  here  regard  as  diseases  of  chemical 
origin  those  only  in  which  the  coincident  action  of  microbes  is,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  excluded. 

Chemically  active  substances  working  upon  the  surface  of  the  eye 
produce  in  it  corrosion  or  inflammation.  In  the  same  way,  chemically 
active  bodies  (for  example,  chips  of  metal  which  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye)  commonly  produce  severe  inflammation.  Again, 
such  inflammation  is  sometimes  also  set  up  by  substances  which  in  other 
places  do  not  act  to  cause  chemical  irritation.  For  instance,  atropine 
dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac  produces  in  some  persons  foUicular 
catarrh  or  erythematous  swelling  of  the  lid.  We  must  then  suppose 
that  there  is  a  special  individual  susceptibility,  which,  in  fact,  makes 
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itself  so  very  evident  in  other  parts  also  in  the  action  of  drugs  (an  example 
is  the  drug  exanthems).  This  individual  susceptibility  plays  a  particu- 
larly great  part  in  the  case  of  organic  poisons.  It  may  be  that  some 
persons  have  in  the  fluids  of  their  body  substances  which  act  to  protect 
them  against  certain  organic  poisons  and  which  are  absent  in  other 
I)eople.  A  good  example  of  this,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  is  the 
conjunctivitis  which  accompanies  hay  fever.  This  is  produced  by  the 
pollen  granules  of  the  gramineae  which,  passing  through  the  air,  get 
upon  the  conjunctiva  and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  there  cause 
inflammation  by  means  of  an  organic  toxic  substance  contained  in  them. 
The  proof  of  the  toxic  nature  of  this  inflammation  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  an  antitoxin  against  it.  But  there  are  only 
a  few  people  who  are  subject  to  hay  fever,  that  is,  who  are  susceptible  to 
the  corresponding  toxin,  and  whose  susceptibility  is  actually  increased 
as  a  result  of  having  one  attack  of  the  disease.  One  who  previously  free 
from  hay  fever  comes  into  a  region  where  it  is  frequent  and  acquires  it 
there,  in  the  following  years  gets  it  again  readily,  even  when  at  home. 
Conversely,  against  other  organic  poisons  a  certain  immunity  develops 
in  the  course  of  time.  This,  for  example,  is  true  of  the  jequirity  bean, 
the  infusion  of  which  when  placed  upon  the  conjunctiva  produces,  as  a 
result  of  the  abrin  contained  in  it,  a  violent  conjunctivitis,  which,  in 
consonance  with  its  toxic  origin,  does  not  set  in  until  after  a  certain 
period  of  latency.  Not  only  can  we  prepare  an  antitoxin  combating  the 
action  of  abrin  (Roemer)  but  after  a  jequirity  conjunctivitis  has  once 
occurred  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  conjunctivitis  by  a  second  appli- 
cation of  the  agent  except  after  a  rather  long  interval.  The  like  is  true 
of  dionin. 

A  combined  mechanical  and  chemical  action  probably  lies  at  the  bottom  of  those 
cases  in  which  conjunctivitis  is  set  up  by  small  foreign  bodies  of  a  special  sort  (the  hairs  of 
the  caterpillar,  the  hairs  from  certain  species  of  primula,  the  dust  from  hyacinth  bulbs). 

In  other  cases,  the  chemical  noxa  do  not  make  their  attack  upon  the  surface,  but 
from  the  blood,  from  which  they  are  thrown  out  into  the  tissues  that  become  aflfected. 
Two  agents  that  are  employed  in  skin  disease,  chrysarobin  and  naphthalin,  are  good 
examples  of  this.  Chrysarobin  often  causes  conjunctivitis,  not  only  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  locally  but  also  when,  starting  from  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  it  undergoes  absorption.  Naphthalin,  when  ingested  into  the  body,  causes 
retinitis  and  opacity  of  the  lens. 

Chronic  inflammations  or  degenerative  processes  are  produced  by  chemical  poisons 
more  frequently  than  are  acute  inflammations  (so  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  many 
other  poisons). 

In  addition  to  the  poisons  that  are  brought  into  it,  the  body  is  also  harmed  by 
those  which  it  itself  produces.  A  transition  form  between  the  introduced  and  the  self- 
produced  poisons  are  those  which  are  developed  in  the  digestive  canal  by  abnormal 
processes  of  decomposition  from  nutrient  materials  which  have  been  introduced  there 
and  are  not  in  themiselves  toxic.  By  some,  the  cause  of  many  diseases  has  been  regarded 
as  consisting  in  such  iniestinal  atUo-inioxications,  Hitherto,  however,  but  very  few 
facts  have  been  surely  demonstrated,  and  intestinal  intoxication  is  much  too  often  forced 
to  serve  as  a  convenient  etiology  for  the  most  various  diseases.  Better  established  and 
longest  known  is  the  etiologic  part  played  by  the  metabolic  diseases  proper,  like  gout, 
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diabetes,  etc.,  even  though  the  precise  way  in  which  the  general  disorder  of  metabolism 
causes  the  local  disease  (e.g.,  the  iritis  or  retinitis  in  the  case  of  the  eye)  is  still  obscure. 

Many  diseases  of  individual  organs  lead  to  diseases  of  the  eye, which  not  infrequently 
are  the  first  thing  that  directs  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  the  causal  affection. 
It  is  an  acquisition  of  most  recent  times  to  have  reco^ized  that  in  many  cases  these 
inter-relations  depend  upon  altered  chemical  action.  We  owe  this  knowledge  in  part 
to  the  discovery  of  the  function  of  the  glands  which  possess  an  interior  secretion;  diseases 
being  caused  both  by  the  increase  of  this  secretion  above  the  normal  and  by  its  cessa- 
tion. Again,  examination  with  sera  has  shown  how,  by  utilizing  the  roundabout  pas- 
sage through  another  animal,  we  can  study  the  interchange  of  action  in  the  organs  of 
the  same  body.  In  this  way  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  diseased  organs  can  deposit 
in  the  blood  the  products  of  their  metabolism  or  their  decomposition  which  cause, 
jdmost  Uke  a  regular  chemical  reaction,  definite  changes  in  other  organs  or  tissues. 
Here  is  still  a  wide  field  for  investigation  lying  before  us.  Only  a  few  of  the  best  known 
facts  can  be  adduced  as  examples  here. 

Upon  hypersecretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  depends  Basedow's  disease,  which  in 
fact  produces  important  symptoms  in  the  eye.  Deficiency  of  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
gland  on  account  of  congenital  or  acquired  absence  of  the  latter  leads  to  myxoedema. 
Cessation  of  functions  of  the  parathyroid  glands  is  the  cause  of  tetany,  among  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  opacity  of  the  lens  (particularly  lamellar  cataract)  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  Grave  disturbances  of  nutrition,  above  all  acromegaly,  are 
produced  by  degeneration  of  the  hypophysis,  in  which  case  the  eye  suffers,  although, 
to  be  sure,  indirectly,  owing  to  pressure  of  the  enlarged  gland  upon  the  optic  nerve. 

While  it  is  only  as  a  rare  occurrence  that  we  have  to  do  with  diseases  of  the  eye  that 
result  from  secretory  disturbances  in  the  glands  having  an  interior  secretion,  cases  are 
very  frequent  in  which  the  eye,  owing  to  chemical  influence,  is  implicated  in  disease 
of  other  organs.  The  most  frequent  case  of  this  sort  (equally  important  for  the  ophthal- 
mologist and  the  internist)  is  the  inflammation  of  the  retina  occurring  in  nephritis.  Up 
to  a  short  time  ago,  the  connection  between  the  two  has  been  sought  for  in  vascular 
changes  or  in  the  increase  of  blood  pressure,  conditions  which  both  usually  accompany 
chronic  nephritis;  or  it  has  been  supposed  to  consist  in  the  retention  in  the  body  of 
sodium  chloride,  due  to  its  insufficient  excretion  by  the  kidneys.  Although  these  factors 
cannot  perhaps  be  altogether  disregarded,  probably  the  main  injury  to  the  retina  is 
done  by  toxic  matter  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  kidney  substance  and 
which  possesses  a  particular  affinity  for  the  tissues  of  the  retina.  As  is  known,  we  can 
by  injecting  the  blood  of  an  animal  of  genus  A  into  an  animal  of  genus  B  obtain  in 
the  latter  a  serum  which,  if  injected  into  A,  dissolves  its  blood  corpuscles.  ("  We  ob- 
tain hfemolysin  for  A  by  immunizing  B  with  A's  blood,")  If,  now,  we  inject  into  B  a 
kidney  extract  obtained  from  A  (B  being  thus  immunized),  the  serum  of  B  if  injected 
into  A  causes  in  the  latter  not  only  nephritis,  but  also,  if  it  is  injected  into  the  carotid, 
retinitis  (Zur  Nedden).  The  nephrotoxin  formed  in  B  acts  chiefly  upon, the  kidneys  of 
A  because  in  the  animal  B,  which  has  been  rendered  immune  with  the  kidney  extract, 
there  are  formed  antitoxins  against  all  of  the  albuminous  substances  present  in  the 
kidney.  That  the  retina,  too,  is  diseased  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  has  one  or 
two  kinds  of  albumin,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  kidneys,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  attacked  by  the  nephrotoxin.  That  the  metabolic  products  of  the  normal 
kidney  do  not  injure  the  retina  of  the  same  animal,  presupposes  that  the  organs  of  one 
and  the  same  body  (or  of  another  individual  of  the  same  species)  are  immune  to  its 
own  metabolic  products.  (Unless  this  is  presupposed,  the  life  of  the  organism  would  be 
impossible.)  But  when  there  is  disease  of  an  organ  with  disintegration  of  tissue,  this 
immunity  may  not  suffice.  These  conclusions  still  move  very  much  in  the  region  of 
hypotheses,  but  in  any  case  the  experiments  which  form  their  basis  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  inter-connection  of  the  organs  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another  through 
the  agency  of  chemical  processes. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  sometimes  develop  not  only  as  a  result  of  diseases  of  individual 
oigans,  but  also  in  consequence  of  -physiological  processes  taking  place  in  them.    As  an 
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example  may  be  adduced  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  course  of  pregnancy  or  lactation,  without  there  being  any  other  demonstrable 
disease  of  the  body.  It  is  conjectured  that  in  this  case  also  the  faiilt  lies  with  the  action 
of  toxins,  which  either  have  been  formed  as  an  exceptional  thing  in  the  course  of  the 
physiological  processes  occurring  in  the  organs  concerned,  or  toward  which  the  eye 
does  not  possess  its  normal  immunity. 

IV.     Parasitic  Causes  op  Injury, 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  develops  most  frequently  as  a  result 
of  infections.  In  almost  every  person  with  a  high  fever  we  find  the 
conjunctiva  reddened  and  the  eye  glued  up;  i.e.,  we  find  a  slight  con- 
junctivitis. To  a  particularly  great  extent  is  this  the  case  in  measles. 
Many  acute  infectious  diseases,  however,  entail  for  the  eye  consequences 
that  are  considerably  more  serious,  namely,  metastatic  inflammation  of 
the  uvea  and  retina  and  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  chronic 
infectious  diseases  implicate  the  eye  even  more  frequently  than  do  the 
acute.  It  is  well  known  what  a  prominent  part  as  regards  eye  diseases 
falls  to  the  share  of  tuberculosis  (including  scrofula)  and  syphilis.  Some- 
times the  eye  complication  follows  the  primary  disease  after  a  number  of 
years,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  tabes, 
whose  cause  (syphilis)  has  apparently  been  cured  long  before.  The 
participation  of  the  individual  organs  in  an  infectious  disease  takes 
place  in  two  ways — by  direct  invasion  of  the  organs  by  the  microbes, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  toxins  produced  by  the  disease.  The  iritis  in 
the  early  stage  of  syphilis  is  excited  by  the  settlement  of  spirochsetse  in 
the  iris,  but  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in  syphilitic  tabes  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  late  toxin  action  of  syphilis. 

The  micro-organisms  may  either  attack  the  eye  itself  primarily  or 
make  an  entry  at  some  other  portion  of  the  body,  and  the  eye  is  impli- 
cated secondarily.  The  former  is  denoted  as  ectogenous,  the  latter  as 
endogenous  infection.  In  both  cases  a  distinction  must  be  made,  as  has 
been  emphasized  more  at  length  above,  between  the  direct  action  of 
micro-organisms  in  situ  and  their  remote  effects.  In  the  direct  infections 
of  the  eye  we  are  pretty  well  informed  regarding  these  relations,  because 
there  are  a  suflicient  number  of  dissections  at  hand.  In  ulcus  serpens, 
for  example,  the  suppuration  in  the  cornea  is  excited  by  the  bacteria 
which  are  there  present,  but  the  associated  iritis  and  the  accumulation 
of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  produced  by  remote  action,  the  bac- 
terial toxins,  which  are  diffused  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  causing  the  iris  to  become  inflamed.  Much  less  known  are  the 
relations  in  cases  of  the  second  kind,  in  which  the  eye  simply  participates 
in  a  general  infection.  In  the  two  most  important  chronic  infectious 
diseases,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  the  eye  is  very  frequently  affected. 
In  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  tubercle  baciUi  or  the  spirochsetse  are 
found  in  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  but  in  cases  still  more  numerous  their 
demonstration  is  not  as  yet  feasible,  and  it  will  be  the  task  of  some  future 
time  to  make  the  matter  clear.    Until  then,  the  clinician  will  often  have 
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to  content  himself  simply  with  bringing  a  given  affection  of  the  eyes 
into  etiological  connection  with  a  general  infection. 

(o)  EdogenoiLS  infection.  The  exterior  portions  of  the  eye,  the 
margins  of  the  lids,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  cornea,  can  be  attacked  by 
micro-organisms  directly,  and  these  may  either  get  a  foothold  upon  the 
intact  surface  or  may  require  a  lesion  of  the  epithelium  in  order  to  pene- 
trate into  the  tissues  and  injure  the  latter.  The  interior  of  the  eye  is  not 
accessible  to  ectogenous  infection  until  traumatism  or  ulcerative  per- 
foration enables  the  micro-organisms  to  enter. 

The  border  of  the  lids  presents  favorable  conditions  for  the  settlement 
of  microbes.  Between  the  cilia  there  collect  the  desquamated  epithe- 
lium and  also  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  both  of  which  in 
pathological  cases  form  scales  and  crusts,  and  as  an  additional  factor 
there  is  the  moistening  by  tears.  The  border  of  the  lid,  like  the  skin  in 
general,  quite  regularly  harbors  the  staphylococcus  albus  and  also  the 
xerosis  bacillus.  The  latter  is  a  bacillus  of  the  group  of  diphtheria  bacilli, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  with  certainty  only  by  animal 
experimentation,  which  shows  whether  the  injected  cultures  have  a 
pathological  action  or  not.  Both  the  staphylococcus  albus  and  the 
xerosis  bacillus  are  under  ordinary  circumstances  non-pathogenic  for  the 
eye.  In  the  case  of  inflammatory  disease,  such  as  blepharitis  ulcerosa 
and  acne  pustule  of  the  border  of  the  lid  (hordeolum)  the  staphylococcus 
aureus  is  also  present.  Moreover,  being  a  part  of  the  external  skin,  the 
border  of  the  lid  may  participate  in  all  diseases  of  the  skin  and  may  then 
harbor  the  morbific  germs  which  characterize  the  latter. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  the  cornea  form  a  moist  surface 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  upon  which  the  particles  of  dust  and  the 
germs  which  are  conveyed  through  the  air  remain  and  adhere.  Hence 
the  conjunctival  sac  is  almost  never  free  from  germs  and,  indeed,  at  times 
the  most  varied  kinds  of  germs,  saprophytic  and  pathogenic,  occur  there. 
But  they  do  not  multiply  in  the  conjunctiva,  because  by  the  winking 
movement  of  the  lids  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  swept  at  regular  intervals, 
and  the  tears  together  with  the  germs  contained  in  them  are  carried  into 
the  nose.  This  can  be  shown  if  cultures  of  readily  demonstrable  non- 
pathogenic bacteria  (e.g.,  the  bacterium  prodigiosum)  are  placed  in  the 
conjunctival  sac.  Soon  these  can  be  demonstrated  in  greater  and  greater 
quantity  in  the  nasal  mucus  while  they  disappear  at  the  same  rate  from 
the  conjunctival  sac.  Furthermore,  the  constant  gradual  current  of 
tears  passing  down  through  the  lachrymo-nasal  duct  prevents  germs  from 
ascending  against  the  current  from  the  nose  into  the  conjunctival  sac. 
When,  owing  to  deficient  winking,  the  drainage  of  tears  is  arrested,  the 
amount  of  germs  contained  in  the  conjunctival  sac  at  once  increases. 
This  amount  is,  therefore,  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening, 
and  is  particularly  apt  to  be  increased  by  a  bandage  because  the  latter 
checks  the  movement  of  the  lids.  By  increasing  the  germs  prolonged 
bandaging  of  the  eye  suflSces  of  itself  to  produce  a  catarrh  of  the  con- 
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junctiva.  We  see  this  often  in  the  clinic  when  after  a  cataract  operation 
the  other  eye,  which  has  not  been  operated  upon,  is  bandaged  for  one  or 
two  days,  whereupon  this  eye  often  shows  a  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  was  not  present  before.  Hence,  many  operators  before  every 
major  eye  operation  apply  a  test  bandage  for  a  day  to  see  whether  the  eye 
will  react  to  this  with  a  catarrhal  irritation. 

Besides  the  mechanical  part  which  the  tears  play  with  regard  to  the 
bacteria,  a  bactericidal  action  has  also  been  attributed  to  them,  but  this 
if  present  at  all  is  extremely  slight. 

Although  the  most  various  kinds  of  germs  fall  from  the  air  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  yet,  as  is  the  case  on  the  border  of  the  lids,  the 
non-pathogenic  white  staphylococci  and  the  xerosis  bacilli  are  the  only 
germs  found  as  regular  inhabitants  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  they 
actually  occur  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  conjunctival  sac  just  because 
they  are  continually  removed  by  the  tears.  Of  pathogenic  bacteria  only 
the  pneimiiococcus  and  the  streptococcus  occur  with  any  degree  of 
frequency  on  the  conjunctiva  (in  at  most  5  per  cent  of  the  cases).  When, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  conjunctiva  is  not  aflFected  by  these  germs, 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  lead  to  infections  of  wounds  on  the  eyeball.  A 
healthy  organism,  owing  to  its  normal  protective  forces  is,  in  fact,  a 
match  for  some  few  germs  even  if  they  are  pathogenic.  Hence,  even  in 
the  pre-aseptic  time  it  was  comparatively  seldom  that  one  had  to  com- 
plain of  infection  in  operations  on  the  eyeball.  If  such  an  infection  did 
set  in,  this  usually  took  place,  as  we  know  from  experiment,  not  from 
the  germs  in  the  conjunctival  sac — it  being  pre-supposed  that  the  latter 
was  normal — but  from  dirty  instruments. 

The  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  are  in  very  great  part  caused 
by  special  micro-organisms,  some  of  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  not 
being  pathogenic  either  for  other  mucous  membranes  in  man  or  for 
animals  at  all  (some  monkeys,  perhaps,  excepted).  In  this  category 
belong  the  ordinary  exciting  agents  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  namely, 
the  bacillus  of  Koch-Weeks  and  the  diplobacillus  of  Morax-Axenfeld. 
Others  are  dangerous  for  a  few  other  mucous  membranes  besides  the 
conjunctiva  and  mainly  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uro-genital 
tract,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gonococcus  and  probably  also  the  still  not 
certainly  known  exciting  cause  of  trachoma.  In  contrast  with  these 
most  frequent  morbific  agents,  others  which  are  generally  pathogenic, 
like  the  pneumo«occi,  streptococci,  diphtheria  bacilli,  etc.,  take  a  sub- 
ordinate place. 

Besides  ectogenous,  endogenous  infection  occurs  as  a  cause  of  con- 
junctivitis (the  conjunctivitis  of  measles  has  been  adduced  above  as  an 
example  of  this,  and  another  example  is  the  metastatic  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis),  but  these  cases  are  rare  in  comparison  with  those  of 
ectogenous  infection. 

Without  there  being  any  special  infection  from  without,  the  amount 
of  germs  contained  in  the  conjunctiva  is  greatly  increased  by  the  stag- 
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nation  of  tears,  which  accompanies  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  In 
the  healthy  lachrymal  saCj  inasmuch  as  the  tears  do  not  stay  in  it,  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  produced  by  the  germs  which  constantly 
arrive  with  the  tears  from  the  conjunctival  sac  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  In 
fact,  even  in  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lachrymal  sac  is 
usually  not  infected  by  the  germs  coming  from  the  conjunctiva.  This 
condition  changes  at  once  when,  owing  to  stenosis  of  the  lachrymo-nasal 
duct,  the  tears  stagnate  in  the  lachrymal  passages.  Then  the  germs 
multiply,  and  cause  a  catarrhal  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  tract  (dacryocystitis  chronica).  Then  in  the  contents  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  there  are  found  germs,  the  pneumococci  being  the  most 
numerous,  and  after  them  the  staphylococci  with  other  pyogenic  bac- 
teria. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tears  now  stagnate  in  the  conjunctival 
sac,  too,  the  latter  contains  the  same  bacterial  flora,  so  that  woimds 
accidentally  made  become  infected  readily  (ulcus  serpens)  and  so,  too, 
operations  on  the  eye  are  readily  followed  by  suppuration. 

The  corneay  being  a  tissue  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  is, 
just  like  the  conjunctiva,  more  in  danger  of  ectogenous  than  endogenous 
infection.  As  a  result  of  the  former,  there  develop  in  the  first  place  many 
of  the  corneal  ulcers  which  are  so  frequent.  With  regard  to  ectogenous 
infection  there  is  an  apparent  contrast  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
cornea,  in  that  the  bacteria  which  get  into  the  conjunctival  sac  are  able 
to  infect  the  conjunctiva,  even  when  intact,  while  it  is  assumed  that  for 
the  cornea  a  defect  of  the  epithelium  is  necessary  for  infection  to  take 
place.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is 
more  resistant  to  germs  than  is  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  But 
perhaps  the  difference  is  only  apparent.  For  while  in  the  conjunctival 
sac  the  germs  can  linger  for  a  time,  they  are  at  once  swept  by  the  lids 
off  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  it  is  only  when  depressions  are 
made  in  the  latter,  as  a  result  of  small  defects  in  the  surface,  that  the 
germs  can  remain  lying  in  these.  These  epithelial  defects  may  be  caused 
by  a  slight  traumatism.  The  cornea,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  exposed  to  external  injuries,  but  it  has  a  most  delicate 
epithelium,  which  is  quite  soft  and  besides  is  seated  on  the  smooth 
Bowman's  membrane,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  stripped  off  en  masse. 
Epithelial  lesions  of  the  cornea,  therefore,  are  among  the  most  frequent 
of  occurrences.  The  body  that  causes  the  injury  may  itself  inoculate 
the  cornea  directly  with  bacteria,  as  is  probably  to  be  assumed  for  many 
cases  of  deep  or  actually  perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  to  which 
suppuration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  succeeds.  In  mere  epithelial 
lesions,  a  simultaneous  inoculation  with  the  micro-organism  probably 
occurs  but  rarely  (e.g.,  in  the  infection  of  the  cornea  by  aspergillus 
fumigatus;  see  §  36).  Ordinarily  we  have  to  deal  with  a  secondary  inva- 
sion of  bacteria  into  the  small  wound,  for  we  find  the  infection  generally 
caused  by  bacteria  which  scarcely  ever  occur  on  the  foreign  bodies  that 
cause  the  injury,  but  occur  very  conmionly  in  the  conjunctival  sac. 
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The  most  frequent  of  these  bacteria  requiring  mention  is  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  which,  especially  in  cfisease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  to  be 
found  regularly  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  is  the  usual  exciting  cause  of 
ulcus  serpens.  Of  other  bacteria  which  occur  in  the  diseased  conjunctival 
sac  and  which  then  also  can  excite  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  should 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  diplobaciUi  of  Morax-Axenfeld. 

We  call  the  cases  in  which  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea  sets  in 
as  a  residt  of  a  conjunctival  lesion  secondary  keratitis,  in  contrast  with 
primary  keratitis,  in  which  the  cornea  is  the  first  point  of  attack  of  the 
injurious  agent.  In  the  cases  of  secondary  keratitis  traumatism  is  not 
required  in  order  to  produce  a  defect  of  the  epithelium,  but  this  defect 
may  also  develop  because,  owing  to  the  abundant  secretion  in  the  con- 
jimctival  sac,  the  corneal  epithelium  is  macerated  and  in  places  exfoliated, 
fio  that  access  to  the  corneal  tissues  is  opened  to  the  germs  present  in  the 
tissue.  Hence  we  particularly  often  find  secondary  corneal  ulcers  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  For  in  a  severe  case  of  conjunctivitis  the 
swollen  limbus  rises  steeply  from  the  cornea,  so  that  here  a  dead  angle  is 
produced,  in  which  the  secretion  remains  lying  because  it  cannot  be 
brushed  away  by  the  movement  of  the  lids.  Consequently  the  corneal 
epithelium  is  macerated  in  this  spot  most  of  all.  Infection  of  the  cornea 
may  be  produced  by  the  exciting  cause  of  the  simultaneously  present 
conjunctivitis,  but  may  also  be  produced  by  any  other  pyogenic  agent. 
Thus  in  conjunctivitis  gonorrhoica  and  diphtherica,  we  commonly  find 
in  the  corneal  ulcers  not  the  specific  bacteria  but  the  ordinary  pyogenic 
germs. 

In  suppurative  processes  in  the  cornea,  besides  the  bacteria  above 
mentioned,  there  have  been  found  as  isolated  instances  others  of  very 
different  kinds.  It  is  interesting  that  among  them  occur  those  which 
elsewhere  are  not  pathogenic  at  all  (e.g.,  the  bacillus  subtilis)  or  which 
so  far  have  been  found  only  in  the  cornea  (the  bacillus  of  Zur  Nedden). 

The  ectogenous  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  as  a  rule  takes 
place  only  when  the  eyeball  is  laid  open,  either  by  perforating  injury 
or  by  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  In  exceptional  cases,  a  very  thin 
place  in  the  envelopes  of  the  eye  may  enable  the  bacteria  to  enter,  this 
for  example  happening  in  subconjunctival  rupture  of  the  sclera,  in  which 
defects  of  the  epithelium  and  minute  splits  in  the  conjunctiva  might 
form  the  portal  of  entry.  Particularly  dangerous  are  old  scars  of  the 
cornea,  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  when  the  scar  is  protruding  and  thinned. 
By  the  movement  of  the  lids  the  epithelium  may  be  injured  at  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  scar,  and  the  germs  which  enter  there  get  not 
into  the  cornea  but  at  once  into  the  included  iris  and  thus  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  ("late  infection  of  the  eye'')- 

In  recent  injuries  either  the  body  that  causes  the  injury  carries 

the  germs  into  the  eye  (primary  infection),  or  these  germs  during  th^ 

succeeding  days,  as  long  as  the  wound  remains  unclosed,  enter  from  the 

conjunctiva    (secondary  infection).     In   perforating   injuries   primary 
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infection  is  the  more  frequent  process,  in  contradistinction  to  the  slight 
traumatisms  (erosions)  of  the  cornea,  in  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
secondary  infection  is  the  rule.  Whether  a  primary  or  a  secondary  infec- 
tion lies  at  the  basis  of  an  inflammation  can  in  part  be  determined  by  the 
period  at  which  the  inflammation  sets  in.  In  a  primary  infection  of  the 
eye  by  pyogenic  agents,  a  severe  inflammation  begins  in  twenty-four 
or  at  most  forty-eight  hours.  A  later  outbreak  of  the  inflammation  argues 
a  later  onset  of  infection,  i.e.,  a  secondary  infection. 

The  eye  is  not  a  single  cavity,  but  is  divided  by  a  diaphragm  con- 
sisting of  the  lens  and  the  zonula  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  segment. 
As  regards  infection  the  two  behave  in  diflferent  ways. 

Perforating  wounds  in  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  often  heal  with- 
out inflammation,  even  when  they  are  produced  by  foreign  bodies  that 
are  not  sterile,  because  the  aqueous  which  gushes  out  at  once  effects  a 
natural  irrigation  and  cleansing  of  the  wound.  (Thus  it  is  explained  why 
minute  perforating  punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  aque- 
ous does  not  escape,  are  more  dangerous  than  large  incised  wounds.  In 
the  pre-aseptic  time  discission  of  a  secondary  cataract  was  in  the  hands 
of  some  operators  a  more .  dangerous  procedure  than  the  cataract  opera- 
tion itself.)  Even  the  very  frequently  occurring  perforation  of  the  cornea 
by  ulcers  but  rarely  leads  to  purulent  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
because,  from  the  moment  of  perforation  up  to  the  closure  of  the  opening, 
aqueous  continually  oozes  out  and  impedes  the  progress  of  germs  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Quite  different  is  the  behavior  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  eye 
with  regard  to  a  perforating  injury.  The  vitreous  does  not  flow  out  in 
any  great  quantity,  but  lies  in  the  wound.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  not 
irrigated — in  fact,  the  protruding  vitreous  affords  subsequently  a  con- 
venient path  for  the  entrance  of  germs.  The  bacteria  arriving  in  the 
vitreous  find  here  an  excellent  nutrient  material,  the  more  so  since  the 
natural  protective  substances  are  absent  from  the  vitreous.  Hence 
many  bacteria  which  otherwise  are  not  pathogenic  for  the  body  excite 
severe  inflammation  when  introduced  into  the  vitreous.  Of  such  saphro- 
phytes  the  bacillus  subtilis  (hay  bacillus)  is  the  one  that  most  fre- 
quently becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  a  severe  inflammation  (usually  a 
panophthalmitis) . 

Not  only  does  infection  develop  more  readily  in  the  posterior  division 
of  the  eye  than  in  the  anterior,  but  it  has  much  more  serious  results  in  the 
former.  Even  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  anterior  segment  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  blindness.  Its  consequences,  posterior  synechias 
and  pupillary  membranes  and  even  a  secondary  opacity  of  the  lens,  can 
in  many  cases  be  removed  by  operation.  An  infection  in  the  vitreous 
cavity  leads  in  slight  cases  to  a  plastic,  in  severe  cases  to  a  purulent  in- 
flammation. In  the  latter  case  the  pus  may  either  become  encapsulated 
(abscess  of  the  vitreous)  or  break  through  to  the  outside  (panophthal- 
mitis).   Even  in  the  slightest  cases,  those  of  plastic  inflammation,  the  eye 
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usually  becomes  blind,  because  the  exudates  subsequently  shrink   and 
detach  the  retina  from  its  bed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  understood  that  operations  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye  could  be  made  with  good  results  even  in  the 
pre-aseptic  time,  while  any  manipulation  in  the  vitreous  cavity  was 
scouted,  because,  as  experience  showed,  it  was  always  followed  by 
suppuration  of  the  eye.  The  aseptic  method  has  made  a  transformation 
in  this  regard,  but  for  traumatic  lesions  the  old  law  still  holds  good. 

While  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  commonly  affects  only  one  of  the  two 
segments  of  the  eyeball,  this  is  not  true  of  the  subsequent  inflammation.  With  regard 
to  this,  three  cases  occur:  1.  The  inflammation  remains  absolutely  conflned  to  one 
segment.  We  may  see  in  the  depth  of  the  vitreous  an  abscess  develop  about  a  foreign 
body  while  the  anterior  segment  remains  quite  normal.  To  be  sure,  cases  of  this  kind 
in  eetogenous  infection  are  very  rare;  in  endogenous  infection  they  occur  more  often. 
Particularly  in  the  metastatic  inflammation,  which  is  produced  by  the  meningococcus 
and  which  accompanies  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  we  not  so  very  rarely  see  the  yellow 
reflex  of  pus  in  the  depth  of  the  eye  while  the  anterior  segment  is  normal.  Of  course, 
too,  the  converse  may  occur  (i.e.,  suppuration  in  the  confines  of  the  anterior  chamber 
while  the  posterior  division  is  intact),  only  this  cannot  commonly  be  proved,  since  a 
view  into  the  deeper  parts  is  prevented  by  the  exudate.  2.  In  infection  of  one  segment 
there  develops  in  the  other  a  somewhat  less  severe  inflammation  due  to  the  action  of 
toxins  which  diffuse  from  the  primary  focus  of  inflammation  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  other  segment.  This  is  the  most  frequent  case.  With  infections  of  the  vitre- 
ous cavity  there  is  present  in  the  anterior  s^ment  an  iritis.  Similarly  with  infection  of 
the  anterior  segment  there  develops  a  non-purulent  exudate  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  vitreous,  or,  in  the  lightest  cases,  there  develops  at  least  hyperaBmia  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  This  latter  is  found  at  times  as  a  remote  effect  even  in  non-perforat- 
ing ulcers  of  the  cornea.  3.  The  agents  themselves  which  excite  infection  pass  from 
one  segment  to  the  other  and  lead  to  a  severe  inflammation  there. 

WTiich  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  occurs  depends  mainly  on  two  circumstances, 
the  virulence  of  the  infection  and  the  density  of  the  diaphragm.  The  latter  is  diminished 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  case  of  absence  of  the  lens  (e.g.,  in  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
on  for  cataract)  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  event  of  an  injury  to  the  lens.  In  cases  of 
the  latter  sort,  there  is  .the  additional  factor  that  the  swelling  lens  masses  give  a  much 
better  nutrient  material  for  bacteria  than  does  the  aqueous.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  the  same  infection  situated  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  chamber  has 
much  more  serious  consequences  if  the  capsule  of  the  lens  has  previously  been  ruptured. 
It  is  an  old  experience  that  perforating  injuries  with  opening  of  the  lens  capsule  are 
more  often  followed  by  severe  inflammation  than  are  precisely  similar  injuries  with  an 
intact  lens.  For  the  same  reason  in  the  pre-aseptic  time  the  operation  for  cataract  was 
followed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  by  purulent  infection,  while  this  almost  never 
took  place  after  an  iridectomy. 

The  bacteria  that  enter  the  anterior  chamber  multiply  in  the  aqueous  and  often 
also  grow  out  into  the  iris.    The  bacteria  which  get  into  the  vitreous  grow  abundantly 
in  the  latter,  but  do  not  ordinarily  pass  into  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye.    The  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  latter  depends,  therefore,  on  the  remote  action  of  the  bacteria 
present  in  the  vitreous.    The  inflammation  consequently  affects  mainly  the  inner  sur- 
face of  these  membranes,  i.e.,  the  retinal  coating  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  retina  itself, 
on  which  account  the  name  endophthalmitis  is  a  proper  one  for  this  sort  of  inflamma- 
tion.    When  the  bacteria  are  particularly  abundant  or  virulent,  necrosis  of  the  coats 
o{  the  eye  develops,  starting  from  their  inner  surface.    Necrosis  of  the  cornea  leads  to 
the  entrance  into  it  of  leucocytes  and  to  a  demarcating  inflammation  with  the  clinical 
nictiire  of  a  ring  abscess.    Necrosis  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye  in  the  posterior  segment 
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affects  first  the  retina,  then,  when  of  great  intensity,  the  chorioid  also,  and  last  of  all  the 
sckra,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  in  panophthalmitis. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  its  situation  (anterior  chamber  or  vitreous)  and  of 
individual  susceptibility,  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  depends  mainly  on  the  quan- 
tity and  virulence  of  the  invading  bacteria.  In  the  traumatic  inflammations  the  most 
frequent  exciting  cause  of  purulent  inflammation  is  the  streptococcus  and  secondly 
the  bacillus  subtilis;  in  operative  injuries  the  pneumococcus  comes  first  and  the  strep- 
tococcus second. 

Slighter  inflammations  also  occur  after  injuries  and  operations.  Such  inflamma- 
tions set  in  only  after  a  rather  long  period  of  incubation,  sometimes  indeed  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks,  and  run  a  milder  course.  In  place  of  the  purulent  exudate  there 
appears  a  delicate  plastic  exudate  or  precipitate.  However,  even  these  cases  of  insidi- 
ous inflammation  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  In  exceptional 
instances  such  mild  cases  may  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  pyogenic  germs,  while  in 
other  cases  are  found  bacteria  which  are  less  virulent  or  which  in  other  situations  are 
not  pathogenic  at  all.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  any  bacteria  whatever. 

(6)  Endogenous  infection.  Endogenous  infection  consists  in  this, 
that  pathogenic  germs  get  into  the  blood  and  are  carried  with  it  into  the 
vessels  of  the  eye,  where  they  settle.  The  nature  of  the  eye  inflammation 
depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  germ.  The  pyogenic  germs  cause 
a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  generally  passes  over  into 
panophthalmitis.  It  is  these  inflammations  that  are  known  as  metastatic 
inflammations  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Metastatic  ophthalmia  is  produced  either  by  ordinary  pyogenic 
germs,  among  which  the  streptococci  rank  first  and  the  pneumococci 
second,  or  by  bacteria  which  are  specific  for  certain  definite  diseases  (e.g., 
the  meningococcus,  the  pneumobacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus,  etc.).  Moreover,  a  mixed  infection  may  also  occur.  The 
diseases  caused  by  these  bacteria,  and  above  all  puerperal  fever  and 
ordinary  pyaemia,  are  the  main  cause  of  metastatic  ophthalmia.  But 
sometimes — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  inconsiderable  attack  of 
influenza  or  a  very  small  purulent  focus  somewhere  in  the  body — the 
original  disease  may  develop  in  so  mild  a  guise  that  it  is  overlooked, 
and  the  panophthalmitis  apparently  develops  spontaneously  (crypto- 
genous  metastatic  ophthalmia). 

Although  it  is  the  rule  that  endogenous  infection  with  pyogenic  germs 
produces  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  yet,  just  as  has  been  stated 
to  hold  good  for  ectogenous  infection,  exceptions  occur  in  the  sense 
that  sometimes  the  inflammation  shows  a  light  character,  and  in  fact 
may  be  limited  to  individual  foci  in  the  chorioid  or  retina  which  go  on 
to  healing.  A  mild  course  is  comparatively  frequent  in  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  relapsing  fever,  whose  exciting  cause, 
however,  the  spirillum,  is  not  one  of  the  pyogenic  germs.  In  relapsing 
fever  the  eye  is  implicated  usually  under  the  form  of  a  benign  irido- 
cyclitis. These  cases  form  a  transition  to  the  second  group  of  cases  of 
endogenous  infection,  which  are  caused  by  the  germs  that  excite  chronic 
infectious  diseases. 
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Of  chronic  infections  diseases  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
tuberculosis  (lepra  resembles  it)  and  syphilis.  In  addition  there  are 
gonorrhoea,  when  by  entrance  into  the  blood  channels  it  has  led  to  general 
infection,  and  also  articular  rheumatism,  with  regard  to  whose  causal 
agent  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached.  These  diseases  are  complicated 
by  eye  inflammations  which,  in  conformity  with  the  pathogenic  prop- 
erties of  their  exciting  germ,  are  not  acute  and  purulent  but  chronic  and 
non-purulent.  The  different  membranes  of  the  eye  are  attacked  by  these 
inflammations  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  this  does  not  depend 
simply  on  the  vascularity  of  the  membrane,  for  the  non-vascular  cornea 
is  often  affected.  It  is  assumed  that  the  microbes  in  question  or  their 
toxins  possess  a  differing  affinity  for  the  individual  membranes  of  the 
eye.  By  far  the  oftenest  to  suffer  is  the  uvea,  and  in  this  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  suffer  the  most,  the  chorioid  less.  Tuberculous,  syphilitic, 
gonorrhoeal,  and  rheumatic  irido-cyclitis  are  frequent  diseases. 

The  way  in  which  the  uvea  participates  in  the  general  infection,  whether  by  the 
presence  of  the  bacteria  themselves  in  the  tissue  or  by  the  mere  action  of  toxins,  has 
been  but  little  investigated  as  yet  and  is  probably  not  always  the  same.  In  tuberculo- 
sis at  times  iritis  occurs  with  evident  tubercle  nodules  which  without  doubt  are  caused 
by  the  bacilli  themselves;  but  still  more  often  we  find  a  chronic  iritis  which  neither 
clinically  nor  microscopically  shows  tubercle  nodules  nor  allows  lis  to  demonstrate 
bacilli  by  the  microscope  or  by  inoculation,  so  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
the  iritis  to  a  simple  toxin  action.  But  the  possibility  is  by  no  means  excluded  that  in 
Buch  cases  the  tubercle  bacilli  themselves,  although  in  scanty  number  and  in  a  weak- 
ened state,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  Stock,  by  injecting  tubercle  bacilli 
into  the  blood  of  test  animals,  has  produced  small  nodules  in  the  iris  and  white  patches 
in  the  chorioid,  which  disappeared  again  after  a  short  time,  while  severe  tuberculosis 
always  develops  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  introduced  into  the  eye.  Stock  explains 
the  benignity  of  the  affection  in  the  first  case  by  the  assumption  that  the  tubercle 
bacilli  may  have  undeigone  weakening,  due  to  their  stay  in  the  blood.  'Hie  like 
explanation  may  hold  good  for  the  cases  of  benign  tuberculosis  of  the  uvea  in  man. 

The  cornea  becomes  diseased  under  the  guise  of  keratitis  parenchymatosa,  kera- 
titis eczematosa  (scrofulosa),  and  sclerosing  keratitis.  The  first  disease  is  in  most  cases 
to  be  attributed  to  hereditary  syphilis,  the  two  latter  affections  to  tuberculosis.  Here, 
again,  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  disease  of  the  cornea  depends  upon  the  direct 
action  of  the  microbes  which  may  get  into  the  cornea  from  its  marginal  vessels  or  upon 
the  action  of  toxins.  In  animals,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  produced  by  the  inoculation 
of  syphilitic  material  an  inflammation  which  resembles  parenchymatous  keratitis  and 
in  which  spirochaeUs  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  cornea.  A  similar  keratitis  can  be 
produced  experimentally,  by  injecting  the  trypanosomes,  which  are  akin  to  the  spiro- 
chstse.  The  retina,  in  which  the  metastases  that  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious 
diseases  are  most  often  localized,  is  rarely  affected  primarily,  but  very  often  secondarily 
in  chronic  infectious  diseases. 

By  endogenous  infection  of  wounds  we  understand  the  settling  of  microbes-,  which 

are  present  in  the  circulating  blood,  in  those  parts  of  the  body  that  have  been  injured 

by  traumatism.    This  process  can  be  set  up  experimentally  by  injecting  pyogenic  germs 

into  the  blood  channel  and  then  injuring  the  eye.    What  can  be  done  in  experiments  on 

animals  must  be  regarded  as  probably  also  pxjssible  in  man,  and  some  cases  which  have 

been  carefully  examined  belong  with  great  probability  in  this  category  [of  endogenous 

wound  infection].     But  we  must  be  very  careful  how,  without  surer  proof,  we  accept 

this  process  as  a  convenient  explanation  of  all  possible  diseases  whose  causes  we  do  not 

iiiow. 
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V.    Degenerative  Processes. 

The  line  cannot  be  sharply  drawn  between  simple  degenerative 
processes  and  inflammatory  processes  that  run  a  very  chronic  course. 
Simple  degeneration  has  its  purest  embodiment  in  the  changes  which 
old  age  brings  with  it.  Rather  arbitrarily  some  of  these  changes  are  called 
physiological,  others  pathological,  according  as  they  are  present  in  the 
majority  or  only  in  the  minority  of  old  people,  or,  even  less  rightly, 
according  as  they  proceed  without  or  with  disturbance  of  the  function 
of  the  eye.  The  Pinguecula  and  gerontoxon  are  regarded  as  physio- 
logical changes,  but  senile  cataract  as  pathological,  although  quite  small 
opacities  of  the  lens  are  but  rarely  missing  in  very  old  people. 

A  form  of  senile  degeneration  which  is  disseminated  over  the  whole 
body  is  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  connective  tissue  and  of  the  elastic 
fibers.  In  the  eye  this  degeneration  is  the  origin  of  the  Pinguecula  and 
also  of  that  thickening  of  the  pupillary  margin  by  which  its  motility 
is  impaired.  Hyaline  exudations  and  thickenings  are  found  in  old  persons 
in  Descemet^s  membrane,  and  also  in  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the  uvea,  where 
they  sometimes  become  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  so-called 
'*  drusen,"  and  may  even  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  sight,  if  they  actually 
occupy  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea.  Another  senile  change  in  this 
region  is  the  central  senile  retino-chorioiditis,  which  occupies  a  mid-place 
between  degenerative  and  inflammatory  processes,  and  which,  since  it 
leads  to  a  central  scotoma,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  the  impaired 
sight  of  old  people.  The  cystic  degeneration  of  the  retina  occurring  in 
old  people  affects  only  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, impair  the  sight.  Very  often  the  eye  becomes  diseased  indirectly, 
as  a  result  of  senile  change  in  the  vessels.  Arteriosclerosis  may  lead,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  rupture  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  narrowing  or  occlusion 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  retina,  the  results  of  which  are  hemorrhages, 
and  degenerative  processes  in  the  retina.  In  sclerosis  of  the  main  trunk 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  the  internal  carotid,  the  optic  nerve  may 
be  so  compressed  by  the  hard  vessel  wall  that  it  atrophies. 

Physical  influences,  without  exceeding  their  customary  limits,  may 
lead  to  degenerative  changes,  if  either  they  act  in  a  cumulative  way 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  if  a  tissue  that  has  too  little  resistance  is 
opposed  to  them.  The  former  is  the  case  with  the  Pinguecula,  which, 
although  it  is  a  senile  phenomenon,  yet  develops  only  at  that  portion  of 
the  cornea  which  is  exposed  to  the  air;  the  latter  is  true  of  the  zonular 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  develops  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  in  eyes  which  have  suffered  in  nutrition,  owing  to  some  grave 
disease.  In  exceptional  instances,  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  occurs 
as  a  simple  senile  change,  in  which  case  age  constitutes  the  cause  of  the 
diminished  nutrition  of  the  cornea. 

Poisons  attack  first  of  all  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  eye,  the 
retina,  and  in  this  again  the  ganglion  cells  which  are  particularly  sus« 
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ceptible  to  poison.  These  cells  are  simply  killed  by  the  poison,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  there  is  developed  an  ascending  atrophy  of  the 
nerve-fiber  layer  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  This  process  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  for  a  series  of  poisons  (quinine,  filix  mas, 
etc.)  and  by  some  is  asserted  to  occur  in  the  case  of  other  poisons  also 
(tobacco,  alcohol,  etc.). 

For  a  series  of  degenerative  processes  we  do  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  know  the  cause.  Only  a  few  of  these  processes  need  be  mentioned 
here:  In  the  cornea,  nodular  and  lattice-shaped  opacity  and  keratoconus; 
in  the  lens,  many  forms  of  partial  opacity:  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve, 
retinitis  pigmentosa  and  those  changes  which  characterize  Sachs's  family 
amaurotic  idiocy.  These  degenerations  occur  rather  often  with  an 
hereditary  or  family  distribution,  so  that  probably  they  are  founded  on 
some  congenital  defective  structure  of  the  tissues,  which  later  in  the  course 
of  life  becomes  manifest  as  an  actual  disease. 

VI.    Congenital  Defects,  Heredity. 

We  call  many  a  thing  a  congenital  defect  of  the  eye  without 
being  able  to  offer  sure  proof  that  it  actually  was  present  at  the  very 
moment  of  birth.  Gross  changes  in  the  eye  of  a  new-born  child,  to  be 
sure,  excite  the  attention  at  once,  but  changes  in  the  background  of  the 
eye  are  naturally  not  discovered  until  much  later,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  and  even  complete  opacities  of  the 
lens  are  usually  not  noticed  until  weeks  or  months  after  birth.  So  it 
happens  that  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  cataract, 
the  cataracta  perinuclearis,  we  do  not  yet  know  for  certain  whether  it 
is  congenital  or  is  acquired  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Of  one  anomaly  which 
is  called  congenital,  the  medullated  fibers  of  the  retina,  we  know  cer- 
tainly now  that  it  cannot  be  congenital,  because  at  the  time  of  birth 
the  optic  nerve  itself  possesses  no  medullary  sheaths,  these  being  formed 
first  in  extra-uterine  life.  The  laity  proceed  in  a  still  more  inconsequent 
fashion,  changes  which  develop  soon  after  birth  (e.g.,  those  due  to  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum)  being  often  alleged  to  be  congenital. 

Congenital  defects  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  depends  on  an  inter- 
ference of  development  (malformations,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word),  the  other  on  some  disease  of  the  fetus.-  A  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cannot  be  drawn  in  all  cases. 

The  disturbances  of  det^elopment  are  attributable  either  to  a  defective 
constitution  of  the  germ-cell  itself,  having  its  origin  in  the  father  or  the 
.mother,  or  to  the  action  of  the  neighboring  parts  upon  the  developing 
germ-cell.  A  good  example  of  the  first  case  is  congenital  ptosis,  which 
sometimes  is  inherited  through  several  generations.  It  is  due  to  entire 
absence  or  defective  development  of  the  levator  palpebrse.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  colobomata  or  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  with  con- 
genital displacement  of  the  lens,  etc.  Malformations  based  upon  a  defect- 
ive germ-cell  show  typical  forms  which  find  their  explanation  in  embry- 
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ology.  Injurious  efifects  of  the  surrounding  parts  on  the  germ-cell  are 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  pressure  of  the  amnion  upon  the  fetus, 
or  in  the  presence  of  amniotic  bands,  by  which  many  anomalies  in  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva  are  accounted  for. 

Fetal  diseases  arise  either  from  diseases  of  parents  (especially  syphilis) 
or  from  traumatic  injuries  which  afifect  the  fetus  while  still  in  utero. 
In  new-born  children,  we  may  find  either  the  results  of  diseases  that 
have  already  run  their  course — such  as  opacities  of  the  cornea  or  staphy- 
lomata  following  keratitis,  adhesion  of  the  pupil  or  atypical  colobomata 
following  iritis,  etc. — or  diseases  (for  instance,  retinitis  pigmentosa)  which 
are  still  recent  and  which  undergo  further  development  in  extra-uterine 
life.  Congenital  tumors  also  (for  example,  angiomata,  naevi,  gliomata) 
occur,  which  grow  larger  in  after  life.  The  congenital  defects  which 
are  produced  by  external  injuries  or  by  diseases  are  not  so  typical  as 
the  malformations  proper.  In  recent  times,  the  production  in  an  experi- 
mental way  of  disturbances  of  development  by  action  from  without 
forms  a  fertile  field  of  study. 

In  this  text-book,  the  malformations  proper,  being  the  really  typical  changes^ 
are  the  conditions  mainly  pictured.  Some  of  them,  e.g.,  albinism,  form  but  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  general  inhibition  of  development  or  they  are  at  least  accompanied  by 
other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  body;  but  generally  the  malformation  of  the  eye  is 
the  only  congenital  defect  present.  Most  malformations  can  be  attributed  to  inhibition 
of  development.  The  earlier  this  sets  in  the  more  marked  are  the  consequences.  Thus 
in  inhibition  occurring  in  the  earliest  stage  of  existence  there  is  anophthalmus,  in  which 
case  only  a  scarcely  recognizable  rudiment  of  the  eyeball  is  present.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  inhibition  of  development  most  frequently  affects  those  parts  in 
which  the  processes  of  development  are  most  complicated.  In  the  eye  this  is  the  region 
of  the  fetal  ocular  fissure.  Incomplete  or  too  late  closure  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  congenital  malformations.  That  is,  if  of  extreme  degree  it  is  the  cause 
of  microphthalmus  with  appended  cyst;  when  of  slighter  degree,  is  the  cause  of  colo- 
boma  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  of  ectopia  of  the  lens,  etc.  In  the  human 
being  after  birth,  then,  we  find  either  the  actual  condition  set  up  by  the  inhibition  of 
development  or  else  its  consequences.  Thus,  for  example,  the  cysts,  which  sometimes 
hang  upon  the  microphthalmic  eyeball  and  are  usually  considerably  larger  than  the 
latter,  are  in  after-development  due  to  ectasis  of  the  insufficiently  closed  spot  in  the 
wall  of  the  eye.  In  such  a  way  as  this  an  oigan  which  was  originally  well  developed 
may  be  secondarily  altered. 

Many  malformations  are  caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  fetal  structures,  which 
otherwise  undergo  retrogression  even  before  birth  (e.g.,  a  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  or 
a  persistent  pupillary  membrane).  Hydrophthalmus  is  attributed  to  persistence  of  the 
fetal  ligamentum  pectinatum,  so  that  the  tissue  in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber 
is  made  more  dense.  This  interferes  with  the  filtration  of  the  aqueous  outward,  so  that 
there  are  developed  increase  of  tension  and,  afterward,  enlargement  of  the  entire  eye. 
Here,  too,  the  conspicuous  thing  is  not  the  malformation  prof)er  but  its  final  result,  the 
enlargement  of  the  eyeball. 

The  most  important  cause  of  the  malformations  proper  is  a  defective  constitution 
gf  the  germ-cell,  which  is  acquired  through  heredity.  In  the  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
heredity  takes  place  in  two  ways,  by  transmission  of  a  defective  tendency  which 
sooner  or  later  develops  into  a  malformation  or  a  disease,  or  by  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  itself.  The  most  frequent  example  of  the  latter  case  (so-called  pseudo-heredity) 
is  the  inheritance  of  syphilis,  which  takes  place  by  the  direct  passage  of  spirochsetA 
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from  the  mother  to  the  fetus;  furthermore,  chemical  substances  (e.g.,  alcohol)  circulating 
in  the  blood  may  cause  the  fetus  to  be  diseased.  But  by  heredity  in  the  true  sense  we 
understand  simply  the  transmission  of  a  defective  tendency  to  the  descendant.  Weiss- 
mann  has  formulated  the  following  hypothesis  with  regard  to  heredity  in  general: 
The  chromatin  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  which  has  just  been  fertilized,  and 
which  consists  of  the  combined  paternal  and  maternal  chromatin,  is  not  completely 
consumed  in  building  up  a  new  organism  by  a  process  of  continuous  subdivision,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  stored  up  and  remains  as  the  germ-plasm.  This,  in  the  developed 
organism,  is  deposited  in  the  germ-cells  themselves,  and  from  it  springs  the  next  genera- 
tion (continuity  of  germ-plasm).  When,  therefore,  father  and  son  have  the  same  heredi- 
tary defects,  this  arises  from  the  same  defective  germ-plasm.  For  the  first  in  the  line 
of  ancestors  who  shows  the  defect  at  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that  for  unknown  reasons 
the  germ-plasm  from  which  he  was  derived  was  constituted  differently  from  that  of 
his  predecessors  (primary  germ  variation).  But  when  this  abnormal  constitution  of  the 
germ-plasm  has  once  developed,  it  can,  in  accordance  with  the  continuity  of  germ-plasm, 
be  transmitted  to  all  succeeding  generations,  as  the  production  by  animal  breeders 
of  new  varieties  of  animals  from  a  single  abnormally  formed  individual  proves. 

Heredity  from  one  generation  to  the  next  is  direct  heredity.  But  one  or  more 
generations  may  be  skipped,  the  defective  tendency  of  the  germ-cell  remaining  latent 
(indirect  or  discontinuous  heredity,  or  atavism).  This  skipping  of  generations  may 
actually  go  so  far  that  the  like  structure  is  found  only  in  our  ancestors  among  the  ani- 
mals. For  example,  the  presence  of  hyaline  cartilage  in  the  semilunar  fold,  which  is 
extremely  rare  in  Europeans  and  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  lower  races  of  man- 
kind, represents  the  cartilage  in  the  membrana  nictitans  of  the  mammalia.  Discon- 
tinuous heredity  is  found  quite  regularly  in  two  eye  diseases,  color-blindness  and  heredi- 
tary neuritis  with  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  (Leber's  disease),  and  in  this 
latter  there  is  the  additional  peculiarity  that  the  disease  remains  latent  in  the  female 
members,  so  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  disease,  while  they  are  just  the  ones  that 
transmit  it  to  their  successors.  The  diseased  father  has  healthy  sons  and  daughters. 
The  children  of  the  sons  are  also  healthy,  but  the  children  of  the  daughters  are  affected, 
so  far  as  they  are  of  the  male  sex.     (Hsemophilia  behaves  in  a  similar  way.) 

A  defective  tendency  in  one  progenitor,  which  has  remained  latent,  may  become 
manifest  in  the  descendant,  if,  by  chance,  the  other  progenitor  possesses  the  same  latent 
tendency,  so  that  the  two  tendencies  are  added  together,  and  thus  from  two  healthy 
parents  diseased  descendants  are  produced  (potentized  heredity).  Of  course,  a  faulty 
tendency  having  the  same  trend  is  most  apt  to  be  found  in  those  persons  who  have 
the  same  descent,  for  which  reason  degenerated  children  are  more  frequently  derived 
from  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  than  from  other  marriages.  As  an  example  may 
be  mentioned  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  and  the  degenerative  hereditary 
deafness  often  associated  with  it,  which  conditions  comparatively  often  occur  in  the 
offspring  of  consanguineous  parents. 

The  way  in  which  acquired  diseases ,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  are  inherited 
is  still  more  obscure  than  is  inheritance  in  general.  The  occurrence  of  such  inheritance 
is  established,  but  in  any  case  it  is  much  less  common  than  is  generally  assumed. 

The  acquired  anomalies  or  diseases  may  (1)  already  be  present  at  birth,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  ptosis,  coloboma  or  absence  of  the  iris,  ectopia  of  the  lens,  congenital  cataract. 
(2)  They  are  present  at  birth  only  as  a  tendency  and  do  not  develop  until  later  on, 
instances  of  this  being  the  form  of  optic  neuritis  above  mentioned,  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
and  many  kinds  of  cataract.  Finally  (3)  the  faulty  disposition  dependent  on  heredity 
is  not  necessarily  a  disease  at  all,  but  may  be  only  a  variety  of  anatomical  construction 
which  predisposes  to  disease  when  other  injurious  influences  are  added — examples  of 
this  being  the  yielding  character  in  the  sclera  that  predisposes  to  myopia  and  the  small- 
I  of  the  eyeball  that  predisposes  to  glaucoma. 
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VII.    Symptoms  Associated  with  Eye  Diseases. 

The  secretion  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  either  mucous 
or  purulent,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  By  the 
drying  of  the  secretion  the  lids  stick  together,  especially  over  night. 
Only  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  little 
marked  in  comparison  with  the  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  because 
this  disease  in  its  pure  form  affects  only  the  conjunctival  bulbi.  The 
secretion  of  tears  is  also  associated  with  diseases  of  the  eyeball  itself, 
including  the  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  iris,  and  ciliary  body. 
However,  both  these  diseases  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  if  they 
last  a  long  time,  readily  lead  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  hence  also  to  a  secretion  of  mucus  in  addition  to  the 
secretion  of  tears. 

Since  many  tears  flow  down  into  the  nose  when  the  secretion  of  tears 
is  profuse,  a  patient  often  has  to  blow  his  nose,  and  hence  thinks  that 
he  is  suffering  from  a  cold.  At  the  beginning  this  is  incorrect,  but  when 
profuse  lachrymation  has  lasted  for  a  long  time  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  does  finally  get  into  a  catarrhal  state,  owing  to  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  tears. 

Photophobia  originates  both  in  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  trigem- 
inus and  also  in  the  retina.  Photophobia  expresses  itself  under  the  form 
of  an  unpleasant,  even  painful,  sensation  and  blepharospasm.  Most 
of  the  nerve  endings  of  the  cornea  are  in  the  epithelium,  hence  foreign 
bodies,  small  erosions,  and  superficial  inflammations  of  the  cornea  are 
accompanied  by  marked  photophobia,  particularly  if  the  nerve  terminals 
are  irritated  by  frequent  winking.  (Bandaging  of  the  eye,  therefore, 
produces  relief.)  Deep  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  superficial 
nerves  have  been  destroyed,  or  deep  wounds  of  the  cornea  produce  much 
less  photophobia,  so  that  we  may  almost  say  that  the  photophobia  is 
often  in  inverse  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  corneal  change.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  iris,  which  is  very  rich  in  sensory  nerves,  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  marked  photophobia.  In  all  these  cases,  the  mere  opening 
of  the  lids,  even  when  the  illumination  is  weak,  suffices  to  evoke  reflex 
blepharospasm. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  photophobia  that  emanates  from  the 
retina.  This  photophobia  occurs  only  when  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
light  falling  upon  the  eye  (e.g.,  when  one  looks  at  the  sun),  but  in  that 
case  affects  healthy  eyes  also.  In  the  case  of  the  retina,  it  is  not  sensory 
fibers  (since  these  are  not  present  in  it)  but  optical  fibers  that  convey 
the  reflex  to  the  sphincter  of  the  lids  and  of  the  pupil  (see  page  22). 

A  symptom  that  frequently  accompanies  photophobia,  whether 
emanating  from  the  trigeminus  or  the  optic  nerve,  is  reflex  sneezing. 
Particularly  in  conjimctivitis  eczematosa  with  marked  photophobia 
sneezing  sets  in  with  great  regularity  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to 
open  the  eyes. 
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Under  normal  conditions,  the  pre-^uricular  lymph  gland  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch.  When  it  can  be  felt  through  the  skin  this  proves 
that  there  is  some  swelling  of  the  gland.  Such  swelling  is  associated  with 
eye  diseases  dependent  upon  infection  of  the  eye.  The  conditions  that 
most  frequently  give  rise  to  it  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phlegmonous 
inflammations  (hordeolum,  panophthalmitis  phlegmons  of  the  orbit), 
and  also  inflammations  that  are  particularly  virulent  (vaccine  blepha- 
ritis, gonorrhoeal  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis).  A  marked  glandular 
swelling  is  especially  characteristic  of  Parinaud's  conjunctivitis  (see 
§  15).  Among  chronic  infectious  diseases,  the  tuberculous  and  syphilitic 
inflammations  of  the  eye  and  its  adnexa  lead  to  swelUng  of  the  pre- 
auricular gland. 

Fever  is  but  rarely  produced  by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes— most 
frequently  by  the  above  named  phlegmonous  inflammations  and  by 
inflammations  that  are  specially  virulent. 

Pain  is  associated  only  with  the  inflammations  of  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  eye  which  possess  sensory  nerves;  the  chorioid,  retina 
and  optic  nerve  are  incapable  of  exciting  pain  (the  pain  in  acute  retro- 
bulbar neuritis  comes  not  from  the  optic  nerve  itself  but  from  its  sheaths). 
The  pain  is  in  no  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation, 
but  in  respect  to  its  degree  apparently  keeps  pace  with  the  photophobia 
and  the  secretion  of  tears,  as  is  obvious  since  all  three  are  excited  by 
irritation  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  do  not  produce  any  violent 
pain,  but  only  a  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  moderate  burning  and 
pressure.  Sharp  pain  in  the  course  of  a  conjunctivitis  points  to  an 
involvement  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammations  of  the  cornea  and  sclera 
cause  pain  which  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  eye  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
inflammation  of  the  uvea  and  in  increase  of  tension  the  pain  usually 
radiates  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  chiefly  to  the  forehead,  less  often 
to  the  ears  or  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  sort  of  pain  is  known  as 
ciliary  neuralgia,  and  in  fact  sometimes  assumes  a  neuralgic  character, 
since  it  occurs  in  attacks,  and  between  the  attacks  there  are  intervals 
in  which  the  pain  is  absent,  even  though  the  condition  of  the  eye  shows 
no  recognizable  variation.  Indeed,  not  infrequently,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  true  neuralgia,  the  attacks  of  pain  recur  every  day  at  the  same  time 
(especially  in  the  evening  or  at  some  hour  of  the  night),  and  are  then 
often  favorably  influenced  by  quinine.  The  radiation  of  the  pain  to  the 
neighboring  parts,  especially  to  the  forehead,  often  causes  the  patient 
himself  to  localize  the  starting  point  of  the  pain  incorrectly,  since  he 
states  that  he  feels  no  pain  in  the  eye  itself.  If,  then,  there  are  no  striking 
changes  in  the  eye,  the  eye  trouble  itself  may  readily  be  overlooked  and 
the  morbid  condition  be  regarded  as  a  true  neuralgia. 

The  kind  of  pain  may  give  a  valuable  clew  to  the  diagnosis. 
Beginners  readily  confound  an  iritis  accompanied  by  marked  injection, 
but  without  evident  exudation,  with  a  conjunctival  catarrh.  If  the  patient 
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states  that  he  has  pain  in  the  bones  over  the  eye,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  conjunctival  catarrh  that  is  present,  but  an  iritis. 

The  pain  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye  often  has  the  unpleasant 
character  of  becoming  particularly  violent  just  at  night  and  depriving 
the  patient  of  his  night's  rest.  In  irido-cyclitis  as  in  acute  glaucoma, 
pains  occur  which  are  among  the  most  severe  that  a  man  can  possibly 
have,  and  which  (especially  in  glaucoma)  can  actually  excite  symptoms 
of.irritation  of  the  brain,  e.g.,  vomiting. 

Apart  from  the  pain  which  radiates  from  the  eye  to  the  head,  actual 
headache  may  also  emanate  from  the  eyes  even  when  the  latter  are  not 
really  diseased,  this  being  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  headache  occuring 
in  hypermetropes  when  the  eyes  are  strained.  If,  therefore,  the  patient 
complains  of  frequent  headaches,  the  physician  treating  him  should 
always  think  of  the  possibility  of  their  originating  from  the  eyes.  The 
ophthalmologist  sees  many  patients  who  have  been  sent  to  him  bylhis 
colleagues,  merely  on  account  of  headache  and  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  eye  has  anything  to  do  with  the  headache.  In  a  definitive 
way  this  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  a  precise  examination  of  the  eyes. 
But  the  experienced  physician  will  frequently  conclude  what  the  cause 
of  the  headaches  probably  is  from  the  description  of  the  headaches  and 
the  accompanying  circumstances  which  the  patient  gives.  One  should 
therefore,  first  of  all,  get  from  the  patient  a  precise  description  of  all  his 
symptoms,  as  where  the  pain  is  situated,  what  are  its  intensity  and 
quality  (dull,  compressing,  boring,  stabbing,  hammering,  etc.),  whether 
it  is  constant  or  occurs  in  attacks,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether  it  is 
associated  with  any  definite  causes  or  any  definite  time  of  the  day.  A 
headache  originating  in  the  eye  is  localized  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
skull,  that  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit,  in  the  forehead,  and  in  the 
temples,  while  pain  in  the  occupit  does  not  usually  occur  from  this 
cause.     [To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. — D.] 

Headache  emanating  from  the  eye  can  easily  be  recognized  when 
we  find  the  eye  inflamed,  weeping,  photophobic,  or  sensitive  to  pressure. 
But  often  the  objective  changes  in  the  eye  are  slight,  in  fact  they  may  be 
actually  absent  at  the  moment  of  examination.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  prodromal  glaucoma.  Since  the  prodromal  attacks  usually 
occur  in  the  evening,  the  physician  often  chances  to  see  the  patient  in 
his  ofiice  after  the  attack  has  elapsed  and  finds  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
eye.  Then  a  precise  history  must  afford  assistance,  a  history  which  is 
particularly  characteristic  when  the  prodromal  stage  has  lasted  a  long 
time.  The  headaches,  the  patient  says,  came  on  less  frequently  at  first; 
afterward  more  and  more  often  all  the  time;  in  summer  he  is  almost  free 
from  them,  in  winter  suffers  much  more  often.  The  pain  usually  comes  on 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  ceases  with  sleep;  the  patient  is  never 
waked  by  it  from  sleep.  The  headache  is  often  produced  by  excitement, 
the  visit  of  company,  or  by  going  to  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  the  patient  is 
hence  regarded  as  nervous.    In  addition  there  is  the  associated  distur- 
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bance  of  vision,  consisting  of  some  clouding  of  the  sight  and  the  appear- 
ance of  colored  rings  about  a  light.  But  these  disturbances  are  often 
slight  and  if  they  are  limited  to  one  eye  they  are  readily  overlooked  by 
the  patient.  The  examination  of  the  eye  then  usually  shows  hyper- 
metropia,  a  strikingly  shallow  anterior  chamber,  and  perhaps  arterial 
pulsation  (in  the  retina)  when  even  very  slight  pressure  is  made  by  the 
finger  upon  the  eye.  But  as  long  as  no  glaucomatous  excavation  is 
present  a  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  having  the  patient  visit 
us  just  when  he  is  having  an  attack  of  headache.  We  shall  then  find  in 
the  eye  the  characteristic,  even  if  slight,  changes  of  a  prodromal  attack 
of  glaucoma,  and  upon  dropping  in  pilocarpine  the  symptoms  pass  off 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Headaches  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  eye  externally 
originate  in  errors  of  refraction  (hypermetropia  and  astigmatism)  [in 
anomalies  of  accommodation. — D.],  and  in  disturbances  of  muscular 
equilibrium,  especially  latent  divergence  (or  exophoria).  [Headache  may 
also  be  caused  by  esophoria  and  hyperphoria,  particularly  the  latter. — D.J 
Such  headaches  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  only  after 
prolonged  exertion  of  the  eyes,  and  hence  are  never  present  upon  waking 
in  the  morning.  For  the  same  reason  they  do  not  exist  in  small  children, 
but  occiu"  first  at  an  age  when  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  eye. 
(To  these  statements  some  exceptions  must  be  made.  The  pain  due  to 
muscular  trouble  and  sometimes  also  to  refractive  errors  may  be  present 
when  the  patient  first  wakes  from  sleep,  particularly  if  the  eyes  have 
been  subjected  to  strain  the  night  before.  Again,  small  children  may 
suffer  from  headache  due  to  eye  strain. — D.]  By  hypermetropes  the 
complaint  is  also  made  that  the  print  swims  after  prolonged  reading, 
by  patients  with  muscular  disorders  the  complaint  that  occasionally 
the  lines  become  double  and  run  into  each  other;  and  these  latter  patients 
also  not  infrequently  allege  that  they  experience  a  sensation  of  slight 
nausea  when  they  strain  their  eyes. 

Neurasthenics,  too,  when  they  strain  their  eyes  have  pain  which 
they  locate  sometimes  in  the  lids,  sometimes  in  the  eyes  themselves,  or 
behind  the  eyes,  or  in  the  head.  The  discomfort  often  sets  in,  within  a 
few  minutes,  sometimes  after  reading  a  few  lines,  while  in  disorders  of 
refraction  or  of  the  muscles,  it  does  not  set  in  until  after  rather  prolonged 
exertion  of  the  eyes. 

Headaches  of  another  kind  which  by  the  patient  are  often  referred 
to  the  eyes  are  hemicrania,  the  headaches  occurring  in  disease  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  supra-orbital  neuralgia. 

In  hemicrania  [migraine]  the  pain  as  a  rule  is  unilateral.  It  is  violent, 
boring,  and  situated  over  the  eye,  in  the  forehead  and  above  it,  but 
sometimes  also  in  the  eye  itself.  The  attack  is  often  introduced  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  vision  (scintillating  scotoma) ;  during  the  attack  the  patient 
feels  best  if  he  can  lie  quietly  in  a  darkened  room;  glaring  light  pains 
liim;  there  is  a  sort  of  photophobia.    All  of  these  circumstances  may 
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cause  the  patient  to  believe  that  his  eye  is  affected.  In  distinction  from 
the  headaches  that  really  emanate  from  the  eye,  the  migraine  attack 
shows  a  quite  typical  course.  Beginning  with  or  without  a  scintillating 
scotoma,  it  rises  pretty  rapidly  to  a  considerable  pitch  and  usually  lasts 
for  from  half  a  day  to  a  whole  day;  then  nausea  ensues,  and  frequently 
vomiting,  whereupon  the  patient  feels  better  and  the  attack  comes  to 
an  end.  [Not  all  attacks  of  migraine  have  this  typical  course. — D.] 
Typical,  also,  is  the  way  in  which  the  attacks  recur  at  certain  intervals. 
They  occur  usually  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  month  (in  women, 
who  sufifer  from  migraine  more  than  men  do,  commonly  in  conjunction 
with  menstruation),  and  with  increasing  age  grow  less  frequent  and 
milder.  In  a  person  who  suffers  from  migraine,  a  true  migrainous  attack 
can  be  set  up  by  straining  of  the  eyes,  just  as  it  can  by  many  other 
injurious  influences. 

In  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus,  there  are  also  frontal  headaches, 
but  they  are  always  on  the  same  side,  which  is  commonly  not  the  case  in 
migraine.  When  drainage  into  the  nasal  cavity  is  free,  the  pain  is  not 
particularly  violent,  but  is  more  like  a  dull  pressure.  On  the  other  hand, 
upon  closure  of  the  excretory  duct  and  accumulation  of  the  secretion, 
very  violent,  boring  or  hammering  pains  set  in.  The  pain  often  comes 
in  attacks,  or  sometimes  shows  a  periodical  increase,  especially  in  the 
morning,  when  the  secretion  has  accumulated  during  the  night.  Some- 
times the  pain  increases  when  the  head  is  bent  forward.  Local  symptoms 
are  tenderness  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  to  pressure  or  percussion, 
tenderness  to  pressure  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  in  acute  cases  a 
slight  oedema  of  the  skin  over  the  frontal  sinus.  In  addition  there  is  a 
history  of  frequent  colds  in  the  head  or  blocking  of  the  nasal  cavity  on 
the  side  of  the  pain.  A  certain  diagnosis,  however,  can  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  rhinological  examination. 

Lastly  supra-orbital  neuralgia  has  in  common  with  the  two  other 
kinds  of  headache  their  localization  in  the  forehead;  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  to  tolich  occurs  in  the  disorders  above  men- 
tioned, too.  Its  character  of  recurring  in  attacks  neuralgia  shares  with 
migraine,  and  the  unilateral  character  of  pain  it  shares  with  disease  of 
the  frontal  sinus.  During  the  attack  the  eye  of  the  affected  side  often 
is  less  wide  open  and  weeps,  and  is  even  slightly  injected,  so  that  the 
suspicion  of  there  being  some  eye  trouble  nright  be  excited.  It  is  to  be 
stated  as  a  characteristic  sign  of  supra-crbital  neuralgia  that  the  pain 
is  particularly  violent  and  that  the  tenderness  of  the  nerve,  when  tested 
during  the  attack,  is  so  great  that  the  patient  draws  his  head  back  at 
once  when  this  is  done.  The  attacks  set  in  suddenly  after  as  interval 
of  entire  freedom  from  pain  and  sometimes  are  of  but  short  duration,  but 
recur  either  every  day  at  certain  hours  or  in  irregular  fashion  several 
times  a  day. 

Headaches  of  a  persistent  eharrrter,  but  with  temporary  exacer- 
bations, accompany  ura?mia     Nephritics,  therefore,  sufifer  much  from 
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headaches,  which  are  deep-seated  and  are  boring  in  character.  Some- 
times there  are  vertigo  and  vomiting.  In  chronic  nephritis  frequent 
headaches  are  often  the  only  thing  of  which  the  patient  complains.  In 
increase  of  brain-pressm*e  (chronic  hydrocephalus,  meningitis  serosa, 
brain  tumor)  the  pain  often  has  a  similar  character,  but  is  still  more 
often  accompanied  by  vertigo  and  vomiting;  often  also  there  is  tenderness 
of  the  skull  to  percussion  at  the  point  where  the  severest  pain  is  situated. 
Hence  in  patients  who  complain  of  frequent  headaches,  the  examination 
of  the  urine  for  albumin  and  of  the  eyes  for  changes  at  the  optic-nerve 
entrance  should  never  be  neglected.  These  latter  changes  may  last  a 
long  time  without  there  being  any  interference  with  sight,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  an  ophthalmx>scopic  examination  is 
superfluous  if  the  patient  sees  well. 

In  syphilitics  deep  boring  headaches  occur  which  undergo  exacer- 
bation chiefly  at  night.  In  gout  and  in  rheumatism  (rheumatic  nodes 
on  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus)  there  is  present  a  quickly  varying 
and  boring  or  tearing  pain  in  the  orbit  or  about  it  or  in  the  forehead. 
Arteriosclerosis,  general  anaemia  and  its  opposite,  plethora,  give  rise  to 
headache.  Young  persons  are  often  brought  to  the  ophthalmologist 
on  account  of  headaches  which  are  thought  to  be  connected  with  eye- 
strain caused  by  study.  But  in  many  of  these  cases  no  cause  is  to  be 
foimd  for  the  headache,  which  is  then  given  the  name  of  habitual  head- 
ache and  usually  diminishes  or  disappears  as  the  patient  grows  up.  [It 
is  to  be  noted  that  very  slight  errors  of  refraction  or  some  obscure  or 
apparently  trivial  muscular  error  may^  cause  persistent  headache.  If 
these  causes  are  overlooked,  as  sometimes  happens,  an  erroneous  diag- 
nosis of  habitual  headache  may  be  made. — D.] 

Vertigo  is  a  second,  very  widespread  symptom,  on  account  of  which 
the  patients  often  visit  the  ophthalmologist  with  the  idea  that  the  vertigo 
starts  frora  the  eyes.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  enumerate,  just  as 
was  done  with  regard  to  headache,  the  different  kinds  and  causes  of 
vertigo,  and  to  show  how  we  can  tell  whether  the  vertigo  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  eyes. 

Vertigo,  like  headache,  is  a  subjective  symptom  not  to  be  recognized 
from  any  objective  changes,  so  that  the  physician  is  dependent  on  the 
statements  of  the  patient.  These  statements  are  much  less  precise  than 
in  the  case  of  headache,  partly  because  most  men  are  not  able  to  describe 
their  symptoms  intelligibly  anyhow,  and  partly  because  thay  are  really 
dealing  with  sensations  which  are  very  difficult  to  define.  We  must, 
therefore,  find  out  from  the  patient  exactly  what  sensations  he  has 
during  the  attack  of  vertigo,  by  what  conditions  it  is  usually  occasioned, 
and  how  long  it  lasts.  By  an  examination  of  this  sort  it  becomes  apparent 
that  disturbances  of  the  most  varied  kind  are  called  vertigo,  there  being 
included  along  with  true  vertigo  various  sensations  of  distress  and  dis- 
orders of  vision.  The  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  sudden  noises 
and  by  heights  (in  looking  down  from  a  height)  are  quite  generally  called 
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dizziness,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  real  vertigo.  Of  visual  disorders 
it  is  mainly  the  transient  sort  that  are  erroneously  called  vertigo  by  the 
patients,  who  complain  that  they  are  "dizzy  in  their  eyes'*  when  owing 
to  hypermetropia  the  print  swims  after  they  have  read  a  long  time  or 
when,  owing  to  weakness  of  convergence,  diplopia  occurs,  and  the  lines 
run  into  each  other.  Muse©  volitantes,  a  prodromal  attack  of  glaucoma, 
scintillating  scotoma,  the  momentary  obscurations  occuring  in  choked 
disk,  are  also  often  denoted  as  vertigo. 

Vertigo  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  either  takes  its  origin  from 
some  visual  derangement,  or  it  develops  independently  of  the  latter, 
although  even  then  not  infrequently  it  is  accompanied  by  visual  derange- 
ment. The  sensations  which  the  patient  has  in  the  different  forms  of  ver- 
tigo may  on  precise  analysis  be  differentiated  into  the  following  varieties: 

L  Uncertainty  in  movement,  as  in  grasping  at  objects  and  still 
more  in  walking,  going  up  stairs,  etc.  This  derangement  arises  from 
false  localizatioriy  the  object  that  is  grasped  at  or  the  spot  on  which  it 
is  desired  to  plant  the  foot  being  seen  in  the  wrong  place.  To  a  very 
slight  extent,  everyone  has  this  sensation  who  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  wears  glasses,  when  he  walks  about.  He  sees  the  floor  in  front  of  him 
raised  or,  on  the  contrary,  depressed,  and  is  afraid  of  falling.  This 
phenomenon  very  soon  passes  off  as  the  patient  becomes  habituated  to 
his  glasses,  and  only  in  the  case  of  strong  glasses,  such  as,  for  example, 
patients  wear  who  have  been  operated  on  for  cataract,  does  it  happen 
that  some  cannot  get  accustomed  to  them.  For  the  glass,  when  the 
patient  does  not  look  through  its^center,  acts  like  a  prism,  and  the  more 
so  the  stronger  it  is,  and,  owing  to  prismatic  deflection,  the  object 
sighted  appears  in  the  wrong  place.  Hence,  too,  the  trouble  is  the 
greatest  when  the  patient  looks  quite  obliquely  through  the  glass,  e.g., 
in  looking  down  when  he  goes  down  stairs.  We  should,  therefore,  see 
to  it  that  the  glasses  are  well  centered  (see  §137)  and  should  advise 
patients  who  have  had  a  cataract  operation  not  to  look  obliquely  through 
their  glasses,  but  rather  to  turn  the  head  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
wish  to  look. 

To  a  much  greater  degree  this  same  trouble  is  produced  by  false 
localization  in  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles,  so  that  even  slight  degrees 
of  the  latter  may  be  very  troublesome.  An  insignificant  paresis  of  the 
trochlearis,  which  becomes  manifest  only  in  looking  far  down,  may 
actually  make  the  act  of  going  down  stairs  dangerous,  unless  the  patient 
himself  remembers  to  close  the  paralyzed  eye,  whereupon  the  vertigo 
at  once  disappears.  [So  too  a  very  marked  and  persistent  asthenopia 
is  caused  sometimes  by  the  very  slightest  amount  of  paresis  in  the 
inferior  rectus,  a  paresis  which  ordinary  tests  fail  to  reveal. — D.] 

In  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles  there  is  an  additional  factor  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  vertigo,  namely, 

2.  The  false  movement  of  objects  produced  by  false  localization 
(see  §124).     The  vertigo  thus  generated  is  often  extremely  great,  but 
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disappears  at  once  on  closure  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  It  is  especially  the 
peripheral  paralyses  that  produce  marked  vertigo,  while  in  paralyses  of 
central  origin  the  vertigo  is  often  quite  inconsiderable,  and  even  the 
diplopia  scarcely  reaches  the  consciousness. 

A  false  movement  of  objects  always  occurs  when  the  images  on  the 
retina  are  displaced  without  the  patient's  being  conscious  of  a  movement 
of  his  eyes  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  images.  In  paralyses 
of  the  eye  muscles  this  happens  because,  without  the  patient's  knowing 
it,  voluntary  movements  of  the  eye  are  absent;  but  in  other  cases  because, 
conversely,  movements  of  the  eye  occur  which  do  not  reach  the  patient's 
consciousness.  These  latter  involuntary  and  unconscious  movements 
occur  in  nystagmus  and  in  vertigo  produced  by  turning  round.  In  the 
ordinary  sort  of  nystagmus  originating  in  childhood,  no  false  movement 
occurs,  because  the  patient  is  habituated  to  his  abnormal  eye  movements 
and  has  learned  to  take  them  into  account  in  judging  of  the  displacement 
of  the  images  on  his  retina.  In  nystagmus  that  develops  later — miners' 
nystagmus,  nystagmus  originating  in  the  ear,  and  nystagmus  in  dis- 
seminated sclerosis — false  movement  of  objects  and  consequently  vertigo 
do  occur.  Unconscious  movements  of  the  eyes  also  develop  in  the 
attempt  to  follow  objects  that  are  continually  passing  by,  as,  for  instance, 
when  one  looks  from  a  bridge  at  the  water  flowing  beneath.  When  in 
that  case  the  gaze  falls  upon  objects  which  do  not  alter  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  eye  (the  flooring  of  the  bridge,  the  bank),  these  appear 
to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the 
objects  are  still,  but  the  man  is  moving  e.g.,  when  he  is  looking  from  a 
moving  railway  train  or  if  he  whirls  round  (vertigo  in  dancing).  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  a  further  factor  which  adds  to  the  false  move- 
ment and  which  is  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  terminals  in  the  semi- 
circular canals.  This  leads  to  another  variety  of  vertigo.  This  variety 
is  characterized  by 

3.  The  sensation  of  disturbed  equilibrium^  of  falling  or  of  being 
turned  in  a  certain  direction,  so  that  by  a  movement  of  the  body,  which 
compensates  for  this  imaginary  disturbance,  a  fall  in  the  opposite  direction 
may  easily  result.  To  the  highest  degree  such  vertigo  is  present  in 
M^ni^re's  disease;  to  a  less  extent  it  is  produced  in  patients  with  ear 
trouble  by  syringing  the  ear,  the  use  of  the  air  douche,  etc.  These  cases 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  with  them  are  associated  disorders  of 
hearing  that  correspond  to  the  affection  of  the  inner  ear.  But  even  in 
healthy  ears,  the  vestibular  apparatus  can  be  irritated  and  thus  a  vertigo 
be  produced  by  whirling  round,  by  swinging,  by  syringing  the  ear,  or  by 
galvanization.  This  irritation  is  commonly  associated  with  nystagmic 
movements  of  the  eyes  which  in  themselves  are  calculated  to  set  up  ver- 
tigo. But  the  main  cause  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  irritation  of  the  ves- 
tibular nerve,  since  the  vertigo  is  evoked  even  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

4.  Vertigo   forms  with  headache  and  vomiting  the  triad  which 
belongs  with  the  symptoms  that  regularly  accompany  intracranial  ivn 
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crease  of  tension.  In  addition,  but  not  of  quite  such  regular  occurrence, 
is  a  fourth  symptom,  choked  disk.  Vertigo  can  be  made  available  as  a 
focal  symptom  only  when  it  develops  in  a  particularly  intense  way  and 
is  combined  with  ataxic  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  in  involvement  of 
certain  portions  of  the  brain,  especially  the  cerebellum  and  the  vermis. 

5.  A  sensation  in  the  head  that  cannot  be  precisely  described,  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  transient  feeling  that  everything  is  becoming 
black  before  the  eyes,  is  among  the  consequences  of  sudden  changes  of 
circulation  in  the  brain,  occurring  thus  in  anaemic  persons  when  they 
sit  up  suddenly,  and  occurring  as  a  precursor  of  syncope  and  in  arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  arteries  in  the  brain.  It  is  known  that  disorders  of  the 
stomach  are  sometimes  associated  with  vertigo,  which  can  sometimes  be 
excited  voluntarily  by  pressure  on  the  epigastrium.  The  way  in  which 
vertigo  is  excited  by  the  stomach  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  Caution, 
moreover,  must  rule  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  stomach  vertigo,  since 
any  vertigo,  if  intense,  may  lead  to  vomiting,  which  should  not  then 
without  further  consideration  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  stomach. 

[Other  symptoms  of  which  an  eye  patient  often  complains  are 
asthenopia,  diplopia,  change  in  the  size  and  shape  of  objects  (metamor- 
phopsia,  micropsia,  macropsia) ,  photophobia,  muscse  volitantes,  chroma- 
topsia,  reflex  disturbances  (especially  pain  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  nausea),  and  head  tilting.  Asthenopia^  is  a  sense  of  strain  and 
weariness  in  the  eyes  and  head,  set  up  by  use  of  the  eyes.  The  patient 
with  asthenopia  says  that  the  eyes  "give  out.''  It  may  occur  alone  (asthen- 
opia simplex),  or  be  associated  with  pain  in  the  eyes  (asthenopia  dolens), 
headache  (asthenopia  cephalalgica),  or  irritation,  redness,  and  burning  of 
the  eyes  or  lids  (asthenopia  irritans).  It  may  be  accommodative,  i.e., 
caused  by  refractive  errors  especially  hyperopia  (see  §147)  and  astigma- 
tism; muscular,  i.e.,  caused  by  anomalies  of  the  exterior  muscles  (see 
§  126) ;  nervous,  i.  e.,  caused  by  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  (page  609) ;  and 
retinal,  i.  e.,  caused  by  retinal  fatigue  (see  page  45).  For  diplopia,  mon- 
ocular and  binocular,  see  pages  685,  688.  For  polyopia^  see  §88.  For 
metamorphopsia,  micropsia,  and  macropsia,  see  page  114.  Photopsice  (flashes 
of  light  appearing  before  the  eyes)  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  retina  from 
pressure,  traction,  etc.  They  form  one  of  the  signs  of  a  beginning  de- 
tachment. In  chromatopsia^  objects  appear  imduly  colored;  looking,  for 
example,  too  red  (erythropsia,  see  page  23),  too  blue  (cyanopsia^)  or  too 
yellow  (xanthopsia*).  For  mxiscce  volitantes  see  §  94.  Reflex  distiu-bances 
{remote  pains,  nausea,  tics  of  various  kinds)  occur  in  refractive  and  mus- 
cular anomalies.  Head-tiUing  (sometimes  amounting  to  actual  torticollis) 
occurs  in  astigmatism  (then  usually  of  slight  extent)  and  in  motor  anom- 
alies, particularly  pareses  of  the  eye  muscles.     (See  page  707.) — D.] 

» From  affOevf/^^  weak,  and  wV',  sight. 
'  From  xn^f^^f  color,  and  wV',  sight. 
•  From  Ki'arof ,  blue,  and  tjf^  sight. 
*From  ^avOo^^  yellow,  and  wV,  sight. 
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The  general  hygienic  regulations  consist  in  the  prescription  of  a 
light  diet  and  in  the  case  of  inflammatory  eye  affections  also  in  the 
withdrawal  of  alcohol.  But  from  very  old  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  little  alcohol  regularly,  the  latter  should  not  be  with- 
drawn, and  as  little  ought  we  without  further  consideration  to  take 
alcohol  away  from  actual  drunkards.  Such  a  rule  applied  after  an  oper- 
ation, for  example  an  operation  for  cataract,  would  be  directly  cal- 
culated to  provoke  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  A  good  night's  rest  is 
important;  if  this  is  distiu-bed  by  severe  pain,  which  very  often  sets  in 
just  at  night,  an  anodyne  must  be  administered  in  the  evening.  Of 
the  ordinary  remedies  acetylico-salicylic  acid  (aspirin)  has  a  particularly 
good  effect  in  the  pain  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  eye.  With  very 
violent  pain,  however,  a  morphine  injection  is  the  only  thing  that  helps. 
As  far  as  possible  we  should  permit  the  patient  to  go  out  every  day  into 
the  fresh  air,  but  if  he  is  very  photophobic  not  till  after  sundown.  He 
should  stay  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  dust  and  smoke  (avoiding  restau- 
rants filled  with  smoke,  etc.).  With  any  serious  deep  affection  of  the  eye, 
abstention  from  work  is  required,  including  both  heavy  physical  work 
and  also  any  work  that  would  strain  the  eyes.  The  patients  often  think 
that  if  they  bandage  the  affected  eye  they  can  with  impunity  read  with  the 
sound  eye.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  exert  one  eye  alone.  Accommoda- 
tion, and  convergence,  and  the  contraction  of  the  pupils  that  is  associated 
with  them  always  take  place  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time  and  to  an 
equal  extent,  and  in  experiments  upon  animals  the  illumination  of  one 
retina  suffices  to  cause  contraction  of  the  cones  and  advancement  of  the 
pigment  in  the  non-illuminated  eye  as  well.  If,  therefore,  a  diseased  eye 
is  to  be  protected  from  the  light,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bandage  it  alone; 
both  eyes  must  receive  protection  from  the  light.  Absolute  exclusion 
of  light  by  bandaging  both  eyes  or  staying  in  a  very  dark  room  is  scarcely 
ever  required.  We  have  abandoned  treatment  in  the  dark,  which 
formerly  was  often  employed  and  which  depressed  the  patients  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  The  like  is  true  of  the  bilateral  bandage  which 
formerly  was  applied  for  a  series  of  days  especially  after  cataract  oper- 
ations. A  not  infrequent  consequence  of  complete  exclusion  of  light 
in  old  i>ersons  who  are  predisposed  to  dementia  is  mental  derangement. 
In  a  person  who  has  been  operated  on  for  cataract  I  bandage  both  eyes 
simply  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  and  from  the  first  day  on  let  the 
patient  stay — and  without  harm  to  him,  either — in  quite  a  light  room. 
When,  then,  protection  from  light  is  indicated,  this  should  be  applied  to 
both  eyes,  but  for  this  purpose  protective  spectacles  suffice  made  of  smoke- 
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colored  glass,  the  lightness  of  tint  in  which  can  be  selected  to  suit  the 
requirements.    For  special  purposes  yellow  glasses  are  given  (see  page  25) . 

For  purposes  of  prophylaxis  against  eye  injuries  protective  glasses 
are  used.  These  should  protect  the  eye  not  only  in  front  but  also  at  the 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  exclude  the  air  from  the  eye 
altogether,  because  by  so  doing  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  heat  is  engen- 
dered, and  the  glasses  themselves  become  covered  on  their  inner  surface 
with  moisture.  Hence  the  lateral  protection  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  fine  wire  mesh,  which  permits  the  circulation  of  air.  The  trans- 
parent part  lying  right  in  front  of  the  eye  is  made  of  glass  or,  on  account 
of  their  being  less  fragile,  of  celluloid,  mica,  or  wire  tissue.  But  glass  is 
the  only  material  transparent  enough  to  afford  really  good  sight.  These 
spectacles  are  hot,  and  readily  become  covered  with  sweat,  moisture, 
dust,  or  smoke,  and  imfortunately,  therefore,  are  worn  by  the  workmen 
with  much  reluctance. 

A  dressing  for  the  eye  may  be  either  a  protective  or  a  pressure 
dressing.^  The  object  of  the  protective  dressing  is  simply  to  keep  the  lids 
closed  and  still.  By  this  means  erosions,  ulcers,  or  wounds  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye  are  kept  from  being  scoured  by  the  movement  of  the 
lids,  a  process  by  which  pain  is  set  up  and  the  regeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  the  precise  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  interfered 
with.  Hence  in  major  operations  we  usually  bandage  both  eyes  on  the 
first  day  in  order  to  put  the  lids  in  a  state  of  complete  rest.  When  there 
is  much  secretion  from  the  eye,  a  dressing  is  not  indicated.  The  pro- 
tective dressing  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  First,  a  bit  of  gauze  is 
laid  on  the  closed  Uds,  then  the  hollow  over  the  eye  is  packed  flush  with 
cotton,  and  the  cotton  held  in  place  by  strips  of  plaster  or  a  bandage.  In 
children,  from  whose  heads  an  ordinary  bandage  always  keeps  slipping 
because  of  their  continual  restlessness,  an  immovable  dressing  made  of  a 
starch  bandage  is  indicated.  If  the  lids  stick  together  beneath  the  dres- 
sing we  smear  the  layer  of  gauze  which  lies  upon  the  eye,  with  anointment 
containing  boric  acid  or  ichthyol.  If  it  is  a  question  of  protecting  the  eye 
against  a  blow  from  the  hand,  which  might  force  open  a  recently  united 
wound  (such  a  thing  may  readily  occur  in  children  at  any  time,  and  in 
adults  during  sleep),  a  protective  wire  cage  or  an  aluminum  shell  (Snellen) 
is  fastened  over  the  eye.  [See  also  Ring's  mask,  Fig.  396. — D.l  A  moist 
dressing  in  which  the  cotton  is  soaked  in  boric-acid  solution  and  the  like, 
a  piece  of  waterproof  material  being  then  placed  over  it,  readily  produces 
eczema  of  the  skin  of  the  lids. 

The  pressure  dressing  is  made  by  applying  more  cotton  to  the  eye 
and  drawing  the  bandage  tighter.  When  such  a  bandage  is  taken  off 
after  being  on  some  time,  the  eye  is  somewhat  softer  than  usual;  in 
fact  sometimes  the  cornea  is  thrown  into  fine  wrinkles,  and  the  eye 
weeps  and  shows  some  ciliary  injection.  The  pressure  acting  on  the 
eye  from  without  has  increased  the  intra-ocular  pressure  by  its  own 
amount,  so  that  now  the  aqueous  flows  out  under  a  higher  filtration 
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pressure,  and  the  eye  thus  becomes  softer.  The  application  of  the 
pressure  dressing  is  made  with  the  expectation  that  pathological  liquids, 
e.g.,  the  sub-retinal  liquid  in  detachment  of  the  retina,  will,  like  the 
aqueous,  more  readily  leave  the  eye.  But  very  frequently  the  pressure 
dressing  is  badly  borne;  the  eye  becomes  suddenly  very  soft,  the  anterior 
chamber  unusually  deep,  and  the  ciliary  injection  may  actually  increase 
into  an  iritis.  We  must,  therefore,  proceed  very  circumspectly  in  apply- 
ing a  pressure  dressing.  The  sensitiveness  of  many  eyes  with  detachment 
of  the  retina  towards  a  pressure  dressing,  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
such  eyes  the  vitreous  is  not  healthy  and  under  the  pressure  dressing  its 
volume  rapidly  decreases.  Eyes  which  are  sound  in  their  deeper  parts 
usually  bear  the  pressure  bandage  well.  We  can,  therefore,  bring  it 
into  application  without  danger  and  even  with  the  additional  help  of 
an  elastic  bandage,  if  we  are  dealing  with  ectasiae  of  the  external  coats 
of  the  eye.  An  ectasia  which  has  already  developed  probably  cannot 
be  relieved  by  this  means,  but  probably  also  the  formation  of  such  an 
ectasia  can  be  prevented.  If  the  yielding  spot  (the  thinned  floor  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  cornea,  a  prolapsing  iris,  a  softening  of  the  cornea  due  to 
pannus  or  severe  parenchymatous  keratitis,  a  softened  portion  of  the 
sclera)  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  normal  intra-ocular  pressure,  it  is 
possible  by  diminishing  this  pressure  with  a  pressure  bandage  for  a  pro- 
trusion at  this  spot  to  be  averted  until  the  place  has  become  sufficiently 
firm.  With  this  object,  I  apply  an  elastic  bandage  once  or  twice  a  day 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  patient  can  bear  it  without  pain,  which  is 
usually  for  some  hours. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  either  the  thinned  floor  of  an  ulcer,  a 
recently  united  woimd,  or  a  still  open  perforation  of  the  eyeball,  sudden 
increase  of  pressure  may  lead  to  bursting  open  of  the  weak  spot  and  to 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  eye.  Therefore,  everything  must  be  avoided 
which  may  produce  a  sudden  increase  of  pressure,  such  as  squeezing  the 
lids,  bodily  labor  like  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  even  stooping,  straining 
at  stool,  chewing,  and  sneezing.  Sneezing  can  be  avoided  if  pressure  is 
made  at  the  right  moment  with  the  finger  on  the  hard  palate  in  the 
region  of  the  foramen  incisium.  When  perforation  threatens,  rest  in 
bed  is  indicated. 

Apart  from  this  so-called  hygienic  treatment,  of  the  eye,  disease  of 
the  eye  requires  special  treatment  adapted  to  it,  which  may  be  both 
symptomatic  and  causal.  For  symptomatic  treatment  both  physical  and 
medicinal  remedies  are  at  our  disposal. 

The  physical  methods  of  treatment  are: 

1.  The  action  of  temperature y  usually  under  the  form  of  cold  or 
hot  compresses.  Because  of  the  thinness  of  the  lids,  the  effect  of  these 
compresses  extends  not  only  to  the  conjunctival  sac  but  also  to  the  eye- 
ball itself,  in  fact  even  to  the  tissues  of  the  orbit.  The  effect  of  iced  com- 
presses is  more  thorough  than  that  of  warm  compresses.  The  former  can 
depress  the  temperature  by  about  4°,  the  latter  can  raise  it  1°  or  more. 
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The  effect  of  cold  compresses  is  to  contract  the  blood-vessels  and  thus 
combat  the  hypersemia.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  recent  injuries,  after 
the  action  of  corrosive  agents  and  of  severe  cauterization  of  the  con- 
junctiva, or  after  the  expression  of  trachoma  granulations,  and  finally 
in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  during  the  first  stage.  They  diminish  the 
feeling  of  heat  and  the  pain.  Furthermore,  since  cold  retards  physical 
and  chemical  processes,  they  are  applied  to  diminish  the  swelling  of  the 
lens  when  it  threatens  to  develop  too  violently,  after  wounding  of  the 
lens  capsule.  Much  more  in  use  are  hot  compresses.  Heat  dilates  the 
blood-vessels,  increases  the  hyperaemia,  and  accelerates  metabolism,  so 
that  the  natural  protective  substances  of  the  blood  are  brought  right 
to  the  spot.  Phagocytosis  by  the  leucocytes  that  have  migrated  from  the 
blood-vessels  is  increased.  Heat,  therefore,  reinforces  the  curative 
efforts  made  by  nature  in  combating  the  lesion.  Hence  hot  compresses 
find  extensive  application  in  inflammations  of  all  sorts  in  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  eye,  and  often  also  act  to  reduce  pain.  But  apart  from 
theoretical  considerations,  it  must  be  determined  by  observation  how 
in  individual  cases  the  application  of  cold  or  heat  is  borne. 

The  compresses  should  be  applied  thus:  The  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  and  the  compress  is  kept  on  the  closed  lids  by  its  own  weight,  and 
must  not  be  pressed  hard  or  tied  tight  upon  the  eyes.  In  order,  also, 
that  it  may  not  press  on  the  eye,  it  should  not  be  too  heavy.  The  best 
way  of  proceeding  is  to  take  a  piece  of  linen  or  gauze,  which  is  folded 
several  times,  so  as  just  to  cover  the  eye  and  its  immediate  vicinity; 
over  this,  a  piece  of  water-proof  material  is  applied  in  order  to  prevent 
too  rapid  alteration  of  the  temperature.  For  cold  compresses,  the 
material  is  placed  in  cold  water  or  upon  a  block  of  ice.  Instead  of  plain 
water,  lead  water  or  a  sublimate  solution  is  employed  in  some  cases. 
Hot  compresses  are  made  with  hot  water  or  hot  chamomile  tea.  In 
any  event  the  compresses  must  be  changed  often.  To  obviate  this,  some 
have  advised  an  ice-bag  instead  of  the  cold  compresses,  and  thermophores 
or  Leiter's  tubes  instead  of  the  warm  poultices;  but  all  of  these  appliances 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  heavy  for  the  eyes.  The  electric 
thermorphores  alone,  are  light,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  everywhere. 

The  direct  application  of  moist  heat  to  the  cornea  is  effected  by 
means  of  one  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  inhalation  apparatus  (vapor- 
ization), and  the  application  of  dry  heat  by  a  current  of  heated  air 
applied  through  a  special  apparatus  designed  for  the*  purpose.  Both 
forms  of  application  are  employed  mainly  in  inflammations  of  the  cornea 
and  to  clear  up  corneal  opacities. 

[The  application  of  moist  heat  may  be  made  by  dropping  very  hot 
normal-salt  solution  directly  upon  the  eyeball.  An  ordinary  eye-dropper 
being  filled  with  the  solution  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  40°  to  46°C., 
the  lids  are  separated  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop, 
upon  the  sclera,  or  in  certain  cases  upon  the  cornea.  The  temperature 
should  be  tested  by  dropping  the  liquid  first  upon  the  back  of  the  hand. 
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but  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  eye  will  tolerate  liquid  too 
hot  for  either  the  skin,  the  lids,  or  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  to  bear. 
This  form  of  application  is  of  use  in  scleritis,  keratitis,  irido-cyclitis,  and 
uveitis. — D.] 

2.  Radiotherapy,  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  and  radium  rays,  is 
employed  in  the  case  of  new  growths  upon  the  lids,  and  in  tuberculosis 
and  trachoma  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  corneal  ulcers  Hertel  has  recom- 
mended radiotherapy,  with  a  light  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays.  All  these 
methods  still  require  further  testing. 

3.  Electricity  gives  good  service  in  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the 
orbicularis.  It  is  also  applied  in  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles.  We  are 
not,  however,  able  to  make  an  eye  muscle  contract  by  means  of  the 
faradic  current,  unless  the  muscle  is  exposed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion whether  faradization  is  of  any  therapeutic  value  at  all  in  paralyses 
of  the  eye  muscles.  The  case  is  scarcely  better  for  the  galvanic  current, 
which  has  but  very  slight  current  density  when  it  flows  through  an  eye 
muscle.  So,  too,  the  therapeutic  results  of  galvanization  in  ordinary 
atrophies  of  the  optic  nerve  are  very  doubtful.  [According  to  Coleman 
the  sinusoidal  (alternating)  current  produces  often  great  and  perma- 
nent improvement  in  these  cases. — D.]  Better  authenticated  is  the 
action  of  electricity  as  an  analgesic  in  eye  inflammations.  A  saucer- 
shaped  electrode  is  placed  on  the  closed  lids,  the  other  electrode  is 
put  in  the  patient's  hand,  and  a  weak  faradic  current  is  passed  (Reuss). 
Electricity  achieves  actual  triumphs  in  all  cases  in  which  the  action  of 

'  suggestion  is  concerned,  that  is,  in  the  numerous  cases  of  neurasthenic 
and  nervous  asthenopia  and  amblyopia.  The  way  in  which  we  apply 
the  electricity  is  of  less  consequence  than  our  ability  to  impart  to  the 
patient  the  conviction  that  electricity  is  a  very  powerful  curative  agent 
which  will  surely  relieve  him.  Electricity  can  also  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  making  remedies  (especially  iodine  and  mercury)  which  are 
dissolved  in  water,  penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  current  (cataphoresis). 

4.  Hyperaemia  (Bier)  can  be  applied  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of 
suction  hypersemia.  A  glass  of  the  shape  of  a  cupping  glass  is  placed 
with  its  mouth  upon  the  lids,  and  the  air  in  it  is  rarefied  by  suction  made 
with  a  rubber  bulb.  There  are  produced  oedema  of  the  Uds  and  con- 
jimctiva,  some  exophthalmus,  and  evidently  also  an  exit  of  fluid  from  the 
eye  itself,  for  the  latter  directly  after  the  procedure  is  softer.  But  this 
diminution  in  tension  is  not  lasting,  and  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
whole  procedure  in  cases  of  increase  of  tension  is  still  questionable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  method  is  employed  with  advantage  in  the  case  of 
purulent  processes  in  the  lids. 

5.  Bloodletting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  leeches,  or  with 
Heurteloup's  apparatus.  Leeches  to  the  number  of  from  6  to  10  are 
placed  on  the  temple,  not  too  close  to  the  lids,  as  otherwise  the  latter 
become  oedematous  and  swollen.     Blood-letting  is  proved  to  have  a 
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particularly  favorable  action  in  severe  irido-cyclitis.  In  inflammation 
of  the  deep  parts  (chorioid,  retina,  optic  nerve)  use  of  it  is  but  rarely 
made  now.  In  such  cases  we  withdraw  the  blood  from  a  point  over 
the  mastoid  process  because  an  emissary  vein  of  Santorini,  which  carries 
off  the  blood  from  the  transverse  sinus  and  thus  indirectly  from  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  ophthalmic  vein,  empties  here. 

6.  Massage  of  the  eye  is  used  mainly  in  the  case  of  scleritic  nodules, 
and,  combined  with  the  application  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment, 
for  clearing  up  corneal  opacities.  [Deep  massage  is  used  in  retinal 
embolism  to  dislodge  the  embolus  (see  §96).  It  is  best  done  with  the 
fingers,  which  are  introduced  as  far  back  into  the  orbit  as  possible 
while  the  eye  is  turned  far  in  different  directions.  Another,  perhaps 
more  effective,  way  is  to  make  deep  pressure  with  the  fingers  far  back, 
or  to  squeeze  the  ball  between  two  fingers  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  and  then  suddenly  release  the  pressure — a  manoeuvre  which 
causes  the  blood  to  flow  suddenly  into  the  vessels  (see  page  17). 
Massage  for  this  purpose  may  be  combined  with  the  inhalation  of 
amyl  nitrite  so  as  to  dilate  the  retinal  vessels. — D.] 

7.  Diaphoretic  treatment  plays  a  great  part  in  ophthalmology.  It 
is  employed  for  inflammations  (scleritis,  irido-cyclitis,  chorioiditis, 
retinitis,  retro-bulbar  neuritis),  and  for  the  absorption  of  blood,  exudate, 
opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and  sub-retinal  liquid.  Diaphoresis  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine  is  so  disagreeable  for  the  patient 
that  it  has  been  given  up.  The  most  usual  means  of  producing  sweating 
are :  (a)  the  taking  of  1-2  grammes  of  aspirin  with  linden  flower  tea  or  hot 
lemonade,  and  then  covering  up  warm  in  bed ;  (6)  hot  baths  followed  by 
wrapping  in  a  dry  woolen  blanket;  (c)  a  hot-air  bath  in  bed  (in  this  the 
air  is  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp  and  is  carried  by  a  tube  beneath  the 
bed-clothes,  which  are  raised  somewhat  by  means  of  a  cradle) ;  (d)  vapor 
baths;  (e)  the  electric-light  bath.  We  select  any  one  of  these  procedures, 
depending  upon  the  patient's  wishes  and  the  local  conditions,  and  we 
produce  diaphoresis  every  day  or  at  longer  intervals  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  case  and  the  patient's  strength.  Sweating  has  a  thera- 
peutic value  only  when  it  is  very  profuse.  If  it  remains  only  in  the  stage 
of  congestion  which  precedes  the  sweating,  or  if  the  skin  becomes  but 
slightly  moist,  we  get  simply  the  disadvantages  of  the  procedure  without 
its  advantages.  If  by  sweating  we  wish  to  remove  pathological  products 
from  the  eye,  the  patient  should  take  altogether  very  little  liquid,  since 
what  we  are  trying  to  effect  is  the  absorption  of  pathological  effusions, 
by  removing  a  large  quantity  of  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
question  of  removing  toxic  substances  from  the  body,  we  make  the 
patient  drink  water  in  abundance,  since  the  excretion  of  sweat  increases 
proportionally,  and  the  injurious  substances  are  the  more  abundantly 
eliminated.  Diaphoretic  treatment  is  contraindieated  in  arterio- 
sclerosis and  heart  disease,  in  patients  who  are  in  a  very  reduced  state 
(especially  tuberculous  patients),  and  in  pregnancy. 
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The  medicinal  remedies  are  applied  in  solution  or  as  ointments  or  in 
the  form  of  powder.  Waiery  solviions  are  intended  to  be  dropped  into 
the  conjunctival  sac  once  a  day  or  oftener.  Solutions  which  irritate  and 
hence  are  followed  by  rather  profuse  secretion,  should  not  be  instilled 
directly  before  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  because  the  resulting  reaction 
interferes  with  his  going  to  sleep,  and  the  increased  secretion  is  prevented 
by  the  closed  lids  from  escaping  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  remedies 
are  to  be  instilled  in  the  evening  when  we  wish  them  to  act  particularly 
by  night  (thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  mydriatics  in  iritis,  since 
the  pupil  is  at  its  narrowest  during  sleep  and  hence  synechiae  are  most 
apt  to  develop  at  this  time).  If  after  being  used  a  long  time  the  solution 
shows  cloudiness  or  flocculi  it  is  to  be  renewed.  In  eyes  with  recent 
wounds  due  to  injury  or  operation,  only  sterile  solutions  should  be 
instilled.  Slightly  warm  solutions  pain  less  than  cold  solutions  when 
they  are  instilled  and  are  also  rather  more  easily  absorbed.  It  is  useless  to 
instil  the  solution  in  large  quantities  at  any  one  time,  for  only  a  little 
remains  in  the  conjunctival  sac,and  the  rest  at  once  flows  off.  One  good 
drop  is  suflScient;  if  while  we  are  dropping  it  in  we  make  the  patient  look 
up  and  at  the  same  time  draw  down  the  lower  lid,  the  solution  stays 
longer  in  the  conjunctival  sac  and  is  absorbed  in  greater  amount.*  Drugs 
which  alter  the  size  of  the  pupil  arrive  by  diffusion  through  the  cornea 
into  the  aqueous,  and  thence  act  upon  the  iris  (see  page  8).  A  part  of 
the  solution  is  also  absorbed  by  the  conjunctiva  and  by  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  the  solution  reaching  the  latter  through  the  tears.  Ordinar- 
ily, this  absorption  is  too  slight  to  result  in  any  general  effect  (symptoms 
of  p>oisoning).  This  occurs  only  when  the  instillation  is  made  very  often, 
or  when  very  concentrated  solutions  are  used. 

By  some  the  alkaloids  are  applied  in  an  oily  solution.  Application 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment  which  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival 
sac,  is  used  particularly  for  atropine  and  cocaine  and  is  advisable  when 
there  is  a  profuse  flow  of  tears  which  would  wash  out  a  watery  solution 
at  once,  while  an  ointment  will  stay  longer  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  The 
alkaloids  are  also  obtainable  in  the  form  of  small  tablets,  which  are  placed 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  and  dissolve  there. 

As  to  oinimentSy  those  that  are  intended  for  the  margin  of  the  lid 
are  rubbed  in  ui>on  the  closed  lids  in  the  evening  before  the  patient  goes 
to  sleep,  so  as  to  act  during  the  night.  Crusts  and  scales  are  previously 
to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  washing  them  with  tepid  water  [and 
soap,  page  632. — D.].  Since  sometimes  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to 
prevent  some  of  the  ointment  from  getting  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
and  upon  the  cornea,  very  irritant  ointments  which  are  well  borne 
by  the  skin  cannot  be  applied  to  the  eye.  For  lid  ointments  a  fat 
should  be  chosen  as  a  basis  which  is  somewhat  hydrous,  for  the  water 

1  [This  is  particularly  the  case  if,  after  the  patient  looks  up  and  while  we  are  still  holding  the 
Jid  away  from  the  eye,  we  direct  him  to  look  down  so  that  the  cornea  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  lying  in 
the  oonjuntetivaJ  aac. — D.] 
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as  it  gradually  evaporates  cools  the  inflamed  borders  of  the  lid  (cooling 
ointment).  We  accordingly  select  the  unguentum  emoUiens  or,  as  this 
soon  becomes  rancid,  vaselin  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  hydrous 
lanolin  is  mixed.  Other  ointments  are  designed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  conjunctival  sac,  including  besides  the  atropine  and  cocaine  oint- 
ments already  mentioned,  mainly  ointments  made  with  iodoform  (in  the 
case  of  wounds  and  ulcers),  with  copper  citrate  (in  trachoma),  and  with 
white  or  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  (in  corneal  processes).  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  irritant  coUjrria,  the  copper  and  mercury  ointments  owing  to 
their  irritant  action,  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  eye  at  night 
before  the  patient  goes  to  sleep.  Ointments  intended  for  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  should  not  contain  any  coarse  particles  which  would  act  as  a 
mechanical  irritant.  The  medicinal  substance  must,  therefore,  be  in  the 
very  finest  powder,  and  must  be  rubbed  up  with  the  ointment  bases  with 
special  care  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  mixture.  (This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Schanz,  is  prepared  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  by  the  firm 
of  Schweissinger  in  Dresden.  It  should  be  kept  in  black  jars,  since  it  is 
gradually  decomposed  by  the  light.) 

Powdered  remedies  must  be  in  a  very  fine  ix)wder.  Calomel,  gallicin, 
and  dionin  are  sprinkled  with  a  brush  u|>on  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
depressed  lower  lid,  not  upon  the  cornea;  iodoform  is  sprinkled  upon  the 
raw  spot  in  the  eye. 

The  remedies  most  used  in  eye  diseases  are  as  follows  (for  physiolo- 
gical action,  see  §  64):  1.  Atropine.  This  dilates  the  pupil  and  paralyzes 
the  accommodation.  It  is  therefore  used,  on  the  one  hand,  to  relieve  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  produce 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  refraction.  Atropine  is  such  an  efficient  mydriatic  that 
the  millionth  part  of  a  gramme  suffices  to  dilate  the  pupil.  If  we  instil 
atropine  into  another  person's  eye,  and  in  doing  so  wet  our  finger,  and 
then  through  carelessness  touch  our  own  eye  with  it,  this  is  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  dilatation  of  our  own  pupil.  In  practice,  usually  a  1-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  atropine  sulphate  is  used.  When  a  particularly  great  effect  is  to 
be  attained,  we  place  a  granule  of  the  atropine  salt  in  substance  in  the  con- 
junctival sac, where  it  dissolves  in  the  tears,  and  affords  a  concentrated 
solution.  Still  greater  is  the  effect  if  we  combine  atropine  with  cocaine 
so  that  contraction  of  the  dilatator  of  the  pupil  is  added  to  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  We  cocainize  the  eye  just  as  for  an  operation,  and  after 
anaesthesia  has  set  in,  place  a  granule  of  atropine  sulphate  in  the  con- 
junctival sac.  When  it  is  employed  in  such  an  intensive  way,  symptoms 
of  poisoning  may  set  in,  which  do  not  usually  occur  with  the  instillation 
of  a  1-per-cent  solution.  These  symptoms  consist  in  a  troublesome 
feeling  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  nausea,  reddening  of  the  face,  and  an 
acceleration  of  the  pulse;  also  excitement  and  tremor,  or,  in  case  of  severe 
poisoning,  loss  of  consciousness.    In  marked  poisoning  the  pupil  of  the 
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other  eye  that  has  not  been  treated  with  atropine  is  dilated,  too.  Spe- 
cially susceptible  to  atropine  are  very  small  children  who  in  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  the  instillation  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  become  red 
in  the  body,  while  just  with  them  the  dilating  action  on  the  pupil  is 
sUght.  We  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  latter  fact  nor  instil  atropine 
repeatedly,  since  even  cases  of  death  have  originated  in  this  way.  Gen- 
eral poisoning  may  also,  of  course,  take  place  through  the  internal  use 
of  atropine  or  remedies  containing  it  (belladonna).  Patients  who  take 
such  preparations  internally — these  being  commonly  patients  with  lung 
disease,  who  have  got  them  in  order  to  relieve  cough  or  night-sweats — 
often  complain  that  they  are  dazzled  and  do  not  see  well  for  work  at 
near  p>oints.  We  then  find  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  reduction 
of  the  accommodation.  In  applying  atropine  (especially  atropine  in 
substance)  to  the  eye  we  preclude  symptoms  of  poisoning  if  we  prevent 
the  tears  from  flowing  down  into  the  nose.  With  this  object  we  draw 
the  lower  lid  away  from  the  eyeball  for  a  little  while,  so  that  the  tears 
XK)ur  out  over  the  cheek,  or  we  compress  the  lachrymal  sac  with  the 
finger.  In  cases  of  severe  poisoning  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine 
is  indicated  as  an  antidote. 

Atropine  is  contraindicated  in  old  persons  with  shallow  anterior 
chamber,  because  in  them  glaucoma  might  be  set  up  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  and  obviously  it  is  rigorously  forbidden  when  glaucoma 
has  already  broken  out.  [The  same  is  true  of  homatropine,  euphthal- 
mine,  and  cocaine. — D.]  It  must  farther  be  discarded  in  persons  who 
show  an  intolerance  toward  atropine.  This  makes  itself  apparent  in 
various  ways:  (a)  By  the  appearance  of  symptons  of  poisoning,  like  dry- 
ness of  the  throat  and  nausea,  even  with  small  doses.  This  occurs  par- 
ticiJarly  after  long-continued  use  of  atropine.  (6)  By  exciting  a  catarrh 
(atropine  catarrh  )which  is  generally  marked  by  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous follicles.  For  this  also  a  prolonged  use  of  atropine  is  usually  requi- 
site, (c)  In  some  persons  a  single  drop  of  atropine  produces  great  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  lids,  hke  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  In  these  and 
similar  cases  the  atropine,  according  to  circumstances,  must  either  be 
simply  given  up  or  it  must  be  replaced  by  another  mydriatic.  Of  these 
the  most  suitable  is  scopolamine  hydrobromide,  and  in  i  to  i-per-cent 
solution,  for  it  is  more  poisonous  but  also  more  active  than  atropine. 
The  effect  of  atropine  lasts  about  a  week  [not  infrequently  10  days. — D.], 
and  a  single  instillation  hence  produces  a  disturbance  of  vision  which 
lasts  almost  as  long  and  which  interferes  with  work.  We  should  never, 
therefore,  instil  atropine  without  substantial  reasons,  as  unfortunately 
is  so  often  done.  For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  use  atropine  when  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  dilating  the  pupil  to  facilitate  the  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  employ — 

2-  Hcnnatropine  hydrobromide.  Instilled  in  1-per-cent  solutjpn  it 
dilates  the  pupil  for  about  five  hours.  After  the  examination  has  been 
made,  we  instil  pilocarpine,  by  which  the  pupil  is  contracted  again, 
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since  the  pilocarpine  overcomes  the  effect  of  the  homatropine  while 
toward  a  pupil  dilated  by  atropine  it  is  powerless.  Euphthalmine 
(2  per  cent),  and  eumydrine  (1  per  cent)  are  used  like  homatropine. 
[In  examining  the  refraction  we  use  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  homat- 
ropine, and  instil  it  repeatedly.  See  §  149  B.  This  causes  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  equal  to  that  produced 
by  atropine.  The  cycloplegia  and  mydriasis  produced  by  it  when  thus 
applied  last  for  from  36  to  72  hours.  Indeed,  accurate  measiu-ements  of 
the  accommodation  show  that  the  latter  may  be  affected  even  four  or 
five  days  after  the  instillation.  On  a  pupil  thus  dilated  pilocarpine  has 
little  if  any  effect,  and  although  eserine  can  contract  the  pupil  and  pro- 
duce spasm  of  accommodation,  this  effect  soon  passes  away  and  the 
cycloplegia  and  mydriasis  return. — D.] 

3.  Eserine  "(physostigmine)  is  used  under  the  form  of  a  sulphate 
or  salicylate  in  1-per-cent  solution/  It  has  exactly  the  opposite 
action  to  atropine,  producing  miosis  and  spasm  of  accommodation. 
Eserine,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  relieve  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  but  neither  application  has  any 
practical  value,  since  the  effect  passes  off  in  one  or  two  days.  Of  much 
greater  value  is  eserine  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma.  The  more  vigor- 
ously it  contracts  the  pupil  the  more  certainly  does  it  act  to  combat  the 
increase  of  tension.  In  old  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  atrophic  and  also 
when  there  is  a  coloboma  of  the  iris,  the  effect  of  eserine  on  the  width 
of  the  pupil,  and  hence,  also  on  the  tension,  is  slight.  Eserine  frequently 
excites  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  painful  contractions  in  the  lids, 
and  even  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  are  not  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
but  are  the  results  of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  pupil  and  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  by  which  the  ciliary  nerves  are  pulled  upon.  This 
bad  by-effect,  therefore,  usually  is  absent  when,  as  in  the  case  above 
mentioned,  the  eserine  fails  to  produce  any  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  A  solution  of  eserine  after  being  a  few  days  in  the  light  turns  red 
(for  which  reason  it  ought  to  be  prescribed  in  dark  bottles),  but  without, 
however,  suffering  any  impairment  of  its  activity.  On  account  of  its 
frequent  disagreeable  by-effects,  the  following  is  better  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  use — 

4.  Pilocarpine,  which  is  employed  under  the  form  of  pilocarpine 
hydrochloride  in  a  1  or  2-per-cent  solution,  has  the  same  action  as 
eserine  but  weaker. 

5.  Cocaine.  The  practically  important  properties  of  cocaine  are 
its  anaesthetic  and  raydriatic  action.  Owing  to  the  latter,  it  is  employed 
in  order  to  produce  a  transient  dilatation  of  the  pupil  for  proposes  of 
examination,  and  also  to  reinforce  the  effect  of  atropine.  Still  more 
important  is  the  anaesthetic  action  of  cocaine,  the  therapeutic  application 
of  wbich  Roller  was  the  first  to  show.      A  2  to  5-per-cent  solution 

4In  4  to  J-per-cent  solution  in  glaucoma  simplex  and  to  overcome  the  effect  of  homatropine* 
In  this  .strength  il»  disagreeable  elfeots  are  commonly  .^slight. — D.J 
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of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  used.  If  this  is  instilled  several  times  at 
short  intervals,  we  obtain  complete  insensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  while  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iris  is  but  little  reduced.  The 
anaesthetic  effect  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  most  frequently  used 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  any  painful  manipulation  of  the  eye,  such  as  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  actual  operations.  It  also  serves  to  dimin- 
ish photophobia  and  blepharospasm,  and  hence  facilitates  examination. 
Finally,  cocaine  is  frequently  prescribed  for  instillation  in  painful  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye.  But  since  it  renders  only  the  superficial  portions  of 
the  eye  insensible,  it  acts  to  relieve  pain  only  in  inflammations  of  the 
cornea,  but  not  in  irido-cyclitis,  glaucoma,  etc.  But  it  is  precisely  in 
lesions  of  the  cornea  that  cocaine  can  also  do  harm.  We  can  convince 
ourselves  of  this  fact  when  we  instill  cocaine  a  number  of  times  in  suc- 
cession before  an  operation.  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  then  often 
becomes  opaque  and  dull,  or  may  even  be  exfoliated  in  places.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this;  first,  the  direct  injurious  action  of  the  cocaine  on  the 
epithelial  cells  and,  second,  the  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  which 
occurs  because,  as  a  result  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  the  lids 
do  not  wink  enough.  We  should  not,  therefore,  apply  cocaine  for  too 
long  a  time  and,  while  we  are  applying  it,  should  take  care  that  the 
patient  keeps  his  eyes  shut  between  each  instillation;  then  we  shall 
rarely  have  to  complain  of  "cocaine  opacity.*'  If  we  entrust  a  patient 
'^th  a  cocaine  solution,  to  remedy  some  painful  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
he  is  easily  induced  to  drop  it  in  often  because  the  analgesic  action  of  the 
cocaine  lasts  only  a  short  time.  This  frequency  of  instillation  because  of 
the  injurious  action  of  cocaine  on  the  corneal  epithelium  may  readily  ex- 
ert an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  course  of  a  keratitis.  [Holocaine  is  a 
better  drug  than  cocaine  in  such  cases,  and  dionin  or  acoine  is  usually 
much  better  than  either. — D.] 

The  mydriasis  produced  by  cocainization  remains  for  some  hours 
and  may  annoy  the  patient  by  the  disturbance  of  sight  that  is  associated 
with  it.  Both  the  mydriasis  and  the  disturbance  of  sight  can  be  speedily 
relieved  by  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  pilocarpine.  [Part  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  sight  is  caused  by  dryness  and  consequent  uneveness  of  the 
cornea.  This  can  be  relieved  if  the  patient  shuts  his  eyes  at  intervals 
80  as  to  moisten  the  cornea. — D.] 

After  the  introduction  of  cocaine  other  local  anaesthetics  were 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  In  deciding  as  to  their  value,  the 
difference  in  their  toxic  power  has  usually  been  the  main  point  considered. 
So  far  as  their  application  to  the  eye  is  concerned,  however,  this  factor 
is  of  little  account,  because  of  the  minute  quantity  in  which  these  agents 
are  applied.  A  more  important  thing  is  their  influence  on  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye  and  on  the  pupil.  Only  those  anaesthetics  will  be 
spoken  of  here  which  have  found  application  in  ophthalmology.   • 

Holocaine  !8  more  poisonous  than  cocaine.    It  has  no  influence  on 
the  blood-'«"essel8  and  causes  very  little  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     [It  is 
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used  in  1-per-cent  solution  and  is  a  very  effective  anflesthetic,  used 
particularly  when  we  wish  to  avoid  dilating  the  pupil  (hence,  therefore, 
especially  in  glaucoma  and  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies. — D.] 

All  the  other  agents  are  less  poisonous  than  cocaine.    Of  these — 

Novocaine  is  the  most  similar  in  action  to  cocaine  but  is  weaker. 

Tropococaine  and  stovaine  dilate  the  pupil  less  than  cocaine;  with 
thfe  former  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  unchanged,  the  latter  dilates  them 
somewhat.  [Stovaine  is  used  in  a  4-per-cent,  tropococaine  in  a  1  to  3- 
pet^-cent  solution. — D.] 

f  Eucaine  B  and  cUypine  leave  the  pupil  quite  unaltered  but  dilate 
the  blood-vessels  somewhat,  and  hence  are  advantageously  combined 
with  a  little  suprarenal  extract.  [Eucaine  is  used  in  a  1  to  3-per-cent, 
alypine  in  a  2  to  4-per-cent  solution.  By  some  good  authorities  alypine 
is  regarded  as  the  best  of  local  ansesthetics. — D.] 

Acoine  has  no  effect  on  the  vessels  and  the  pupil.  It  is  used  mainly 
as  an  addition  to  solutions  which  are  to  be  injected  under  the  conjunctiva; 
but  unlike  cocaine,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  to  produce  inflam- 
mation in  the  tissues.  [A  1-per-cent  solution  of  acoine  in  castor  oil  may 
relieve  for  a  number  of  hours  the  sharp  pain  produced  by  erosions  or 
abrasions  of  the  cornea  (especially  those  remaining  after  the  removal  of 
a  foreign  body). — D.] 

6.  Adrenaliney  suprarenin,  paranephrin  are  extracts  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  and  tonogen  is  a  synthetic  preparation,  which  have  the 
property  of  causing  the  smooth  muscle  fibers  supplied  by  the  sympathetic 
to  contract,  and  hence  act  primarily  as  vaso-constrictors.  If  one  of  these 
drugs  is  dropped  into  a  very  much  reddened  eye,  the  latter  after  a  few 
minutes  (or  even  a  few  seconds)  becomes  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse  and 
remains  so  for  an  hour  or  longer.  [The  large  conjunctival  vessels  and 
the  deep  (scleral)  vessels  are  not  usually  affected. — D.]  On  account  of 
its  transient  action  the  suprarenal  extract  is  not  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye  but  only  for  the  production  of  a  temi>orary 
ischsemia.  If  we  have  an  inflamed  eye  to  operate  on,  it  reinforces  the 
action  of  the  cocaine  and  diminishes  the  bleeding  during  the  operation. 
It  may  also  be  instilled  during  an  operation,  in  order  to  diminish  a 
troublesome  bleeding.  For  the  same  purpose  we  add  it,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  or  three  drops  to  the  cubic  centimetre,  to  solutions  of  cocaine  or 
other  ansesthetics  intended  for  subcutaneous  or  subconjunctival  injection. 

7.  Dionin  (ethyl-morphine  hydrochloride)  when  introduced  in 
powder  or  in  a  5-per-cent  solution  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  produces, 
first,  much  burning  and  injection  of  the  eye  after  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  marked  hot  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  develops  which  may  go  on  to  a 
tense  chemosis  [with  puflSng  of  the  lids.  Sometimes  we  have  to  use  a  10- 
per-cent  solution  or  dionin  in  powder  to  get  a  marked  effect. — D.].  The 
oedema  disappears  again  in  a  few  hours.  The  great  hyperaemia  of  the 
conjunctiva  causes  the  natural  protective  substances  of  the  blood  to  pass 
into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.    A 
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further  curative  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  escape  of  blood-serum  in 
quantities  into  the  conjunctiva  can  act  to  modify  the  circulation  in  the 
eye.  We,  therefore,  attribute  to  dionin  an  effect  in  promoting  absorption, 
for  which  reason  we  employ  it  for  clearing  corneal  opacities.  In  scleritis 
and  iridocyclitis,  dionin  ameliorates  the  violent  pain  and  also  little  by 
little  diminishes  the  injection  of  the  eye.  Furthermore,  it  acts  very  well 
to  coimteract  marked  photophobia  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  paren* 
chymatitis,  keratitis,  etc.  [In  detachment  of  the  retina  and  other 
affections  of  the  deeper  parts  it  may  be  used  by  subconjunctival  injec- 
tion (see  below). — D.]  On  repeated  application  less  and  less  oedema 
is  produced,  and  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug  ceases  too.  Then 
its  further  application  would  produce  only  a  useless  sensation  of  burning 
without  any  curative  effect. 

8.  Sttb-conjunctival  injections.  The  injection  of  active  liquids 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  has  a  twofold  effect,  namely,  irritation  of  the 
tissue  and  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  diffusion.  The  irritation  of  the 
tissue  manifests  itself  at  once  by  pain  and  by  redness  at  the  site  of 
injection.  A  more  remote  consequence  of  the  irritation  is  the  passage  of 
the  natural  protective  substances  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues  and 
spaces  of  the  eye,  and  upon  this  probably  depends  part  of  the  curative 
effect  of  the  injection,  especially  in  corneal  ulcers.  The  alteration  of 
the  conditions  of  diffusion  occurs  because  after  the  injection  there  is 
present  beneath  the  conjunctiva  a  salt  solution  (e.g.,  a  5-per-cent  solution 
of  sodiiun  chloride)  having  a  concentration  quite  different  from  that 
which  belongs  to  the  liquid  in  the  vitreous.  The  differing  osmotic  tension 
tends  to  become  equalized  through  the  animal  membranes  which  lie 
between  the  two  liquids  (sclera,  chorioid,  retina).  Thus  there  is  given 
a  stimiJus  to  metabolism,  which  may  promote  the  absorption  of  sub- 
retinal  liquids,  of  exudates  in  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  of 
hsemorrhages  and  vitreous  opacities.  The  injections  are  made  with  a 
h3rpodermic  syringe  after  the  eye  has  been  cocainized.  In  corneal 
diseases  they  are  made  beneath  the  anterior  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
(but  not  too  near  the  limbus).  In  diseases  of  the  i>08terior  segment  of 
the  eyeball  they  are  made  in  Tenon's  space.  The  redness  and  swelling 
that  set  in  after  the  injection  disappear  after  one  or  more  days;  and 
according  to  the  way  this  occurs  the  injection  can  be  made  either  every 
day  or  at  longer  intervals.  After  long  continued  injections  there  is 
formed  an  adhesion  between  conjunctiva  and  sclera,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  solid  all  the  time.  The  liquids  which  are  oftenest  used 
for  injection  are  a  solution  of  sublimate  or  of  mercury  oxycyanide  (1  to 
3  minims  of  a  1:1000  solution)  and  a  5  to  10-per-cent  sterilized  salt- 
solution  (one-half  to  one  syringeful)  [also  dionin  in  from  ^  to  5-per-cent 
solution. — D.]  In  order  to  make  the  injection  less  painful  1  to  2-per-cent 
of  cocaine  [or  acoine. — D.]  is  added  to  the  solution.  In  corneal  ulcers, 
in  which  it  is  a  question  of  causing  an  irritant  effect,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  mercury  solution,  and  the  salt  solution  in  diseases  of  the  deep 
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parts  where  the  excitation  of  diffusion  is  the  thing  to  be  considered* 
In  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  eye  injections  are  not  well  borne. 

9.  Strychnine  .  This  exerts  an  excitant  action  upon  the  optic  nerve, 
so  that  even  in  normal  eyes  it  produces  a  slight  although,  to  be  sure,  not 
permanent  increase  in  the  visual  acuity  and  an  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  vision.  For  therapeutic  purposes,  a  i-per  cent  solution,  of  which  a 
quantity  equal  to  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  a  Pravaz 
syringe — i.e.,  as  much  as  5  mg.  [iV  grain]  of  strychnine  per  dose — is 
injected  once  a  day  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temple.  [This  dose  may  be 
increased  to  10  or  even  12  mg.,  especially  in  paresis  of  the  iris  or  ciliary 
muscle,  in  which  condition  it  may  give  good  results. — D.]  It  acts  best 
in  disturbances  of  vision  unattended  by  changes  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, especially  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  forms,  which,  how- 
ever, generally  afford  a  good  prognosis  anyway.  In  serious  lesions  of  the 
optic  nerve,  as  in  progressive  atrophy,  we  often  obtain  with  it  an  improve- 
ment in  the  sight  and  especially  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision; 
but  these  changes  are  not  permanent. 

Causal  treatment  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  etiology  of  the 
individual  case.  Hence  it  admits  of  a  general  consideration  only  so  far 
as  infectious  diseases  are  concerned.  The  warfare  upon  the  microbes 
and  upon  the  effect  they  produce  in  the  tissues  can  be  accomplished  by 
local  and  by  general  treatment.  Local  treatment  is  possible  only  when 
the  bacteria  are  situated  on  or  in  the  superficial  portions  of  the  eye,  i.e., 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea,  and  are  hence  accessible  to  direct 
action.  Since  many  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are  of  bac- 
terial origin,  great  hopes,  which,  however,  have  not  been  fulfilled,  were 
put  in  the  beginning  on  antiseptic  measures.  Only  two  remedies  have 
proved  to  be  actually  serviceable,  remedies  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
antiseptics  proper  at  all,  and  both  of  which  were  already  employed  long 
before  the  discovery  of  bacteria,  namely,  zinc  sulphate  and  silver  nitrate. 
The  former  exerts  a  specifically  injurious  action  on  the  bacillus  of  Morax- 
Axenfeld,  the  latter  on  the  gonococcus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti- 
septics proper  in  any  such  degree  of  concentration  and  with  any  such 
length  of  application  as  would  be  required  for  killing  bacteria,  produce 
extreme  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  injure  its  tissues  so  much,  that  they 
do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  bacteria  are  situated  not  altogether  on 
the  surface,  but  in  the  tissue  itself,  they  can  be  annihilated  only  if  the 
tissue  is  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  caustics. 
These  can  be  applied  only  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  germ  mass  in  the 
superficial  membranes  of  the  eye  and  above  all  in  the  cornea.  Moreover, 
the  germ  mass  must  not  have  too  great  an  extent,  as,  otherwise,  too 
widespread  destruction  would  have  to  be  made.  The  caustic  must  be 
so  fashioned  that  its  action  shall  be  precisely  limited  to  the  affected  spot. 
This  is  true  of  the  eye  more  than  of  other  organs,  because,  for  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers  every  square  millimetre  of  transparent 
cornea  is  of  importance.    Hence,  liquid  caustics  or  those  which  dissolve 
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quickly  are  unsuitable,  because  they  would  flow  over  the  neighboring 
parts  and  destroy  them.  Answering  best  to  the  requirements  pro- 
pounded, is  the  actual  cautery  which  is  usually  employed  under  the  form 
of  a  fine  galvano-cautery  loop.  It  is  used  above  all  in  ulcus  serpens  and 
other  rapidly  advancing  corneal  ulcers.  Weaker  caustics  are  a  stick  of 
copper  sulphate,  whittled  to  a  sharp  point,  which  is  employed  to  advant- 
age in  keratitis  dendritica,  and  tincture  of  iodine  which  is  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  after  curetting  away  the  necrotic  portions. 

Where  caustics  are  not  advisable,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  natural  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  against  bacteria. 
Serviceable  in  this  way  are  the  application  of  heat,  sub-conjunctival 
injections,  and  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  measures  to  which  belong  the 
property  of  favoring  the  secretion  of  protective  substances  into  the 
tissues  of  the  eye,  and  most  of  all  into  the  cornea. 

General  treatment  has  to  reinforce  local  treatment  and  is  the  only 
form  of  therapy  possible  when  the  bacterial  focus  is  not  directly  access- 
ible. Besides  the  remedies,  like  diaphoresis,  mercury,  and  iodine,  which 
are  applied  generally  in  infectious  diseases  of  various  kinds,  there  are 
also  those  which  possess  a  quite  specific  action  for  certain  morbific  agents. 
These  methods  of  treatment  are  just  now  beginning  to  develop  on  the 
basis  of  experimental  research,  and  it  should  not,  therefore,  excite  sur- 
prise that  their  results  as  yet  are  very  imcertain.  They  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  by  passing  through  one  infection,  one  acquires  an  immunity, 
varying  in  degree,  against  a  new  infection  by  the  same  morbific  agent, 
because  the  body  forms  specific  protective  substances  against  the  latter. 
The  action  of  the  protective  substances  may  consist  either  in  their 
killing  the  bacteria  themselves  or  in  their  neutralizing  the  poisons  pro- 
duced by  the  bacteria.  Such  an  immunity  may  also  be  produced  arti- 
ficially, and  that  either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way.  The  former  is  active 
immunization  which  consists  in  injecting  into  the  patient  dead  or  weak- 
ened cultures  of  bacteria  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  which  he  has  been 
made  ill,  so  that  he  himself  may  form  in  his  own  body  substances  pro- 
tecting against  these  bacteria.  The  type  of  such  an  active  immuni- 
zation is  the  injection  of  tuberculin.  The  indirect  method  is  called 
passive  immunization,  which  consists  in  subjecting  an  animal  to  active 
immunization,  so  that  its  serum  forms  protective  substances  which  then 
are  employed  for  rendering  the  patient  immune.  The  protective  sub- 
stances contained  in  this  serum  may  be  either  antitoxic  or  bactericidal. 
The  oldest  example  of  the  first  case  is  the  antidiphtherial  serum,  while 
the  pneumococcus  serum,  for  example,  contains  bactericidal  substances. 

The  protective  substances  are  of  avail  only  against  that  kind  of 
bacterium  with  which  the  immunization  was  produced.  Since  some 
bacteria  act  differently  in  different  strains,  some,  in  order  to  secure  a 
specific  immunization,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  immunize  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  disease  by  means  of  cultures  which  they  have  obtained  from 
thie  morbific  germs  derived  from  the  case  itself.  But  the  preparation 
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of  cultures  in  sufficient  quantities  demands  so  much  time  that  in  acute 
cases  one  would  usually  be  too  late  to  effect  a  cure.  Another  way  of 
getting  a  specific  serum  with  certainty,  consists  in  procuring  it  by  immuni- 
zing animals  with  different  strains  of  the  same  species  of  bacterium,  so 
that  one  may  expect  that  the  special  kind  of  strain  by  which  the  patient 
is  rendered  ill  should  be  represented  in  it.  Such  a  serum  has  been  called 
polyvalent  [better  multivalent. — D.],  but  the  same  expression  has  been 
used  in  an  almost  opposite  sense,  in  that  there  has  been  attributed  to 
individual  sera  (e.g.,  the  diphtheria  serum)  the  ability  to  act  against  all 
possible  infections. 

The  attempts  at  immunization  which  have  so  far  been  brought  in 
application  in  ophthalmology,  relate  to  the  staphylococci,  streptococci, 
pneumococci,  gonococci,  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  yeast.  Of  these  pro- 
cedures only  two  have  up  till  now  proved  certainly  effective,  that  with  the 
diphtheria  serum  by  passive  immunization  and  that  with  tubercuUn  by 
active  immunization.  The  diphtheria  serum  has  only  a  limited  appli- 
cation, namely,  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  it  is  success- 
fully employed  both  by  subcutaneous  injection  and  by  instillation  into 
the  conjunctival  sac. 

Tuberculin  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  application  in  ophthalmology, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Hippel  Senior.  It  is  used  for  diag- 
nostic and  for  therapeutic  purposes.  Its  diagnostic  application  is  designed 
to  determine  whether  the  patient  is  tuberculous  at  all  and  in  particular 
whether  his  eye  disease  depends  on  his  tuberculosis.  The  former  is  the 
case  if  the  patient  reacts  in  a  positive  way,  i.e.,  with  a  rise  of  temperature, 
to  the  tuberculin  injection;  the  second,  if  a  local  reaction  occurs  in  the 
diseased  eye.  This  local  reaction  may  consist  either  in  increased  inject- 
ion or  in  fresh  exudation;  it  occurs  but  seldom,  and  is  unwelcome,  too, 
since  it  means  an  aggravation  of  the  eye  disease.  It  is  true,  though, 
that  if  a  local  reaction  is  absent,  when  a  general  reaction  is  present,  the 
diagnosis  that  there  is  a  tuberculous  trouble  is  only  a  diagnosis  of  pro- 
bability. 

The  diagnostic  application  of  tuberculin  is  performed  by  injecting 
the  old  tuberculin  of  Koch.  Since  in  positive  cases  this  excites  fever, 
it  is  to  be  omitted  as  superfluous,  if  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
already  made  certain  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  patient  or  by 
the  examination  of  the  sputum.  In  other  cases,  we  inject  0.5-1.0  mg. 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm.  Before  the  injection,  the  patient 
should  have  his  temperature  taken  every  two  hours  for  two  days,  so 
that  we  may  know  his  ordinary  temperature  curve,  and  then  the  measure- 
ment of  the  temperature  should  be  continued  for  two  days  more.  The 
rise  of  temperature  usually  occurs  before  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  but  some- 
times not  till  later.  If  no  fever  occurs,  after  the  injection,  the  latter  may 
be  repeated  in  larger  dose —  but  never  over  5  mg. — after  48  hours  at  the 
earliest.  Besides  the  rise  of  temperature,  there  frequently  develops,  if 
tuberculosis  is  present,  a  local  reaction  at  the  site  of  injection,  namely. 
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an  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  at  the  place  where  the 
tuberculin  passed  from  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the  tissue.  The  skin 
at  this  place  is  a  little  reddened  and  beneath  the  skin  is  felt  a  hard  and 
rather  tender  spot. 

Other  diagnostic  methods  of  employing  tuberculin  are  the  cutaneous 
methods  in  which  the  tuberculin  is  introduced,  not  beneath  the  skin, 
but  into  it  and  excites  in  the  skin  a  local  reaction  without  causing  fever- 
In  Pirquet*s  method  the  epidermis  is  scarified  and  tuberculin  is  placed 
on  it;  in  Morons  method  a  tuberculin  ointment  is  rubbed  upon  the  intact 
skin.  Finally  Calmette*s  method  consists  in  dropping  tuberculin  into 
the  conjunctival  sac;  but  since  occasionally  some  not  inconsiderable 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  have  developed  in  consequence,  this  method 
has  been  properly  given  up. 

The  iherapetUic  application  of  tuberculin  is  performed  by  means  of 
subcutaneous  injections,  for  which  we  take  either  new  tuberculin  (TR), 
or  the  preparation  known  as  bacillus  emulsion.  In  this  method,  in  con- 
trast to  what  obtains  in  the  diagnostic  application,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  does  not  get  fever.  We  therefore  begin  with  a  very  small 
dose  and  increase  it,  but  very  gradually ;  and  if  the  patient,  in  spite  of  this, 
does  get  fever,  we  return  to  the  former  smaller  dose.  We  begin  with 
a  dose  which  contains  0.002  mg.  of  the  dry  substance  and  which  increases 
by  0.002  mg.  for  each  injection,  and  when  we  get  up  to  0.02  mg.  increases 
by  0.02  mg.  for  each  injection,  the  injections  being  repeated  daily.  In 
a  few  cases  we  have  to  continue  these  injections  for  many  weeks  in  order 
to  attain  success. 

Against  the  second  widespread  parasitic  disease,  syphilis,  no  immu- 
nizing procedure  has  so  far  been  found.  Fortunately,  in  mercury  [arse- 
nic, especially  salvarsan]  and  iodine  we  possess  specifically  acting  agents 
with  which  to  combat  this  disease. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  examination  of  a  patient's  eyes  is  b^un  after  ascertaining  the 
history  of  the  case^  In  making  this  examination  too  much  stress  can  not 
be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  systematically,  since  otherwise 
matters  of  importance  may  very  readily  be  overlooked.  We  first,  there- 
fore, take  a  sm^ey  of  the  patient's  appearance  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  and  countenance;  then  we  examine  the  eyes  them- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  proceed  successively  from  the  superficial  parts — 
lids,  conjunctiva,  and  cornea — to  the  deeper  portions. 

In  respect  to  the  lids,  there  are  to  be  considered  their  position  and 
mobility,  the  width  of  the  fissure  between  them,  and  the  way  they  shut 
t(^ether.  The  character  of  the  skin  lining  the  lids  is  examined,  and  espe- 
cially at  their  margins,  where  pathological  changes  are  most  often  found. 
Apsrt  from  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  local- 
ized at  the  borders  of  the  lids,  the  things  that  we  must  look  for  are  whether 
the  palpebral  edges  have  not  possibly  lost  their  sharply  defined  form  and 
outline,  whether  the  cilia  are  correctly  placed,  and  also  whether  the  puncta 
dip  properly  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
nqglect  to  investigate  the  region  of  the  tear  sac.  Should  simple  inspection 
disclose  no  alteration,  it  is  yet  often  possible,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers 
in  this  region,  to  make  the  contents  of  the  diseased  sac  exude  through  the 
puncta.  Furthermore  we  ascertain  whether  the  small  lymph  gland  in 
front  of  the  ear  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  and  is  sensitive  to  pressure. 

The  examination  of  the  eyeball  itself  is  often  rendered  very  difficult 
by  strong  spasm  of  the  lids — blepharospasm.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  children  who,  the  more  the  physician  attempts  to  draw  the  lids  apart, 
squeeze  them  the  more  tightly  together.  In  these  cases  the  forcible 
separation  of  the  lids  calls  for  the  greatest  caution,  since,  if  this  is  not 
oteerved,  and  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer  is  present,  it  is  easy  to  cause 

1  In  taking  the  history  inquiry  should  be  made  for  the  various  symptoms,  such  as 
increased  secretion,  redness  of  the  eye,  pain,  asthenopia,  headache,  vertigo,  blurred 
vision,  diplopia,  metamorphopsia,  head-tilting,  etc.,  likely  to  occur  in  eye  diseases  (see 
pages  42-50),  and  also  for  the  presence  of  any  of  the  possible  causal  factors  given  on 
pages  21-41  .—D. 
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a  sudden  perforation  of  the  cornea,  nay,  even  the  extrusion  of  the  lens 
from  the  eye.  By  dropping  a  solution  of  cocaine  between  the  slightly 
parted  lids  we  try  to  diminish  their  sensitiveness;  and  for  separating 
the  lids  we  can,  with  advantage,  use  Desmarre's  elevator  (see  Fig.  3), 
with  which  we  shall  less  readily  inflict  an  injury  than  we  should  do  if, 
by  using  the  fingers,  we  exerted  too  great  a  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 
Finally,  in  many  cases  it  is  only  by  means  of  general  narcosis  that  we 
can  obtain  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  view  of  the  eyes.  In  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  insisting  upon  an  exact 
examination  of  the  eyes  at  the  patient's  first  visit,  in  order 

Tto  establish  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  to  determine 
the  treatment.  [The  best  way  to  examine  a  small  child  is 
to  put  it  on  its  back  in  the  lap  of  the  mother  or  an  assist- 
ant, who  is  seated  opposite  the  examiner  and  who  controls 
the  child's  arms,  legs,  and  body.  The  examiner,  who  is 
also  seated,  secures  the  child's  head  by  gripping  it  tightly 
between  his  knees.  The  child  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  im- 
mobile, and  the  examiner  has  both  hands  free  to  evert  the 
lids,  concentrate  light  on  the  eye,  make  applications,  or  do 
anything  else  that  is  necessary. — D.] 

In  regard  to  the  eyeball  itself,  we  must  first  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  its  situation  in  the  orbit,  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  other  eye,  its  size,  and  its  mobility  are 
normal  or  not. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  can  be  brought  into  view  by 
everting  the  latter.  With  the  lower  lid,  it  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  simply  to  draw  it  down,  while  the  patient  is 
told  at  the  same  time  to  look  up.  [If  in  pulling  the  lid 
down  we  make  slight  pressure  against  it  below  with  a  some- 
what rolling  movement,  so  as  to  revolve  the  lid  forward, 
not  only  will  the  lid  itself  be  everted,  but  the  retrotarsal 
fold  will  spring  up  and  come  into  view. — D.] 

With  the  upper  lid,  eversion  requires  a  C/ertain  degree 
of  skill,  which  must  be  obtained  by  practice.    It  is  the  more 
J  important    to  acquire  this  facility,  since  it  is  just  the  con- 

fFia.3.— D.]  junctiva  of  the  upper  lid  that  generally  affords  the  best 
evidence  for  the  diagnosis  of  conjimctival  diseases:  the 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  imeven  surface,  the  formation 
of  cicatrices,  which  are  characteristic  of  trachoma,  are  here  most  easily 
to  be  perceived.  Further,  the  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  very  frequently 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  [To  evert  the  upper  lid  we 
direct  the  patient  to  look  down,  grasp  the  lashes  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  draw  the  lid  down  and  somewhat  away  from  the  eye- 
brow. When  the  lid  is  well  on  the  stretch,  we  place  a  pencil  or  similar 
object  lengthwise  in  the  groove  beneath  the  brow  and  just  above  the 
tarsus.    With  the  fingers  that  grasp  the  lashes  we  turn  the  lid  sharply 
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outward  and  upward,  keeping  it  on  the  stretch  all  the  time  and  revolving 
it  on  the  p>encil  as  a  gate  on  its  hinge. — D.] 

In  the  examination  of  the  cornea,  besides  a  careful  inspection  with  a 
good  magnifier,  such  as  Hartnack's  spherical  loupe  or  Zeiss's  binocular 
microscope,  which  latter  is  used  in  the  clinics*,  there  are  two  main  arti- 
fices in  use, — examination  of  the  corneal  reflex  and  lateral  illumination. 
To  exanaine  the  corneal  reflex  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  direct  the  eye 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  reflection  of  a  window  placed  opposite  it  is  visi- 
ble upon  the  cornea  (Fig.  77).    By  causing  the  eye  to  follow  the  move- 


[Fio.  4. — Beroer's  Binocular  Loupe  with  Electric  Attachment. — D.] 

ments  of  a  finger  held  before  it,  the  reflection  is  brought  successively  upon 
different  jwrtions  of  the  corneal  surface,  of  whose  curvature  and  smooth- 
ness we  in  this  manner  obtain  an  impression.    [See  also  §  28.] 

Lateral  [or  obliApie]  illumination  consists  in  the  concentration  of  light 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  a  convex  lens.  This 
important  method,  although  already  employed  by  Himly,  Mackenzie, 
and  Sanson,  was  yet  very  little  known  formerly,  and  first  obtained  general 
currency  through  the  efforts  of  Helmholtz.  A  light  (candle  or  lamp) 
is  placed  beside  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  patient.      [See  Fig.  5.] 


»  [Other  comesl  microscopes  are  those  of  Cxapski  and  Howe.  The  binocular  loupes  of  Jackson  and 
of  Berger,  which  are  attached  to  the  observer's  forehead  by  a  head  band,  have  tlie  great  advantage  of 
leaving  both  hands  of  the  observer  free,  and  hence  are  particularly  useful  for  finding  and  removing  for- 
\  bodies.     An  ozduiary  head-mirror  often  serves  the  same  purpose  very  acceptably. — D.] 
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Then,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex  lens  (of  15-20  D ),  the  rays  are 
concentrated  to  a  cone  of  light,  whose  apex  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
portion  of  the  cornea  to  be  examined.  This  method  is  designated  as 
focal  illumination,  because  the  point  to  be  illuminated  is  brought  into 
the  focus  of  the  lens.  This  point  stands  out  with  special  distinctness 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  quantity  of  light  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  immediately  surrounding 
it  remain  almost  completely  in  darkness.  On  this  latter  ground,  lateral 
illumination  gives  the  most  advantageous  results  if  in  its  application 
the  room  is  darkened.    By  lateral  illumination  we  can  recognize  opaci- 


[Fio.  S.^Obuqde  Illuiunation  (aftkb  Poset  and  Wright). — D.] 

ties  in  the  cornea  which  are  perceptible  in  no  other  way.  The  iris,  too, 
and  the  lens  as  well,  can  be  examined  in  this  way  by  varying  the  depth 
to  which  the  light  is  projected.  By  so  doing  we  have  not  merely  the 
advantage  of  getting  very  sharp  images,  but  also,  from  the  fact  that 
we  can  at  will  vary  the  depth  to  which  the  apex  of  the  conical  sheaf 
of  rays  is  projected,  we  get  information  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
changes  that  we  observe  are  situated.  [In  applying  oblique  illumination 
it  is  well  to  employ  two  lenses,  one  of  from  two  to  three  inches  focal 
distance,  held  in  one  hand,  to  concentrate  the  light,  the  other,  held  in 
the  other  hand,  to  magnify  the  image.  By  carefully  focusing  the  two 
lenses  and  by  making  slight  shifting  movements  with  the  condensing 
lens,  we  get  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  outlines  of  opacities,  the 
markings  of  the  iris,   and  other  important  details. — D.J     A  handier 
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method  of  lateral  illumination  is  fmiiished  by  the  lamp  of  Priestley  Smith. 
This  carries  in  its  center  a  small  candle  as  a  source  of  light;  a  strong  con- 
vex lens  let  into  the  side  of  the  lamp  serves  for  the  production  of  the  cone 
of  light.  [For  examining  the  surface  of  the  cornea  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  use  oblique  illumination  by  daylight.  The  patient  with  his  head  thrown 
well  back  reclines  in  a  chair  facing  a  window,  and  the  observer  stands  be- 
hind him,  focusing  the  daylight  on  the  cornea  with  a  lens  and  examining 
the  cornea  from  above  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass.  If  the  lenses  are 
focused  accurately  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  so  as  to  bring  to  view  the 
flecks  of  mucus  on  it,  and  the  patient  then  moves  his  eye  about,  the  finest 
abrasions  and  also  the  slightest  deformations  of  the  corneal  reflex  (see 
§  28)  can  be  made  out  with  ease. — D.] 

Besides  examining  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  we  have  also  to  ex- 
amine its  sensitiveness,  which  is  best  done  by  touching  it  with  the  point 
of  a  thread. 

The  anterior  chamber  must  be  examined  more  especially  in  respect  to 
its  depth — that  is,  whether  it  is  shallower  or  deeper,  as  a  whole,  or  whether 
possibly  it  is  of  unequal  depth.  Further,  we  look  for  any  abnormal 
matters  which  may  be  present  in  the  chamber,  such  as  an  exudate,  blood, 
foreign  bodies,  etc. 

In  the  iris  its  color  as  well  as  the  clearness  of  its  markings  must  be 
observed.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
which  should  be  examined — if  need  be,  with  the  aid  of  a  loupe — for  irreg- 
ularities (adhesions).  In  doubtful  cases,  in  order  to  decide  whether  adhe- 
sions are  present,  a  mydriatic  (homatropine,  atropine)  should  be  instilled. 
At  the  same  time  we  notice  whether  the  iris  quivers  as  the  eye  makes  a 
sudden  movement.  Then  we  determine  whether  the  pupil  is  round,  whether 
its  width  is  normal  and  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eye.  (If  the  pupil  is  of 
abnormal  size  we  do  not  neglect  to  inquire  whether  possibly  some  drug  has 
not  been  put  into  the  eye  which  has  caused  an  artificial  alteration  of  the 
pupil.)  Moreover,  we  see  whether  the  pupil  is  centrally  placed  and  of  a 
clear  black.  Finally  we  investigate  the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  In  order  to 
determine  the  reaction  to  light,  we  have  the  patient  look  toward  the  win- 
dow (or  if  we  are  making  the  examination  by  artificial  light  we  place  him 
by  a  lamp  and  direct  him  to  look  into  the  distance).  At  the  same  time  we 
make  him  cover  the  other  eye  with  his  hand.  We  then  cover  with  our 
own  hand  the  eye  that  is  being  examined,  and  observe  whether  the  pupil 
contracts  when  the  hand  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  light  reaction  of 
the  pupil  becomes  still  more  clearly  visible  if  we  perform  the  test  in  a 
dark  room,  where  after  first  shading  the  eye  we  suddenly  concentrate  the 
lamp-Ught  with  a  strong  convex  lens  upon  the  pupil,  just  as  is  done  for 
focal  illumination.  [In  doing  this  it  is  important  that  the  patient  look 
straight  at  the  light,  the  eye  not  under  examination  being  shaded.  The 
observer  standing  to  one  side  and  watching  the  eye  with  a  magnifying 
g^ass  focuses  the  light  right  on  the  center  of  the  cornea  with  another  lens 
brought  suddenly  between  the  eye  and  the  light.     If  the  faintest  light 
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reaction  is  present,  the  pupil  will  be  seen  to  contract.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  no  reaction  for  accommodation  or  convergence,  for  the  patient 
will  have  before  his  eye  nothing  but  a  blaze  of  light  which  by  no  possibility 
can  form  a  clear  image  on  his  retina,  so  that  he  will  make  no  attempt  to 
focus  it. — D.]  The  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  the  illuminated  eye  result- 
ing from  the  incidence  of  light  upon  it  is  the  direct  reaction,  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  in  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  is  the  consensual  reaction. 
If  the  direct  reaction  is  insufficient,  the  insufficiency  may  be  due  either  to 
deficient  light  perception,  or  to  changes  in  the  iris  or  its  nerves  (adhesions, 
paralysis,  etc.).  Which  of  these  is  the  case  can  be  decided  by  means  of 
the  consensual  reaction,  provided  the  other  eye  is  healthy.  The  consen- 
sual reaction  is  tested  in  two  ways:  (a)  while  alternately  shading  and  illu- 
minating the  test  eye  we  follow  the  movements  of  the  pupil  in  its  fellow. 

If  the  latter  remains  immobile  this 
proves  deficient  light  perception  [or 
rather  defective  light  conduction] 
in  the  former,  (b)  We  alternately 
shade  and  illuminate  the  pupil  of 
the  [reacting]  fellow  eye  and  look 
for  a  reaction  of  the  pupil  in  the 
test  eye.  If  such  reaction  is  absent 
the  absence  must  be  attributed  to 
changes  in  the  iris  of  the  test  eye. 
Fio.  6.— Pubkinje-San8on'«  replex  Images.  The  Contraction   which  takes 

The  black  circle  reprewnta  the  dilated  pupil  of  plaCC  iu  the  pupil  whcU  Suddenly 
the  eye  that  is  being  tested.  The  candle  flame  is  pYnn«5pH  in  lio-Vif  U  rupppaHaH  hv 
supposed  to  be  to  the  right,  the  observer's  eye  to         expOSCQ    XO    ngnt/     IS    SUCCeeuea    Oy 

the  left  of  the  pupil,  a.  image  formed  by  the  dilatatioU,  and  this  maV  OCCUr  SO 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.     6,  image  formed         ^****v«*»/  w**,    m^v^    »;***«    ^^a««j     vrv/v>vu    ov 

by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  c,  image  Quickly  that  the  primary  COUtraC- 
formed  by  the  postenor  surface  of  the  lens.  /.  t^  i 

tion  escapes  us. — D.j 
Of  the  lens  we  see  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  surface,  which  lies  free  in  the  pupil.  If  we  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  lens  more  extensively,  we  dilate  the  pupil  with  homatropine 
[or  cocaine]  and  use  lateral  illumination.  As  long  as  the  lens  is  still  trans- 
parent, the  ophthalmoscope  gives  us  the  best  conclusions  in  regard  to  its 
constitution.  Whether  the  lens  is  present  in  the  eye  at  all  or  not  can  be 
determined  by  investigating  the  Purkinje-Sanson  reflex  images.  If  a  can- 
dle is  placed  before  the  eye  and  somewhat  to  one  side  of  it,  two  brilliant 
reflections  are  observed.  One  of  these  at  once  attracts  our  attention  by 
its  size  and  brilliancy;  it  is  the  corneal  reflex — that  is,  the  erect  image  of 
the  flame  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Fig  6,  a).  It  is 
this  reflex  which  even  from  a  distance  is  visible  in  every  eye,  and  gives  to 
the  latter  its  fire  and  luster.  The  second  reflex  is  quite  as  bright,  but  so 
small  that  we  have  to  search  for  it  in  order  to  find  it.  It  represents  the 
very  small  inverted  image  of  the  flame  which  is  reflected  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lens  (posterior  lenticular  reflex,  Fig.  6,  c).  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  moving  in  the  contrary  sense  to  the  soiu-ce  of  light  when  the 
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position  of  the  latter  is  shifted;  if  the  candle  is  depressed,  the  shining  point 
rises,  and  vice  versa,  in  opposition  to  the  corneal  reflex,  which  moves  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  candle  flame.  It  is  this  posterior  lenticular  image 
that  is  used  in  doubtful  cases  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  lens  in 
the  eye.  If  the  image  is  visible,  the  lens  is  present;  if  the  image  is  not 
seen,  either  the  lens  is  absent  from  its  place  or  else  is  more  or  less  opaque, 
so  that  a  reflection  can  no  longer  be  developed  on  its  posterior  surface. 
(Fig.  6  also  shows  a  third  reflex  image,  6,  placed  between  the  other  two 
and  originating  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  latter  gives  an 
erect  image  larger  than  the  others,  but  so  faint  that  it  can  be  made  out 
only  with  diflficulty.) 

Finally,  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, the  tension  of  the  eye  is  to  be  tested.  The  eye  is  closed  and  palpa- 
tion is  made  by  means  of  the  two  index  fingers,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
upper  lid.  Here,  as  in  all  the  previously  mentioned  methods  of  examina- 
tion, the  best  measure  for  any  variation  from  the  normal  is  obtained  by  a 
comparison  with  the  other  eye,  it  being  presupposed  that  the  latter  is 
healthy.  For  precise  measurement,  and  particularly  in  doubtful  cases, 
the  use  of  Schiotz's  tonometer  is  indicated  (page  20). 

Examination  with  the  Ophthalmoscope  (Ophthalmoscopy). 

The  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  by  Helmholtz  in  the  year  1851 
was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  achievements  in  modern  medicine.  It  has 
made  the  interior  of  the  eye  accessible  to  investigation;  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  which  in  the  rest  of  the  body  are  exposed  only  by  surgical  manipu- 
lation, here  lie  unveiled  before  us  and  permit  us  to  study  their  minutest 
variations.  In  ophthalmology,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  produced  a  com- 
plete revolution,  since  it  has  thrown  light  into  the  dark  region  of  what  was 
formerly  called  black  cataract,  and  has  acquainted  us  with  the  manifold 
morbid  processes  which  lie  at  the  root  of  this  dreaded  malady.  Many  of 
these  processes,  if  diagnosticated  correctly  and  in  time,  would,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  receive  successful  treatment.  Furthermore,  in  general  medicine 
the  ophthalmoscope  has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis,  since 
many  internal  disorders  produce  characteristic  changes  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eye. 

Principle  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. — In  order  to  see  the  fundus  of 
an  eye,  we  must  throw  light  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus  through 
the  pupil  and  upon  the  fundus,  and  receive  the  light  reflected  from  the 
latter  into  our  own  eye  and  imite  the  rays  to  form  a  sharp  image.  In 
the  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtz  this  end  was  obtained  in  the 
following  way:  Before  the  eye  under  investigation  (A,  Fig.  7)  a  glass 
plate,  P  P,  is  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  A  source  of  light,  L,  placed 
to  one  side  of  the  eye,  throws  upon  the  glass  plate  rays,  part  of  which 
are  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  pass  through  the  pupil  into 
the  eye,  A.  The  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus,  a,  arrive  once  more  at 
the  glass  plate  and  are  there  in  part  reflected  to  the  source  of  light, 
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L,  while  another  part  goes  through  the  glass  plate  and  enters  the  ob- 
server's eye,  B,  which  unites  the  rays  upon  its  retina  into  a  sharp  image, 
b.  In  order  to  increase  reflection  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  thereby 
illuminate  the  background  of  the  eye  more  intensely,  Helmholtz 
placed  three  such  plates  one  behind  the  other.  A  later  modification 
consisted  in  increasing  the  reflecting  power  of  the  glass  plate  by  lining 
its  posterior  surface  with  a  mirror  coating,  a  round  hole  through  the 
plate  or  at  least  through  the  mirror  coating  enabling  the  observer  to 
see  through  it.  Of  this  sort  are  the  coated  plane  or  weakly  reflecting 
mirrors,  we  use  today;  while  we  apply  the  term  ** strongly  reflecting'* 
to  concave  mirrors,  which  also  are  coated  and  are  perforated  through 
the  center  (first  employed  by  Ruete).  These,  from  the  fact  that  they 
render  convergent  the  rays  springing  from  the  source  of  light,  throw  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  light  through  the  pupil  into  the  observed  eye. 


P 

Fio.  7. — Principle  op  Helmholtz's  Ophthalmoscopb. 

A  device  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  mirror,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  bring  different  sorts  of  lenses  before  the  aperture.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  give  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  into  the  observer's 
eye  any  path  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  unite  them  into  a  sharp 
image  upon  the  retina.  [Instead  of  having  a  separate  light  as  a  source 
of  illumination  we  may  attach  a  minute  electric  lamp  to  the  ophthal- 
moscope itself.  These  electric  ophthalmoscopes  (see  Fig.  8)  give  a  very 
clear  view  of  details  and  frequently  may  be  used  where  the  ordinary 
ophthalmoscope  is  difficult  to  manage  e.  g.,  when  the  pupil  is  smalU 
or  the  patient  is  restless,  or  when  the  examination  has  to  be  made  with 
the  patient  lying  flat  in  bed. — D.] 

Method  of  Examination. — The  examination  is  conducted  in  a 
darkened  room.  The  patient  sits  opposite  the  physician,  and  has  on  the 
side  of  the  eye  to  be  investigated  a  lamp  as  a  source  of  light.  Then 
there  are  two  different  methods  to  be  employed  for  seeing  clearly  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the  explanation  of  them  simpler, 
we  first  presuppose  that  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  have  a  normal 
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refraction  (emmetropia,  see  §  138).  In  the  examination  with  the  erect 
image  (direct  method),  the  physician  places  himself  and  his  mirror  directly 
in  front  of  [and  very  close  to]  the  eye  that  he  is  observing.  (See  Fig.  9.] 
If  now  he  holds  the  mirror  obHquely  in  such  a  manner  that  he  throws 


FiQ.  8B. 


Fia.  8C. 


fOPHTRALlfOBCOPlS. 

A. — Loring's  ophthalmoscope;  front  view.  The  perforated  mirror  in  this  case  is  cut  into  a  quad- 
rangular shape,  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  slightly  from  side  to  side  (tilting  mirror).  This  is  to  make  the 
reflection  of  light  less  oblique  in  using  the  direct  method.  The  lower  disk  contains  a  series  of  lenses 
which  can  be  rotated  bv  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  serrated  edge  of  the  disk,  so  that  any  desired 
lens  can  be  brought  in  front  of  the  sight-hole.  Usually  there  is  added  a  quadrant  on  the  back,  contain- 
ing additional  lenses,  which  being  superimposed  over  those  in  the  revolving  disk  make  a  great  variety 
of  combinations. 

B. — Marple's  modification  of  Dennett's  electric  ophthalmoscope. 

C. — Morton's  ophthalmoscope:  rear  view,  showing  the  chain  of  lenses  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  each  one  in  succession  can  be  brought  in  front  of  the  sight-hole  in  the  disk  at  the  top  which  con- 
tains the  mirror. — D.] 
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the  light  of  the  lamp  into  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  he  will  immedi-  • 
ately  get  a  clear  view  of  the  patient's  fundus.  For  (Fig.  11)  a  certain 
portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  A,  is  illuminated  by  the  mirror,.  <S  S, 
The  rays  reflected  from  any  point,  as  a,  of  this  illuminated  region  of  the 
retina,  leave  the  eye  in  a  parallel  ^  direction,  pass  through  the  central 
aperture,  o  o,  of  the  mirror,  and  fall  into  the  observer's  eye,  B.  Here 
they  are  again  imited  at  a  single  point,  b,  upon  the  retina  of  this  eye, 
so  that  here  there  is  produced  a  sharp  image  of  the  point  a.  Since  the 
same  process  is  riipeated  for  all  the  other  points  of  the  illuminated  region 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  A,  a  sharp  image  of  this  portion  of  the  retina  is 
formed  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  examination  with  the  inverted  image,  or  by  means  of  the  tn- 
direct  method  (Ruete),  is  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex 
lens  of  about  six  cm.  focus.  This  lens,  L  (Fig.  11),  is  held  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  [seven]  cm.  from  the  eye  (A)  under  examination.  [See  Fig.  10.] 
The  fundus  of  this  eye  is  now  illuminated  by  means  of  the  mirror  S  S. 
The  rays  reflected  from  the  illuminated  region,  a,  of  the  retina  pass  out 
in  a  parallel  direction,  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  united  at  the  focus,  /. 
of  the  latter.  Thus  there  is  formea  at  this  spot  an  image  of  the  point  a. 
In  like  manner  images  from  the  other  points  of  the  illuminated  region  of 
the  retina  are  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  is 
formed  here  an  inverted  image  of  this  portion  of  the  fundus.  The  ob- 
server's eye,  B,  now  through  the  aperture,  o,  of  the  mirror  examines 
this  image  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance  (about  thirty  cm.),  for  which 
purpose  the  observer,  unless  he  is  myopic,  must  use  a  certain  accom- 
modative effort  or  else  a  corresponding  convex  glass  [which  he  does  by 
revolving  the  ophthalmoscope  disk  until  a  2  or  3  D  convex  glass 
stands  before  the  aperture]. 

Each  of  these  two  methods  has  it  advantages.  The  erect  image 
is  highly  magnified — about  fourteen  times — as  opposed  to  the  inverted 
image,  which  is  magnified  but  little  (about  four  times).  The  direct 
method  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  for  the  recognition  of  the 
finer  details.  The  indirect  method,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  larger 
field  of  view,  and  therefore  gives  a  better  general  prospect.  The  indirect 
method  gives  a  more  luminous  image,  and  hence,  when  the  refracting 
media  are  turbid,  will  still  render  the  fundus  visible  when  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  seen  in  the  direct  image;  and  in  myopia  of  high  degree  the  in- 
direct method  is  the  only  one  practicable.  In  most  cases,  both  methods 
are  applicable,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  the  examination  with 
the  aid  of  both. 

[The  amount  of  magnification  produced  with  the  indirect  method 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  condensing  lens  that  is  used.  If  we 
employ  a  lens  of  two  inches  focal  distance  the  details  of  the  fundus 

*  [Parallel,  because  if  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  i.  e.  fociise<«  parallel  raj's  upon  its  retina,  then,  acoord- 
Inst  to  the  principle  of  conjugate  foci,  rays  emanatitu?  from  the  eye  will  al(*o  be  parallel.  Being  parallel, 
such  rays  will  also  be  focuwetl  aharply  by  the  observer's  eye,  which  is  also  emmetropic— D.] 
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api>ear  magnified  only  two  or  three  times.  To  compensate  for  this  we 
get  a  very  wide  general  view  of  the  fundus.  If  we  use  a  lens  of  three 
or  four  inches  focal  distance  we  get  a  much  higher  magnification — ^indeed 
one  that  approximates  to  that  with  the  direct  method.    In  all  cases  the 


B  S  A 

Fio.  11.— Opbthalmobcopic  Examination  wire  the  Erect  Imaob. 

The  eyem  are  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  an  emmetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  24  mm. 
The  rays  that  are  reflected  from  the  mirror,  S  S,  into  the  patient's  eye  are  not  shown,  but  only  the 
rays  that  emerge  from  the  latter. 

lens  ought  to  be  held  so  that  its  focus  is  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  eye;  that  is  a  four  inch  lens  should  be  held  four  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  eye,  etc.  If  the  lens  is  so  held,  the  distortion  of  the  details 
produced    by  astigmatism  is  reduced  to   the  minimum.     The   corneal 


Fio.  12. — OpHTHALMoecopic  Examination  with  the  Inverted  Imaob. 

The  illuixiination  of  the  fundus  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  source  of  light,  L,  from  which 
the  cone  of  ra^ym  k,  falls  upon  the  mirror,  S  S,  and  from  this  is  thrown  into  the  eye,  A.  In  order  not  to 
confuse  the  remesentation,  these  rays  are  not  shown,  but  only  those  which  pass  out  of  the  eye,  A,  again. 

reflex,  wWch,  the  beginner  finds,  interferes  a  good  deal  with  his  view 
of  the  fundus  when  he  is  using  the  indirect  method,  can  be  got  out  of 
the  way  "by  a  slight  tilting  of  the  lens. — D.] 

"LuMrwosiTT  OP  THE  PuPiL. — ^Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pupil  appears 
black.  This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  absorption  by  the  dark  background  of  the 
eye  of  all  the  light  entering  the  pupil  from  the  outside.  In  reality,  however,  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows:  If  (Fig.  13)  light  from  a  source  of  light,  L,  enters 
the  eye.  A,  and  the  latter  is  accurately  focused  for  the  source  of  light,  the  rays  coming 
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from  L  are  united  to  form  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retina  at  I.  L  and  I  are  called  conju* 
gate  foci.  For  these  the  law  holds  good  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  each  other — 
that  is,  if  the  rays  should  start  from  the  posterior  focus,  Z,  they  would  come  together 
again  at  the  anterior  focus,  L.  Accordingly,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  illuminated 
portion  of  the  retina,  Z,  are  returned  to  the  source  of  light,  L,  and  could  be  seen  by  an 
observer  only  in  case  the  latter  was  in  identically  the  same  spot  as  the  source  of  light. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  another  of  the  discoveries  that  we  owe  to  the  genius 
of  Helmholtz. 

The  conditions  are  different  when  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  source  of  light 
before  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  eye  is  hypermetropic  (Fig.  14).  Then  the 
rays  springing  from  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  retina,  Z,  leave  the  eye  as  a  divergent 


Fio.  13. — Path  op  the  Rats  when  the  Etb  is  Focused  roB  the  Soitkce  or  Light. 

beam,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  rays  are  returned  to  the  so\m»  of  light,  L,  while  another 
part  passes  to  the  side  of  the  latter  and  can  be  seen  by  an  observer  stationed  near  it. 
Hence  comes  the  striking  luminosity  of  the  pupil  in  so-called  amaurotic  cat's  eye  (see 
§  99),  in  which  a  markedly  hypermetropic  condition  of  the  refraction  is  produced  by 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  retina.  In  like  manner,  luminosity  is  frequently  apparent 
in  eyes  which  are  deprived  of  their  lens  by  the  operation  for  cataract  and  are  therefore 
strongly  hypermetropic.  The  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
present,  and  which  is  due  to  the  iridectomy,  renders  it  still  easier  to  observe  the  lumi- 
nosity.   The  luminosity  of  the  eyes  of  many  beasts,  especially  the  carnivora,  is  also 


Fig.  14. — ^Explanation  op  Luuinobitt  or  the  Ete. 

The  source  of  light^  L,  throws  the  conical  beam  of  nya,  k,  into  the  eye.  The  further  course  of 
these  rays  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  retina  at  /. 

in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hypermetropic  character  of  their  refraction,  although 
here  the  presence  of  a  strongly  reflecting  layer  (the  so-called  tapetum)  in  the  chorioid 
of  these  eyes  contributes  to  this  result. 

The  limiinosity  of  the  pupils  of  aUnnos*  eyes  is  to  be  explained  in  a  different  way. 
In  such  eyes  the  light  passes  not  only  through  the  pupil,  but  also  through  the  unpig- 
mented  iris,  and  even  through  the  sclera.  Accordingly,  in  these  eyes,  not  simply  a 
limited  district  of  the  retina,  but  the  whole  fundus,  is  flooded  with  <hffused  light;  and 
therefore  rays  from  the  different  portions  of  the  fundus  pass  out  of  the  pupil  in  every 
direction  and  can  very  readily  be  caught  up  by  the  observer's  eye.  That  this  explana- 
tion is  the  correct  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  of  an  albino's  eye  looks  black 
as  soon  as  we  hold  before  the  eye  an  opaque  screen  having  an  aperture  that  corresponds 
in  size  to  the  pupil.  This  shuts  off  from  the  eye  any  light  which  might  enter  it  through 
other  media  than  the  pupil,  and  in  this  respect  makes  the  eye  of  an  albino  like  that  of 
a  normal  person. 
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3.  Application  of  the  Oplitlialnioscope* — In  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  eye  we  invariably  proceed  by  first  carefully  investi- 
gating the  eye  by  means  of  lateral  illumination,  next  testing  the  trans- 
parency of  the  refracting  media  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  not 
going  on  to  the  examination  of  the  fundus  itself  until  last  of  all.  This 
last  examination  is  best  made  first  with  the  inverted,  afterward  with 
the  erect  image;  and  in  examining  the  latter  the  refraction  can  be  de- 
termined at  the  same  time.  If  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  tyro  will  do 
well  to  dilate  it  with  [cocaine,  euphthalmine,  or]  homatropine.  Before 
doing  so  he  must  make  sure  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  glaucoma, 
in  which  case  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  might  have  dangerous 
results,  and  therefore  must  not  be  employed. 

For  testing  the  transparency  of  the  refracting  media  light  is  thrown 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  held  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance,  into  the 
eye  under  examination.  If  the  refracting  media  are  perfectly  clear, 
the  pupil  shines  with  a  uniform  red  luster.  If  there  are  places  in  the 
refracting  media  that  are  opaque,  such  stand  out  upon  the  red  back- 


FlO.    15. ViSIBlUTT  OP  QPACITXEB  IN  THE  MeDIA   BT  BIeANB  OP  THE  OPHTHALMOfiCOPB. 

ground  of  the  illuminated  pupil  as  dark  points  or  spots.  For  example, 
the  rays  which  correspond  to  the  opaque  spot  t  (Fig.  15)  are  cut  off  on 
their  return  from  the  fundus,  a,  so  that  this  spot  is  not  illuminated  and 
hence  looks  black.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  opacities  are  actually, 
as  seen  by  light  thrown  directly  upon  them,  light  colored — that  is, 
white  or  gray.  So  also  even  a  piece  of  chalk  looks  black  if  it  is  held  in 
front  of  a  flame. 

In  making  a  systematic  examination  of  the  fundus  we  begin  at  the 
papilla.  In  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  view  we  make  the  patient 
look,  not  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  a  little  inward  (toward  his 
nose).  For  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  lie  at  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  but  on  the  nasal  side  of  it,  and  hence  is  brought  directly 
opposite  the  observer  only  after  a  corresponding  rotation  of  the  eye 
inward.  It  then  comes  into  view  as  a  bright  disk,  whose  color  is  a  light 
grayish  or  yellowish  red,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  red  of  the  rest 
of  the  fundus.  The  shape  of  the  papilla  is  circular  or  oval;  in  the  latter 
case  generally  an  erect  oval  (Fig.  16).  Its  size  apparently  varies  quite 
a  good  deal,  which,  however,  is  due  to  the  varying  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment under  which  the  papilla  is  seen.  The  true  size  of  the  papilla, 
measured  in  enucleated  eyes,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  always  the 
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same — that  is,  about  1.5  mm.  in  diameter.  On  account  of  this  constancy 
we  use  the  papilla  for  taking  measurements  in  the  fundus;  we  say,  for 
example,  that  a  diseased  area  is  2  papilla-breadths  in  diameter. 

Circumscribing  the  papilla,  we  very  often  (especially  in  making  the 
examination  with  the  erect  image)  recognize  two  rings  distinct  in  color. 
The  inner  ring,  lying  next  the  border  of  the  papilla,  is  white  (in  Fig.  16 
it  runs  all  the  way  round  the  papilla,  in  Fig.  17  it  appears  only  on  the 
temporal  side),  and  is  called  the  scleral  (or  connective-tissue)  ring, 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  scleral  bundles  which  jut  in  between  the 
margin  of  the  chorioid  and  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  17).  At 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  in  the  chorioid  that  gives  passage  to  the 
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a 

Fig.  16. — Normal  Fundus  of  the  Left  Etb,  seen  in  the  Ebbct  Image. 

The  optic  disk,  which  is  somewhat  oval  longitudinally,  has  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  central 
vessels  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  its  center.  That  portion  of  the  papilla  Iving  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  vessels  is  of  darker  hue  than  the  outer  portion;  the  latter  shows,  directly 
to  the  outside  of  the  vascular  entrance,  a  spot  of  lighter  color,  thejphysiological  excavation,  with  fine 
grayish  stippling,  representing  the  lacunte  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  surrounded,  first  by  a 
ught-colored  ring,  the  scleral  ring,  and  externally  to  this  by  an  irregular  black  stripe,  the  chorioidal 
ring,  which  is  especially  well  marked  on  the  temporal  side.  The  central  artery  and  vein  divide  imme- 
diately after  their  entrance  into  the  eye  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch.  These  branches, 
while  still  on  the  papilla,  split  into  a  number  of  arteries  which  in  the  upper  half  run  mainly  upwards 
and  outwards  (superior  temporal  art«ry  and  vein)  and  upwards  and  inwards  (superior  nasal  artery 
and  vein),  and  in  the  lower  half  run  downwards  and  outwards  (inferior  temporal  artery  and  vein)  and 
downwards  and  inwards  (inferior  nasal  artery  and  vein).  Moreover,  fine  twigs  (the  macular  vessels) 
run  from  the  papilla  over  the  temporal  border  of  the  latter  directly  to  the  macula  lutea,  while  other 
twigs  from  the  upper  and  lower  temporal  vessels  push  toward  the  macula  lutea,  which  itself  is  devoid 
of  vessels  and  is  distinguished  by  its  darker  color.    In  its  center  a  bright  punctate  reflex,  /,  is  visible. 

optic  nerve,  the  chorioid  is  often  marked  by  a  larger  accumulation  of 
pigment,  by  which  the  second,  exterior,  ring  is  formed.  This  is  apparent 
as  a  black,  narrow,  sometimes  complete,  sometimes  incomplete,  ring, 
which  is  called  the  chorioidal  ring  or  pigment  ring  (Fig.  17;  in  Fig.  16  it 
is  especially  visible  at  the  outer  border  of  the  papilla).  The  demarcation  of 
the  outline  of  the  papilla,  produced  in  this  way,  is  generally  much  less  sharp 
on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side;  for  at  the  nasal  side  a  greater 
number  of  nerve  fibers  pass  over  the  margin  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  18)  and 
thus  obscure  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  inner  half  of  the  papilla  looks 
redder,  the  outer  half  paler,  because  the  layer  of  nerve  fibers  in  the  latter 
situation  being  thinner,  allows  the  lamina  cribrosa  to  show  through  more. 
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The  optic  disk  under  normal  conditions  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  and  does  not  therefore,  form  a  projection  upon  it  as  the  name 
papilla  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  very  frequently 
contains  in  its  center  a  depression,  which  is  produced  by  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve  separating  from  each  other  comparatively  early  and 
thus  leaving  a  fimnel-shaped  space  between  them  (vascular  funnel, 
Figs.  17  and  18).  The  central  vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
funnel.  The  color  of  the  vascular  funnel  seems  white  to  us  because  we 
see  the  white  lamina  cribrosa  at  its  bottom.  Often,  instead  of  a  small 
funnel-shaped  depression,  a  large  excavation  (physiological  excavation, 
Fig.  22,  E)  is  present.  This  is  situated  in  the  outer  half  of  the  papilla, 
to  whose  external  border  it  often 
reaches.  The  blood-vessels  come 
out  upon  the  inner  border  of  the 
excavation  (Fig.  16),  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  are  seen 
grayish  dots,  the  lacunse  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  With  the  bril- 
liant white  of  the  excavMed  ex- 
terior half  of  the  papilla  the 
grajdsh-red  hue  of  the  unexca- 
vated  interior  half  is  in  vivid 
contrast.  Sometimes  the  phys- 
iological excavation  is  so  large 
that  it  takes  in  the  larger  part 
of  .the  papilla,  but,  in  contrast 
with  the  pathological  excavation, 
it  never  takes  in  the  whole. 
There  is  always  a  part  (though 
it  may  be  a  small  part)  of  the 
papilla  that  is  unexcavated,  this 
being,  as  a  rule,  on  the  nasal  side, 
while  on  the  temporal  side  the 
excavation  does  often  extend  to  the  border  of  the  papilla,  though  it  never 
has  a  sheer  wall  there  like  the  pressure  excavation  (cf.  §  81). 

The  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve  divide  at  the  head  of  the 
nerve  into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  branches,  which  pass  over  its 
edge  into  the  retina,  where  they  keep  on  branching  in  an  arborescent 
fashion.  They  can  readily  be  distinguished  into  arteries  and  veins.  The 
former  are  of  a  brighter  red,  narrower,  and  run  a  straighter  course  (Fig.  16, 
a  a);  the  latter  are  darker,  of  greater  caliber,  and  more  crooked  (v  v).  The 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  retina  is  not  always  the  same;  most 
frequently  it  happens  that  two  main  branches  run  upward  and  two 
downward,  while  only  small  and  short  twigs  pass  to  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  disk  (Fig.  16).  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  devoid 
of  larger  vessels;  the  larger  trunks,  running  to  the  outside  above  and 
below,  encircle  it  and  send  finer  branches  in  toward  it.     [See  Fig.  247.] 


FiQ.  17. — Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  of  thb 
Optic  Nebye. 

Somewhat  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  center  of  the 
papilla  emerges  the  central  vein  and  to  the  nasal  side 
of  this  again  emerges  the  central  artery.  The  main 
trunk  of  these  vessels  is  itself  not  visible,  since  each 
divides  at  once  into  two  main  branches  which  nm 
respectively  upward  and  downward.  The  center  of 
the  papilla  bordering  the  temporal  side  of  the  cen- 
tral vessels  is  rather  lighter  colored  and  somewhat 
depressed  ,(the  vascular  funnel).  On  the  temporal 
border  of  the  papilla  can  be  seen  the  white  scleral 
ring.  The  papilla  is  surrounded  by  the  black  chorioidal 
ring. 
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In  the  larger  vessels  we  notice  a  shining  white  streak  running  along 
the  center  of  the  vessels.  This  streak,  which  is  more  distinctly  visible 
in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  is  called  the  reflex  streak  (Jager). 

A  pvlsation  is  frequently  observed  in  the  vessels  at  the  spot  where 
they  first  come  to  view  upon  the  papilla.  The  way  in  which  this  dis- 
plays itself  is  that  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  Ues  closest  to  the 
point  where  the  vessels  come  out,  becomes  alternately  empty,  so  as  to 
disappear  from  view  entirely,  and  then  full  again.  This  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  instance  of  the  ordinary  pulse,  in  which  there  are  simply  varia- 
tions in  caliber,  but  a  completely  intermittent  inflow  of  blood  (in  the 
case  of  the  arteries)  or  an  intermittent  outflow  (in  the  case  of  veins). 

A  venous  pulse  is  a  physiological  occurrence:  in  the  same  eye  it 
is  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent.  In  the  latter  case,  slight  pres- 
sure upon  the  eye  with  the  finger  suffices  to  produce  it. 

Donders  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  venous  pulse:  At 
each  systole  of  the  heart  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  into 
the  arteries  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  the  blood  pressure  in  these 
arteries  is  consequently  heightened.  This  increase  in  the  arterial  ten- 
sion reacts  at  once  upon  the  general  intra-ocular  tension,  heightening 
the  latter,  so  that  it  acts  more  vigorously  upon  the  retinal  veins  and 
compresses  them.  It  does  this  most  at  the  spot  where  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  veins  is  lowest,  which  is  at  their  point  of  emergence  upon 

Explanation  of  Fig.  18. — Longitudinal  Section  Thbough  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
A8  Shown  in  Fig.  17.    Magnified  60  X  1. 

In  its  paasace  through  the  sdero-chorioidal  canal,  the  optic  nerve  shows  an  irregular  conical  con- 
striction. The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  gathered  into  bundles  separated  bv  septa,  «.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  septa  can  be  followed  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  under  the  form  of  rows  of  nuclM 
belonging  to  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  The  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  is  occupied  by  the  central  vein,  v, 
and  the  central  artery,  a,  which  lies  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  vein.  The  optic  nerve  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  the  lamina  cribroaa,  which  separates  the  trunk  from  the  head  of  the  nerve.  The  fibres  of 
the  lamina  cribrosa  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal,  pass  through  the  optic  nerve,  curving 
slightly  backward  as  they  do  so.  and  are  inserted  into  the  connective  tissue  that  accompanies  the  cen- 
tral vess^.  About  at  the  level  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  chorioid,  the  nerve  fibers  separate  like  a  sheaf 
so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shi4>ed  depression  (the  vasctilar  funnel.  O).  More  fibers  go  to  the  nasal  side  <^ 
the  papilla  than  to  the  temporal,  for  which  reason,  the  nasal  side  is  higher.  The  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve  pass  ovw  into  the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina  (/),  succeeding  which  toward  the  outside  are  the 
other  layers  of  the  retina  namely,  the  layer  of  ganghon  cells  {i),  the  inner  granular  or  plexiform  lajrer 
(5),  the  layer  of  inner  granules  or  bipolar  cells  (^),  the  outer  granular  or  plexiform  laver  iS),  the  layer 
of  outer  granules  or  bodies  of  the  visual  cells  (6),  the  limitans  externa  (7).  and  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  (<9).  The  layers  of  the  retina  stop  short  at  the  head  of  the  <^tic  nerve,  the  outermost  layer  {8) 
extending  the  farthest.  The  innermost  fibers  of  the  sclera  which  form  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal, 
accompany  the  optic  nerve,  backwards,  under  the  form  of  the  pial  sheath,  /,  which  is  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  nerve.  The  outer  layers  of  the  sclera  are  reflected  backward  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  nerve  head  and  form  the  dural  sheath,  D.  which  envelopes  the  nerve  loosely.  Between  these  two 
sheaths,  Ues  a  third,  the  thin  arachnoid  sheath  A,  which  divides  the  intervagmal  space  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  subdural  space,  sd,  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  sa.  Both  spaces  have  a  blind  ending  in 
the  substance  of  the  sclera,  b  is  the  oblique  section  of  one  of  the  numerous  subarachnoid  trabecule 
which  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pial  sheath.  In  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  can  be  seen  the 
cross  section  of  some  blood-vessels  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  scleral  vessels  of  Zinn  (see  §  59). 
Between  the  sclera,  5,  and  the  retina,  R,  lies  the  chorioid,  Ch.  The  innermost  layer  of  the  latter,  the 
Uunina  vitrea,  10,  extends  further  than  the  other  layers  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  nerve-head,  the 
fibers  of  which,  are  constricted  by  the  margin  of  the  lamina  vitrea.  Upon  the  lamina  vitrea  lies  the 
pigment  epithelium.  9,  which  belongs  to  the  retina  and  which  at  the  nasal  side  reaches  as  far  as  the 
lamina  vitrea,  but  on  the  temporal  side  stops  somewhat  short  of  it.  On  both  nasal  and  temporal  sides 
the  pigment  epithelium  gets  to  be  thicker  and  more  strongly  piipnented  at  its  manrin.  and  this  thick- 
ening and  pigmentation  correspond  to  the  pi^ent  ring  which  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  next  layers  of  the  chorioid,  the  chorio-capillaris,  //,  and  the  layer  of  medium  size  and  large  vessels, 
12,  do  not  extend  on  the  temporal  side  quite  up  to  the  optic  nerve,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  which 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  sclera  beinK  interposed  between  the  two.  In  surface  view  this  layer 
is  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  imder  the  form  of  a  white  ring,  the  scleral  ring.  In  this  case  it 
appears  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  somewhat  broader  than  it  really  ia,  because  the  layer  of  connective 
tissue  which  corresponds  to  it  does  not  run  forward  in  a  precisely  sagittal  direction,  but  turns  somewhat 
to  the  temporal  side.    Hence  we  see  besides  the  front  surface  of  the  connective  tissue  ring  its  inner 
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wall  in  perspective  foreshortening  lying  close  to  the  nerve-head  (this  because  the  substance  of  the  nerve- 
head  itself  is  transparent).  On  the  na^  side  the  optic  nerve  keeps  on  contracting  conically  even  within 
the  chorioidal  canal,  because  the  inner  layers  of  the  chorioid  come  up  closer  to  the  optic  nerve  than  do 
the  outer.  The  connective-tissue  ring  which  is  interposed  between  optic  nerve  and  chorioid,  is  narrow 
here,  does  not  extend  forward,  and  is  covered  by  the  pigmented  chorioid  and  the  pigment  epithelium, 
for  which  reason  no  scleral  ring  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  on  the  nasal  side. 
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the  papilla,  since  the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  the  heart  and  get  farther  away  from  the  capillaries. 
The  veins  consequently  are  constricted  at  the  spot  where  they  dip  down 
into  the  vascular  funnel,  while  the  portion  of  the  veins  directly  adjacent 
swells  up,  because  the  blood  is  dammed  up  in  it.  But  as  a  result  of 
this  damming,  the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  rises  rapidly  to  the  point 
where  it  is  able  to  overcome  the  compression — doing  this  the  more 
readily  as  now  the  diastole  of  the  heart  sets  in,  and  with  this  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  diminishes. 

An  arterial  pulse  is  present  under  pathological  conditions  only. 
In  order  to  produce  it  artificially  in  a  healthy  eye,  no  inconsiderable 
pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the  eyeball.  When  this  is  done,  the 
person  under  examination  notices  a  simultaneous  obscuration  of  the 
field  of  vision,  amounting  finally  to  complete  abrogation  of  sight,  as  a 
result  of  the  obstruction  to  the  retinal  circulation  produced  by  the 
pressure.  In  like  manner  a  rise  in  pressure  produced  by  pathological 
conditions  (glaucoma)  causes  an  arterial  pulsation.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  as  follows:  As  a  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  the  blood  is  able  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the  retina  only  dur- 
ing the  systole  of  the  heart;  during  the  diastole,  when  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  falls  somewhat,  the  pressure  in  the  central  artery  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  no  higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
and  hence  the  blood-wave  cannot  make  its  way  into  the  latter.  Such 
a  disproportion  between  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  in  the  central  artery  may  also,  of  course,  be  produced  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  former  remains  normal,  the  latter  is  diminished. 
Accordingly,  an  arterial  pulsation  is  observed  in  general  anaemia  and 
when  syncope  is  imminent;  also  in  local  compression  of  the  central 
artery  within  the  optic  nerve  (e.  g.,  in  optic  neuritis). 

A  true  arterial  pulse  (i.  e.,  one  not  due  to  a  completely  intermittent 
inflow,  but  to  a  translation  of  the  variations  of  the  pulse  into  the  retinal 
vessels)  occurs  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  an  abnormally  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  pulse- wave  all  through  the  body,  e.  g.,  in  insuflSciency 
of  the  aortic  valves  or  in  Basedow's  disease. 

Since  in  healthy  living  eyes  the  retina  is  transparent,  we  see  no 
part  of  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope  except  the  blood-vessels.  At  most 
we  find  the  red  fundus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  papilla 
covered  by  a  dehcate  gray  veil  which  shows  a  radiating  fine  striation 
and  which  is  the  representative  of  the  layer  of  nerve  fibers  of  the  retina^ 
which  in  this  situation  is  still  quite  pronounced.  In  children  vivid 
reflexes  often  exist  which  are  especially  pronounced  along  the 
vessels,  change  their  place  with  every  movement  of  the  mirror,  and 
give  the  retina  a  luster  Uke  that  of  watered  silk.  We  must  avoid  re- 
garding these  as  pathological  opacities  of  the  retina.  The  region  of 
the  retina  that  is  most  important  for  vision,  the  macula  lutea,  with  the 
fovea  centraUs,  is  just  the  part  that  has  very  few  distinctive  ophthalmo- 
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scopic  features.  We  find  it  with  the  ophthahnoscope  if  we  go  a  distance  of 
IJ^  to  2  papilla-breadths  outward  from  the  outer  border  of  the  papilla. 
Here  we  come  upon  a  region  devoid  of  vessels  which  is  somewhat  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  Directly  in  its  center,  corresponding  to  the 
situation  of  the  fovea  centralis,  we  see,  when  examining  the  eye  with  the 
direct  method,  a  bright  point  or  a  small,  crescentic  spot  (Fig.  16,  /).  In 
the  inverted  image  the  macula  lutea  is  represented  by  a  fine  white,  not 
very  sharply-defined  curved  Une  which  forms  a  horizontal  oval  of  about 
the  size  of  the  papilla.  The  region  inclosed  by  the  Une  is  colored  a  dark 
brownish  red  and  sometimes  has  in  its  center  a  little  bright  dot.  These 
appearances  are  nothing  more  than  reflexes  produced  by  the  Ught  on  the 
inner  sxirf ace  of  the  retina,  and  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  When 
the  pupil  is  dilated  they  become  less  marked  or  disappear  altogether. 

Since  the  purple  color  of  the  living  retina  is  not  visible  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, the  color  of  the  background  on  which  the  appearances 
above  described  are  to  be  seen  is  produced  by  the  structures  lying  behind 
the  retina,  namely,  the  pigment  epithelium,  the  chorioid,  and  the  sclera. 
The  following  varieties  of  coloration  in  the  backgroimd  of  the  eye  are 
found,  depending  on  the  amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the  two  struct- 
ures first  named: — 

(1.)  If  the  pigment  epithelium  is  very  imiformly  and  profusely  pig- 
mented, it  conceals  the  chorioid  completely,  and  the  backgroimd  of  the 
eye  appears  of  a  imiform  brownish  red  (in  very  darkly  pigmented  men 
iJmost  a  dark  gray)  [see  Fig.  20  C. — D.].  When  the  pigmentation  is  less 
uniform  we  observe  in  the  erect  image  a  finely  granular  appearance  of 
the  eye-ground  which  is  caused  by  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epitheUum. 

(2.)  When  the  pigmentation  of  the  pigment  epithelium  is  less  marked 
the  chorioid  shows  through  it  and  if  this  latter  is  profusely  pigmented 
we  can  recognize  the  interspaces  between  the  chorioidal  vessels  (the  so- 
called  intervascular  spaces,  Fig.  151,  p)  as  dark  elongated  islands.  The 
light  red  striae  nmning  between  the  latter  and  anastomosing  everywhere 
with  each  other  correspond  to  the  chorioidal  vessels,  which  are  chiefly 
veins.  No  sharp  outlines  of  vessels,  however,  are  visible,  because  the 
pigment  epithehum  spreads  a  veil  over  the  chorioid.  Such  an  eye-groimd 
is  said  to  be  tessdated  (Figs.  19  and  20  B) ;  by  beginners  it  is  often  confounded 
with  chorioiditis. 

(3.)  The  less  pigment  there  is  contained  in  the  pigment  epithelium 
and  in  the  chorioid  the  more  the  white  sclera  shows  through,  and  conse- 
quently the  lighter  red  is  the  eye-groimd  as  a  whole.  In  individuals  with 
little  pigment — i.e.,  in  blondes  and  to  the  greatest  degree  in  albinos — the 
pigmentation  in  the  fimdus  is  so  scanty  that  we  can  see  the  vascular  net- 
work of  the  chorioid  distinctly.  In  contrast  with  the  tesselated  fundus, 
the  intervascular  spaces  are  lighter  than  the  vessels,  because  the  white 
sclera  shows  through.  Such  a  fundus  is  called  albinotic  (Fig.  20  A  and 
Fig.  21;  see  also  §  80).  The  retinal  vessels  nm  over  the  chorioidal  ves- 
sels, but  are  easy  to  distinguish  from  them.    The  chorioidal  vessels  are 
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broader,  less  sharply  defined,  and  look  flat  and  ribbon-like;  they  lack  the 
reflex  streak.  In  opposition  to  the  retinal  vessels,  which  branch  after 
the  manner  of  a  tree  and  do  not  anastomose,  they  form  by  their  numerous 
anastomoses  a  dense  network  with  elongated  meshes. 

Crescent  or  Ck)NU8. — The  gap  in  the  sclera  and  that  in  the  chorioid,  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  together  form  a  short  canal,  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal. 
The  shape  of  this  canal  is  by  no  means  alwa3r8  exactly  as  Fig.  18  represents  it,  but  it 
varies  pretty  considerably  even  in  normal  eyes,  and  to  this  is  due  the  different  pictures 
which  the  circumference  of  the  papilla  is  accustomed  to  exhibit.  The  canal,  as  shown 
in  figures  18  and  23,  may  keep  narrowing  all  the  way  in  its  course  toward  the  interior 
of  the  eye.    But  it  may  also  happen  that  only  one  wall  of  the  canal  shows  an  oblique 


Natal     ^fc^2™-iJI[iHlfr**T^-'      W  ^^1      Temporal 


Fio.  10.— Tessellated  Fundus. 
(For  the  alteration  of  the  papilla  here  depicted,  wh\ch  ia  due  to  con^nital  malformation,  see  the  de- 
scription attached  to  Fig.  205.) 

course  pointing  toward  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  other  wall  runs  straight 
forward  or  is  actually  turned  away  from  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  latter  case,  which  is 
represented  in  figure  22,  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  appears  to  be  displaced  bodily  to 
one  side  within  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal.  This  state  of  things  occxirs  most  frequently 
in  nearsighted  eyes  (see  §  §  77  and  145);  but,  since  it  is  often  enough  also  found  in 
emmetropic  and  even  in  hypermetropic  eyes  and  furthermore  is  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, it  must  be  considered  here.  If  we  should  look  at  the  optic  nerve  represented 
in  fig.  22,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  should  on  the  temporal  side  look  right  into 
the  scleral  canal,  because  the  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve-head  itself  is  transparent.  Then 
the  temporal  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  would  be  visible  in  perspective  foreshortening 
from  b  to  the  edge  of  the  chorioid  r,  i.  e.,  from  the  point  where  the  canal  begins  to 
dilate  (about  corresponding  to  the  place  where  the  fibers  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  are 
given  off).  With  slight  degrees  of  displacement  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  rather 
broad  scleral  ring,  but  when  the  displacement  is  greater,  it  is  like  a  white  crescent  ad- 
joining the  margin  of  the  papilla.  Such  a  scleral  crescent  which  is  also  called  a  conua 
(J&ger),  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  the  temporal  border  of  the  nerve. 
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[Fio.  30-— Variktib«  or  the  Normal  Fundus.     (After  WOrdemann  in  Posey  and  Spiller.) 

K  flibiiiotic  fundus;  albino  and  light  blonde  (after  Qreef,  modified  by  WQrdemann).  B, 
lHKU«ted  fuoditt  *  brunette  (after  Greef,  modified  by  WQrdemann).  (1  the  negroid  fundus ;  n 
(WftidcDuum;     D  'the  3^ellow  fundus ;  Chinese  (after  Oeller,  modified  by  Wurdemann).— D.] 
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A  light  crescent  at  the  border  of  the  papilla  may  also  be  produced  in  another  way. 
In  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  23,  the  scleral-chorioidal  canal  is  narrowest  anteriorly, 
so  that  we  could  not  see  into  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  But  on  the  temporal  side 
the  pigment  epithehum  ceases  at  some  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  opening  of 
the  optic  nerve  (at  d).  Over  the  area  bd  where  this  occurs,  the  chorioid  which  is  also 
itself  somewhat  rarefied,  is  exposed,  and  hence  this  spot  appears  as  a  light  colored 
crescent  adjoining  the  optic  nerve.  This  chorUndal  crescent  or  conus  is  distinguished 
from  the  scleral  crescent,  described  above,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pure  white,  like  the 
latter,  but  shows  remains  of  chorioidal  vessels  and  pigment. 

These  two  kinds  of  crescents  are  frequently  found  combined,  as  in  the  case  shown 
in  Fig.  22.  For  here  the  posterior  layers  of  the  chorioid  extend  pretty  close  to  the  optic 
iierve,  in  fact  as  far  as  c,  while  the  lamina  vitrea  together  with  the  pigment  epithelium 


Fio.  21. — ^Fundus  of  an  Albinotic  Left  Etb  been  in  the  Ebect  Imaob.    (After  JBger.) 

The  papilla  is  surrounded  by  a  lifl^t-oolored  scleral  rin^.  and  looks  dark  in  comparison  with  the 
hght  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  The  latter  shows  a  thick  network  of  chorioidal  vessels  and  over 
them  the  retinal  vessels,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  better  defined  outline,  their 
narrow  caliber,  and  their  straight  com*se.  Both  the  chorioidal  and  retinal  vessels  contrast  by  their 
darker  red  with  the  very  light  red  of  the  background,  the  hue  of  which  is  produced  by  the  white  sclera 
shinins  through  the  chorio-capillaris.  It  is  only  at  the  macula  lutea  that  the  somewhat  darker  hue  of 
the  fundus  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  slight  pigmentation  of  the  chorioid. 


has  receded  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  nerve,  d,  at  which  spot  also  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve  are  drawn  out  into  a  point  through  a  gap  in  the  border  of  the  lamina 
vitrea.  Consequently,  the  posterior  lamelke  of  the  chorioid  are  exposed  from  c,  the* 
anterior  border  of  the  scleral  canal,  to  d,  the  anterior  border  of  the  chorioidal  canal. 
The  resulting  api)earance  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  as  follows:  Close  to  the 
papilla  is  a  pure  white  crescent  (6c),  and  adjoining  this  is  a  narrower  crescent  {cd) 
which  is  lighter  colored  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus,  and  presents  some  chorioidal  vessels 
as  well  as  a  little  pigment. 

Not  infrequently  there  are  papillse  which  are  dark  grayish  red,  and  which  especially 
on  the  nasal  side,  have  a  very  indistinct  margin.  Sometimes  there  is  a  cloudy  gray 
areola  about  the  papilla  or  a  gray  radial  striation  emanating  from  it  which  obscures 
the  borders  of  the  papilla;  there  may  even  be  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  papilla.     Such 
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papillse  are  sometimes  found  in  perfectly  normal  eyes,  but  more  frequently  in  eyeB 
affected  with  marked  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  or  congenital  amblyopia.  They 
are  often  found  in  conjunction  with  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  papilla,  an  abnormal 
division  of  the  vessels,  or  a  crescent  at  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla,  from  which 
it  follows  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  formation  of  congenital  origin. 
Since  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  by  beginners  as  instances  of  neuritis,  they  have 
received  the  name  of  psetidoneuritis.  Another  diagnostic  mistake  that  is  frequently 
made  is  to  diagnosticate  neuritis  when  the  papilla,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
astigmatism,  appears  hazy  in  the  erect  image. 


FlO.22. — LONQITUDINAL  SECTION  THROUQH  THE  HsAD  OF  THE  OpTIC  NeRVE  IN  A   CaSE  OF  SCLBRAIi 

Crescent  at  the  TEMPORAii  Side   Together  with  the  Ck>RRE8PONDiNO  Ophthalmoscopio 
Picture.    Magnified  20  X  1. 

In  the  section  which  has  been  stained  by  Weigert's  method  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  being  medullated  have  taken  on  a  dark  color.  They  become  light  colored  at  the  spot 
where  they  lofsie  their  medulla,  that  is,  at  the  level  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  crosses  the  optic  nerve 
in  a  slightly  curved  arch  having  its  concavity  forward.  As  far  forward  as  the  lamina  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  undergoes  a  uniformly  conical  narrowing.  On  the  nasal  side  this  narrowing  is  continued 
forward  and  even  more  markedly  since  here  the  wall  of  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal  juts  in  more  than 
ever  toward  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  But  by  the  same  amount  that  this  wall  juts  in  toward  the  nerve 
is  the  temporal  wall  of  the  sclero-chorioidal  canal  separated  from  the  nerve,  so  that  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  scleral  opening  lies  at  c,  and  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  becomes  visible  with  the  o];>hthal- 
moscope  as  a  white  crescent  in  the  space  b  c.  The  margin  of  the  lamina  vitrea  and  of  the  pigment 
epithelium  lies  still  further  toward  the  temporal  side,  at  rf,  and  up  to  this  point  the  fibers  of  tne  optic 
nerve  are  drawn  over  to  the  temporal  side  to  form  a  pointed  process.  Between  c  and  d  the  outer  layers 
only  of  the  chorioid  are  present,  and  these  appear  with  the  ophthalmoscope  under  the  form  of  a  spotted 
(chorioidal)  crescent.  On  the  temporal  side  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  come  to  a  stop  sooner  than 
do  the  inner  ones,  while  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  nen'e-head  the  reverse  obtains.  The  nerve-head 
shows  a  shallow  depression  (physiological  excavation  E).  S,  sclera  the  inner  layers  of  which  extend 
up  to  the  optic  nerve  while  the  outer  ones  even  some  distance  down  are  reflected  backwards  into  the 
dural  sheatn,  D. 

Examination  op  the  Refracting  Media. — For  this  pmpose,  when  pronounced 
opacities  are  present,  we  make  use  of  the  concave  mirror;  slight  opacities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  weakly  reflective  or  plane  mirror;  and  in 
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this  case  it  is  often  also  necessary  to  dilate  the  pupil  with  homatropine.  If  the 
observer  is  emmetropic,  and  still  more  if  he  is  hypermetropic,  he  ought  to  place  a 
convex  glass  behind  his  mirror,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  near  enough  to  the  eye  that  he 
is  examining.  (The  combination  of  a  plane  mirror  with  a  convex  glass  is  called  a  len- 
ticular mirror.)    A  myopic  observer  will  not  need  such  a  glass. 

[The  above  method  of  examining  opacities  in  which  the  observer  using  a  weak 
convex  glass,  stands  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  patient,  and  views  the  opacities  as 
shadows  on  a  red  ground,  is  called  direct  (as  distinguished  from  oblique)  illumination. 
We  may  also  examine  the  opacities  by  the  direct  method.    In  this  case  we  place  our 


FlO.  23. TX>N01TUDINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  HeAD   OF  THE  OpTIC  NeRVE  IN  A  CaSE  OP  CHORIOI- 

DAL  CrBBCENT  on  THE  TEMPORAL  SiDE  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC 

Picture.    BAa<nified  20  X  1. 

Here  the  medullary  coating  of  the  nerve  fijbers  disappears  further  back  in  the  central  than  it  does 
in  the  peripheral  bundles.  Preceding  from  behind  forward  the  scleral  canal  shows  first  a  dilatation 
then  again  a  contraction  which  becomes  still  more  marked  in  the  chorioidal  canal.  At  the  temporal 
aide  the  pigment  epithelium  comes  to  an  end  atd,  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  chorioidal  open- 
ing. At  d  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  also  ends.  The  space  from  d  to  b,  the  border  of 
the  sdero-chorioidal  canal,  appears  with  the  ophthalmoscope  under  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  which  is 
recognizable  the  structure  of  the  chorioidal  stroma.     There  is  a  flat  physiological  excavation,  E, 

eye  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  patient's  and  put  on  the  convex  glass  that  will  bring  the 
opacity  sharply  into  focus.  For  opacities  in  the  vitreous  a  convex  glass  of  3  to  10  D, 
for  opacities  in  the  anterior  chamber  (especially  deposits  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea)  one  of  13  to  20  D,  will  be  required. — D.] 

In  examining,  we  must  not  neglect  to  make  the  eye  move  in  different  directions, 
in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  a  view  of  laterally  placed  opacities,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  stir  up  in  this  way  opacities  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous 
humor.  Smaller  opacities  look  black;  larger  opacities  appear  gray  bluish-white,  or 
even  ail  white,  since  the  light  reflected  from  their  surface  is  strong  enough  to  shine  out 
upon  the  vivid  red  background  of  the  illuminated  pupil.     In  order  to  recognize  the 
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site  of  the  opacity,  we  decide,  in  the  first  i^aoe,  whether  the  latter  is  movable  or  fixed. 
In  the  former  case  it  can  be  situated  only  in  the  yitreous;  in  the  latter  case — ^that  is, 
if  the  opacity  moves  only  with  the  eye,  and  not  spontaneously — it  is  probably  situated 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens;  but  it  may  still  be  in  the  vitreous,  since  here  too  fixed 
opacities  are  sometimes  observed.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  decided  by  employing 
oblique  illumination.  If  we  can  obtain  no  result  in  this  way,  we  then,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  opacity,  make  use  of  the  parallactic  displacement  of  the  latter 
with  reference  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way: 
In  the  eye,  A  (Fig.  24),  suppose  four  opaque  points  to  be  present,  which  lie  at  different 
depths — ^namely,  in  the  cornea  (1),  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (2),  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (3),  and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  (4).  For  sim- 
I^city*s  sake  we  assume  that  they  are  all  disposed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye.  Then, 
if  the  observer,  B,  looks  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front,  he  will  see  each  one  of  these 
pointe  precisely  in  the  center  of  the  pupil,  P.  Suppose^  now,  that  the  observer's  eye 
passes  from  B  to  B^.  The  position  of  the  points  with  relation  to  the  pupil  will  be 
changed  at  once.  Point  1  approximates  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pupil  P^;  point  2, 
which  is  situated  in  the  pupil  itself,  keeps  its  place  imchanged;  points  3  and  4  have 
approached  the  lower  border  of  the  pupil  and  4,  on  account  of  its  greater  depth  in  the 


Fig.  24. — Diaonosib  of  the  Sitb  of  an  Opacitt  fbom  Parallactic  Displacement. 

eye,  more  so  than  3.  From  this  example  the  following  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  site  of  an  opacity  can  be  deduced:  We  look  into  the  eye  from  directly  in  front  and 
note  the  position  of  the  opacity  in  the  pupil.  Then,  while  the  patient  holds  his  eye 
fixed,  we  move  slowly  to  one  side  and  observe  whether  the  opacity  remains  in  the 
same  spot  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  opacity  lies  in  the  pupillary  plane  (upon  or 
directly  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens);  in  the  latter  case,  in  front  of  or 
behind  this  plane — in  front  of  it,  if  the  opacity  shifts  ite  place  with  a  movement  opposed 
to  that  of  the  investigating  eye;  behind  it,  if  the  opacity  moves  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  eye.  The  more  quickly  this  change  of  place  occurs,  the  farther  removed  is  the 
opacity  from  the  pupillary  plane.  (Evidently  we  can  also  proceed  by  keeping  our 
own  eye  still  and  telling  the  patient  to  move  his.  This  way  of  examining  has  the  dis- 
advantage that,  if  the  movement  of  the  observed  eye  is  rather  extensive,  a  minute 
opacity,  whose  position  has  been  marked,  may  disappear  out  of  sight  and  then  fre- 
quently is  found  again  only  with  difficulty.) 

[Another  way  of  determining  the  site  of  an  opacity  is  by  its  relation  to  the  corneal 
reflex.  We  use  the  direct  illumination;  that  is,  we  stand  about  a  foot  or  so  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  throw  light  directly  into  his  eye.  If  his  eye  is  directed  straight  at  ours, 
we  will  see  the  bright  corneal  reflex  about  in  the  center  of  his  pupil.  If  now  he  movee 
the  eye  in  any  direction,  the  reflex  leaves  the  center  of  the  pupil  and  approaches  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  At  the  same  time  we  notice  how  any  opacities  that  may  be 
situated  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  seem  to  move.  An  opacity,  which  appears  close  to  the 
corneal  reflex  when  in  the  center  of  the  pupil  and  keeps  close  to  the  reflex  in  all  ite 
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movemente,  must  be  situated  at  or  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Such  an  opacity, 
for  example,  is  jMPoduced  by  a  posterior  polar  or  posterior  cortical  cataract.  On  the 
other  hand  the  more  remote  an  opacity  is  from  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  whether 
in  front  of  it  or  behind,  the  further  and  more  quickly  will  it  appear  to  separate  from 
the  corneal  reflex  when  the  eye  is  moved. — D.] 

Dark,  ill-defined  shadows  on  the  red  background  of  the  pupil,  which  change  their 
position  suddenly  on  moving  the  mirror,  are  to  be  referred  to  irregularities  of  the  refract- 
ing surfaces  (most  frequently  to  faceting  of  the  cornea);  the  irregular  astigmatism,  so 
caused,  further  betrays  itself  by  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  fundus  appears  irregularly 
distorted. 

[The  presence  in  the  eye  of  a  large-sized  solid  mass,  especially  a  tumor,  can  be 
shown  by  transUhmtination.  This  can  be  used  even  when  the  lens  is  opaque,  so  that 
the  ophthalmoscope  is  not  available.  Special  instruments  for  transilliunination  of  the 
eye  have  been  devised  by  Leber,  Sachs,  and  Wttrdemann  (see  Fig.  25).  If  these  are 
api^ied  to  the  sclera  a  red  glow  is  seen  in  the  pupil.  If  the  light  is  interrupted  in  any 
I^ace  by  a  sohd  mass,  the  red  glow  is  replaced  by  a  more  or  less  dense  shadow. — D.] 

Determination  op  the  Refraction.* — ^The  determination  of  the  refraction  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways:  with  the  erect  image,  with 
the  inverted  image,  and  by  the  shadow  test. 

(1)  Determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  erect  image.  When  the  eye  under 
eocamination  is  emmetropic^  the  rays  emitted  from  the  illuminated  retina  emerge  parallel 


[FlO.   26. — ^WthtDEMANN'S  TBAN8II4.UMINATOR  OR  DIAPHANOSCOPE. — D.] 

to  each  other  (as  shown  in  Fig.  11);  hence  the  observer's  eye,  which  in  all  that  follows 
we  shall  assume  to  be  emmetropic,  can  without  exercising  any  accommodation  imite 
them  into  a  sharp  image.  Emmetropia,  however,  represents  the  only  condition  of  the 
patient's  eye  in  which  an  emmetropic  observer  can  without  ulterior  aid  see  distinctly 
the  patient's  fundus;  when  the  patient's  refraction  is  of  any  other  nature,  the  observer, 
to  see  clearly,  must  use  either  a  glass  or  his  accommodation. 

In  the  first  place,  suppose  the  eye  under  examination  (A,  Fig.  26)  to  be  myopic, 
with  its  far  point  at  F  so  that  the  rays  coming  from  F  are  united  on  the  retina  at  / 
(see  I  143).  F  and  /  are  conjugate  foci,  and  the  course  of  the  rays  would  therefore  be 
the  same  if  they  should  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e.,  from  /  toward  F;  in 
that  case,  they  would  be  \mited  at  F,  as  they  emerge  from  the  eye.  A  point  /  of  the 
retina,  illuminated  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  will  then  emit  a  bundle  of  rays  converging 
at  F;  and  at  this  distance  there  is  produced  a  clear  image  of  the  illuminated  fundus. 
The  observer's  eye,  which  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  (a  few  centimetres)  from  the 
eye  A,  would  catch  the  rays  emitted  from  the  latter  before  they  were  united  at  F — 
that  is,  while  they  still  had  a  certain  amount  of  convergence.  But  the  observer's  eye, 
unless  it  were  hypermetropic,  is  not  in  a  position  to  unite  convergent  rays  into  a  sharp 
image.  If  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  as  we  will  assume  it  to  be,  the  rays  which  fall  upon 
it  must  first  be  made  parallel,  which  evidently  is  accomplished  by  a  concave  lens,  L, 
of  the  proper  strength.  This  would  be  a  lens  of  such  focal  length  that  its  principal 
focus  would  coincide  with  the  point  F.  Now,  how  is  this  lens  related  to  the  degree  of 
myopia  of  the  eye  under  investigation?    If  we  imagine  the  course  of  the  rays  reversed, 

*  The  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  refraction  presuppose  for  their 
anderstanding  an  acquaintance  with  Part  IV  of  this  book,  which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 
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then  parallel  rays  coming  from  in  front  and  falling  upon  the  lens  L  would  be  rendered 
by  the  latter  so  divergent  that  they  would  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  the  myopic 
eye;  the  myopic  eye  accordingly  would  get  sharp  vision  with  this  lens  for  parallel 
rays — that  is,  rays  coming  from  an  infinite  distance.  L  would  therefore  be  the  correct- 
ing glass  for  the  myopia  of  the  eye,  A .  We  can  hence  say  this:  In  order  that  an  emme- 
tropic observer  should  see  clearly  the  fundus  of  the  myopic  eye,  A,  he  must  use  the 
same  glass  that  will  correct  the  myopia  of  this  eye.  If,  therefore,  an  emmetropic 
observer  has  to  determine  the  refraction  of  a  myopic  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  he 
keeps  placing  concave  glasses  before  it  until  he  finds  one  with  which  he  gets  a  sharp 


F--zzz::' 


FiQ.  26. — (Correction  or  Mtopxa  by  a  Concave  Lens. 
The  eye  is  drawn  of  the  natural  eize  of  a  myopic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  27  mm. 

view  of  the  fundus  in  the  erect  image;  the  glass  employed  gives  directly  the  degree  of 
the  myopia.  The  same  principle  holds  good  for  hypermetropic  eyes,  only  that  convex 
instead  of  concave  glasses  are  required.  The  rays  emitted  from  the  hypermetropic 
eye,  A  (Fig.  27),  are  divergent,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the  hypermetropia  is.  The 
convex  glass,  L,  which  is  required  in  a  given  case  of  hypermetropia  in  order  to  render 
parallel  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  eye  and  thus  malce  it  possible  for  the 
emmetropic  observer  to  perceive  the  fundus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  renders  rays 
falling  upon  the  eye  in  a  parallel  direction  so  convergent  that  they  are  united  upon  the 
retina,  and  is  therefore  the  glass  which  corrects  the  hypermetropia.    Hence  the  degree 


Fig.  27. — Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 
The  eye  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  21  mm. 

of  hypermetropia  of  the  eye  under  examination  is  given  immediately  by  the  convex 
lens  with  which  the  emmetropic  observer  sees  the  fundus  distinctly. 

An  emmetropic  observer  can  also,  it  must  be  noted,  cause  divergent  rays  to  focus 
upon  his  retina  by  calling  his  accommodation  into  play,  and  in  this  way  can  see  the 
fundus  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  distinctly  even  without  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  But 
as  one  can  not  estimate  precisely  the  degree  of  accommodation  thus  applied,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  with  precision  by  proceeding  in 
this  way. 

How  is  it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  physician  himself  is  not  emmetropic?  In 
that  case  he  must  simply  correct  in  addition  his  own  ametropia.  If,  for  instance,  an 
emmetrope  is  examining  an  eye  having  a  myopia  of  2  D  ,  he  needs  for  this  purpose  —  2D. 
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If  the  observer  himsdf  should  have  a  myopia  of  3  D  ,  he  would  haVe  to  take  in  addi- 
tion —  3D  for  himself;  hence  he  would  employ  a  glass  of  —  5  D.  If  the  observer  were 
a  hypermetrope  of  1  D  ,  he  would  need  +  1  D  f or  the  correction  of  his  own  ametropia; 
this,  in  combination  with  the  —  2D  which  are  required  for  the  eye  under  examination, 
gives  a  lens  of  —  ID.  A  similar  procedure  must  be  adopted  in  those  frequently  oc- 
curring cases  in  which  the  observer  is  indeed  enmietropic,  but  can  not  completely  relax 
his  accommodation  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  He  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  myope,  inasmuch  as  he  has  to  neutralize  his  residual  accommodation  by  a  corre- 
sponding concave  glass. 

[We  have  to  do  the  same  thing  if  the  patient  uses  his  accomodation.  The  fact 
that  very  few  observers  are  able  to  relax  their  accomodations  completely  when  examin- 
ing the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  patient 
himself  is  not  using  some  accomodation,  renders  the  determination  of  the  refraction  by 
the  direct  method  pretty  uncertain,  and  there  are  very  few  ophthalomlogists,  who  can 
measure  the  refraction  in  this  way  to  within  one  D. 

If  we  examine  by  the  direct  method  an  eye  with  a  notable  amount  of  astigmatism 
some  details  of  the  fundus,  c.  g  ,  the  vertical  vessels,  will  come  out  distinctly  with  one 
glass  while  the  vessels  at  right  angles  will  be  seen  best  with  another — ^the  difference  in 
strength  between  the  two  glasses  being  approximately  equivalent  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  astigmatism.  In  this  case  we  must  recollect  that  the  glass  with  which  we  see  one 
set  of  vessels  gives  the  refraction  of  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  them.  Thus,  if  we 
see  the  vertical  vessels  with  a  +  3  D ,  and  the  horizontal  vessels  with  a  plane  glass, 
the  vertical  meridian  is  emmetropic  and  the  horizontal  meridian  is  hypermetropic 
3  D.— D.] 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  aid  of  the  inverted  image  is  done  by 
the  method  proposed  by  Schmidt-Rimpler,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows:  The 
concave  mirror,  S  S  (Fig.  12),  forms  at  its  focus  a  sharp  image  of  the  flame  that  is  used 
as  the  source  of  light  in  making  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  This  image  lies 
between  tjie  mirror  and  the  convex  lens  (Z).  Rays  emanating  from  it  are  by  means  of 
the  lens  thrown  upon  the  retina  of  the  patient's  eye  to  form  there  a  new  image  of  the 
flame,  which  the  observer  sees  upon  the  fimdus.  Whether  this  latter  image  is  sharp 
or  not  depends  upon  various  circumstances:  upon  the  strength  of  the  mirror  and  the 
lens;  upon  the  distances  between  the  lamp,  the  mirror,  the  lens,  and  the  eye;  and 
lastly  upon  the  refraction  of  the  latter.  By  taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration 
we  can  determine  the  refraction,  provided  we  ascertain  the  distance  at  which  the 
observer  has  to  be  in  order  to  see  the  image  of  the  flame  upon  the  fimdus  of  the  patient's 
eye  distinctly.    For  this  pvu*po8e  the  apparatus  devised  by  Schmidt-Rimpler  is  employed. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  by  means  of  the  shadow  test  was  discovered 
by  Cuignet,  who  called  it  keratoscopy.  It  is  also  known  as  pupilloscopy,  retinoscopy, 
and  skiascopy  (<r/a<i,  shadow).  In  using  it,  the  observer  places  himself  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  one  metre  from  the  patient,  and  throws  light  into  his  pupil  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror.  When  the  mirror  is  in  a  certain  position,  the  whole  pupil 
appears  of  a  vivid  red;  then  if  the  mirror  is  turned  a  Uttle  on  its  vertical  axis,  a  black 
shadow  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and,  as  the  mirror  is  rotated  still  more,  passes 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  imtil  the  latter  is  completely  dark.  From  the  direction 
in  which  the  shadow  travels  the  refractive  state  of  the  eye  imder  examination  can  be 
ascertained.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must,  to  start  with,  have  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  significance  of  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  shadow  respectively. 

By  means  of  the  mirror  a  point  of  the  fundus  is  illuminated,  and  from  this  point 
the  rays  are  returned  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  them  pass  out  again  through  the 
pupil.  The  direction  which  these  rays  take  on  emerging  is  determined  by  the  refraction 
of  the  eye.  If  myopia  is  present,  we  know  that  the  emergent  rays  will  converge  so  as 
to  meet  at  the  far  point  of  the  eye.  In  Fig.  28  let  J  P  and  Pi  J  i  be  the  iris, 
and  P  P  the  pupil  of  the  patient's  eye.  The  rays  emerging  from  the  pupil  unite  at  the 
far  point  R  of  the  eye.  If  we  suppose  that  by  means  of  the  mirror  a  point  of  the  retina 
is  illuminated  which  lies  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  line  connecting  the  pupillary 
centers  of  the  observer's  and  of  the  patient's  eyes,  R  will  be  situated  correspondingly 
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far  to  the  left  of  this  line.  From  R  the  rays  (now  become  divergent)  continue  on  their 
way  toward  the  observer's  eye,  which  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  beyond  R.  Let  i  p 
and  p  i  represent  the  iris,  and  p  p  the  pupil  of  this  eye.  Now  p  p  does  not  take  in  all 
of  the  conical  sheaf  of  rays  emanating  from  R^  but  only  a  portion  of  it,  having  p  o  as 
its  base.  The  remainder  of  the  cone  falls  upon  the  iris  p  i.  Since  the  rays  consti- 
tuting this  part  of  the  cone  are  not  seen  by  the  observer,  the  portion  of  the  pupil  which 
is  opposite  to  them,  and  from  which  they  come  (represented  in  Fig.  28  by  the  lines  of 
shading),  appears  unilluminated;  the  only  portion  of  the  pupil  that  does  appear  illu- 
minated being  that  which  is  here  shown  as 
unshaded,  and  from  which  the  observer 
receives  rays  that  enter  his  own  pupil.  The 
dark  and  the  luminous  portions  of  the 
patient's  pupil  are  separated  by  a  curved 
line,  since  the  boimdary  between  the  two  is 
formed  by  the  pupillary  edge  p  of  the 
observer's  eye.  Thus  the  circle  at  the  bottom 
of  Fig.  28  represents  the  pupil  of  the  patient's 
eye  seen  from  in  front;  the  portion  of  it  left 
unshaded  in  the  figure  corresponds  to  the 
illuminated  part  of  the  pupil. 

Now  suppose  that  by  a  rotation  of  the 
mirror  the  spot  of  illumination  in  the  fundus 
shifts  in  such  a  way  that  R  travels  farther 
to  the  left.  Then  more  and  more  of  the 
emergent  beam  will  fall  upon  the  iris,  and 
less  and  less  of  it  will  fall  upon  the  pupil  of 
the  observer's  eye,  and  the  shadow  in  the 
pupil  of  the  patient's  eye  will,  as  the  arrow  in 
the  circle  indicates,  advance  farther  and 
farther  toward  the  left  pupillary  margin, 
vmtil  finally  the  whole  pupil  appears  dark. 
The  shadow,  therefore,  moves  in  the  same 
direction  that  R  does. 

We  have  now  to  determine  how  the 
movements  of  R  are  related  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mirror.  If  a  concave  mirror  is 
employed,  it  forms  at  its  focus  an  image  of 
the  lamp  flame  which  lies  between  the  mirror 
and  the  patient's  eye  and  serves  to  illu- 
minate the  latter.  If  the  mirror  is  rotated 
to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  flame  also  travels 
to  the  left.  But  as  the  portion  of  retina  illu- 
minated by  the  image  of  the  flame  must 
always  lie  on  the  side  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  latter,  it  must,  with  the  movements  of 
the  mirror,  move  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that 
of  the  image  of  the  flame — i.  e.,  to  the  right 
(from  B  to  Biin  Fig.  28).  But  the  point  of  union,  R,  of  the  emergent  rays  lies  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  retina;  hence  R 
will  move  to  the  left — i.  e.,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror.  Now  since  R  moves 
to  the  left  when  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the  left,  and  as  the  shadow  in  the  pupil  travels 
to  the  left  when  R  moves  to  the  left,  we  may  say. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  the  shadow  in  the  patient's  pupil  moves  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  rotates^  provided  the  far  point  of  the  patient's  eye  lies 
between  his  eye  and  the  observer's. 

These  relations  are  reversed  when  we  come  to  examine  a  myopic  eye  whose  far 
point  is  beyond  the  observer's  eye.    By  constructing  Fig.  28  so  that  R  lies  beyond  i  p. 
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Fio.  28.— Shadow  Test  in  Myopia. 
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it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  the  illiiminated  portion  of  the  pupil  lies  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  as  R  shifts  to  the  left  the  shadow  goes  to  the  right.  The  like  is  true  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  far  point  of  the  patient's  eye  lies  behind  the  latter,  as  is  the 
case  in  hypennetropia.  This  will  be  clear  from  Fig.  29.  P  Pi  represents  the  pupil  of 
a  hypermetropic  eye,  from  which  the  rays 
that  emanate  from  the  retina  pass  out, 
taking  a  divergent  course.  They  thus  form 
a  cone  whose  apex  lies  behind  the  eye  at  its 
far  point,  R.  If  the  illuminated  portion  of 
the  retina  lies  to  the  right  of  the  line  con- 
necting the  pupillary  centers  of  the  two 
eyes,  R  \s  also  found  to  the  right  of  the 
latter.  The  pupil,  p  Pi  of  the  observer's  eye 
takes  in  only  that  part  of  the  conical  sheaf  of 
rays  which  corresponds  to  the  right-hand 
portion  of  the  patient's  pupil  (the  portion 
left  unshaded  in  Fig.  29).  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  patient's  pupil  (represented 
by  the  lines  of  shading  in  the  figure)  remains 
unilluminated,  because  the  rays  that  come 
out  from  it  no  longer  fall  upon  the  observer's 
pupil.  The  more  R  moves  to  the  right,  the 
more  the  unilluminated  portion  of  the  pupil 
is  displaced  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  circle  below. 
The  shadow,  therefore,  travels  in  the  same 
direction  that  R  does,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
myopia  when  the  far  point  lies  in  front  of 
the  observer's  eye  (Fig.  28).  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  lies  in  the  different 
relation  that  the  movement  of  R  has  to  the 
rotation  of  the  mirror.  If  the  concave  mirror 
is  rotated  to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  flame 
produced  by  it  travels  likewise  to  the  left, 
and  the  spot  of  illumination  upon  the  retina 
travels  to  the  right  (from  B  to  Bj).  Then 
the  beam  of  rays  returning  from  this  spot  of 
illumination  shifts  to  the  left,  but  R,  since 
in  the  hypermetropic  eye  it  lies  at  the  pro- 
longation of  these  rays  backward,  moves  to 
the  right.  Rf  therefore,  moves  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  mirror  rotates, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pupillary  shadow, 
which  always  moves  in  the  same  way  that 
R  does. 

Hence  when  a  concave  mirror  is  used,  the 
shadow  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated,  provided  the 
far  point  of  the  patient*s  eye  lies  behind  the 
observer's  eye  (in  low  degrees  of  myopia)  or 
behind  the  patient's  eye  (in  hypermetropia). 

The  way  in  which  the  shadow  moves,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  far  point  and  the  observer's  eye.  If  the  observer  stations  himself  at  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  1  m.  (say  120  cm.)  from  the  patient's  eye,  R  lies 
between  the  two  eyes  when  there  is  myopia  of  1  D  or  more,  because  then  the 
patient's  far  point  lies  at  1  metre  or  less  from  his  eye.  In  myopia  amounting 
to  less  than  1  D   the  far  point  lies  behind  the  observer's  eye,  and  the  same  is  true 
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Fio.  29. — Shadow  Test  in  Hypermetropia. 
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of  emmetropia,  in  which  the  far  point  lies  at  infinite  distance.  In  hypermetropia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  far  point  lies  behind  the  patient's  eye.  From  these  facts 
are  derived  the  following  rules  for  conducting  the  shadow  test: 

The  observer,  standing  at  rather  more  than  1  metre  from  the  patient,  illuminates 

the  eye  with  a  concave  mirror,  and 
notices  the  way  in  which  the  shadow 
moves  in  the  patient's  pupil  as  the 
mirror  is  rotated.  If  the  shadow 
moves  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
mirror  rotates,  there  is  myopia  of  1  D 
or  more.  Then  successively  stronger 
concave  glasses  are  set  before  the 
patient's  eye  in  a  trial  frame*  until  a 
glass  is  found  with  which  the  shadow 
travels  in  the  reverse  direction.  This 
glass  carries  the  far  point  of  the  eye 
to  just  beyond  1  metre  (corresponding 
to  a  refractive  power  of  1  D  );  and 
the  last  glass,  n  D.,  with  which  the 
shadow  still  moves  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  mirror,  corrects  the  myopia  of 
the  patient's  eye  up  to  approximately 
1  D.  Hence  the  total  myopia  of  this 
eye  is  n  D  -r  1  D. 

If,  when  the  mirror  is  rotated,  a 
movement  of  the  shadow  takes  place 
in  the  opposite  direction,  there  is  then 
in  the  eye  that  is  being  examined 
either  myopia  less  than  1  D  ,  or  emme- 
tropia  or  hypermetropia.  In  this  case 
a  series  of  convex  glasses  is  placed 
before  the  patient's  eye  until  the 
shadow  begins  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mirror.  If  this  glass 
is  n  D  ,  the  refraction  of  the  patient *s 
eye  is  n  D  —  ID. 

[If  we  give  the  name  reversing 
glass  to  the  lens  which  in  any  case  just 
suffices  to  give  us  a  movement  with 
the  mirror,  (any  lens  that  is  more 
concave  or  less  convex  giving  us  a 
movement  against) ,  we  may  enunciate 
the  above  rules  more  simply  as  follows: 
If  we  add — 1  D  to  the  reversing  glass 
we  sliall  get  the  glass  that  corrects 
the  patient's  refraction. 

The  observer  may  stand  at  any 
distance  from  the  patient  other  than 
a  metre.  For  example,  he  may  stand 
at  two  metres.  In  that  case,  since  the 
reversing  glass  obviously  puts  the 
patient's  far  point  just  in  front  of  the 
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[Fio.  30. — Marple's  Skiascope. 

These  skiascopes  are  designed  to  be  held  by  the 
pjatient  before  the  eye  during  retinoscopic  examina- 
tion. Each  contains  a  series  of  six  lenses,  ranging 
from  1  to  6  dioptrics,  plus  and  minus  respectively. 
Id  addition  to  these  lenses  there  is  on  one  side  a 
movable  sUde  containing  a  6  D  lens,  which  can  be 
quickly  slipped  up  over  the  other  lenses  one  after 
the  other,  making  further  combinations  from  7  D  to 
12  D.  To  determine  smaller  errors  within  1  D  a 
slide  containing  three  lenses,  0.2o,  0.50,  and  0.75  D. 
respectively,  is  placed  on  the  other  side  and  can 
be  Brought  before  the  other  lenses.  On  the  skiascope 
containing  the  plus  lenses  the  movable  slide  carries 
minus  fractional  lenses,  and  vice  versa. — D.] 


*  [Instead  of  placing  a  number  of  glasses  one  after  another  in  a  trial  frame,  we  may  also  employ 
a  revolving  disk,  a  set  of  lorgnette  framen,  or  an  oblong  slide  in  which  a  series  of  such  glasses  is 
permanently  fixed  after  the  fashion  of  an  ophthalmo.scope.  Such  an  appliance,  which  is  called  a 
Bkiascope,  (Fig.  30.)  allows  the  glasses  before  the  patient's  eye  to  be  shifted  rapidly  either  by  tlie 
patient  himself  or  by  the  physician,  without  the  latter  having  to  move  from  his  station. — D.] 
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observer's  eye,  the  patient  with  the  reversing  glass  on  will  be  myopic  0.5  D  and  to 
find  the  true  correcting  glass  we  shall  have  to  add  —  0.5  D  instead  of  —  ID  to  the 
reversing  glass.  So  if  we  stand  at  half  a  metre  we  shall  have  to  add  —  2  D  to  the 
reversing  glass  to  get  the  proper  correction. 

We  determine  astigmatism  with  the  shadow  test  by  ascertaining  the  refraction  of 
the  two  principal  meridians  separately.  For  example  if  with  the  concave  mirror  at 
one  metre  we  obtain  reversal  in  the  vertical  meridian  with  +  2.5  D  and  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  with  +  4.5  D  there  is  an  astigmatism  of  2  D  and  the  correcting  glass  is 
-f-  1.50  D  sph.  C  2.00  cyl.  ax.  90*». 

A  more  accmnte  way  of  determining  the  astigmatism  by  the  shadow  test  is  to 
ascertain  the  refraction  of  one  of  the  principal  meridians  with  a  spherical  glass;  then 
leaving  this  glass  in  situ,  to  place  a  cyhndrical  glass  with  its  axis  in  the  meridian  thus 
corrected  and  keep  on  changing  the  cylinder  imtil  with  the  two  glasses,  spherical  and 
cylindrical,  a  complete  and  vmiform  reversal  is  obtained  in  all  meridians  at  once.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  both  the  axis  and  the  amoimt  of  astigmatism 
with  great  precision. 

Regular  astigmatism  of  any  amoimt,  is  shown  in  the  shadow  test  by  the  presence 
of  a  band  of  light  which  always  runs  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  two  principal  meridians. 
This  appears  as  follows:  When  a  glass  is  put  on  which  is  about  equal  to  the  reversing 
glass  for  either  one  of  the  principal  meridians,  the  illuminated  area  of  the  pupil  instead 
of  appearing  round  is  transformed  into  an  elongated  oval  Or  into  a  band  of  light  which 
nms  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  thus  corrected.  Then,  no  matter  how  the  mirror 
is  moved,  the  movements  of  the  shadow  tend  to  take  place  at  right  angles  to  this  band. 
This  band  of  light  is  an  important  indication  since  it  rims  in  the  precise  direction  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  correcting  cylinder  is  to  be  placed. 

The  presence  of  irregular  astigmatism  is  shown  in  the  shadow  test  by  confused 
shadows  which  move  irregularly  and  in  various  directions  across  the  pupil;  often  by 
the  presence  of  two  shadows  which  come  simultaneously  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
pupil  to  meet  each  other  (scissors  movement). — D.] 

The  shadow  test  can  also  be  conducted  with  the  plane  mirror.  With  this  the 
image  of  the  flame  lies  behind  the  mirror,  and  hence,  when  the  latter  is  rotated,  moves, 
not  with  the  mirror,  as  is  the  case  when  this  is  concave,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Accordingly,  the  movement  of  the  pupillary  shadow  with  relation  to  the  rotation  of 
the  mirror  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  with  the  concave  mirror.' 

In  either  case  this  method  is  of  great  simplicity;  of  all  methods  it  is  the  easiest 
to  learn,  and  has  the  advantage  that  in  it  the  refraction  and  accommodation  of  the 
observer  do  not  need  to  be  considered.  Withal  it  gives  as  exact  results  as  any  one  of 
the  other  methods.  [The  shadow  test  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  methods  of 
determining  objectively  the  refraction,  and  of  checking  the  results  of  the  subjective 
examination,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  practiced.  It  usually  requires 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  relaxation  of  the  accommodation  with  homatropine,  although 
often  quite  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  without  this.  If  the  pupil  is  dilated 
we  must  try  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in  the  area  which  corresponds  to 
that  occupied  by  the  pupil  when  normally  contracted.  This  visiuil  area,  or  central 
portion  of  the  pupil,  which  the  patient  habitually  uses  for  seeing,  sometimes  differs 
markedly  in  refraction  from  the  peripheral  area  of  the  pupil.  Unless  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point  and  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in  the  visual  area  is  taken  instead  of 
that  in  the  periphery,  a  false  estimate  of  the  refraction  may  be  made.- — D.] 

A  superficial  estimate  of  the  refraction  of  an  eye  can  be  got  whenever  an  observer 
at  some  distance  (say  about  the  ordinary  reading  distance)  from  it  is  able  to  see  portions 
of  the  fundus.  This  is  the  case  both  in  marked  myopia  and  in  marked  hypermetropia. 
In  marked  myopia  the  rays  emanating  from  the  eye  come  together  in  front  of  and 

•  [I.  e.,  the  shadow  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated — movra 
to  the  right  when  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the  left,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  moves  "against"  the  mirror 
in  myopia  of  such  a  degree  that  the  patient's  far  p>oint  is  between  him  and  the  observer;  and  in  all 
other  eases — in  lees  degrees  of  myopia  in  enmietropia  and  in  hypermetropia — moves  **with"  the 
mirror. — D.l 
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very  cloee  to  it  at  its  focus  F  (Fig.  26),  where,  accordingly,  an  inverted  image  of  the 
fundus  is  produced,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  The  observer  can  see 
this  image  if  he  places  himself  at  a  suitable  distance — e.  g.,  the  ordinary  reading  dis- 
tance. That  it  is  an  inverted  image  which  he  sees  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  moves 
to  the  right  when  he  moves  his  head  and  mirror  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.^  If  the 
observer  approaches  the  patient's  eye,  the  image  of  the  fundus  rapidly  becomes  indis- 
tinct and  soon  disappears  altogether,  because  the  observer  then  gets  so  close  to  it  that 
he  can  no  longer  accommodate  for  it. 

In  marked  hypermetropia,  too,  the  image  of  the  fundus  can  be  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  erect  image.  It  moves  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  observer  moves,  and  remains  distinct  when  the  latter  approaches  the  patient's 
eye.  We  can  thus  determine  whether  we  are  deaUng  with  a  hi^  degree  of  myopia  or 
of  hypermetropia. 

The  presence  of  regular  astigmatism  may  be  recognized  from  the  change  of  shape 
which  the  papilla  imdergoes.  In  regular  astigmatism  one  meridian  of  the  dioptric 
system  of  the  eye  is  more  refractive  than  the  one  at  right  angles  to  it;  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  correspond  to  a  stronger  convex  lens  than  does  the  latter.  Hence  with  the 
erect  image  the  papilla  will  be  seen  under  a  greater  enlargement  in  the  more  refractive 
meridian.  If  the  latter,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  vertical,  a  round  papilla  will  appear 
like  a  vertical  oval.  But  the  papilla  often  has  in  reality  an  oval  form;  and,  in  order 
to  distinguish  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  papilla  that  is  anatomically  oval  or  with 
an  astigmatic  distortion  of  a  roimd  papilla,  we  must  resort  to  a  comparison  with  the 
inverted  image.  If  the  papilla  is  r^illy  a  vertical  oval,  it  must  appear  so  with  the 
inverted  image  also.  If,  however,  there  is  astigmatism,  the  distortion  due  to  it  in  the 
inverted  image  will  be  the  opposite  to  that  produced  in  the  erect  image — i.  e.,  in  the 
example  given  the  papilla  in  the  inverted  image  would  appear  transversely  oval.  (This, 
however,  is  only  the  case  when  the  convex  lens  used  for  forming  the  inverted  image 
is  held  close  to  the  patient's  eye.  If  the  lens  is  gradually  carried  ofif,  the  papilla  appears 
first  round,  and  at  length  vertically  oval.)* 

Determination  op  Differences  of  Level  in  the  Fundus. — ^Differences  of  level 
can  not  only  be  appreciated,  but  also  precisely  measured  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. This  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image,  by  means  of  which  the  refraction 
can  be  determined  for  every  point  separately  of  the  visible  fundus.  If  a  point  in  the 
fundus  projects  above  its  surroundings,  as,  for  instance,  the  swollen  papilla  in  neuritis, 
the  axis  of  the  eye  corresponding  to  this  point  is  shorter — that  is,  there  is  a  hyperme- 
tropia. By  determining  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia  we  can  compute  the  height 
of  the  prominence.  Conversely,  a  point  of  the  fundus  which  lies  farther  back  (for 
example,  the  bottom  of  an  excavation)  possesses  a  myopic  refraction,  from  which  the 
linear  measure  of  the  amount  of  depression  can  be  found.  As  the  basis  of  this  com- 
putation the  rule  holds  that  a  difference  of  level  of  about  1  mm.  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  refraction  of  3  D. 

^  [This  is  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  the  image's  being  inverted  as  of  its  being  in  front  of  the  eye. 
The  image  of  the  fundus,  in  fact,  appears  to  move  to  the  right  when  the  observer  moves  his  head  to 
the  left,  because  it  lies  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  pupil  to  which  its  movements  are  referred.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  hypermetropia  the  image  of  the  fundus  appears  to  move  in  the  same  way  that  the 
observer  does,  because  the  image  then  lies  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  conditions  are  the  same 
as  ^en  we  are  on  a  moving  train,  and  looking  out  at  the  telegraph  poles  near  the  track,  backed  bv 
•  trees  in  the  distance.    The  trees  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  train,  and  the  telegraph 

Kles  in  the  opposite  direction  the  movements  of  both  being  projected  upon  some  plane  intermediate 
tween  the  two. — D.J 

*  [The  fact  that  the  papilla  appears  to  change  its  thape  as  the  convex  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the 
patient's  eye  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  astigmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apparent  change  in  sise  of 
the  papilla,  without  change  of  shape  occurring  when  the  convex  lens  is  gradually  withdrawn,  points  to 
simple  hypermetropia  or  myopia — to  the  former 'if  the  disk  appears  to  diminish,  and  to  the  latter  if 
the  disk  appears  to  enlarge.  If  the  convex  lens  is  placed  so  that  its  focal  point  is  a  little  farther  from 
the  eye  than  the  anterior  focus  of  the  latto*  (i.  e.,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  mch  in  front  of  the  cornea), 
there  will  be  no  distortion  of  the  image  of  the  disk  from  astigmatism,  and  no  apparent  increase  or  di- 
minution in  sise  due  to  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  As  this  is  the  position  of  the  lens  which  ^ves  an 
undistorted  view  of  the  fundus,  it  is  the  one  that  should  habitually  be  used  in  making  examinations 
by  the  indirect  method — i.e.  a  2-inch  lens  should  be  held  2}  inches  and  a  3-inoh  lens  3|  indies  in 
front  of  the  cornea. — D.] 
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DifferenceB  of  level  of  the  fundus  are  also  made  apparent  by  parallactic  displace- 
ment. This  is  the  displacement  that  imder  ordinary  conditions  of  vision  all  objects 
show  which  do  not  lie  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  frontal  plane.  With  the  erect  image 
we  appreciate  this  parallactic  displacement  if  during  the  examination  we  move  a  little 
from  side  to  side.  In  making  the  examination  with  the  inverted  image  we  move  the 
convex  lens  which  serves  for  the  production  of  the  inverted  image  a  little  up  and  down 
during  the  examination.  If  the  points  of  the  fundus  which  we  have  fixed  upon  lie  all 
in  the  same  plane,  they  do  not  change  their  relative  position  to  each  other  with  the 
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FiQ.  31. — Pabai.t.actic  Displacement  of  the  Inverted  Image  or  Ponrre  or  the  Fxtndus, 
Lying  at  Different  Levels. 

shifting  of  the  convex  lens.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  difference  of  level  exists  between 
them,  we  notice  a  displacement  with  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  they  now  come 
nearer  together,  now  go  farther  apart.  Figure  31  may  elucidate  what  takes  place.  Let 
a  be  a  point  on  the  edge,  b  a  point  behind  it  on  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve.  If  the  convex  lens  stands  at  I,  the  images  of  the  two  points  Oi  and  b, 
fall  behind  each  other  and  are  superimposed.  If  the  convex  lens  is  now  brought  to  II, 
the  image  of  the  point  a  is  reproduced  at  a„  that  of  b  at  b,;  the  points  appear  to  have 
separated  from  each  other.  Had  the  convex  lens  been  carried  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  apparent  displacement  of  the  two  points  would  have  taken  place  in  the  opposite 
sense;  it  would  have  looked  as  if  the  edge  of  the  excavation  had  been  drawn  over  the 
bottom  of  it.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  displacement  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
two  points  can  be  estimated,  but  can  not  be  exactly  computed,  as  is  possible  with  the 
aid  of  the  erect  image. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FUNCTIONAL  TESTING. 

4.  Besides  instituting  the  objective  examination,  we  have  further 
to  test  the  function  of  the  eye.  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  statements  of  the  patient,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  latter's  intelligence  and  good  will. 

Our  visual  sensations  are  of  three  different  kinds,  inasmuch  as  in 
looking  at  objects  we  take  cognizance  of  their  form,  their  color,  and 
their  brightness.  The  faculty  by  which  we  recognize  the  form  of  ob- 
jects is  called  the  space  sense,  and  finds  its  numerical  expression  in  the 
visual  acuity;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  colors  constitutes 
the  color  sense;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  different  degrees 
of  brightness  constitutes  the  light  sense.  These  faculties  are  resident 
in  the  retina  throughout  its  entire  extent,  although  in  very  different 
degrees.  In  this  regard  we  must  distinguish  between  central  and 
peripheral  vision. 

Central  or  direct  vision  is  vision  with  the  fovea  centralis.  When 
we  wish  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  we  "fix"  [or  '* fixate"  or  "sight"] 
it — that  is,  we  turn  the  eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  image  of  the 
object  fall  upon  the  fovea  centralis,  as  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
anatomical  structure,  gives  us  the  sharpest  vision  that  we  are  capable 
of.  It  is  with  reference  to  central  vision  that  we  test  the  refraction, 
the  accommodation,  and  the  visual  acuity.  For  more  precise  particulars 
in  regard  to  these  tests,  see  Part  IV  of  this  book,  which  treats  of  the 
optical  defects  of  the  eye. 

Peripheral  or  indirect  vision  is  vision  with  those  parts  of  the  retina 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  fovea  centralis  and  which  comprise  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  retina.  Vision  with  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  retina  affords  a  less  distinct,  a  duller  sensation,  of  which  we  can 
best  get  an  idea  by  holding  the  outspread  fingers  of  our  hand  to  one  side 
of  the  eye,  while  the  latter  is  looking  straight  ahead.  The  farther  from 
the  fovea  centralis  is  the  image  produced  upon  the  retina,  the  more  in- 
distinct is  the  perception  of  its  shape.  For  perceptions  of  movement, 
on  the  other  hand  (Exner),  as  well  as  of  slight  differences  of  luminosity, 
the  periphery  of  the  retina  is  actually  more  sensitive  than  the  center. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  peripheral  \dsion,  if  we  can  get  no  well-defined 
perceptions  with  it?  We  can  best  understand  this  by  observing  per- 
sons who  have  lost  peripheral  vision  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the 
fovea  centralis  and  its  immediate  vicinity  retain  their  functional  activity, 
as  happens  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Such 
persons  can  sometimes  still  read  the  finest  print,  and  yet  are  in  no 
condition  to  go  about  alone.  We  can  put  ourselves  in  this  condition 
104 
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if  we  fasten  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  long  tube  which  allows  us  to  see  only 
the  point  lying  directly  in  front  of  our  Une  of  vision.  We  can  not  go 
about  with  such  an  apparatus^  because  we  strike  against  objects  every- 
where. Peripheral  vision,  therefore,  is  of  service  in  orientation.  How? 
If,  as  we  are  walking,  we  look  straight  before  us  and  there  is  a  stone 
lying  in  our  path,  the  latter  forms  an  image  in  the  periphery  of  the 
retina  of  our  eye,  in  this  case  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  stone,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  but  still  it  excites  our  attention.  Our 
gaze  is  then  directed  at  it;  it  is  seen  directly;  we  recognize  it  as  an 
obstacle,  and  avoid  it.  The  same  thing  happens  if  we  go  out  upon  the 
street  and  men  come  toward  us  from  one  side,  etc.  The  images  falUng 
upon  the  periphery  of  the  retina  give  us  warning  signals  which  make 
us  cast  our  eye  directly  upon  the  objects  which  produce  the  images. 
And  it  is  precisely  moving  objects  tj;iat  are  most  sure  to  attract  our 
attention,  since,  as  just  stated,  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina 
have  a  high  degree  of  sensibiUty  for  the  perception  of  movement. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  examination  of  the 
the  field  of  vision — that  is,  of  the  limits  of  indirect  vision — must  be 
made  for  each  eye  separately.  The  eye  examined  is  directed  at  a  fixed 
point,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  remain  steadily  in  the  same  position, 
while  the  other  eye  is  kept  closed. 

The  simplest  way  of  investigating  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  by  using  the  hand  as  a  test  object.  The  physician  places  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  patient  and  at  a  short  distance  from  him;  the 
patient  looks  with  one  eye  at  the  physician's  eye  directly  opposite. 
The  physician  now  closes  his  other  eye  (as  does  the  patient),  and  gradu- 
ally moves  his  hand  from  the  periphery  inward  over  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  view;  the  patient  must  tell  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  hand.  In 
this  way  the  physician  has  in  his  own  eye  a  means  of  judging  the  field 
of  view  of  the  patient;  if  this  is  normal,  the  patient  must  see  the  hand 
at  the  same  time  that  the  physician  does  with  his  eye.  This  method 
is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  recognition  of  the  larger  encroachments 
upon  the  visual  field;  but  small  defects  can  not  be  thus  recognized. 
It  is  the  only  method  of  testing  applicable  in  those  cases  in  which  smaller 
test  objects  are  no  longer  made  out  because  the  vision  is  too  poor. 

[If  instead  of  the  hand  a  small  test  object  be  used,  this  method, 
which  may  be  called  the  confrontation  method,  is  quite  precise  and  is 
also  as  accurate  for  clinical  purposes  as  the  more  seemingly  scientific 
methods  described  later.  A  suitable  test  object  for  this  purpose  is  a 
white  card  with  a  round  black  spot  three  mm.  in  diameter  on  each  side 
of  it,  or  for  color  tests  a  small  colored  square  on  each  side  of  a  gray  card, 
the  gray  having  the  same  light  value  as  the  color  that  it  bears  (Holden). 
The  observer  stations  himself  opposite  the  patient  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  background  and  the  illumination  are  alike  for  both.  The  patient 
closes  his  left  eye  and  with  his  right  looks  straight  into  the  observ^er's 
left  eye.   The  observer  closes  his  own  right  eye,  looks  with  his  left  straight 
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at  the  patient's  right  eye,  and,  holding  the  test  card  midway  between 
the  patient  and  himself,  carries  it  from  the  periphery  to  the  center 
noting  the  point  where  he  himself  first  sees  the  dot  and  then  the  point 
where  the  patient  sees  it.  If  these  two  points  coincide,  the  patient 
has  a  normal  field  in  that  special  meridian;  otherwise  his  field  is  ab- 
normal. Thus,  if  under  the  given  conditions  the  observer  begins  to  see 
the  spot  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  center  but  the  patient  does  not 
see  it  until  it  is  carried  half  way  in,  the  patient's  field  is  contracted  one- 
half  in  that  meridian. 

By  repeating  this  test  for  the  chief  meridians  in  succession,  quite 
an  accurate  plot  of  the  field  may  be  made  as  compared  with  the  field 
of  the  normal  eye  (see  Fig.  32.) — D.] 


[Fia.  32. — Plot  or  Field  taken  bt  the  Confrontation  Method. 

The  obaorver  with  one  eye  shut  gets  an  idea  of  his  field  of  vision  in  the  other  as  a  space  bounded 
by  an  oval,  a,  a,  a,  which  reckoning  from  the  point  of  fixation,  F,  extends  apparently  about  twice 
as  far  to  the  temporal  side,  T,  as  to  the  nasal,  N.  and  also  extends  somewhat  further  below  than  above. 
The  patient  in  tne  present  case  sees  the  test  object  only  half  as  far  out  as  the  observer  does  to  the 
temporal  side,  and  two-thirds  as  far  out  to  the  nasal,  while  his  field  above  and  below  is  contracted 
about  one-half.    His  field,  therefore,  has  the  extent  shown  by  the  curved  line,  6,  6,  b. — D.] 

If  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  see  even  the  hand,  we 
must  make  use  of  a  candle  flame  which  we  carry  about  through  the 
field  of  vision.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  we  test  the  visual  field  of  a 
person  who  is  blind  from  cataract.  [In  doing  this  we  place  the  patient 
in  a  dark  room,  blindfold  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief  the  eye  not  under 
examination,  and  direct  the  patient  to  keep  the  other  eye  fixed  steadily 
in  one  direction.  We  then  carry  a  candle  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and,  as  we  do  so,  alternately  shade  and  uncover  it.  The  patient, 
if  his  field  is  normal,  must  be  able  to  tell  not  only  when  it  is  light  and 
when  it  is  dark,  but  also  just  where  the  fight  is  at  any  moment  (see 
§  156).— D.] 

We  can  get  at  the  field  of  vision  more  exactly  by  means  of  a  black- 
board.   We  place  the  patient  before  this  and  take  care  that  during  the 
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examination  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  board  remains  al- 
ways the  same  (e.  g.,  30  cm.).  Directly  opposite  the  patient's  eye  we 
make  a  mark  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk,  and  direct  him  to  fix  his 
gaze  on  this  mark  during  the  examination.  The  chalk  is  now  gradually 
brought  from  the  edge  of  the  blackboard  to  its  center,  and  the  patient 
is  to  tell  at  what  moment  he  first  sees  it.  By  marking  on  the  blackboard 
the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  and  connecting  the  points 
thus  determined,  we  fix  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  size  of 
the  latter  is,  of  course,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  it 
is  taken. 

Even  this  method  is  not  entirely  free  from  drawbacks  which  spring 
from  the  diflBculty  of  projecting  a  hollow  sphere  Uke  the  retina  upon 
a  plane.  One  important  drawback  is  that  unequal  distances  in  the 
field  of  vision  correspond  to  equal  distances  on  the  retina.    Thus,  in 
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Fio.  33. — Projection  or  the  Visual  Field. 

The  field  of  vision  of  the  eye.  A,  projected  in  the  aemicircle  of  the  |>erimeter,  P.  extends  from 
65^  on  the  nasal  side  to  90°  on  the  temporal  side,  corresponding  to  the  points,  e  and  d,  of  the  retina. 
These  mark  the  anterior  border  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina,  which  extends  farther  forward 
on  the  nasal  side  than  on  the  temporal.  On  a  flat  surface,  T  T,  the  field  of  vision  can  not  be  repre- 
sented as  far  as  its  temporal  limit,  since  its  projection,  O,  faUs  outside  of  the  surface. 

Fig.  33,  the  distances  m  a  and  b  c  upon  the  retina  are  equal,  each  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  In  the  field  of  vision  projected  on 
the  board,  T  T,  however,  the  section  (from  70°  to  80°)  that  corresponds 
to  the  second  region  of  the  retina  is  many  times  greater  than  that  (from 
(f  to  10°)  which  corresponds  to  the  first.  Hence,  a  spot  upon  the  retina 
of  definite  size  that  has  become  insensitive  to  Ught  would  in  such  a  visual 
field  appear  as  a  gap,  the  size  of  which  would  be  quite  different  accord- 
ing as  it  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  center,  and  thus  mistakes  might 
be  caused.  A  second  evil  is  that  the  whole  of  a  normal  visual  field  does 
not  find  a  place  on  a  plane,  be  the  latter  ever  so  large.  The  normal 
field  of  vision,  that  is,  extends  outward  to  90°  and  more.  Therefore, 
as  is  evident  from  Fig.  33,  the  temporal  Umit  of  the  visual  field  can 
never  be  projected  on  the  board. 

After  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  there  is  only  one  exact  method 
of  representing  the  visual  field,  and  that  is  the  projection  of  it  upon  a 
hollow  sphere  (Aubert).  Upon  this  principle  different  perimeters  are 
constructed.  To  Forster  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  this 
instrument  into  ophthalmic  practice.    Forster's  perimeter  consists,  not 
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of  a  complete  hemisphere,  but  of  a  metallic  semicircle  (Fig.  33,  P;  see 
also  Fig.  34)  which  represents,  as  it  were,  one  meridian  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  semicircle  is  capable  pf  being  revolved  so  as  to  take  the 
direction  of  each  meridian  in  succession.  The  patient  supports  his  head 
on  a  chin  rest  which  is  so  placed  in  front  of  the  semicircle  that  the  eye 
to  be  examined  is  situated  in  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  latter.    In 


eopo 


[Fio.  34. — A  Perimeter. 

The  perimeter  consists  essentially  of  a  graduated  arc  along  which  the  test  object  is  carried.  This 
arc  is  capable  of  rotation  throiigh  al!  meridians,  the  meridian  which  it  occupies  and  the  position  of  tho 
test  object  on  the  arc  being  marked  upon  the  diagram,  which,  as  shown  on  the  left  sioe  of  the  cut,  is 
attached  to  the  instrument.  The  patient  sits  with  his  chin  in  the  chin  rest  sliding  in  the  upright* 
shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cut. — D.] 

the  examination  the  eye  must  be  fixed  upon  the  middle  point  of  the 
semicircular  arc,  while  the  mark  that  serves  for  the  test  is  carried 
to  and  fro  along  the  latter.  A  scale  of  degrees  marked  upon  the  semi, 
circular  arc  enables  us  to  read  off  directly  the  situation  of  the 
boundary  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  result  obtained  is  transferred 
to  a  diagram  (Fig.  36). 

[The  perimeter  or  the  confrontation  method  will  show  gross  altera- 
tions in  the  field,  and  must  be  employed  in  any  event  when  the  field  is 
of  anything  like  normal  extent.     For  very  contracted  fields  and  partic- 
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ularly  for  mapping  out  central  or  paracentral  scotomata  (see  page  111) 
the  perimeter  has  too  small  a  radius.  In  this  case  it  is  much  better  to 
use  the  blackboard  or  a  tangent  plane  placing  the  patient  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it,  say  thirty  inches,  or  0.75  of  a  metre.  A 
convenient  device  for  this  purpose  is  a  curtain  which  is  dead  black  on 
the  side  turned  toward  the  patieut  and  white  on  the  other.  The  white 
side  may  be  covered  with  a  series  of  concentric  circles  and  meridians 


(Fio.  35. — ^Tanoent  Plane  for  Plottino  Central  and  Paracentral  Scotomata,  the  Field  or 
Fixation,  and  the  Double  Images  in  Paralysis. 

The  fiffure  shows  the  reverse,  or  white  side  of  the  curtain  forming  the  tangent  plane,  the  other 
aide,  turned  toward  the  patient,  being  a  dead  black  and  without  markings  except  for  a  white-headed 
pin  right  at  its  center.  The  curtain  can  be  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to  bring  this  pin  directly  in  front 
of  the  patient's  eye.  The  small  squares  of  the  checkerboard  in  the  figure  denote  two-inch  intervals, 
the  larger  squares  intervals  of  one  foot.  The  circles  denote  intervals  of  5°,  and  are  drawn  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  patient  is  just  30  inches  from  the  tangent  plane.  Pins  are  thrust  into  the  black 
side  of  the  curtain,  to  show  the  outlines  of  scotomata,  the  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation,  the  exact  site 
of  double  images,  etc.  The  plot  outlined  by  these  pins  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  curtain  may  be  traiis- 
ferred  at  once  to  a  chart  which  has  printed  on  it  a  diagram  like  that  shown  in  the  figure. — D.] 

to  which  for  certain  purposes  may  be  added  a  checkerboard  of  foot 
and  two-inch  squares  (see  Fig.  35).  The  limits  of  the  field  or  of  the 
scotoma  are  indicated  by  pins  which  are  thrust  through  the  curtain 
from  the  black  side  and  whose  precise  location  is  shown  by  reference  to 
the  diagram  on  the  white  or  reverse  side. — D.] 

6.  Extent  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  normal  field  of  vision, 
as  a  glance  at  the  appended  diagram  (Fig.  36)  shows,  does  not  by  any 
means  extend  equally  far  in  all  directions.*  It  stretches. farthest  toward 
the  external  (temporal)  side,  where  it  has  an  extent  of  over  90°.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  still  see  objects  on  the  temporal  side,  although  they 
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lie  in,  or  even  somewhat  behind,  a  plane  passing  through  the  pupi! 
(for  example,  the  point  0  in  Fig.  33).  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  rays  from  such  a  point  undergo  such  strong  refraction 
at  the  surface  of  the  cornea  that  they  can  still  enter  the  pupil.  The 
field  of  vision  is  much  less  extensive  in  other  directions,  especially  in 
directions  inward  and  upward.    The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in 

Right  Eye. 

360 


80         1^ 


100  ^ 


Fio.  36. — Field  or  Vision  op  the  Right  Ete  for  White,  Blue,  Red,  and  Gbebn,  for  ▲  Test 
Object  op  20  Square  Mm.     (After  Baas.) 

F,  point  of  fixation;  M,  Mariotte's  blind  spot. 

the  fact  that  the  nose  and  the  eyebrows  project  into  the  field  of  view 
and  limit  it.  This  obstacle  can  indeed  be  partially  overcome  by  making 
suitable  rotation  of  the  head  while  the  field  of  vision  is  being  examined, 
but  even  then  we  never  find  the  field  of  vision  as  extensive  on  the  nasal 
side  as  it  is  on  the  temporal.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  margin  of 
the  percipient  layers  of  the  retina  does  not  extend  as  far  forward  on  the 
temporal  side  as  on  the  nasal  (Fig.  33,  d  and  e). 

[The  field  that  we  obtain  in  any  given  case  either  with  the  peri- 
meter or  with  other  methods,  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  con- 
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spicuousness  of  the  test  object,  the  background  against  which  the  ob- 
ject is  projected,  the  way  the  light  falls  on  it,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  is  especially  true  of  pathological  cases,  in  which  we  shall  often  find 
that  the  field  shows  considerable  variations  from  day  to  day  without 
there  being  any  actual  change  in  their  condition  itself  to  cause  it.  In 
fact  the  comparison  between  two  perimetric  records  either  of  the  same 
case  or  of  different  cases  may  be  quite  misleading  unless  we  are  siure 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  records  were  taken  were  identi- 
cal. .HencC;  a  perimetric  record  is  not  complete  unless  the  attendant 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  size  and  kind  of  test  object  employed, 
are  noted. — D.] 

The  pathological  aUerations  of  the  visual  field  consist  in  its  curtail- 
ment. This  is  either  produced  by  a  pushing  in  of  the  boundary  of  the 
visual  field  at  some  point,  or  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  gaps  lying  like 
islands  inside  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Narrowing  of  the  visual  field  at  the  periphery  presents  varying 
characters.  If  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
center  from  all  points  alike  we  speak  of  a  concentric  contraction.  When 
this  is  considerable,  it  results  in  that  incapacity  for  orientation  which 
has  been  already  described,  although  it  may  be  that  direct  vision  (visual 
acuity  in  the  narrower  sense)  is  still  quite  good.  In  other  cases,  the 
contraction  extends  from  one  side  only  of  the  periphery  into  the  visual 
field.  If  it  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  whose  base  corresponds  to  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field,  it  is  called  a  sector-shaped  contraction. 
A  pecuUar  variety  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  the  hemiopic, 
in  which  exactly  one  half  of  the  field  is  wanting  (see  §  100  and  Figs.  269 
and  270). 

Island-like  gaps  in  the  visual  field  are  called  scotomata^  One  of 
these  exists  in  the  healthy  eye  at  that  point  of  the  visual  field  which 
corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  known  as  Mari- 
otte's  blind  spot  (Fig.  36,  M),  In  the  field  of  vision  it  lies  about  15*^ 
to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  fixation,  F.  The  scotomata  which  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  have  a  very  different  significance  for  vision  ac- 
cording to  their  situation;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  we  distinguish 
them  into  central  and  peripheral.  A  central  scotoma  is  one  which  in- 
volves the  point  of  fixation  (cf.  Fig.  277).  In  this  case  direct  vision  is 
either  greatly  diminished  or  is  abrogated  altogether.  The  patient  can 
no  longer  do  any  fine  work,  although  his  power  of  orientation  remains 
intact.  Peripheral  scotomata  cause  little  disturbance  of  sight,  espe- 
cially if  they  lie  far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  in  which  case  they  may 
not  come  to  the  patient's  knowledge  until  his  visual  field  is  being 
examined.  A  special  variety  of  scotoma  is  the  annular,  which  encircles 
the  point  of  fixation  like  a  ring  (which  is  not  always  completely  closed), 
but  leaves  intact  the  point  of  fixation  itself.    [See  Fig.  281.] 

^  From  9K6rot,  darkness. 
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Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  testing  the  vistial 
fidd  in  ophthahnic  practice.  He  showed  that  for  many  intra-ocular  diseases  there  are 
special  varieties  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  these  diseases,  and  can  be  utilized  for  their  diagnosis.  Since  then  the  study  of  the 
visual  field  has  been  much  cultivated,  so  that  at  present  its  examination  has  great 
significance,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  associated  with  retention  of  good  central 
vision,  we  meet  with  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  sometimes  also  in  glaucoma 
simplex.  In  other  diseases  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  concentric  contraction 
of  the  visual  field,  as,  for  instance,  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  central 
vision  is  also  simultaneously  and  markedly  affected.  Finally,  concentric  oonti;^tion, 
often  of  very  high  degree,  is  characteristic  of  hysterical  amblyopia.     [Figs   279,  280.] 

We  find  the  sector-shaped  deficiencies  especially  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve; 
also  in  occlusion  of  one  of  the  larger  retinal  arteries,  when  the  sector-shaped  district 
of  the  retina  supplied  by  such  an  artery  has  its  function  abrogated.  We  observe  more 
extensive,  although  not  triangular,  contractions  of  the  visual  field  in  detachment  of 
the  retina,  and  these  most  often  extending  in  an  upward  direction,  since  the  detach- 
ment, if  of  long  standing,  generally  involves  the  lowermost  part  of  the  eye.  In  glaucoma 
a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  nasal  side  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence. 

Scotomata  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  diseases  of  the  fundus  with  focal  lesions; 
especially,  therefore,  in  chorioiditis  disseminata,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  gaps  in  the 
visual  field  correspond  to  the  separate  spots  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  So  long 
as  these  gaps  affect  the  periphery  only  of  the  visual  field,  they  cause  httle  disturbance 
of  sight.  If  they  are  very  numerous,  the  visual  field  acquires  a  sieve-like  character. 
If,  finally,  one  of  the  chorioiditic  foci  is  localized  at  the  region  of  the  chorioid  corre- 
sponding to  the  yellow  spot,  the  visual  power  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  the 
formation  of  a  central  scotoma  in  addition  to  the  scotomata  in  the  periphery. 

Isolated  central  scotomata  occur  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  at  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  eye,  especially  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  or  myopia  of  a  high  degree,  and 
of  senile  changes.  In  all  these  cases  there  corresponds  to  the  scotoma  a  change  in  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea,  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  another  series  of  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  a  central  scotoma  exists,  but  the  macula  on  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation looks  normal;  the  cause  of  the  scotoma  is  then  to  be  looked  for  in  the  optic  nerve. 
In  the  latter  it  is  just  those  fibers  which  supply  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  that  are 
the  most  favorite  seat  of  disease  (in  retrobulbar  neuritis  and  in  toxic  amblyopia,  glau- 
coma simplex,  etc.).  [Normal  eyes  will  develop  a  relative  central  scotoma  if  placed  in  a 
room  that  is  sufficiently  darkened.  If  the  room  is  darkened  still  more,  the  scotoma 
becomes  absolute — ^under-sensitiveness  of  the  fovea  to  light  in  eyes  that  are  adapted 
to  the  dark  (Hess).— D.l 

As  the  expression  scotoma  is  used  in  different  senses,  it  will  require  here  a  more 
precise  explanation.  We  distinguish  between  positive  and  negative  scotomata  (Forster) . 
By  a  positive  scotoma  we  imderstand  a  dark  spot  which  the  patient  perceives  in 
his  visual  field — ^projects,  that  is,  upon  some  portion  of  his  \n8ual  field.  The  cause  of 
a  positive  scotoma  lies  either  in  the  refracting  media  or  in  the  retina.  It  may  have 
its  basis  in  fundus  changes,  e.  g.,  an  exudate  or  a  hemorrhage  into  the  retina.  Such 
lesions  throw  a  shadow  on  the  rods  and  cones,  as  these  are  the  furthest  back  of  all 
the  layers  of  the  retina,  and  this  shadow  is  perceived  and  is  projected  exteriorly.  Scoto- 
mata of  this  kind  are  best  brought  to  light  by  making  the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  a 
uniformly  bright  surface  (e.  g.,  a  sheet  of  white  paper).  They  are  often  more  readily 
perceived  if  the  illumination  is  at  the  same  time  diminished  (as  by  letting  down  the 
window  curtains) .  We  can  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  copy  of  the  dark  spots  that 
become  visible  upon  the  paper,  and  from  this  we  can  determine  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  diseased  portions  of  the  retina.  Opacities  in  the  refracting  media  also  throw 
their  shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  are  therefore  visible  as  dark  spots.  If  the  opacities 
he  in  the  vitreous  they  are  motile  (muscsB  volitantes)  and  the  scotomata  caused  by  them 
are  characterized  as  motile  scotomata.  It  is  better  not  to  use  the  expression  scotoma 
for  cases  of  this  sort. 
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We  characterize  as  a  negative  scotoma  a  hiatus  in  the  vistial  field,  an  isolated  spot 
within  the  confines  of  which  the  patient  does  not  perceive  any  external  objects.  Such  a 
scotoma  is  usually  not  discovered  until  the  visual  field  is  examined.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  negative  scotoma  from  being  at  the  same  time  a  positive  one,  too;  the  same 
diseased  regions  of  the  retina  that  are  insensitive  to  external  luminous  impressions  can 
at  the  same  time  be  themselves  perceived  as  dark  spots  and  be  projected  exteriorly. 

Negative  scotomata  are  divided  into  absolute  and  relative  according  as  the  object 
used  in  examining  the  field  of  vision  becomes  altogether  invisible  or  simply  indistinct 
in  the  confines  of  the  scotoma.  Hence  an  absolute  scotoma  for  white  is  present  if  a 
white  object  disappears  entirely  at  one  spot,  but  there  is  a  relative  scotoma  for  white 
which  at  that  point  pimply  appears  of  a  less  pure  white,  or  indistinct  in  outline.  But 
even  when  a  white  object  shows  no  change  whatever,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  field  of  vision.  We  must  then  make  the  examination  with  colored  objects 
also.  For  with  a  certain  diminution  of  the  visual  power  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors 
accurately  disappears,  while  the  objects  themselves,  owing  to  differences  in  their  lumi- 
nosity, can  still  be  recognized.  For  example,  in  a  recent  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
nicotine,  the  visual  field,  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  white  test  object,  may  seem  quite 
normal;  but  if  a  small  red  paper  disk  is  chosen  for  the  examination  there  is  a  small  re- 
gion in  the  center  in  which  the  disk  is  either  not  recognized  as  red  at  all  (absolute  sco- 
toma for  red)  or  less  vivid  there  (relative  scotoma  for  red). 

Even  in  the  normal  visual  field  the  perception  of  colors  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
Just  as  in  regard  to  the  visual  acuity,  so  also  in  regard  to  the  color  sense  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  central  and  peripheral  color  perception.  While  the  former  is 
tested  by  simply  placing  samples  of  different  colors  before  the  patient,  the  latter  must 
be  tested  like  the  visual  field  by  using  for  test  objects  colored  marks  which  are  moved 
to  and  fro  on  the  board  or  on  the  perimeter.  The  bigger,  more  vivid,  and  better  illumi- 
nated the  colored  surfaces  used  for  this  purpose  are,  the  further  toward  the  periphery 
will  their  color  be  distinguished,  and  they  may  even  be  distinguished  up  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  field.  But  when  the  examination  is  made  with  the  ordinary  test  objects 
used  with  the  perimeter  (colored  squares  of  paper  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter)  the  most 
peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  found  to  be  color  blind.  If  such  a  colored  square 
is  pushed  from  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  center,  the  person  examined 
at  first  recognizes  only  the  presence  of  a  moving  object.  It  is  not  till  the  square  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  center  of  the  visual  field  that  its  color  is  correctly  given.  The  mo- 
ment when  this  occurs  is  not  the  same  for  all  colors,  some  being  recognized  farther  out 
from  the  center  than  others.  The  visual  field  for  green  is  the  smallest,  that  for  red 
somewhat  larger,  that  for  yellow  still  larger,  that  for  blue  the  largest  (see  Fig.  34). 

The  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  colored  objects  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. For  instance,  we  find  in  one  case  the  visual  field  normal  when  tested  with 
white,  while  the  examination  with  colors  shows  already  a  considerable  introcession  of 
its  borders  at  one  spot.  After  some  time,  if  the  disease  has  progressed,  we  now,  on 
testing  with  white,  establish  the  same  deficiency  in  the  visual  field  that  had  before 
existed  for  colored  objects  only.  The  examination  with  colors  is  accordingly  a  more 
delicate  test  than  that  with  white;  it  betrays  a  diminution  of  the  visual  power  before 
it  has  advanced  so  far  that  a  white  object  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  If,  therefore, 
we  take  two  cases  in  which  the  visual  field  for  white  is  equally  large,  but  the  visual 
field  for  colors  is  unequal,  that  case  in  which  the  visual  field  for  colors  is  smaller  affords 
the  worse  prognosis,  since  here  a  still  further  diminution  of  the  general  visual  field  is 
to  be  expected.  Rapid  diminution  of  color  perception  is  pre-eminently  associated  with 
the  progressive  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve  that  lead  to  blindness.  The  examination  of 
the  visual  field  with  colors  is  also  requisite  for  the  recognition  of  central  scotomata, 
80  long  as  they  are  not  absolute.  Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the  color  sense  is 
diminished  gives  us  a  clew  as  to  the  site  of  the  morbid  changes.  Thus  diminution  in 
the  perception  of  blue  corresponds  to  a  lesion  of  the  percipient  elements  (rods  and 
cones)  of  the  retina,  such  as  occurs  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  detachment  of  the  retina 
and  hemeralopia;  diminution  in  the  perception  of  red  and  green  to  a  lesion  of  the  con- 
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ducting  elements,  as  in  affections  of  the  optic  nerve.  If,  however,  the  vision  is  impaired 
simply  by  opacities  in  the  media,  the  perception  of  colors  is  normal. 

[A  central  scotoma,  even  when  so  minute  as  to  be  demonstrable  with  difficulty, 
usually  causes  much  trouble  in  near  work.  A  person  with  such  a  scotoma  may  have 
comparatively  good  vision  (H)  for  distance,  and  yet  may  be  utterly  unable  to  read 
even  large  type;  while  a  person  with  similar  vision  but  no  central  scotoma  can  read 
quite  well.  A  person  with  central  scotoma  reads  letters  in  a  characteristically  hesi- 
tating way,  picking  out  the  letters  slowly  and  often  missing  a  letter  altogether. — D.] 

[Metamorphopsia. — Metamorphopeia  is  the  condition  in  which  objects  appear 
distorted.  It  may  be  due  to  defects  in  the  refractive  media  (astigmatism,  especially 
of  the  irregular  kind) — refractive  metamorphopeia — or  to  displacement  of  the  retinal 
elements  (retinal  metamorphopsia).  The  latter  occurs  when  the  retina  is  lifted  up  by 
an  exudate  (retinitis,  chorioiditis)  or  an  underlying  hquid  or  growth  (detachment  of 


[Fia.  37. — Retinal  Metamobphopsia. 

A.  Mieropna,  evidenced  by  an  irregular  bowinfc  in  of  the  parallel  lines  at  a,  a.  Due  to  some  eMisa 
producing  distention  of  the  retinal  elements  (detachm^it  of  retina,  recmt  central  chorioiditis  or  reti- 
nitis). Tne  case  depicted  was  one  of  central  chorioiditis  with  a  positive  central  scotoma,  •,  t.  Within 
the  scotoma  the  lines  are  curved  in  and  are  distorted,  b,  metamorphopsia  in  same  case  nine  yean 
after ;  positive  scotoma  still  present. 

B.  Macroptia,  evidenced  hy  an  irregular  bowing  out  of  the  parallel  lines^.  Due  to  any  cause 
producing  shrinking  of  the  retmal  elements  (atrophic  chorioiditis,  retinitis).  The  case  d^icted  was 
one  of  solar  retinitis  in  the  translator's  practice,  d,  the  distortion  and  change  in  hue  proauced  in  a 
line  of  test-types  by  the  metamorphopsia  in  this  case.  The  letters  are  all  really  of  the  same  height 
and  blackness. — D.] 

the  retina,  tumor  of  the  retina  or  chorioid).  If  the  process  is  such  that  the  retinal 
elements  are  spread  apart,  as  for  instance  occurs  in  a  recent  chorioiditis  or  retinitis,  an 
object  looked  at  will  look  smaller  than  it  is  irnicropsia).  This  is  because  a  retinal 
image,  that  would  normally  occupy  three  retinal  elements,  now,  owing  to  the  distention 
of  the  retina,  occupies  but  two,  and  hence  affords  an  impression  corresponding  to  that 
afforded  by  an  object  of  only  two-thirds  the  actual  size  of  the  object  looked  at.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  retinal  elements  are  abnormally  crowded  together,  as  occurs  in 
the  atrophic  stage  of  retinitis  and  chorioiditis,  objects  look  larger  than  they  really  are 
{nuicropsia). 

The  best  test  for  retinal  metamorphopsia  is  a  series  of  parallel  lines  like  the  lines 
of  music  (Fig.  37). 

Retinal  metamorphopsia  if  due  to  chorioiditis  or  retinitis  is  usually  combined  with 
a  complete  or  partial  scotoma. 

Micropsia  and  macropeia  also  occur  m  disorders  of  accommodation  (see  §  151) 
but  are  not  then  associated  with  distortion  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  37. — D.] 
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Light  Sense. — ^Let  us  assume  that  we  have  before  us  two  persons  who  in  ordinary 
daylight  have  the  same  visual  acuity;  both  under  equally  good  illumination  read  print 
of  the  same  size  at  the  same  distance.  We  now  gradually  lessen  the  illumination.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  difference  in  brightness  between  the  black  letters  and  the  white 
paper  diminishes  and  the  letters  are  distinguished  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
At  a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  obscuration,  one  of  the  two  persons  ceases  to  recog- 
nize the  print  while  the  other  is  still  able  to  read,  and  the  darkening  has  to  be  carri^ 
further  in  order  to  make  reading  impossible  for  him.  In  this  case  we  say:  The  two 
persons  have  the  same  space  sense,  i.  e.,  the  same  susceptibility  of  the  retina  for  im- 
pressions of  forms,  but  they  have  a  different  light  sense  (L) — i.  e.,  a  different  suscepti- 
bihty  for  impressions  of  brightness  and  of  differences  of  brightness. 

The  liglit  sense  can  be  tested  in  various  ways.  We  determine  either  the  lowest 
limit  of  illumination  with  which  an  object  is  still  visible  (minimum  stimulus)  or  the 
smallest  difference  in  brightness  which  can  still  be  appreciated  (minimum  of  differentia- 
tion). The  most  usual  method  of  measuring  the  light  sense  is  with  F5rster's  photometer, 
which  gives  the  minimum  stimulus.  This  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  hori- 
zontal section  in  Fig.  38,  is  placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  A  box.  A,  blackened  on 
the  inside,  bears  on  its  anterior  wall  two  apertures  for  the  two  eyes,  a  and  Oj,  which 


Fio.  38. — ^Photometer  of  Fobstsr. 

look  through  these  apertures  at  a  plate,  T,  which  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  wall, 
and  upon  which  large  black  stripes  upon  a  white  ground  are  placed  as  test  objects.  The 
illumination  is  produced  by  a  normal  candle,'  L,  the  light  from  which  falls  through  a 
window,  F,  into  the  interior  of  the  box.  In  order  to  make  the  illumination  perfectly 
uniform,  the  window  is  covered  with  paper  which  is  made  translucent  (by  impregnating 
it  with  fat).  By  a  screw,  S,  the  size  of  the  window  can  be  altered  from  complete  closure 
up  to  an  aperture  of  five  centimetres  square.  In  this  way  the  illimiination  of  the  plate 
is  varied.  The  patient  is  first  made  to  look  into  the  apparatus  with  the  window  closed 
and  the  i^te  therefore  unillumined.  Then  the  window  is  slowly  opened  imtil  the 
stripes  upon  the  plate  can  be  recognized.  The  size  of  the  opening  requisite  for  this 
purpose  gives  a  meastire  of  the  light  sense  of  the  person  examined.  In  conducting  this 
examination  the  precaution  must  be  adopted  of  making  the  person  that  is  examined 
stay  beforehand  in  darkness.  If  we  come  from  daylight  into  a  moderately  darkened 
room  we  see  so  little  for  the  first  moment  that  we  can  not  move  about  without  stumbling 
over  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  longer  we  remain  in  the  latter  the  better  we  see, 
and  at  last  perhaps  see  well  enough  to  be  able  to  read.  This  we  call  adaptation  of  the 
retina.  In  the  examination  of  the  light  sense,  a  period  of  adaptation  of  ten  minutes, 
which  the  patient  must  pass  with  bandaged  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  is  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  examination  of  the  light  sense  in  different  diseases  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
always  by  any  means  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  visual  acuity,  but  is  sometimes 

■  [I.e.,  one  of  one-candle  power. — D.] 
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but  little  diminished,  sometimes  excessively  so,  a  circumstance  from  which  diagnostic 
points  may  be  gathered.  The  diminution  of  the  light  sense  is  greatest  in  those  cases 
which  are  characterized  as  hemeralopia  (see  §  105). 

[The  sensitiveness  of  the  fovea  to  light  is  less  than  that  of  the  periphery  of  the 
retina.    (See  pages  112  and  600.)— D.] 

Simulation  of  Bundness. — In  testing  the  function  we  shall  at  times  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  purposely  trying  to  lead  the  physician  astray 
by  simulating  blindness  or  weakness  of  sight  when  these  do  not  exist.  This  most  fre- 
quently occurs  with  those  persons  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  military  service  or  who 
wish  to  get  damages  for  an  accident.  Quite  similar  are  the  symptoms  in  hysteria,  in 
whifch,  however,  it  is  not  a  question  of  intentional  deception,  but  of  unconscious  imagi- 
nation. 

We  are  first  led  to  suspect  simulation  by  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  results 
of  the  functional  testing  and  of  the  objective  examination;  an  eye,  for  example,  which 
is  alleged  to  be  perfectly  blind  presenting  no  pathological  changes  of  any  sort.  Or  the 
tests  of  the  individual  fimctions  give  contradictory  results,  inasmuch  as  the  visual 
acuity,  the  field  of  vision,  the  color  sense,  etc.,  do  not  stand  in  the  right  relation  with 
each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  objective  examination.  In  children  it  often  happens 
that  the  vision,  ostensibly  very  poor,  is  at  once  rendered  normal  by  placing  the  weakest 
concave  glasses  or  even  plane  glasses  before  the  eyes.  Various  methods  of  examination 
have  been  proposed  for  furnishing  a  certain  proof  of  simulation ;  we  shall  accomplish  this 
more  or  less  readily  by  their  aid  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  of  the  simulant.  Only 
some  of  these  methods  need  be  here  adduced. 

Complete  blindness  of  both  eyes  is  rarely  simulated;  much  oftener  it  is  simply 
unilateral  blindness  that  is  alleged;  and  still  more  frequently  a  feebleness  of  sight  ac- 
tually present  in  one  eye  is  exaggerated.  In  the  case  of  an*  alleged  complete  blindness 
of  one  or  both  eyes  we  regard  in  the  first  place  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  the  light. 
If  this  is  well  preserved,  it  will  always  afford  a  strong  ground  for  suspecting  simulation, 
although  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  in  the  presence  of  actual  blindness  the  pupillary 
reflex  for  light  is  still  retained  (see  §  64).  Schmidt-Rimpler  recommends  the  following 
procedure:  The  patient  is  made  to  look  with  the  blind  eye  at  his  own  hand,  which  he 
holds  in  front  of  him.  A  blind  man  will  do  this  without  hesitation,  since  he  is  informed 
of  the  position  of  his  hand  by  the  sense  of  feeling;  a  malingerer  will  perhaps  look  pur- 
posely in  the  wrong  direction.  Simulated  unilateral  blindness  can  also  bl  discovered 
in  the  following  way :  A  lighted  candle  is  brought  in  front  of  the  good  eye  and  is  slowly 
carried  toward  the  side  of  the  blind  eye.  The  patient  is  detected  if  he  declares  that  he 
still  sees  the  candle  at  the  moment  when  it  is  just  concealed  from  the  sound  eye  by  the 
dorsum  of  the  nose  (Cuignet). 

A  number  of  methods  are  of  service  in  detecting  the  simulation  of  unilateral 
blindness  or  amblyopia.  These  mostly  depend  on  the  fact  that  one  does  not  perceive 
with  which  of  his  two  eyes  he  is  seeing,  if  both  eyes  are  kept  open  when  the  tests  of 
sight  are  made.  A  man  could  get  at  this,  if  his  two  eyes  were  equally  good,  only  by 
quickly  closing  one  eye  or  the  other  for  a  moment  while  the  sight  was  being  tested, 
and  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  person  who  is  being 
tested  for  simulation. 

1.  We  make  the  patient  read,  and  then  hold  a  pencil  in  a  vertical  direction  between 
the  eye  and  the  book.  If  there  is  vision  with  only  one  eye  the  pencil  conceals  certain 
words  from  it,  and  thus  interferes  with  reading.  If,  however,  there  is  good  vision  with 
both  eyes,  those  letters  which  are  concealed  from  one  eye  by  the  pencil  are  visible  to 
the  other,  and  vice  versa,  and  reading  is  carried  on  without  difficulty  (Cuignet). 

2.  A  convex  glass  of  6  D  is  placed  before  the  sound  eye.  In  this  way  the  eye  is 
made  artificially  myopic,  so  that  its  far  point  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  17  cm.  (it  being 
presupposed  that  the  eye  is  emmetropic).  The  eye  can  therefore  read  fine  print  only  at 
a  dist&nce  of  17  cm.  or  less,  but  no  farther.  After  placing  the  glass  before  the  eye  we 
first  make  the  patient  read  at  quite  a  short  distance,  and  then  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
move  the  book  farther  and  farther  away.    If  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  withdraw  the 
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book  considerably  farther  than  17  cm.  without  the  patient's  ceasing  to  read,  it  proves 
that  he  has  been  reading  with  the  eye  alleged  to  be  bad.  That  is,  he  began  reading  with 
the  good  eye  and,  when  the  book  was  carried  too  far  off  for  that,  continued  with  the 
other  eye,  without  noticing  the  alteration  in  the  employment  of  the  two  eyes. 

3.  We  make  a  show  of  occup3ring  ourselves  with  the  sound  eye  only.  We  take 
a  strong  prism  (one  of  18  A),  with  the  base  up,  and,  first  holding  it  in  front  of  the  cheek, 
push  it  gradually  up  in  front  of  the  eye.  Before  the  base  has  reached  the  center  of  the 
pupil  the  eye  will  see  double.  For  two  images  of  every  external  object  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  retina,  one  transmitted  through  the  free  half  of  the  pupil,  the  other  through 
the  half  covered  by  the  prism,  and  the  eye  sees  double  the  object  upon  which  it  is  fixed 
(monocular  dif^opia) — a  fact  which  the  patient  will  admit  without  hesitation,  since,  of 
course,  it  is  the  sound  eye  only  that  is  concerned  in  the  matter.  Now  the  prism  is 
imperceptibly  pushed  along  until  it  covers  the  entire  pupil.  Now  the  eye  that  is  pro- 
vided with  the  prism  again  has  only  one  single  retinal  image,  which,  however,  is  thrown 
upon  a  higher  point  of  the  retina  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  eye.  If  now  there  is  still 
double  vision  (binocular  diplopia),  it  is  a  proof  that  both  eyes  see.  If  we  use  the  test 
types  for  this  examination  and  compel  the  person  under  examination  to  read  sometimes 
the  upper,  sometimes  the  lower  of  the  two  double  images,  we  can  determine  directly 
the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  separately  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it  (Alfred 
Graefe  and  Baudry). 

4.  Snellen  has  constructed  a  board  with  test  types  which  are  alternately  red  and 
green.  Before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  read  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  put  upon  him,  in 
which  are  introduced  a  red  glass  for  one  eye  and  a  green  glass  for  the  other.  Through 
the  red  glass  the  red  letters  alone,  and  not  the  green,  can  be  seen,  because  green  is  the 
complementary  color  of  red,  and  therefore  green  rays  are  not  transmitted  through  red 
glass.  For  the  same  reason  the  red  letters  can  not  be  perceived  through  the  green  glass.' 
If,  therefore,  any  one  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  looks  through  these  spectacles  at  the  test 
types,  he  will  read  off  only  the  red,  or  only  the  green  letters,  according  as  the  red  or  the 
green  glass  of  the  spectacles  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  which  alone  can  see.  He 
will  not  once  suspect  that  still  other  letters  of  a  different  color  lie  between  the  letters 
that  he  has  read.  Should  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  read  all  the  letters,  it  proves 
that  he  sees  with  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  red  letters  with  one 
eye  and  the  green  with  the  other. 

5.  Letters  are  written  on  white  paper  with  a  black  and  a  red  pencil  alternately. 
The  subject  under  examination  is  then  told  to  read  the  writing  rapidly,  while  a  red 
glass  is  held  before  the  soimd  eye.  If  he  reads  the  whole  correctly,  it  is  a  proof  that  he 
k  able  to  read  with  the  eye  alleged  to  be  blind,  for  the  sound  eye,  looking  through  the 
red  glass,  can  not  see  the  red  letters  since  these  now  offer  no  contrast  to  the  backgroimd 
upon  which  they  are  viewed,  which  appears  as  red  as  they. 

[6.  In  the  methods  above  given  the  malingerer  may  readily  outwit  us  if  during 
the  examination  he  slyly  closes  the  alleged  poor  eye  and  thus  gets  an  idea  of  how  he 
ought  to  see  were  it  really  poor.  We  can  prevent  this  trick  if  we  make  him  read  out 
loud,  and  then,  while  he  is  reading  quite  fast  and  is  wholly. occupied  with  what  he  is 
doing,  suddenly  place  a  prism  of  3  A  or  4  A  with  the  base  down  before  the  poor  eye.  Of 
course,  we  make  siu^  in  doing  so  that  the  eye  is  open  at  the  time.  Now,  if  the  eye  is 
leaUy  very  poor  sighted,  it  will  make  little  difference  to  him  whether  the  prism  is  placed 
before  it  or  not,  and  hence  he  will  read  on  as  before;  but  if  he  sees  fairly  well  with  this 
eye  the  interposition  of  the  prism  will  cause  very  great  confusion  by  the  production 
of  superimposed  double  images  and  he  will  at  once  involuntarily  pause  and  stumble  in 
his  reading  and  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all. — D.] 

For  the  tests  of  the  motility  of  the  eye  and  of  binocular  vision,  see  §  123. 

*  [In  this  test  of  Snellen's  the  red  and  green  letters  are  transparent  and  placed  upon  an  opaque 
grouaa  and  are  hung  up  before  a  window  so  as  to  be  seen  bv  transmitted  light.  In  this  case,  as  stated 
m  the  text,  only  the  red  letters  are  seen  through  the  red  glass,  and  only  the  green  through  the  green 
l^aas.  The  same  will  occur  if  the  red  and  green  letters  are  opaque,  and  placed  on  a  dull  black  ground, 
and  viewed  by  reflected  li^ht.  In  either  case  the  conditions  are  opposite  to  those  which  exist  in  the 
teft  next  mentioned,  in  wmeh  opaque  red  letters  are  viewed  by  reflected  light  on  a  white  ground. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Anatomy. 

7.  The  conjunctiva  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  forms  a  sac,  the  conjunctival  sac^ 
which  is  slit  open  anteriorly  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  palpebral 
fissure.  la  the  conjunctiva  we  distinguish  three  divisions.  That  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Uds  and 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus  is  called  the  conjunctiva  tarsi; 
that  division  which  coats  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  the  con- 
junctiva bulbi.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
third  division,  which  we  name  the  transitional  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
(conjunctiva  fomicis).  That  region  where  the  conjunctiva  is  reflected 
from  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  and  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
junctival sac  is  called  the  fornix  conjunctivae. 

We  get  a  view  of  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  in  the  living  eye  by  evert- 
ing the  lids.  It  has  a  smooth  surface  and  is  intimately  and  immov- 
ably adherent  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  (Fig.  39,  fc).  (It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  cover  up  losses  of  substance  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
by  performing  an  operation  to  draw  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
them,  as  is  often  done  with  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.)  On  account  of  its 
thinness,  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  allows  the  Meibomian  glands,  which  lie 
in  the  tarsus  itself,  to  be  seen  through  it  clearly. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  as  well  as 
that  of  the  fornix  is  covered  with  a  laminated  cylindrical  epithelium. 
The  mucous  membrane  proper  is  of  adenoid  character — that  is,  even  in 
the  healthy  state  it  contains  an  abundant  quantity  of  lymphocytes, 
which  notably  increase  in  number  with  every  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  palpebral  conjunctiva  contains  small  glands,  which 
are  found  partly  along  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  39,  w)y 
partly  in  the  fornix  conjunctivae  (Krause's  glands.  Fig.  39,  kr).  In 
structure  these  resemble  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  obtains  its  blood  supply  from  two 
arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior  and  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior. 

The  arcus  tarseus  inferior  (Fig.  40,  ai)  lies  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  tarsus  close  to  its  lower  border.  To  reach  the  conjunctiva  its 
branches  perforate  the  tarsus  through  its  entire  thickness  from  before 
backward,  2  to  3  mm.  above  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  (Fig.  40,  rp).    The 
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line  along  which  the  vesseb  come  out  along  the  tarsus  is  marked  by  a 
shallow  furrow  (sulcus  subtarsalis)  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the 
lid.  The  arcus  tarseus  superior  (Fig.  40,  as)  lies  a  Uttle  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus  upon  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis,  which  runs  from  the 
tarsus  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  through  which  the  branches  of 
the  arcus  superior  pass  to  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  lower  lid  there  is 
but  one  arterial  arch. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transition  [retrotarsal  fold]  ia  very 
readily  brought  to  view  in  the  lower  lid  by  drawing  the  lid  down  while 
the  eye  looks  up.  In  the  upper  lid  the  retrotarsal  fold  is  harder  to  see. 
To  see  it,  we  draw  the  lid  by  the  lashes,  well  down  and  [then]  away  from 
the  eyeball,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  slender  rod  placed  beneath  the 
eyebrow,  press  the  skin  of  the  lid  down  until  the  retrotarsal  fold  pro- 
trudes.    [See  also  page  72.] 

The  retrotarsal  fold  is  the  most  lax  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  latter  being  here  so  abundant  that  it  lies  in  horizontal  folds.  This 
arrangement  insures  the  eye  its  free  power  of  movement.  If  the  con- 
junctiva were  to  pass  directly  from  the  lid  to  the  eye,  as  is  sometimes 
observed  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  every  movement 
of  the  eyeball  would  be  transmitted  to  the  lids;  and  if  one  of  the  lids 
was  held  still  with  the  finger,  the  eyeball  would  be  hampered  by  it  in 
its  movements.  But  the  conjunctiva  is  present  in  such  quantity  at  the 
fornix  that  the  eye  is  able  to  move  in  complete  independence  of  the  lids, 
the  folds  in  the  region  of  transition  being  smoothed  out  or  crumpled 
together,  as  the  case  may  be.  Appearing  through  the  lower  fold  of 
transition  are  the  extensive  subjacent  plexus  of  veins  and  also  the  white 
glistening  fascia.  Its  lax  character  and  also  its  abundant  blood  supply 
render  the  fold  of  transition  particularly  liable  to  great  swelling  in  in- 
flammations of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  conjunctiva  hvlhi  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball. 
It  has  no  aperture  corresponding  to  the  cornea,  but  continues,  even  if 
with  altered  character,  over  the  latter.  This  continuity  of  the  con- 
junctiva makes  it  plain  to  us  why  morbid  processes  of  the  latter  do  not 
stop  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  but  are  continued  upon  the  surface  of 
the  latter,  as  we  see  very  clearly  in  trachoma  and  in  conjunctivitis  ecze- 

EXPLANATION  OF  FlQ.  39. — PERPENDICULAR  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  IJPFER  LlD.     Ma4SIufi«d  6X1. 

The  sldn  of  the  lid  presenta  in  the  upper  part,  a  sulcus,  the  overhanging  fold,  a;  bdow,  it  coven 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid^  v.  In  the  slan  are  found  minute  hairs,  e,  sweat-glands,  a.  and  on  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  lid  the  cilia,  c,  c,  c.  Adjoining  the  latter  are  sebaceous  glands  (Zeiss^s  glands);  in 
front  of  the  hair  papilla  of  the  most  posterior  cilium  is  seen  the  transversely  divided  tube  of  a  modi- 
fied sweat-^and  (Moll's  gland),  the  excretory  duct  of  which  nms  down  along  the  cilium  and  empties 
into  the  hair  follicle.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  the  transversely  divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  oroiou- 
laris  muscle,  o,  of  which  those  placed  most  posteriorly  at  r  form  the  musculus  dliaris  Riolani.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  lid  is  covered  by  conjunctiva  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tarsus.  A;,  and  over  the  latter  presents  isolated  papills  especially  in  the  space  between  k  and  w,  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  (convex)  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fornix. 
/.  the  conjunctiva  shows  an  adenoid  character.  The  Meibomian  glands  have  their  orifices  in  front  ot 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid,  h;  above  them  lie  the  branched  tubular  glands,  to,  w,  and  still  higher  up 
Krause's  glands,  kr,  and  in  front  of  the  latter  Miiller's  musculus  tarsalis  superior,  /,  and  thelevator 
palpebra  superioris,  /.  From  the  latter  leashes  of  fibers  pass  between  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  orbic- 
ularis to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  t,  lax  connective  tissue;  as,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior.  Above  the  roota 
of  the  cilia  is  seen  the  cross  section  of  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior. 
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matosa.  The  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  are  distinguished 
as  the  conjunctiva  sclerse  and  conjunctiva  cornese.  The  conjunctiva 
cornesB  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  intimately  adherent  to  the 
cornea  proper  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
latter,  and  is  better  treated  of  at  the  same  time  with  the  cornea  itself 
(see  §  27). 

The  conjunctiva  aclerw  covers  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle.  It  is  connected  with  the  sclera  by  lax  con- 
nective tissue  (the  episcleral  tissue)  so  loosely  that  it  can  readily  be 
moved  about  from  side  to  side  upon  the  sclera.  It  is  only  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea,  where  it  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  the  limbus^ 
conjunctivae,  that  the  conjunctiva  sclerse  is  intimately  adherent  to  its 
substratum.     It  is  very  thin  and  elastic  and  lets  the  white  sclera  be 

seen  through   it   plainly,  thus  forming 

the  "white  of  the  eye."    In  old  people 

a.«.  M/  there  is  an  area  at  the  inner  and  the 

outer  margins  of  the  cornea  which  con- 
trasts by  its  yellow  color  with  this 
whiteness.  This  has  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  with   its   base  at   the  corneal 

ai, (-{~iSl\ r.p  margin,  and  projects  a  little  above  the 

rest  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  called 
the  interpalpebral  spot  or  the  pinguec- 

FiQ.  40.— Arteries  of  the  Upper  Lid.       ula,^  and   is   produccd   by  the    fact    that 

Magnified  3  A  1.  ^^at    part    of    the    conjunctiva   which, 

tar«2Sk^iSe^i?rr^''"r5S°'^ir^S^     being    included    in    the    interpalpebral 

fissure,  is  constantly  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  has  undergone  an  alteration  in  its  tissues. 

The  conjunctiva  sclerse  is  covered  with  laminated  pavement  epithe- 
lium and  contains  no  glands.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a 
crescentic  duplication,  the  semilunar  fold  (plica  semilunaris),  which  repre- 
sents an  abortive  renmant  of  the  palpebra  tertia  (nictitating  membrane) 
of  animals.  To  the  inside  of  the  semilunar  fold  is  a  small,  reddish,  nipple- 
like prominence,  the  caruncle  (caruncula'  lacrimalis),  which  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  excavation  at  the  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig. 
56,  C).  This  is  shown  to  be  histologically  a  small  island  of  skin,  contain- 
ing sebaceous  glands,  sweat  glands,  and  small  glands  like  Krause's  glands 
and  having  its  surface  covered  with  minute  light-colored  hairs. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  receives  its  blood-vessels  chiefly 
from  the  vessels  of  the  retrotarsal  fold — the  posterior  conjunctival 
vessels  (Fig.  41,  h  and  /i,).  Furthermore,  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels 
(Fig.  41,  c  and  Cj)  take  part  in  supplying  the  conjunctiva  with  blood. 
These  vessels  come  from  the  four  recti  muscles  (jR,  Fig.  41)  and  run 
under  the  conjunctiva  (through  which  they  are  visible,  shining  with  a 
bluish  luster)  until  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  they  suddenly 

1  Limbtis,  hem.     *  PinguU,  fat.     *  Carunculot  dim.  of  earot 
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disappear^  since  they  pass  through  the  sclera  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  But,  before  this  happens,  they  give  off  branches  which  end  in 
vascular  loops,  in  the  limbus  conjunctiva  directly  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  (marginal  network  of  the  cornea — Fig.  41,  r  and  Fig.  42).  This 
latter  is  of  great  importance  for  the  cornea  which  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  it  for  its  nujbrition.  Other  branches  of  the  ciUary  vessels  (anterior 
conjunctival  vessels,  Fig.  41,  v)  run  backward  in  the  conjunctiva  toward 
the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  (hh^)  and  anastomose  with  them. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  conjunctiva  two  vascular  systems — that 
of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  and  that  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
vessels.     According  as  the  one  or  the  other  system  is  overdistended 


Fia.  41. — ^Blood-Vesbeub  of  the  Anterior  Segment  op  the  Eye.    Schematic.  (After  Leber.) 

The  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  h  and  Ai,  communicate  with  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  v, 
which  come  to  meet  them  and  which  are  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  c  and  ci;  and  with  the 
latter  form  the  marginal  network  in  the  limbus.  n,  Schlemm's  canal;  H,  cornea;  B,  oonjimctiva;  R, 
one  of  the  recti  muscles:  L,  lens. 

with  blood,  the  conjunctiva  has  a  different  aspect,  which  we  designate 
respectively  as  conjunctival  and  as  ciliary  injection. 

Conjunctival  injection  presents  to  us  a  superficially  disposed  net- 
work of  larger  and  Smaller  vessels,  whose  situation  in  the  conjunctiva 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  it  is  moved  about  they  move  with  it. 
The  color  of  the  injection  is  a  vivid  scarlet  or  brick-red;  the  individual 
vascular  meshes  are  plainly  to  be  recognized.  This  injection  is  charac- 
teristic of  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  itself. 

Ciliary  injection  occurs  as  a  rose-red  or  pale-violet  zone  round  the 
cornea  (hence  the  designation  peri-  [circum-]  corneal  injection),  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  recognize  clearly  any  individual  vessels.  With 
injection  of  greater  intensity  we  see,  still  farther  removed  from  the 
cornea,  a  coarser  network  of  vessels,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as 
deeply  placed  by  their  violet  color  and  their  hazy  appearance;  by  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  when  the  conjunctiva  is  displaced  over  them  they 
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do  not  move  with  it.  Ciliary  injection  is  most  markedly  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  violet  hue  as  well  as  by  the  diffuse, 
appearance  of  the  redness,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  engorged 
vessels  can  be  made  out  but  indistinctly  or  not  at  all.  CiUary  injec- 
tion most  frequently  accompanies  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  also 
of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body,  parts  which  belong  to  the  vascular 
district  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels.  On  account  of  the  numerous 
anastomoses  between  the  two  vascular  districts  of  the  conjunctiva,  we 
find  both  injected  in  every  inflammation  of  any  great  violence  in  the 
anterior  section  of  the  eyeball;   even  then,  however,  it  is  still  generally 


42. — Marginal  Network  in  the  Limbub.    (After  Leber.) 


The  arteries  are  drawn  in  light  color,  the  veins  dark.    In  the  marginal  loops  can  be  distinguished  the 
thinner  arterial  and  the  thicker  venous  segments. 

possible  to  recognize,  along  with  the  superficial  conjunctival  injection, 
the  ciliary  injection,  more  deeply  situated  and  directly  surrounding 
the  cornea. 

In  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  in  its  uppennoBt  layers,  are 
found  cells  which  are  undergoing  a  mucous  metamorphosis  (Jbeaker  cdU),  They  occur 
but  sparsely  in  the  normal  conjunctiva,  but  multiply  to  a  great  extent  in  inflammatory 
disorders  of  the  latter. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  rises  in  low  papilhe,  over  which,  however,  the  epi- 
thelium passes  undimpled,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth.  This  con- 
tinues so  up  to  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus,  where  not  only  are  the  papillse  higher, 
but  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  dips  down  between  the  papilke,  forming  sulci  so  that 
the  papilke  become  visible  as  distinct  structures  and  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva 
acquires  a  slight  velvety  appearance.  The  extent  to  which  these  papills  are  developed 
shows  great  indi\ddual  variations,  and  the  line  between  a  ph3rsiological  and  a  patho- 
logical state  can  not  be  sharply  drawn.  The  conjunctiva  is  exposed  to  external  influ- 
ences more  than  any  other  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  in  every  man  attacks  of  hyper- 
emia occur  in  it  often  in  the  course  of  life,  and  these  may  ultimately  result  in  a  perma- 
nent alteration  of  the  membrane.  This  is  probably  also  the  cause  of  the  variations  ia 
degree  of  the  adenoid  structure  of  the  conjunctiva.    Small  quantities  of  plasma  cells* 
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and  small  nodules  consisting  of  lymphocytes,  are  present  in  the  healthy  conjunctiva, 
but  these  become  increased  as  a  result  of  the  state  set  up  by  repeated  irritation.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  inconstant,  but  still  very  frequently  seen  tubular  depressions  lined 
with  cylindrical  epithelium  which  are  called,  after  their  discoverer,  Henle's  glands  (Fig. 
48  D,  d ).  Fiulhermore,  in  middle  and  advanced  life  there  are  found,  frequently  in  the 
retrotarsal  fold,  less  often  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  little  yellow  dots  resembling 
the  infarcts  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (page  637).  This  again  is  an  instance  of  the  new 
formation  of  tubular  glands,  in  which  develop  concretions  that  are  visible  through  the 
conjunctiva  under  the  form  of  yellow  dots. 

The  action  of  external  injuries  shows  itself  most  plainly  in  forming  the  pingtiecula. 
This  corresponds  precisely  to  that  region  of  the  conjimctiva  which  is  most  exposed  to 
wind,  dust,  etc.  This  interpalpebral  spot  owes  its  name  Pinguecula  to  its  yellow  color, 
which  waa  formerly  referred  to  deposition  of  fat  in  the  conjimctiva.  What  actually 
is  present,  however,  is  a  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  its  elastic  fibers.  Associated  with  this  is  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous concretions  of  a  yellowish  hyaline  substance,  to  which  in  fact  the  Pinguecula 
owes  its  yellow  color.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  conjunctiva  in  this  place  becomes 
less  transparent,  for  which  reason  the  Pinguecula  appears  most  prominent  when  the 
conjimctiva  bulbi  is  markedly  reddened,  whether  from  injection  or  from  extravasation 
of  blood.  In  this  case  the  Pinguecula  does  not  allow  the  red  color  of  the  blood  to  shine 
through  as  plainly  as  does  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  that  is  not  thickened,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  stands  out  from  the  red  substratimi  in  the  form  of  a  light-colored 
triangle,  so  that  by  beginners  it  is  easily  confounded  with  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  of 
the  conjunctiva,  or,  when  the  yellow  color  is  pronounced,  with  a  small  pustule. 

[Inflammation  op  the  Conjunctiva. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva — conjunctivitis — comprises  many  forms,  some 
etiologically  distinct,  like  gonorrhoeal  and  diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  others  clinically 
well  defined  but  of  complex  or  uncertain  etiology.  The  clinical  classification  is  followed 
here.— D.] 

I.  Conjunctivitis  Catarrhalis. 
(a)    Conjunctivitis    Catarrhalis    Acuta. 

8.  Symptoms. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  in  the  lighter  cases, 
chiefly  aflfects  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  region  of  transi- 
tion. The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  presents  a  vivid  redness  and  is  re- 
laxed. The  injection  is  usually  reticulate — i.  e.,  the  separate  vessels 
can  still  be  distinguished  as  such;  it  is  only  when  the  injection  is  espe- 
cially dense  that  the  conjunctiva  acquires  a  uniformly  red  appearance. 
The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth;  catarrh  is  thus  distinguished 
from  some  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which 
the  latter  is  infiltrated  and  subsequently  hypertrophied,  as  shown  by 
the  unevenness  of  its  surface.  The  retrotarsal  fold  (as  well  as  the  plica 
semilunaris)  is  likewise  greatly  reddened  and  is  somewhat  swollen, 
while  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  shows  little  or  no  change. 

The  severe  cases  are  distinguished  from  the  lighter  ones  by  the  fact 
that  the  process  invades  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  The  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are  greater,  and  moderate  oedema  of 
the  lids  is  often  present  at  the  same  time.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
ball shows  both  a  dense  reticulate  reddening  and  a  slight  degree  of 
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swelling.  Very  frequently  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  reticulate  injec- 
tion red-colored  spots — i.  e.,  small  hemorrhages,  ecchymoses  of  the 
conjunctiva — produced  by  the  rupture  of  small  vessels.  The  severer 
cases,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  affected  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
are  designated  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  lighter  forms,  which  are  named  simply  conjunc- 
tivitis catarrhalis;  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  specially  marked 
swelling  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  as  occurs  particularly  in  the  epidemic 
form,  it  is  called  ^' tumid  catarrh.'** 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  accompanied  by  increased  con- 
junctival secretion.  This  secretion  appears  under  the  form  of  flakes 
of  mucus,  swimming  in  the  abundant  lachrymal  fluid.  The  more  in- 
tense the  inflammation  the  greater  the  secretion,  and  the  more  the 
character  of  the  latter  changes  from  mucous  to  purulent.  Violent  cases 
of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  therefore,  are  in  their  inception  often  hard 
to  distinguish  from  an  acute  blennorrhoea  of  slight  intensity,  although 
of  course,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  case  makes  the  diagnosis 
clear.  The  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  palpebral  fissure  dries  at 
night  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  glues  them  together. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia,  and  of  itching  and 
burning  of  the  eyes.  The  intensity  of  the  annoyance  given  depends 
naturally  upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Violent  pain  however, 
is  but  rarely  present,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  is  excited,  not  by  the  catarrh 
itself,  but  by  its  complications  (especially  ulcers  of  the  cornea).  A  very 
troublesome  sensation  frequently  present  is  that  of  a  foreign  body  being 
in  the  eye,  and  is  caused  by  flakes  and  filaments  of  tough  mucus  in  the 
conjunctival  sac.  If  such  filaments  lie  upon  the  cornea,  they  produce 
the  disturbances  of  sight  of  which  the  patients  sometimes  complain. 
These  are  distinguished  from  visual  disturbances  of  more  serious  character 
by  the  fact  that  clear  vision  is  immediately  restored  by  brushing  the 
mucus  off  with  the  lids.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  catarrh  that  all 
its  disagreeable  characters  are  least  pronounced  in  the  morning,  and 
afterward  gradually  increase  until  they  reach  their  highest  point  in 
the  evening. 

Course. — This  is  favorable  in  uncompUcated  cases,  the  inflamma- 
tion disappearing  spontaneously  after  from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  there  remains  a  condition  of  chronic  in- 
flammation (chronic  conjunctival  catarrh),  which,  to  be  sure,  causes 
less  annoyance  than  the  acute  stage  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  protracted 
over  a  long  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases  acute  conjunctival  catarrh 
attacks  both  eyes,  and  either  both  simultaneously  or  one  eye  a  few 
days  after  the  other. 

The  complications  which  are  observed  in  catarrh  are  corneal  ulcers 
and  iritis.     The  development  of  corneal  disease  is  manifested  by  an 

*  [There  is  no  good  English  equivalent  for  the  German  "Schwellungskatarrh." — D.l 
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increase  in  the  pain  and  photophobia.  At  first  we  recognize,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin,  small  gray  points,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  concentric  with  the  corneal  margin.  The  next  few  days, 
these  punctate  infiltrations  of  the  cornea  become  more  numerous  and 
at  length  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  small  gray  crescent.  By  a  process 
of  superficial  disintegration  an  excavation  is  produced,  so  that  finally 
a  crescentic  ulcer  is  formed,  situated  very  near  the  corneal  margin 
and  concentric  with  it.  Such  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  conjunctival 
catarrh  and  are  hence  called  catarrhal  ulcers.  Ordinarily  the  ulcer 
becomes  clean  quickly  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  a  sUght  arcuate 
opacity;  in  cases,  however,  that  are  of  special  intensity,  perforation 
of  the  cornea  may  occur. 

The  complications  above  mentioned  are  observed  only  in  severe 
cases — that  is,  only  in  ophthalmia  catarrhalis.  They  very  often 
owe  their  existence  to  faulty  treatment  of  the  catarrh.  Among  the 
laity,  all  sorts  of  household  remedies  are  in  use  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  such  as  the  appUcation  of  raw  meat,  or  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  or  of  cooked  onions,  or  a  bathing  with  urine,  etc.  Such  reme- 
dies are  well  adapted  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  produce 
complications. 

Etiology. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
certainly  produced  by  bacteria,  whose  multipHcation  in  the  conjunctival 
sac  induces  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  source  of 
the  morbid  germs  varies.  They  may  be  transferred  from  a  diseased  to 
a  healthy  eye;  that  is,  the  catarrh  may  be  produced  by  contagion. 
This  is  eminently  probable  in  the  case  of  epidemics  occurring  in  the  same 
family  or  the  same  house.  At  certain  times,  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  so  many  people  are  attacked  by  catarrhs  of  the  air  passages,  by 
coryza,  coughs,  etc.,  conjunctival  catarrhs,  too,  are  generally  present  in 
especially  great  number  and  many  patients  with  conjunctival  catarrh  also 
have  at  the  same  time  a  coryza,  in  the  secretion  from  which  not  infre- 
quently the  same  bacteria  are  demonstrable  as  in  the  conjunctival  secretion. 
In  that  case  the  disease,  apart  from  direct  transfer,  can  be  spread  by  par- 
ticles thrown  out  in  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.  At  such  times  real  epidem- 
ics of  conjunctival  catarrh  occur,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  the 
violent  form  (ophthalmia  catarrhalis)  which  is  prevalent.  It  is  further 
possible  that  pathogenic  germs  which  are  sometimes  already  present  in 
the  normal  conjunctival  sac  may  spontaneously  multiply  so  greatly  as  to 
excite  inflammation.  But  in  not  a  few  cases  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh 
the  examination  of  the  secretions  for  bacteria  proves  negative. 

Therapy. — By  suitable  treatment  the  duration  of  a  conjunctival 
catarrh  can  be  considerably  shortened  and  the  development  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  prevented.  The  sovereign  remedy  in  all  the  more  intense  cases 
of  catarrh  is  the  cauterization  of  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  should  come  into  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  only,  and  not  with 
the  cornea.  In  applying  it,  we  evert  the  lids  so  that  their  conjunctival 
surface  looks  forward.    The  latter  i§  then  brushed  over  with  a  2-per- 
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cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  quickly 
washed  ofif  with  lukewarm  water  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt.  We 
now  find  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  covered  with  a  deUcate  bluish- 
white  pellicle.  This  is  the  superficial  slough  which  the  solution  has 
produced.  The  immediate  result  of  this  procedure,  which  is  called 
painting  the  conjunctiva,  is  violent  burning  and  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye,  an  increase,  in  short,  of  all  the  inflammatory  phenomena  (stage 
of  exacerbation).  After  this  has  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  the  energy  of  our  application,  improvement  gradually  sets 
in.  An  examination  of  the  eye  at  this  time  shows  that  the  thin  slough 
is  separating  and  is  being  thrown  ofif  in  the  form  of  shreds.  When  this 
is  completed,  we  find  the  eye  paler  and  the  patient  feels  relieved  and 
much  less  annoyed  by  his  catarrh  than  was  the  case  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  brush  (stage  of  remission).  This  improvement  lasts  from 
half  a  day  to  a  day,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  catarrh.  Then 
the  troubles  gradually  increase  again  (recrudescence).  This  is  a  signal 
for  repeating  the  application.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
application  once  a  day,  and  best  in  the  morning. 

Beginners  must  particularly  avoid  making  the  appUcation  too  ener- 
getically. If  this  has  been  done,  the  pain  that  follows  the  appUcation 
lasts  unusually  long  (for  hours),  and  we  find  that  even  after  a  pretty 
long  time,  indeed  even  on  the  following  day,  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
in  places.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  sloughing  process  has  penetrated 
too  deeply.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  should  repeat  the  appUcation,  we 
would  produce  a  progressively  deeper  and  deeper  sloughing  of  the  tis- 
sue, and  increase  the  inflammation  instead  of  curing  it.  We  must 
omit  the  application,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
to  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva. 

For  less  severe  cases  of  acute  catarrh  (especially  for  those  produced 
by  the  diplobacillus, — see  below),  zinc  sulphate  is  used.  This  is  instilled 
once  a  day  in  J-per-cent  solution.  [It  is  also  effective  in  J- or  ^per-cent 
solution,  and  is  often  ordered  to  be  instilled  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Zinc  chloride  in  ^per-cent  strength  is  also  used. — D.]  This  method 
of  treatment  has  the  advantage  over  the  application  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion that  it  can  be  employed  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  not  able 
to  visit  the  physician  every  day. 

When  the  acute  stage  of  the  catarrh  has  started  to  decline,  we 
change  to  the  use  of  astringent  colljrria,  such  as  are  employed  for  chronic 
catarrh,  for  which  see  page  137.  For  the  agglutination  of  the  Uds  during 
the  night  we  order  an  ointment  (of  boric  acid  or  of  white  precipitate)  to 
be  rubbed  at  bedtime  upon  the  borders  of  the  lids  —  the  eyes  being  closed. 

In  addition  to  our  medicinal  treatment  of  conjunctival  catarrh,  we 
must  not  forget  to  enjoin  upon  the  patient  general  rules  for  taking 
care  of  himself;  telling  him  to  keep  the  eye  clean  by  washing  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  to  avoid  smoke,  dust,  and  bad  air  in  general,  and 
recommending  him  instead  to  pass  his  time  in  the  open  air.  He  must 
also  refrain  from  straining  the  eyes  much,  especially  in  the  evening  by 
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artificial  light.  In  consideration,  too,  of  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  contagion,  the  patient  must  take  care  not  to  use  the  same 
wash  basin,  towels,  etc.,  with  other  people. 

Acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  also  called  conjunctivitis  simplex,  may  be  caused  by 
different  kinds  of  bacteria.  In  the  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  particularly 
in  those  which  occur  in  epidemics,  there  is  foimd  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  a  very 
small  bacillus  described  first  by  Koch,  afterwards  by  Weeks  (Fig.  43).  Cases  of  less 
severity,  particiilarly  those  which  are  associated  with  reddening  at  the  angles  of  the  lids 
(blepharitis  angularis)  [and  which  usually  run  a  chronic  course],  are  caused  by  the  dip- 
lobacillus  described  by  Morax  and  Axenfeld  (Fig.  44).  These  two  bacteria  are  the  germs 
most  often  found.  The  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis 
in  small  children,  rarely  in  adults;  the  streptococcus  in  cases  of  catarrh  with  simulta- 
neous disease  of  the  tear  sac;  the  influenza  bacillus  in  epidemics  of  influenza;  and  the 
meningococcus  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  [The  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  which  re- 
sembles the  gonococcus  in  appearance  and  staining  properties,  occurs  in  some  cases, 
especially  of  epidemic  conjunctivitis. — D.]  In  a  few  cases  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  staphylococcus,  the  bacterium  coli,  the  bacillus  subtilis,  Petit's  diplo- 


Fio.  43  FiQ.  44. 

Fio.  43. — Koch-Weeks  Bacillus.  (After  Weichselbaum-Muller.)  Magnified  925X1.  The  ba- 
cilli are  very  sxnall,  as  is  shown  by  comparison  with  Fig.  44,  which  is  drawn  under  a  magnification  only 
half  as  cr^t.  For  the  most  part  the  bacilli  lie  upon  the  pus  corpuscle;  at  a  distance  from  this  can  be 
seen  a  chain  of  four  bacilli. 

FiQ.  44. — MoRAX-AxENrsLD's  DiPLOBACiLLUs.  Magnified  480X1.  In  the  coagulated  secretion 
lies  an  epithelial  cell  and  the  nuclei  of  two  pus  corpuscles.  The  bacilli  are  long  and  thick  and  are 
connect^  either  in  pairs  or  in  fairly  long  chains. 

bacillus  liquefaciens,  or  the  pneumobacillus.  To  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  the  diseased 
conjunctiva  is  so  manifold  must  be  added  the  further  fact  that  the  bacterial  finding 
also  varies  greatly  with  the  time  and  place.  [For  example,  the  Koch-Weeks  bacillus  is 
frequent  in  New  York  and  apparently  much  less  so  in  Chicago,  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Morax-Axenfeld  bacillus  appears  to  be  conmion. — D.]  Moreover,  even  the  normal 
conjunctival  sac  not  infrequently  contains  pathogenic  germs  (page  31). 

While  the  infection  which,  in  all  probability,  excites  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva 
comes  to  the  latter  from  without  in  most  cases,  there  are  also  instances  in  which  a  poi- 
sonous principle  circulating  in  the  blood  causes  the  conjunctival  inflammation.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  conjunctival  catarrh  which  accompanies  measles,  and  indeed  often 
forms  the  first  prominent  symptom  of  it  (see  page  187). 

In  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  atmospheric  influences  is  that  form  of  acute 
conjunctivitis  which  accompanies  hay  fencr.  This  affection,  which  is  pretty  frequent 
in  certain  countries,  attacks  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  and  makes  itself  apparent  by  fever  and  also  by  violent  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  air  passages. 

This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  a  poisonous  substance  which  is 
contained  in  the  pollen  grains  of  many  gramineaj.  For  this  reason  a  hay  fever  anti- 
toxin has  been  prepared  (pollantin  by  Dunbar,  graminol  by   Weichardt),  which  if 
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Introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in  sohition,  alle- 
viates the  discomfort.  At  the  same  time  the  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  com- 
bated with  cocaine  and  adrenaline. 

From  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  sketched  above,  we 
sometimes  find  variations  forming  what  are  described  as  special  varieties  of  catarrh. 
Among  these  variations  belongs  the  development  of  so-called  follicles,  which  will  be 
described  more  precisely  in  §  10.  Another  variety  of  catarrh  is  vesicxdar  catarrh^  in 
which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  numerous  minute  elevations,  look- 
ing as  if  fine  sand  had  been  scattered  over  a  moist  glass  plate  (Arlt);  according  to 
Majrweg  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is  very  small  follicles.  A  third  variety  of  catarrh 
is  that  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  the  pustular  form.  In  this,  flat  elevations  develop 
upon  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  mostly  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  break  down 
into  pus  on  their  surface,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  grayish  or  yellowish  ulcers  with 
somewhat  elevated  base  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  more.  These  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  efflorescences  occurring  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (§  17).  The 
distinction  between  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  consists 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  phenomena  of  catarrhal  inflammation  are  present 
in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  Uds  and  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  while  in  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa these  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  inflanunation.  Many 
regard  this  form  as  a  mixture  of  conjunctivitis  catarrhalis  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  take  this  view  into  consideration  in  our  treatment 
inasmuch  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  application  of  the  silver  solution 
ordinarily  proves  to  be  the  best  thing,  but  later,  after  the  more  violent  inflammatory 
phenomena  have  run  their  course,  calomel  is  of  the  most  service. 

The  three  varieties  of  catarrh  just  named  are  seen  chiefly  in  children  or  in  adoles- 
cents. In  adults,  on  the  contrary,  we  encounter  much  more  frequently  the  crescentic 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  which  result  from  catarrh,  but  which  are  rarely  observed  in  children. 
Several  crescentic  ulcers  may  be  present  in  the  same  eye  at  different  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea;  nay,  more,  by  their  confluence  an  annuliu*  ulcer  may  be 
formed,  completely  encircling  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  the  annular  opacity  which 
is  left  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis  comese  (page  216).  In  cases  where 
such  an  annular  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeply,  the  very  detrimental  result  of  a  permanent 
ectasia  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  For  by  a  stretching  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
the  base  of  the  cornea  at  the  point  where  the  ulcer  is  situated  is  pushed  forward,  and 
the  whole  cornea  assumes  an  oblique  position.  If  the  ulcer  completely  surrounds  the 
cornea,  the  latter  may  give  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  move  forward  en 
masse.  In  this  case  the  region  of  the  cornea  inclosed  by  the  annular  ulcer  lies  like  a 
watch  glass  on  top  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  (keratectasia  ex  ulcere,  §  48). 

Nitrate  of  silver ,  our  most  important  remedy  in  catarrh,  was  first  employed  for 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  by  St.  Yves  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
it  was  in  the  last  century  that  it  first  found  general  acceptation.  People  had  a  natural 
dread  of  instilling  so  irritating  a  liquid  as  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution  into  a  violently 
inflammed  eye.  In  fact,  in  a  perfectly  sound  eye  this  solution  excites  violent  irritation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  an  artificial  catarrh  by  too  fre- 
quent application  of  it.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution 
has  such  a  beneficent  action  in  conjunctival  catarrh?  The  delicate  bluish-white  pellicle 
which  covers  the  conjunctiva  directly  after  the  application  is  due  to  coagulation  of  the 
albumin  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so 
that  these  layers  become  opaque  and  die.  The  escharotic  process  acts  like  an  irritant 
which  increases  the  existing  hyperaemia.  This  not  only  gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  the 
annoyance  suffered  (exacerbation),  but  also  induces  a  transudation  imder  the  eschar, 
so  that  the  latter  is  loosened  and  finally  cast  off.  But  when  this  takes  place  the  micro- 
organisms contained  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  thrown  off  with  the 
eschar  and  so  eliminated  from  the  eye. 

The  silver  solution  finds  an  extensive  application  not  only  in  catarrh,  but  also  in 
other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  regard  to  it  the  following  hints  may  be  laid  to 
heart:    (a)  Many  physicians  apply  weaker  or  stronger  solutions  according  to  the  effect 
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which  is  to  be  obtained,  but  we  can  always  succeed  with  a  2-per-cent  solution,  since  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  regulate  the  effect  by  making  a  light  or  a  penetrating  application. 
[A  1-per-cent  solution  in  most  cases  seems  suflSciently  effective. — D.]  The  applica- 
tion is  made  with  a  fine  brush,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  avoid  treating  different 
patients  with  the  same  brush  lest  we  transmit  diseases  (especially  trachoma)  from  one 
to  the  other.  Each  patient  must  have  his  own  brush.  In  clinics  for  greater  safety, 
and  also  because  of  the  smaller  cost,  we  use  slivers  of  wood  wound  at  one  end  with  cotton 
which  acting  like  a  brush  takes  up  the  silver  solution.  The  sliver  is  thrown  away,  * 
after  being  used  once.  (6)  The  application  should  not  be  made  at  night,  because  the 
secretion,  which  is  poured  out  more  abundantly  after  the  application,  would  be  retained 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  by  the  closure  of  the  lids  in  sleep.  For  the  same  reason  the  eye 
ought  not  to  be  bandaged  immediately  after  the  application,  (c)  Corneal  ulcers  do  not 
constitute  a  contraindication  for  making  the  application;  on  the  contrary,  they  furnish 
a  direct  indication  for  it,  in  case  they  prove  to  be  catarrhal  ulcers.  Only  still  greater 
care  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  caustic  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  cornea,  (d)  If  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
silver  solution  is  kept  up  too  long  (for  some  months  or  a  year),  there  is  produced  little 
by  little  a  dirty-gray  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  never  afterward  disappears. 
This  phenomenon,  called  argyrosis  or  argyria,*  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  silver  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  an  albuminate  in  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  (in  its 
elastic  fibers),  and  can  never  afterward  be  removed.  Argyrosis  is  produced  even  more 
readily  by  the  constant  instillation  of  the  silver  solution  than  by  the  application  of 
the  brush,  since  in  the  former  tease  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  not  removed  by  being 
washed  off,  but  remains  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  also  observed  when  the  conjimctiva  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  silver  dust, 
as  occurs,  for  example,  in  many  of  those  who  work  in  silver. 

Recently  in  cases  in  which  silver  nitrate  is  indicated,  there  have  been  used  in  place 
of  it  organic  silver  compounds  like  albargin,  argentamine,  argonin,  argyrol,  ichthargan, 
itrol,  largin,  sophol,  and  tachiol.  These,  because  they  contain  a  smaller  amount  of 
metallic  silver,  attack  the  tissues  less  and  therefore  are  less  irritant.  But  they  have 
also  a  correspondingly  feebler  action.  A  disadvantage  is  their  higher  price  and  their 
greater  tendency  to  decompose.  Of  these  compounds  protargol  is  the  most  in  use, 
and  of  this  a  10-per-cent  solution  is  about  equivalent  in  action  to  a  2-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  organic  silver  salts  like  the  nitrate  may  cause  argyrosis  if 
their  use  is  kept  up  too  long  [for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Argyrol  and  protargol  have  found  a  wide  acceptance  in  this  country.  The  former 
is  said  to  have  no  bactericidal  action,  yet  clinically  it  has  proved  its  efficiency,  particu- 
larly when  used  frequently  and  in  strong  solutions.  Some  have  thought  that  the  best 
results  are  secured  by  keeping  the  conjimctiva  continually  flooded  with  the  solution 
(inunersion  method — Bruns).  The  siu-geon  'may  apply  it  in  25-  or  even  50-per-cent 
solutions,  the  patient  in  10-  or  15-per-cent  strength.  It  has  been  employed  as  an  anti- 
septic before  and  after  operations.  It  has  a  distinctly  sedative  effect  on  the  conjimctiva, 
relieving  irritation  in  acute  conjunctivitis. 

Protargol  is  more  irritating  than  argyrol,  but  not  greatly  so,  even  in  20-per-cent 
solution.  It  is  distinctly  bactericidal,  and  from  clinical  tests  appears  to  be  as  efficient 
as  nitrate  of  silver  (except  in  gonorrhoea)  and  more  efficient  than  argyrol.  The  surgeon 
may  apply  it  in  10-  to  20-per-cent,  the  patient  in  5-per-cent  solution. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  both  argyrol  and  protargol  over  silver  nitrate  is 
that,  being  non-irritating,  they  can  be  applied  at  any  stage  of  a  conjunctival  inflamma- 
tion— for  example,  before  suppuration  has  set  in — and  that  their  administration  can  be 
largely  intrusted  to  the  patient  himself.  Another  advantage  over  silver  nitrate  and 
also  over  indifferent  detergent  solutions  is  that  both  argyrol  and  protargol  penetrate 
into  all  the  recesses  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  lodge  in  them  a  long  time  (so  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  action),  and  as  they  gradually  exude  drive  before  them  the  secretion  with 
its  contained  bacteria. — D.] 

*  From  apyvpo%  silver. 
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In  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  well  as  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  acetate 
of  lead  is  also  employed,  partly  as  an  astringent,  partly  as  a  mild  caustic,  and  either 
under  the  form  of  a  solution  to  be  applied  on  compresses,  by  instillations,  and  by  means 
of  the  brush,  or  under  the  form  of  an  ointment.  As  long  as  the  cornea  is  perfectly  normal 
this  remedy  is  without  ill  effect;  but  as  soon  as  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  occurs  in  the 
cornea,  there  is  formed,  if  the  use  of  the  remedy  is  continued,  an  intensely  white,  very 
disfiguring  opacity  at  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  This  lead  incmstation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
caused  by  the  impregnation  of  the  tissues  of  the  cornea  with  the  lead  salt,  and  can 
be  removed  from  the  cornea  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  lead  acetate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  treatment  of  conjunctival  diseases; 
the  more  so,  because  a  sufficiency  of  other  remedies  is  at  our  command,  with  which  we 
can  accomplish  the  same  results  without  danger. 

Bandaging  the  eye  in  catarrh,  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  eye  accompanied  with  pro- 
fuse secretion,  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  since  by  it  the  free  exit  of  the  secre- 
tion is  obstructed. 

(6)  Conjunctivitis  Catarrhalis  Chronica, 

9.  Symptoms. — In  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  the  changes  objec- 
tively perceptible  are  on  the  whole  but  slightly  pronounced.  A  mod- 
erate degree  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  present  either  over  the 
tarsus  alone  or  in  the  retrotarsal  fold  also.  The  conjunctiva  is  smooth 
and  not  swollen;  it  is  only  in  old  cases  that  hypertrophy  with  thick- 
ening and  a  velvety  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  developed.  The 
secretion  is  scanty  and  makes  itself  chiefly  apparent  by  a  gluing  to- 
gether of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  The  whitish  scum  often  found  at 
the  angles  of  the  lids  is  produced  by  the  lachrymal  fluid  being  beaten 
up  with  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  into  a  sort  of  a  foamy 
emulsion,  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  blinking  of  the  lids.  The  con- 
stant moistening  of  the  skin  at  this  spot  often  leads  to  the  formation 
of  excoriations.  In  many  cases  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  increased, 
seems  even  to  be  diminished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  secretion,  several  authors  call  many  of  these  cases 
not  by  the  name  of  chronic  catarrh,  but  by  that  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

In  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  objective  symptoms,  the 
greater  is  the  attention  that  has  to  be  paid  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  patient — in  fact,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  so  charac- 
teristic that  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  can  easily  be 
made  from  them  alone.  The  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  usually  greatest 
at  night.  The  heaviness  of  the  lids,  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  daytime, 
becomes  at  night  so  marked  that  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  eyes  open;  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  sleepy.  An  annoying 
sensation  of  there  being  a  foreign  body — like  a  speck  of  dust — in  the 
eye,  is  produced  by  the  scanty  secretion  which  remains  in  the  con- 
junctival sac  in  the  form  of  mucous  filaments,  and  if  these  filaments 
lie  upon  the  cornea  the  sight  is  interfered  with,  or  rainbow  colors  make 
their  appearance  about  a  candle  flame  when  looked  at.  Further  un- 
pleasant sensations  of  various  kinds  are  described,  as,  for  example^ 
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that  the  eyes  bum  and  itch;  that  they  are  dazzled  by  the  light;  that, 
moreover,  they  are  tired  out  quickly  by  working;  that  they  blink 
often,  etc.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are  somewhat  stuck  together,  or 
a  little  yellowish  dried  secretion  is  found  to  have  collected  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  annoying  sensation  of  dry- 
ness, and  the  eyes  can  be  opened  only  with  difficulty,  the  patient,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  feeling  as  if  the  lids  were  stuck  to  the  eye- 
ball because  of  the  lack  of  moisture  (catarrhits  siccus).  These  troubles, 
so  various  in  their  natiure,  do  not  always  by  any  means  bear  any  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  objective  conditions.  We  see  the  conjunctiva  quite 
intensely  reddened  in  many  people  without  their  complaining  in  the 
least;  while  in  others,  who  do  nothing  but  annoy  the  physician  with 
their  expressions  of  discomfort,  there  are  often  scarcely  any  changes 
perceptible  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Course. — Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  ocular  diseases,  chiefly  affecting  adults,  and  especially  persons  some- 
what advanced  in  age.  In  old  people  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find  a 
light  grade  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh,  which  is  denominated  senile 
catarrh.  The  duration  of  conjunctival  catarrh  is  ordinarily  a  long  one; 
many  people  suffer  from  it  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives.  The  disease 
can  lead  to  complications  which  in  part  produce  irreparable  changes. 
Among  the  most  frequent  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  edges 
of  the  Uds  (blepharitis),  resulting  from  the  frequent  wetting  of  the 
palpebral  margins  by  the  copiously  secreted  tears.  As  a  further  con- 
sequence of  this  wetting  with  the  tears,  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is  at- 
tacked with  eczema  or  becomes  rigid  and  contracted,  so  that  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid  is  no  longer  in  perfect  apposition  with  the  eyeball.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  punctum  lacrimale  no  longer  dips  into  the  lacus  lac- 
rimalis,  so  that  the  transportation  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is 
impeded,  the  epiphora  increased,  and  thus  again  a  still  further  injuri- 
ous reaction  upon  the  character  of  the  skin  is  produced.  In  this  way 
there  is  formed  a  vicious  circle,  which  leads  to  a  constantly  increasing 
depression  of  the  lower  lid  (ectropion).  This  outcome  is  still  further 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  keeps  wiping  away  the 
overflowing  tears,  and  thus  makes  with  the  handkerchief  stroking  move- 
ments from  above  downward,  by  which  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down. 
If  the  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  Uds  which  have  been  moistened  by 
the  tears  is  more  pronounced  in  the  horizontal  direction,  blepharophi- 
mosis  is  developed  (§  113).  Lastly,  small  ulcerations  of  the  cornea 
are  among  the  frequent  products  of  catarrh. 

Etiology. — The  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  chronic 
catarrh  are — 1.  A  preceding  acute  catarrh,  which,  instead  of  healing 
completely,  passes  into  the  chronic  stage.  2.  General  injurious  influ- 
ences of  various  kinds.  Chief  among  these  is  bad  air,  vitiated  by  smoke, 
dust,  heat,  the  presence  of  many  people,  etc.  Workers  in  factories 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dust,  waiters  in  inns  that  are  filled  with 
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smoke,  etc.,  very  frequently  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh. 
Going  late  to  bed,  staying  awake  at  night,  and  the  immoderate  use  of 
alcohoUc  beverages  are  additional  predisposing  factors.  Persons  who 
already  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  find  that  the  latter  is 
made  considerably  worse  after  the  action  of  any  injurious  influence  of 
this  sort — for  example,  after  an  evening  spent  at  the  theater  or  in  a  smoky 
place.  So  also  the  constant  action  of  wind  and  bad  weather  frequently 
causes  catarrh  in  farmers,  coachmen,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
eyes  which  are  very  prominent  (goggle  eyes),  or  whose  lids  are  retracted 
(lagophthalmus),  are  attacked  by  catarrh,  because  they  are  too  little 
protected  against  the  air.  The  effect  which  constant  contact  with  the 
air  exerts  upon  the  conjunctiva  is  best  shown  in  ectropion,  in  which 
the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  where  it  lies  bare,  becomes  very  much  reddened 
and  thickened,  and  velvety  or  even  covered  with  large  prominences. 
The  conjunctiva  bears  continued  exclusion  from  the  air  as  little  as  it 
does  constant  contact  with  it,  on  which  account  chronic  catarrh  sets 
in  when  bandaging  of  the  eye  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  3.  Exces- 
sive straining  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  hypermetropic  or  astigmatic 
persons  can  result  in  chronic  catarrh.  4.  Local  injurious  influences. 
Here  belongs  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  foreign  bodies  lodging  in 
the  conjunctival  sac,  among  which,  using  the  term  foreign  bodies  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  reckoned  cilia  which  are  turned  in 
toward  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  local  injurious  influence  consists 
of  some  other  disease  of  the  eye,  that  induces  catarrh  as  a  sequela, 
as,  for  example,  blepharitis  or  infarction  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 
Accumulation  of  the  tears,  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  tear  sac,  or 
because  the  punctum  lacrimale  does  not  dip  properly  into  the  lacus 
lacrimalis,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  catarrh,  so  that  we  should  never  forget 
to  look  for  an  affection  of  the  tear  passages  in  unilateral  catarrh.  We 
say  unilateral,  for  catarrh  produced  by  local  causes  is  distinguished 
from  that  due  to  general  injurious  influences  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  is  very  frequently  unilateral,  while  in  the  latter,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  both  eyes  are  generally  affected. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  there  is  found  in  the  scanty  secre- 
tion as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation  the  diplobacillus  of  Morax- 
Axenfeld,  which  on  page  131  was  noted  as  the  cause  of  acute  conjuncti- 
vitis, but  which  much  more  often  causes  a  catarrh  which  is  chronic  from 
the  start.  These  cases  are  often  distinguished  by  a  marked  redness  of 
the  skin  at  the  angles  of  the  eye  [whence  the  name  of  angular  conjunc- 
tivitis. The  symptoms  are  persistent  itching  and  burning  and  some- 
times an  obstinate  asthenopia]. 

Therapy. — It  is  clear  that  the  treatment  must  first  of  all  pay  regard 
to  the  causal  factor  by  regulating  in  a  suitable  way,  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  patient's  calling,  the  general  conditions  under  which 
he  Hves,  and  by  removing  all  local  causes  of  catarrh  that  may  be 
present,  etc.     For  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  itself  we  first  employ, 
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as  we  do  in  acute  catarrh,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  applied  by 
the  brush  in  1-  or  2-per-cent  solution.  We  make  use  of  it  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  the  catarrh  is  accompanied  by  rather  abundant 
secretion  and  by  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva — that  is,  in  periods  of 
acute  exacerbation,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  every  chronic 
catarrh — and  use  it,  furthermore,  when  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
has  already  set  in.  Otherwise  we  succeed  better  with  astringent  coUyria, 
which  the  patient  can  instill  himself.  The  most  usually  employed  of 
these  is  zinc  sulphate,  which  is  instilled  in  J^per-cent  solution  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  diplobacillus  conjunc- 
tivitis. In  the  chronic  catarrh  of  elderly  people  with  marked  reddening  of 
the  conjunctiva  but  no  secretion,  the  most  suitable  remedy  is  the  coUyr- 
imn  astringens  luteum**,  which  is  not  ordinarily  prescribed  undiluted 
but  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Other  astringents  are  lapis 
divinus^  {}4  per  cent),  alum*  or  tannin  (1  pier  cent),  boric  acid  (3  per  cent). 
The  order  in  which  these  collyria  are  here  arranged  about  corre- 
sponds to  their  gradation  in  activity  from  the  strongest  to  the  mildest. 
They  should  be  instilled  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  not  at  night.  So  many 
of  them  are  enumerated,  because  it  is  good  to  have  a  pretty  large  number 
to  select  from,  since  as  the  catarrh  is  of  long  duration,  a  change  will  have 
to  be  made  pretty  often  in  the  remedies.  Every  remedy,  if  too  long  applied, 
loses  its  activity,  since  the  conjunctiva  grows  accustomed  to  it.  For  the 
sticking  together  of  the  lids,  as  well  as  for  any  excoriations  that  may  be 
present,  an  ointment  of  boric  acid  (2  per  cent)  or  of  white  precipitate  (J^ 
to  1  per  cent)  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  closed  lids  at  bedtime. 

(c)  Conjunctivitis  Follicularis. 

10.  Follicular  catarrh  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  follicles. 
These  are  small  roimd  granules  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  which 
lie  in  the  region  of  transition  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  of  a  pale, 
translucent  aspect  and  puff  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small 
eminences.  Either  a  few  follicles  only  or  many  are  present;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  ordinarily  arranged  in  rows  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary. 
The  upper  retrotarsal  fold  usually  contains  fewer  follicles  than  the  lower. 

•  This  oollyrium,  called  also  Horst's  eye  water,  is  at  present  no  longer  official  in  most  countries, 
yet  it  i»  of  the  greatest  service  and  in  many  cases  can  be  replaced  by  no  other.  According  to  the  new 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  way : 

Take  of  ammonium  chloride  50  centigrammes  and  zinc  sulphate  125  centigrammes,  dissolve  in 
200  grammes  of  distilled  water  and  add  a  solution  of  40  centigrammes  of  camphor  in  20  grammes  of 
dilute  alcohol  and  10  centigrammes  of  saffron.  Digest  for  twenty-four  hours  with  frequent  agitation, 
and  filter. 

Rather  stronger  in  action  is  the  tincture  opii  crocata,  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water 
and  filtered.  [The  tinctura  opii  crocata  is  a  solution  of  opium  and  saffron,  about  9  per  cent  each,  in 
cinnamon  water. — D.] 

Romershausen's  eye  water,  which  is  also  frequently  employed  in  chronic  ophthalmic  catarrh, 
conaiata  of  a  mixture  of  aqua  fceniculi  and  tinctura  foeniculi. 

7  [Or  aluminated  copper;  a  preparation  made  by  fusing  together  32  parts  each  of  copper  sulphate^ 
potaaaium  nitrate,  and  alum,  and  adding  a  mixture  of  2  parts  each  of  camphor  and  alum. — D.] 

*Alum  is  more  often  applied  in  the  soUd  form,  as  a  sharpened  crystal  (alum  stick)  with  which  the 
conjunctiva  is  stroked.  Gauicin  is  also  employed,  being  sprinkled  in  fine  powder  with  a  brush  upon 
the  conjunctiva.  In  the  sensation  of  burning  in  the  eyes  cool  lead-water  compresses  are  serviceable. 
We  prescribe  the  liquor  plumbi  acetici  [a  14-per-cent  solution  of  lead  acetate];  of  this  20  to  30  drops 
are  given  in  a  small  glass  of  cold  water.  Compresses  made  with  this  mixture  are  applied  to  the  closed 
fy«8  for  10  to  15  minutes  two  or  three  timea  a  day. 
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Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  follicles,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
trachoma  granules,  consist  of  a  circumscribed  accumulation  of  adenoid 
tissue  (Fig.  48  D,  T). 

Follicles  are  most  frequently  observed  in  youth,  and  especially  in  day 
schools,  boarding  schools,  etc.  In  many  school  children  the  disease  exists 
in  a  perfectly  latent  form,  as,  in  spite  of  there  being  a  considerable 
number  of  follicles,  the  conjimctiva  is  not  reddened  and  causes  no  symj)- 
toms  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  trouble  is  discovered  only  by  medical  exami- 
nation.    In  such  cases  the  follicles  often  persist  for  years. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  has  an  acute  character;  a  conjunctivitis 
sets  in  with  the  symptoms  and  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  a  vio- 
lent catarrhal  ophthalmia  and  with  the  simultaneous  development  of 
numerous  follicles.  This  acute  form  often  occurs  epidemically  and  is 
more  obstinate  than  a  catarrhal  ophthalmia  that  is  not  complicated 
with  follicles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  follicles  do  not  last  as  long  as  in 
the  chronic  form,  but  soon  disappear  when  the  conjunctivitis  abates. 
Intermediate  between  the  very  chronic  and  the  acute  form  are  the 
particularly  numerous  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  follicles  is  com- 
bined with  slight  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  with  correspondingly 
mild  symptoms  such  as  obtain  in  a  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  follicular  catarrh  is  directed  mainly  at  the  accom- 
panying inflammatory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  If 
these  are  altogether  absent,  no  treatment  at  all  is  needed,  as  ultimately 
the  follicles  disappear  of  themselves,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  presence. 
If  there  are  very  many  follicles  present,  we  had  best  order  the  inunction 
of  lead  ointment  (lead  acetate  0.1  gm.  to  5.0  gm.  of  fatty  matter)  into 
the  conjunctival  sac.  In  doing  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
presence  of  corneal  ulcers  contraindicates  most  absolutely  the  use  of 
the  lead  ointment.  [Ointment  of  copper  sulphate  (1-1,000)  may  also  be 
used. — D.]  If  the  presence  of  follicles  is  associated  with  inflanmiatory 
changes  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  for  catarrhal  conjunctivitis — that  is,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  2-per-cent  nitrate  of  silver  [or  a  10-  to  25-per-cent  solution  of 
protargol  or  argyrol]  if  the  inflammation  is  an  active  one,  and  in  the  milder 
cases  by  the  instillation  of  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  (l^  per  cent).  As 
in  catarrh  of  all  kinds,  so  particularly  in  follicular  catarrh,  living  in  fresh, 
pure  air  is  to  be  enjoined. 

The  prognosis  of  follicular  catarrh  is  altogether  good,  as  the  dis- 
ease leads  to  no  complications  and  leaves  no  permanent  changes  in  the 
eye  whatever;  in  this  being  opposed  to  trachoma,  to  which  follicular  catarrh 
has  some  resemblance  (see  page  170). 

The  fact  that  follicles  may  at  one  time  be  associated  with  intense  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  at  another  time  may  not  cause  the  slightest  evidences  of  irritation 
is  probably  to  be  explained  as  follows:  The  follicles  are  a  circmnscribed  new  formation 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  this  new  formation  being  the  way  in  which  the  conjunctiva  reacU 
to  certain  irritants.     Lymph  follicles  occur  in  many  mucous  membranes,  and  even  in 
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the  conjunctiva  they  are  normally  present  in  many  of  our  domestic  animals,  though 
not  in  man.  The  injurious  influence  which  induces  the  formation  of  follicles  in  man  is 
not  necessarily  of  a  bacterial  nature,  for  in  many  men  we  see  a  conjunctival  catarrh 
with  numerous  follicles  develop  after  the  continued  instillation  of  an  atropine  solution 
even  when  it  has  been  carefully  sterilized  (atropine  catarrh).  In  the  chronic  cases  of 
follicular  catarrh  the  irritation  probably  originates  in  the  impure  air  of  the  school  room 
or  in  similar  injurious  influences  and  causes  simply  a  gradual  development  of  follicles, 
but  not  any  inflammatory  changes  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  that  case,  to  be  sure,  the 
follicles,  if  they  are  nmnerous,  may  in  their  turn  induce  sHght  evidences  of  irritation 
in  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  cases  of  acute  follicular  catarrh  however,  there  is  probably 
a  bacterial  infection,  such  as  would  under  other  conditions  simply  cause  a  catarrhal 
ophthalmia  but  the  irritation  in  this  case  produces  in  addition  a  rapid  development 
of  follicles. 

II.  Conjunctivitis  Gonorrhoica. 

11.  Conjunctivitis  gonorrhoica  also  called  acute  blennorrhoea'  is  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  originates  in  contagion 
from  gonorrhceal  virus,  and  whose  copious  purulent  secretion  is  like- 
wise contagious  in  its  action.  The 
carriers  of  the  contagion  are  micro- 
organisms, namely,  the  gonococci 
discovered  by  Neisser.  They  bear 
this  name  because  they  also  occur 
in  the  secretion  of  gonorrhoea.  The 
gonococci  are  found  both  in  the  pus 
secreted  by  the  conjunctiva  and  also 
in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the 
conjunctiva  itself.  They  are  mostly 
arranged  in  pairs,  as  diplococci,  and 
as  a  rule  lie  together  in  heaps.  Fig.  45 
shows    a  specimen  taken  from  the 

secretion  of  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis.  Fio.  45.— Secretion  op  acute  Blennor- 

In  it  are  seen  the  heaps  of  gonococci,  k«<=a  ^"'h  Gonococci. 

partly  free  (a),  partly  upon  and  within 

the  cells,  which  are  either  pus  cells  (6)  or  cast-off  epithelial  cells  (c). 

Gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis  occurs  both  in  adults  and  in  new-born 
infants.  The  following  description  refers  to  the  disease  in  adults;  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  new-born  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum: 

Symptoms  and  Course. — When  infection  has  taken  place,  the 
disease  breaks  out  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation,  the  duration  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  contagious  action  from 
a  few  hours  up  to  three  days.  The  lids  grow  red,  become  hot,  and  are 
swollen  with  oedema,  generally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can 
no  longer  open  them,  and  even  the  physician  often  has  trouble  in  separat- 
ing them  far  enough  from  each  other  to  bring  the  cornea  into  view. 

*  From  |3A^vi/a,  mucus,  and  pew,  I  flow. 
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The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  retrotarsal  fold  is  intensely  red- 
dened and  greatly  swollen.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an  abundant 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  consequently  tense, 
and  has  a  granular,  uneven  surface.  This  feature  of  acute  blennorrhoea 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  catarrh,  in  which  even  in  the  severe  cases 
the  swelling  is  rather  of  a  serous  nature,  and  hence  the  conjunctiva  is 
yielding  and  has  a  smooth  surface.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
shows  a  like  tense  swelling,  which  stops  short  at  the  corneal  margin,, 
so  that  a  raised  wall  is  thus  formed  about  the  more  deeply  placed  cornea 
(chemosis).  The  secretion  produced  by  the  conjunctiva  is  like  meat 
juice — that  is,  it  is  a  serum  which  is  colored  red  by  admixture  with 
blood,  and  in  which  float  some  flakes  of  pus.  The  eye  is  uncommonly 
sensitive  to  contact,  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  is  swollen^ 
the  patient  has  slight  fever. 

Ordinarily  it  takes  from  two  to  three  days  for  the  disease  to  mount 
from  its  initial  point  to  the  pitch  just  described,  and  at  this  pitch  it  is 
maintained  for  two  or  three  days  more.  This  period  is  designated  as 
the  first  stage,  or  stage  of  infiltration.  Succeeding  this  as  a  second  stage 
is  that  of  pyorrhcea.  The  swelling  of  the  lids  gradually  diminishes,  a 
fact  which  we  recognize  principally  by  means  of  the  return  of  the  small 
wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  the  tense  infiltration  of  the  con- 
junctiva slowly  retrogrades.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  begins 
a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pus,  which  trickles  out  continually  from 
the  palpebral  fissure;  hence  the  name  pyorrhoea,  or  flow  of  pus.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  conjunctiva  keeps  getting  less  and 
less  swollen  all  the  time,  and  in  many  cases  returns  by  degrees  to  the 
normal  within  four  or  six  weeks.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  condition 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains,  which  is  designated 
as  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  stage  of  chronic  blennorrhcea.  In 
this  period  the  lids  are  no 'longer  swollen.  The  conjunctiva  is  reddened 
and  thickened,  especially  upon  the  tarsus,  where  its  surface  looks  un- 
even, granular,  or  velvety.  The  retrotarsal  fold  forms  an  ungainly 
swelling;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  which  shows  hyperaemia  only^ 
is  the  least  changed.  After  this  state  of  conjunctival  hypertrophy  has 
abated,  a  process  which  usually  takes  months  for  its  accomplishment,, 
there  usually  remain  slight,  but  permanent  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  description  here  given  corresponds  to  the  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  which  are  those  of  medium  intensity.  In  addition,  both 
light  and  also  very  severe  cases  of  the  disease  come  under  observation 
which  exhibit  rather  different  features.  In  the  light  cases,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  subacute  blennorrhcea,  all  the  inflammatory 
changes  are  less,  and  the  changes  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids.  Frequently  such  cases  are  not  to  be  distingmshed  with 
certainty  by  their  external  aspect  from  severe  catarrh.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  rendered  certain  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  secre- 
tion, since  by  it  the  presence  or  absence  of  gonococci  is  demonstrated^ 
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In  the  severest  cases,  the  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  so  great 
that  the  latter  in  places  appears  no  longer  red,  but  grayish-yellow,  be- 
cause, as  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  vessels  are  compressed 
by  the  bulky  exudation,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  thus  rendered  anaemic. 
The  conjunctiva  forms  about  the  cornea  a  tense  grayish-red  wall.  Quite 
often  the  sxuf ace  of  the  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  clotted 
exudate,  or  croupous  membrane. 

The  most  dreaded  complication  of  acute  blennorrhoea  is  the  involve- 
■ment  of  the  cornea,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  incurable  blindness  is  pro- 
duced. At  first  the  cornea  becomes  dull  upon  its  surface  and  covered 
with  a  sUght  diffused  opacity.  Then  circumscribed  infiltrations  of 
grayish  color  make  their  appearance,  which  soon  become  yellow  and 
break  down  into  ulcers.  These  infiltrations  may  be  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  give  rise  to  speedy  perforation  of  the  latter. 
This  is  a  comparatively  favorable  result,  as,  after  the  perforation  has 
taken  place,  the  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea  not  rarely  is  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  so  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  preserved.  But  it  can 
also  happen  that  the  marginal  infiltrations  become  rapidly  confluent, 
and  unite  into  a  yellow  ring  surrounding  the  entire  cornea  (a  so-called 
annular  abscess).  In  that  event  the  cornea  is  lost,  for  this  ring  soon 
spreads  over  the  entire  cornea  and  destroys  it.  In  other  cases  the 
purulent  disintegration  occurs  first  in  the  middle  of  the  cornea.  When, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  cornea  has  gone  either  entirely  or  in  part  to 
destruction,  the  outcome  is  either  a  formation  of  cicatrices  with  incar- 
<5eration  of  the  iris,  or  it  may  even  be  a  panophthalmitis.  Since  these 
sequelse  are  observed  after  every  destruction  of  the  cornea,  even  when 
due  to  other  causes,  they  will  find  detailed  description  under  the  diseases 
of  the  cornea. 

Involvement  of  the  cornea  is  the  more  certain  to  take  place,  the 
severer  the  conjunctivitis,  and,  in  particular,  the  more  pronounced  the 
participation  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  in  the  inflammation.  In  the 
severest  cases  with  tense  chemosis  the  cornea  is  always  affected,  and  is, 
as  a  general  thing,  irretrievably  destroyed.  In  the  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  when  the  chemotic  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  less  pro- 
nounced and  especially  is  less  hard,  it  is  usually  possible  to  preserve  the 
cornea,  either  entirely  or  in  great  part,  inasmuch  as  the  ulcers  that  de- 
velop, even  if  they  are  attended  with  perforation,  are  of  but  small  size. 
In  the  lightest  cases,  where  the  process  is  limited  to  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, there  is,  on  the  whole,  little  danger  to  the  cornea. 

The  severer  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  earlier  the  involve- 
ment of  the  cornea  sets  in;  in  violent  cases,  the  cornea  is  already 
clouded  by  the  second  or  third  day.  Sometimes  corneal  ulcers  are 
not  developed  until  late  in  the  disease,  when  the  conjunctivitis  is 
already  well  on  the  retrograde  path.  These  late  affections  of  the 
cornea  are  not  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  generally  possible  to  check 
them  readily. 
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The  prognosis  of  the  disease  results  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
being  essentially  founded  upon  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  This  is 
dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva bulbi;  in  accordance  with  which,  therefore,  the  prognosis  must 
be  made. 

Etiology. — Acute  blennorrhoea  is  produced  simply  and  solely  by 
infection.  The  poison  can  be  introduced  into  the  eye  from  the  genitals 
directly,  generally  because  an  individual  (whether  man  or  woman) 
affected  with  gonorrhoea  touches  the  eyes  with  unclean  fingers  after 
these  have  been  in  contact  with  the  genitals.  The  infection,  however, 
can  also  come  from  an  eye  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  If,  for  instance, 
one  eye  is  already  diseased  and  is  affected  with  profuse  suppuration, 
the  other  eye  also  can  be  infected  by  a  transfer  of  the  secretion  to  it. 
An  individual  with  an  eye  diseased  with  blennorrhoea  can  infect  the 
persons  who  are  nursing  him  or  any  others  who  may  share  his  room. 

Therapy. — By  proper  prophylaxis  infection  by  acute  blennorrhoea 
can  be  prevented,  a  matter  to  be  so  much  the  more  borne  in  mind  be- 
cause, when  the  disease  has  once  broken  out,  an  unfortunate  result  can 
not  always  be  averted.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  every  man  with  gonorrhoea,  and  also  of  every  woman  with  a  vaginal 
discharge,  to  the  danger  of  infecting  the  eyes,  and  to  urge  upon  them 
strenuously  the  requisite  cleanliness.  If  an  eye  is  already  attacked 
with  acute  blennorrhoea,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  other  eye 
from  being  infected  by  it  and  also  to  keep  the  disease  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  persons  in  the  vicinity.  The  protection  of  the  second  eye 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  involved  in  the  disease  is  best  effected  by  a 
bandage  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  The  palpebral 
fissure  is  first  closed  by  means  of  some  narrow  strips  of  sticking  plaster 
applied  in  a  vertical  direction.  Then  the  hollow  about  the  eye  is  filled 
up  with  cotton,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  strip  of  plaster  (zinc 
adhesive  plaster,  zinc  mull,  etc.)  which  is  cut  to  the  proper  shape  and 
is  carefully  attached  all  round  the  margins  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to 
secure  it  better,  the  edges  of  the  flap  and  the  adjacent  skin  may  further 
be  coated  with  collodion.  [It  is  well  to  have  the  dressing  include  a 
transparent  covering  (watch  crystal,  Buller's  shield)  hermetically  fast- 
ened over  the  eye.  The  eye  can  then  be  inspected  without  removing 
the  dressing. — D.]  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  patient,  the  greatest  cleanliness  must  be  incul- 
cated both  upon  him  and  upon  the  persons  attending  to  him;  they  must 
always  cleanse  the  hands  after  touching  the  affected  eye,  and  must 
remove,  or,  best  of  all,  bum,  all  materials  that  have  been  used  for  cleans- 
ing the  eye  (pieces  of  linen,  cotton,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  consists  primarily  in  careful,  re- 
peated cleansing  of  the  eye  from  its  profuse  secretion  (by  night  as  well  as 
day).  This  is  done  with  a  weak  lukewarm  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate  (1-5,000),   with  which  the  conjunctival  sac  is  washed  out 
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thoroughly  three  or  four  times  a  day  (Kalt).  The  irrigator  used  for  this 
purpose  had  best  have  a  flattened  spout  so  as  to  be  introduced  readily 
between  the  lids  and  eyeball.  Between  each  irrigation  the  eye  is  cleansed 
assiduously  with  cotton  pledgets  moistened  in  the  same  solution;  the 
lids  being  drawn  gently  apart  when  this  is  done. 

If  the  great  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not  permit  the  palpebral  fissure 
to  be  properly  opened,  and  thus  makes  cleansing  impossible,  the  palpe- 
bral fissure  must  be  fully  widened  by  a  section  made  with  the  scissors 
at  the  external  angle  of  the  lids  (canthoplasty;  see  §  169).  This  section 
has  the  further  beneficial  effect  of  diminishing  the  pressure  which  the 
much-swollen  lids  exert  upon  the  eyeball. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  combat  the  inflammation  by 
iced  compresses  [applied  continuously  or  at  short  intervals  according 
to  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  swelling  of  the  lids. —  D.],  and  also  by 
the  application  of  leeches  (six  to  ten  in  number)  to  the  temple.  In  the 
second  stage  brushing  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best 
means  for  making  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  profuse 
secretion  rapidly  disappear.  The  application  of  the  brush  must  not, 
however,  be  begun  until  the  tense  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  has  given 
place  to  a  soft,  succulent  condition;  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
membranous  deposit,  or  any  grayish  infiltrated  spots  upon  the  con- 
junctiva. The  application  should  be  made  with  a  2-per-cent  solution, 
but  quite  freely,  and  must  be  repeated  twice  a  day  as  long  as  the  pro- 
fuse secretion  is  still  present.  The  presence  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
furnishes  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

As  soon  as,  in  the  third  stage,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the 
secretion  also  have  nearly  disappeared  and  the  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  the  only  thing  that  still  remains  to  be  removed,  we  exchange 
the  silver  solution  for  copper  sulphate.  This  is  applied  by  whittling  a 
crystal  of  the  substance  down  to  a  smooth,  rounded  extremity  (copper 
pencil  or  bluestone)  and  stroking  with  it  once  or  more  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  everted  lids.  Then  the  lachrymal  fluid,  which  is  tinged  blue  by 
the  copper  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  dipped  up  from  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton;  otherwise  the  pretty  concentrated  copper  solution 
would  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  and  irritate  it  greatly.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  bluestone  is  much  more  painful  than  that  of  the  silver 
solution,  but  acts  more  energetically,  and  hence  we  get  quicker  results 
with  it;  but  this  treatment  is  permissible  only  if  the  cornea  is  either 
quite  sound  or  has  ulcers  already  in  process  of  cicatrization,  and  not  if 
there  are  fresh  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  which  are  still  coated  with  pus. 

The  treatment  of  complications  involving  the  cornea  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  (§§  34,  36)  for  purulent  keratitis.  In  very  severe 
cases  all  treatment  proves  powerless  to  preserve  the  cornea,  so  that 
our  efforts  must  be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  the  more  remote  evil 
consequences  of  destruction  of  the  cornea,  like  panophthalmitis  or  the 
formation  of  staphyloma,  and  to  the  securing  of  a  flat  cicatrix. 
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It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  acute  blennorrhoea  is  developed  by  the 
direct  transfer  of  virulent  pus  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  earlier  view,  which  explained 
the  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  by  looking  upon  the  latter  as  a 
sort  of  metastasis  of  gonorrhcea,  has  now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  really  cases  in  which  a  conjunctival  inflammation  of  a  slighter  kind  is  connected 
with  a  gonorrhoea  in  the  way  of  metastasis,  just  as  arthritis  and  iritis  sometimes  com- 
plicate a  gonorrhoea.  This  metastatic  mode  of  origin  is  to  be  understood  by  supposing 
that  the  gonorrhoeal  poison  has  got  into  the  circulation,  and  is  exciting  inflammation 
in  remote  organs  which  have  a  predisposition  for  this  poison.  A  conjunctivitis  originat- 
ing in  this  way  shows  the  characters  of  a  severe  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  with  a  dull 
injection  of  the  eyeball  like  that  which  occurs  in  scleritis.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  occurs  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  and 
the  secretion  also  is  not  so  profuse  nor  so  purely  purulent  as  in  acute  blennorrhoea.  As 
a  rule,  gonococci  are  not  present  in  the  secretion.  The  metastatic  conjunctivitis  itself 
runs  a  rapid  course  and  leaves  no  sequelse,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  complicated 
by  other  gonorrhoea!  metastases,  namely,  joint-inflammations  and  iritis.  As  a  gonor- 
rhoea of  the  urethra  can  by  metastasis  excite  a  conjunctivitis,  so  also  conversely  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  a  gonorrhoea!  arthritis,  where  gonococci  have  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  in  the  pus,  has  arisen  by  way  of  metastasis  from  a  blennorrhoea  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  known  both  in  adults  and  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren affected  with  blennorrhoea  (Deutschmann  and  others). 

[Metastatic  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis,  according  to  Byers,  is  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  is  sometimes  the  sole  expression  of  a  systemic  gonorrhoea. 
It  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  gonococci  themselves  than  to  their  free  toxins.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  bilateral  catarrhal  conjunctivitis;  the  discharge  is  slight 
and  mucoid.  The  conjunctivitis  lasts  1  to  7  (usually  2)  weeks,  and  relapses  may  occur. 
It  is  frequently  complicated  by  a  keratitis,  usually  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  with  mul- 
tiple superficial  infiltrates,  or  by  irido-cyclitis. — D.] 

The  secretion  containing  gonococci  is  usually  brought  into  the  eye  by  means  of 
dirty  fingers.  Sometimes,  however,  a  direct  transfer  from  the  diseased  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  sound  one  is  observed;  for  example,  when  a  drop  of  secretion  spurts  into 
the  eye  of  the  physician  or  the  attendant  while  cleansing  genitals  that  are  affected  with 
gonorrhcea,  or  even  when  cleansing  the  eye  of  a  patient  affected  with  blennorrhoea. 
For  this  reason  the  old  method  of  cleansing  blennorrhoea!  eyes  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe  has  been  given  up  in  most  ophthalmic  clinics,  as  it  endangers  both  the  eye  of 
the  patient  and  the  eyes  of  the  corps  of  attendants.  Furthermore,  in  the  treatment 
of  such  patients,  physicians  and  attendants  ought  always  to  use  protective  glasses 
(large,  colorless  coquille  glasses).  If,  in  spite  of  this,  any  secretion  does  spurt  into  the 
eye,  the  latter  must  immediately  be  very  thoroughly  washed  out;  then  a  couple  of 
drops  of  2-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution  instilled,  and  subsequently  for  some 
hours  cold  compresses  placed  upon  the  eye. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  a  patient,  because  of  a  mild  conjimctival 
catarrh,  washed  his  eyes  in  his  own  urine  (a  popular  remedy  among  the  laity  in  many 
places);  as  he  had  gonorrhoea,  he  thus  got  a  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis.  Gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis  has  also  been  seen  to  originate  from  the  use  of  another  household  remedy 
— that  is,  from  the  practice  of  laying  upon  the  eye  a  piece  of  placenta,  which  in  this 
case  came  from  a  woman  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 

If  one  eye  is  already  infected,  the  transfer  to  the  other  is  often  brought  about  by 
secretion  of  the  diseased  eye  flowing  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  into  the  sound  eye  during 
sleep.  Furthermore,  the  secretion  can  be  transferred  from  the  eye  affected  with  blen- 
norrhoea to  the  sound  one  by  the  finger,  the  water  used  for  washing,  the  sponge,  the 
handkerchief,  etc.  For  these  reasons  the  sound  eye  should  be  bandaged.  If  there  is 
ground  for  suspecting  that  infection  has  already  taken  place,  we  can  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  the  disease  by  instilling  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
before  applying  the  bandage.  In  order  that  the  patient  may  see  with  the  bandaged 
eye,  we  can  insert  a  watch  glass  in  an  aperture  which  we  make  in  the  middle  ol  the 
bandage  [see  page  I42J. 
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The  transfer  of  blennorrhoea  from  an  eye  affected  with  the  latter  to  the  eyes  of 
other  people  is  likewise  not  rare.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  who  are  affected 
with  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (§  12),  and  thus  infect  their  mothers,  nurses,  etc.  In 
the  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the  years  1812  and  1813,  there  were,  for  every 
hundred  infants  affected  with  blennorrhoea,  more  than  fifteen  nurses  so  affected,  who 
had  caught  their  eye  disease  from  the  infants.  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  infected  with 
blennorrhcsa  by  a  child  having  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  and  thus  plunged  in  the  great- 
est misery.  Great  caution  on  our  own  part,  therefore,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
careful  instruction  of  the  laity  are  here  imperatively  required. 

We  sometimes  also  observe  acute  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  small  girls  of  the  age 
of  two  to  ten  years,  who  at  the  same  time  are  troubled  with  a  vaginal  discharge  (Arlt). 
Here  are  we  still  dealing  with  contagion  from  a  virulent  vaginal  catarrh?  Or  is  the 
vaginal  discharge  of  these  girls  a  benign  catarrh  caused  by  scrofula,  ansemia,  and  the 
like?  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  vaginal 
blennorrhoea.  The  children  have  acquired  the  latter  from  their  mothers  or  from  other 
women  about  them,  who  were  suffering  from  virulent  vaginal  catarrh,  and  had  trans- 
mitted the  latter  by  soiled  clothes,  sponges,  baths,  etc.,  to  the  children  (Hirschberg). 
In  other  cases,  the  children  had  been  raped  by  individuals  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  vaginal  gonorrhoea  in  the  children,  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  possible  in  such  cases,  too,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  gono- 
coccus  both  in  the  secretion  of  the  vagina  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well  (Widmark). 
But  it  would  be  going  much  too  far  to  regard  the  vaginal  discharge  in  little  girls  as 
true  gonorrhoea  in  all  cases  in  which  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  results  from  the  dis- 
charge. Here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a  non-virulent,  simple 
catarrhal  secretion  of  the  vagina  is  in  position  to  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  con- 
jimctiva,  which  in  this  instance  runs  a  less  severe  course.  The  distinction  from  a  true 
blennorrhoea  could  be  made  in  this  case  only  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
secretion  for  gonococci. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Piringer  have  instructed  us  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  infective  material  and  the  ophthalmia  prcduced  by  it^  slb  he  has  made  a  great 
number  of  intentional  transfers  of  virus  (generally  in  the  eyes  of  people  already  blind, 
who  were  paid  for  the  experiment).  He  found  that  the  more  violent  the  blennorrhoea 
that  serves  as  the  source  of  the  material  inoculated,  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  infective  power  of  the  secretion  is  weakened  by  various  influences,  as  by  dilution 
with  water — by  dilution  to  the  1 -tenth  strength  any  secretion  can  be  rendered  inert — 
or  by  drying.  Secretion  that  has  been  dried  upon  a  piece  of  linen  loses  its  activity  after 
thirty-six  hours.  Preserved  like  vaccine,  it  remains  infective  for  sixty  hours.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  secretion  is  weakened,  the  period  of  incubation 
increases  in  length  and  the  inflammation  excited  becomes  milder.  The  differences  that 
we  observe  in  the  grades  of  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  can  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  infection  supplies  secretion  of  different  degrees  of  virulence, 
and  this  virulence  is,  moreover,  still  further  modified  by  the  immediate  circumstances 
attending  the  process  of  infection. 

That  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  should  swell  up  in  acute  blennorrhoea 
is  a  fact  that  accords  with  the  virulent  character  of  the  latter;  sometimes  even  suppura- 
tion of  this  gland  has  been  observed  (bubo  prseauricularis). 

The  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea^  which  so  often  complicates  the  blennorrhoea, 
is  to  be  referred  to  infection  of  the  cornea  by  the  secretion  which  constantly  bathes 
the  latter  and  macerates  its  epitheliiun.  Since  the  secretion  collects  chiefly  in  the 
gutter  lying  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea,  between  the  latter  and  the  steep  slope  of  the 
chemotic  conjunctiva,  the  purulent  infiltration  most  frequently  begins  here,  too.  The 
tense  infiltration  present  in  this  chemotic  wall  of  conjunctiva  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
second  factor  in  the  production  of  corneal  trouble.  This  leads  to  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  in  the  marginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  latter.  Hence,  the  more  pronounced  and  the  more  tense  the  chemosis,  the  more 
confidently  is  an  affection  of  the  cornea  to  be  anticipated.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
fact  that,  in  cases  where  tlie  chemosis  is  imequally  great,  we  often  see  the  involvement 
10 
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of  the  cornea  take  place  first  at  that  portion  of  the  corneal  rim  where  the  chemosis  is 
the  greatest. 

Since  infection  of  the  cornea  is  certainly  very  greatly  favored  by  the  existence  of 
gaps  in  the  epithelium  of  the  latter,  we  must  avoid  injuring  the  epithelium  of  the  eye 
by  carelessness  in  cleansing. 

If  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  happens  to  affect  an  eye  which  is  covered  with  pannus 
the  latter  will  afford  the  cornea  a  secure  protection  against  suppuration.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  often  apparent,  after  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  passed,  that  the  pannus 
has  cleared  up  considerably,  so  that  in  cases  of  old  pannus  inoculation  with  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis  has  been  designedly  performed.  This  procedure  has  now  been  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  treatment  with  jequirity. 

The  fact  that  acute  blennorrhoea  is  produced  by  micro-organisms  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  disinfectant  substances  would  be  the  best  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  that  nitrate  of  silver  far  surpasses  the  disinfectants 
proper  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  specially  poisonous  to  the  gonococcus,  and,  more- 
over, effects  its  removal  mechanically  by  reducing  to  an  eschar,  and  thus  leading  to 
the  exfoliation  of,  the  superficial  layers  of  epithelium  containing  this  microbe. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  may  make  use  of  scarifications  of  the  chemotic 
conjunctiva  in  severe  cases. 


III.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

12.  We  designate  by  this  name  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva 
occurring  in  the  new-bom.  They  do  not  constitute  an  etiological  unit, 
but  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  morbid  germs;  yet  on  practical  grounds 
it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  group-name  of  ophthalmia  (or  blennorrhoea) 
neonatorum. 

The  majority  of  cases,  and  particularly  almost  all  the  severe  cases, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  gonococcus,  and  hence  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  of  adults.  The  infection  that  gives 
rise  to  this  ophthaXmia  neonatorum  gonorrhoica  occurs  as  a  rule  dur- 
ing parturition.  In  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  vagina, 
the  eyelids  are  covered  with  the  secretion  contained  in  the  latter,  and 
this  either  penetrates  immediately  into  the  conjunctival  sac  through 
the  palpebral  fissure,  or  does  so  as  soon  as  the  child  first  opens  his  eyes. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  breaks  out  as  a  rule  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  (rarely  on  the  fourth  or  fifth)  day  after  birth.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  makes  it  appearance  still  later  than  this, 
the  infection  can  not  any  longer  be  referred  to  the  act  of  birth.  It 
has  then  been  brought  about  through  subsequent  infection  by  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother  (as  is  readily  possible,  particularly  if 
the  child  sleeps  in  bed  with  the  mother),  or  the  child  has  been  infected 
by  another  child,  as,  for  instance,  not  rarely  happened  in  former  times 
in  lying-in-establishments  and  foundling  asylums. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  in  the  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis  of  adults,  except  that  they  are  in  general  less  severe. 
For  even  when  there  are  great  swelling  of  the  lids  and  very  profuse 
purulent  discharge,  the  part  which  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  takes  in  the 
process  is  comparatively  small,  and  we  rarely  find  great  chemosis.    Hence 
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also  the  danger  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  not  so  great.  It  does 
indeed  occur,  and  that  often  enough  too,  but  only  in  those  cases  which 
are  treated  badly  or  not  at  all.  If  a  case  comes  under  treatment  in  sea- 
son— that  is,  while  the  cornea  is  still  intact — the  latter  can  almost  to 
a  certainty  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  state.  The  prognosis,  therefore, 
can  be  stated  as  correspondingly  favorable. 

The  treatment  in  the  first  stage  consists  in  diligent  cleansing  of  the 
eye  (see  page  142) ;  when  suppuration  commences  we  begin  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  2-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver  solution  to  the  conjunctiva.  In 
cases  with  profuse  secretion  this  must  be  done  twice  a  day.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  continued  until  the  cure  is  complete,  as  otherwise  the  proc- 
ess may  readily  recur  to  a  moderate  degree. 

Conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born  may  be  produced  by  other  morbid 
germs  than  the  gonococcus  (pneumococcus,  bacterium  coli,  etc.),  and 
especially  by  the  same  micro-organism  that  is  found  in  trachoma  (page 
164).  In  these  cases,  too,  the  infection  generally  occurs  during  birth; 
but  the  inflammation  usually  breaks  out  rather  later  and  runs  a  milder 
course  than  in  the  gonorrhoeal  form.  It  presents  the  symptoms  of  a  more 
or  less  intense  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  But  since  gonorrhoeal  cases  are 
occasionally  of  a  milder  character,  a  sure  distinction  between  the  gonor- 
rhoeal and  the  non-gonorrhoeal  forms  can  be  made  only  by  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  secretion.  The  treatment  in  any  event  is  the  same, 
viz.,  to  keep  the  eyes  clean  and  to  apply  the  silver  solution. 

In  the  conjuncti^dtis  of  the  new-bom  prophylaxis  plays  a  still 
greater  part  than  in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  of  adults.  There  is  per- 
haps no  other  eye  disease  in  which  the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  prophy- 
lactic treatment  would  afford  more  gratifying  results  than  in  the 
conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born  which  might  by  means  of  it  be  made  to 
disappear  almost  entirely.  Credo's  method  has  proved  the  best.  While 
the  first  bath  is  being  given  the  child's  eyes  should  not  be  wet  with  the 
water  of  the  bath  but  should  be  cleaned  with  extreme  care  with  pure 
water  and  cotton.  Then  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  put  on  the  dress- 
ing table  to  be  wrapped  up,  a  drop  of  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  instilled  into  each  eye. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases;  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prophylatic  treatment  it  attacked  from  1  to  20  per  cent  of  children 
in  the  various  lying-in  establishments.  Since  children  of  the  poorer  class  who  were 
bom  outside  of  institutions  and  were  affected  with  gonorrhoea  often  were  brought  under 
medical  treatment  either  too  late  or  not  at  all,  many  of  them  went  blind,  before  the 
introduction  of  prophylaxis,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  caused  more  than  a  tenth  of  all 
cases  of  blindness. 

That  prophylaxis,  as  introduced  into  practice  by  Cred^,  is  actually  efficient,  is 
proved  by  the  following  data:  Cred4  formerly  had  in  the  Leipsic  Lying-in  Asylum  an 
average  of  10.8  per  cent  of  cases  of  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  in  the  whole  nimaber 
of  new-bom;  after  the  introduction  of  his  prophylactic  method  the  number  sank  to  0.1 
to  0.2  per  cent.  Others  have  similar  favorable  results  to  record.  Hence,  the  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  have  this  form  of  prophylaxis  carried  out  not  only  in  lying-in  estab- 
lishmentA  and  by  physicians,  but  also  universally  by  mid-wives.    The  majority  of  preg* 
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oant  women  have  catarrh  of  the  vagina  with  a  mucous  or  purulent  discharge.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  these  ciases  we  have  to  do  with  a  benign  vaginal  catarrh,  in  a  smaller 
portion  with  a  virulent  catarrh  (gonorrhoea).  In  individual  cases  the  distinction  between 
benign  and  virulent  is  difficult  or  impossible,  for  which  reason  prophylactic  treatment 
ought  to  be  carried  out  in  all  cases.  Already  the  effect  of  such  prophylaxis  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt  in  civilized  countries.  In  22  German  asylums  for  the  blind  in  1876 
the  number  of  those  who  had  been  rendered  blind  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  on 
an  average  30  per  cent,  while  in  1896  in  45  institutions  it  was  only  19  per  cent  (CJohn). 

Credo's  prophylactic  treatment  acts  as  a  protection  against  infection  during  par- 
turition  only.  Infection  can,  however,  take  place  even  earlier;  children  have  been 
known  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  blennorrhcea  already  fully  developed — ^in  fact, 
with  the  cornea  already  destroyed.  Furthermore,  against  subsequent  infection  by  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother,  or  by  other  children,  other  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  among  which  great  cleanliness  is  to  be  assigned  the  first  place.  In  foundling 
asylums,  infants  infected  with  blennorrhcea  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  other- 
wise infection  will  frequently  take  place.  In  the  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the 
years  1854-'66,  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and  thirteen  children  were  first  attacked 
by  blennorrhcea  while  in  the  asylum,  and  hence  caught  the  infection  in  the  latter. 

[  In  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  as  in  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  general,  both  argyrol 
and  protargol  are  used  in  place  of  silver  nitrate,  and  with  satisfactory  results  if  applied 
sufficiently  often  and  in  sufficiently  strong  solution  (see  page  133). — D.] 

In  infants  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflammation,  a  chronic  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  (chronic  blennorrhcea)  develops  much  less  frequently  than  in  adults. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  after  an  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  if  severe,  a  mild  cicatricial 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  retrotarsal  folds,  often  remains  for  life. 
Perhaps  too,  the  change  described  by  Schapringer  under  the  name  epitarsus  or  **  apron 
of  the  conjunctiva'^  and  considered  by  him  to  be  congenital  should  in  many  cases  be 
attributed  to  a  cicatricial  formation  of  this  sort;  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me  in  the 
cases  which  I  saw  myself.  This  formation  consists  in  a  flati  fold  of  conjunctiva  which 
runs  down  from  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  over  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and, 
growing  constantly  narrower,  finally  becomes  attached  again  to  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lid  near  the  free  border  of  the  latter.  As  in  the  case  of  a  p8eudopterygium(page  201) 
we  can  generally  pass  a  sound  between  the  fold  and  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

IV.  Conjunctivitis  Trachomatosa. 

13.  Trachoma,  like  acute  blennorrhoea,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  originates  by  infection,  and  produces  an  infectious, 
purulent  secretion.  It  is  distinguished  from  acute  blennorrhoea  prin- 
cipally by  its  chronic  course,  in  which  is  developed  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva,  that  forms  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  tra- 
choma. From  the  roughness  of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  this  hyper- 
trophy, the  disease  has  in  fact  received  its  name.*® 

The  disease  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Cases  exceptionally 
occur  in  which  the  disease,  even  after  it  has  lasted  for  years,  remains 
confined  to  one  side,  which  means  that  either  on  account  of  the  patient's 
carefulness  or  for  unknown  reasons  the  transfer  from  the  eye  primarily 
affected  to  the  other  does  not  take  place. 

Symptoms. — The  patients  complain  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  of 
lachrymation,  and  of  sticking  together  of  the  Hds;  pain  and  visual  dis- 
turbances are  also  often  present.     The  examination  of  the  eye  shows 

*•>  Trachomft  from  rpaxv^,  rough. 
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that  the  latter  is  less  widely  opened,  partly  because  of  photophobia, 
partly  because  the  heavy  upper  lid  hangs  lower  down.  After  everting 
the  lids,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  also  that  of  the  fold  of 
transition  reddened  and  thickened;  its  surface  at  the  same  time  has 
become  uneven  to  a  varying  degree.  These  changes  are  to  be  referred 
to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  occurs  under  two 
different    forms. 

The  first  form  consists  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  papillae. 
These  are  elevations  newly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  consequently  appears  velvety,  or,  if  the  papillae  are  large,  ap- 


Fio.  46. — Schematic  Section  through  the  Lids  and  Eyeball  (A,  in  Recent,  B,  in  Old 

Trachoma). 

A  flhowB  the  way  in  which  the  two  forms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  are  distributed  among 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  latter;  B,  the  stage  of  sequels' of  trachoma;  «.  «i,  evebrows:  o,  oi,  fur- 
row between  the  brow  and  the  lid  (sulcus  orbito-palpebralis);  d,  di,  covering  fold;  c,  cilia  in  their 
proper  position;  ei.  cilia  turned  toward  the  cornea;  r,  free  border  of  the  lid,  with  the  borders  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lias  running  parallel  and  the  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  sharp-edged;  n,  free  border 
of  the  lid.  l<x>king  backward,  and  with  its  [posterior  margin  rounded;  /,  tarsus  thickened  by  infiltra- 
tion and  covered  with  the  velvety  conjunctiva  tarsi;  tu  tarsus  thinned  (atrophic),  bent  at  an  angle 
near  its  free  extremity,  and  covered  with  smooth  conjunctiva;  /,  fornix  with  n^^merous  trachoma 
gnuiulations.  T.  in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva;  /i,  formx  smooth,  without  folds  (symblepharon  pos- 
terius);  p.  thick  pannus  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea;  pi,  a  shrunken  pannus  extending  over 
the  whole  cornea. 

pears  studded  with  coarse  granules,  with  small  nodules,  or  even  with 
raspberry-like  projections,  the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  being 
so  great  that  the  subjacent  Meibomian  glands  are  no  longer  visible 
through  it.  This  kind  of  hypertrophy,  which  is  called  the  papiUary 
fomif  is  found  exclusively  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  (Fig.  46  A).  It  is 
always  most  clearly  pronounced  on  the  upper  lid,  which  therefore 
must  be  everted  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  the  trachoma. 
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The  second  form  of  hypertrophy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  trachoma  granules.  These  are  gray,  translucent,  roundish  granules, 
showing  through  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
they  push  up  to  form  hemispherical  swellings.  On  account  of  their 
translucent,  seemingly  gelatinous  character,  they  have  been  hkened  to 
the  eggs  of  frog-spawn  or  to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  (/,  Fig.  46  A),  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  in  such  numbers  that,  when  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down, 
the  fold  projects  as  an  elastic  swelling,  at  the  summit  of  which  we  some- 
times see  the  granules  arranged  in  rows  like  a  string  of  pearls.  To 
bring  into  view  the  granules  in  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  we  push  the 
fold  down.  This  we  accomplish  if  after  we  evert  the  upper  lid,  we  place 
a  slender  stick  or  glass  rod  on  the  skin  of  the  lid  above  the  convex  border 
of  the  tarsus,  and  press  the  skin  down.  In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  the 
trachoma  granules  are  less  readily  visible.  They  are  smaller  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  can  not  push  the  conjunctiva  up  because  the  latter  is  very 
closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus.  Here,  therefore,  they  generally  appear 
as  small,  bright-yellowish  points,  which  are  situated  deeply  in  the 
mucous  membrane;  quite  often,  though,  they  are  hidden  from  sight 
altogether  by  the  development  of  the  papillsB.  Trachoma  granules  are 
often  found  in  the  semilunar  fold,  more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This  variety  of  proliferation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  called  the  granular  form. 

The  two  forms  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occur 
separately.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  both  are  found  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  eye,  and  so  distributed  that  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lids  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  proliferation  of  pa- 
pillae, in  the  retrotarsal  fold  it  is  the  formation  of  trachoma  granules 
(Fig.  46  A).  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is,  in  light  cases,  unaltered, 
but  when  the  irritation  is  more  intense  shows  a  coarsely  reticulate 
injection.  The  conjunctiva  discharges  a  purulent  secretion,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fresh  cases  and  in  those  attended  with 
marked  symptoms  of  irritation.  In  older  cases,  on  the  contrary,  and 
in  those  which  run  a  more  sluggish  course,  it  is  very  scanty,  y 

''  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  gradually  increases,  growing  steadily  greater,  until  it  has 
reached  a  certain  height,  which  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Then  it 
disappears  again,  step  by  step,  while  a  cicatricial  state  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  contraction  takes  its  place.  In  this  way  the  trachoma  is  cured  in 
the  sense  that  the  specific  morbid  process  has  come  to  an  end.  Never- 
theless, the  conjunctiva  has  not  become  normal  again  by  any  means; 
on  the  contrary,  it  bears  upon  it  lasting  marks  of  the  disease  that  has 
passed,  namely,  the  signs  of  a  cicatricial  contraction  which,  in  many 
instances  entails  other,  additional  consequences,  such  a^  we  will  group 
together -under  the  phrase  ''the  stage  of  sequelae  of  trachoma."  The 
more  considerable  the  degree  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
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attains,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the  disease,  which  in  most  cases 
is  counted  by  years,  and  the  greater  and  more  striking  also  is  the  sub- 
sequent contraction.  The  object  of  the  treatment,  therefore,  must 
consist  in  checking  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  while  it  is  de- 
veloping, as  thus  both  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  shortened  and  its 
evil  consequences  also  are  reduced  to  a  smaller  amount. 

In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  cica^ 
trices  is  betokened  by  a  few  narrow,  whitish  striae  (fine  cicatricial  bands), 
which  we  see  emerging  in  the  midst  of  the  reddened  and  thickened 
conjunctiva.  These  striae  gradually  become  more  numerous  and  unite 
to  form  a  delicate  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  red 
islands — that  is,  by  those  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  still 
hyperaemic  and  hypertrophied.  Little  by  Uttle  the  cicatricial  lines  grow 
steadily  broader  and  the  islands  that  they  inclose  steadily  narrower, 
imtil  at  length  that  condition  is  produced  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  tarsus  has  become  perfectly  pale,  thin,  and  smooth.  The  cicatricial 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva  corresponds  in  extent  and  intensity  to  the 
amount  of  hypertrophy  that  has  preceded  it.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  has  attained  a  considerable  height 
in  certain  spots  only,  it  is  also  only  at  these  spots  that  deep  cicatrices 
remain  after  the  trachoma  has  run  its  course,  while  those  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  were  simply  infiltrated,  or  were  hypertrophic  to  only 
a  very  slight  degree,  return  to  the  normal  state. 

In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  the  same  conversion  of  hypertrophy 
into  cicatricial  contraction  takes  place.  Only,  the  external  phenom- 
ena are  somewhat  different,  in  conformity  with  the  different  character 
of  the  conjimctiva  in  this  situation.  Here  we  do  not  see  any  whitish 
bands,  but  we  find  that  the  thick  swellings  which  are  formed  by  the 
hypertrophic  retrotarsal  fold  are  becoming  gradually  thinner  and  flatter. 
Associated  with  this  process,  and  proceeding  with  it  step  by  step,  is  a 
<jondition  of  contraction  taking  place  in  the  conjunctiva,  a  condition 
which  steadily  increases  until  even  the  folds  that  in  the  normal  eye 
are  present  in  the  fornix  are  smoothed  out  and  disappear  (Fig.  46  B, 
at  /,).  The  conjunctiva  has  grown  pale,  and  a  delicate  bluish- white 
coating  is  witness  to  the  cicatricial  character  of  its  superficial  layers. 

The  disturbance  of  sight,  of  which  many  patients  complain,  is 
founded  upon  a  complication  affecting  the  cornea,  and  appearing  under 
two  different  forms,  pannus  and  ulceration,  which  very  frequently  occur 
together. 

Pannus  "  trachomatosus  consists  in  the  deposition  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  of  a  newly  formed,  gelatinous,  vascular  tissue,  which 
pushes  its  way  from  the  edge  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  At  the 
spot  where  the  pannus  is  located,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  uneven 
and  studded  with  fine  projections,  and  there  is  a  gray,  translucent, 

"  Pannu9,  a  cloth 
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superficially  situated,  cloudy  mass,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous 
vessels.  The  latter  spring  from  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
pass  over  the  limbus  and  out  upon  the  cornea  and,  after  arriving  within 
the  pannus,  branch  in  an  arborescent  fashion  (Fig.  83).  The  pannus 
ordinarily  begins  its  development  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  cover  first  the  upper  half  of  the  latter  (p,  Fig.  46  A).  Quite  often 
it  terminates  below  in  a  sharp,  straight,  horizontal  border.  After- 
ward pannus  develops  at  other  portions  of  the  corneal  margin,  imtil  at 
length  the  entire  cornea  is  covered  by  it.  When  pannus  is  pretty  fully 
developed,  the  iris  likewise  participates  in  the  inflammation  (iritis). 
Disturbance  of  vision  sets  in  as  soon  as  the  pannus  has  advanced  into 
the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  If  this  region  is  entirely  covered  by 
pannus,  vision  is  reduced  imtil  it  is  limited  to  the  recognition  of  large 
objects,  or  even  to  the  mere  ability  to  distinguish  between  fight  and 
darkness  (quantitative  vision). 

Pannus,  provided  that  further  changes,  such  as  will  be  described 
later,  have  not  occurred  in  it,  is  capable  of  complete  retrogression,  so 
that  the  cornea  can  reacquire  its  normal  transparency. 

The  ulcers  of  the  cornea  either  develop  at  a  spot  that  is  otherwise 
normal,  or  they  occur  in  connection  with  pannus.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  found  principally  at  the  free  border  of  the  pannus,  more  rarely 
within  the  latter,  '^ince  their  character  agrees  with  that  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  generally,  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  head  (§§  32  et  seq.)y  Ulcers  heal,  leaving  behind  them 
cloudy  spots,  the  influence  of  which  upon  vision  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  their  opaqueness  and  also  upon  their  situation  with  regard  to 
the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea. 

Course. — The  beginning  of  the  disease  shows  a  clinical  picture 
which  varies  with  the  inflammatory  symptoms  accompanying  the 
fundamental  lesion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with 
moderate  symptoms  of  irritation — photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain — 
which  augment  with  the  increase  in  the  objective  changes.  Not  in- 
frequently, however,  trachoma  develops  so  insidiously  that  for  a  long 
time  those  whom  it  has  attacked  are  not  aware  of  it.  Such  persons 
sometimes  do  not  have  their  attention  called  to  their  disease  until  the 
pannus  as  it  covers  the  cornea  begins  to  disturb  their  sight.  These 
cases  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  granular  form  of  trachoma.  When  the 
people  living  in  barracks,  schools,  etc.,  that  are  infected  with  trachoma, 
undergo  medical  examination,  there  are  always  found  a  number  of  in- 
mates who  do  not  complain  of  any  troubles  whatever  and  who  regard 
themselves  as  perfectly  healthy,  while  examination  shows  in  the  retro- 
tarsal  folds  a  very  considerable  development  of  trachoma  granules. 
[This  was  eminently  the  case  in  New  York  when  systematic  inspection 
of  the  public  schools  for  eye  disease  was  first  taken  up;  and,  because  so 
many  of  these  latent  cases  were  unearthed,  the  idea  got  abroad  that 
there  was  an  alarming  increase — a  veritable  epidemic — of  trachoma  in 
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the  city.  The  truth  is  that  there  were  no  more  cases  than  before,  only 
that  more  were  discovered. — D.]  In  contrast  with  cases  running  this  in- 
sidious course  are  the  cases  of  what  is  called  acute  trachoma.  In  these 
the  disease  begins  with  very  violent  inflammatory  accessories;  the 
oedema  of  the  lids,  the  great  sweUing  of  the  conjimctiva,  the  profuse 
piirulent  secretion  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  the  case  to  be  an 
acute  blennorrhoea.  The  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  as  a  rule  by 
our  finding  the  conjunctiva  studded  with  numerous  trachoma  granules. 
But  if  these  are  absent  during  the  first  days  of  illness,  or  if,  because  of 
the  great  swelUng  of  the  conjunctiva,  they  are  not  apparent,  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  disease  may  be  the  only  thing  that  can  clear  up  the 
nature  of  the  latter;  which  it  does,  since  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
junctiva, that  is  characteristic  of  trachoma,  soon  develops.  Such  acute 
cases  occur  chiefly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  trachoma, 
and  they  are  particularly  contagious  because  of  the  profuse  secretion. 
They  are  dangerous  to  sight  not  so  much  on  account  of  pannus  as  of 
corneal  ulcers,  that  make  their  appearance  during  the  acute  stage. 

Trachoma  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease  which  only  exceptionally 
begins  with  great  inflammation.  The  majority  of  the  acute  cases,  in  fact, 
are  not  simple' trachoma,  but  trachoma  to  which  is  superadded  a  second 
infection  with  bacteria,  which,  like  the  gonococcus  or  the  germs  causing 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  can  set  up  acute  conjunctivitis. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  likewise  varies  greatly.  It 
depends  on  (a)  how  far  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  have 
advanced,  and  (6)  to  what  extent  they  are  combined  with  inflammatory 
accidents  and  complications  of  a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  the 
cornea. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  in  the  slightest  cases  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  amounts  to  but  little,  and  the  cicatricial  contraction 
that  is  left  by  it  is  correspondingly  insignificant;  so  much  so,  perhaps, 
that  it  may  scarcely  be  possible  any  longer  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  tra- 
choma, if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  it  occurred.  In  other  cases  the 
disease  gets  well  with  comparatively  slight  scars,  and  this  may  even  occur 
without  any  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva attains  only  a  moderate  pitch  and  then  spontaneously  abates.  It 
is  not  such  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  in  a  case  the  character- 
istic scars  of  trachoma  in  the  conjunctiva  without  the  patient's 
remembering  that  he  ever  had  any  trouble  with  his  eyes.  But  in  other, 
severe  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  constantly  progresses 
and  sometimes  reaches  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  consequently,  also, 
serious  changes  are  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  Serious,  too,  must  be  called 
every  case  in  which  the  cornea  has  become  implicated.  It  must  be 
remarked  however:  (1)  That  the  symptoms  of  irritation  do  not  always 
by  any  means  bear  a  fixed  proportion  in  the  objective  changes;  cases 
with  very  great  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  thick  pannus  often 
running  their  course  without  inflammatory  accidents  and  vice  versa* 
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(2)  That  similarly  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  changes  in  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  those  of  the  cornea.  We  see  cases  with  very 
pronounced  proliferation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  with  pannus  and  ulcers  associated  with 
a  trifling  affection  of  the  conjunctiva.  (3)  In  one  and  the  same  case 
the  course  is  often  very  variable,  in  that  sometimes  intermissions  or 
even  spontaneous  partial  recoveries,  sometimes  relapses  and  exacerba- 
tions, occur.  The  latter  are  surely  to  be  expected  if,  in  a  case  that  has 
been  improved  by  treatment,  treatment  is  too  soon  discontinued;  but 
it  is  noticed  that  they  also  occur  without  any  known  cause  under  ap- 
propriate treatment  properly  carried  out.  Thus,  a  suddenly  occurring 
supplemental  attack  of  pannus  can  in  a  short  time  annihilate  the  results 
of  months  of  treatment. 

)4.  Stas^e  of  Sequels  of  Trachoma. — It  is  only  the  lightest  cases, 
or  those  that  come  under  treatment  early,  that  are  completely  cured. 
In  other  cases  there  are  left  sequelae,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  per- 
manent impairment  of  the  eye.  These  affect  either  the  lids  and  con- 
junctiva or  the  cornea.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Distortion  of  the  lids  with  faulty  disposition  of  the  cilia.  The 
distortion  is  produced  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus,  as  a  result  of  which  the  tarsus  bends  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  convex  anteriorly.  /  This  distortion  is  recognizable  even  from  an 
inspection  of  the  lids  wliile  in  situ,  from  the  fact  that  they  bulge  more 
than  usual.  It  appears  still  more  clearly  on  everting  the  Uds,  especially 
in  the  upper  lid,  in  which  the  distortion  is  always  more  pronounced. 
We  find  the  conjunctival  surface  of  this  lid  traversed  by  cicatrices, 
among  which  one  that  is  particularly  striking  is  a  cicatricial  band  which 
runs  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  white  line  some  millimetres  above  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it  (Fig.  49  C).  Along  this  line  there  is  a 
furrow-hke  depression  produced  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus.  On  everting  the  lids  we  feel  that  corresponding  to  this 
spot  and  lying,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the 
Ud,  there  is  an  angular  bend  of  the  tarsus  (<,,  Fig.  46  B).  From  this  bend- 
ing of  the  tarsus  the  whole  lid  acquires  a  sort  of  boat-like  or  bowl-like 
shape. 

The  cause  of  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  lies  partly  in  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva;  for,  as  the  conjunctiva  grows  shorter 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  it  tends  to  bulge  the  latter 
forward.  But  the  distortion  is  mainly  produced  by  changes  in  the 
tarsus  itself.  The  latter  is  as  much  the  seat  of  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion in  severe  cases  of  trachoma  as  is  the  conjunctiva  itself/  It  is  hence 
increased  in  size  and,  when  we  evert  the  lid,  we  feel  that  it  is  thicker, 
wider,  and  at  the  same  time  less  pliable,  so  that  sometimes  the  eversion 
of  the  lids  is  rendered  considerably  more  difficult.  From  such  a  state 
of  things  the  experienced  observer  would  infer  that  he  has  to  fear  a 
subsequent  distortion  of  the  tarsus  with  its  consequences.     The  infil- 
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tration  and  thickening  of  the  tarsus  are  greatest  near  its  lower  margin, 
along  the  line  at  which  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  the  conjunctiva 
from  in  front  perforate  the  tarsus  (see  page  121  and  Fig.  40,  rp).  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  chiefly  along  these  vessels  that  the  inflaipma- 
tory  infiltration  makes  its  way  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tarsus.  Hence, 
cicatricial  contraction,  which  succeeds  the  infiltration  and  which  makes 
the  whole  tarsus  thinner  and  narrower,  is  greatest  at  this  spot  and  pro- 
duces there  an  angular  bending  of  the  tarsus,  corresponding  to  which  is  the 
cicatricial  line  that  is  seen  running  horizontally  upon  the  conjunctiva  tarsi, 
and  the  position  of  which  agrees  in  general  with  that  of  the  sulcus  sub- 
tarsalis  present  in  the  normal  lid  (Fig.  49  B). 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  distortion  of  the  lid  is  an  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  its  free  border  and  of  the  cilia  springing  from  it. 
The  free  border  of  the  lid  no  longer  looks  straight  downward  (or  in  the 
lower  Ud  straight  upward),  but  backward  (inward).  The  internal 
margin  of  the  lid,  which  in  the  healthy  state  is  sharp,  becomes  rounded 
off  (**wom  down'')  and  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  with  distinctness 
(Fig.  46  B,  Tj),  this  being  due  partly  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  drawn 
by  the  contracting  conjimctiva,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  eyeball 
upon  it.  By  the  turning  inward  of  the  free  border  of  the  Ud  the 
direction  of  the  ciUa  (c^)  is  changed,  so  that  they  now  no  longer  look 
forward,  but  backward,  so  that  they  touch  the  siu*face  of  the  cornea 
(trichiasis).  Another  factor  besides  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  that 
contributes  to  this  false  position  of  the  cilia,  is  the  tension  which  the 
contracting  conjunctiva  exerts.  This  tends  to  draw  the  skin,  and  with  it 
the  cilia,  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  up  upon  the  posterior  surface. 

If  the  distortion  of  the  lid  progresses,  the  entire  border  of  the  lid 
turns  backward  and  entropion  is  produced.  In  trichiasis  and  entropion 
alike  there  is  a  permanent  condition  of  irritation,  which  is  excited  and 
maintained  in  the  eye  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  cilia  with  the 
cornea;  if  this  condition  lasts  any  length  of  time,  diseases  of  the  cornea 
make  their  appearance  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  injury  pro- 
duce^  by  the  cilia  (see  §§34  and  44). 

'The  opposite  kind  of  anomaly  of  position  of  the  lid — that  is,  its 
turning  outward,  or  ectropion — also  occurs  as  a  result  of  trachoma.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  is  thickened  and  has  un- 
dergone great  proliferation,  crowds  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball;  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  then  suffices  to 
complete  the  eversion  of  the  lid.  This  kind  of  ectropion  is  usually 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (see  §  112}^ 

2.  Symblepharon  Posterius. — When  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva  reaches  a  high  degree,  the  folds  of  the  region  of  tran- 
sition flatten  out  completely;  the  conjunctiva  passes  directly  from  the 
lid  to  the  eyeball  (/j,  Fig.  46  B).  If  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down  with 
the  finger,  the  conjunctiva  stretches  tightly  in  the  form  of  a  vertical 
iold  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  if  the  lid  is  drawn  down  still 
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farther,  the  eyeball,  being  fastened  tightly  to  it  by  the  conjunctiva, 
must  follow.  This  condition  is  characterized  as  symblepharon  posterius 
(see  §  23).  In  particularly  severe  cases  the  lower  half  of  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  groove  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball. 

3.  Xerosis  Conjunctivce. — This  condition  develops  when  the  con- 
junctiva, owing  to  excessive  atrophy,  loses  its  secretory  functions.  A 
steady  diminution  in  the  lachrymal  secretions,  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time,  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  xerosisy^  Xerosis  manifests 
itself  by  the  following  signs:  The  secretion,  formerly  copious,  now  be- 
oomes  steadily  scantier  and  assumes  a  tough,  sticky,  viscid  character. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  a  feeling  of  dryness  develops  in  the  eye.  Sub- 
sequently there  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  several  dry-looking 
places,  to  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  can  not  adhere  any  more  than  if 
they  were  smeared  with  grease.  This  condition  tends  to  spread,  until 
finally  the  conjunctiva  may  be  affected  by  it  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  cornea,  which  as  a  rule  has  becoijie  partly  cicatricial  from 
previous  pannus  and  ulcers,  likewise  suffers  from  the  deficient  moisten- 
ing; its  epithelium  becomes  thicker,  epidermoid,  dry  upon  the  surface, 
and  hence  opaque.  Thus  is  produced  that  melancholy  condition  which 
is  called  xerophthalmus  and  which  fonns  the  worst  termination  of  tra- 
choma; the  eye  is  rendered  incurably  blind,  is  disfiguring  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  in  addition  keeps  torturing  him  with  a  constant,  very 
tormenting  sense  of  dryness  (see  §  24,  Xerosis  Conjunctivae). 

4.  Corneal  Opacities. — ^These  are  after-effects,  both  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  and  of  pannus.  A  recent  pannus,  it  is  true,  can  disappear  com- 
pletely by  a  process  of  resorption,  so  that  the  cornea  reacquires  its  nor- 
mal transparency.  But  often  further  changes  take  place  in  the  pannus, 
which  render  its  complete  disappearance  impossible.  Among  them  is 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  place  (a)  the  transformaiion  into  connective 
tissue,  which  the  pannus  undergoes  if  it  lasts  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  pannus  as  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva,  a  portion  of  the  cells  of  which  the  pannus  is  composed 
growing  into  spindle-cells  and  finally  into  connective-tissue  fibers. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  the  pannus  becomes  thinner,  its  surface  grows 
smooth,  the  vessels  with  a  few  exceptions  disappear,  and  at  length 
the  pwinnus  is  transformed  into  a  thin  membrane  of  connective  tissue 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  hardly  admits  of  further 
resorption^/  In  cases  in  which  the  pannus  is  quite  thick  and  succulent 
and  covers  the  whole  cornea,  (6)  edasia  of  the  cornea  sometimes  results. 
That  is,  as  the  tissue  of  the  pannus,  which  is  soft  and  abounding  in  cells, 
penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea,  the  tissue  of  the  latter  softens 
and  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (keratectasia  e  panno). 
Such  a  cornea  never  becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  The  same  thitig  is 
true,'  finally,  of  those  cases  in  which  (c)  pannus  is  complicated  with 
ulcers;  the  regions  which  are  occupied  by  the  latter  likewise  have  per- 
manent opacities  left  upon  them. 
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Trachoma,  then,  is  a  disease  which  is  distinguished  by  its  duration, 
extending  over  years,  and  which  in  many  cases  renders  those  who 
are  attacked  by  it  half  or  wholly  blind.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
because  of  its  infectious  nature  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spread,  we  shall 
understand  how,  for  those  regions  in  which  it  is  endemic,  it  is  a  veritable 
scourge. 

15.  Etiology. — Trachoma  originates  exclusively  in  infection  pro- 
<;eeding  from  another  eye  aflfected  with  trachoma.  Infection  takes 
place  by  transfer  of  the  secretion;  contagion  by  means  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  existence  of  which  was  formerly  accepted,  seems  not  to 
occur.  In  all  probability  the  secretion  owes  its  infectious  character  to 
a  micro-organism,  as  to  whose  nature,  however,  the  investigations 
have  not  as  yet  been  concluded.  Since  it  is  the  secretion  alone  that 
transmits  the  infection,  the  danger  of  infection,  which  any  given  case 
carries  with  it,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  secretion; 
the  more  profuse  the  latter,  the  greater  being  the  danger  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  [Per  contra,  ordinary  trachoma, 
which  is  attended  with  very  little  secretion,  is  in  all  probabiUty  but 
slightly  contagious.  We  often  see  families,  some  member  of  which 
suffers  from  trachoma  and  yet  fails  to  infect  the  others  with  whom  he 
is  all  the  time  brought  into  intimate  contact — and  that  too,  when  the 
commonest  hygienic  precautions  are  entirely  neglected.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  something  must  be  added  to  chronic  trachoma  to  make  it 
actively  contagious,  and  that  in  most  cases  this  something  is  an  inter- 
current conjunctivitis  which  furnishes  the  secretion  that  acts  to  carry 
the  contagium. — D.]  The  transfer  of  the  secretion  from  one  eye  to 
another  generally  takes  place  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the 
finger  or  very  distinctly  through  the  medium  of  any  article  which,  like 
sponges,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
eyes  in  making  the  toilet.  A  special  opportunity  for  this  to  occur  is 
afforded  when  a  pretty  large  number  of  people  have  their  sleeping 
apartments  in  common,  and  so,  too,  make  common  use  of  the  articles 
above  mentioned.  Hence,  trachoma  spreads  most  extensively  in  bar- 
racks, penal  establishments,  poorhouses,  boarding  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  day  schools  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Moreover,  outside  of  such  insti- 
tutions the  same  factor  asserts  itself,  trachoma  mainly  attacking  poor 
people  who  live  crowded  close  together  and  bestow  little  care  upon 
cleanliness.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  in  many  countries  the  Jews  are 
special  sufferers  from  trachoma  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Trachoma,  finally,  varies  in  its  geographical  distribution.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  which  is  regarded  as  its  proper  home 
(ophthalmia  -figyptiaca,  Egyptian  ophthalmia).  In  Europe  it  is  much 
more  wide-spread  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  Elevated  lands  (Switzer- 
land, T3rrol)  are  almost  entirely  free  from  it,  while  it  is  very  frequently 
found  in  the  low  lands  (Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  the  whole 
region  of  the  lower  Danube). 
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[In  this  country  it  is  common  in  our  Eastern  cities,  especially  among 
the  foreign  population  and  most  of  all  among  the  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  and  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  generally  and  among  the 
Irish  and  ItaUans.  It  occurs  frequently,  too,  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  is  also  common,  however,  and  often  in  a  severe  form, 
among  our  native  Americans,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  (Illinois,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia).  It  is  prevalent  among  the 
Indians,  while  negroes,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  in  Cuba,  are  almost 
exempt  (Swan  Burnett  and  others). — D.] 

Therapy. — The  treatment  of  the  trachomatous  conjunctiva  has  a 
twofold  object  in  view;  on  the  one  hand  it  seeks  to  do  away  with  the 
inflammatory  complications  and  the  increase  of  secretion,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  them;  on  the  other  hand,  to  further  the  disappearance  of 
the  conjunctival  hypertrophy.  In  this  way  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
process  of  shrinking  in  the  conjunctiva  will  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  cicatri- 
cial contraction.  We  attain  both  objects  by  the  proper  employment  of 
caustics,  of  which  two  are  almost  exclusively  in  use;  nitrate  of  silver  in 
2-per-cent  solution  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  stick. 
The  silver  has  the  feebler  action,  and  is  therefore  borne  better;  copper, 
being  applied  in  substance,  has  a  correspondingly  stronger  cauterant 
action,  but  also  causes  more  irritation  (see  page  143).  These  remedies 
are,  as  a  rule,  applied  once  a  day,  it  being  only  in  severe  cases  that 
they  are  used  twice  a  day.  The  indications  for  the  two  remedies  are  as 
follows:  Nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  in  all  recent  cases  with  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  great  secretion.  It  can  also  be  used  when 
there  are  ulcers  upon  the  cornea  that  are  still  in  the  progressive  stage, 
if  we  take  care  that  none  of  the  solution  comes  into  contact  with  the 
cornea  itself.  Copper  sulphate  is  suitable  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  small,  and  its  chief  use  is  in  removing  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva.  For  this  purpose  it  acts  much  more 
energetically  than  the  silver  solution,  and  should  therefore  be  used  in 
preference  to  it  in  all  those  cases  in  which  its  application  is  allowable 
at  all.  Great  inflammatory  irritation,  and  particularly  the  presence  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  in  a  state  of  active  progress,  contraindicate  the  use 
of  the  bluestone. 

From  these  indications  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  we  treat  a  recent 
case  with  the  silver  solution  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
disappeared  and  the  secretion  has  diminished.  As  soon  as  this  has 
occurred — and  several  weeks  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose — 
we  replace  the  silver  solution  by  bluestone.  At  any  rate,  we  must  avoid 
using  the  silver  solution  for  too  long  a  time  on  account  of  the  argyrosis 
which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  it.  The  copper  is  now  to  be  used, 
the  application  of  it  being  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  is  to  be  kept  up  for  months  and  even  years, 
until  every  trace  of  hypertrophy  has  vanished  and  the  conjunctiva 
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has  become  free  from  congestion  and  smooth  throughout.  At  first  the 
application  is  made  every  day;  but  when  only  slight  remains  of  the  hyper- 
trophy exist,  it  is  suflScient  to  make  the  application  every  other  day,  and 
subsequently  every  third  day;  arid  at  this  stage,  the  milder  acting  alum 
pencil  (a  sliver  of  almn  whittled  down  to  a  fine  edge)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  bluestone.  Moreover,  the  application  should  be  made  less  and 
less  energetically  all  the  time,  imtil  finally,  when  the  cure  of  the  trachoma 
is  complete,  the  application  is  entirely  suspended.  In  these  later  stages 
of  the  disease  we  can  instruct  the  patient  how  to  evert  the  lid  himself 
and  touch  it  with  the  bluestone,  so  that  he  need  not  come  so  often  to  the 
physician.  Or,  we  can  prescribe  for  him  an  ointment  of  copper  sulphate 
(i  to  1  per  cent)  or  of  copper  citrate  (10  per  cent;  Arlt,  Jr.),  which  he  him- 
self can  rub  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  [An  effectual  substitute  for  the 
copper  stick  is  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  glycerin. 
This  is  diluted  with  from  15  to  60  parts  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  dropped 
into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  aqueous  mixture  must  be  made 
up  fresh  daily,  and  its  strength  in- 
creased as  fast  as  the  patient  can 
stand  it.  (Prince.) — D.]  When 
there  is  great  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  the  blue- 
stone  is  not  applicable  at  all,  and 
must  be  replaced  by  ointments. 
A  1-  or  2-per-cent  ointment  of 
white  or  yellow  mercurial  pre- 
cipitate (the  latter  acts  more  en- 
ergetically) may  be  rubbed  into 
the  conj  uncti val  sac.  In  relapses 
with  great  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion, such  as  often  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  the  copper  is  always  to  be  replaced  for  a  short 
time  by  the  silver  solution.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
very  violent,  the  silver  solution  itself  can  not  always  be  borne,  and  must 
then  be  replaced  for  some  time  by  milder  remedies,  such  as  instillations  or 
compresses  made  with  weak  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  boric  acid. 
The  operative  treatment  of  trachoma  is  indicated  in  cases  in  which 
very  numerous  granulations  are  present  in  the  retrotarsal  folds.  Exci- 
sion of  the  retrotarsal  folds,  which  would  be  the  most  radical  method,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  causing  great  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  con- 
junctiva. [Excision  of  the  tarsus  by  the  method  of  Heisrath  (modified 
by  Kuhnt)  gives  good  results — D.]  Much  to  be  preferred  are  those  methods 
that  remove  the  trachoma  granules  by  expression  without  destroying  the 
conjunctiva.  This  may  be  done  either  by  puncturing  the  granulations 
individually  with  a  sharp  knife  and  then  squeezing  them  out  (Sattler), 
or  by  passing  the  retrotarsal  folds  through  the  blades  of  Knapp's  roller 
forceps.    In  the  latter  instnunent  each  blade  carries  a  fluted  roller,  and 


[Fia.  47. — RoLUCR  Forceps  fob  Trachoma. 

A.  Knapp's  forceps.  B.  Rust's  modification.  Sim- 
ilar forceps  have  b«eii  devised  by  Noyea  and  others. 
-D.J 
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when  the  conjunctiva  is  drawn  in  between  the  two  rollers,  which  fit 
closely  into  each  other,  the  trachoma  granules  are  squeezed  out.  [Some 
advise  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  before  applying  expression  m 
this  way.  A  few  prefer  the  operation  of  grattage.  This  consists  in 
making  parallel  scarifications  in  the  conjunctiva  and  then  brushing  the 
scarified  area  vigorously  with  a  toothbrush  soaked  in  1 :  500  sublimate 
solution. — D.] 

There  are  other  methods  also  for  removing  the  granulations  me- 
chanically. None  of  them,  however,  should  be  applied,  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  considerable  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  eye,  such  as 
marked  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  secretion  in  corre- 
sponding amount.  If  these  are  present,  they  are  to  be  allayed  by  a 
sufficiently  prolonged  treatment  with  the  silver  solution  before  any 
operation  is  done. 

Neither  an  immediate  nor  a  radical  cure  of  trachoma  is  effected 
by  operative  means,  since  along  with  the  larger  granulations  small  ones 
in  process  of  development  are  always  present,  which  can  not  be  removed, 
and  which  grow  bigger  afterward.  Hence  it  is  necessary  after  the 
reaction  produced  by  the  operation  has  subsided  to  apply  caustics  in 
the  usual  way.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  suitable  cases  the 
duration  of  treatment  is  considerably  shortened  by  resort  to  these 
operative  procedures. 

Keining's  method  of  daily  repeated  friction  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  1 : 2,000  subhmate  solution  or  the  massage  of  the  conjimctiva  with  a 
rounded  glass  rod  is  also  efficient  mainly  owing  to  its  mechanical  effect — 
i.  e.,  to  its  causing  expression  of  the  granules.  [A  sublimate  solution  of 
1 :  500  may  be  used,  rubbed  well  into  the  retrotarsal  folds.  It  causes  no 
more  irritation  than  the  copper  stick  and  by  many  is  held  to  be  at  least 
equally  effective. — D.j 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  must  be  kept  up  until  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  completely  done  away  with,  as  otherwise  relapser 
are  to  be  looked  for  sooner  or  later.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  treat- 
ment lies  in  its  great  length,  it  often  requiring  many  months  for  a  com- 
plete cure.  Those  patients  who  have  not  the  endurance  nor  the  means 
necessary  for  such  a  course,  give  up  treatment  as  soon  as  their  subjective 
troubles  have  disappeared,  without,  however,  being  completely  cured. 
Then  we  commonly  see  them  returning  after  some  time  with  a  relapse, 
which  is  often  more  severe  than  the  disease  for  which  we  originally 
treated  them.  This  lack  of  completeness  in  the  treatment  is  the  reason 
why  the  disease  with  many  men  drags  on  through  their  whole  life. 

The  treatment  of  complications  affecting  the  cornea  is  conducted  on  ^ 
the  principle  that  the  affections  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  a  conjunctival 
trouble,  are  best  cured  by  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctival  trouble 
itself.  Hence,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  when  occurring  in  connection  with 
trachoma  are  not  combated  directly,  but  have  their  ciu*e  broiight  about 
by  means  of  applications  made  to  the  conjunctiva.    The  only  limita- 
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tion  to  this  is  that,  where  there  are  corneal  ulcers  in  active  progress,  the 
alver  solution  is  demanded  and  the  bluestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
contraindicated,  and  further,  that  contact  of  the  caustic  with  the  cornea 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  the  iritis,  which  not  rarely  is 
aasociated  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  atropine  in  1-per-cent  solution 
is  instilled.  In  other  respects,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  which  are  in  general  appUcable  to  them  (see  §  34). 
Only  it  must  be  noted  that  bandaging,  which  is  generally  indicated 
in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
when  trachoma  is  present,  because  by  the  closiu'e  of  the  eye  the  secre- 
tion is  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  thus  both  the  conjunctival 
and  the  corneal  troubles  are  aggravated. 

PannuSy  in  recent  cases,  disappears  of  itself,  simply  from  applica- 
tions being  made  to  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  pannus  is  unusually  dense, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  careful  applications  of  the  caustic  to  the  pannus 
itself.  Since  pannus  is  often  associated  with  slight  iritis,  atropine 
should  be  instilled  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae.  Very  old  pannus, 
which  already  is  partly  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  has  lost  all  but 
a  few  of  it5  vessels,  requires  special  treatment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  further  resorption  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  pannus  by  exciting  a 
violent  inflammation  in  it,  and  so  producing  an  increased  succulence 
and  a  greater  vascularity.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  the  je- 
quiiity  treatment  (De  Wecker).  We  here  employ  a  3-  to  5-per-cent 
infusion  of  jequirity,  which  is  prepared  by  extracting  the  ground 
jequirity  beans  for  twenty-four  hours  with  cold  water.  With  this  in- 
fusion, which  is  to  be  prepared  fresh  every  day,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
everted  lids  is  painted  very  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
inflammation  that  is  thus  produced  reaches  the  desired  height  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  when  the  lids  are  reddened  and  become  swollen  with 
oedema,  the  conjunctiva  is  strongly  injected  and  covered  with  a  croup- 
ous membrane,  and  slight  chemosis  is  often  present.  This  inflammation 
we  call  jequirity  ophthalmia.  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  height 
just  described,  the  further  application  of  the  remedy  is  discontinued, 
as  otherwise  we  should  make  the  inflammation  increase  to  the  point 
where  it  would  cause  a  necrotic  disintegration  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea.  We  now  allow  the  inflammation  to  run  its  course,  simply 
keeping  the  eye  clean;  when  the  inflammation  has  completely  subsided, 
the  eomea  is  found  to  have  gained  in  transparency  as  compared  with 
its  former  state,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This 
very  energetic  treatment  is  adapted  only  to  those  old  cases  of  trachoma 
in  which  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  wanting, 
the  conjunctiva  is  in  great  part  cicatricial,  and  the  cornea  is  entirely 
covered  by  old  pannus. 

Of  the  sequelce  of  trachoma,  trichiasis  and  entropion  demand  opera- 
tive treatment  (see  the  section  on  Operations,  §§  168  and  171).  The 
11 
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symblepharon  posterius,  which  is  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  not  amenable  to  treatment.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  also  incurable,  so  that  treatment  must  be  limited  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  patient's  sufferings.  To  diminish  the  sense  of  dryness,  frequent 
instillations  of  milk,  glycerin,  or  mucilaginous  substances  (e.  g.,  the 
mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum)  may  be  made.  For  bad  cases  Rudin, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  eyeball  from  desiccation,  has  advised  refresh- 
ing the  edges  of  the  lids  and  stitching  them  together,  so^as  to  unite 
them  throughout  except  for  a  small  space  in  their  middle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  measure  for  the  treatment  of  trachoma, 
it  is  self-evident  that  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  clean, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  prescribe  weak  antiseptic  solutions.  The 
patient  should  have  a  nourishing  diet;  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  his 
room,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  made  to  go  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air  and  take  exercise,  and  if  necessary  may  be  directed 
to  engage  in  some  light  out-of-door  work. 

With  a  disease  of  this  infectious  character,  its  dissemination  should 
be  checked  by  suitable  prophylaxis.  The  physician  must  set  a  good 
example,  and  must  cleanse  his  hands  carefully  after  touching  a  tra- 
chomatous eye.  He  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patient  affected  with 
trachoma  to  the  contagious  nature  of  his  disease.  He  must  teach  him 
how  to  protect  from  infection  the  other  eye,  which  may  be  still  healthy, 
and  how  to  avoid  spreading  the  disease  among  those  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  his  family,  his  fellow-workmen,  etc.  For  securing  the 
latter  object,  the  prime  requisite  is  that  the  patient  should  have  his 
own  washing  materials,  linen,  bed,  etc.,  and  should  keep  them  exclu- 
sively for  his  own  use. 

The  prevention  of  epidemics  of  trachoma  in  public  establishments, 
such  as  barracks  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  sort,  constitutes 
an  important  duty  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  places.  These  offi- 
cials should  take  care  that  the  members  of  their  community  have  separate 
washing  materials,  linen,  etc.,  for  their  use.  They  should  be  kept  ap- 
prised of  the  presence  of  any  trachomatous  patients  by  means  of  fre- 
quent medical  inspection,  and,  as  soon  as  such  a  patient  Is  found,  he 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  commimity;  for,  where  no 
trachomatous  patient  is  found,  no  extension  of  the  disease  is  possible. 

[In  this  country  a  great  deal  has  been  done  recently  in  the  way  of 
prophylaxis  by  excluding  trachomatous  immigrants  and  by  the  system- 
atic inspection  and  treatment  of  children  in  the  public  schools. — D.} 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  that  trachoma  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  physicians  to  any  great  degree.  It  was  then  that  the  disease  first 
showed  itself  as  an  epidemic  among  the  European  armies  (ophthalmia  militaris).  People 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Egypt  (hence  oph- 
thalmia iEgyptiaca)  by  Napoleon  I.  For  when  the  latter,  in  Jidy,  1798,  landed  in 
Egypt  with  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  most  of  the  soldiers  were  very  soon 
attacked  by  a  violent  ophthalmia,  and  these  were  supposed  to  have  brought  with  them 
upon  their  return  to  Europe  the  disease  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Egypt.    Sub-^ 
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sequent  historical  researches,  however,  have  shown  that  the  disease  had  ah-eady  been 
endemic  in  Europe  since  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ebers  papyrus  and  in  a 
pseudo-Hippocratic  manuscript.  Celsus  gives  a  good  description  of  the  roughness  of 
the  hds  and  the  purulent  discharge  that  it  occasions.  For  treatment  the  ancients 
employed  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  still  to-day  made  use  of  by  some, 
and  which  was  accomplished  both  by  means  of  various  instnmients  and  also  by  friction 
with  fig  leaves. 

From  time  immemorial,  then,  trachoma  has  existed  in  Europe  as  an  endemic 
disease.  But  when  by  reason  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  armies  came  so  repeatedly 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  civil  population,  the  disease  became  more 
widely  disseminated  and  occurred  in  epidemics.  In  some  countries  it  became  fright- 
fuUy  prevalent.  In  the  English  army,  during  the  year  1818,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
on  the  invahd  list,  who  had  been  rendered  blind  as  a  consequence  of  trachoma.  In 
the  Prussian  army,  from  1813  to  1817,  20,000  to  30,000  men  were  attacked  with  it; 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  1816  to  1839,  76,811  men  were  subjects  of  the  disease.  In 
Belgium,  in  1840,  one  out  of  every  five  soldiers  was  affected  with  trachoma.  The  French 
army,  which  was  supposed  to  form  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  was  just  the  one 
that,  relatively  speaking,  was  least  attacked.  The  armies  disseminated  trachoma 
among  the.  civil  population  through  the  discharge  of  soldiers  affected  with  eye  diseases, 
through  the  quartering  of  troops,  etc.  When  they  had  so  many  trachomatous  soldiers 
in  the  Belgian  army  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  the  Government  applied  to 
Jilngken,  who  had  then  great  repute  as  an  ophthalmologist  in  Berlin.  He  recommended 
them  to  dismiss  the  trachomatous  soldiers  to  their  home?.  By  means  of  this  fatal 
measure  trachoma  soon  became  diffused  in  Belgium  to  an  extent  that  has  been  observed 
in  no  other  European  state. 

Among  the  civil  population  trachoma  finds  a  favorable  soil  for  its  dissemination 
in  places  where  many  men  dwell  together,  hence  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  par- 
ticularly in  large  pubhc  asylums.  If  trachoma  has  made  its  way  into  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  no  measures  are  taken  against  its  spreading,  soon  a  great  number  or  even 
all  the  inmates  will  be  attacked  by  it.  In  a  pauper  school  at  Holbom,  the  whole  five 
hundred  children  suffered  from  trachoma  (Bader).  Hairion,  in  1840,  found  in  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Mecheln  sixty-four  out  of  sixty-six  orphan  girls  affected  with  trachoma; 
in  Mons,  seventy-one  out  of  seventy-four  orphan  girls  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 
On  board  ship,  where  the  crew  live  so  closely  crowded  together,  trachoma  can  spread 
very  quickly.  Mackenzie  tells  the  story  of  the  epidemic  which  raged  upon  the  French 
slave  ship  Rodeur  in  the  year  1819.  The  disease  broke  out  during  the  voyage,  and  first 
among  the  negroes  who,  to  the  number  of  160,  were  crowded  together  in  the  hold. 
When  they  took  the  unfortunate  people  up  on  deck,  because  the  fresh  air  seemed  to 
have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  ophthalmia,  many  threw  themselves  overboard, 
so  that  they  had  to  desist  from  doing  this.  Soon  one  of  the  sailors  also  was  attacked, 
and  three  days  later  the  captain  and  almost  the  whole  crew  were  taken  down  with  the 
disease,  so  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difi&culty  that  the  ship  coidd  be  brought 
to  its  destination. 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  that  time,  trachoma  then  ran  a  very  acute  course, 
and  was  attended  with  profuse  secretion,  circumstances  which  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  spread  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  ended  in  blindne&s  due 
to  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  Now  that  epidemics  have  ceased,  these  acute  cases  are 
rare,  and  the  disease  has  become  comparatively  benign.  At  present  trachoma  exists 
in  many  countries  as  an  endemic  disease  but  mostly  occurs  under  that  chronic  form 
under  which,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  we  now  see  it.  At  the  same  time  its  preva- 
lence has  diminished.  In  1888  the  Prussian  army  had  but  10  trachoma  patients  for 
every  1,000  soldiers.  In  Austria,  in  whose  eastern  provinces  trachoma  is  still  very  prev- 
alent, 8  out  of  every  1,000  were  affected  with  trachoma  annually  during  the  years  1881 
to  1890.  In  the  Orient  there  is  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  Thus  in  Egypt,  even 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  native  who  has  a  normal  conjunc- 
tiva, and  innumerable  people  there  are  blind. 
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Trachoma,  therefore,  not  only  appears  under  a  varying  clinical  aspect,  sometimes 
acute  and  threatening,  sometimes  chronic  and  mild,  but  it  also  seems  to  have  changed 
its  character  in  the  course  of  time.  The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  has  oc- 
curred was  afforded  by  the  study  of  trachoma  in  its  native  land,  Egypt,  where  ophthal- 
mia sBgyptiaca  still  rages  as  in  the  olden  time.  Investigations  have  shown  (Mailer, 
Morax)  that  in  Egypt  almost  every  native  suffers  from  trachoma,  with  which  as  a 
rule  he  has  been  infected  already  in  childhood.  This  runs  just  as  chronic  a  course  as 
with  us  and  very  frequently  produces  pannus.  But,  in  addition,  many  of  the  natives 
are  attacked  during  the  hot  season  by  an  acute  inflanmiation  of  the  eyes  in  the  secre- 
tion from  which  there  is  found  either  the  gonococcus  or  one  of  the  germs  causing  acute 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  most  often  the  Koch-Weeks  bacillus.     It  is  cases  of  the 

former  kind  that  by  causing  suppuration  of  the  cornea 
produce  the  blindness  that  is  so  prevalent  in  Egj^pt. 
Now  all  these  different  inflammations  of  the  eyes  were 
lumped  together  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  oph- 
)  thalmia  and  were  regarded  as  identical  with  trachoma, 
I  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  chronic  cases  are 
pure  trachoma  and  most  of  the  acute  cases  are  mixed 
infections.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  in  Europe,  too,  during  the  great  trachoma  epidemics 
with  their  cases  that  rah  such  an  acute  and  dangerous 
course,  it  was  generjJly  a  question  of  mixed  infections, 
being  so  either  from  the  outset  or  from  the  subsequent 
superaddition  of  a  second  infection  (Morax).  However, 
the  existence  of  an  acute  inflammation  in  pure  tra- 
choma can  not  be  altogether  excluded.  Experiments 
in  the  transfer  of  a  pure  trachomatous  secretion  to  man 
have  sometimes  after  an  incubation  period  of  8  to  10 
days  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  trachoma  with  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms  (Addario,  Greef).  Of  animals 
monkeys  alone  can  be  infected  with  trachoma. 

Halberstaedter  and  Prowazek  regard  as  the  excU' 
ing  cause  of  trachoma  a  structure  which  they  have 
found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  trachomatous  con- 
junctiva and  which  they  call  by  the  name  of  chlamy- 
dozoon.  In  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  there 
first  appear  granules  which  are  as  large  as  ordinary 
cocci  or  larger,  and  which  as  they  multiply  become 
separated  from  each  other,  so  that  they  enclose  a  cavity 
destitute  of  granules  (Fig.  48  A).  In  this  cavity,  then, 
very  minute  granules  make  their  appearance  which  are 
smaller  than  coeci,  and  which  stain  differently  from  the 
granules  that  first  appeared.  Later  these  same  structures  were  also  found  in  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  almost  exclusively,  in  fact,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  secretion  contains 
no  gonococci.  Finally,  they  were  also  discovered  in  the  vaginal  secretion  of  the  mothers 
of  these  children,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  gonorrha^a  in  man  in  which  gonoccocci 
were  absent.  The  secretion  from  tliese  cases  when  transferred  to  monkeys  produces 
in  them  a  chronic  conjunctivitis,  with  granulations  whicli  both  clinically  and  anatomi- 
cally resembles  trachoma  (Lindner).  (The  granulation  represented  in  Fig.  48  C  is  taken 
from  such  a  case).  If  further  investigation  should  confirm  this  finding,  trachoma  in 
the  last  analysis  would  have  to  be  referred  to  a  genital  disease  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
with  regard  to  this  fact  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Arlt  many  years  ago  on  the  basis 
of  clinical  obser\'at ions  asserte<l  that  trachoma  was  ultimately  derived  from  acute 
blennorrhcra. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  trachoma  consist  in  the  papillar>'  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  in  the  development  of  the  trachoma  granulations.    Formerly 


^r^^ 


Fig.   48  a. — Parasites    in    Tra- 
choma.    Magnified  6S0  X 1 . 

A  section  from  the  upper  retro- 
tarsal  fold  in  a  recent  trachoma 
shows  the  uppermost  layers  of  the 
epithelium.  Three  of  the  epithelial 
cells  contain  parasitic  inclusions. 
In  the  most  superficially  placed  cell 
some  pretty  large  granules  form  a 
small  group  alongside  the  nucleus 
in  a  ring-snaped  cavity  which  has 
been  produced  artificially  by 
shrinking  in  the  hardening  fluid. 
The  two  cells  lying  beneath  show 
granules  of  this  same  kind,  sepa- 
rated from  each  ot  her  and  enclosing 
a  ca\'ity  in  which  lie  granules  still 
more  minute,  imbedded  in  an  irreg- 
ular shrunken  ground  substance. 
Thus  there  is  formed  a  rather  large 
spherical  structure,  which  pushes 
the  cell  nucleus  to  one  side  and 
flattens  it. 
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the  cases  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  sort  of  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  showed 
itself  were  regarded  as  different  diseases,  and  accordingly  a  distinction  was  made  be* 
tween  a  trachoma  papillare  (also  called  chronic  blennorrhoea  or  ophthalmia  purulent  a 
chronica)  and  a  trachoma  granulosum  (trachoma  verum,  trachoma  Arlti,  trachoma  fol- 
liculare).  The  cases  in  which  both  kinds  of  changes  were  present  were  called  trachoma 
mixtum.  At  present  trachoma  is  regarded  as  a  single  disease,  for  which  the  name  con- 
junctivitis granulosa  is  also  employed. 

The  papillary  growths  which  impart  to  the  conjunctiva  its  velvety  or  raspberr>'- 
like  appearance  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  surface  of  the  hypertrophic 
conjunctiva.     The  latter  is  thrown  into  folds,  between  which  correspondingly  deep 


Fia.  48  B. — Cboss  section  thbough  thc  Trachomatous  Conjunctiva  or  the  Uppeb  Lid.  Magnified 

24X1. 

Both  small  papilln,  P,  P,  P,  and  large  ones,  Pi,  Pi,  are  found.  The  former  stand  side  by  side 
like  the  pickets  of  a  palisade;  the  depressions,  <,  /,  t,  lying  between  them  and  coated  with  epithelium, 
look  like  the  tubules  of  glands.  The  large  papilln  contain  trachoma  granules,  T,  Ti,  which  are  not 
sharply  limited  and  do  not  possess  a  capsule.  The  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  is  in  many  places, 
e,  e,  thickened.  The  mucous  coat  is  in  a  condition  of  cellular  infiltration,  a,  which  is  especially  marked 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels,  g,  g. 

clefts  are  formed;  then  on  cross  section  the  folds  appear  under  the  form  of  papillse 
(Fig.  48  B,  P  and  Pj).  The  connective  tissue  forming  the  papillae  is  stuffed  full  of  round 
cells;  the  surface  of  the  papillae  is  covered  with  a  very  much  thickened  epithelium  (c,  c), 
which,  of  course,  is  continued  on  into  the  depressions  (<,  i)  that  exist  between  the  papillse. 
These  depressions  hence  have  in  microscopical  cross  section  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
canal  coated  with  epithelium,  and  accordingly  it  was  quite  possible  for  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  tubular  glands.  And  in  fact  real,  repeatedly  branching  glandular  tubes  do 
grow  out  from  them  and  extend  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic 
feature  of  trachoma,  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to  it  alone.  In  a  less  marked  degree 
it  is  found  in  connection  with  every  long-continued  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva;  as 
in  chronic  catarrh,  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  that  has  lasted  a  long  time,  in  ectropion 
upon  the  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  that  is  exposed  to  the  air,  after  acute  blennorrhoea 
when  the  so-called  chronic  blennorrhoea  has  developed  from  it,  etc.  Papilke  that  are 
large  but  compressed  and  flat  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of  spring  catarrh  (see  Fig.  53). 

The  trachoma  granulations  appear  in  microscopical  cross  sections  under  the  form 
of  rounded  accumulations  of  cells,  between  which  a  very  delicate  connective-tissue 
framework  can  be  made  out.  The  cells  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  granulations  are 
lymphocytes;  in  its  interior  parts  are  predominantly  uninuclear  leucocytes  (epithelioid 
cells),  between  which  lie  a  few  particiilarly  large  cells  (phagocytes)  which  contain  in 
their  protoplasm  small  deeply-staining  corpuscles;  and  in  the  connective  tissue  surround- 
ing the  granulation  are  formed  plasma  cells.  The  trachomatous  granulation  either 
passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  is  also 
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very  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  48  B,  T  and  T,),  or  there  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  older 
granulations,  a  sort  of  incomplete  capsule  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  48  B,  A;).  In  the 
later  stages  of  trachoma  the  granulations  as  a  rule  disappear   in  consequence  of  the 


Fia.  48C. — Granulation  from  the  Rbtrotarsal  Fold  of  a  Monket.     Magnified  52X1. 

The  monkey  32  days  before  had  received  inoculation  from  a  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
the  secretion  of  which  contained  no  gonococci  but  did  contain  the  inclusions  which  also  occur  in  trachoma 
and  which  are  probably  para.sitic.  The  granulation  shows  the  same  histological  picture  as  a  trachoma 
granulation  in  man.  It  is  still  recent  and  hence  is  not  yet  shut  oflF  by  a  capsule  from  its  surroundings. 
The  central  lighter  portion,  which  in  the  section  forms  a  vertical  oval,  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
epithelioid  cells,  while  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  granulation  the  lymphocytes  predominate.  The 
epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  granulation  has  been  exfoliated,  and  in  this  spot  there  has  been 

Eroduced  by  disintegration  of  the  tissue  a  depression,  through  which  the  granulation  would  perhaps 
ave  been  evacuated  later  on. 


a^m^i 


Fig.  48 D. — Trachomatous  Granulation  from  the  Fold  of  Transition.    Magnified  24X1. 

The  trachomatous  granulation.  T,  pushes  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  a  mound,  and  is 
inclosed  by  a  layer  of  thickened  connective  tissue,  the  capsule  k.  The  conjunctiva  is  infiltrated  with 
cells,  both  in  its  upper  layers,  o,  and  along  the  vessels,  g\  the  epithelium,  e,  shows,  above  the  place 
marked  a,  bright  spots  which  correspond  to  the  goblet  cells;  at  d  it  lines  one  of  Henle's  glands. 

formation  in  the  conjunctiva  of  new  connective  tissue,  which  by  subsequent  shrinking 
compresses  the  granulations  and  thus  makes  them  vanish.  A  few  granulations  disap- 
pear because  they  are  evacuated  externally  when  the  epitheUum  that  covers  them  has 
been  exfoliated  (Fig.  48  C). 
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The  so-called  trachoma  mixtum,  which  clinical  observation  has  already  shown  to 
be  the  most  frequent  form,  is  proved  by  microscopical  examination  to  be  almost  the 
only  form  that  occurs.  That  is,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  papillse  alone  appear  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  present,  trachomatous  granulations  are  found  in  cross  sections 
examined  under  the  microscope  either  lying  within  the  papillae  themselves  or  imbedded 
in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  former  case  the  papillse  have 
a  particularly  broad  or  even  knob-shaped  appearance  (Fig.  48B,  Pj).  In  the  second 
case  the  trachomatous  granulations  are  concealed  by  the  papillary  bodies,  beneath 
which  they  lie;  then  we  often  see  them  coming  into  view  afterward  when,  as  the  result 
of  prolon^d  treatment,  the  papillary  growths  have  disappeared. 

The  gelatinous  trachoma  of  Stellwag  represents  a  later  stage  of  mixed  trachoma, 
in  which  a  more  uniform  lymphoid  infiltration  exists  in  conjunction  with  superficial 
cicatricial  changes.  We  have  in  that  case  a  conjunctiva  which  is  thickened,  smooth 
on  the  surface,  yellowish,  and  of  gelatinous  translucency. 


Fig.  49  A. —  Normal  Upper  Lid,  Everted.  The  cilia  jut  out  from  the  anterior  edge,  of  the  border 
of  the  Im  in  several  rows.  The  poeterior  edge  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is  sharp;  the  shadow  directly 
beneath  it  represents  the  shallow  groove  of  the  sulcus  subtarsalis.  The  upper  convex  border  of  the 
tarsus  now  looks  downward  and  is  stretched  into  a  straight  line,  while  the  straight  lower  border  of  the 
tarsus  now  has  an  arched  course.    Through  the  conjunctiva  are  indistinctly  seen  the  Meibomian  glands. 

Fig.  49  B. — Upper  Lid  in  old  Trachoma.  Everted.  Cicatrix  in  the  sulcus  subtarsalis.  The  tarsal 
portion  of  the  lid*  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  normal  lid.  Near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  margin 
and  parallel  to  it  runs  a  longitudinal  cicatrix  from  which  minute  bands  pass  upward.  At  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  a  cicatrix  formation  of  slighter  degree  is  present. 

Fig.  49  C. — Drawing  of  the  retrotarsal  fold  up  over  the  tarsus.  As  a  result  of  shrinking  the  lid  is  not 
onl^  lower  but  has  also  become  shorter  horizontally,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  derived  from  a  smaller 
individual  than  the  normal  lid.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  margin,  owing  to  the  shrinking,  has  been 
flattened  out  from  a  right  to  an  obtuse  angle,  and  has  ceased  to  be  sharp.  The  tarsal  suriface  of  the  lid 
is  divided  into  two  parta  by  the  cicatricial  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the  lid  margin.  The  lower  part 
adjoining  the  lid  margin  is  covered  by  the  shrunken  tarsal  conjunctiva,  which  shows  minute  vertically 
running  vessels  and  folds  of  similar  course.  The  part  lying  above  the  cicatricial  line  is  covered  by  the 
retrotarsal  fold  which  has  been  drawn  up  upon  the  tarsus.  The  convex  border  of  the  tarsus,  which  looks 
downward,  shows  in  ita  center  a  bulge  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  trachoma. 

The  transformation  of  the  conjunctiva  into  cicatricial  tissue  proceeds  as  follows: 
A  part  of  the  numerous  cells  which  are  contained  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  which  are 
either  uniformly  scattered  through  it  or  occur  in  circumscribed  accumulations  (tracho- 
matous granulations),  disappears  by  resorption;  another  part,  owing  to  rupture  of  the 
granulations,  empties  externally;  and  still  another  part  gradually  grows  into  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  and  finally  into  connective-tissue  fibers.  This  new-formed  connective 
tissue  shrinks  extremely,  so  that  the  conjunctiva  contracts  and  becomes  thinner  and  of 
tendinous  character.  We  have  here  a  process  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver — i.  e.,  the  shrinking  of  a  new  connective  tissue  which  has  developed  out  of 
an  inflammatory  infiltration.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva  there  are  raw  spots  which  become  covered  with  a  cicatrix — a  mistake  into 
which  we  might  be  more  apt  to  fall  because  of  the  term  granulations.  What  we  call 
granulations  in  trachoma  have  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  granulations  of 
wounds,  except  their  external  appearance. 

In  the  cicatricial  trachoma,  a  linear  cicatrix  which  runs  parallel  to  the  lid  margin 
is  often  apparent  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid.  This  has  a  varying  significance. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lid  (Fig.  49  B) ;  it  then 
corresponds  to  the  sulcus  subtarsalis  where  the  infiltration  has  gone  more  into  the 
deeper  parts  (page  155).   In  the  case  figured  there  was  also  cic^ricial  formation  at  an- 
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other  place  of  predilection,  namely,  at  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus.  In  less  frequent 
cases  the  cicatricial  stria  lies  higher  up  (Fig.  49  C).  It  then  represents  the  boundary 
line  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  of  the  fornix.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva  is 
shrunk  so  as  to  cover  but  a  small  area,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  has  been  drawn 
up  in  part  upon  the  tarsus.  It  of  course  is  not  intimately  adherent  to  the  tarsus;  and 
thus  13  explained  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  the  tarsus  can  readily  be  shelled  out  from 
the  conjunctiva — a  thing  which  is  impossible  when  the  conjunctiva  is  normal.  This 
is  an  operation  that  has  been  recommended  by  Kuhnt  [originally  by  Heisrath]  for  many 
cases  of  old  rebellious  trachoma. 

The  tarsiLS  in  recent  cases  is  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  numerous  lymphoc3rtes. 
Later  on  it  shrinks,  its  glands  (both  Meibomian  and  acinous  glands)  disappearing  and 
nothing  being  left  but  a  tough  connective  tissue  which  contains  very  few  vessels  and 
which  sometimes  is  converted  to  a  large  extent  into  fatty  tissue. 

Pannus  proves,  upon  histological  examination,  to  be  a  layer  of  new-formed  tissue, 
which,  starting  from  the  limbus,  spreads  over  the  cornea  (Fig.  50,  P).  It  is  a  soft  tissue 
which  is  extremely  rich  in  cells,  and  greatly  resembles  the  infiltrated  trachomaix)us 
conjunctiva.     This  tissue  abounds  in  vessels,  and  occurs  in  alternately  thicker  and 
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Fia.  50. — Cbobs   suction   Through   the    Margin    of   a   Cornea    Affected   with   Pannus. 

Magnified  125X1. 

Beneath  the  epithelium,  B,  E,  is  the  limbus,  £,  greatly  thickened  by  cellular  infiltration;  from 
it  the  pannus,  P,  in  which  are  perceived  the  cross  sections  of  several  vessels,  extends  between  the  epi- 
thelium and  Bowman's  membrane,  B,  over  the  cornea,  C    S,  sclera. 

thinner  layers,  for  which  reason  the  pannus  looks  imeven  and  nodulated.  Pannus, 
when  it  is  quite  superficial,  insinuates  itself  between  Bowman's  membrane  (Fig.  60,  B) 
and  the  epithelium  (Fig.  50,  E)^  the  latter  being  thus  lifted  off  from  Bowman's  membrane 
and  made  to  cover  the  pannus.  In  such  a  case  it  is  possible  for  the  cornea  to  regain 
completely  its  normal  structure  and  transparency  after  the  resorption  of  the  pannus, 
since  then  the  epithelium  is  once  more  directly  appUed  to  Bowman's  membrane.  But 
when  the  pannus  lasts  for  a  long  time  it  destroys  Bowman's  membrane,  and  this  is 
still  more  true  of  the  less  frequent  cases  in  which  the  pannus  from  the  very  outset 
penetrates  beneath  Bowman's  membrane.  Later  on,  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea  are  infiltrated  with  a  tissue  abounding  in  cells.  Then  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  has  become  impossible. 

For  some  forms  and  stages  of  pannus  special  names  are  in  use.  A  recent  pannus, 
which  haa  not  yet  become  thick,  is  called  pannus  tenuis,  and  if  it  is  very  vascular, 
pannus  vasculosus.  If  the  pannus  has  acquired  a  considerable  thickness,  it  is  then 
known  as  pannus  crassus  or  pannus  camosus.  Sometimes  the  pannus  is  so  big  that  one 
might  imagine  that  he  was  looking  at  exuberant  granulations  ("proud  flesh  ")  upon  the 
affected  region  of  the  cornea.  This  is  pannus  sarcomatosus.  This  adjective  is  also 
applied  to  the  hypertrophied  conjunctiva,  as,  for  example,  in  the  expression  ectropion 
sarcomatosum.  It  would  be  best  to  discard  these  antiquated  expressions  altogether, 
and  especially  the  designation  sarcomatosus,  which  can  give  rise  to  confusion  with 
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neoplasms — sarcomata.  An  old  pannus,  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  poor  in 
vessels,  is  a  pannus  siccus. 

A  rare  metamorphosis  that  has  been  observed  in  pannus  is  a  process  of  sclerosis 
in  which  there  develops  from  the  pannus  a  dense  white  or  yellowish  tissue  containing 
very  few  vessels.  This  tissue  resembles  a  dense  scar,  e.  g.,  such  as  occurs  after  deep 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  replaces  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea — those  extending,  for  example,  from  the  upper  border  to  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
if  the  pannus  itself  had  covered  the  upper  half  of  the  latter.  Another  change  in  old 
pannus  consists  in  the  development  of  small,  intensely  white  spots,  which  frequently 
form  a  group  in  the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea.  The  appearance  of  the  spots, 
which  lie  close  to  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  pannus,  reminds  one  of  lead  incrus- 
tation.    The  spots  are  superficial  in  seat,  and  may  be  removed  by  scraping  (§  45). 

For  paeudo-pterygium,  see  page  200. 

What  are  the  causes  of  pannus  in  trachoma?  Some  see  in  pannus  a  direct  transfer 
of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea.  Against  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  transfer  per  continuitatem,  it  has  been  urged,  and  with  justice,  that  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  interposed  between  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  the 
rim  of  the  cornea,  namely,  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  tracho- 
matous process.  Another  explanation  starts  from  the  fact  that  pannus  in  trachoma 
as  a  rule  begins  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  imder  ordinary  circumstances  has 
covered  this  portion  entirely,  before  the  lower  half  has  been  attacked  at  all.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  upper  lid,  by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  its  conjunctival  surface,  causes 
mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  inflam- 
mation in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  factor  does  come  into  play  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pannus,  but  it  can  not  be  the  only  nor  even  the  most  important  cause  of  pannus; 
for  we  often  find  the  greatest  roughness  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus, 
and  conversely  find  pannus  in  cases  in  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  almost  per- 
fectly smooth.  At  the  present  time  we  can  merely  say  that  anatomically  pannus  is 
analogous  to  trachoma  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  that  it  is  a  trachomatous  affection 
of  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  cornea — i.  e.,  of  the  conjunctival  layer 
of  the  cornea.  That  this  part  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  diseased  in  trachoma  as 
readily  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  or  of  the  fold  of  transition,  shoidd  not  excite  our 
wonder;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  diificidt  to  understand  why  the  remainder  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  conjunctiva  sderse,  does  not  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  trachomatous 
process.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is  the  correct  one.  Fig.  50  shows  that  the 
infiltration  of  small  cells  is  particularly  marked  in  the  limbus  of  the  cornea  (L),  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends  from  the  latter  over  the  cornea  itself.  So  also,  where 
we  make  a  macroscopical  inspection,  we  find  the  limbus,  at  the  spot  where  a  pannus  is 
on  the  point  of  developing,  intensely  reddened  and  so  greatly  swollen  that  sometimes 
it  forms  quite  a  thick  outgrowth.  Hence  the  impetus  to  the  formation  of  a  pannus 
seems  to  be  given  by  a  trachomatous  affection  of  the  limbus.  Now,  then,  we  must 
propoimd  the  following  questions:  1.  Why  is  it  that  the  limbus  in  particular  is  affected 
so  intensely  in  trachoma?  and,  2.  Why  does  the  inflammation  pass  from  the  limbus 
to  the  cornea  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e.,  to  the  scleral  conjunctiva?  The 
first  question  must  find  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  limbus  is  by  far  the  most 
vascular  portion  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  and  hence  the  part  that  is  the  most  apt  to 
be  inflamed.  That  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  limbus  in  a  centripetal  direction 
— that  is,  upon  the  cornea,  and  not  in  a  centrifugal  direction  upon  the  conjunctiva 
sclercD,  agrees  with  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  other  affections  of  the  limbus 
and  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cornea.  We  are  acquainted  with  many  diseases 
in  which  inflammatory  infiltrations  or  vessels  push  their  way  inward  from  the  limbus 
into  the  cornea.  Prob&bly  this  depends  upon  the  centripetal  direction  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva.  The  arterial  vessels  nm  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  limbus,  where  they  form  a  dense  network  of  capillary  loops.  At  this  point, 
where  the  centripetal  stream  of  blood  finds  its  hmits,  a  circulation  of  lymph  begins, 
which  is  directed  the  same  way  and  enters  the  cornea;  and  it  is  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  mflammatory  products  advance,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  which  jut  out  from 
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the  marginal  loops  of  the  comea  tend  to  make  their  way.  Finally,  it  still  remains  to 
be  explained  why  pannus  generally  begins  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  comea  or  why, 
in  other  words,  the  limbus  is  first  affected  at  this  point.  If  an  eye  is  infected  with  tra- 
choma, the  conjunctiva  is  not  attacked  by  the  infection  in  its  whole  extent  alike,  but 
the  infective  matter  adheres  first  to  some  circumscribed  portion  of  the  conjunctiva — 
generally  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  or  of  the  fornix,  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
be  affected  with  trachoma.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  affection  can  spread 
from  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  that  is  first  attacked  to  other  parts,  namely,  by  continu- 
ity, in  which  case  it  extends  gradually  over  the  neighboring  parts;  and,  by  contiguity, 
in  which  case  through  contact  with  the  diseased  conjunctiva  tarsi  there  is  an  infection 
of  those  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  that  lie  opposite  the  former,  and  especially 
of  the  limbus,  which  is  especially  predisposed  to  infection.*  Now,  it  is  precisely  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  comea  that  the  limbus  is  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
upper  lid,  and  that,  too,  not  only  at  night,  but  also  all  day,  while  the  eye  is  open,  since 
normally,  even  when  the  eye  is  open,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  comea  is  covered  by 
the  upper  lid.  Here,  therefore,  the  constant  contact  that  exists  is  most  favorable  to 
an  iiifection  of  the  limbus  by  the  diseased  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  That  the  rough 
condition  of  the  latter  assists  in  the  production  of  this  infection  is  likely.  Such  a  con- 
dition acts  partly  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  partly  by  giving  an  impetus  to  infection 
by  producing  small  multiple  lesions  of  the  conjunctival  and  corneal  epithelium. 

The  ptosis  which  almost  always  accompanies  trachoma  and  which  gives  trachoma- 
tous patients  their  characteristic  appearance  is  in  many  cases  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  lid  droops  because  it  is  heavy.  Ptosis,  however,  is  observed  even  when  the 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  is  inconsiderable,  or  indeed  not  present  at  all,  and  some- 
times patients  come  to  a  physician  solely  on  account  of  the  ptosis,  without  having 
experienced  any  other  trouble  from  their  trachoma.  There  must  therefore  be  some 
other  cause  for  the  ptosis  beside  the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva.  I  suspect  that  the 
organic  elevator  of  the  lid  (musculus  palpebralis  superior — 8eepage614andFig.  39, 0, 
whose  smooth  muscular  fibers  lie  directly  beneath  the  retrotaraal  conjimctiva,  shares 
in  the  inflanmiation  of  the  latter  (and  in  older  cases  shares  in  its  cicatricial  contraction), 
and  consequently  becomes  paralyzed. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  the  position  of  follicular  conjunctivitis  with  regard  to 
trachoma.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  in  young  people,  while  trachoma,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  seldom  met  with  in  children.  The  two  diseases  are  very  similar,  in  that 
lymph  follicles  occur  as  characteristic  formations  in  both.  In  follicular  catarrh  they 
are  smaller,  are  more  sharply  limited,  and  project  farther  above  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva;  in  trachoma  they  are  larger,  destitute  of  sharp  outlines,  and  less  promi- 
nent. Folhcles  proper  are  often  oblong-oval  (cylindrical)  and  placed  side  by  side,  in 
a  row  like  a  string  of  pearls,  while  trachomatous  granulations  are  round  and  more 
rarely  present  any  such  arrangement  in  rows.  But  these  characteristics  are  some- 
times so  obscured  that  even  experts  can  not,  in  many  cases,  make  the  diagnosis  with 
certainty,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  alone  affords  the  desired  informa- 
tion. Even  in  the  histological  structure  no  thorough-going  distinction  can  be  found 
between  follicles  and  trachomatous  granulations.  A  further  resemblance  between 
follicular  catarrh  and  trachoma  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  both  chiefly  occur  among 
bodies  of  men  who  are  confined  in  a  small  space.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
that  these  two  diseases  have  repeatedly  been  confounded  with  each  other;  and  a  number 
of  authors,  in  fact,  explain  follicular  catarrh  as  being  a  kind  of  trachoma  distinguished 
by  its  mildness  and  freedom  from  danger.  That  this  is  not  correct  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  in  follicular  catarrh  the  exciting  agent  characteristic  of  trachoma  is  not  found. 
To  the  same  effect  are  the  observations  on  the  origin  of  follicular  catarrh.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  yet  certain  whether  follicular  catarrh  occurring  among  confined  bodies  of  men 
is  propagated  by  contagion,  like  trachoma,  or  is  merely  a  result  of  the  contamination  of 
the  air  by  dust,  exhalations,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that,  under  certain  circumstances,  follicular  catarrh  may  arise  without  any  con- 
tagion whatever.  This  is  the  case  after  the  prolonged  instillation  of  atropine,  which 
is  followed  in  many  persons  by  the  development  of  a  typical  follicular  catarrh  with 
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very  numerous  follicles.  But  trachoma  can  never  arise  without  contagion.  A  further  and 
more  important  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is  the  course.  Follicular  catarrh 
is  not  associated,  or  is  associated  to  only  an  inconsiderable  degree,  with  papiUary  hyper- 
trophy of  the  conjunctiva;  it  never  leads  to  shrinking  of  the  conjimctiva,  to  pannus, 
or  to  any  of  the  other  sequels;  it  is  a  disease  perfectly  devoid  of  danger,  one  which, 
even  without  any  treatment,  finally  gets  well  and  leaves  no  trace  behind;  so  that  on  this 
account  alone  the  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  only  theoretically,  but  also 
practically,  of  great  importance. 

If  a  physician  in  any  case  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a  trachoma  or  a 
follicular  catarrh — a  distinction  which  often  cannot  be  made  in  the  first  examination, 
especially  in  cases  of  acute  onset — he  must  denote  the  case  as  suspected  trachoma, 
must  take  the  steps  necessary  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  must  begin  the 
treatment.  If  this  treatment  in  a  few  days  leads  to  rapid  decline  of  the  inflammation 
and  diminution  in  size  of  the  granulations,  the  case  is  one  of  follicular  catarrh,  since  a 
trachoma  would  be  much  more  obstinate.  The  right  diagnosis  can  also  be  made  if  it^ 
is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  exciting  organisms  of  trachoma,  but  the 
preparation  of  properly  stained  specimens  of  these  organisms  requires  special  practice. 

Probably  we  must  regard  the  formation  of  granulations  composed  of  adenoid 
tissue  not  as  anything  at  all  specific,  but  only  as  a  particular  form  of  reaction,  which 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhibits  toward  many  different 
sorts  of  irritants.  Such  a  formation  of  granulations  occurs  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
in  trachoma  and  in  follicular  catarrh.  Furthermore,  in  the  chronic  stage  which  follows 
acute  blennorrhoea,  granulations  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  are  frequently  found  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  in  such 
quantity  that  a  true  trachoma  is  thought  to  be  present.  Then  there  are  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  conjunctiva  (see  §  20)  which  begin  with  an  abundant  development  of 
granulations,  quite  as  in  trachoma;  of  these  Rhein  has  described  some  examples,  and 
I  myself  have  seen  several.  Again,  Goldzieher  and  Sattler  have  seen  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  abundant  formation  of  granulations  in  a  conjunctival  affection  which  they 
regarded  as  syphilitic.  In  regard  to  the  follicular  catarrh  produced  by  atropine^  it  appears 
that  the  irritation  is  a  chemical  one,  and  hence  the  catarrh  disappears  when  the  atro- 
pine is  replaced  by  another  mydriatic. 

Nodules  resembling  follicles  may  also  form  about  small  foreign  bodies,  as  when 
caterpillar  hairs  or  plant  hairs  have  gotten  into  the  eye  and  penetrated  into  the  tissue 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

A  disease  which  is  also  accompanied  by  granulations  is  Parinaud^s  *' infectious 
conjunctivitis.  '*  In  contradistinction  to  trachoma,  to  which  it  has  a  slight  resemblance, 
this  almost  always  occurs  in  one  eye  only.  It  develops  acutely  with  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  the  highly  inflamed  conjunctiva  reddish  or  yellowish  granulations 
form,  and  these  not  only  in  the  retrotarsal  folds  but  also  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids 
and  even  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The  granulations  sometimes  grow  so  as 
to  form  quite  large  swellings;  in  many  cases  also  there  are  very  small  superficial  gray- 
coated  ulcers  in  the  conjunctiva.  A  characteristic  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  swelling 
which  affects  the  pre-auricular  lymph  gland  and  indeed  the  whole  parotid  region,  some- 
times even  down  to  the  neck.  The  swollen  glands  not  infrequently  suppurate.  The 
disease  ends  in  recovery  within  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months  without  producing 
any  further  bad  results.  The  fever  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  and  also  the  marked 
implication  of  the  lymph  glands  prove  that  the  condition  is  an  infectious  disease,  which 
Parinaud  would  ascribe  to  a  contagium  derived  from  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at 
present  neither  the  causal  agent  of  the  disease  nor  the  path  of  transmission  is  known. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  disease  is  sporotrichosis  of  the  conjunctiva  (page  194). 

The  granulations  of  trachoma  disappear  on  exposure  to  the  radiations  of  the 
Kdntgen  rays  or  of  radium,  but  it  is  said  they  soon  come  back  again  (Birch-Hirschfeld). 

For  getting  rid  of  a  thick  pannus  many  employ  peritomy.  This  is  the  operation 
of  dividing  the  conjunctival  vessels  running  to  the  pannus,  either  by  simply  making 
an  incision  round  the  cornea  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  by  excising  a  narrow  annular 
strip  of  the  latter. 
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Jequirity  (the  seeds  of  the  Abrus  praecatorius)  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  use  in 
Brazil,  where  trachoma  is  epidemic,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  this  disease.  To  De  Wecker 
is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  having  subjected  this  remedy  to  scientific  examination  and 
of  having  introduced  it  into  Europe.  The  action  of  jequirity  does  not  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  infusion,  as  was  originally  believed,  but  upon  an 
imorganized  ferment  (abrin)  which  is  excessively  poisonous  (Hippel,  Neisser,  Salomon- 
sen,  Venneman).  A  pure  product  of  this  sort,  prepared  by  Rdmer  under  the  name  of 
jequiritol,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  infusion  of  jequirity. 

V.  Conjunctivitis  Diphtheric  a. 

16.  Conjunctivitis  diphtherica/^  like  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis  and 
trachoma,  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  spreads 
by  contagion  and  the  secretion  of  which  is  infectious.  But  the  con- 
tagium  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  two  diseases,  being  in  this 
case  the  diphtheria  bacillus  of  Loffler.  The  inflammation  produced  by 
this  is  generally  violent,  and  in  the  severe  cases  is  among  the  most  in- 
tense of  any  that  are  observed  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  lids  are  much 
swollen  and  reddened,  hot,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  In  particularly 
severe  cases  the  lids  are  actually  of  board-like  hardness,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  evert  them,  and  scarcely  possible  even  to  open  the  palpe- 
bral fissure.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  front  of  the  ear  or  in  the  neck  are 
swollen.  The  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  characteristic  of  the 
property  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  possesses  of  producing  a  profuse 
exudation  which  has  a  greatv  tendency  to  coagulate.  This  coagulation 
either  affects  the  exudate  that  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  which  consequently  clots  to  form  membranes,  or  it  takes 
place  within  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.  Consequently  we  may  dis- 
tinguish two  forms  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  clinical  aspect 
of  which  is  depicted  below.  This,  however,  does  not  suflSce  for  a  sure 
diagnosis,  since  the  same  picture  may  be  produced  by  other  bacteria 
beside  the  Loffler  bacillus  (see  page  176).  Hence,  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination is  also  necessary,  and  the  more  so  because  upon  it  will  depend 
in  part  the  treatment  (e.  g.,  as  to  emplojonent  of  antitoxin,  regulations 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease).     [The  two  forms  are: — ] 

(a)  The  superficial  or  croupous  form.  This  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  grayish-white  membrane,  which  adheres  pretty  closely  to 
the  surface  of  the  conjimctiva,  but  still  can  usually  be  removed  from  it 
with  a  forceps.  When  this  is  done  we  find  the  conjunctiva  beneath  to 
be  greatly  reddened  and  swollen  and  in  some  places  bleeding,  but  we 
notice  no  great  losses  of  substance  in  it.  The  membrane  which  we  have 
detached  consists  of  a  minute  fibrous  meshwork  of  clotted  fibrin,  in 
which  pus  corpuscles  and  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  conjunctiva  are 
imbedded.  The  croupous  membrane  covers  the  tarsal  conjunctiva; 
more  rarely,  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  even  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball. 
In  most  cases  after  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  membrane  gradually  dis- 

"  From  3i«>«>cpo,  a  membrane. 
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appears.  The  eye  now  merely  presents  the  condition  of  an  intense 
catarrhal  inflammation  which  gets  well  without  leaving  any  permanent 
changes  in  the  conjimctiva.  In  severe  cases  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  corneal  ulcers,  which,  however,  but  rarely  lead  to  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  cornea. 

(b)  The  deep  form  (diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  narrower 
sense).  This  runs  a  much  more  serious  course  than  does  the  superficial 
form,  as  in  order  for  it  to  occur  the  exudate  must  coagulate  while  still 
within  the  tissues  of  .the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  vessels  are  compressed 
by  it,  and  the  mucous  membrane  consequently  is  rendered  rigid  and 
bloodless  and  falls  a  prey  to  necrosis.  Hence,  on  everting  the  lids  we 
find  beside  the  marked  swelling  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  spots  in 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish- 
yellow  color,  and  often  contains  a  few  dirty-red  speckled  markings 
(ecchymoses).  In  the  severest  cases,  either  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  even  its  entire  surface,  acquires  this  character  and  is 
uniformly  gray  and  hard,  just  as  it  is  after  being  intensely  cauterized, 
^-  g->  by  the  action  of  Ume.  The  lymph  glands  in  front  of  the  ear  and 
often  also  those  in  the  neck  are  swollen  and  painful. 

The  condition  just  described,  which  develops  rapidly  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation,  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  stage  of 
infiltration.  It  keeps  up  for  from  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  .diphtheritic  process  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Then  the  spots 
of  diphtheritic  infiltration  begin  gradually  to  disappear.  Where  the 
infiltration  is  not  so  very  dense,  resorption  of  the  exudate  occurs,  but 
in  those  spots  from  which  the  circulation  has  been  altogether  cut  off 
by  the  infiltration  and  the  tissue  has  consequently  mortified  the  necrotic 
portions  slough  away.  Thus  are  produced  in  the  conjunctiva  losses 
of  substance,  which  soon  become  covered  with  granulations  such  as 
cover  a  raw  surface.  Meanwhile  the  secretion  has  become  more  abun- 
dant and  more  purulent,  for  which  reason  this  second  stage  is  character- 
ized as  the  stage  of  blennorrhoea.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  cicatrization ^ 
in  which  the  granulating  surfaces,  that  are  produced  by  the  sloughing 
off  of  the  gangrenous  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  gradually  grow  smaller 
and  are  covered  over  with  a  new  epithelial  lining.  Since  the  latter 
change  is  effected  by  a  drawing  in  of  the  neighboring  conjunctiva,  the 
conjunctival  sac  as  a  whole  is  contracted;  frequently,  too,  in  single 
spots  adhesions  are  produced  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and 
that  of  the  eyeball  (symblepharon).  The  more  extended  the  diphtherial 
process  the  more  striking  is  the  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva.  As  a  result  of  it  trichiasis,  cicatricial  entropion,  or 
even  xerophthalmus  may  subsequently  develop. 

The  deep  form  of  diphtheria  is  much  more  severe  than  the  croup- 
ous, not  only  in  regard  to  its  effect. upon  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  in 
other  respects.  Hence  the  cornea  is  much  more  frequently  and  much 
more  seriously  affected.     The  greater  the  extension  of  the  diphtherial 
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process  upon  the  conjunctiva  the  more  certain  is  corneal  suppuration  to 
occur.  If  the  entire  area  of  the  conjunctiva  is  infiltrated  and  rigid  the 
cornea  is  probably  always  irretrievably  lost. 

The  general  condition  of  the  little  patients  is  very  much  disturbed. 
They  have  high  fever  and  are  greatly  prostrated.  Weakly  children  not 
infrequently  succumb  to  the  severity  of  the  general  disease.  The  prog- 
nosis, therefore,  in  the  severe  cases  is  very  serious,  not  only  as  regards 
the  eye,  but  also  with  respect  to  life  itself. 

Etiology. — That  the  two  forms  just  described,  which  differ  so  much 
in  their  appearance  and  course,  are,  nevertheless,  the  same  disease, 
namely  diphtheria,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  Loffler's  bacilli  are  found 
in  the  conjunctival  secretion  in  both.  Often,  too,  the  patients  present 
other  important  and  undoubted  diphtherial  affections.  Small-sized 
diphtherial  patches  are  frequently  found  at  the  edges  or  angles  of  the 
lids,  the  nostrils,  or  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  sometimes  even  there  is  a 
fully  developed  nasal  or  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  mainly  observed  in  those  countries 
where  diphtheria  of  all  sorts  is  a  frequent  occurrence,**  and  occurs  es- 
pecially at  times  when  an  epidemic  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  is  prevail- 
ing. It  can  often  be  proved  that  children  affected  with  diphtheria  of 
the  conjunctiva  had  previously  been  thrown  with  others,  who  soon 
afterward  developed  phar3mgeal  diphtheria;  and  such  children  may 
themselves  in  their  turn  spread  the  disease  to  others  still.  The  predispo- 
sition to  diphtheria  diminishes  with  the  age.  Consequently,  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva  usually  attacks  children,  and  most  frequently  those 
between  the  second  and  eighth  year  of  life.  Adults  are  only  exception- 
ally attacked,  and  then  generally  by  one  of  the  lighter  forms. 

Treatment. — In  the  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva 
the  injection  of  antitoxin  is  indicated.  The  injection  is  best  made 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids.  In  addition  the  serum  is  often  instilled 
into  the  conjunctival  sac.  In  the  lighter  (croupous)  cases  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  employing  local  treatment  alone.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  this  is  chiefly  limited  to  careful  cleansing  of  the  eye, 
for  which  purpose  the  best  thing  for  us  to  employ  is  a  weak  antiseptic 
liquid  (beside  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  potassium  perman- 
ganate, a  solution  of  quinine  is  particularly  recommended).  Cold  com- 
presses, which  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  great  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  lids,  must  be  applied  only  when  the  conjimctival  circula- 
tion is  not  too  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  diphtherial  infiltration. 
Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  employ  warm  compresses  which  by  dilating 
the  blood-vessels  increase  the  circulation.  As  regards  the  conjunctiva 
itself  Fieuzal  has  recommended  painting  it  with  lemon  juice;  and  paint- 
ing it  with  strong  sublimate  solution  (1 : 1,000)  either  directly  or  after 
the  removal  of  the  membrane,  if  present,  is  highly  spoken  of.     Except 

13  [In  America  severe  cases  of  oonjunctival  diphtheria  are  of  rare  occurrence. — D.] 
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for  this  purpose  there  is  no  object  in  removing  the  membranes  in  the 
croupous  variety,  since  these  at  once  reform.  When,  after  separation 
of  the  membranes  or  the  slough,  the  conjunctiva  has  become  strongly 
congested,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  the  secretion  begins  to  be  abundant^ 
we  may  commence  the  application  of  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  by 
means  of  which  we  bring  the  swollen  conjunctiva  more  rapidly  back  to 
its  normal  state.  In  so  doing  we  must  at  first  proceed  with  great  caution,, 
use  a  pretty  weak  solution  (one  per  cent)  and  discontinue  the  apphca- 
tion  at  once  if  membranes  or  deep  infiltrations  once  more  develop. 

We  keep  on  making  the  appUcations  to  the  conjunctiva  as  long  as 
the  latter  is  red  and  swollen  and  discharges  a  copious  secretion.  If  in 
the  deep  form  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  partial  necrosis  and 
sloughing  of  the  conjunctiva  have  set  in,  we  try  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  cicatrization  to  oppose,  as  far  as  possible,  the  formation  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball  (doing  this  by  frequently  draw- 
ing the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball  or  by  laying  a  pledget  soaked  in  oil 
between  the  two),  for  adhesions  once  formed  can  be  removed  only  by 
an  operation.  Complications  affecting  the  cornea  are  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  that  will  be  given  further  on  for  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  in  general. 

All  operative  procedures,  whether  upon  the  cornea  or  upon  the  lids^ 
should  be  avoided  in  the  first  stage,  as  the  wounds  thus  produced  gen- 
erally become  diphtherial  too. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  infectious  character  of  diphtheria,  our 
special  aim  must  be  prophylaxis.  Accordingly,  we  remove  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  patient  all  persons  who  are  not  indispensably  necessary 
for  purposes  of  nursing;  but,  most  of  all,  we  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  children,  as  these  are  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  If  diph- 
theria has  attacked  only  one  of  the  patient's  eyes,  the  other  must  be 
protected  against  infection  by  a  carefully  applied  occluding  bandage^ 
just  as  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis. 

The  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  patient  must  be  particularly 
enjoined  to  cleanse  the  hands  carefully  after  touching  the  diseased  eye, 
to  destroy  at  once  the  materials  employed  in  cleansing,  etc. 

We  owe  the  first  exact  description  of  conjiinctival  diphtheria  to  von  Graefe,  whp^ 
in  Berlin,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  of  this  disease.  Hib  description 
relates  to  the  deep  variety,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  groups  of  cases.  In  the  first 
group — that  of  diphtheria  en  plaques — constituted  by  the  lighter  cases,  the  diphtherial 
spots  in  the  conjunctiva  are  found  under  the  form  of  large  or  small  islands,  which  occur 
especially  on  the  conjimctiva  of  the  lids  and  between  which  lie  areas  of  tissue  that  is 
not  so  much  diseased.  In  the  severer  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diphtherial  foci 
rapidly  coalesce,  so  that  the  entire  conjimctiva  becomes  rigid  and  bloodless  (confluent 
diphtheria). 

After  LdflSer  had  discovered  in  the  membranes  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  bacillus 
that  bears  his  name  it  was  soon  after  shown  to  be  present  in  diphtheria  of  the  con- 
junctiva also  (Babes,  Kolisko  and  Paltauf,  and  others).  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  a  membrane  forms  upon  the  conjunctiva  must  also 
be  regarded  as  diphtheria  until  the  presence  of  the  L6ffler  bacillus  was  demonstrated  in 
them  also  (first  by  Gallemaerts).    The  same  thing  occurred  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
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pharyngeal  diphtheria  and  larjmgeal  croup,  whose  etiological  identity  was  long  un- 
recognized. It  is  supposed  that  membranous  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane 
implies  a  feebler  action  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  than  does  diphtheritic  inflammation 
proper,  the  comparatively  slight  enect  of  the  bacilli  in  the  former  case  being  due  either 
to  their  having  lost  their  virulence  or  to  the  patient's  being  more  refractory  to  the 
influence.  But  apart  from  this,  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  beside  the  Ldffler  bacillus  other  germs  occur  on  the  inflamed  conjunctiva, 
such  as  the  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus.  In  fact,  the  streptococcus  by  itself  is 
competent  to  produce  a  disease  of  the  clinical  aspect  of  conjunctival  diphtheria;  and 
in  my  clinic  actually  the  severest  cases  were  those  in  which  the  streptococcus  alone  was 
present,  the  slighter  or  croupous  cases  being  associated  with  the  Ldffler  bacilli.  Such 
cases  of  severe  streptococcus  conjunctivitis  are  found,  particularly  in  children,  as  a 
result  of  the  acute  exanthemata  (small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever),  which  may 
thus  cause  blindness. 

Croupous  Membranes  on  the  Conjunctiva. — Croup  and  diphtheria  are  prima- 
rily anatomical  terms  denoting  definite  forms  of  inflammation.  Croupous  inflammation 
is  characterized  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  surface  of  a  tissue,  where, 
by  coagulation,  it  hardens  into  a  membrane.  The  essence  of  the  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation, on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  exudation  of  a  great  mass  of  material  within 
the  tissue  itself,  with  consecutive  necrosis  of  the  latter.  Diphtheritic  inflammation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  croupous  inflammation  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  injurious  cause  may,  when  acting  to  a  slight  extent,  produce  a  croupous,  when 
acting  to  a  greater  extent,  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
SourdUle  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  by  painting  the  conjunctiva  with 
ammonia  one  can  at  will  produce  either  the  croupous  or  the  diphtheritic  form  of  inflam- 
mation, according  to  the  intensity,  greater  or  less,  with  which  the  agent  is  api^ed. 
We  meet  with  the  same  experience  in  our  medical  practice,  when,  by  making  too  strong 
or  too  frequent  applications  of  the  silver  solution  to  an  inflamed  conjunctiva,  we  pro- 
duce a  croupous  coating  upon  it,  and  then,  in  spite  of  this  result,  keep  on  with  the 
application.  In  this  case  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  with  partial  necrosis  of  the  tissue 
wiU  ensue.  Chemical  irritants  of  an  organic  nature  may  bring  about  the  same  result. 
Thus  the  repeated  application  of  the  jequirity  infusion  produces  first  a  croupous,  after- 
ward a  diphtheritic  inflammation.  And,  furthermore,  the  same  thing  holds  good  for 
many  of  those  inflammations  of  the  conjimctiva  that  are  caused  by  micro-organisms. 
Thus  in  an  gonorrhceal  conjimctivitis,  when  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  degree  of 
severity,  either  a  croupous  coating  or  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  isolated  portions  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  be  observed,  and  such  cases  are  often  regarded  as  genuine  diphtheria. 

Accordingly,  the  same  cUnical  picture — e.  g.,  that  of  a  diphtheritic  conjimctivitis — 
may  be  produced  by  the  most  various  kinds  of  pathogenic  agents,  both  of  a  chemical 
and  a  parasitic  nature;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  pathogenic  agent — e.  g., 
the  Ldffler  bacillus — may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  clinical  pictures — i.  e.,  to  both  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  inflammation  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  nothing  more  than  a  very 
slight  conjunctivitis  having  the  appearances  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  employ  the  expressions 
croup  and  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  both  to  characterize  certain  anatomical  changes, 
and  also  to  denote  definite  types  of  disease,  each  of  single  etiology.  With  regard  to 
the  expression  diphtheritis,  I  have  adhered  to  Roser's  proposition,  using  the  word 
diphtheritis  as  an  anatomical  term  for  that  variety  of  inflammation  in  which  the  exudate 
undergoes  coagulation  within  the  tissue  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  diphtheria  and 
diphtherial  are  used  in  an  etiological  sense  to  denote  those  affections  which,  whatever 
appearance  they  may  present,  are  caused  by  the  L5ffler  bacillus.  The  expression  <at>up- 
ous  conjunctivitis  should  be  used  simply  as  an  anatomical  term. 

Formerly  most  of  the  spontaneously  developing  conjunctivitides  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  of  a  membrane  were  comprehended  under  the  terms  con^ 
juncthntis  crtiposa  or  membranacea,  and  thought  to  constitute  a  single  independent 
disease.  But  recent  bacteriological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  most  various 
pathogenic  agents  ^ay  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  membrane  upon  the  conjunctiva. 
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As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  a  croupous  conjunctivitis  may  originate  from  the 
following  causes: 

(a)  SponUmeoudy  developing  croupous  conjunctivitis.  This  usually  runs  an  acute 
course,  and  is  the  kind  that  was  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  conjunctivitis 
mipoea  as  a  distinct  disease.  We  have  seen  above  that  a  part  of  these  cases,  being 
catoed  by  the  L6fl3er  bacillus,  are  to  be  attributed  to  diphtheria.  This  knowledge  is 
pnustically  important,  because  we  now  know  that  even  these  apparently  light  cases  of 
coDJunctivitiB  may  by  transfer  to  others  produce  severe  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  (rf  the  pharynx,  and  that  we  must  consequently  apply  to  them  all  customary  pre- 
eaationary  measures. 

Croupous  inflammations,  sometimes  of  a  serious  character,  are  caused  by  the 
streptococcus,  and  less  severe  kinds  by  the  pneim:iococcus,  meningococcus,  etc.  Among 
the  cases  that  nm  a  light  coiurse  belong  also  those  of  acute  catarrh,  that  are  produced 
by  the  baciDus  of  Weeks,  and  are  associated  with  the  formation  of  membrane  (Morax); 
and  that  the  conjunctivitis  caused  by  the  gonococcus  not  infrequently  shows  mem- 
brane formation  has  already  been  stated  above.  A  severe  form  of  conjimctivitis  with 
membrane  is  caused  by  the  thrush  fungus  (Pichler). 

To  the  cases  of  membrane  formation  upon  the  conjimctiva  that  piusue  a  more 
cfewiic  course  belong  the  very  rare  instances  of  herpes  iris  of  the  conjimctiva.  These 
latter  can  readily  be  diagnosticated,  provided  the  characteristic  exanthem  of  herpes 
iris  (a  central  reddened  or  pigmented  area  of  skin  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  vesicles) 
is  also  to  be  found  upon  the  skin.  This,  however,  is  not  always  present.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  formation  of  membrane  like  that  upon  the  conjunctiva  occurs  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.    In  some  cases  the  disease  recurs  frequently. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  described  cases  of  membrane  formation  upon  the 
conjunctiva  which  were  peculiarly  chronic  cases — lasting  for  months,  or  even  years — 
the  miture  of  which  is  still  doubtful  (Arlt,  Hulme,  Morton,  and  others). 

(b)  By  the  application  to  it  of  external  irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  the  conjunctiva 
may  take  on  an  inflammation  with  membrane  formation.  As  already  mentioned,  such 
irritant  substances  include  bodies  both  inorganic  and  organic,  like  ammonia,  nitrate- 
of-«flver  solution,  and  jequirity  infusion. 

(c)  Losses  of  substance  in  the  conjunctiva  (and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  other 
mucous  membranes)  very  soon  become  covered  with  a  membrane  of  coagulated  fibrin, 
under  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  proceeds.  This  process  is  observed  after  opera- 
tions (e.  g.,  tenotomy),  injuries,  and  also  spontaneously  developing  wounds — as,  for 
eiampJe,  those  occurring  after  ruptin-e  of  pemphigus  vesicles  (see  page  188). 


VI.  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa.** 

17.  Symptoms. — In  its  simplest,  typical  form,  cenjunctivitis  ec- 
zematoea  presents  the  following  picture:  A  little  red  eminence,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  develops  at  some  point  upon  the  limbus 
of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  the  efflorescence  (Fig.  51).  In  the  beginning 
it  is  conical,  its  apex  being  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva. 
In  a  short  time  the  epithelium  at  the  summit  of  the  efflorescence  sepa- 
rates, and  the  tissue  that  lay  beneath  it  breaks  down,  so  that  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  so  to  speak,  melts  away;  and  the  cone  itself  bears  on  its 
top  a  minute  gray  ulcer,  which  thus  lies  above  the  level  of  the  neighbor- 
ing, healthy  conjunctiva.  By  a  continuation  of  the  breaking-down 
process  the  cone  at  length  disappears  entirely,  the  ulcer  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  speedily  becomes  clean  and  then  covered 

"tSywmyms:  Conjunctivitis  Isrmphatica  (sciofuloea,  phlyctamulosa,  pustulosa,  exanthematica), 
h«P«  eooionetiv*  (SteUwae). 
12 
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with  epithelium.  Thus  the  ulcer  heals,  without  a  visible  mark  being 
left  upon  the  conjunctiva. 

As  the  efflorescence  springs  up,  the  adjacent  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
becomes  hyperaemic,  the  injected  vessels  being  directed  from  all  sides 
toward  the  little  nodule.  Hence,  the  reddened  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
shows  the  form  of  a  triangular  sector,  the  apex  of  which  lies  in  the 
limbus  and  corresponds  to  the  nodule.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  perfectly  free  from  congestion. 

The  simplest  type  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a  sharply  circumscribed,  nodular  exudate,  to  which 
there   corresponds   an   injected   district  of   the   conjunctiva.     Conjunc- 


Fio.  51. — EczEifATous  Efflorescence  in  the  Luibits.    Magnified  62  X  1. 

The  sclera.  S,  is  distind^ished  by  its  more  delicate  fibrillation  and  ita  blood-vemela  from  the  i 

homogeneous,  non-vascular  cornea,  //.  The  nodule  is  situated  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  boundary 
between  the  two  membranes  but  more  over  the  sclera  than  over  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  densely 
packed  round  cells,  between  which  the  blood-vessels  are  recognisable  under  the  form  of  lighter-colored 
striae.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nodule  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  (c)  and  episclera  («)  are  bordered  by 
extravasated  leucocytes.  The  epithelium  {E)  ol  the  conjunctiva  is  bulged  forward  b^  the  nodule,  and 
at  the  apex  of  the  latter  is  thinned,  and,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  the  round  cells  mto  the  epithelial 
layer  itself  has  lost  the  sharp  border  ordinarily  existing  between  it  and  the  connective  tissue. 


tivitis  eczematosa  is  hence  a  focal  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  all  the  varieties  of  conjunctival 
inflammation  hitherto  described,  which  are  diffused  inflammations,  in 
that  they  extend  in  a  uniform  fashion  over  large  sections  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  clinical  pictures  which  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  actually  ex- 
hibits present  modifications  of  the  simple  type  above  described  which 
differ  most  widely  from  each  other.     These  modifications  concern — 

(a)  The  number  of  the  efflorescences.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  but 
one  of  these;  generally  there  are  several,  and  not  infrequently  a  good 
many,  present  at  the  same  time.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  larger  they 
generally  grow;  in  rare  cases  they  attain  almost  the  size  of  a  lentil. 
Where  there  are  many  nodules  present  they  are  small;  often  we  find  the 
entire  limbus,  or  even  the  cornea  itself,  covered  with  very  minute  emi- 
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nences,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  looks  as  if  fine  sand  had  been 
strewn  over  it.  Such  very  small  nodules  commonly  disappear  in  a  few 
days  by  resorption,  without  any  preliminary  disintegration.  When 
multiple  efflorescences  are  present,  the  injected  portions  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  belonging  to  the  separate  nodules  become  confluent,  and 
the  conjunctiva  then  appears  reddened  all  over,  so  that  the  focal  char- 
acter of  the  disease  is  obscured,  and  declares  itself  only  by  the  presence 
of  separate  nodular  exudates.  So,  too,  when  the  inflammation  is  great, 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  also  participates  in  the  injection,  so  that,  in 
that  case,  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  no  longer  an  affection  limited  to 
the  bulbar  conjunctiva. 

(6)  The  site  of  the  efflorescences  may  be  not  only  in  the  limbus  itself, 
but  also  exterior  to  the  latter,  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva, and  likewise  interior 
to  the  limbus,  in  the  cornea 
itself.  In  the  latter  the  small 
gray  nodules  are  situated  in  the 
most  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  52) .  By  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  nodule  there  is 
produced  in  the  cornea  a  very 
shallow  loss  of  substance,  which 
leaves  scarcely  any  opacity. 
Often,  however,  the  affection 
assumes  a  more  serious  form 
from  the  fact  that  the  exuda- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  spread 
farther  in  the  cornea,  extending 
either  into  the  depth  of  the  latter 
or  along  its  surface.  If  the 
infiltration  extends  through 
Bowman's  membrane  into  the 
parenchyma  proper  of  the  cor- 
nea, an  ulcer  is  produced  by  its  disintegration,  which  penetrates  more 
deeply  and  can  even  perforate  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  after  the  ulcer 
heals,  a  permanent  opacity  remains. 

(c)  The  comeaJ  ulcers  which  result  from  the  efflorescences  may 
assume  a  serpiginous  character — that  is,  they  may  spread  by  a  sort  of 
creeping  process  along  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  vascular  fasciculus  (Fischer),  which  is  also  called  keratitis 
fascicularis.  This  aifection  begins  by  the  development  of  a  small  ulcer 
out  of  an  efflorescence  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea.  After  some  days  this 
ulcer  becomes  clean  in  its  peripheral  half — that  is,  in  the  part  turned 
toward  the  corneal  rim.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  behavior  of  regressive  corneal  ulcers,  blood-vessels  develop, 
which  run  from  the  limbus  to  that  edge  of  the  ulcer  which  is  healing. 


Fia.  52. — EFrLOREscENCB  in  the  Cornea.     After 
Hayashi. 

The  eflflorescence  which  is  two  days  old  consists  of 
a  deposition  of  leucocytes  in  a  series  of  rows  between 
the  superficial  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  which  in  atten- 
uated form  are  still  to  be  recof^nir.cd  between  the  cells. 
Over  the  right  side  of  the  accumulation  Bowman's  mem- 
brane has  a  gap,  and  the  spot  in  the  infiltrate  lying  just 
beneath  this  point  no  longer  shows  any  nuclear  staining. 
Still  more  widespread  is  the  necrosis  in  the  epithelium 
which  for  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  accumulation 
is  transformed  into  a  mass  destitute  of  recogniiable  cell 
nuclei.  Thus  the  disintegration  of  the  efHorescenco  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  an  ulcer. 
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These  serve  to  keep  up  the  process  of  cicatrization.  But  in  the 
meantime,  that  margin  of  the  ulcer  which  is  toward  the  center  has 
remained  infiltrated  and  gray.  Inasmuch  as  at  this  place  the  infiltration 
and  the  subsequent  purulent  disintegration  keep  on  extending,  the 
ulcer  constantly  advances  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea,  while  on  its 
peripheral  side  it  heals  equally  fast,  and  trails  the  blood-vessels  after  it. 
The  vascular  fasciculus  accordingly  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  nar- 
row red  band  formed  of  blood-vessels  (hence  the  name),  and  extend- 
ing from  the  corneal  margin  some  distance  into  the  cornea.  At  its 
apex  it  bears  a  small  gray  crescent,  the  infiltrated,  advancing  margin 
of  the  ulcer.  The  arrest  and  recession  of  the  process  first  occur  when 
the  ulcer  is  completely  healed.  Until  this  has  taken  place  the  vascular 
fasciculus  can  advance  far  into  the  cornea,  to  its  center  or  even  beyond 
it.  The  small  ulcer,  however,  always  remains  superficial,  and  a  per- 
foration of  the  cornea  due  to  it  is  never  observed.  When  the  vascular 
fasciculus  has  at  length  come  to  a  standstill,  the  vessels  gradually  dis- 
appear from  it,  and  there  only  remains  a  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea 
wldch  corresponds  in  shape  to  the  long-drawn-out  form  of  the  vascular 
fasciculus.  This  opacity  never  clears  up  again  completely,  and  hence, 
when  found  at  any  time  during  the  whole  subsequent  Ufe  of  the  patient, 
enables  us  to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence  of  a  vascular  fasciculus. 

(d)  The  severest  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  are  those  in 
which  the  exudation  from  the  start  makes  its  appearance  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  cornea  as  a  widely  diffused  deep-lying  infiltration.  We 
then  find  the  cornea  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an  opacity  of 
a  uniform  gray  or  yellowish  color,  with  hazy  outline  and  seated  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cornea;  the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  it  is  stippled. 
In  the  bad  cases  the  infiltrate,  originally  gray,  becomes  more  and  more 
yellow,  and  finally  breaks  down  into  pus,  so  that  an  extensive  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  in  the  cornea.  In  the  benign  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  infiltrate  gradually  disappears  again  by  resorption,  and  the 
cornea  regains  its  transparency  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  an  extent  even  extensive  infiltrates  can  undergo  resolution. 

(e)  Instead  of  appearing  as  separate  circumscribed  foci,  the  exudate 
may  occur  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  new  formation  of  tissue 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea — that  is,  under  the  form  of  pannus. 
This  is  called  pannus  eczematosus,  to  distinguish  it  from  trachomatous 
pannus.  It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  show  a  predilection  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea,  but  develops  from  any  spot  whatever  upon  the  cor- 
neal margin.  It  is  ordinarily  thin  and  not  very  vascular,  and  is  quite 
apt  to  undergo  complete  resolution. 

Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  generally  accompanied  by  profuse 
lachrymation.  Mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  occurs  in  catarrh,  is  not  present  as  a  rule;  hence  the  lids  do 
not  ordinarily  stick  together  in  the  mornings.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  formed  by  those  old  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  has 
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passed  over  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  has,  we  may  say,  thrown 
it  into  a  state  of  concomitant  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia  combined  with 
spasm  of  the  lids  (blepharospasm).  Slight  in  some  cases,  in  others 
they  reach  an  extraordinary  pitch;  children  creep  into  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  bury  their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  struggle  so  violently 
against  any  attempt  at  opening  their  eyes  that  the  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  is  made  with  great  difficulty.  The  intensity  of 
these  symptoms  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  disease; 
in  fact,  it  is  precisely  in  that  form  of  corneal  affection  which  spreads 
more  extensively  and  penetrates  more  deeply  that  the  evidences  of  irri- 
tation are  often  pretty  slight.  The  annoyance  suffered,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  conjunctival  catarrh,  is,  generally  speaking,  greater  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — A  single  typical  efflorescence  upon  the 
limbus  passes  through  all  its  phases  up  to  complete  subsidence  in  eight 
to  fourteen  days.  If  several  efflorescences  are  present,  the  process  of 
cure  requires  a  proportionately  longer  time.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
would  not  last  so  very  long  if  it  limited  itself  to  a  single  attack.  This, 
however,  is  but  rarely  the  case.  Usually,  after  a  period  of  quiescence, 
or  even  before  the  first  attack  of  inflammation  has  quite  run  its  course, 
the  eye  becomes  red  again,  and  new  nodules  shoot  up  in  or  near  the 
limbus.  Thus  the  disease  may,  with  longer  or  shorter  intermissions, 
last  on  for  months  or  years.  Its  beginning  occurs  in  childhood;  the 
separate  attacks,  however,  are  often  protracted  until  the  time  of  puberty, 
or  sometimes  even  later;  the  affection  being  situated  now  in  one  eye, 
now  in  the  other,  then  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  the  attacks 
become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  at  length  cease  altogether. 

The  constant  wetting  of  the  lids  by  the  tears  frequently  leads 
to  blepharitis,  to  eczema  of  the  skin  covering  the  lids,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid.  Excoriations  are  frequently 
present  at  the  external  angles  of  the  hds,  and  blepharophimosis  often 
develops  later  on. 

The  prognosis  of  any  single  attack  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is 
favorable,  in  so  far  as  the  eye  is  but  rarely  rendered  entirely  blind  by  it. 
Superficial  efflorescences  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  ulcers 
which  penetrate  into  the  parenchyma  pr<;per  of  the  cornea  leave  perma- 
nent opacities,  which,  however,  are  in  most  cases  thin  and  superficial 
(maculffi  of  the  cornea).  On  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  of  the  disease 
as  a  whole  is  rendered  unfavorable  by  the  frequent  recurrences.  In  per- 
sons who  have  gone  through  many  recurrences  of  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa the  corneffi  often  bear  quite  a  number  of  maculse  as  signs  of  past 
attacks.  Thus  the  sight  is  impaired,  squint  or  myopia  often  develops, 
and  the  persons  thus  affected  often  become  incapable  of  doing  fine  work. 
In  addition  to  this,  children,  in  consequence  of  the  frequently  repeated 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  fall  behind  in  their  physical  and  mental  devel- 
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opment.  Finally  a  not  infrequent  outcome  is  secondary  blindness,  often 
occurring  many  years  after  the  inflammation  has  passed,  and  representing 
the  after-results  of  the  corneal  scars  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  which 
remain  after  the  corneal  ulcers. 

18.  Etiology. — Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent of  eye  diseases,  and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  -very  young 
children — those  under  the  age  of  one  year — it  occurs  but  seldom,  and 
it  generally  ceases  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Adults  are  attacked  by  it 
only  in  case  they  have  carried  the  disease  along  with  them  from  their 
childhood.  The  enormous  majority  of  children  affected  with  conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  Such  children  receive 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  nourishment,  live  in  damp,  poorly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  are  kept  constantly  dirty.  Other  children  affected  are 
those  who,  though  once  healthy,  have  become  run  down  as  a  result  of 
other  diseases  (scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough, 
etc.).  Such  children  as  these  look  either  pale  and  thin  or  bloated  and 
spongy-looking.  The  glands  at  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  neck,  and  in  front 
of  the  ear,  are  swollen.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  suppuration  of  these 
glands,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  scrofulous  infil- 
trations in  the  skin,  ulcers  and  fistulous  passages  are  produced,  which 
require  months  and  years  for  their  cure,  and  leave  characteristic  and 
disfiguring  scars  behind.  Patches  of  moist  eczema  occur  at  various  spots 
upon  the  body,  most  frequently  upon  the  face;  and  the  constant  coryza 
from  which  many  of  these  children  suffer  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  eczema- 
tous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Adenoid  vegetations,  too, 
are  not  rare.  In  the  lids  we  find  blepharitis.  The  nose  and  the  upper  lip 
are  rendered  thick  by  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation.  More 
profound  affections  that  occur  are  caries  of  bones  (caries  of  the  petrous 
bones  appearing  under  the  form  of  an  otorrhcea  being  frequent),  tuber- 
culosis, and,  in  girls,  delayed  and  irregular  menstruation. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  scrofula,  and  often  sev- 
eral of  them  at  once,  accompany  most  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa. Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  comparison  with  other  cases,  the 
•disease  is  observed  in  an  individual  who  otherwise  is  quite  healthy,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  other  indications  of  scrofula  occur  at  times  as 
altogether  isolated  phenomena. 

Therapy. — In  the  lighter  cases,  the  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  irritants,  of  which  calomel  and  the  yellow-precipitate  (or 
Pagenstecher's)  ointment  (page  58)  are  most  in  use.  The  calomel  in 
a  finely  powdered  state  is  sprinkled  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lower  lid  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  brush;  the  precipitate 
ointment  (0.05  to  0.15  of  yellow  precipitate  to  5  of  fat),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  or 
a  brush,  and  is  then  rubbed  about  with  the  lids,  so  as  to  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  conjunctiva. 
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Both  remedies  are  irritant  in  their  action;  the  precipitate  ointment 
more  so  than  the  calomel.  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
where  the  eyes  are  in  a  marked  state  of  irritation,  it  is  best  to  employ 
calomel;  and  subsequently,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
diminishing,  to  replace  this  by  the  yellow  ointment.  The  remedies 
mentioned  are  to  be  appUed  only  once  a  day,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
on  with  their  application  for  quite  a  long  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
relapses.  Both  find  a  contraindication  in  the  presence  of  recent  infil- 
trates or  progressive  ulcers  in  the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  before  having 
recourse  to  irritant  remedies,  we  must  wait,  meanwhile  employing 
atropine,  imtil  the  process  of  infiltration  has  subsided  or  the  ulcer  has 
become  clean.  Pannus  and  vascular  fasciculi  do  not  contraindicate 
calomel  or  the  yellow  ointment. 

In  the  case  of  ulcers  of  larger  size  covered  with  exudation,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  deep  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  moist  and  warm  com- 
presses, appUed  several  times  a  day  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time 
over  the  closed  eyes,  prove  most  efficient.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  deep  ulcers  and  of  the  cicatrices  that  follow  ulcers,  the  general 
rules  set  forth  under  the  head  of  affections  of  the  cornea  are  applica- 
ble. A  bandage  should  be  applied  only  in  case  of  imperative  necessity 
(e.  g.,  when  there  are  ulcers  penetrating  deeply  into  the  cornea);  other- 
wise its  use  had  better  be  avoided.  It  hinders  the  ready  escape  of  the 
tears  which  are  so  copiously  secreted,  and,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  wet 
through  with  the  secretion,  it  is  Ukely  to  set  up  eczema  of  the  skin  of 
the  fids. 

In  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  general  treatment^  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  etiology,  is  of  especial  importance.  The  child's  nourish- 
ment should  be  strengthening  and  administered  at  regular  hours. 
[Sweets,  especially  candy,  cakes,  pies  and  pastry  of  all  kinds  should  be 
forbidden,  and  only  very  plain,  but  substantial  food  allowed.  It  would 
seem  that  regulation  of  the  diet  alone  may  do  a  great  deal  toward  effect- 
ing a  cure  in  these  cases. — D.]  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  dwelling 
place  be  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  child  should  be  sedulously 
kept  out  in  the  open  air,  irrespective  of  any  photophobia  that  may  exist. 
Indeed,  in  any  case,  we  must  not  yield  too  much  to  this  symptom  of 
photophobia,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  keep  children  in  a  dark 
room  just  because  they  shun  the  light.  As  invigorating  measures, 
spongings  with  cold  water  are  of  service;  also  a  sojourn  in  the  country, 
especially  at  the  mountains  or  the  seashore.  After  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion has  run  its  course,  the  use  of  brine  baths  or  of  sea  baths  is  of  great 
service  in  preventing  relapses.  Unfortunately,  the  carrying  out  of  all 
these  regulations  is  only  too  often  frustrated  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  by  the  poverty  of  the  patients. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scrofula  consists  in  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
quinine.    [Calomel  in  broken  doses  (0.003-0.006  gm.  three  or  four  times 
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a  day)  is  also  used  a  good  deal.  It  may  be  given  in  these  doses  for  weeks 
at  a  time  with  advantage. — D.] 

The  sort  of  remedy  employed  and  its  dose  must  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case.  In  case  of  a  clinically  demonstrable  tuberculosis 
methodically  continued  tuberculin  injections  may  be  tried.  Furthermore, 
the  cure  of  the  eye  disease  is  favorably  influenced  by  treating  any  coexist- 
ing scrofulous  affections,  especially  blepharitis,  and  also  eczema  of  the 
face  and  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  adenoid  vegetations.  For 
the  affection  first  named  the  application  of  white-precipitate  ointment 
(1  to  2  per  cent)  or  of  ichthyol  ointment  (5  per  cent)  does  good  service. 

In  blepharitis  this  ointment  is  smeared  at  night  over  the  closed  palpebral 
fissure.  Eczematous  spots  upon  the  face  are  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
linen  smeared  with  the  ointment,  and,  to  relieve  eczematous  coryza,  the 
ointment  is  introduced  from  the  anterior  nares  as  far  into  the  nose  as 
possible  and  rubbed  in.  For  relieving  moist  eczema  of  the  face,  we  can 
also  employ  with  great  advantage  a  5-  to  10-per-cent  nitrate-of-silver 
solution  applied  with  the  brush,  after  removal  of  the  crusts,  to  the  raw 
cutaneous  surface,  which  thus  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  eschar,  under 
which  the  raw  spots  heal  rapidly.  This  application  must  be  repeated  at 
first  daily,  afterwards  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  crusts  continue  to  form. 

Many  of  the  patients,  who  generally  belong  to  the  poorest  classes, 
suffer  from  head  lice,  the  removal  of  which  often  has  a  strikingly  favor- 
able effect  on  the  eye  trouble. 

The  synonyms  which  are  used  for  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  such  as  conjunctivitis 
phlyctsenulosa,  conjunctivitis  pustulosa,  herpes  conjunctivae  (Stellwag),  originate  from 
the  view  that  the  efflorescence  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  is  a  hollow  vesicle  filled 
with  fluid  {<l>lvKTatva  [bladder],  pustula,  herpes  vesicle).  But  the  efflorescence  is  in 
reality  never  a  vesicle,  but  a  solid,  though  soft  projection,  which  is  formed  chiefly 
by  an  accumulation  of  leucocjrtes  (Figs.  51  and  52).  The  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  this  cellular  mass  do  not  begin  in  the  interior  of  the  projection,  but  at  its  apex,  so 
that  no  cavity  is  formed  (vesicle  or  pustule),  but  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  occurs,  l3ring 
upon  the  free  surface  at  the  apex.  The  name  herpes  comeae,  moreover,  can  give  rise 
to  a  confusion  with  true  herpes  comese  (herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zoster,  see  §  40). 

In  accord  with  the  precedent  set  by  the  older  authors,  I  formerly  called  conjunc- 
tivitis eczematosa  by  the  name  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  (or  scrofulosa)  on  account 
of  its  undeniable  connection  with  scrofulosis.  Later,  following  many  recent  authors, 
I  replaced  this  etiological  term  by  that  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  A  conjunctivitis 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  symptoms  of  eczema  I  have  observed  on  a  few  occa- 
sions in  adults  who  had  been  attacked  by  a  very  extensive  eczema  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  conjunctivitis  that  was  associated  with  marginal  infiltrates  of  the  cornea  which 
actually  led  to  perforation.  Although  the  clinical  picture  was  in  some  respects  like  that 
of  severe  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  yet  it  was  a  different  disease  that  was  in  question. 
Whether  the  conjunctivitis  of  scrofulous  children  can  properly  be  characterized  as 
eczematous  we  shall  first  be  able  to  tell  when  the  true  cause  of  the  conjunctivitis,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  scrofulous  eczema,  on  the  other,  has  been  determined.  If  we 
question. ourselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa 
we  must  keep  two  facts  in  mind. 

(1)  The  efflorescences  when  quite  recent  are  sterile,  containing  neither  the  ordi- 
nary pyogenic  germs  nor  tubercle  bacilli.    Inoculation  from  them  into  a  test  animal 
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does  not  lead  to  tuberculoeis.  Hence  it  can  not  be  assumed  tliat  like  other  inflamma^ 
tions  of  the  conjunctiva  they  are  referable  to  ectogenous  infection,  and  as  little  are  they 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  true  tuberculous  nodules. 

(2)  In  a  great  number  of  patients  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  there  are  changes 
which  are  cerUunly  tuberculous,  most  frequently  appearing  imder  the  form  of  scrofu- 
lous lesions  of  the  glands  and  bones,  and  not  infrequently  also  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. But  even  in  those  patients  who  otherwise  show  no  clinically  demonstrable 
evidence  of  scrofula  or  tuberculosis,  the  examination  with  tuberculin  (by  subcutaneous 
injection  or  cutaneous  inoculation)  proves  with  rare  exceptions  the  presence  of  latent 
tuberculosis.  If  then  the  efflorescences  are  not  actual  tuberculosis  nodules  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  occur  with  such  preponderating  frequency  in  tuberculous  men, 
we  should  not  be  far  out  in  explaining  them  as  being  due  to  the  action  of  toxic  substances, 
in  the  same  way  as,  for  example,  nodules  develop  in  tuberculous  individuals  after  the 
rubbing  of  a  tuberculin  ointment  into  the  skin  (Moro).  In  harmony  with  such  a  con- 
nection is  the  observation  that  after  the  inoculation  of  tuberculin  in  children  whose 
eyes  were  hitherto  healthy  the  efflorescences  sometimes  appear  on  the  conjunctiva 
after  an  incubation  period  of  about  14  days.  Should  subsequent  investigations  con- 
firm the  tuberculotoxic  origin  of  the  efflorescences  and  of  eczema,  too,  the  term  con- 
junctivitis eczematosa  would  then  be  really  justified. 

The  authors  separate  the  eczematous  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  from  those  of 
the  cornea  ;  they  speak  of  conjunctivitis  and  of  keratitis  eczematosa  or  phlyctaenulosa 
according  as  the  efflorescence  is  located  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea.  In  this 
way,  for  mere  love  of  system,  a  picture  of  disease  that,  clinically  speaking,  is  a  perfect 
unit,  is  torn  in  two.  In  fact,  we  have  here  really  but  one  single  disease,  which  is  localized 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  Frequently  enough  we  find  in  the  same 
eye,  at  the  same  time,  an  efflorescence  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  a  second  in 
the  limbus,  half  in  the  conjunctiva  and  half  in  the  cornea,  and  a  third  upon  the  cornea 
itself  (very  exceptionally  efflorescences  occur  even  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids). 
Hence,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease  the  expression  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa is  employed  for  the  disease  in  general,  no  matter  upon  what  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  it  is  localized.  This  can  be  done  without  doing  violence  to  anatomy,  inas- 
much as  the  outermost  layer  of  the  cornea  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea.  Accordingly,  we  can  regard  the  involvement  of  the 
cornea  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  as  an  involvement  of  the  "conjunctival  layer" 
of  the  cornea.  For  the  same  reason  we  regard  pannus  trachomatosus  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  conjunctivitis  trachomatosa,  and  not  as  an  independent  affection  of  the 
oomea. 

The  efflorescences  begin  with  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  beneath  Bowman's 
membrane  (Fig.  52).  This  is  so  adherent  that  it  can  not  be  lifted  up  by  the  accumulated 
cells  like  the  delicate  conjunctiva  sclerse,  and  for  this  reason  the  efflorescences  on  the 
cornea,  in  contrast  with  those  on  the  limbus,  are  not  at  all  or  but  little  prominent. 
When  the  infiltration  of  the  uppermost  lamellae  of  the  cornea  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  epithelium  over  it  and  then  also  ultimately  Bowman's  membrane  break 
down.  When  this  occurs  the  true  loss  of  substance  begins,  and  the  efflorescence  is  con- 
verted into  an  ulcer.  Pannus  scrofulosus,  too,  usually  begins  beneath  Bowman's  mem- 
brane; contrasting  in  this  regard  with  pannus  trachomatosus. 

The  dijffererUial  diagnosis  between  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  and  the  other  affec- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  made.  The  characteristic  mark 
of  the  former  lies  in  the  focal  character  of  the  affection  as  well  as  in  its  localization  upon 
and  immediately  about  the  cornea.  Only  one  other  variety  of  conjunctivitis,  the  con- 
junctivitis ex  acne,  shares  this  peculiarity  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa;  but  that 
disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  accompanying  acne  rosacea  upon 
the  face  (see  infra).  In  spring  catarrh  also  (§  19)  little  nodules  occur  upon  the  limbus, 
but  never  break  down  into  ulcers.  Of  the  diffuse  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
catarrh  might  be  confounded  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  For  in  intense  and 
obstinate  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  the  affection  spreads  to  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  which  may  become  very  much  reddened,  swollen,  or  even  velvety;  in 
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that  case,  too,  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  forms  upon  the  conjunctiva..  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  cases  and  catarrh,  especially  if  just  at  the 
moment  of  examination  there  are  no  characteristic  efflorescences  present  upon  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Fortunately,  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  does  no  harm,  since, 
with  such  a  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  existing,  gentle  cauterization  with  the  nitrate- 
of-silver  solution  is  always  indicated,  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
pustular  form  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  stage  between 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (see  page  132). 

Eczematous  pannus  is  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  from  pannus  trachomatosus  by 
the  fact  that  an  exact  examination  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  retrotarsal 
fold  either  discloses  the  changes  of  trachoma  or  established  the  fact  of  their  absence. 

Corneal  ulcers  which  have  been  preceded  by  the  efflorescences  of  a  conjunctivitis 
eczematosa  sometimes  are  located  so  very  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  that  they 
extend  into  the  limbus  conjunctivae;  and,  since  corneal  ulcers  as  peripherally  situated 
as  this  occur  only  in  connection  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  the  diagnosis  of  an 
antecedent  conjimctivitis  eczematosa  can  be  made  even  years  after  it  has  elapsed  from 
scars  having  such  a  situation  (Fig.  91). 

The  vascular  fascicvlvs  can  readily  be  confoimded  with  an  ordinary  corneal  ulcer, 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  healing,  vessels  have  made  their  way  from  the  limbus  so  as 
to  form  a  red  bridge  between  the  limbus  and  the  ulcer.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  ulcer's  extending  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea,  and,  after  the  ulcer  heals, 
only  a  small,  rounded  macula  is  left,  and  not  a  long,  opaque  stria,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vascular  fasciculus.  The  distinction  between  these  two  affections  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  vascular  fasciculus,  the  advancing  mar^n  of  the  ulcer,  infiltrated  with 
gray,  is  readily  visible;  the  blood-vessels  as  they  run  up  to  it  lie  in  the  furrow  which 
the  ulcer  has  channeled  in  the  course  of  its  progress — ^lie,  therefore,  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  corneal  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  ulcer  with  development  of  vessels,  this 
furrow  is  wanting,  and  the  vessels  have  a  quite  superficial  situation. 

In  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  calomel  plays  the  greatest  part. 
Since  this  remedy  under  its  own  form  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  was  at  first  believed  that 
a  purely  mechanical  action  should  be  ascribed  to  it  (a  scratching  of)en  of  the  efflores- 
cences, which  were  considered  to  be  vesicles).  But  opposed  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
indifferent  powders,  for  instance,  finely  pulverized  glass,  which  were  also  employed  for 
inspersions,  did  not  develop  the  same  action.  More  recent  investigations  have  proved 
that  the  action  of  calomel  is  a  chemical  one.  The  calomel  powder,  when  sprinkled  into 
the  eye,  remains  a  long  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac;  minute  quantities  of  it  are  trans- 
formed by  the  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  tears  into  corrosive  sublimate,**  which 
is  thus  continually  being  formed  in  small  quantities,  and  exerts  a  steadily  continued 
action  upon  the  conjunctiva.  According  to  others,  calomel  itself  is,  to  a  small  extent, 
soluble  in  a  salt  solution  such  as  the  tears  represent,  and  is  hence  efficient  imder  its 
own  form.  If  we  undertake  the  inspersion  of  calomel  in  patients  to  whom  at  the  same 
time  iodine  is  being  administered  internally,  we  not  infrequently  observe  a  strong 
corrosive  action  from  the  calomel;  for  the  latter  forms  with  the  iodine  excreted  in  the 
tears  the  very  corrosive  mercuric  iodide  (Schlafke).  These  two  remedies,  therefore, 
are  incompatible. 

A  symptom  that  is  especially  tormenting  for  the  patients  is  the  photophobia  so 
often  connected  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  In  many  cases  this  persists  obstinately 
for  months.  The  parents  then  bring  the  children  to  the  physician,  with  the  statement 
that  they  have  been  "blind"  for  such  or  such  a  number  of  weeks.  The  children  offer 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  forcible  opening  of  the  eyes,  especially  when  there  are 
excoriations  at  the  external  commissure,  which  give  pain  and  are  prone  to  bleed  when 
the  lids  are  separated.  Hence,  in  such  cases  the  palpebral  fissure  is  to  be  opened  cau- 
tiously and  not  too  wide,  so  as  to  avoid  making  the  struggles  of  the  children  still  greater. 
The  lids,  and  especially  the  upper  lid,  are  rendered  oedematous  by  the  constant  ble- 

"  [According  to  gome,  however,  calomel  can  remain  in  contact  with  tear  fluid  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  change. — D.] 
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pharospasm,  because  the  veins  of  the  lids,  which  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, are  compressed  by  persistent  contraction  of  this  muscle.  Furthermore,  a  state 
of  inversion  of  the  lids  (entropion  spasticum)  may  be  induced  by  this  forcible  squeezing 
together  of  the  eyelids.  Finally,  cases  have  been  described  in  which  children  who  have 
suffered  for  a  long  time  from  blepharospasm  were  perfectly  blind  after  the  disappearance 
of  this  symptom  (von  Graefe,  Schirmer,  Leber,  arid  others).  Such  blindness  is  transient. 
As  in  most  cases  no  objective  changes  were  demonstrable  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness, 
the  latter  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  central,  purely  functional  affair,  like  hysterical 
amaurosis.  In  other  words,  the  light  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
but  docs  not  there  pass  the  threshold,  i.  e.,  does  not  reach  the  consciousness. 

In  most  cases  the  blepharospasm  soon  yields  if  the  conjunctival  trouble,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  it,  has  been  ameliorated  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  case  the 
spasm  of  the  lid  is  particularly  obstinate,  we  often  obtain  rapid  improvement  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  the  child  to  open  the  eyes  for  some  time  at  least  once  a  day.  We  may 
secure  this  if  we  drop  in  cocaine  a  number  of  times  in  quick  succession  until  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball  has  become  insensitive.  Other  effective  measures  are  to  douche  the  child 
all  over  with  cool  water  or  to  dust  dionin  powder  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  These 
procedures  must  be  repeated  daily  until  the  spasm  of  the  lids  has  yielded.  The  oede- 
matous  thickening  of  the  lids  produced  by  their  spasm  is  combated  by  massaging  them. 

Besides  eczema^  the  following  exanthemata,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  associated 
with  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva. 

(a)  Acute  Exanthemata. 

Measles  is  regularly  associated  with  a  conjunctivitis.  This  appears  under  the  form 
of  an  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  develops  early  (before  the  eruption  of  the  exanthem 
upon  the  skin),  and  generally  disappears  of  itself  after  two  or  three  weeks  without 
leaving  any  bad  consequences  behind. 

Only  in  exceptional  instances  does  the  conjunctivitis  of  measles  take  on  a  blen- 
norrhceal  or  even  a  diphtheritic  aspect  (without  actually  turning  into  true  blennprrhcea 
or  diphtheria).  In  such  cases  the  cornea  is  endangered.  During  convalescence  in  some 
cases  of  measles,  when  the  conjunctival  inflammation  had  already  become  pretty  slight, 
I  have  observed  numerous  Meibomian  glands,  both  on  the  upper  and  the  lower  lids, 
becoming  inflamed  and  ultimately  suppurating  (hordeola  meibomiana,  page  635). 
The  purulent  contents  were  evacuated  partly  through  the  orifices  of  the  glfiiids,  partly 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  after  breaking  through  the  tarsus  and  the  conjunctiva. 

In  variola^  smallpox  pustules  not  infrequently  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
generally  upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  near  the  intermarginal  line.  Smallpox  pustules 
which  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  near  the  limbus  are  dangerous  from 
their  setting  up  a  purulent  keratitis  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea — a  condition 
which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ulcus  serpens  that  develops  in  smallpox  (see 
§  36.    For  vaccine  pustules,  se«  page  194). 

(6)  Chronic  Exanthemata. 

(1)  AcNB  Rosacea  CoNJUNCTiViB. — This  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  described  by 
Arlt,  begins  as  follows:  A  minute  nodule  forms,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation, 
upon  the  limbus.  This  efflorescence  breaks  down  after  some  days,  and  the  ulcer  thus 
produced  heals  without  leaving  any  visible  cicatrix  behind.  This  affection  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  simple  typical  picture  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  and 
shares  with  the  latter  its  peculiar  tendency  to  frequent  recurrence.  On  this  account  it 
is  very  tormenting  to  the  patient.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  attacks  only  adults  and  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  affected  with  acne  rosacea.  It  b  important  to  make  the  correct  diag- 
nosis, since  otherwise  we  might  labor  in  vain  to  prevent  the  recurrences — a  thing  which 
can  be  done  only  by  a  suitable  and  long-continued  treatment  of  the  acne  rosacea.  The 
conjunctivitis  itself  is  most  speedily  cured  by  dusting  in  calomel. 

(2)  PcMPHiQUS  CoNJUNCTiViB. — In  this  disease  the  conjunctiva,  although  red- 
dened as  a  whole,  displays  one  or  two  spots  that  are  deprived  of  their  epithelium  and 
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covered  with  a  gray  coating.  While  these  spots  are  slowly  undergoing  cicatrization — 
a  process  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  subjacent  conjunctiva — spots  of  the  same 
nature  appear  in  other  places.  Thus  there  is  produced  a  constantly  increasing  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva,  whose  progress,  it  is  true,  is  very  slow  (extending  over 
months  and  years),  but  is  irresistible.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  whitish,  cloudy,  and 
tense.  First,  the  retrotarsal  folds  vanish,  then  folds  make  their  appearance,  stretching 
from  the  lids  across  to  the  eyeball,  and  finally  the  lids  are  drawn  in  so  that  trichiasis 
results.  The  conjunctiva  at  the  same  time  grows  continually  drier,  and  the  lachrymal 
secretion  dries  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland 
become  occluded  by  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva.  Ulcers  form  upon  the  cornea, 
which  later  gets  to  be  clouded  all  over,  and  likewise  dry  upon  its  surface.  In  the  bad 
cases  the  lids  at  length  become  completely  adherent  to  the  eyeballs,  so  that  the  cornea 
is  permanently  covered  by  the  lids  and  the  eye  is  incurably  blind  (symblepharon  totale). 
Hence,  the  prognosis  of  pemphigus  is  very  unfavorable — the  more  so  as  both  eyes  are 
alwa3rs  attacked. 

In  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  pemphigus  of  the 
skin,  bullse  are  only  exceptionally  found,  their  place  being  taken  by  denuded  areas  in 
the  conjunctiva.  This  is  explainable  from  the  anatomical  character  of  the  latter.  Its 
epithelium  is  so  soft  and  delicate  that  it  can  not,  like  the  epidermis,  be  lifted  up  in 
broad  layers  by  serous  exudation,  but  ruptures  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds, 
BO  that  only  as  an  exception  do  we  chance  to  see  vesicles,  and  these  very  small.  The 
raw  spots  upon  the  conjunctiva  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles  soon  become 
covered  with  a  gray  coating,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  wounds  of  mucous  membranes. 

A  further  distinction  between  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  and,  indeed,  of  the 
mucous  membranes  generally,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pemphigus  of  the  sldn  on  the  other, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  process  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  correspondence  with 
the  more  delicate  structure  of  the  tissue,  goes  deep)er  in  and  hence  leads  to  scar  formation, 
while  the  pemphigus  vesicles  of  the  skin  heal  without  leaving  scars  behind. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  eruptions  of 
*  pemphigus  upon  the  skin.  More  frequently  there  exists  with  the  pemphigus  of  the  con- 
junctiva an  analogous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  or  nose. 
In  these  localities  the  pemphigus  runs  a  course  like  that  in  the  conjunctiva  and  may,  par- 
ticularly in  the  buccal  cavity,  lead  to  shrinking  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  to 
stenosis  of  the  mouth.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  a  lesion  of  the  kind  just  described 
exists  in  the  conjunctiva  without  pemphigus  being  present  elsewhere  in  the  body.  That 
such  cases  as  these,  which  were  first  described  by  von  Graefe  as  essential  phthisis  of 
the  conjunctiva,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  pemphigus,  is  not  certain,  though  probable. 

Treatment  has  no  power  to  restrain  the  process.  Arsenic  is  administered  internally 
for  the  pemphigus;  and  to  make  the  patient  easier,  mucilaginous  remedies  are  instilled 
into  the  eyes  as  in  xerophthalmus  (see  page  162) .  Transplantation  of  pieces  from  another 
mucous  membrane  into  the  conjunctival  sac  may  be  tried  in  order  to  replace  the  con- 
junctiva that  has  been  destroyed. 

(3)  Lupus  CoNJUNcnViB. — Lupus  of  the  skin  sometimes  is  continued  over  the 
edges  of  the  lids  upon  the  conjunctiva.  In  this  situation  it  appears  as  an  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  granulations  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  made  out. 
Lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tuberculous  disease,  for  which 
reason  reference  for  further  details  must  be  made  to  the  section  on  tuberculosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  (§20). 

In  the  case  of  other  exanthemata^  too,  for  instance  in  macular  and  papular  S3rphilideSy 
in  pitjrriasis,  psoriasis,  ichthyosis,  herpes  iris,  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  lepra,  etc.,  the 
conjunctiva  is  sometimes  characteristically  implicated.  In  lepra^  yellowish,  translucent, 
non-vascular  nodules  generally  develop  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  lie  both 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  in  the  subjacent  sclera  and  sometimes  grow  out  upon  the  cor- 
nea; when  upon  the  latter  they  not  infrequently  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  growth. 
There  is  an  associated  iritis  sometimes  combined  with  the  formation  of  lepra  nodules 
in  the  iris;  also  cyclitis.  The  nodules  in  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  finally  break 
down,  and  the  eye  is  lost. 
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Fig.  53. — Spring  Catarrh.  Outgrowth  on  the  Conjunctiva  of  thk  I.ids.  Taken  from  a 
man  eighteen  vears  of  age  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  for  two  years.  The  everted  lid  shows 
the  pavement'Uke  papillie  which  are  largest  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus;  from  this  point  down- 
ward they  become  smaller  and  dii^appear  completely  at  a  short  distance  from  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 
The  limbus  was  normal. 

Fig.  54. — Spring  Catarrh.  Outgrowth  at  the  Limbus.  Taken  from  a  boy  thirteen  years  of 
age  who  had  had  the  disease  for  two  years.  The  outgrowth  is  of  unusual  extent,  being  particularly 
broad  and  going  all  the  way  around  the  cornea.  From  it  dilated  veins  run  backward  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva. In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  nothing  wrong  could  be  made  out  except  that  it  had  a 
slightly  satiny  texture. 
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VII.  Conjunctivitis  Vernalis*®  (Spring  Catarrh). 

19.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Spring  catarrh  (Saemiscb)  is  a  chronic 
disease,  persisting  for  years  and  setting  up  very  characteristic  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva,  both  of  the  tarsus  and  of  the  eyeball.  The  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  broad  and  flattened, 
so  as  to  make  the  conjunctiva  appear  like  a  pavement  of  cobble-stones 
(Fig.  53).  Over  the  whole  lies  a  delicate,  bluish-white  film,  as  if  a  thin 
layer  of  milk  had  been  poured  over  the  conjunctiva.  The  changes  in  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  are  still  more  striking.  Growths  arise  from 
the  Umbus  at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea,  under  the  form  of 
brownish,  imeven,  hard  nodules  of  gelatinous  appearance  (Fig.  64). 
These  extend  partly  into  the  transparent  cornea  for  a  short  distance, 
and  still  farther  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  conjunctiva.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  nodiiles  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  break 
down  so  speedily,  these  nodules  never  ulcerate;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  very  stable  bodies,  often  lasting  for  years  with  but  slight  variations 
in  size. 

Quite  as  characteristic  as  the  changes,  objectively  perceptible  are  the 
statements  given  by  the  patients.  They  say  that  during  the  winter 
they  experience  Uttle  or  no  annoyance  from  their  eyes,  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  warm  days  come  in  spring  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  red  and  to 
water;  the  patients  are  greatly  tormented  by  photophobia,  and  espe- 
cially by  a  constant  itching  in  the  eyes.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  subjective  troubles;  conversely,  the  patients 
feel  easier  if,  for  instance,  there  occur  in  summer  a  series  of  cool,  rainy 
days.  In  autumn  the  troubles  once  more  abate,  and  during  the  cold 
season  they  disappear  completely,  only  to  begin  anew  in  the  following 
spring.  The  difference  in  the  objective  condition  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  is  considerably  less  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  great 
change  in  the  patient's  subjective  state,  and  consists  principally  in  the 
eyes  being  free  from  discoloration  in  winter  and  injected  in  summer, 
while  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  appear  but  slightly  smaller  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Spring  catarrh  is  a  pretty  rare  disease,  chiefly  affecting  the  male 
sex  and  the  ages  of  boyhood  and  youth.  Many  patients  seem  to  be 
in  other  respects  quite  healthy,  while  others,  without  being  scrofulous, 
display  besides  pallor  of  the  complexion  multiple  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  especially  on  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  Almost  always 
both  eyes  are  attacked.  The  disease  generally  keeps  on  making  its 
return  annually  for  three  or  four  years,  and  often  longer  still,  for 
ten  or  even  twenty  years,  until  finally  it  becomes  extinct,  without 
leaving  any  marked  trace  of  its  presence  behind.  The  prognosis  is 
therefore  good  as  regards  the  ultimate  outcome,  but   bad  as  regards 

^*Synooym:  OonjunctivitU  aestivalis. 
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the  duration,  as  up  to  the  present  time  we  know  of  no  remedy  for 
curing  the  disease  or  for  preventing  its  annual  return.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  unknown. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  cure  the  disease,  the  treatment  must 
be  limited  to  the  amelioration  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  We  combat 
the  inflammation  by  instilling  mild  astringents,  e.  g.,  solutions  of  zinc  (i 
per  cent),  boric  acid  (3  per  cent),  ichthyol  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  For  the  itch- 
ing the  frequent  instillation  of  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  (5  drops  of 
acidum  aceticiun  dilutum  to  10  gm.  of  water)  does  good  service.  In  many 
cases  the  dusting  in  of  xeroform  or  the  instillation  of  suprarenal  extract 
has  a  good  effect.  To  shield  them  from  the  light  we  direct  the  patients  to 
wear  protective  glasses  (of  grayish-smoke  or  euphos  glass).  If  we  have 
patients  of  pale  aspect  and  with  swollen  glands  we  administer  arsenic 
and  iron  internally.  Furthermore,  in  sununer  the  advice  must  be  given 
to  keep  cool,  use  cold  baths  and  showers,  or  reside  in  the  mountains. 

If  the  growths  are  of  a  considerable  size  they  may  be  removed. 

Spring  catarrh  is  not  a  catarrh,  as  the  not  altogether  suitable  name  chosen  for  it 
would  indicate,  but  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt  (1846),  wha 
regarded  is  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  Subsequently  Des- 
marres  mentioned  it  under  the  title  **  hypertrophic  p^rik^ratique,"  von  Graefe  as  gel- 
atinous thickening  of  the  limbus,  Hirschberg  as  phlyctsena  pallida.  Saemisch  first 
brought  into  prominence  the  characteristic  exacerbation  of  the  disease  during  the 
warm  season,  and  therefore  called  it  spring  catarrh,  by  which  name  it  is  at  present 
commonly  designated.  Homer  discovered  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tarsal  conjimo- 
tiva,  and  thus  completed  the  picture  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  its  cause  Kreibich 
and  Dimmer  propounded  the  view  that  it  is  founded  in  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  on 
the  conjunctiva. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  of  spring  catarrh  that  the  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  and  in  the  Umbus  are  equaUy  pronounced.  Generally  we  find  changes  of  one 
sort  only,  while  those  of  the  other  sort  are  merely  indicated  or  are  absent  altogether. 
The  cases  with  proliferations  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  proHferation  of  the 
limbus  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  contrary  kind.  Furthermore,  we  must  not 
expect  always  to  find  the  changes  so  striking  as  the  pictures,  which  purposely  are 
taken  from  quite  far  advanced  cases,  show.  The  papillse  are  often  quite  small  or  alto- 
gether absent,  so  that  the  bluish-white  veil  which  covers  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsua 
is  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  palish,  persistent  reddening 
of  the  eyeball,  consisting  of  a  coarse  reticulate  conjunctival  injection  combined  with 
a  distinct  ciliary  injection,  is  the  only  thing  to  indicate  the  trouble.  In  such  doubtful 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  sure  only  by  the  history,  of  which  the  specially  character- 
istic features  are  the  dep)endence  of  the  symptoms  upon  the  external  temperature,  and 
the  itching. 

The  proliferations  in  the  limbus  are  sharply  demarcated  from  the  healthy  cornea. 
Sometimes  we  can  see  in  the  cornea,  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  nodule,  a  narrow 
gray  stria  like  the  arcus  senilis,  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  nodule  by  a  narrow- 
strip  of  transparent  cornea.  This  opacity  usually  remains  permanently  even  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  proliferations.  Very  rarely  the  proliferations  advance  a  greater 
distance  into  the  cornea  imder  the  guise  of  a  tissue  which  is  Uke  a  pannus  but  which 
contains  very  few  vessels  and  hence  is  pale  and  gelatinous-looking.  This  may  actually 
cover  the  whole  cornea. 

The  papillary  growths  in  spring  catarrh  are  the  reason  for  this  disease  being  com* 
monly  regarded  as  trachoma,  and  being  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  bhtestoner 
The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  growths  do  not  recede  and  the  irritation  of  the 
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eye  is  heightened.  The  papillse  in  vernal  catarrh  are  much  larger  (broader),  harder, 
and  also  paler  than  in  trachoma,  and  above  all  are  distinguished  by  the  bluish-white 
lining  which  is  absent  in  papillary  trachoma.  Particularly  important  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  the  history.  The  extremely  characteristic  statements  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  a  return  of  the  disease  every  year  in  the  spring  often  establish  the  correct  diagnosis 
before  we  have  even  looked  at  the  eye.  In  hay  fever,  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  generally 
a  return  of  the  conjimctivitis  every  year  in  the  spring  (see  page  131).  But  this  recurrence 
is  an  acute  one,  and  runs  its  course  within  a  few  weeks,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
symptoms  of  spring  catarrh  last  during  the  whole  of  the  warm  season. 

The  papillae  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  are  hard — sometimes  as  hard  as  cartilage. 
They  are  produced  by  overgrowth  of  the  subconjunctival  connective  tissue  which 
later  undergoes  hyaline  degeneration.  The  presence  of  this  hyaline  layer  is  probably 
the  reason  for  the  bluish-white  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  deeper  layers 
there  is  present  a  somewhat  more  marked  cell  infiltration  consisting  mainly  of  plasma 
ceUs.  The  epithelium  itself  is  diseased  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  the  imder- 
lying  tissue;  it  proliferates  and  sends  offshoots  into  the  deep)er  parts.  The  prolifera- 
tions in  the  limbus  show  anatomical  changes  like  those  which  the  papillae  on  the  lid 
present.  The  secretion,  which  is  usually  scanty,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
eoeinophile  cells,  and  their  demonstration  can  be  utilized  for  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases.  The  distinction  between  spring  catarrh  and  trachoma  so  far  as  the  anatomical 
changes  are  considered  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  principal  thing  is  the 
connective-tissue  proliferation,  in  the  latter  the  infiltration  with  cells.  This  infiltra- 
tion in  spring  catarrh  consists  predominately  of  plasma  cells  but  in  trachoma  of  lym- 
phocytes. These  latter  become  aggregated  to  form  granulations,  which  again  is  not 
the  case  in  spring  catarrh. 

Amyloid  [>es:eneratioii  of  the  Conjunctiva.— This  rare  disease  has  hitherto 
been  observed  only  in  Russia  and  the  coimtries  adjacent,  and  was  first  described  by 
Oettingen  in  Dorpat.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva,  by 
reason  of  which  the  latter  becomes  yellowish,  translucent  like  wax,  non-vascular,  and 
very  friable.  With  this  there  is  associated  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
so  that  it  forms  large  swellings  which  look  like  new  growths.  The  affection  begins  in 
the  retrotarsal  fold,  and  from  this  passes  over  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  of 
the  lids;  in  the  lids  the  tarsus  also  is  subsequently  implicated  in  the  degeneration.  In 
a  case  that  has  lasted  a  long  time  the  following  clinical  picture  is  found:  The  patient 
can  not  open  the  eye  because  the  two  lids,  transformed  into  large,  misshapen  swellings, 
cover  it  up.  If  the  lids  are  drawn  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the  wax-like  conjunctiva  is 
seen  rising  up  under  the  form  of  a  rigid  prominence  all  about  the  cornea,  which  latter 
is  either  clear  or  is  covered  by  pannus.  Thick  swellings,  seated  in  the  retrotarsal  fold, 
protrude  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball;  the  plica  semilunaris  also  is  enlarged  imtil 
it  forms  a  misshapen  mass.  These  various  swellings  are  so  friable  that  they  often  tear 
when  an  attempt  is  made  simply  to  separate  the  lids  for  examination,  although  in  so 
doing  they  bleed  very  little.  The  disease  nms  a  very  chronic  course,  dragging  on  for 
years  without  any  real  inflammatory  symptoms,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  eyes  by  his  inability  to  open  the  misshap)en  lids. 

Miscroscopic  examination  has  shown  that  the  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva 
originates  from  the  subconjimctival  cellular  tissue.  This  at  first  is  found  to  be  very 
abundantly  infiltrated  with  cells  (adenoid  proliferation).  This  is  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  dully  lustrous,  homogeneous  bodies,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
either  of  amyloid  or  of  hyalin,  according  to  the  reaction  that  they  give  with  stains. 
Hyalin  may  occur  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  development  of  amyloid;  but  generally 
it  represents  a  variety  of  tissue  degeneration  (hyaline  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva) 
distinct  from  the  amyloid,  and  showing  no  tendency  to  pass  over  into  the  latter.  Hyaline 
and  amyloid  degenerations  present  almost  precisely  the  same  clinical  picture,  so  that  a 
positive  distinction  between  the  two  can  be  made  only  by  examining  excised  pieces  of 
conjunctiva.  Finally,  calcification  or  osafication  may  take  place  in  the  degenerated 
mucous  membrane. 
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The  disease  attacks  people  in  middle  life,  and  ordinarily  both  eyes  are  affected. 
Very  frequently  amyloid  degeneration  is  preceded  by  trachoma  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  affection,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  can  develop  in  eyes  that  previously  were  healthy.  The  actual  cause  of  the  disease 
is  not  known.  In  every  instance  it  is  a  purely  local  process,  for  the  individuals  attacked 
by  it  are  sound  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  body  is  concerned,  and  do  not  suffer  from  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  internal  organs,  with  which,  therefore,  amyloid  degeneration  of 
conjunctiva  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Medical  treatment  is  powerless  against  this  disease.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  removing  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lids  can  be 
opened  and  vision  thus  rendered  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary — indeed  it  is 
not  at  all  advisable — to  remove  by  a  radical  operation  all  the  diseased  parts,  since  the 
portion  of  the  growth  that  is  left  behind  generally  atrophies  of  itself  afterward. 

Leber  describes  under  the  name  of  conjunctivitis  petrifiains  a  disease  in  which 
white  spots  appear  in  the  conjunctiva  that  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  lime  and 
from  which  ulcers  develop  whose  floor  is  rendered  white  and  hard  by  lime  deposits. 
This  disease  drags  on  for  years  with  frequent  remissions,  and  produces  adhesion  of  the 
lids  to  the  eyeball. 


VIII.  Tuberculosis  op  the  Conjunctiva. 

20.  In  the  conjunctiva  tuberculosis  ordinarily  appears  under  the 
guise  of  ulcers.  Tuberculous  ulcers  are  located  as  a  rule  in  the  tarsal 
conjunctiva.  The  diseased  lid  even  on  external  inspection  looks  thick- 
ened. On  everting  the  lid  there  appears  upon  its  conjunctival  surface 
an  ulcer  which  is  either  covered  by  grayish-red  granulations  (Fig.  55), 

or  has  a  yellowish-red,  lardaceous-looking 
base.  In  its  vicinity  small  gray  nodules 
(tubercle  nodules)  or  outgrowths  resem- 
bling a  cock's  comb  are  often  found  in  the 
conjunctiva.  The  ulcer  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal;  on  the  contrary,  it  spreads, 
although  it  does  so  very  slowly.  It  may 
pass  over  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball; 
and  even  the  cornea  is  sometimes  covered 
over  by  a  sort  of  pannus.  In  especially 
severe  cases  the  ulcer  does  not  remain  con- 
fined to  the  conjunctiva,  but  eats  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  Ud,  so  that  even 
on  external  examination  a  deficiency  of  tis- 
sue is  observable  in  the  lid.  Quite  early  in 
the  disease  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front 
of  the  ear  becomes  swollen;  afterward  the 
lymph  glands  about  the  lower  jaw  and  in 
the  neck  also  become  enlarged.  The  clinical  picture  afforded  by  the 
disease  is  suflficiently  characteristic,  to  make  the  diagnosis  from  it  alone; 
but  to  be  quite  sure  upon  this  point,  we  should  remove  bits  of  tissue 
from  the  ulcer  and  either  demonstrate  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  them  by  the  ordinary  methods,  or  else,  by  inoculating  them  into 
rabbits'  eyes,  set  up  tuberculosis  in  the  latter. 


FlO.  56. — TUBERCTTLOeiB   OF  THB 

Conjunctiva. 

Taken  from  a  girl  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  looked  healthy  but  had  a 
clearly  demonstrable  affection  of  the 
apices  of  both  lungs.  The  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lower  lid  is  to  a  large 
extent  occupied  by  a  grayish-red  out- 
growth, demarcated  from  the  rest  of 
the  conjunctiva  by  a  border  which 
rises  abruptly  and  in  places  is  actually 
overhanging.  On  its  surface  the  out- 
growth bears  numerous  grayish-coated 
ulcerated  areas.     On  the  conjunctiva 


of  the  upper  lid  there  is  merely  a  lit- 
tle papillary  hypertrophy.  The  gland 
in  front  of  the  ear  appears  on  palpa- 
tion to  be  the  size  of  a  pea. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  generally  attacks  only  one  eye. 
The  patient  does  not  suflfer  pain;  it  is  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  lid, 
the  purulent  secretion,  and  subsequently  by  the  diminution  of  visual 
power,  that  he  is  annoyed  and  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  trouble. 
The  disease  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in  young  people,  and  runs 
an  imcommonly  chronic  course,  being  often  protracted  over  many  years. 
Even  after  an  apparently  radical  cure  it  shows  a  great  tendency  to 
recur,  and  it  can,  by  infecting  the  rest  of  the  organism,  finally  lead  to 
death  from  tuberculosis.  Treatment  consists  in  radically  excising  or 
curetting  the  idcer  and  then  cauterizing  the  raw  surface;  using  here  the 
galvano-cautery  loop  or  lactic  acid  (pure  or  50  per  cent),  and  in  the  latter 
case  taking  care  that  none  gets  on  the  cornea.  If  the  tuberculous  foci 
are  so  extensive  that  complete  removal  would  be  followed  by  great 
deformity  of  the  lids  or  marked  symblepharon,  we  may  try  to  dissipate 
the  tuberculous  tissue  by  tuberculin  injections  or  phototherapy.  For 
after  treatment  it  is  best  to  apply  iodoform  for  a  long  time  to  the  con- 
junctival sac  in  powder  or  10-  to  20-per-cent  ointment — iodoform  being 
specially  eflScacious  in  tuberculous  processes. 

Tuberculosis  and  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  identical 
affections,  in  that  both  represent  ulcerative  processes  produced  and  maintained  by  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  If  fact,  the  first  cases  of  tuberculous  conjunctival  ulcers 
were  described  as  primary  lupus  of  the  conjunctival  (i.e.,  lupus  without  coincident  lupus 
of  the  skin)  (Arlt).  The  two  processes  are  distinguished  only  by  external  differences 
relating  to  their  aspect  and'  course.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  lupous  are  distinguished  from 
tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  fact  that  they  have  migrated  from  skin  to 
conjunctiva,  and  that,  like  lupus  of  the  skin,  they  show  spontaneous  cicatrization  on  one 
side  while  on  the  other  the  ulcer  keeps  advancing  (see  pages  171  and  188). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  may  originate  either  in  ectogenous  or  in  endo- 
genous infection.  In  individual  cases,  to  be  sure,  one  often  cannot  determine  which  sort 
of  infection  is  present.  We  should,  e.  g.,  think  the  infection  ectogenous  if  a  quite  cir- 
ctunscribed  tuberculous  ulcer  were  situated  on  the  conjunctiva  of  a  man  in  whom  clini- 
cally demonstrable  evidences  of  tuberculosis  were  not  present  elsewhere.  For  example, 
a  particle  of  dust  carrying  bacilli  might  get  into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  by  its  sharp 
angles  produce  a  small  superficial  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  thus  infected  (tuber- 
cle bacilli,  according  to  the  researches  of  Valude,  not  penetrating  into  the  conjunctiva 
when  the  epithelium  is  intact).  In  favor  of  an  infection  of  this  sort  is  the  fact  that 
we  so  often  see  tuberculous  ulcers  begin  in  the  region  of  the  sulcus  subtarsalis, 
where  small  foreign  bodies  are  so  readily  retained.  In  such  cases,  the  conjunctival 
tuberculosis  may  represent  the  only  focus  of  the  disease  in  the  body — primary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  conjimctiva.  This  may  remain  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  conjunctiva; 
indeed,  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  even  heal  spontaneously.  The  rule,  however,  is  for 
tuberculosis  to  spread  from  here  to  other  parts  of  the  organism.  This  extension  may  be 
by  way  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  being  first  attacked 
by  the  tuberculosis.  Or  the  disease  may  extend  by  continuity,  the  tear  passages  first 
and  then  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  being  infected  by  the  tears  containing  the  bacilli. 
Those  cases  of  conjunctival  tuberculosis  are  so  regarded  as  secondary  in  which  there  is 
at  the  same  time  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  (especially  the  lungs).  The  eye 
may  then  be  infected  by  the  patient's  getting  some  of  his  own  tuberculous  sputum  into 
it.  Or  the  tuberculosis  extends  by  continuity,  a  tuberculous  or  lupous  affection  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  passing  to  the  conjunctiva  through  the  tear  passages.  (Not 
infrequently,  therefore,  we  find  conjunctiva,  lachr3rmal  sac,  and  nasal  mucous  membrane 
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attacked  at  the  same  time  by  tuberculosis,  and  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  case 
and  exact  examination  generally  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  affection  has 
passed  from  conjunctiva  to  nose  or  vice  versa). 

An  endogenous  (hamatogenous)  infection  is  present  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  carried  into  the  conjunctiva  through  the  circulation.  This  sort  of  infection  may 
be  assimied  to  exist  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  occurs  under  the  form 
of  discrete  miliary  foci  in  the  conjunctiva  (see  page  171). 

Sporotrichosis  Conjunctiva. — This  rare  disease  is  caused  by  the  Sporotrichon 
Beurmanni  and  produces  small,  light-yellow,  soft  nodules  in  the  conjunctiva  with  swelling 
of  the  neighboring  lymph  glands.  The  same  changes  also  occur  in  the  lid  margin. 
A  cure  usually  results  from  the  internal  use  of  potassium  iodide. 

Ulcers  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva,  besides  occurring  as  a  result 
of  tuberculosis,  are  also  observed  in  the  following  conjunctival  affections: 

(a)  As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctivitis,  an  example  being  the  minute  ulcers 
originating  in  the  efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  or  those  which  have  given 
its  name  to  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh. 

(6)  After  the  separation  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  conjimctiva,  as  in  diphtheria, 
or  after  burning  of  the  conjunctiva  with  heat  or  caustics.  Here  belong  also  the 
eschars  produced  artificially  by  the  use  of.  too  strong  applications. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  exanthemata;  ulcers,  for  instance,  which  are  derived  from  a 
variolous  pustule  or  from  the  rupture  of  a  bulla  of  pemphigus  upon  the  conjunctiva. 

(d)  Upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  there  is  quite  often  found  a  small  raw  spot,  from 
which  rises  a  little  mass  of  granulations.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  chalazion  which 
has  broken  through  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lid.  As  a  rule,  a  slender  soimd  can  be 
introduced  through  the  granulations  into  the  cavity  of  the  chalazion. 

(e)  Vaccine  ulcers  due  to  transfer  of  the  vaccine  poison  from  a  vaccine  pustule 
(Purtscher).  They  are  heavily  coated  ulcers  and  are  attended  with  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  pre-auricular  lymph  gland  (cf .  §  36,  Keratitis  Disciformis  and  page  624,  Vac- 
cine Ulcers  of  the  Margm  of  the  Lids). 

(/)  Ulcers  in  glanders. 

ig)  Ulcers  which  have  developed  from  the  breaking  down  of  epitheliomata  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

(h)  Syphilitic  ulcers.  Generally  we  have  here  to  do  with  those  losses  of  substance 
which  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  down  of  an  initial  sclerosis.  These,  as  a  rule,  are 
situated  near  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  but  are  also  observed  in  the  retrotarsal  fold  and 
even  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The  transmission  of  syphilis  appears  to  take 
place  most  frequently  by  kissing,  and  in  small  children  also  by  the  practice  which  many 
nurses  have  of  moistening  the  agglutinated  edges  of  the  lids  with  saliva  in  order  to  open 
them.  In  some  countries  it  is  the  custom  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  conjunctival 
sac  by  licking  them  out  with  the  tongue.  Occasionally,  also,  syphilitic  ulcers  have  been 
observed,  which  were  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  gunmiata  of  the  conjunctiva 
(Hirschberg).  Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities. 
Still  rarer  is  soft  chancre  of  the  conjunctiva. 

IX.  Injuries  op  the  Conjunctiva. 

21.  The  following  varieties  of  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  are  observed: 

(a)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Small-sized  foreign 
bodies,  like  grains  of  dust,  particles  of  coal  or  of  ashes,  which  so  often 
get  into  the  eye  during  a  railroad  journey,  the  wing  cases  of  small  beetles,, 
etc.,  fall  first  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  are  brushed  away  from 
this  spot  by  the  movement  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  generally  stick 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  at  a  spot  not  far  from  its  free  border. 
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where  a  shallow  furrow,  the  sulcus  subtarsalis,  runs  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  lid  and  catches  the  foreign  body.  The  pain  which  such  a  foreign 
body  causes,  and  which  is  often  quite  considerable,  does  not  originate 
in  the  conjunctiva  itself,  which  has  very  Uttle  sensitiveness,  but  in 
the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  with  every  movement  of  the  Ud  the  foreign 
body  is  carried  over  the  cornea  and  scrapes  it.  Hence  the  pain  is  absent^ 
as  long  as  the  eye  is  kept  quietly  closed.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  foreign 
body  after  the  lid  is  everted. 

In  other  cases,  small,  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies  penetrate  into 
the  conjunctiva,  and  may  remain  there  a  long  time.  Grains  of  pow- 
der remain  fixed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  without  giving  rise 
to  any  further  irritation,  and  may  therefore  be  left  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Larger-sized  foreign  bodies  are  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac  only 
when  they  get  into  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold.  In  this  spot  they  stay, 
remaining  still  even  during  the  act  of  winking,  cause  no  irritation  of 
the  cornea,  and  therefore  produce  but  Uttle  trouble.  After  some  time 
has  elapsed  they  begin  to  excite  the  symptoms  of  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh. 

(6)  Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not  rare,  and 
often  associated  with  extensive  infiltration  of  blood  (ecchymosis).  If 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  not  too  greatly  lacerated,  the  conjunctival 
wound  can  be  closed  with  a  stitch. 

(c)  Bums  of  the  conjunctiva  and  corrosive  injuries  are  pretty 
frequent.  Burns  are  the  result  of  hot  water  or  steam,  hot  ashes  (espe- 
cially cigar  ashes),  exploding  powder,  flames  striking  against  the  eye, 
molten  metals,  etc.  Of  corrosive  injuries,  which  may  be  produced 
both  by  acids  and  by  alkalies,  those  that  arise  from  the  action  of  Ume 
are  the  most  frequent,  the  lime  getting  into  the  eye  usually  under  the 
form  of  mortar.  As  a  rule  the  injury  is  greater  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
conjimctival  sac  than  in  the  upper,  because  the  eyeball  turns  up  the  mo- 
ment the  injury  is  inflicted,  so  that  its  lower  part  is  exposed  in  the  palpe- 
bral fissure,  and  also  because  the  hot  or  corrosive  liquid  flows  down  at 
once  into  the  lower  part  of  the  conjunctival  sac. 

The  action  of  burns  is  the  same  as  that  of  caustics;  the  conjunc- 
tiva at  the  affected  spots  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  an  eschar. 
These  spots  stand  out  as  gray  or  white  patches  in  the  midst  of  the 
reddened  and  swollen  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  not  escha- 
rotic.  The  eschars  separate  in  consequence  of  a  delimiting  sup- 
puration, and  the  resultant  granulating  losses  of  substance  in  the 
conjunctiva  heal  by  a  drawing  in  over  them  of  the  neighboring 
healthy  conjunctiva.  The  final  result  is  therefore  always  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix.  This  may  lead  to  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunc- 
tival sac,  or,  if  of  great  extent,  to  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball 
(symblepharon). 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  by  bums  or  caustics  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  sight  depends  primarily  upon  the  condition  of  the  cor- 
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nea,  which,  indeed,  is  always  implicated  in  -any  extensive  lesion  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Next  the  losses  of  substance  in  the  conjunctiva  itself  must 
be  considered,  since  the  adhesions  that  develop  from  them  may  more  or 
less  harm  the  function  of  the  eye. 

The  prime  therapeutic  requisite,  when  we  get  an  eye  under  treat- 
ment soon  after  injury  by  caustics,  is  the  complete  removal  of  any  cor- 
rosive substance  still  present.  We  remove  solid  particles  with  a  linen 
pledget  or  a  forceps,  and  then  wash  the  conjunctival  sac  out  thoroughly 
with  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  In  the  further  course  of  an  injury  by 
burns  or  caustics,  we  must  restrain  subsequent  inflammation  by  cold 
compresses,  atropine,  a  b'andage,  etc.  After  separation  of  the  eschars,  our 
aim  must  be  to  confine  the  resulting  adhesions  within  the  smallest  limits. 
For  this  purpose  we  repeatedly  draw  the  lids  away  from  the  eyeball  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  the  two  opposed  raw  surfaces.  If  the  defect  extends 
so  far  as  to  implicate  the  retrotarsal  fold,  we  try  by  transplanting  a  flap 
of  skin  or  mucous  membrane  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  adhesion  be- 
tween the  lid  and  eyeball,  starting  from  the  fornix  (symblepharon  pos- 
terius).  If,  nevertheless,  this  does  develop,  it  must  be  removed,  as  far  as 
can  be,  by  operation  later. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into  the  eye  purposely.  Chief  among 
these  are  what  are  called  crab's  eyes — lapidea  cancrorum.  These  are  flat,  calcareous  con- 
cretions derived  from  the  stomach  of  the  crab,  which  are  in  great  favor  among  the  laity 
for  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye.  The  crab's  eye  is  introduced  between  lid  and 
eyeball,  and  then  pushed  across  the  cornea,  carrying  with  it,  it  may  be,  mechanically 
any  foreign  body  there  present.^^  Sometimes  it  happens  in  performing  this  manipula- 
tion that  the  crab's  eye  slips  into  the  superior  fornix  and  remains  there  unnoticed.  We 
may  then  find  it  there  months  or  even  years  afterwards,  entirely  imbedded  in  the  out- 
growths of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  undergone  chronic  inflammation.  Foreign  bodies, 
like  sand,  ashes,  scrapings  from  a  wall,  etc.,  are  also  intentionally  introduced,  in  order 
to  simulate  eye  disease,  into  the  eye,  where  they  set  up  a  conjunctivitis.] 

By  the  entrance  of  caterpillar  hairs  (see  §  74  Ophthalmia  Nodosa)  or  of  plant 
hairs  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  acute  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  often 
with  the  formation  of  small  nodules  in  the  conjunctiva  inclosing  the  hairs. 

After  the  action  of  irritants  on  the  eye  an  acute  traumatic  conjunctivitis  is  produced, 
evidenced  by  intense  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva  with  great  photophobia,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  pain,  with  which  is  associated  in  violent  cases  oedematous  swelling  of  the  lids. 
Such  irritants  are  acrid  vapors,  liquids,  or  dust-like  particles  which  get  into  the  eye 
either  by  accident  or  as  part  of  the  day's  work  in  certain  industries.  For  the  physician 
it  is  important  to  know  that  chrysarobin,  which  used  as  a  remedy  (especially  for 
psoriasis),  may  cause  acute  conjunctivitis,  and  must  then  be  discontinued.  Under  the 
same  guise  of  an  acute  traumatic  conjunctivitis  occurs  the  conjunctival  inflammation 
which  follows  the  action  of  intense  light,  e.  g.,  after  dazzling  by  the  reflection  from 
snow  {snow  blindness),  or  by  the  electric  arc  light  (ophthalmia  electrica),    (See  page  24.) 

X.   Pterygium. 

22.  Symptoms  and  Course. — A  pterygium  is  a  triangular  fold  of 

mucous  membrane  which  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 

to  the  cornea,  either  at  the  inner  or  the  outer  side  of  the  latter  (Fig. 

56).     The  blunt  apex  of  the  triangle  lies  in  the  transparent  portion  of  the 

^^[EyestODes  (the  flat  opercula  of  certain  molluscs)  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. — D.] 
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cornea;  and  is  solidly  and  immovably  united  to  it.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  spreads  out  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  and  passes  into 
it  without  there  being  any  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two.  The 
apex  is  called  the  head,  the  base  the  body,  of  the  pterygium.  The 
part  that  lies  between  the  two  and  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  is  the  neck  of  the  pterygium.  Here  the  limits  of  the  fold  of 
conjunctiva  are  the  most  sharply  defined,  its  borders  being  inverted  in 
such  a  way  that  a  small  sound  (5,  Fig.  56)  can  be  pushed  beneath  them 
for  a  short  distance.  A  pterygium  of  recent  origin  is  succulent,  and 
abounds  in  vessels  which  run  converging  from  the  base  to  the  apex  and 
impart  to  the  pterygium  its  red  color.  In  fact,  from  its  similarity  in 
form  and  vascularity  (venation)  to  the  wings  of  many  insects  (Hyme- 
noptera),  the  name  of  pterygium 
is  derived.**  The  fold  of  con- 
junctiva forming  the  pterygium 
is  tightly  stretched,  so  that  there 
are  produced  a  number  of  radi- 
ally disposed  furrows  or  flutings; 
furthermore,  in  pterygia  which 
are  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  eye  the  plica  semilunaris  is 
often  quite  obliterated  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  pte- 
rygium (Fig.  56). 

In  the  course  piu^ued  by  a 
pterygium  two  stages  must  be 
distinguished.  In  the  first  the 
pterygium  keeps  on  gradually 
growing,  for  years  it  may  be, 
toward  the  center  of  the  cornea, 

which  it  may  finally  reach  or  even  pass  {progressive  pterygium).  Finally, 
the  pterygium  comes  to  a  standstill  so  as  to  remain  permanently  attached 
to  the  same  point  upon  the  cornea  {stationary  pterygium).  Whether  in 
any  given  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  progressive  or  a  stationary  pter- 
ygium is  determined  mainly  by  the  character  of  the  apex  of  the  growth. 
In  the  progressive  stage  this  appears  surrounded  by  a  gray  non-vascular 
zone  which  looks  thick  and  gelatinous.  In  a  stationary  pterygium  this 
marginal  zone  is  found  to  be  thin  and  cicatricial  looking  and  the  whole 
pterygium  is  thin,  pale,  nearly  destitute  of  vessels,  and  tendinous. 

Pterygium  occurs  only  in  that  part  of  the  cornea  corresponding  to 
the  interpalpebral  fissure.  It  is  found  most  frequently  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cornea;  when  there  is  already  one  in  this  spot  another  may 
form  on  the  outer  side  also.  The  two  pterygia  may  even  meet  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.     A  genuine  pterygium  is  practically  never  ob- 


Fig.  56. — Pterygium. 

A  sound,  S,  is  carried  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
pterygium,  P.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  way  in  which 
the  section  is  made  in  removing  the  pterygium.  C, 
caruncle.  The  adjacent  plica  semilunaris  has  been 
flattened  out  by  the  tensive  force  of  the  pterygium, 
and  is  hence  invisible.    P,  upper  punctum  lacrimale. 


M  From  [wrtpvytop,  the  diminutive  of]  irripv(,  a  wing. 
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served  at  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  both  eyes  are  attacked  simul- 
taneously by  pterygium,  so  that  we  sometimes  see  patients  who  have 
four  pterygia,  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  either  cornea. 

Among  the  injurious  results  which  a  pterygium  entails,  the  worst 
is  the  damage  done  to  the  eyesight.  This  begins  to  be  produced  as 
soon  as  the  point  of  the  pterygium  projects  into  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea,  and  it  increases  in  proportion  as  the  point  approaches  the 
center  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  pterygium  by  the  tension  to  which  it 
gives  rise  often  causes  a  condition  of  irritation  in  the  eye,  as  is  shown 
by  the  marked  injection  and  succulence  (catarrhal  inflammation)  of  the 
pterygium  itself.  In  addition,  the  membrane,  particularly  if  very 
much  reddened,  forms  a  striking  disfigurement  and  can  also  cause  a  re- 
striction of  the  mobility  of  the  eye.  If,  for  example,  a  pterygium  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  and  the  eye  is  meant  to  be 
turned  strongly  outward,  the  eye  may  be  restrained  in  its  movement 
by  the  tension  of  the  pterygium,  and  therefore  fail  to  move  laterally  as 
far  as  the  other  or  healthy  eye,  so  that  binocular  diplopia  may  be  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  this  faulty  placing. 

Etiology. — A  pterygium  is  nothing  but  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  drawn 
up  over  the  cornea  and  fastened  to  it.  It  originates  from  the  Pinguec- 
ula, the  degenerative  process  which  exists  there  making  its  way  into 
the  Umbus,  and  then  gradually  upon  the  cornea  itself.  The  pinguec* 
ula,  therefore,  grows  up,  as  it  were,  over  the  cornea,  and  in  so  doing 
draws  the  conjunctiva  after  it.  Since  the  pterygium  originates  in  the 
Pinguecula,  it  is  evident  why,  hke  the  latter,  it  should  occur  only  at  the 
inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  cornea.  And  as  the  Pinguecula  develops 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  influences  which  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
like  is  true  of  pterygium  and  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Hence  it  is  found 
only  in  elderly  people,**  and  in  them  especially  when  they  are  much 
exposed  to  wind  or  dust,  as  in  the  case  of  country  people,  coachmen, 
masons,  stonecutters,  etc.,  while  among  the  well-to-do  classes  ptery- 
gium belongs  among  the  rarities.  The  fact  that  the  conjunctiva  is 
stretched  tightly  over  the  cornea  accounts  for  the  triangular  form  of  the 
fold,  its  incurved  margin,  and  its  great  tension  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pterygium  consists  in  its  ablation  by 
Arlt's  method.  With  a  toothed  forceps  we  grasp  the  pterygium  at  its 
neck,  where  the  incurving  of  its  margin  permits  it  to  be  partially  lifted 
from  its  bed.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  carefully  dissect  oflF  the 
head  from  the  cornea,  upon  which  it  lies,  keeping  strictly  to  the  line  of 
division  between  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea.  We  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  remove  thoroughly  the  gray,  gelatinous  zone 
at  the  apex  of  the  pterygium,  scraping  it  away  if  necessary.      When 

1*  [But  in  this  country  at  least  b  observed  in  comparatively  young  persons.    Thus  I  have  seen  it  ia 
o  boy  of  nineteen. — D.] 
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the  whole  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  Umbus  has  been  separated  from  the 
cornea  we  circumscribe  this  segment  by  carrying  from  the  upper  and 
lower  margins  of  the  neck  two  converging  incisions  into  the  body  of 
the  pterygium  (the  dotted  Une,  Fig.  56).  In  this  way  a  rhomboidal 
piece,  containing  the  head  and  part  of  the  body,  is  excised  and  a  raw 
surface  remains,  one  portion  of  which  Ues  in  the  cornea,  the  other  in 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This  last  is  covered  by  uniting  the  upper 
lind  lower  margins  of  the  section  by  means  of  one  or  two  interrupted 


g  m 


Fig.  57. — Longitudinal  Section  trrouoh  a  Ptbrtgiuii.    Magnified  12  X  1. 

The  apex  of  the  pterygium  is  shown  at  m  through  the  end  of  Bowman's  membrane.  At  g  i"  the 
boundary  between  the  epithelitmi  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cornea.  At  6,  &i.  &ii,  lie  cavities  lined 
-with  epithelium.  These  are  the  cross  sections  of  spaces  which  jut  in  from  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
pterygium,  between  the  latter  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which  are  divided  bv  the  section 
tAoee  to  their  blind  extremity.  Beneath  them  at  m  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  Bowman  s  membrane. 
The  eye  had  a  wide  pupil,  consequently  the  iris  in  the  section  looks  short  and  thick;  its  pupillary  por- 
tion nses  abruptly  from  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  and  indeed  actually  is  overhanging  so  as  to 
conceal  the  retmal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris  (compare  Fig.  143).  Conspicuously  visible  on  the  anterior 
aurfaee  of  the  iris  are  the  very  protuberant  contraction  folds,  /,  also  the  orifice  of  a  crypt,  c,  and  lastly 
an  accumulation  of  pigmented  cells  n  in  the  superficial  layers  which  appear  as  a  brown  spot  in  the 
otherwise  blue  iris  (luevus  iridia). 


sutures.  The  wound  in  the  cornea  heals  by  a  cicatrix  forming  over  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  permanent  opacity  remains.  Care  in  sewing 
up  the  conjunctival  wound  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  hmbus,  as  otherwise  the  conjunctiva  grows 
anew  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  the  pterygium  recurs. 
However,  even  after  carefully  performed  operations  relapses  are  not 
infrequent,  and  then  a  second  removal  is  required. 

Ablation  is  indicated  in  every  case  of  progressive  pterygium.    Even 
though  the  pterygium  is  still  small,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
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grow  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  Hence  we  prefer  by  per- 
forming ablation  to  guard  in  time  against  injury  to  the  eyesight.  If 
the  pterygium  has  approached  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  cornea 
to  cause  disturbance  of  vision,  this  disturbance  is  indeed  rendered  less 
by  the  operation  of  ablation,  but  is  not  completely  done  away  with, 
since  those  spots  of  the  cornea,  which  were  occupied  by  the  pterygium, 
never  again  become  perfectly  transparent.  In  any  case,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  restriction  of  mobility,  and  the.  disfigure- 
ment are  removed  by  the  ablation.  A  stationary  pterygium  does  not 
necessarily  require  ablation;  in  this  case  we  shall  be  guided  mainly  by 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  disfig- 
urement, etc.  [Many  prefer  transplanting  the  pterygium  (see  infra)  to 
ablation. — D.] 

The  older  writers  distinguished  a  pterygium  crassum  (vasculosum,  camosum, 
sarcomatosum)  and  a  pterygium  tenue  (membranaceum).  The  former  corresponds  to 
a  catarrhally  inflamed,  and  hence  therefore  red  and  thick  pterygium,  the  latter  to  a 
stationary  pterygium,  which  has  become  thin  and  tendinous. 

A  pterygium  has  been  shown  to  be  histologically  identical  with  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyebaU,  of  which  indeed  it  is  only  a  drawn-out  and  projecting  fold.  It  consists 
mainly  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  is  covered  with  the  epithehum  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  apex  of  the  pterygium,  however,  is  often  covered  by  the  corneal  epithe- 
lium, so  that  the  pterygium  may  be  said  to  force  its  way  imdemeath  the  latter  (Fig. 
67,  g).  In  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium  are  found  new-formed  tubular  glands  and  al^ 
larger  spaces  lined  with  epithelium  (&,  6|,  b^,);  from  both  of  these  small  cysts  may  de- 
velop. Bowman's  membrane,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  pterygium,  is  destroyed;  indeed, 
the  uppermost  lameUse  of  the  cornea  even  are  replaced  here  and  there  by  the  tissue  of 
the  pterygium.  This  explains  why,  even  after  the  ablation  of  the  pterygiima,  the 
cornea  does  not  regain  its  normal  transparency. 

Arlt  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  operation  for  pterygium  a  success  by 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  closing  the  conjunctival  wound.  Previously  people  had 
been  satisfied  with  simple  ablation,  and  had  so  frequently  had  recurrences  after  this 
operation  that  with  many  it  had  altogether  fallen  into  disrepute. 

In  very  broad  pterygia  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  con- 
junctival wound  by  a  suture.  In  that,  case  liberating  incisions  are  made  through  the 
adjacent  conjunctiva  in  order  to  make  it  easy  to  draw  it  down;  and,  instead  of  cutting 
off  the  point  of  the  pterygium,  it  may  be  sewed  into  the  gaps  which  have  been  made  by 
the  liberating  incisions.  [This  is  called  transplanting  the  pterygium.  Knapp*s  method 
of  transplantation  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  McReynold's  method  is  somewhat  like  this,  but 
the  conjunctiva  is  divided  only  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  pterygium,  the  conjunctiva 
below  the  pterygium  is  undermined,  and  the  pterygium  is  drawn  down  and  sewed  into 
the  pocket  thus  formed  by  a  double-armed  suture  brought  out  through  the  conjunctiva. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  pterygium  with  the  conjunctiva  still  attached  to  it  is  thus  drawn 
out  smooth  and  flat. — D.]         

Pseudo-Pterygium  (Cicatricial  Pterygium). — Sometimes  we  observe  asaresult 
of  inflammatory  processes  fixation  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  upon  the  cornea,  giving  a 
picture  similar  to  that  of  true  pterygium.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  gonorrhoea! 
conjunctivitis,  with  great  chemosis  and  a  pretty  large  marginal  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  chemotic  protuberance  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  and  adheres  to  it.  After  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva goes  down,  and  the  chemotic  protuberance  disappears;  but,  at  the  spot  where 
union  with  the  cornea  has  taken  place,  the  conjunctiva  remains  permanently  fixed  to  the 
latter.  We  then  see  a  triangular  fold  formed  of  conjunctiva  extending  over  the  limbus 
and  upon  the  cornea,  and  attaching  itself  there.    Ordinarily,  at  that  part  of  the  fold 
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oorresponding  to  the  limbus  a  small  sound  can  be  passed  all  the  way  beneath  the  fold, 
a  sign  that  the  latter  is  adherent  to  its  bed  at  its  apex  only  and  not  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  This  is  the  most  important  distinguishing  mark  between  a  true  and  a  false 
pterygium;  another  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  peeudo-pterygium  does  not  keep  on 
growing  over  the  cornea,  as  a  true  pterygium  does,  but  remains  fixed  forever  to  the 
spot  at  which  it  first  became  adherent.  In  its  origin  and  its  behavior  a  pseudo-ptery- 
giiun  is  more  like  a  symblepharon  than  a  genuine  pterygium. 

Pseudo-pterygia  are  observed  not  only  after  gonorrhoeal  conjimctivitis,  but  also 
after  diphtheria,  burning  by  heat  and  by  caustics,  prolapses  of  the  iris,  the  removal  of 
new  growths,  etc  It  is  evident  that  they  may  develop  not  only  at  the  outer  and  inner 
sides,  but  at  any  side  whatever  of  the  cornea.  The  pseudo-pterygia  remaining  after 
gonorrhceal  conjimctivitis  are  usually  found  above,  those  produced  by  bums,  etc., 
most  frequently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  (in  the  area  corresponding  to  the  palpe- 
bral fissure). 

Another  kind  of  pseudo-pterygium  is  that  which  develops  after  a  chronic  super- 
ficial ulceration  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  marginalis  superficialis. 
Fig.  76).     Owing  to  the  cicatrization  which  follows  the  ulcerative  process  the  con- 


[Fio.  68. — Knapp'b  Transplantation  op  Ptebtgium.     (After  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

The  head  of  the  pterygium  (I,  a)  is  dissected  off,  and  the  incisions  bu  and  bl  carried  along  the 
margins  of  the  pterygium  through  the  conjunctiva.  These  incisions  are  prolonged  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower  fornix  producing  in  each  an  angular  gap  (II,  dl  and  du).  The  pterygium  is  then  detached, 
its  head  is  cut  on,  and  the  pterjrgium  split  by  a  horizontal  incision  (I,  c)  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
half.  The  tip  of  the  upper  naif  is  stitched  into  the  defect  du,  the  tip  of  the  lower  half  into  dl.  The 
incisions  eu  and  el  are  made,  delimiting  two  quadrangular  conjunctival  flaps,  which  are  undermined 
and  then  brought  together  and  stitched  so  as  to  cover  the  defect  dm.  The  innermost  stitch  connecting 
these  flaps  is  also  passed  through  the  base  of  the  pterygium. — 'D.] 

jimctiva  is  drawn  up  steadily  over  the  cornea.  These  pseudo-pterygia  are  very  similar 
to  true  pterygia,  for  like  the  latter  they  keep  on  growing  slowly  over  the  cornea,  and 
unlike  other  pseudo-pterygia  are  not  completely  perforate  at  the  limbus.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  and  the  true  pterygia  can  be  made  only  in  case  we  find  the 
ulcerative  process  or  its  sequeke  (a  superficial  corneal  opacity)  upon  the  marginal 
portions  of  the  cornea  not  implicated  in  the  pterygimn. 

Small  pseudo-pterygia  may  without  disadvantage  be  left  undisturbed;  larger  ones 
we  generally  remove  in  the  same  way  as  genuine  pterygia,  and  unite  with  stitches  the 
woimds  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  pseudo-pterygimn  is  not 
adherent  to  the  siirface  of  the  eyeball  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  limbus,  ablation 
and  the  use  of  the  suture  may  be  dispensed  with;  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  free  the  point 
of  the  peeudo-pterygium  from  the  cornea,  upon  doing  which  the  former  retracts  of  itself 
and  disappears  by  a  process  of  atrophy. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  old  pannus  which  has  already  been  transformed 
into  connective  tissue  is  imited  to  the  subjacent  cornea  only  by  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  thus  acquires  a  certain  freedom  of  movement,  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  this  way 
and  that  upon  its  bed  along  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  So  in  this  way,  too, 
a  picture  similar  to  that  of  a  pterygium  may  he  produced. 
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XI,  Symblepharon. 

23.  Symptoms. — By  symblepharon^  we  understand  a  cicatricial 
adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball.  In  that  case,  when  we  attempt  to  draw  the  lid  away  from 
the  eyeball,  we  observe  that  in  one  or  more  places  bands  extend  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  these 
become  tightly  stretched  and  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  lid  away 
completely.  These  bands  generally  look  tendinous,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
and  may  be  attached  not  only  to  the  conjunctiva  scleras,  but  also  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  itself.  If  the  adhesion  between  the  two  con- 
junctival surfaces  extends  so  far  peripherally  as  to  reach  into  the  fornix, 
we  call  this  symblepharon  posterius  (Fig.  59  B).  If  the  adhesion  does 
not  extend  as  far  as  this,  so  that  the  cicatricial  bands  stretch  like  a 
bridge  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  we  can  introduce  a  sound 


Fio.  69. — Symblepharon  (ScHEMAnc). 

At  symblepharon  anterius;  B^  symblepharon  posterius  by  adhesion;  C,  symblepharon  posterius  by 

cicatricial  shrinking;  /,  fornix. 

beneath  them  and  carry' it  along  the  fornix  between  the  lid  and  the 
globe,  it  is  then  called  symblepharon  anterius  (Fig.  59  A).  This  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  for  practical  reasons,  inasmuch  as  symblepharon 
anterius  can  be  readily  cured  by  an  operation,  while  symblepharon 
posterius  can  be  cured  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Symblepharon  totaU 
is  a  total  adhesion  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball — a  condition  which 
occurs  but  rarely. 

Etiology. — Symblepharon  develops  whenever  two  opposed  spots  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and  of  the  eyeball  have  raw  surfaces  which 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  in  consequence  become  adhe- 
rent. Such  a  process  of  adhesion  results  of  necessity  when  the  two  raw 
surfaces  extend  up  into  the  fornix  and  there  become  continuous,  since 
two  raw  surfaces  which  meet  at  an  acute  angle  always  begin  to  unite 
at  this  angle  of  junction.    Causes  which  may  give  rise  to  the  formation 

*•  From  <rvv,  together,  and  fiki^apov,  eyelid. 
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of  raw  surfaces  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  burns  by  the  action  of  heat, 
burns  from  caustic  substances,  diphtheria,  operations,  ulcers  of  all 
lands,  etc. 

The  expression  symblepharon  is  also  employed  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  to  denote  the  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  its  gradual  shrinking.  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of 
an  adhesion  between  two  raw  conjunctival  surfaces,  but  of  a  gradual 
diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  folds  of  the  retrotarsal 
region  are  first  smoothed  out;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  passes  to  the 
eyeball  directly  (Fig.  59  C)  and  whenever  the  lid  is  drawn  away  is  pulled 
out  into  tense  perpendicular  folds.  In  advanced  cases  the  conjunctival 
sac  is  converted  into  quite  a  shallow  groove  between  the  eyeball  and 
the  lid.  Since  contraction  of  the  conjunctival  surface  due  to  shrinking 
always  makes  itself  first  ap- 
parent by  disappearance  of  the 
retrotarsal  fold,  all  these  cases 
belong  to  symblepharon  pos- 
terius.  This  kind  of  symble- 
pharon is  observed  principally 
after  trachoma;  furthermore,  in 
the  rare  cases  of  pemphigus  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Very  slight  cases  of  symble- 
pharon produce  no  bad  resuUa 
worth  mentioning.  When  there 
are  more  pronounced  adhesions, 
the  excursions  of  the  eye  are 
hindered,  and  thus  possibly  di- 
plopia may  be  produced  just  as 
in  the  case  of  pterygium.  Inas- 
much as  with  the  movements 
of  the  eye  traction  is  made  at 
the  site  of  the  adhesions,  the  eye 
gets  into  an.  irritated  condition.  If  the  adhesions  extend  into  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  they  become  disfiguring,  and  if  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  cornea  they  may  injuriously  affect  the  sight.  Some- 
times the  lids  are  so  fastened  down  by  extensive  adhesions  that  their 
complete  closure  is  impossible,  and  lagophthalmus  is  produced  with 
its  consequences  that  are  so  baneful  to  the  cornea.  Total  symblepharon 
is  obviously  associated  with  complete  blindness  (or  at  most  with  quanti- 
tative perception  of  light). 

Treatment.— This  involves  an  operation.  Cases  of  symblepharon 
nnterius  are  easily  cured.  We  separate  the  adhesions  between  the  Ud 
and  eyeball  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  sclera  or  the  tarsus. 
When  the  lid  has  been  set  free,  we  must  then  make  it  our  business  to 
prevent  a  readhesion  of  the  freshly  made  raw  surfaces,  and  to  make 


Fio.  60. — Operation  for  a  Stmblephabon 
Pobt£rix;b. 

The  wound  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  (a)  haa 
been  left  open,  that  in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  closed 
by  two  interrupted  sutures.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  conjunctiva  up  over  the  raw  surface,  a  lib- 
erating incision  has  been  made  along  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  inward  and  outward  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  wound. 
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each  of  these  cicatrize  by  itself.  This  is  effected  by  repeatedly  drawing 
the  Ud  away  from  the  eyeball,  and  also  by  interposing  a  pledget  dipped 
in  oil  or  smeared  with  ointment  between  the  lid  and  the  eye. 

In  symblepharon  posterius  we  also  begin  by  separating  the  adhe- 
sions as  far  back  as  the  fornix.  We  then  see,  when  we  have  drawn  the 
lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  two  corresponding  raw  surfaces,  one  in  the 
eyeball,  the  other  on  the  Ud  (Fig.  60).  These  two  opposed  surfaces, 
which  meet  at  the  fornix,  would  soon  reunite,  beginning  at  the  fornix, 
if  we  did  not  take  care  to  have  one  of  the  raw  surfaces  covered  with 
conjunctiva,  so  that  a  place  coated  with  epitheUum  lies  opposite  to  the 
raw  surface  remaining.    The  wound  on  the  eyeball  is  the  one  we  select 


[Fio.  61. — Opekatxons  for  Stmblephabon.     (After  Enapp  in  NorrU  and  Oliver.) 

A.  Arlt's  second  method  used  when  the  cornea  is  encroached  upon  (pseudoH;>terygium).  Hut 
latter  is  detached  from  the  cornea  and  eyeball  down  to  the  fornix,  and  the  nead  of  it  is  stitched  into 
the  fornix  by  a  double-armed  thread,  which  is  passed  through  the  lid  so  as  to  form  a  loop  on  the  cu- 
taneous surface  of  the  latter.  This  loop  is  tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze  or  bit  of  rubber  tubing.  The  raw 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  covered  in  as  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

B.  Knapp's  method  for  covering  the  defect  with  two  eliding  flaps  of  conjunctiva.  To  prevent 
these  flaps  from  over-riding  the  cornea  their  lower  borders  are  fastened  down  with  stitches  carried 
through  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  fornix  or  through  the  thickness  of  the  lids  as  described  in  A. 

C.  Teale's  method.  A  sliding  quadrangular  vertical  flap  is  fashioned  out  of  conjunctiva  at  c  and 
another  one  at  d.  Flap  c,  is  broiuht  down,  rotated  00°,  and  stitched  in  place  so  as  to  cover  the  defects 
in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  flap  d  covering  that  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  The  raw  spots  left  by  the 
removal  of  these  naps  are  covered  in  by  drawing  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over  them  and  stitching  it 
in  place. — D.] 

for  covering  over,  because  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  can  readily 
be  displaced,  while  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  is  adherent  immovably  to 
the  tarsus.  We  loosen  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  on, both  sides  of 
the  wound,  draw  it  down  over  the  latter,  and  unite  it  by  sutures.  Espe- 
cial care  must  be  devoted  to  uniting  the  wound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fornix.  If,  after  dividing  the  adhesions,  the  raw  surface  upon  the 
eyeball  is  so  large  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  covered  by  conjunctiva, 
reunion  of  the  symblepharon  will  inevitably  result.  Hence,  cases  of 
extensive  symblepharon  posterius,  and  obviously  also  cases  of  symble- 
pharon totale,  are  incurable.  The  same  is  true  of  symblepharon  induced 
by  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 

We  sometimes  also  operate  for  symblepharon  in  the  case  of  a  blind  and  shriveled 
eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  an  artificial  eye  over  it. 

Different  methods  [besides  the  above  of  Arlt's]  have  been  devised  to  enable  us  to 
operate  for  cases  of  symblepharon  posterius  with  extensive  adhesion.    Himly,  in  an 
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operation  analogous  to  that  for  syndactylism,  first  made  a  preliminary  perforation  of 
the  adhesion  along  the  fornix,  and  carried  a  lead  wire  through  the  canal  so  formed. 
The  latter,  after  the  wire  has  been  in  it  a  pretty  long  time,  becomes  covered  with  epi- 
thelium (like  the  canal  made  by  piercing  the  lobule  of  the  ear  for  earrings),  so  that  the 
symblepharon  posterius  is  changed  into  a  symblepharon  anterius,  and  can  be  operated 
upon,  like  the  latter,  by  simply  separating  the  adhesion.  Some  have  attempted  to 
cover  a  large  loss  of  substance  upon  the  eyeball,  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  symble- 
pharon, by  making  the  conjunctiva  that  is  to  be  drawn  up  over  it  movable  by  means  of 
liberating  incisions,  or  by  fashioning  pedicellate  flaps  out  of  conjunctiva  and  attaching 
them  to  the  wound  (Teale,  Knapp).  Others  (Stellwag,  Wolfe)  have  grafted  non-pedi- 
ceUate  flaps  formed  out  of  bits  of  mucous  membrane  from  other  localities  (the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  other  eye,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  or  that  from  the  mouth  or 
vagina,  or  even  the  mucous  membrane  of  animals)  upon  the  raw  spot,  and  have  ob- 
tained imion.  Others  again,  for  covering  a  loss  of  substance,  take  the  external  skin 
either  in  the  form  of  small  flaps  grafted  upon  the  surface,  or  as  pedicellate  flaps  which 
are  thrust  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lid  through  a  fenestra  cut  through  the  latter 
(Kuhnt,  Snellen).  As  an  adjunct  in  these  different  methods  we  may  directly  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation  insert  a  properly  fitting  shield  into  the  new  conjunctival 
sac  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lids  and  let  it  stay  until  firm  cicatrization  has  ensued. 
[An  artificial  fornix  may  be  made  (especially  for  the  reception  of  an  artificial  eye)  by 
•nserting  a  Wolffe  graft  into  the  groove  made  by  dissecting  out  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
anchoring  the  graft  down  by  stitches  passed  through  the  periosteum  of  the  orbital  margin 
and  the  lids,  and  keeping  it  in  place  by  a  gutta^-percha  plate  (Weeks). — D.]  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  in  extensive  adhesions  all  methods 
have  but  scanty  results  to  offer,  since  the  symblepharon  commonly  returns  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 
For  epUarsuSf  see  page  148. 

XII.  Xerosis. 

24.  Symptoms. — Under  the  name  of  xerosis^^  conjuncfivse  we  desig- 
nate an  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva,  generally  occurring  in  patches  and 
consisting  in  a  dryness  of  the  membrane.  The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva 
at  the  xerotic  spots  glistens  like  fat  and  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  looks 
either  like  epidermis  or  as  if  it  were  covered  with  dried  foam.  If  the  change 
affects  the  scleral  conjunctiva  the  latter  is  thicker,  less  pliable,  and  lies 
in  stiff  folds.  The  tears  flow  over  the  diseased  spots  without  moistening 
them.  An  analogous  change  is  also  observed  in  the  cornea,  the  surface 
of  which  looks  dull,  lusterless,  and  dry,  while  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea 
at  the  same  time  is  found  to  have  lost  its  transparency  (xerosis  comese). 

Etiology. — The  cases  in  which  xerosis  is  observed  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  In  the  first,  xerosis  is  the  result  of  a  local  affection  of  the 
eye;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  accompanying  symptom  of  a  general  disease. 
.   Xerosis  resulting  from  a  local  affection  of  the  eye  is  found: 

(a)  In  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  observed 
most  frequently  as  the  final  outcome  of  trachoma,  and  also,  but  more 
rarely,  after  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  burns,  etc.  It  begins  in  isolated 
spots,  but  may  ultimately  spread  over  the  entire  conjunctiva,  and  over 
the  cornea  also.  In  the  latter  case,  since  the  xerotic  cornea  grows 
opaque,  the  eye  becomes  blind.     This  form  of  xerosis  is  incurable. 

»*  From  (np^t  dry. 
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(6)  Deficient  sheltering  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  air,  may  likewise  lead  to  xerosis.  This 
occurs  in  ectropion  and  in  lagophthalmus  (incomplete  closure  of  the 
lids).  In  the  former  case  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva, 
in  the  second  case  that  part  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cor- 
nea lying  in  the  course  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  becomes  covered  with 
a  thickened,  dry,  epidermoid  epithelium,  by  means  of  which  these  parts 
protect,  so  to  speak,  their  deeper  layers  against  desiccation.  'In  such 
cases  assistance  can  be  rendered  only  when  it  is  possible  (by  operative 
interference)  to  provide  the  exposed  conjunctiva  or  cornea  with  its 
normal  shelter  again. 

Xerosis  also  appears  as  a  concomitant  manifestation  and  an  impor- 
tant symptom  of  a  general  disease  of  a  peculiar  character,  the  real  nature 
of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  occurs  pre-eminently  in  persons  who  are 
depressed  in  nutrition.  The  xerosis  in  these  cases  begins  at  the  outer 
and  inner  part  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  under  the  form  of  small 
triangular  areas  which  are  covered  by  what  looks  Hke  a  fine  dried  foam 

and  are  not  wet  by  the  tears  (Bitot).   As 

a  rule  there  is  present  at  the  same  time  a 

peculiar   disturbance   of  sight,  namely 

hemeralopia  or  night  blindness  (see  §  105). 

If  it  is   adults   that   are   affected, 

the  xerosis   and   hemeralopia   pass   off 

within  a  few  weeks.     In  small  children 

Fio.  02.— Xerosis  0)NjuNCTiViB  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease   often 

Magnified  820  X  1.  takcs  a  malignant  course.     The  xerosis 

otif?L'n^tl^"i^T^^^  spreads  from  the  area  occupied  by  the 

b;r\\°^f2^t%haf numeioSr^^^  palpebral  fissure  over  the  whole  conjunc- 

keratohyalin  lie  immediately  about  It.  al-       tiva    of   the    eyeball    and    thcU    OVCr    the 
though  still  m  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  i  mi       i  i  i         •• 

Upon  the  cell  are  seen  xerosis  bacilli.  COmca  tOO.      The  latter  bCCOmcS   clOUdy 

and  suppurates  under  the  guise  of  keraio- 
maUicia  (see  §  38),  and  the  little  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  general  disease.  For  the  treatment  see  under  Xerophthalmus^ 
Lagophthalmus,  Keratomalacia,  and  Hemeralopia. 

The  separation,  first  made  by  Cohn,  of  xerosis  into  a  variety  dependent  upon  local 
causes  and  one  caused  by  a  general  disease  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ordinary  division 
into  xerosis  parenchymatosa  and  xerosis  epithelialis.  In  local  xerosis  the  mucou» 
membrane  is  diseased  in  its  deeper  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  layers  (xerosis  parenchy- 
matosa); while  in  xerosis  produced  by  a  general  disturbance  of  nutrition  the  change 
affects  the  epithelium  only  (xerosis  epithelialis).  Many  also  make  a  distinction  between 
xerosis  partiaUs  (sive  glabra)  and  xerosis  totalis  (sive  squamosa). 

The  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  xerosis  mainly  affect  the  epithelium.  The 
uppermost  layers  of  epithelial  cells  undergo  keratosis,  the  protoplasm  of  the  succeeding 
layers  containing  abundant  granules  of  keratohyalin  (Fig.  62).  In  consequence  the 
epithelium  appears  thickened,  whitish,  cloudy,  and  epidermoid.  Moreover,  it  is  covered 
with  the  sebum-like  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  hence  assumes  a  fatty 
character,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  it.  To  this 
circumstance  the  peculiar  dry  appearance  is  chiefly  owing,  for  if  the  diseased  spots  ara 
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freed  from  their  fat  by  pencilling  with  soap  they  become  capable  of  being  wetted  by 
the  tears  (Leber). 

Reymond  and  Colomiatti  and  shortly  afterward  Kuschbert  and  Neisser  described 
as  occiuring  in  xerosis  a  special  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  of  xerosis,  which  is  ex- 
tremely like  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  is  foimd  under  the  form  of  short  rods  adhering 
in  great  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  62).  It  is,  however,  neither 
the  cause  of  xerosis,  nor  indeed  characteristic  of  the  latter.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  anyhow,  and  simply  seems  to  find  in  the  dying  epithelium  of 
the  xerotic  spots  a  specially  favorable  soil  for  growth,  so  that  it  develops  there  in 
great  quantities. 

What  part  does  the  lachrymal  secretion  play  in  xerosis?  The  real  cause  of  th© 
dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  the  deficiency  of  tears.  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  disease,  as  long  as  only  small  isolated  spots  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
xerotic,  we  often  find  actually  an  increase  in  the  lachrymal  secretion.  Per  contra, 
xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  has  never  been  known  to  occur  after  extirpation  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  The  real  cause  of  the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rather  the  fact  that  the 
tears  do  not  adhere  to  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  advanced  xerosis  the  lachrymal 
secretion  diminishes,  and  may  even  disappear  altogether,  for,  owing  to  the  marked 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  secretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  empty 
along  the  upper  retro  tarsal  fold,  become  closed,  and  as  a  resiilt  of  this,  atrophy  of  the 
gland  itself  ensues.  The  patients,  when  led  to  weep  by  their  melancholy  state,  feel  only 
a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  eyes;  they  cannot  shed  tears.  Arlt  found  in  a  case  of 
xerosis  obliteration  of  the  Cerent  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  produced  by  the  great 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lachrymal  gland  itself  being  diminished  to  one  third 
of  its  normal  volume  and  transformed  into  a  tissue  resembling  fat.  In  that  form  of 
xerosis  also  which  occurs  in  connection  with  keratomalacia  there  is  a  striking  deficiency 
in  the  lachrymal  secretion;  but  here  probably  we  have  to  do  with  a  nervous  disturb- 
ance, namely,  with  an  absence  of  the  reflex  lachrymal  secretion,  due  to  depression  of 
the  general  nutrition  and  particularly  of  the  nervous  functions.  In  a  case  of  this  sort 
Cirincione  has  foimd  on  autopsy  an  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  ganglioa 
Gassen. 

XIII.  Extravasation  op  Serum  and  Blood  beneath  the 

Conjunctiva. 

25.  (Edema  and  also  extravasation  of  blood,  if  of  any  great  extent^ 
are  observed  only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  in  the  retro- 
tarsal  fold,  as  these,  on  account  of  the  laxity  with  which  they  are  fixed 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  can  be  readily  lifted  up  over  quite  large  areas 
by  fluid.  The  same  thing  does  not  occur  in  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  be- 
cause it  is  too  intimately  adherent  to  the  underlying  cartilage. 

In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  we  meet  with  both  inflammatory 
CBdema  (oedema  calidum),  occurring  in  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  or 
the  organs  near  it,  and  with  non-inflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigi- 
dum),  resulting  from  simple  transudation  of  fluid.  Since  oedema,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  importance  merely  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection, 
treatment  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  latter.  Should  it  be  desirable 
to  take  any  special  measures  against  the  oedema  itself,  the  most  suita- 
ble means  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  pressure  bandage,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  tense  oedema,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  exudation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is 
known  as  ecchymoma  subconjunctivale.     We  then  see  a  spot  of  varying 
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extent  and  of  a  vivid-red  or  dark-red  color;  sometimes  the  whole  con- 
junctiva  sclerse  is  suffused  with  blood.  Ecchymosis  is  easily  distinguished 
from  an  inflammatory  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  imiformly  red 
coloration,  in  which  no  network  of  vessels  can  be  recognized,  and  also 
by  its  sharp  limitation  from  the  unsuffused  portions  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  are  ordinarily  quite  normal  and  uncolored. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  after  injuries  and  operations 
upon  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  after  squint  operations),  and,  further- 
more, in  violent  inflammations,  especially  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
Spontaneous  suffusions  in  an  otherwise  healthy  conjunctiva  are  fre- 
quent in  old  people,  whose  blood-vessels  have  brittle  walls,  the  rupture 
of  the  vessels  being  often  occasioned  by  great  bodily  exertion,  or 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  straining,  etc.  In  children  also  spon- 
taneous ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  are  observed,  chiefly  after 
whooping  cough.  A  special  symptomatic  significance  belongs  to  those 
ecchymoses  which  develop,  to  all  appearance  spontaneously,  after  an 
injury  to  the  skull.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  cases  in  which  a  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  has  occurred,  and  the  blood,  as  it  escapes, 
gradually  oozes  forward  through  the  orbit  until  it  lodges  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  (see  §  133). 

Subconjunctival  ecchymoses  become  absorbed  in  from  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  without  producing  any  ulterior  serious  consequences,  and 
in  themselves  require  no  treatment  whatever.  We  generally  prescribe 
compresses  of  lead  water  [or  hot  water],  more  for  the  purpose  of 
appeasing  the  patient  than  of  obtaining  a  more  speedy  resorption. 

Inflammatory  (edema  is  associated  with  the  most  various  inflammatory  affections, 
such  as  inflammations  of  the  lids  (erysipelas,  hordeolum),  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
(periostitis),  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (dacryocystitis),  of  the  conjunctiva  (particularly 
gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis),  of  the  eyeball  itself  (purulent  keratitis,  irido-cyclitis,  and 
panophthalmitis),  and,  furthermore,  of  structures  posterior  to  the  eyeball  (tenonitis, 
phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  cerebrospinal  meningitis).  Inflammatory  oedema  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  whose  conjunctiva  is  particularly  extensible  and  so  loosely 
attached  that  we  observe  oedema  in  this  situation  sometimes  with  trifling  conjunctival 
catarrhs.  We  conunonly  find  the  oedema  most  pronounced  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  because  here  the  counter-pressure  exerted  by  the  lids  is  wanting;  and  not  in- 
frequently an  oedematous  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  foimd  in  the  palpebral  fissure,  pinched 
off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest  by  the  lids. 

An  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  is  produced  artificially  for  therapeutic 
purposes  by  dionin  (gee  page  62). 

Non'4nflammalory  cedema  is  caused  by  hydraemia  or  by  stasis.  In  the  former  case 
it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  albuminuria,  and  sometimes  then  recurs  a  number  of  times 
but  each  time  disappears  again  rapidly  (oedema  fugax).  A  peculiar  sort  of  oedema  is 
the  fiUralion  cedema  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  observed  after  operations 
or  injuries  which  have  produced  a  perforation  in  the  most  anterior  section  of  the  sclera, 
and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  from  the  anterior  chamber  oozes  between 
the  incompletely  closed  edges  of  the  wound  and  lodges  under  the  conjunctiva.  Accord- 
ingly, when  cicatrization  occurs,  the  oedema  commonly  disappears.  But  if  a  minute 
opening  remains  in  the  sclera,  the  oedema,  too,  persists — a  condition  which  is  designated 
as  cystoid  cicatrization  (see  Fig.  131).  (Edema  from  filtration  is  found  either  in  the 
region  of  the  fistulous  opening  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  the  fluid 
sinking  in  obedience  to  gravity. 
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Not  infrequ^itly  we  see  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva  small  bright  vesicles,  arranged 
in  a  row  like  a  string  of  pearls,  or  even  joined  so  as  to  form  longer  sausage-like  swell- 
ings. Here  we  have  to  do  with  dilated  lymph-vessels  that  are  filled  with  a  clear  liquid 
— that  is,  with  lymphangiectasia.  These  occur  both  in  infianmiation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  also  when  the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva,  free  from  danger  as  they  are,  terrify  the  patient 
by  their  conspicuous  look,  especially  if ,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  spread  still  further 
in  the  next  few  days  after  they  first  develop.  In  these  cases  the  Pinguecula  stands  out 
with  peculiar  distinctness,  as  a  light,  white  or  yellowish  spot  upon  the  red  substratum. 
From  the  transparent  cornea  the  ecchymosis  is  delimited  by  a  narrow  gray  border. 
This  is  the  inner  margin  of  the  limbus,  which  is  too  closely  adherent  to  the  cornea  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  blood.  In  eyes  with  blue  iris,  the  latter  often  has  its  color  apparently 
changed  to  green  in  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  ecchymosis.  This  is  caused  by  the 
extension  of  the  blood  in  a  very  thin  layer  (in  which  it  appears  green)  between  the 
lamelke  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  make  the  iris  which  lies  behind  it  seem  green. 

The  entrance  of  air  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  (emphysema)  is  some- 
times observed  simultaneously  with  the  escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids  or  into 
the  orbital  tissue  (see  §  §  115  and  133). 


XIV.  Tumors  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

26.  Both  malignant  and  benign  tumors  occur  in  the  conjimctiva. 
The  most  important  form  of  benign  tumors  is  the 

Dermoid  Tumor. — This  is  a  flat  growth  of  solid  consistence  which, 
so  to  speak,  straddles  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  being  situated  partly  in 
the  conjunctiva  and  partly  in  the  cornea,  with  which  latter  it  is  immov- 
ably connected.  It  most  frequently  occurs  on  the  external  (temporal) 
side  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  63).  Its  color  is  white  or  reddish,  its  surface  epi- 
dermoid and  often  dry.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  fine  down,  or  even 
with  longer  hair.  Histological  examination  shows  that  the  growth  pos- 
sesses the  composition  of  the  external  skin;  it  consists  of  a  stroma  of  con- 
nective tissue,  covered  with  epidermis,  and  contains  hair  follicles  and 
various  glands.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  island  of  skin  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball. 

Dermoid  tumors  are  always  congenital,  and  are  frequently  found 
along  with  other  congenital  anomalies,  Uke  congenital  harelip  or  wart- 
like appendages  of  skin  in  front  of  the  ears.  Sometimes  they  grow  still 
larger  after  birth. 

The  chief  harm  that  dermoids  do  is  to  produce  a  considerable  dis- 
figurement. If  they  are  large,  and  especially  if  they  are  covered  with 
hair,  they  cause  mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  also  inter- 
fere with  vision,  in  so  far  as  they  encroach  upon  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  removed  by  a  simple  process  of  ablation,  which 
consists  in  detaching  the  tumor  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  sub- 
jacent cornea  and  sclera.  The  resulting  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  covered  by  drawing  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
it.  That  portion  of  the  cornea  upon  which  the  tumor  was  formerly  situ- 
ated remains  clouded  permanently.  If  remnants  of  the  tumor  have  been 
left,  the  latter  may  in  part  form  again. 
14 
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Of  malignant  tumors,  epithelioma  and  sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva 
occur.  These  originate  ordinarily  in  the  limbus  conjunctivae  and  thence 
extend  both  into  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  cornea. 

Epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva  forms  a  non-pigmented,  flat,  sessile 
tumor  with  a  broad  base.  It  remains  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  su- 
perficiat  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  its  extension  m  the  latter 

often  resembling  a  pannus  (Figs.  64  and  65). 
The  tiunor  shows  a  great  tendency  to  super- 
ficial ulceration. 

The  sarcomata  that  start  from  the  limbus 
are  generally  pigmented  (melano-sarcomata). 
In  opposition  to  an  epithelioma,  they  grow 
more  in  height  than  in  breadth,  and  are 
attached  to  the  substratum  by  only  a  slender 
base.  They  hence  form  dark-colored,  very 
prominent  mushroom-like  growths,  which 
often  overUe  a  great  part  of  the  comea, 
although,  if  we  lift  them  up,  we  find  the 
comea  beneath  for  the  most  part  normal 
(Figs.  66  and  67).  Both  epitheliomata  and 
sarcomata  develop  in  advanced  life,  and,  if 
they  are  not  removed,  spread  steadily;  sarco- 
mata, especially,  grow  until  at  length  they 
form  gigantic  tumors.  At  last  the  patient 
succumbs  from  exhaustion  or  from  metas- 
tases which  form  in  the  internal  organs.  The 
tumors  must  therefore  be  removed  as  early 
and  as  radically  as  possible.  As  long  as  they 
are  still  quite  small  and  superficial,  radical 
removal  can  be  performed  with  preservation 
of  the  eyeball.  The  tumor  is  removed  as 
completely  as  possible,  partly  with  the  knife, 
partly  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  the  spot 
which  it  has  occupied  is  thoroughly  burnt 
with  caustics,  or,  still  better,  with  the  actual 
cautery.  If  complete  removal  of  the  growth 
is  no  longer  possible  in  this  way,  the  eye,  too, 
must  be  removed,  even  though  it  still  possesses  visual  power. 

[Malignant  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  sarcomata,  often 
recur  after  even  thorough  removal.  Verhoeff  and  Loring  (cited  by 
De  Schweinitz)  say  that  80  per  cent  of  epibulbar  sarcomata  recur,  and 
hence  believe  that  with  these  tumors  we  should  not  try  to  save  the  eye, 
but  should  enucleate  at  once.  Superficial  pigmented  spots  at  the  limbus 
should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  should  either  be  removed 
at  once  or  should  be  kept  under  observation  and  removed  the  moment 
they  begin  to  enlarge  (Weeks). — D.] 


Fig.  63. — Dermoid  Tumor  of  thb 
Cornea  and  Subconjunctival 
Lipoma  in  a  Thirteen-tbar-old 
Girl. 

The  hairy  dermoid  tumor  is  situated 
on  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of 
the  cornea,  lying  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  comea,  and  more  largely 
in  the  sclera.  The  eye  has  to  be 
turned  strongly  inward  in  order  to 
bring  the  Hpoma  well  into  view. 
The  lipoma  has  a  form  differing 
from  the  ordinary  in  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  lobules,  one,  more 
bulging,  lying  beneath  the  lower 
lid,  the  other,  flatter  and  lying 
under  the  upper  lid.  In  addition 
it  sends  out  a  process  which  runs 
in  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the 
eyeball  as  far  as  the  outer  margin 
of  the  cornea.  It  is  everywhere 
covered  by  compact  conjunctiva 
which  resembles  skin,  but  which 
nevertheless  allows  the  yellow  col- 
or of  the  underlying  fat  to  show 
through. 
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Dermoid  tumors  are  solid  not  hollow  and  hence  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  der- 
moid cysts  (§  135).  They  occupy  a  position  midway  between  that  of  skin  and  mucous 
membrane.  Their  thick  epithelium  is  like  epidermis  but  does  not  become  corneous. 
The  tough  connective  tissue  lying  beneath  the  epithelium  resembles  the  cutis  and,  like 
the  latter,  contains,  besides  hair  foUicles,  sebaceous  glands  and  often  also  sweat  glands. 
On  the  other  hand  acinous  glands  also  occur  such  as  are  present  in  mucous  membranes 
(like  Krause's  glands  of  the  conjunctiva).  In  rare  cases  dermoids  contain  hyaline 
cartilage  or  bone  (the  latter  cases  being  described  as  osteomata)^  so  that  complicated 
structures  develop  which  may  be  called  teratomata. 

Remak  supposed  that  dermoids  like  dermoid  cysts  originated  in  a  fetal  invagina- 
tion of  the  outer  germ-layer.  On  the  other  hand  Van  Duyse  believed  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  a  circimiscribed  adhesion  between  the  amnion  and  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball, which  before  the  fourth  month  is  not  covered  by  the  lids.  The  adhesion  between 
the  amnion  and  the  eyeball  afterward  is  drawn  out  into  a  cord  and  finally  breaks  in 
two,  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  eye  remaining  behind  as  a  dermoid  tumor.  But 
this  hypothesis  does  not  explain  why  this  point  of  attachment  shows  the  structure  of 

Fig.  64. 

Fig.  65. 


Fio.  64. — Epithelioma  op  thb  Limbus  and  Cornea.  The  patient  a  man  of  fifty-six  years  of 
age  had  noticed,  aa  much  aa  thirteen  years  before,  that  a  pellicle  was  be^nning  to  grow  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  cornea  in  the  left  eye.  With  the  exception  of  its  lower  mner  quadrant  the  cornea  is 
entirely  covered  by  a  gray  deposit,  the  surface  of  which  is  coarsely  nodular  and  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous vessels  which  arise  from  the  limbus.  In  the  deposit  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass 
scattered  bright  dots  (epithelial  pearls).  Owing  to  these  the  deposit  in  spots  acquires  a  greasy  aspect. 
The  new  growth  passes  from  the  cornea  on  into  the  limbus  ana  at  the  temporal  side  a  little  way  into 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  which  at  this  spot  has  also  taken  on  a  nodular  and  in  places  gelatinous 
character. 

Fio.  65. — Section  through  the  Anterior  Segment  op  the  Same  Eye.  The  section  starts 
from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  eye  and  runs  downward  and  inward. 

the  external  skin  with  glands,  since  the  amniotic  bands  are  simple  connective  tissue. 
It  is  hence  more  probable  that  the  amnion  contributes  to  the  development  of  dermoids 
only  to  this  extent,  that  when  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  the  anmion 
is  in  closer  contact  with  the  eye  and  may  press  the  lid  against  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  same  thing  might  be  done  by  amniotic  bands.  As  a  result  of  the  pressure 
there  might  develop  a  circumscribed  adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  which 
afterward  becomes  detached  but  not  without  rudimentary  portions  of  skin  tissue  being 
left  on  the  siurface  of  the  eyeball,  which  rudimentary  portions  afterwards  develop  into 
a  dermoid. 

Lipoma  subconjundivale  forms  a  tumor,  situated  upon  the  upper  and  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  extemus  and  rectus  superior  muscle,  and 
appearing  of  a  yellowish  color  as  seen  through  the  conjimctiva.  It  is  of  triangular 
form,  the  sharply  defined  base  of  the  triangle  looking  toward  the  cornea,  while  the  two 
sides  of  the  triangle,  which  are  directed  outward  pass  gradually  into  the  orbital  fat. 
If  the  tumor  is  small  it  ordinarily  remains  concealed  beneath  the  outer  canthus,  and  can 
be  brought  into  view  only  by  turning  the  eye  strongly  inward  (Fig.  63).  Larger  lipo- 
mata  are  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward, 
and  hence  cause  disfigurement;  but  they  do  no  other  harm.  Microscopical  examination 
shows  that  the  tumor  consists  of  fat  lobules.  The  conjunctiva  that  coats  it  is  thickened 
and  of  %  character  resembling  skin,  and  in  this  regard  a  lipoma  is  akin  to  the  dermoids 
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lipo-dermoid).  Like  the  latter,  it  is  congenital,  but  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable 
size  at  the  time  of  puberty.  If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  tumor  on  account  of  the 
disfigurement  it  produces,  we  divide  the  thickened  conjunctiva  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
then  remove  as  much  of  the  mass  of  fat  as  is  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  a  radical 
removal  of  all  the  adipose  tissue  is  unnecessary. 

Cysts  in  the  conjunctiva  are  commonly  represented  by  small  vesicles  filled  with  a 
limpid  liquid.  Most  of  these  vesicles,  and  particularly  those  situated  upon  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eyeball,  originate  from  dilated  lymph  vessels  (see  page  209).  In  the 
retrotarsal  fold  cysts  occur  which  take  their  starting  point  from  Krause's  glands  or 
from  new-formed  glands  in  the  conjunctiva  (page  127) ;  and  there  are  also  congenital 
cjrsts  and  cysts  that  are  produced  in  the  conjunctiva  by  traumatism.  Larger  cysts 
situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva  are  formed  by  the  cysticercus  cellulosse.  The  latter  is 
observed  for  the  most  part  in  children  or  in  adolescents.  In  such  a  case  the  conjunctiva 
at  one  particular  spot  is  found  traversed  by  dilated  vessels,  and  forms  a  nodular  pro- 
tuberance (Fig.  68).  Underneath  may  be  felt  the  cyst  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  readily 
pushed  about  upon  the  subjacent  parts;   in  individual  cases,  however,  it  is  intimately 

Fig.  66. 

Fio.  67. 


Fia.  66.— Melaxo-«arcoma  of  the  Limbus  Encroaching  upon  the  Cornea.  The  dark  brown 
sausafse-shaped  tumor  starts  from  the  limbus  and  overlies  the  upper  third  of  the  cornea.  On  its  sur- 
face can  be  seen  dilated  veins.  In  the  sclera  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  conspicuously  visible 
emerging  at  some  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  border  of  the  upper  lid  presents  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  lids,  a  small  limpid  cyst.  This  is  situated  right  in  the  row  of  lashes  and  is  derived 
from  a  gland  of  Moll. 

Fio.  07. — A  Perpendicular  Section  of  the  Same  Ete.  The  tumor  simply  lies  upon  the  oomea 
without  penetrating  into  it. 

adherent  to  the  subjacent  sclera  or  to  one  of  the  ocular  muscles.  If  the  cyst  has  very 
thin  walls,  the  head  of  the  worm  can  be  recognized  as  a  whitish  spot  in  its  interior.  It 
is  easy  to  remove  the  cysticercus  by  splitting  up  the  conjunctiva  and  dissecting  out  the 
cyst,  which  consists  of  the  cysticercus  vesicle  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue 
that  has  been  formed  about  the  animal. 

Under  the  name  of  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva  we  understand  soft,  rarely  rather 
hard,  outgrowtlis  which  are  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  by  a  pedicle,  and  whose  smooth 
surface  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  These  originate  mopt  frequently  in  the 
retrotarsal  fold  or  in  tlie  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  As  a  rule,  they  are  so  small  as  not  to 
be  disclosed  until  the  lids  are  everted;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  large  enough  to 
project  out  between  the  lids.  Larger  polypi  are  frequently  ulcerated  upon  their  surface, 
as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  injuries  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected.  In  their 
nature  polypi  are  small  fibromata,  which  push  out  the  conjunctiva  in  a  sac-like  pro- 
trusion before  them.  Their  treatment  consists  in  ablation  and  a  subsequent  cauteriza- 
tion of  their  base  with  the  silver-nitrate  stick. 

Papillomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  frequently  confounded  with  polypi,  but  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  their  surface  being  not  smooth,  but  papillary— that  is, 
nodulated,  like  a  raspberry  or  cauliflower.  They  are  either  provided  with  a  pedicle  or 
are  sessile,  having  a  broad  base  and  extending  in  a  flat  layer  over  quite  a  large  section 
of  the  conjunctiva.    They  start  most  frequently  from  the  region  of  the  caruncle,  but  may 
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also  take  their  origin  from  other  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  several 
papillomata  at  once  are  present  in  different  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  must 
be  removed  very  thoroughly,  since  they  are  extremely  apt  to  recur. 

A  third  form  of  tumor,  having  an  external  resemblance  to  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva, 
are  the  granulation  tumors.  These,  like  polypi,  form  small,  mushroom-like,  pedicled 
tumors.  Unlike  polypi,  however,  they  are  not  covered  by  conjunctiva,  but  consist  oi 
naked  granulation  tissue.  They  develop  in  places  where  a  loss  of  substance  exists  in 
the  conjunctiva,  whether  as  a  result  of  ulcers  (or  even  large  efflorescences  in  cases  of 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa)  or  as  a  result  of  injuries  or  of  operations  (most  frequently 
after  tenotomies,  at  the  site  of  the  conjunctival  wound,  and,  after  enucleation,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  conjunctival  sac).  In  the  case  of  chalazia,  also,  which  have  broken  through 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  we  quite  often  see  a  granulation  mass  growing  out  of  the 
opening.  After  existing  for  some  time  granulation  tiunors  become  more  and  more  con- 
stricted at  their  base  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  surrounding  conjunctiva, 
so  that  they  ultimately  fall  off  of  themselves  if  they  have  not  been  previously  removed. 

The  three  varieties  of  tumors  above  mentioned  often  contain  an  abundance  of 
dilated  vessels;    in  fact,  some  cases  of  very  vascular  polypi  have  been  described  as 
pediculated  angiomata  of  the  conjunctiva.     It  is  hence  easy  to  conceive  how  these 
tumors  can  readily  give  rise  to  re- 
peated   hemorrhages,  especially   if 

they  are  ulcerated  in  spots  and  are  .^:    ^^'*,. 

mechanically  injured,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  rubbing  of  the  hds  upon 
them.  Many  legends  of  tears  of 
blood  may  be  referred  to  this  cause. 

Hcemangiomata  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  were 

originally  situated  in  the  Hds  and  '^^V  ffl'^"  "   y  ^  ^ 

have  gradually  passed  over  upon  f  i  (  I  \  \ 

the  conjunctiva.     Primary  angio-  Fio.  68. — Cysticercds  SuBcoNjuNcnvAua. 

mata  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Magnified,  ij  x  l. 

Conjunctiva,and  are  generally  found  In  a  giri  ten  years  of  ai?e  a  small  blood-red  spot  wafl 

iw%  *v»«  w^,^^^  ^e  ♦u«-  :.^«.r^.  »«^«.i^  ^t  *kA  observed  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea  two  months  be- 
m  the  region  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  f^^  ^Yie  came  under  treatment.  This  spot  became  ooqI 
eye.      They  are   for  the  most  part       stantly  more  elevated  and  at  the  same  time  paler  until  it 

congeniUl,  and  increase  in  size  after     !^^^^,r^J^li^^^'  "'  "  '"^^  ^'"^^''' '"™'' 
birth.     With  regard  to  treatment, 
see  Angiomata  of  the  Lids  (§  116). 

As  regards  the  malignant  tumors,  the  epitheliomata  and  sarcomata,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  originate  in  the  surrounding  structures,  especially  the 
lids,  and  secondarily  pass  over  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  which  from  the  beginning 
are  situated  upon  the  conjunctiva  and  are  hence  to  be  looked  upon  as  primary  con- 
jimctival  tumors.  These  latter' originate  mostly  from  the  limbus.  The  predilection 
shown  by  epitheliomata  for  the  boundary  line  between  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  analogue  of  the  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  body  also,  epithelio- 
mata occupy  by  preference  those  spots  where  one  kind  of  epithelium  passes  into  another, 
as,  for  instance,  the  boundary  line  between  skin  and  mucous  membrane  (anus,  lips, 
margins  of  the  lids,  etc.).  An  additional  factor  giving  rise  to  the  development  of  epi- 
theliomata at  the  hmbus  is  probably  furnished  by  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
latter.  The  limbus  is  the  only  place  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva  in  which  small  papillse 
are  normally  present.  Between  these  papillae  we  sometimes  find,  even  in  the  healthy 
eye,  a  proliferation  of  epithelium,  the  latter  growing  in  the  form  of  conical  processes 
into  the  depth  of  the  tissue. 

Sarcomaiaoi  the  conjunctiva  are  almost  always  pigmented,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  epitheliomata.  Melanotic  sarcomata,  as  is  known,  develop  in  those  localities  in 
which  pigment  is  already  normally  present.  They  hence  occur  upon  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids,  and  above  all  upon  the  limbus,  two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva  which  even 
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under  physiological  conditions  contain  pigment.  At  the  limbus  particularly  the  quan* 
tity  of  pigment  contained  is  sometimes  so  considerable  in  persons  of  the  brunette  type 
that  even  with  the  naked  eye  we  notice  in  it  either  discrete  dark-brown  spots  or  a 
more  uniform  brown  coloration.  Apart  from  this  simple  condition  of  pronounced  pig- 
mentation, real  pigment  moles  (ncevi  pigmentoH)  occur.  These  are  most  frequent  in  the 
limbus  (Fig.  69)  and  at  the  border  of  the  lid.  They  are  small,  flat,  superficially  smooth 
tumors  which  are  sometimes  but  little,  sometimes  very  much  pigmented.  Their  struct- 
ure is  analogous  to  that  of  the  soft  naevi  of  the  skin,  cells  being  deposited  in  the  con- 
junctiva which  are  grouped  to  form  nests  or  globes  composed  of  cells  (Fig.  70,  «).  The 
origin  of  these  cells  is  contested,  since  some  derive  them  from  the  endothelial  cells  of 
the  lymph  vessels  (Recklinghausen),  others  from  the  surface  epithelium  (Unna)  or 
from  the  chromatophores  (Ribbert).  Apart  from  this,  there  is  aJso  a  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium,  the  latter  growing  down  into  the  deeper  parts  in  the  form  of  gland-like 
invaginations  which  are  sometimes  sohd,  sometimes  hollow  (Fig.  70,  Q.    This  fact  is 

FlQ.  70. 


Fig    69. 


Fio.  69. — Njcvus  Piombntobub  Limbi.    Natural  size 

Fig.  70. — A  Portion  of  the  Same  N«vu8.  Magnified  113X1.  The  tumor  is  formed  of 
cells  which,  being  packed  closely  together,  are  arranged  in  spherical  agglomerations,  z.  These  are  sep- 
arated by  slender  bands  of  connective  tissue  which  carry  pigment  cells.  The  epithelium,  e,  of  the  con- 
junctiva in  many  places  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  growth  between  the  agglomerations  of  cells. 
There  are  thus  formed  either  solid  plugs  composed  of  cells,  many  of  th*»«e  containing  pearls  of  laminated 
epithelium  p,  or  hollow  gland-like  invaginations,  /,  whose  lumen  in  its  deeper  portion  is  ordinarily 
dilated  to  form  rather  large  cavities,  h.  In  many  of  these  spaces,  e.  g.,  at  c,  there  are  found  within 
the  epithelial  cells  coccidia,  which  settle  by  preference  in  protected  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
act  as  cellular  parasites. 

the  reason  why  such  tumors  have  been  classed  by  some  authorities  as  epitheliomata. 
If  such  naevi,  as  not  seldom  happens,  start  to  grow  and  develop  into  malignant  tumors, 
it  is  always  a  sarcoma  that  forms  from  them,  because  the  growth  of  epithelium  soon 
falls  quite  into  the  backgroimd  in  comparison  with  the  growth  of  the  cell  nests. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  radical  removal  of  epibulbar  epitheliompta  and  sarco- 
mata and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  eye,  in  cases  in  which  these  tumors  have  so 
great  an  extent  superficially  that  the  conjunctiva  has  to  be  extensively  sacrificed;  for 
in  that  case  there  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  operation  so  extensive  a  formation  of 
cicatricial  tissue,  with  consequent  distortion  and  fixation  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  latter 
would  become  unserviceable  for  purposes  of  vision,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to 
extirpate  it  at  the  beginning.  So,  also,  the  eyeball  must  be  sacrificed  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  grows  down  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  at  any  one  ]x>int — a  thing 
which  is  especially  apt  to  happen  along  the  anterior  cihary  vessels.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  often  not  discovered  until  after  the  removal  of  the  superficial  growth,  or  may  even 
not  be  discovered  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  a  recurrence  in  the  same  locality  occurs  soon 
after  the  apparently  radical  removal.  The  following  history  serves  to  show  the  maJig-> 
nancy  of  these  tumors  which  in  the  beginning  are  of  such  insignificant  minuteness: 
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In  the  year  1879  there  appeared  in  the  eye-clinic,  at  that  time  directed  by  Arlt,  a 
woman  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  having  a  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eyeball.  This 
had  developed  from  a  minute  red  spot  which  had  already  existed  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  which  had  begim  growing  larger  the  year  before.  It  had  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
pea,  was  of  reddish-brown  color,  and  was  situated  in  the  conjunctiva  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  cornea.  The  base  of  the  timior*  projected  from  the  limbus  somewhat  into  the 
cornea,  but  nevertheless  did  not  extend  into  the  pupillary  area,  so  that  the  visual 
power  was  perfectly  normal.  I  extirpated  the  tumor  by  cutting  through  the  conjunc- 
tiva some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  and  then  removed  the  latter  as  care- 
fully as  possible  from  its  base.  The  wound  surface  thus  formed,  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  conjunctiva  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  cornea,  was  scraped,  and  then 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  were  united  by  a  suture.  Healing  followed 
by  first  intention,  and  for  a  time  the  patient  remained  well.  It  was  not  till  May,  1886 
— that  is,  seven  years  later — that  the  patient  returned,  having  again  an  epibulbar 
melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye,  which,  however,  this  time  was  situated  on  the  limbus  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  cornea,  and  formed  a  brown  tumor  half  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The 
thin  cicatrix  remaining  from  the  first  tumor  was  still  present,  quite  imchanged,  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  limbus  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea  also 
was  quite  normal.  For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  melano-sarcoma, 
now  situated  at  the  inner  corneal  margin,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  timior  removed  seven 
years  before  from  the  external  corneal  margin.  In  fact,  it  could  only  be  referred  to  a 
disposition  toward  the  formation  of  tumors,  inherent  in  the  limbus,  so  that  after  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  at  one  spot  a  similar  one  developed  in  another.  (The  same  thing 
holds  good  for  a  case  of  epithelioma  that  I  observed,  which  developed  simultaneously 
and  quite  independently  in  both  eyes,  and  in  both  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea.) 
The  small  tmnor  was  removed,  and  the  place  where  it  had  been  situated  was  super- 
ficially cauterized  with  the  galvano-cautery  loop.  Recurrences,  however,  followed 
this  extirpation  in  rapid  succession.  Four  months  later,  in  September,  1886,  the  woman 
returned  with  a  recurrent  growth  at  the  upper  corneal  margin,  and  upon  the  removal 
of  this,  after  another  four  months,  two  nodules  formed  in  the  conjunctiva  to  the  inner 
and  lower  side  of  the  corneal  margin  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  order  the  more 
certainly  to  remove  everything  that  was  diseased,  I  resolved  this  time  to  enucleate  the 
eye,  although  it  was  still  serviceable  for  purposes  of  vision.  In  spite  of  this,  a  solid 
nodule  made  its  appearance,  not  more  than  six  months  later,  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 
The  woman  put  off  having  this  removed,  and  did  not  come  to  the  cUnic  until  five  months 
later.  Meanwhile  the  glands  in  front  of  the  ear,  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  neck  had  become  enlarged  and  could  be  readily  felt.  Although  now  a 
radical  operation,  consisting  of  a  complete  exenteration  of  the  orbit  and  the  removal  of 
all  discoverable  glands,  was  performed,  nevertheless  only  a  few  months  afterward 
enlarged  glands  were  again  observed.  Since  then  (in  February,  1890)  the  woman  has 
succumbed  to  an  extension  of  the  growth  to  the  internal  organs. 

Other  ttunors  that  may  be  mentioned  as  occurring,  although  very  rarely,  in  the 
conjunctiva,  are  fibromata,  myxomata,  cylindromata,  and  lymphangiomata. 

The  plica  semilunaris  and  the  caruncle  which  is  situated  upon  it  participate  in  the 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  it  is  imnecessary  to  treat  of  the  disease  of 
these  parts  separately.  Sometimes  the  little  hairs  which  the  caruncle  always  has  upon 
it  are  so  long  as  to  irritate  the  eye;  in  that  case  the  hairs  must  be  epilated.  The  new 
formations  of  the  caruncle  are  designated  by  the  old  name  encanthis;**  benign  new 
formations,  such  as  simple  polypoid  or  papillary  outgrowths  of  the  caruncle,  are  called 
encanthis  benigna;   malignant  new  formations  are  called  encanthis  maligna. 

*!  From  iy,  in,  and  kov^,  angle  of  the  eye. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA 

Anatomy. 

27.  The  cornea,  together  with  the  sclera,  represents  the  outer  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  the  cornea  forms  the  transparent  por- 
tion. Seen  from  in  front,  the  cornea  has  the  form  of  a  horizontal  ellipse, 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  its  base,  which  is  12  mm.,  surpassing  the 
vertical  diameter,  which  is  11  mm.  It  is  thinner  in  the  center  than 
at  the  edges,  where  its  thickness  amounts  to  about  1  mm.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  anterior.     The  latter  has  on  the  average  a  radius  of 

curvature  of  7.5  mm.  Since  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  whole 
eye  is  more  than  this — amount- 
ing,in  fact,  to  12  mm. — the  curv- 
ature of  the  cornea  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  eye- 
ball; the  cornea  therefore  rests 
on  the  sclera  like  a  watch  crys- 
tal. The  same  comparison  also 
Fig.  7i.-Epithf.hlm  of  thf  Cornea.    (After  H.     obtains  for  the  method  in  which 

Virchow.)     Magnified  660  X  1.  . ,  .      .  ,,..., 

«  «    ,    .     ,   ,    .jji      the  cornea  is  inserted  into  the 

B,  Bowman's  membrane;  u  lowest,  m  nuddle,  o  up-  ...  «^    v    « 

permost  layer  of  cells.  Sclera;  for,  in  its  posterior  layers 

the  cornea  extends  farther  to- 
ward the  periphery  than  in  the  anterior,  where  the  sclera,  as  it  were,  laps 
over  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  microscope,  however,  does  not  show 
any  sharp  boundary  line  between  cornea  and  sclera;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fibers  of  one  pass  continuously  into  those  of  the  other. 

The  healthy  cornea  is  transparent.  Almost  all  morbid  changes  of 
the  corneal  tissue  make  themselves  known  at  once  by  a  diminution  of 
this  transparency.  In  advanced  age,  however,  a  cloudiness  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  healthy  cornea  (arcus  senilis  comese  or  geron- 
toxon*).  This  consists  of  a  narrow  gray  line  which  runs  near  the 
corneal  margin,  and  is  concentric  with  it.  It  shows  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  gray  arc,  first  at  the  upper,  soon  after  at  the  lower,  margin 
of  the  cornea;  finally  the  two  arcs  unite  at  the  outer  and  inner  side 
of  the  cornea  to  form  a  closed  ring.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  arcus 
senilis  is  sharply  defined,  and  is  separated  from  the  limbus  by  a  strip 
of  perfectly  clear  cornea;   on  its  inner  aspect,  or  the  one  turned  to- 


*  From  yeptay,  an  old  man,  and  to^oi',  bow. 
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ward  the  center  of  the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cloudiness  grad- 
ually shades  away  until  it  is  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea. 

The  cornea  consists  of  the  following  layers: 

1.  The  anterior  epithelium  (Fig.  72,  E;  Fig.  71).  This  is  a  pavement 
epithelium  consisting  of  several  layers;  the  lowermost  cells  (foot  cells, 
Fig.  71,  u)  are  cylindrical,  then  follow  rounded  cells  (Fig.  71,  m),  and 
finally  flat  cells  (Fig.  71,  o). 


Fio.  72. — Cko88  section  thkouob  a  NoBicAL  CoBNBA.    Magnified  100  X  1. 

S,  anterior  epithelium;  B,  Bowman's  membrane:  5.  stroma,  composed  of  the  corneal  lamella, 
{.and the  corneal  corpuscles,  K;  D.  Descemet's  membrane;  e,  posterior  epithelium;  n,  nerves  extending 
through  Bowman's  membrane  and  the  epithelium. 

2.  Bowman's  membrane  (lamina  elastica  anterior.  Fig.  72,  B)  is  a 
thin,  homogeneous  membrane  closely  connected  with  the  corneal  lamellae 
lying  beneath  it.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
stroma  of  the  cornea,  which  has  become  homogeneous  and  destitute  of 
cells.  From  the  epithelium  it  is  separated  by  a  sharply  defined  border; 
and,  under  pathological  conditions  as  well  as  after  death,  the  epithelium 
separates  readily  from  Bowman's  membrane. 

3.  The  stroma  (Fig.  72,  S),  This  is  composed  of  a  ground  substance 
and  of  cells.  The  ground  substance  in  its  ultimate  constitution  consists 
of  minute  fibers  of  connective  tissue,  imited  by  a  cement  substance  into 
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flat  bundles.  The  bundles  are  so  applied  to  one  another  that  lamellse 
(Fig.  72,  I)  are  produced;  by  the  arrangement  of  these  lamellae  in  layers 
one  above  another  the  cornea  is  built  up.  The  latter  has,  therefore,  a 
laminated  structure.  The  individual  lamellae  are  connected  together  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  cornea  into  its  lamellae  perfectly  and 
without  tearing  many  fibers.  Moreover,  there  are  minute  elastic  fibers 
in  the  cornea,  which  form  a  specially  dense  network  in  front  of  Descemet's 
membrane. 


Fig.  73. — Fixed  Corneal  Corpuscles  op  the  Frog.  (After  v.  Ebner.)    Magnified  325  X  1. 

k.  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles;  p.  processes  of  the  cells,  which  either  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  or  anaatomose  with  each  other;  d,  pressure-ridges,  so  called  because  the  way  they  are  produced 
is  that  the  cell  protoplasm  is  squeezed  into  the  gaps  adjoining  the  lamells,  and  being  compressed  there 
are  moulded  into  a  rectilinear,  ridge-like  shape. 

Between  the  lamellae  lie  the  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  the 
corneal  corpuscles ^  which  are  of  two  kinds — non-motile  and  motile  cells. 
The  former  are  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  cornea.  They  are  cells  with 
a  large  nucleus  and  a  very  flat,  protoplasmic  cell  body,  the  numerous 
branched  processes  of  which  are  connected  with  the  processes  of  adjoin- 
ing cells  so  that  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  system  of  connected  proto- 
plasmic bodies  (cells  and  their  processes.  Figs.  73,  74,  and  75). 

The  second  variety  of  cells  belonging  to  the  stroma  are  the  motile 
corpuscles  of  the  cornea  (wandering  cells),  which  were  discovered  by 
Recklinghausen.     These  are  nothing  but  white  blood-corpuscles  which 
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have  made  their  way  into  the  cornea  and  which  move  about  in  its  sys- 
tem of  lymph  passages.  In  the  normal  cornea  they  are  present  in  very 
small  amomit;  but  whenever  any  irritation  acts  upon  the  cornea  they 
at  once  increase  considerably  in  nimiber,  since  they  escape  from  the  net- 
work of  blood-vessels  forming  the  marginal  loops  and  pass  into  the  cornea. 
These  cells  play  an  important  part  in  inflanmiation  of  the  cornea. 

4.  Descemet's  membrane  (Z>,  Fig.  72)  is  a  homogeneous,  hyaloid  mem- 
brane which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cornea.  Unlike  Bow- 
man's membrane,  it  is  quite  sharply  separated  from  the  stroma  of  the 
cornea,  from  which  also  it  is  chemically  different.  It  is  very  resistant 
to  chemical  reagents,  and  likewise  to  pathological  processes  going  on  in 


Fio.  74. — CoBMKAL  CoBPUftCLES  OF  Man.    Magnified  145  X  1. 

The  description  of  corneal  corpuscles  ordinarily  given  is  taken  from  the  comee  of  animals,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  picture  given  in  Fig.  73  of  the  frog's  cornea.  The  figure  above  given  is  drawn 
from  a  section  whicn  was  made  through  the  cornea  of  an  adult  parallel  to  its  surface,  and  which  was 
stiuned  while  still  quite  fresh  with  gold  chloride.  The  section  comprises  several  successive  lamella 
and  hence  shows  corneal  corpuscles  which  lie  in  different  planes,  those  which  are  drawn  of  lighter  shade 
being  the  deeper.  The  processes  of  the  cells  are  few  and  thick;  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  this  prepara- 
tion are  not  stained  enough  to  be  visible. 

the  cornea.  When  the  entire  stroma  of  the  cornea  has  broken  down  into 
pus,  we  often  see  the  thin  Descemet's  membrane  still  for  days  offering 
resistance  and  remaining  unimpaired  (see  page  236). 

5.  The  posterior  epithelium  (endothelium,  e.  Fig.  72).  This,  under 
the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  coats  the  posterior  surface 
of  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  cornea  at  its  margin  abuts  against  three  membranes,  the  con- 
junctiva, the  sclera,  and  the  uvea  (iris  and  ciliary  body).  Embryology 
teaches  us  that  the  cornea  consists  of  three  superimposed  layers,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  membranes  adjacent  and  may  be 
said  to  represent  its  continuation  over  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
eyeball.  The  cornea  hence  consists  of  three  divisions — a  conjunctival, 
a  scleral,  and  a  uveal.    The  conjunctival  portion  of  the  cornea  (the  so- 
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called  conjunctiva  comese)  consists  of  the  anterior  epithelium  and  of 
Bowman's  membrane,  and  also  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea 
of  the  most  anterior  lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma,  which  at  the  limbus 
merge  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  (Fig.  76,  L).  The  most  pos- 
terior lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma  and  Descemet's  membrane,  together 
with  the  posterior  epithelium  lining  it,  belongs  to  the  uvea,  while  the  mid- 
dle lamellae  of  the  cornea  represent  the  continuation  of  the  sclera  (Wal- 
deyer). 

In  the  fully  developed  eye  these  three  divisions  are  fused  into  a  com- 
mon whole,  although  their  community  of  origin  with  the  adjacent  mem- 
branes still  finds  expression  under  pathological  conditions;  the  conjunc- 
tival division  suffering  most  of  all  in  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  uveal 
division  in  diseases  of  the  uvea. 

The  cornea  contains  no  vessels.  These  cease  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  forming  there  at  the  limbus  the  network  of  marginal  loops  which 


Fia.  75. — Corneal  Corpuscles  of  Man.    Magnified  250X1. 

From  another  cornea,  also  stained  while  still  fresh  with  gold  chloride.  The  corpuscles  represented 
all  lie  between  the  same  two  lamcUe  and  consequently  in  tne  same  plane.  They  are  connected  by 
thick  processes  with  each  other  and  appear  to  form  a  single  protoplasmic  network,  since  the  boundaries 
between  the  separate  cell  territories  are  not  visible.    The  nuclei  lie  grouped  together. 

is  supplied  by  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  (see  page  124,  and  Figs.  41  and 
42).  From  the  marginal  loops  the  blood-plasma  passes  over  into  the 
stroma  of  the  cornea. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  arise  partly  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  partly 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  They  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  stroma,  from  which  the  nerve 
fibers  pass  forward  through  Bowman's  membrane  into  the  epithelium  as 
far  as  the  most  anterior  layers  of  the  latter  (Fig.  74,  n).  The  cornea  is 
therefore  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  induction  of  narcosis 
the  reflex  that  follows  from  touching  the  cornea  (squeezing  together  of 
the  lids)  is  employed  to  test  the  depth  of  the  narcosis,  since  this  reflex 
is  among  those  that  are  the  last  to  disappear.  Lesions  of  the  cornea  are 
particularly  painful  whenever  they  affect  the  uppermost  layers,  which  are 
so  rich  in  nerves,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium, 
by  which  the  numerous  fibers  of  the  epithelial  plexus  of  nerves  are  laid 
bare. 
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While  the  cornea,  viewed  from  in  front,  appears  elliptical,  it  is  circular  if  looked 
at  from  behind.  Hence  the  elUptical  form  of  the  front  surface  of  the  cornea  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  both  sclera  and  conjunctiva  overlap  it  farther  above  and  below  than  at 
either  side. 

The  arcus  senilis  consists  of  very  minute  drops  of  fat  which  lie  in  the  lamellae  of 
the  cornea  as  far  back  as  Descemet's  membrane  (Fig.  76).  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  often  flakes  of  hyalin,  the  size  of  which  varies  from  that  of  the  finest  dust  to  pretty 
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Fio.  76.— Arcus  Senius.    (After  Takayasa.)    Magnified  75X1. 

Bowman's  membrane,  B,  is  rendered  cloudy  by  a  deposit  of  extremely  fine  fat  granules.  This  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  lamelle  of  the  cornea,  C,  where  the  granules  are  larger  and  lie  inside  of  the 
lamella,  not  in  the  interspaces  between  them,  which  in  the  drawing  are  left  light.  In  the  most  super- 
ficial iamelle  the  deposit  of  fat  granules  stops  where  Bowman's  membrane  ends  and  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  limbus,  L,  begins.  The  deeper  we  go,  the  further  toward  the  periphery  do  the  granules  extend, 
finally  reaching  even  as  far  as  the  sclera,  S. 

large  concretions.  Sometimes  also  there  is  foimd  a  deposit  of  lime  granules.  The 
cause  of  the  arcus  senilis  is  supposed  to  be  a  senile  atrophy  of  the  limbus  conjimctivje 
with  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  vascular  loops  contained  in  it. 

Clinical  Examination  of  the  Cornea. 

28.  An  examination  of  the  cornea  must  have  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  The  size  and  form  of  the  cornea.  Both  may  be  altered  either  in 
consequence  of  congenital  defects  or  because  of  morbid  processes.  Over- 
lapping of  the  cornea  by  the  limbus  to  an  unusual  extent,  or  the  presence 
of  marginal  opacities  in  the  cornea,  not  infrequently  simulates  a  diminu- 
tion in  size  or  an  irregularity  of  form. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  must  be  examined  with  regard  to  its  curva- 
ture, its  evenness,  and  its  polish.  In  respect  to  (a)  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea  as  a  whole,  marked  anomalies  are  recognizable  at  the  first  glance; 
slighter  changes,  however,  require  more  precise  examination  by  means  of 
the  reflex  images  (see  pages  76  and  222).  The  cornea  acts  as  a  convex 
mirror,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  which  the  smaller  is  the  reflected 
image.  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  reflex  image  given  by 
a  particular  cornea  is  of  abnormal  dimensions,  we  must  compare  it  with 
the  image  reflected  from  another  cornea  which  is  healthy,  and  most  con- 
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veniently  with  that  from  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye  in  case  it  is  normal. 
The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  curvature  varies  at  different  portions  of 
the  same  cornea  (as,  for  instance,  in  keratoconus,  in  which  the  central 
portions  have  a  greater  curvature  than  those  at  the  periphery).  In  this 
case  we  cause  the  eye  to  move  about  in  such  a  way  that  the  reflection  of 
a  window  opposite  falls  successively  upon  different  portions  of  the  cornea, 
and  then  we  see  the  reflex  image  becoming  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  varying  curvature  of  the  cornea.  The  evenness  (b)  of  the  corneal 
surface,  together  with  the  perfection  of  its  polish,  gives  to  the  normal 
cornea  its  brilliant  luster.  Here,  again,  the  reflex  images  afford  the  best 
means  of  testing  both  of  these  properties.  These  images  in  the  normal 
cornea  are  regular  and  dear-cut.  If  there  is  unevenness  of  the  surface,  the 
image  at  the  spot  where  the  cornea  is  uneven  is  clear-cut  but  irregvlar;  it 
looks  distorted  because  its  outlines  are  irregularly  bowed  in  or  out  (Fig.  77, 
II).    The  form  and  extent  of  the  inequality  may  be  deduced  from  the 
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Fio.  77. — Bbhatiob  of  Reflex  Imaqes  on  the  Cobnba. 

I.  On  the  normal  cornea.    Reflex  image  brilliant,  sharp  and  regular. 

II.  In  unevenness  of  the  surface.  Reflex  image  sharp  and  brilliant,  but  irregular.  Over  the  old 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is  associated  with  flattening,  the  image  of  the  window  is  broader  because 
the  surface  is  less  convex. 

III.  In  dulness  of  the  surface.  Reflex  regular,  but  ill-defined  and  not  brilliant.  The  cornea  is 
stippled  and  hence  the  outlines  of  the  reflex  image  show  a  verv  fine  sigsar  indentation. 

IV.  In  combined  unevenness  and  dulness  of  the  surface.  Reflex  image  irregular,  ill-defined,  and  not 
brilliant.    IV  represents  II  after  the  cornea  has  become  dull  by  the  development  of  increase  of  tension. 

kind  of  distortion  of  the  reflex  image.  The  inequality  of  the  corneal  siir- 
face  becomes  particularly  evident  when  we  use  Placido's  keratoscope  (see 
§  149  [and  see  Figs.  393  and  394]).  By  the  ophthalmoscope,  too,  we  can 
recognize  inequalities  of  the  corneal  surface,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
astigmatism  which  they  produce  (page  95).  The  uneven  spots  upon 
the  corneal  surface  are  either  depressions  (losses  of  substance)  or  eleva- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  cornea  may  be  uneven  from  being  wrinkled 
(rhytidosis^  comeae)  or  from  being  entirely  collapsed  (coUapsus  comese). 
Both  of  these  conditions  occur  in  cases  of  great  diminution  in  the  tension 
of  the  eyeball,  hence  particularly  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  or  vit- 
reous humors.  If  (c)  the  polish  of  the  cornea  is  entirely  lost,  the  latter 
becomes  lusterless  (dull);  it  looks  like  glass  that  has  been  breathed  upon, 
or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  grease.  The  reflex  images  show 
their  normal  size  and  form,  but  have  lost  their  sharp  outline.  The  cornea, 
therefore,  may  be  smooth  as  a  whole  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  dull, 
just  as  the  surface  of  a  ball  of  ground  glass  is.    Lack  of  luster  of  the  cornea 

>  From  hvrii,  a  wrinkle. 
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is  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  inequalities  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  inequalities — in  contrast 
with  those  of  lai^er  size — are  situated  only  in  the  epithelium  and  may 
consist  either  of  elevations  or  depressions  (Fig.  78).  The  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  the  detachment  of  isolated  epithelial  cells  in  a  number  of  places, 
thus  leaving  minute  excavations;  the  surface  of  the  cornea  looks  as  if 
stippled  by  needle  pricks.  In  other  cases  we  see  the  roughness  of  the 
cornea  produced  in  the  opposite  way — that  is,  by  its  surface  being  cov- 
ered with  many  small  elevations,  in  which  case  the  cornea  looks  as  if  it 


Fio.  78. — Dull  Cobnia.    Magnified  103X1. 

The  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  normal.  In  the  superficial  layers  many  of  the  cells  are 
swollen,  and  others  have  rupturea  in  consequence  of  being  swollen.  The  former  cause  small  elevations 
the  latter  small  depressions  in  the  corneal  surface.    Cf.  also  Fig.  22. 

were  made  of  shagreen.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  multiple  elevations, 
produced  by  a  lifting  of  the  epithelium,  and  occurring  under  the  form  of 
minute  vesicles. 

3.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  a  property  which  belongs  to  its 
parenchyma,  not  its  surface;  which  latter,  in  fact,  is  only  a  mathematical 
concept,  an  expression  for  the  superficies  that  forms  the  boimdary  between 
the  cornea  and  the  air. 

Dense  opacities  of  the  cornea  are  visible  from  a  distance;  but  for  the 
recognition  of  sUght  opacities  lateral  illumination  and  often  also  the  use 
of  the  magnifying  glass  are  indispensable.  By  means  of  these  aids  to  diag- 
nosis we  determine  the  form,  extent,  and  denseness  of  the  opacity.  We 
make  out  whether  it  is  found  in  the  superficial  or  in  the  deep  layers  of  the 
cornea,  and  further  whether  it  is  diffuse  or  is  composed  of  separate  small 
dots,  spots,  or  striae.  Many  an  opacity  which  appears  diffuse  when  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  proves,  when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  to  be 
compounded  of  smaller  opacities.  Such  an  opacity  may  subsequently 
become  really  homogeneous  by  enlargement  and  confluence  of  its  com- 
ponents. [Changes  in  the  transparency  and  evenness  of  the  cornea,  and 
particularly  distortions  of  the  corneal  reflex  and  the  presence  of  minute 
elevations  and  depressions,  are  often  best  recognized  if  the  observer 
places  the  patient  in  a  semi-reclining  position  with  his  face  to  a  window, 
and,  standing  behind  him,  examines  the  cornea  from  above  with  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  while  the  patient  is  told  to  move  his  eye  slowly  in 
different  directions  and  the  image  of  the  window  is  focused  sharply  on 
the  cornea  by  another  lens. 

To  demonstrate  defects  in  the  corneal  epithelium  we  use  fluorescein 
(see  page  231). —D.] 
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4.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  is  tested  by  touching  it  with  the 
end  of  a  thread  or  a  shred  of  paper.  In  many  diseases  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  cornea  is  diminished,  or  is  aboUshed  altogether. 

I.  Inflammation  op  the  Cornea. 

General  Statement, 

29.  In  the  course  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  •)  we 
observe  the  following  stages.  The  inflammation  begins  with  an  infU" 
irate  (Fig.  79).  Cells  in  increased  number  make  their  appearance  within 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  and  these  constitute  the  exudate.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  the  diseased  part  loses  its  transparency.  The 
level  of  the  cornea  over  it  is  either  normal  or  is  elevated;  in  no  case,  is 
it  depressed.  The  epithelium  suffers  to  the  extent  of  losing  its  polish, 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  cornea  appears  dull  upon  the  surface.    The 
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FiQ.  79. — Infiltrate  in  the  Cornea.     (After  Saemisch.) 
The  epithelium,  e,  and  Bowman's  membrane,  b,  over  the  infiltrate  are  preeerved. 

clinical  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  infiltrate  hence  are  cloudiness  of  the 
cornea,  and  loss  of  luster  over  the  clouded  portions,  but  no  depression 
of  the  surface.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  infiltrate  varies.  It  may  go 
on  to  resorption  or  to  suppuration. 

(a)  Resorption  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  proceed  to  the  point  of  producing  actual  destruction 
of  the  corneal  lamellae  with  their  exfoliation.  In  that  case  no  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  in  the  cornea,  but  when  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  past,  the  exudate  gradually  disappears  from  the  cornea — second 
or  regressive  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  favorable  cases,  when  the 
exudate  has  disappeared  by  resorption,  the  diseased  spots  may  become 
perfectly  normal  once  more  and  regain  their  transparency  (healing 
without  permanent  sequelae — i.  e.,  without  opacities).  But  it  may  also 
happen  that  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  may  not  be  absolutely  destroyed 
by  the  deposition  of  the  exudate,  and  may  yet  have  experienced  such 

*  From  Kipa%  horn. 
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an  alteration  of  its  structure  that^  even  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
exudate,  it  never  again  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  exudate  deposited  between  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea  does  not 
disappear  completely  by  resorption,  but  in  part  becomes  organized  and 
is  left  permanently  fixed  in  the  cornea.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  in- 
filtrate disappears  by  a  process  of  heaUng,  but  leaves  a  permanent 
opacity  behind.  All  those  cases  in  which  resorption  of  the  exudate 
occurs  without  breaking  down  of  the  corneal  stroma  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  common  name  of  nonsuppurative  keratitis. 

(b)  The  infiltration  goes  on  to  suppuration,  when  the  exudation  is 
such  as  to  be  no  longer  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  Ufe  by  the 
corneal  stroma,  so  that  the  latter  breaks  down.  The  inflammation  then 
enters  upon  its  second  stage,  that  of  suppuration,  which  is  associated 
with  a  localized  destruction  of  the  cornea.  These  cases  of  keratitis  are 
known  as  suppurative  keraiitis. 


Fio.  80. — CoRNBAL  Ulcer  in  the  PRooREsaiYE  Stage.    (After  Saemisch). 

The  floor  of  the  uloer  \a  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  pus  cells*  which  also  push  their  way  some 
distance  in  between  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea  that  adjoin  the  ulcer.  At  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  which 
are  somewhat  raised,  the  epithelium,  «,  and  Bowman's  membrane,  6,  end  as  if  cut  short  off. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  suppurative  keratitis  is  the  corneal  ulcer 
in  which  the  process  of  purulent  disintegration  begins  in  the  most 
anterior  layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  80).  In  this  way  a  superficial  loss  of 
substance  is  produced  which  is  recognizable  as  a  depression  in  the 
corneal  surface.  In  the  beginning,  the  loss  of  substance  represents 
only  those  parts  which  are  most  markedly  infiltrated,  and  hence  are 
the  first  to  break  down.  Surrounding  these  are  layers,  which  likewise 
are  infiltrated  with  the  exudate,  although  not  to  as  high  a  degree.  Hence 
both  the  floor  and  the  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  still  infiltrated,  for  which 
reason  we  call  it  a  foul  (coated,  infiltrated,  or  progressive)  ulcer.  Later 
on  the  infiltrated  portions  forming  the  floor  and  the  wall  of  the  ulcer, 
so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  Uving,  are  also  cast  off;  but  those  parts 
of  the  corneal  tissue  which  have  retained  their  ability  to  live  remain, 
are  freed  by  a  process  of  resorption  from  the  exudate  which  infiltrates 
them,  and  become  once  more  transparent.  Thus,  the  ulcer  has,  it  is 
15 
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true,  become  somewhat  larger  than  before,  but  the  cloudiness  surround- 
ing it  has  disappeared;  the  ulcer  has  acquired  a  smooth,  transparent 
base  and  edges;   it  is  a  cleansed  (regressive)  ulcer  (Fig.  81). 

Among  the  clinical  signs  by  which  we  diagnosticate  an  ulcer,  the 
most  important  is  the  unevenness  of  the  corneal  surface,  the  latter 
presenting  a  depression  or  loss  of  substance.     In  foul  ulcers  this  de- 


FiQ.  81.— CJoRNEAL  Ulcer  in  the  Reorebsive  Stage.     (After  Saemisch.) 

The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  the  denuded  lamellic  of  the  cornea;  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  between  them  can  still  be  made  out.  .\t  the  edges  (6)  of  the  ulcer  the  epithelium,  e, 
is  beginning  to  grow  out  over  the  base.  Newly  formed  blood-vessels  (jj),  lying  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  cornea,  run  to  the  uloer. 


Fio.  82. — Cicatrix  of  the  Cornea.    (After  Saemisch.) 

The  epithelium,  e,  is  everywhere  present,  but  over  the  cicatrbc  it  is  irregular,  and  in  places  (at  a) 
is  thickened.  Bowman's  membrane.  6,  is  wanting  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix.  The  latter  itsdlf  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tissue  of  the  normal  cornea  by  its  denser  and  less  regular  texture. 

pression  is  surrounded  by  clouded  corneal  tissue,  which,  moreover,  is 
dull  upon  its  surface;  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  also  is  gray  and  uneven.  In 
clean  ulcers  the  cloudiness  surrounding  them  is  very  slight,  or  is  want- 
ing altogether,  and  the  floor  and  the  edge  of  the  loss  of  substance  are 
smooth  and  shining;  the  ulcer  gives  a  mirror-like  reflex. 

Every  keratitis  suppurativa  entails  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea. 
This  must  be  filled  up  again  by  newly  formed  tissue,  in  doing  which 
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the  process  enters  upon  its  third  stage — that  of  cicatrization.  The  new- 
ly formed  tissue  is  not  corneal  tissue,  but  connective  tissue,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly opaque  (Fig.  82).  Hence  suppurative  keratitis  always  leaves 
a  permanent  opacity  after  it.  The  opacity,  indeed,  is  the  principal 
clinical  sign  of  a  cicatrix,  for  the  corneal  surface  has  completely  reac- 
quired its  luster,  because  its  epithelium  is  restored  to  the  normal  state, 
and  the  excavation  or  loss  of  substance  has  disappeared,  at  most  a 
slight  flattening  of  the  surface  being  present. 

Recapitulation. — As  has  been  stated  above,  non-suppurative  kera- 
titis has  two  stages,  the  stage  of  infiltration  and  that  of  resorption.  In 
suppurative  keratitis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  distinguish  three  stages: 
the  stage  of  infiltration,  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and  the  stage  of 
cicatrization  (reparation).  The  stage  of  suppuration  is  composed  of 
two  periods,  the  progressive  (foul  ulcer)  and  the  regressive  (clean  ulcer). 

In  making  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  form  and  the  stage  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  we  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  We 
first  examine  the  corneal  reflex.  If  the  surface  over  the  clouded  area  is 
duM,  we  are  dealing  with  a  recent  affection,  and  in  that  case,  if  there  is  no 
loss  of  substance,  with  an  infiltrate;  but  if  a  loss  of  substance  is  present, 
with  a  foul  ulcer.  If  the  surface  is  lustrous,  the  affection  is  an  old  one,  and, 
if  a  loss  of  substance  is  present,  is  a  clean  ulcer;  but  if  no  loss  of  substance 
is  visible,  we  are  dealing  with  a  cicatrix, 

30.  Vascularization  of  the  Cornea. — In  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  we  very  frequently  observe  the  development  of  vessels  which 
grow  in  upon  the  cornea  from  its  margin.  This  occurs  more  frequently 
during  the  process  of  healing  of  corneal  ulcers.  At  the  time  when  the 
ulcers  begins  to  become  clean,  we  see  vessels  starting  out  from  that  part 
of  the  limbus  lying  next  to  the  ulcer.  These  vessels  lie  in  the  most  su- 
perficial layers  of  the  cornea  and  extend  toward  the  ulcer,  whose  edges 
they  soon  reach  (Fig.  81,  ^).  Their  chief  office  seems  to  consist  in  sup- 
plying the  necessary  material  for  filling  in  the  loss  of  substance.  Their 
advent  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as  favorable;  we  know  that  at  the  spot 
where  the  vessels  have  reached  the  ulcer  the  further  progress  of  the  lat- 
ter is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  there 
enter  upon  the  process  of  healing.  After  the  loss  of  substance  has  been 
filled  in,  the  vessels  gradually  disappear,  so  that  a  corneal  cicatrix  con- 
tains fewer  of  them  as  it  grows  older.  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels 
never  entirely  disappear  from  the  large  cicatrices. 

In  other  cases  the  formation  of  new  vessels  accompanies  the  jyrog- 
ress  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  hence  belongs,  like  the  exudation 
itself,  to  the  clinical  picture  of  the  inflammation.  The  best  example  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  vascular  form  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  (§  41). 

A  kind  of  vascularization  differing  from  both  of  these  varieties  is 
that  which  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  pannu^.  Here  the  vessels 
do  not  lie  in  the  cornea  itself,  but  in  a  newly  formed  tissue  deposited 
upon  it,  of  which  tissue  they  form  an  essential  constituent  (Fig.  50). 
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It  is  very  important  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  vessels  in 
the  cornea  that  is,  whether  superficial  or  deep — since  by  this  fact  alone 
we  can  often  diagnosticate  what  sort  of  keratitis  we  are  confronted 
with.  The  type  of  superficial  vascularization  is  afforded  by  pannus, 
that  of  deep  vascularization  by  keratitis  parenchymatosa. 

The  signs  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  vascular- 
ization from  each  other  may  be  contrasted  as  follows: 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


Fio.85. 


Fio.  83.— Superficial  Blood-vessels  in  Fannub.    Magnified  2X1. 

Fio.  84. — Deep-Lyino  Blood-vessels  in  Fabenchtmatocs  Keratitis.  Magnified  2X1. — 

Recent  case  with  brush-like  branching. 

Pio.  85. — Deep-Ltino  Blood-vessels  in  Farbnchtmatous  Keratitis.  Magnified  2X1. — 

Old  case  with  broom-like  branching  of  vessels. 


Superficial  Vessels 
(Fig.  83) 

spring  from  the  net-work  of  mar- 
ginal loops  of  the  limbns,  and  can 
therefore  be  followed  from  the  cor- 
nea into  the  limbus,  and  thence  on 
to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

On  account  of  their  superficial 
position  are  clearly  visible  and 
well-defined,  and  have  a  vivid-red 
color. 


The  vessels  branch  in  an  ar- 
borescent fashion. 


The  corneal  surface  is  uneven, 
because  the  vessels  raise  up  the  epi- 
thelium lying  directly  over  them. 


Deeply  Situated  Vessels 
(Figs.  84,  85) 

spring  from  the  vessels  of  the 
sclera  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  hence  appear  to  come 
to  an  end  suddenly  at  the  limbus, 
as  they  disappear  behind  the  lat- 
ter to  enter  the  sclera. 

Are  not  distinctly  recogni- 
zable, or  are  even  unrecognizable, 
except  as  a  diffuse  red  coloration, 
and  have  a  dirty  red  (grayish- 
red)  hue;  the  reason  for  these  ap- 
pearances being  that  the  vessels 
are  veiled  by  the  clouded  layers  of 
cornea  lying  in  front  of  them. 

The  vessels  either  form  fine 
twigs  running  *'broomstraw-f ash- 
ion'' — i.e.,  parallel  to  each  other 
— or  else  diverge  like  the  hairs  of 
a  paint-brush. 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
lusterless,  it  is  true,  but  not  un- 
even. 
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Participation  of  Neigliboring  Organs  in  tlie  Process.— Every 
keratitis  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are — 

(a)  The  injection  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
corneal  inflammation  is  ciliary  injection.  When  the  inflammation  is 
great,  conjunctival  injection  also  makes  its  appearance,  and  may  con- 
ceal the  ciliary  injection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Very  violent  sup- 
purative inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  accompanied  by  cedematous 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  even  of  the  lids. 

(6)  The  iris  and  even  the  ciHary  body  become  inflamed  in  cases  of 
marked  keratitis,  so  that  we  see  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  irido-cyclUia 
set  in  (see  §§67  and  68).  These  accompanying  inflammations  may  be 
intense  enough  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  The  exudate 
poured  out  by  the  uvea  very  often,  especially  in  suppurative  keratitis, 
appears  under  the  form  of — 

(c)  Hypopyon,^  This  is  the  accumulation  of  a  purulent  exudate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  forms  a  frequent  symptom  in 
keratitis  suppurativa.  We  then  find  collected  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  chamber  a  yellow  mass  which,  because  it  is  fluid,  is  limited  above 
by  a  horizontal  line,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  seen  to  change  its  place 
and  seek  the  deeper  portions  of  the  chamber  when  the  head  is  moved. 
In  other  cases  the  mass  is  gelatinous,  and  then  when  seen  from  in  front 
often  has  a  border  that  is  convex  upward,  or  it  lies  quite  like  a  solid  ball 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  does  not  change  its  position  with  the 
movements  of  the  head.  The  amount  of  the  pus  varies  greatly,  ranging 
from  a  scarcely  perceptible  crescent  lodged  in  the  lowest  sinus  of  the 
chamber  up  to  masses  of  such  size  that  the  entire  chamber  is  filled  by 
the  hypopyon.  Hypopyon  may  disappear  by  resorption,  this  process 
taking  place  the  more  rapidly  the  more  fluid  the  hypopyon  is.  Pretty 
thick  masses  of  exudation  may  become  organized  and  lead  to  occlusion 
of  the  pupil,  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea. 

(d)  The  svhjeciive  phenomena  associated  with  keratitis  are  pain 
and  photophobia,  together  with  the  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm 
which  these  conditions  cause,  and  also  disturbance  of  vision — symp- 
toms which  are  met  with  in  very  varying  degree. 

The  histological  processes  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea  have  been  tbft 
aubject  of  the  most  zealous  investigations,  and  especially  of  investigations  experimentally 
conducted,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to  study  in  this  field  the  problem  of  inflam- 
mation in  general.  For  such  studies  the  cornea  is  particularly  adapted  on  account  of  its 
transparency,  and  also  on  account  of  the  characteristic  form  of  the  fixed  elements  of 
its  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  every  keratitis  there  occurs  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  cdlular  elements,  whose  accumulation  causes  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  finally,  if  very  considerable,  terminates  in  the  formation 
of  pus.  Nevertheless  observers  could  not  agree  as  to  the  source  of  the  new  cells  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  cornea.    Some,  the  leader  of  whom  was  Cohnheim,  looked 

*  From  vw6f  beneath,  and  wvo¥,  pus. 
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upon  them  as  white  blood  corpuscles  which  had  migrated  into  the  cornea  from  the 
vessels  of  the  corneal  margin.  Others,  especially  Strieker,  believed  them  to  be  derived 
from  an  increase  in  number  of  the  normal  fixed  cells  of  the  cornea.  It  is  now  certain 
that  both  processes  occur,  although  a  different  significance  attaches  to  the  two.  When- 
ever an  irritant  productive  of  inflammation  affects  the  cornea  numerous  white  blood  cor- 
puscles wander  into  the  latter,  entering  it  by  two  ways.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cells  is 
derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  corneal  margm,  from  which  they  make  their  way  between 
the  lamellaB  of  the  cornea  until  they  reach  the  inflammatory  focus.  In  certain  cases 
these  cells  form  a  ring-shaped  infiltration  (invasion-ring,  Fig.  96)  about  the  diseased 
area.  A  few  cells  wander  into  the  diseased  area  of  the  cornea  from  the  conjunctival  sac. 
This  occurs  when  an  epithelial  defect  present  in  the  affected  part  gives  the  cells  access  to 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea.  The  proliferation  of  fixed  corneal  corpuscles  takes  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  formation  of  the  exudate,  but  on  the  other  hand  produces 
most  of  the  material  for  the  reparative  process,  which  follows  the  inflammation,  and 
which  results  in  the  development  of  new  tissue.    (For  vascularization  see  page  227.) 

In  the  healing  of  the  losses  of  substance  produced  by  inflammation,  the  regeneration 
of  the  epithelium  and  the  regeneration  of  the  stroma  require  separate  consideration. 
The  epithelium  is  replaced  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelium  from  the  edge  of  the 
ulcer.  Losses  of  substances  which  affect  the  epithelium  only,  heal  with  a  perfect  resto- 
ration to  the  normal  state  and  without  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  loss  of  substance  of  the  corneal  stroma  is  filled  up  by  cicatricial  tissue  which 
forms  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ulcer.  The  chief  part  in  this  is  taken  by  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  cornea  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer,  as  these  increase 
by  division,  and  the  cells  which  thus  arise  grow  into  connective-tissue  fibers.  The 
tissue  thus  formed  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  the  normal  tissue  of  the  cor- 
nea (Fig.  82).  The  regular  arrangement  of  the  normal  fibers  of  the  cornea  is  wanting, 
and  so,  too,  are  the  stellately  branched  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  which  are  replaced 
by  ordinary  connective-tissue  cells.  Bowman's  membrane  is  never  regenerated  (Figs.  82, 
86,  87,  88).  The  epithelium  (Fig.  82,  e)  hence  lies  directly  upon  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
from  which,  being  thinner  in  some  places  and  thicker  in  others,  it  is  separated  by  an 
irregular  line. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  cicatricial  tissue  never  possesses  the 
perfect  transparency  of  the  normal  cornea,  and  is  hence  recognizable  even  with  the 
naked  eye  as  an  opacity.  After  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  the  texture  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  approximates  somewhat  more  closely  to  the  regular  structure  of  the 
corneal  tissue.  It  accordingly  gains  in  transparency,  and  a  *'  clearing  up  "  of  the  opacity 
is  observed  to  take  place — a  process,  however,  which  never  gets  to  the  point  of  producing 
a.  complete  disappearance  of  the  opacity  ex<;ept  in  the  case  of  quite  small  and  superficial 
cicatrices. 

In  deep  losses  of  substance  the  restoration  of  the  normad  epithelial  coating  does 
not  wait  to  make  its  appearance  until  the  ulcer  itself  has  been  completely  filled  up  by 
cicatricial  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  when  the  ulcer  has  become  clean 
the  epithelium  begins  to  grow  over  the  latter,  and  hence  begins  to  cover  it  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  cicatricial  tissue  present,  or  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  it  (Figs.  86  and 
87).  At  this  time  the  ulcer  (on  account  of  the  absence  of  opaque  cicatricial  tissue)  is 
still  almost  completely  transparent,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
epithelial  covering,  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  now  goes 
on  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  by  this  process  the  latter  is  gradually  lifted  up  to  ita 
normal  level.  In  proportion  as  the  layer  of  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  thicker,  the  degree 
of  opacity  naturally  increases;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  the  physician  to 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  disease  was  advancing. 

The  signs  before  given,  having  regard  to  changes  in  the  luster,  evenness  of  surfao^ 
and  transparency  of  the  cornea,  serve  for  the  diagnosia  of  the  variety  of  corneal  disease 
that  is  present.  The  recognition  of  these  changes  requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice 
and  experience.  Particularly  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  alteration  in  luster  of  the 
cornea  escapes  the  beginner,  and,  especially  so  when  the  cornea  has  tears  running  over 
it.    These  fill  up  the  small  inequalities  in  the  corneal  su'iace  and  cause  a  dull  cornea  or 
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actually  one  which  is  a  little  uneven,  to  appear  smooth  and  even  and  therefore  of  normal 
luster.  Moreover,  the  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  the  different  stages  of  corneal 
inflammation  are  not  always  found  combined  in  a  manner  as  schematic  as  has  been 
represented.  Some  examples  may  show  in  .what  way  exceptions  to  them  occur.  The 
opacities  that  are  present  upon  the  cornea  may  be  old,  and  yet  the  cornea,  because  of 
a  coincident  increase  of  tension,  may  look  dull  and  stippled.  The  surface  of  the  cornea 
is  not  always  smooth  when  there  are  infiltrates,  nor  yet  when  there  are  cicatrices.  In 
the  case  of  infiltrates,  a  bulging  forward  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  often  takes  place 
on  accoimt  of  the  deposition  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  exudation;  in  the  cases  of 
cicatrices,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flattening  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient 
filling  in  of  the  loss  of  substance.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  must  take  still  other  factors 
into  consideration,  which  may  furnish  points  that  will  establish  our  diagnosis.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  cicatrix,  the  outline  of  the  opacity  is  commonly  better  defined  than  in 
the  case  of  a  recent  opacity  due  to  inflammation.  The  color  of  the  latter  form  of  opacity 
varies  from  gray  to  yellowish  white  and  to  yellow;  cicatrices,  on  the  contrary,  present 
rather  a  pure  white,  or,  if  thin,  a  bluish-white  hue.  Recent  inflammatory  processes  are 
associated  with  attendant  inflammatory  symptoms  (ciliary  injection,  etc.),  which  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  cicatrices.  By  putting  all  these  facts  together  the  right  diagnosis 
can  almost  always  be  made. 

Fltujrescin  is  used  to  make  more  apparent  those  spots  upon  the  cornea  that  are 
destitute  of  epithelial  covering  (erosions  and  ulcers).  If  a  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  fluorescin  is  instiUed  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  highly  fluorescent  liquid 
penetrates  solely  into  those  portions  of  the  cornea  that  are  unprotected  by  epithelium, 
and  such  portions  consequently  are  stained  a  vivid  green  and,  when  the  excess  of  potas- 
sium fluorescin  is  removed  by  washing  the  eyeball  off  with  water,  contrast  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  uncolored  surrounding  parts.  (See  page  7.)  [Fluorescein  is  of  especial 
value  in  demonstrating  the  very  slight  defects  present  in  recurring  erosions.  See  §  43. — D.J 
The  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber^  which  accompanies  every  well-marked 
keratitis,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  irritant  substances  from  the  inflamed  cornea  dif- 
fuse into  the  aqueous  and  then  act  upon  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  (i.  e.,  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body).  From  the  latter  both  fibrin  and  white  blood  corpuscles  pass  into  the  aqueous. 
Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  aqueous,  coagula  are  formed  on  the 
walls  of  the  anterior  chamber;  a  layer  of  fibrin  is  precipitated  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  (Fig.  177),  and  often  also  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  168). 
In  such  cases  the  cornea,  in  addition  to  the  circumscribed  opacity  that  corresponds 
to  the  area  diseased,  presents  a  faint  diffused  cloudiness  produced  by  the  layer  of  exu- 
date upon  its  posterior  sm^'ace.  The  margin  of  a  fibrinous  clot  of  this  sort  (which  is 
usuaUy  much  larger  than  the  inflammatory  mass  in  the  cornea)  can  sometimes  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  faint,  gray,  circular  line  which  surrounds  the  corneal  mass  at  some  distance 
from  it.  If  the  coating  of  fibrin  lines  the  cornea  throughout,  a  diffuse  cloudiness  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  cUnically  indistinguishable  from  a  cloudiness  of  the  aqueous.  This 
latter  cloudiness  is  caused  by  leucocytes,  which  emigrate  from  the  vessels  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body  and  become  suspended  in  the  aqueous.  Later,  by  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  these  cells  form  the  hypopyon.  The  latter,  therefore, 
originates  not  from  the  cornea,  but  from  the  vessels  of  the  uvea,  as.  indeed,  is  also  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pus  corpuscles  contain  pigment  granules,  which  they 
have  transported  with  them  from  the  inflamed  uvea.  For  this  reason,  too,  we  under- 
stand why  a  hypopyon  is  found  to  be  free  from  pus  cocci.  It  is  owing  to  this  freedom 
from  germs  that  the  hjrpopyon  is  tolerated  by  the  tissues  bordering  the  anterior  chamber 
and  produces  no  special  reaction  in  them.  If  ordinary  pus  containing  cocci  is  injected 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  rabbit,  the  eye  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis. 
But  the  pus  that  constitutes  a  hypopyon  is  not  only  tolerated  by  the  eye  with  impimity, 
but  can  even  undergo  absorption  without  leaving  any  injurious  effects  behind. 

The  resorption  of  the  hypopyon  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  meshwork  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum.  The  rapidity  with  which  absorption  proceeds  varies  exceed- 
ingly. In  many  cases  a  hypopyon  of  considerable  size  disappears  so  completely  that 
after  twenty-four  hours  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found;  in  other  cases  the  hjrpopyon 
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remains  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  so  long  that  it  becomes  organized.  Some- 
times we  observe  a  rapid  alternation  in  the  height  of  the  hypopyon  which  at  times  de- 
creases, and  again  increases  once  more. 

Subdivision  of  Keratitis, 

31.  The  subdivision  of  keratitis  into  keratitis  suppurativa  and  kera- 
titis non-suppurativa  corresponds  most  fully  to  practical  requirements. 
Every  suppurative  keratitis,  since  it  is  associated  with  destruction  of 
corneal  tissue,  leaves  behind  it  a  permanent  opacity,  which  in  many 
cases  injuriously  aflFects  the  visual  power.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
purulent  dissolution  of  the  cornea  has  not  taken  place — that  is,  in  non- 
suppurative keratitis — a  complete  restoration  of  its  transparency,  and 
with  it  of  the  normal  power  of  vision,  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  often  does 
take  place.  Moreover,  the  above  subdiivision  also  corresponds  to  the 
essential  characters  of  the  corneal  inflammations.  For  it  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  accident  nor  something  that  depends  altogether  on  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  that  determines  whether  an  infiltrate  in  the 
cornea  goes  on  to  suppuration  or  to  resorption.  On  the  contrary,  the 
forms  which  tend  to  the  production  of  suppuration  ordinarily  present 
from  the  very  beginning  characters  diflFering  from  those  borne  by  forms 
in  which  there  is  no  progress  toward  suppuration,  so  that  these  two 
categories  are  distinct  not  only  in  their  consequences  but  also  in  their 
clinical  aspect.  The  suppurative  keratitides  develop  as  a  rule  from  the 
entrance  of  pyogenic  bacteria  into  the  cornea  from  its  surface  (ecto- 
genous  infection).  They  have  their  origin,  therefore,  generally  in  ex- 
ternal morbific  agents;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  one  focus  of 
disease  is  present,  which  starts  at  some  point  on  the  surface  and  from 
this  spreads  continuously  either  along  the  surface  or  into  the  depth  of 
the  cornea.  The  deep  forms  of  non-supparative  keratitis^  on  the  con- 
trary are  caused  as  a  rule  by  constitutional  disease.  The  morbific  agent 
is  carried  to  the  cornea  by  the  circulation  of  blood  or  lymph,  and,  since 
it  exerts  its  action  on  many  points  of  the  corneal  parenchyma  at  once, 
many  distinct  foci  of  disease  are  produced.  Hence  the  cloudiness  in 
the  cornea  can  be  resolved  by  the  loupe  into  numerous  small  spots  which 
are  the  separate  infiltrates.  These  lie  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea. 

To  each  of  the  two  categories  of  keratitis  a  number  of  diflFerent 
forms  belong,  the  most  important  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
list: 

A.  Keratitis  Suppurativa. 

1.  Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Ulcus  serpens  corneae. 

3.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 

4.  Keratomalacia. 

6.  Keratitis  neuroparalytica. 
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B.  Keratitis  Non^SuppurcUiva, 
(a)  Superficial  forms. 

1.  Pannus, 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  formation  of  vesicles. 
(&)  Deep  forms. 

3.  Parenchymatous  keratitis. 

4.  Keratitis  profunda. 

5.  Sclerosing  keratitis. 

6.  Keratitis  starting  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea^ 

A.  SUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS 
1.  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea. 

32.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Every  ulcer  of  the  cornea  develops 
from  an  infiltrate.  In  the  beginning  we  find  one  spot  upon  the  cornea 
cloudy  and  the  surface  over  it  dull  (infiltrate).  Then  the  epithelium 
exfoliates  up)on  the  surface  of  the  aflFected  spot,  and  soon,  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  most  strongly  infiltrated  portions  of  the  cornea,  a  loss 
of  substance  forms  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  so  that  an  ulcer  is 
produced.  This  is  at  first  surrounded  by  infiltrated  portions  of  the 
cornea — a  fact  which  we  recognize  by  the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  gray 
and  imeven,  and  its  walls  likewise  gray  and  clouded.  The  walls  of  the 
ulcer  are  often  surrounded  for  quite  a  chstance  by  a  gray  area,  or  slender 
gray  striae,  extending  from  the  ulcer  in  different  directions  into  the 
transparent  cornea.  This  is  an  unclean  or  progressive  ulcer  (Fig.  80). 
In  a  favorable  case,  only  so  much  of  the  corneal  tissue  breaks  down 
during  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  as  was  from  the  very  beginning 
too  strongly  infiltrated  to  live.  In  this  case  the  ulcer  rapidly  becomes 
clean  without  attaining  great  dimensions.  But  it  very  often  happens 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  parts  that  are 
most  strongly  infiltrated,  the  inflammatory  cloudiness  keeps  spreading, 
new  portions  of  the  cornea  being  constantly  attacked  by  the  infiltration. 
And  if  these,  too,  break  down  into  pus,  the  ulcer  grows  constantly  larger. 
This  progressive  growth  of  the  ulcer  takes  place  sometimes  more  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth,  sometimes  more  along  the  surface.  In  the  former 
case,  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  apprehended;  in  the  second  case, 
larger  and  larger  areas  of  the  cornea  may  be  destroyed,  and  thus  extensive 
opacities  be  produced.  Progressive  growth  along  the  surface  often  takes 
place  chiefly  in  one  direction — a  fact  which  can  be  easily  recognized  by  a 
particularly  marked  gray  cloudiness,  or  even  a  yellow  cloudiness,  of  the  ulcer 
wall  on  the  corresponding  side.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  ulcer  keeps 
constantly  advancing  in  one  direction,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  heals 
just  as  fast,  so  that  apparently  it  goes  creeping  over  the  cornea  {serpigi^ 
rum^  ulcer). 

*  From  HTpere,    to  creep. 
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The  progressive  stage  of  the  ulcer  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
irritation,  Uke  ciUary  injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  pain, 
which  not  infrequently  reach  a  considerable  height;  moreover,  in  this 
stage  hyperaemia  and  even  inflammation  of  the  iris  make  their  appear- 
ance (evidenced  by  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  hypopyon,  dis- 
coloration of  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  posterior  synechiae). 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  ulceration  in  which  the  irritative  symp- 


Fio.  86. — Healed  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea.    Masni^ed  345  X  1. 

The  loss  of  substance  developing  as  a  result  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  afTeot^  Bowman's  mem- 
brane, B,  and  the  most  superficial  lamelke  of  the  cornea,  C.  The  loss  of  substance  is  filled  up  with  epi- 
thelium, E:  riffht  beneath  the  epithelium,  however,  the  nuclei  in  the  cornea  are  aggregated  somewhat 
more  closely  than  normal,  so  that  perhaps  we  are  to  assume  that  there  is  here  a  very  thin  layer  of 
connective-tissue  fibers.  In  the  eye  during  life,  there  was  no  opacity  of  the  cornea  visible;  nor  was  there 
any  facet  either,  since  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  lies  everywhere  at  the  same  level. 


Fio.  87. — Facet  of  the  Cornea.     Magnified  90  X  1. 

In  the  area  of  the  facet  the  epithelium  E  shows  a  shallow  depression;  Bowroan's  membrane,  B, 
is  wanting  here,  and  so  are  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  C.  The  larger  |>ortion  of  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  filled  with  epithelium  only;  only  at  n  is  there  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  between  epithelium 
and  corneal  parenchyma.  Corresponding  to  this  connective  ti.ssue  there  was  a  delicate  semi-circular 
opacity  which  marked  one  edge  of  the  scar.  In  its  other  parts  the  scar  was  almost  entirely  transparent 
and  could  be  recognized  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  suriaoe  of  the  cornea.  D,  I>e8oemet^8  membrane, 
with  its  endothelium. 

toms  are  very  sHght,  or  are  wanting  altogether — cases  constituting 
what  are  called  torpid  or  asthenic  ulcers — which  nevertheless  may  be 
very  dangerous. 

When  the  infiltration  has  finally  come  to  a  standstill,  the  ulcer 
enters  upon  its  regressive  stage.  The  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed  is 
cast  off,  that  which  has  not  been  destroyed  becomes  transparent  once 
more  from  resorption  of  the  exudate.  The  ulcer  "cleanses"  itself 
(Fig.  81).    A  clean  ulcer  presents  a  smooth  base  and  edges  with  little 
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or  no  opacity,  and  is  to  be  diagnosticated  chiefl}'^  by  the  excavation  of 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  we  recognize  when  examining  the  cor- 
neal reflex.  In  proportion  as  the  ulcer  becomes  clean,  the  associated 
bymptoms  of  irritation  disappear. 

After  the  ulcer  has  become  entirely  clean,  cicatrization  begins. 
Vessels  extend  from  the  nearest  portions  of  the  limbus  to  the  ulcer, 
which  latter,  in  consequence  of  becoming  filled  with  the  opaque  mass 
of  the  cicatrix,  becomes  again  more  clouded,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly shallower,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
normal  cornea.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  new  formation  of  the 
cicatricial  mass  comes  to  a  standstill  before  the  loss  of  substance  has 
been  quite  filled  up,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix  remains  perma- 
nently a  little  sunken.  When  such  cicatrices  are  small  they  are,  on 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  almost  or  quite  transpa- 


FiG.  88. — Keratectasia  Produced  by  an  Ulcer.     Magnified  25  X  1. 

The  thinned  and  protruding  cicatrix  is  distinguished  by  its  denser  texture  from  the  adjacent 
normal  cornea.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman's  membrane,  6,  is  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  Descemet's  membrane,  d,  with  its  epithelium,  is  everywhere  present — a  proof  that 
the  ulcer  has  not  pterf orated. 

rent,  and  disclose  their  presence  by  a  flattening  of  the  cornea  {corneal 
facet),  only  discernible  upon  examination  of  the  corneal  reflex  (Figs.  86 
and  87).  On  the  other  hand,  cicatrices  not  infrequently  occur  which 
project  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cornea.  Such  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  cornea  on  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  having  become  thinned,  does 
not  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  bulges  forward. 
The  bulging  may  disappear,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue;  but  it  may  also  remain  permanently  (ectactic  cicatrix,  keratectasia' 
ex  ulcere,  Fig.  88).  The  formation  of  ectactic  cicatrices  is,  however,  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  after  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

33.  Perforation  of  the  Cornea. — The  course  which  an  ulcer  takes 
is  much  more  complicated  when  the  latter  perforates  the  cornea.  Per- 
foration takes  place  when  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  down  to  the  deepest 
layers  of  the  cornea.  The  patient  suddenly  experiences  violent  pain, 
and  feels  a  hot  liquid  (the  aqueous  humor)  gushing  out  of  the  eye,  after 

•  From  K^paf ,  horn,  and  cjctoo-h,  distention,  from  imrtivtiy,  to  stretch  out. 
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which,  not  infrequently,  the  severe  pains  previously  existing  subside. 
Perforation  may  occur  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  bodily 
exertion  (even,  for  example,  stooping),  or  by  coughing,  sneezing,  squeez- 
ing together  of  the  Uds,  crying  (in  children),  etc.  The  increase  in  intrar 
ocular  pressure,  which  develops  under  these  circumstances  is  to  be 
referred  to  two  causes:  it  is  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  blood 
pressure  (from  the  straining  of  the  muscles,  and  also  from  congestion 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  superior  vena  cava),  partly  produced  by 
direct  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and  particularly  by  the  pressure 
which  the  ocular  muscles,  and  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
at  such  times  exert  upon  it.  The  perforation  produced  by  such  causes 
may  develop  with  violent  symptoms  and  entail  very  damaging  results. 

After  perforation  has  occurred  we  find  the  anterior  chamber  obUter- 
ated  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor;  the  iris  and,  in 
the  region  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  also  are  applied  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  If  the  aperture  made  by  the  perforation  is  of  suitable 
position  and  size,  we  see  Ijdng  in  it  the  iris  which  has  been  swept  into 
the  wound  by  the  jet  of  escaping  aqueous.     The  eye  feels  quite  soft. 

Perforation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  keratocele''.  For,  Descemet's 
membrane  being  distinguished  by  the  great  resistance  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  corneal  lamellae,  it  offers  to  the  inflammatory  process, 
it  often  happens  that  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed  throughout 
its  entire  thickness  by  suppuration,  while  Descemet's  membrane  still 
remains  resistant.  In  that  case  it  is  protruded  by  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  under  the  form  of  a  transparent  vesicle  which  is  visible  upon 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  or  which  may  even  project  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  cornea  (keratocele  or  descemetocele).  When  this  vesicle,  too, 
ruptures,  the  perforation  becomes  complete.  Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals 
without  the  keratocele  either  rupturing  or  being  flattened  out.  The 
latter  then  remains  permanently  under  the  form  of  a  vesicle  which  pro- 
jects above  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which,  itself  transparent,  is 
surrounded  by  a  cloudy,  cicatricial  ring. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  perforation  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  favorable,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  pain  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate,  but  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  also 
is,  as  a  rule,  arrested,  and  the  ulcer  rapidly  becomes  clean.  (See  page  13). 
[On  the  other  hand,  perforation  may  produce  disastrous  inunediate  effects, 
such  as  dislocation  and  expulsion  of  the  lens  and  intra-ocular  hemorrhi^e, 
and,  oftener  still,  remote  ill  effects  (flattening,  ectasia,  and  fistula  of  the 
cornea,  glaucoma,  intra-ocular  suppuration).     See  pages  239,  240. — D.] 

The  method  in  which  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  closes  again 
varies  according  as  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  iris  or  the  pupil.  If  the 
opening  is  found  in  front  of  the  iris,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  quickly 

'  From  icrfpa«,  horn,  and  kijAij,  hernia. 
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Fio.  80. — Partial  Prolapsk  of  thk  Iris 
(Schematic). 

The  irifl,  which  ia  thickened  by  the  prooeae  of 
infiltration,  and  is  covered  on  its  anterior  and 
poeterior  turf  ace  by  the  exudate,  e.  ei,  risee  up 
between  the  sharp  edges  of  the  margins  of  the 
perforation,  which  are  still  infiltrated.  Periphe- 
rally from  the  prolapse  the  iris  is  approximated 
to  the  cornea,  although  here  a  remnant,  v,  of  the 
anterior  chamber  still  exists. 


covered  by  the  iris,  which,  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  is 
driven  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  anterior  chamber  to  be  restored  within  a  very  short  time,  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  the  iris  at  the  site  of  the  perforation  remains  per- 
manently connected  with  the  cor- 
nea. If  the  perforation  is  quite 
fimall,  the  iris  simply  appUes  itself 
to  it  from  behind  and  there  be- 
comes solidly  adherent.  In  case, 
however,  the  perforation  is  larger, 
the  iris,  as  a  rule,  is  driven  into  it 
by  the  escaping  aqueous  humor, 
and  thus  a  prolapse  or  hernia  of 
the  iris  is  produced  (Fig.  89).  This 
is  represented  by  a  hemispherical 
prominence  which,  while  recent, 
has  the  gray  or  brown  color  of  the 
iris.  Soon,  however,  this  color  is 
changed  because  of  a  layer  of  gray 
exudation  (e.  Fig.  89)  which  covers 
the  prolapse  Uke  a  cap,  and  may  be  removed  with  a  forceps.  When  the 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  is  much  stretched,  the  proper  color  of  the 
iris  is  lost  and  the  prolapse  looks  black,  because  of  the  retinal  pigment 
on  its  posterior  surface,  which  appears  through  the  thinned  stroma. 

This  is  particularly  often  the  case 
in  large  prolapses  of  the  iris.  The 
extent  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  is 
proportional,  first  of  all,  to  the  size 
of  the  perforation.  In  the  worst 
cases  the  perforation  may  comprise 
the  whole  cornea,  which  has  sup- 
purated throughout;  in  that  case 
the  iris  prolapses  through  its  entire 
extent  (total  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
Fig.  90).  The  pupil  is  then  gener- 
ally closed  up  by  a  plug  of  exuda- 
tion (p).  But  the  way  in  which 
the  prolapse  occurs  has  also  an 
influence  upon  its  size.  If  the 
perforation  takes  place  with  great 
force  (e.  g.,  while  the  patient  is 
straining  hard),  or  if  the  patient 
behaves  in  a  restless  manner  after  it  has  taken  place,  a  relatively 
larger  portion  of  the  iris  will  be  driven  into  the  perforation. 

The  cicatrizaiion  of  a  corneal  ulcer,  which  is  associated  with  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  occurs  in  the  following  manner,  if  the  prolapse  is  left 


Fio.  90. — ^Total  Prolapse  of  the  Iris 
(Schematic). 

Only  the  marginal  portions,  c,  of  the  cornea 
are  preserved,  and  these  are  still  partiallv  infil- 
trated. Between  them  bulses  the  iris,  which  is 
driven  strongly  forward  and  which  consequently 
is  thinned  so  that  the  pigment,  i,  upon  its  poste- 
rior surface  shines  through  it  and  gives  the  pro- 
lapse a  blackish  hue.  The  pupil,  p,  is  dosed  by 
a  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  a  thin 
layer  of  exudate  that  covers  the  entire  iris.  The 
space.  A,  between  the  iris  and  the  lens  is  the  en- 
largea  poeterior  chamber.  Of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber onlv  the  shallow,  slit-like,  annular  space,  Vj  is 
left.  This  no  longer  communicates  anvwhere  with 
the  posterior  chamber  (sedusio  pupilue). 
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to  itself:  The  prolapsed  iris  in  the  first  place  becomes  solidly  aggluti- 
nated to  the  walls  of  the  opening  caused  by  the  rupture,  and  wherever 
it  is  exposed  it  is  converted  by  inflammation  into  a  sort  of  granulating 
tissue,  so  that  the  prolapse  soon  loses  the  color  of  the  iris  and  becomes 
grayish-red.  Subsequently  there  develops  from  the  proliferating  tissue 
of  the  iris  cicatricial  tissue,  which  first  becomes  visible  under  the  form 
of  isolated  gray  bands.  By  the  contraction  of  these  latter,  constrictions 
are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  prolapse.  As  the  formation  of  the 
cicatrix  proceeds,  these  bands  become  broader,  fuse  together,  and  render 
the  prolapse  constantly  flatter  and  flatter.  Hence  in  favorable  cases 
the  process  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  situated  at  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
.  bulging  prolapse.    This  cicatrix  being  mainly  a  portion  of  iris  that  has 

Fig.  91.  Fig.  92. 


Fig.  91. — Scar  after  Perforation  of  a  Marginal  Ulcer  with  Inclusion  of  the  Irk.  The 
near  is  situated  very  peripherally,  partly  in  fact  in  the  sclera,  a  thing  which  can  hi4>pen  only  as  the  re- 
sult of  ulcers  due  to  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  scar  corresponds  to  the 
incarcerated  iris,  the  white  margin  to  the  solid  scar-tissue  lying  between  the  iris  and  the  border  of 
the  former  perforation  aperture.  The  pupil  is  pear-shaped,  with  its  pointed  end  displaced  toward  the 
scar,  and  corresponding  to  this  the  iris  on  the  opposite  side  is  put  on  the  stretch.  Consequently,  the 
pupillary  zone  and  the  ciliary  zone  are  broadened,  and  furthermore  the  zone  of  peripheraJ  crypts,  which 
otherwise  would  be  concealed  behind  the  limbus,  becomes  visible  under  the  form  of  a  dark  stripe  at 
that  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  opposite  the  scar. 

Fig.  92.— tScar  Without  Inclusion  of  the  Iris.  Here  there  was  also  an  eczematous  ulcer  whidi 
had  perforated.  The  prolapsed  iris  had  been  excised  in  the  proper  way.  Ck>n8equently,  it  is  no  longer 
connected  with  the  scar,  but  over  an  area  corresponding  to  the  scar  shows  a  coloboma.  The  pupil 
is  permanently  dilated  because  of  the  gap  made  in  the  sphincter  pupillse. 

become  cicatricial,  it  follows  that  the  remainder  of  the  iris  still  l3ang 
in  the  anterior  chamber  is  solidly  united  to  it.  Such  an  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  a  corneal  cicatrix  is  called  an  anterior  synechia,^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  is  drawn  forward  to  the  scar,  the 
pupil  loses  its  round  shape  and  is  drawn  in  toward  the  site  of  the  adhe- 
sion. To  what  extent  this  is  the  case  depends  upon  where  the  perfora- 
tion is  situated  and  what  part  of  the  iris  is  prolapsed.  In  peripherally 
situated  ulcers  the  pupil  is  drawn  strongly  toward  the  site  of  the  per- 
foration; it  has  the  shape  of  a  pear,  the  tapering  end  of  which  is  directed 
toward  the  site  of  the  synechia  (Fig.  91).  If,  however,  the  perforation 
is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  cornea  (as  in  Fig.  89),  the  pupillary  por- 
tion of  the  iris  becomes  engaged  in  it  in  healing  and  in  this  case  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  pupil  is  slight,  or  entirely  absent.    If  the  perforation  is  so 

^Frora  <rvvf)(fLv,  to  connect.  The  term  leuooma  adhserens  (from  Arvic6f,  white)  is  also  em|doyed 
to  denote  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia. 
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lai^e  that  the  entu*e  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
lapse and  becomes  attached  to  the  cornea  in  healing,  the  pupil  is  perma- 
nently closed  by  the  cicatrix  that  is  formed  (Figs.  122  and  123);  there  are 
produced  occlusio  and  seclusio  pupillae,  together  with  their  destructive 
consequences. 

In  the  healing  of  large  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  often  so  great  that  the  corneal  cicatrix 
appears  flattened  when  compared  with  the  normal  curvature  of  the 
cornea.  This  flattening,  moreover,  may  extend  beyond  the  cicatricial 
spot  to  the  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  still  transparent,  and  then 
the  cornea  as  a  whole  becomes  flatter  {applanatio  cornem).  If  the  cornea 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration,  so  that  a  total  prolapse  of 
the  iris  has  developed,  the  latter  ultimately  becomes  reduced  to  a  small, 
and  perfectly  flat  cicatrix,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  (plUhisia 
comece).  The  distinction  between  applanatio  and  phthisis  of  the  cornea 
is  as  follows:  In  the  former  the  cornea  is  still  present,  although  it  is  in 
part  cicatricial,  and  thus  as  a  whole  is  flattened.  In  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  jiothing  of  the  cornea  is  left  except  a  very  narrow  marginal 
rim,  which  generally  withstands  the  destructive  process  of  ulceration. 
The  flat  scar  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  is,  in  this  case,  the 
cicatrized  iris. 

The  healing  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  the  formaiion  of  a  -flat 
cicatrix  must  be  regarded,  even  though  the  latter  is  opaque,  as  a  com- 
paratively favorable  outcome  of  a  large  corneal  perforation.  Such  an 
eye,  of  course,  is  seriously  affected,  so  far  as  its  function  is  concerned, 
but  yet  after  the  process  has  run  its  course,  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  and  generally  causes  its  owner  no  further  trouble.  The  case 
is  different  when  healing  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  an  ectaiic 
cicatrix.  This  occurs  in  the  following  manner:  The  prolapsed  iris  be- 
comes covered  with  cicatricial  tissue,  but  this  is  not  strong  enough  to 
effect  the  flattening  of  the  prolapse.  Hence  the  latter  becomes  consoli- 
dated in  its  original  form  as  a  protrusion,  and  is  converted  into  an 
ectatic  cicatrix  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  {staphyloma  cornece),  A  large- 
sized  perforation-opening  and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
•avor  the  formation  of  such  an  ectasis.  Whenever  a  prolapse  of  the 
iris  has  become  so  extensive  that  it  is  constricted  by  the  margin  of  the 
perforation  (or  hernial  orifice),  and  hence  has  acquired  a  mushroom 
shap)e,  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix,  without  artificial  aid,  becomes 
altogether  impossible. 

If  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  is  not  in  front  of  the  iris,  but  lies 
in  the  region  of  the  pupU,  it  can  not  be  covered  by  the  iris.  Its  occlu- 
sion in  this  instance  takes  place  more  slowly  by  an  outgrowth  of  new- 
formed  tissue  (cicatricial  tissue)  from  the  margins  of  the  opening,  until 
the  opening  is  filled  up.  In  such  a  case  the  anterior  chamber  remains 
absent  for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  and  meanwhile  the  lens  is  -in  con- 
tact with  the  posterior  opening  in  the  cornea.    The  lens  may  bear  away 
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permanent  marks  of  this  contact;  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed opacity  at  its  anterior  pole  (anterior  capsular  cataract;  see 
§  89).  Sometimes  the  perforation  does  not  close  completely  by  cicatri- 
zation,  so  that  a  minute  aperture  remains  permanently  (fistula  of  the 
cornea).  This  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  small  dark  point;  surrounded 
by  opaque,  whitish  cicatricial  tissue;  the  anterior  chamber  is  absent, 
the  eye  is  soft.  If  the  fistula  of  the  cornea  persists  for  a  long  time,  the 
eye  gradually  perishes.  The  cornea  flattens  out,  the  eye  grows  softer 
and  softer,  and  at  length  goes  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  fistula  closes  up,  an  increase  of 
tension  is  apt  to  set  in,  that  may  lead  to  a  renewed  rupture  of  the 
occluding  substance,  which  is  still  but  slightly  resistant.  An  alterna- 
tion of  this  sort  between  an  open  fistula  with  softness  of  the  eyeball, 
gradual  closure  of  the  fistula,  and  a  consequent  steady  increase  of  pres- 
sure until  the  cicatrix  ruptures  anew,  may  be  repeated  for  a  long  time, 
imtil  finally  a  severe  inflammation  or  an  intra-ocular  hemorrhage 
occurs,  which  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  the  eye,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to 
the  process. 

Other  bad  consequences  of  perforation  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
sometimes  observed,  are: 

(a)  Luxaiion  of  the  Lens, — After  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
the  lens,  to  reach  the  cornea,  must  be  pushed  forward  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  (2.5  mm.),  a  movement  associated  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  stretching  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  If  the  forward 
movement  takes  place  very  suddenly,  or  if  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  have 
been  rendered  fragile  by  disease,  the  zonula  ruptures.  In  consequence 
the  lens  may  become  tilted,  or,  if  the  perforation  is  large  enough  may 
even  be  expelled  from  the  eye. 

(6)  Intra-ocular  hemorrhages  are  the  result  of  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  tension,  by  virtue  of  which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  flows 
into  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  have  been  thus  sud- 
denly relieved  of  external  pressure,  and  causes  their  rupture.  Hem- 
orrhage takes  place  if  the  perforation  occurs  very  suddenly,  or  if  the 
eye  beforehand  was  under  an  abnormally  high  tension.  The  latter  is 
the  case  in  glaucomatous  and  staphylomatous  eyes,  in  which,  further- 
more, there  is  generally  also  a  degeneration  of  the  vessels  associated 
with  an  increased  fragility  of  their  walls.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  so 
great  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  extruded  by  reason 
of  it;  nay,  more,  the  patient  may  almost  be  in  danger  of  bleeding 
to  death. 

(c)  Suppuration  starting  from  the  cornea  may  be  carried  over  into 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
by  severe  irido-cyclitis,  or  even  by  panophthalmitis.  This  occurs  mainly 
in  the  case  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea,  especially  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  suppuration  is  of  a  particularly  virulent  character,  as  in 
gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis  or  in  ulcus  serpens. 
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The  Clearing  of  Corneal  Cicatrices. — After  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
— months  or  years,  that  is — the  cicatrix  left  by  an  ulcer  appears 
less  large  and  less  opaque  than  it  was  directly  after  the  heaUng  of  the 
ulcer  was  completed;  the  cicatrix  has  partially  ** cleared  up."  In  this 
way  quite  small  cicatrices  may  become  altogether  invisible.  The  extent 
to  which  clearing  takes  place  depends  principally  upon  two  circum- 
stances: upon  the  thickness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  and  upon  the  age  of 
the  individual.  The  deeper  the  cicatrix  penetrates  into  the  cornea,  the 
less  it  clears  up;  perforating  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  if  they  are  ever  so 
small,  remain  permanently  opaque.  (A  fine  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  punctures  which  the  discission  needle  makes,  and  which  remain 
visible  as  gray  points  upon  the  cornea  all  during  life.)  The  age  of  the 
individual  influences  the  process  of  clearing,  in  that  the  latter  makes, 
greater  advances  the  younger  the  patient  is.  For  this  reason  cicatrices 
after  ophthalmia  neonatorum  often  clear  up  in  a  wonderful  way. 

34.  Etiology. — With  reference  to  their  etiology,  all  inflammations 
of  the  cornea  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups;  primary  and  sec- 
ondary keratitides.  By  the  former,  we  understand  those  which  have 
their  starting  point  in  the  cornea  itself;  by  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  have  passed  over  to  the  cornea  from  other  structures,  and 
most  frequently  from  the  conjunctiva.  This  distinction,  true  with  re- 
gard to  keratitis  in  general,  is  especially  so  with  respect  to  ulcers  of  the 
cornea. 

Primary  ulcers  of  the  cornea  most  frequently  owe  their  develop- 
ment to  traumatism.  Under  this  head  belong  not  only  injuries  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  lesion  of  the  cornea  by  means 
of  small  foreign  bodies,  by  faultily  placed  cilia,  by  papillary  growths 
on  the  free  border  of  the  Hds,  etc.  Ulcers,  furthermore,  develop  after 
the  separation  of  eschars  produced  by  burns  or  the  action  of  caustics. 
Other  ulcers  are  dependent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea,  as  the  ulcers  in  eyes  with  absolute  glaucoma  where  the  cornea 
has  become  insensitive,  or  ulcers  which  develop  in  old  cicatrices  of  the 
cornea  (atheromatous  ulcers). 

Secondary  ulcers  are  the  results  of  an  affection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
All  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  complicated  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea;  and  in  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
as  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  and  diphtheria,  this  is  quite  the  rule. 

In  accordance  with  our  present  views  regarding  suppuration  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  direct  cause  of 
the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  cornea  is  constituted  by  the  entrance  of 
micro-organisms  into  the  corneal  tissues.  Micro-organisms  are  found 
very  frequently  in  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  and  even  of  the  normal 
conjunctiva.  If,  now,  owing  to  sHght  traumatism,  to  detachment  of 
tke  epithelium  by  the  formation  of  a  vesicle  (in  herpes  cornese),  or  to 
any  other  cause,  the  protective  epithelial  covering  of  the  cornea  is  in- 
iured  at  some  spot,  the  door  is  opened  for  the  entrance  of  bacteria 
16 
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into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea.  In  people  of  the  working  class  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  occur  much  more  frequently  than  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  because  they  very  often  suflFer  from  neglected  chronic  catarrhs, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  frequently  render  themselves  Uable  to  in- 
juries of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  very  amenable  to  proper 
and  energetic  treatment.  They  hence  in  general  afford  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis if  they  come  under  treatment  early;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and  produce  regular  cica- 
trization. The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  in  which  the 
ulcer  comes  under  treatment. 

(a)  Recent  ulcers  that  are  still  fovi  (progressive)  require,  most  of 
all,  the  consideration  of  the  causal  indicalion.  In  traumatic  ulcers 
any  foreign  bodies  that  are  still  present  must  in'every  case  be  removed. 
Cilia  which  are  directed  against  the  cornea  must  be  epilated;  papillo- 
mata  of  the  edges  of  the  Uds,  when  causing  trouble  in  the  cornea,  must 
be  removed.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
is  caused  by  a  conjunctival  lesion,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  forms,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  important  part  of  our  therapeutics,  and  under  it,  more- 
over, the  ulcer  advances  toward  recovery.  Hence,  in  corneal  ulcers 
resulting  from  catarrh,  trachoma,  or  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  we  must  by  no  means  desist  from  cauterization  of  the 
latter,  if  it  is  required  by  the  conjunctival  trouble.  The  only  precau- 
tion that  must  be  observed  is  that  the  caustics  applied  should  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  itself — a  contingency  which  can  be 
avoided  by  carefully  washing  off  from  the  conjunctiva  any  excess  that 
may  be  present.  Furthermore,  we  should  cauterize  with  the  silver  solu- 
tion only,  and  not  with  the  copper  stick,  which  is  too  irritating,  and  still 
less  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  in- 
crustations of  lead  upon  the  cornea.  Moreover,  as  long  as  progressive 
ulcers  are  present  in  the  cornea,  no  irritating  collyria,  such  as  the  col- 
lyrium  adstringens  luteum  and  the  like,  should  be  instilled,  as  they 
would  then  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 

The  indicatio  morbi  requires  in  most  cases  the  application  of  a  pro- 
tective  dressing  (see  page  52).  This,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  kept  on  until  the 
ulcer  gets  clean  and  becomes  lined  with  an  epithelial  covering  which  pro- 
tects the  cornea  against  exterior  influences.  When  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
is  thinned  and  shows  a  tendency  to  bulge,  a  pressure  dressing  must  be 
applied  and  kept  up  until  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

A  contraindication  against  the  bandage  is  furnished  by  a  profuse 
secretion,  because  the  latter  would  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac 
by  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  would  remain  in  constant  contact  with  the 
ulcer.  For  this  reason,  in  ulcers  resulting  from  conjunctivitis  the  band- 
age must  be  very  often  dispensed  with.  In  quite  small  children,  also, 
the   bandage  is  generally  useless,  since  it  soon  gets   displaced;  and  a 
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badly  applied  bandage  is  more  hurtful  than  any  exposure  of  the  eye 
could  be. 

Next  to  the  bandage  atropine  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers.  It  combats  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  hence  dimin- 
ishes the  general  state  of  irritation,  and  so  reacts  favorably  upon  the 
ulcer  itself.  It  must  be  instilled  as  often  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
the  pupil  steadily  dilated. 

With  these  two  remedies  alone — the  bandage  and  atropine — we  attain 
our  object  in  mild  cases.  For  those  ulcers,  however,  which  from  the  pur- 
ulent hue  or  from  the  strong  infiltration  of  their  surrounding  parts  show  a 
rapidly  progressive  character,  we  must  employ  still  other  remedies.  These 
are  moist  warm  compresses,  iodoform,  subconjimctival  injections,  the 
actual  cautery,  and  paracentesis  of  the  cornea. 

Moist  hot  compresses  (see  page  54)  are  applied  every  day  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  the  dressing  must  be  left  off  each  time  for  the  same 
I)eriod. 

Very  finely  powdered  iodoform  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer  itself. 

Svbconjunctival  injections  (see  page  63)  of  a  l-to-1,000  sublimate 
solution  or  a  10-per-cent  salt  solution  may  be  made  beneath  the  bulbar 
conjimctiva. 

If  in  spite  of  these  remedies  the  ulcer  is  evidently  spreading,  we  must 
proceed  to  the  operation  of  cavierizing  the  ulcer  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery  (Gayet).  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  small  sharp-pointed  cautery 
iron,  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop,  or  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery.  With 
one  of  these  instruments  the  ulcer  is  cauterized  wherever  it  shows  a  gray 
coating.  In  the  case  of  extensive  ulcers  it  is  not  necessary  to  cauterize 
the  entire  ulcerating  surface,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  in- 
filtrated portion  of  its  margin,  at  which  an  advance  of  the  ulcerative 
process  is  to  be  expected.  In  performing  the  cauterization  we  make  the 
cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated  instillation  of  a  5-per-cent  solution  of 
cocaine  hydrochloride. 

Another  potent  remedy  for  combating  rapidly  spreading  ulcers  is 
paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  (for  the  method  of  its  performance 
see  the  section  on  Operations,  §  155).  People  were  led  to  do  this  opera- 
tion by  observing  that  ulcers  after  spontaneous  perforation  generally 
went  on  to  rapid  healing  (page  13).  In  a  similar  manner,  artificial  perfora- 
tion— ^i.  e.,  puncture  of  the  cornea — performed  early  prevents  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ulcer  and  its  threatened  rupture.  Why  should  we  not  wait 
until  the  ulcer  spontaneously  perforates  the  cornea?  Because  in  the  mean- 
time the  ulcer  keeps  enlarging  superficially  and  thus  would  produce  a 
more  extensive  opacity,  and,  furthermore,  because  after  ulcerative  per- 
foration of  the  cornea  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  almost  always  develops,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  an  anterior  synechia,  while  with  a  properly  per- 
formed puncture  this  is  not  the  case. 

If  perforation  is  imminent,  and  we  prefer  not  to  bring  it  about 
artificially  by  pimcture,  we  take  care  to  have  the  patient  kept  quiet — a 
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thing  best  done  by  making  him  lie  in  bed,  in  order  that  the  perforation 
may  take  place  gradually,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  iris  may 
be  driven  into  the  opening. 

(6)  When  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  treatment  has 
to  aim  at  the  following  objects:  in  the  first  place,  that  the  iris  shall  not 
adhere  to  the  cornea,  or  at  least  shall  do  so  to  the  smallest  possible  extent; 
in  the  second  place,  that  a  firm  and  flat  (not  ectatic)  cicatrix  shall  be 
formed.    The  two  objects  are  attained  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  perforation  is  quite  small  the  iris  does  not  prolapse  into 
it,  but  simply  becomes  applied  to  its  posterior  orifice.  In  such  cases, 
rest,  a  bandage,  and  atropine  suffice  for  the  treatment.  There  then  re- 
mains only  a  punctiform  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  corneal  cicatrix,  and 
this  is  often  subsequently  drawn  out  into  a  thin  filament.  In  particularly 
favorable  cases  no  anterior  synechia  at  all  may  be  produced;  for  instance, 
if  the  iris,  before  it  has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  site  of  perforation, 
is  pushed  away  from  it  again  by  the  reaccumulating  aqueous. 

2.  If — in  the  case  of  a  perforation  of  greater  size — the  iris  has  pro- 
lapsed, it  should  be  excised.  A  replacement  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior 
chamber  (reposition)  in  most  cases  would  be  impossible  of  performance, 
and  even  if  it  should  succeed,  would  have  no  lasting  results,  since  the  iris 
would  continually  prolapse  again.  For  the  performance  of  excision  we 
first  make  the  cornea  insensitive  by  means  of  cocaine.  Then  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  (conical  sound)  we  separate  on  all  sides  the  adhesions 
of  the  prolapse  to  the  perforation  opening,  draw  the  iris  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  off  close  to  the  cornea  (Leber). 
If  the  iris  still  projects  anywhere  into  the  opening,  it  must  be  freed  with  a 
spatula  and  pushed  back  into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  the  operation  has 
been  successful,  the  iris  ought  no  longer  to  be  attached  anjnivhere  to  the 
margin  of  the  aperture;  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  coloboma  of  the 
iris  (Fig.  92)  with  free  pillars,  as  after  a  regular  iridectomy.  In  this  way 
we  obtain  a  firm  cicatrix  without  inclusion  of  the  iris. 

The  performance  of  excision  is  possible  only  in  recent  prolapses  (pro- 
lapses a  few  days  old),  as  afterward  the  prolapsed  iris  becomes  so  solidly 
adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  perforation  that  the  separation  of  the  iris 
from  the  latter  is  no  longer  feasible.  Similarly  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  a  very  large  perforation.    In  these  two  cases — i.  e., 

3.  In  old  or  very  extensive  prolapses  of  the  iris  we  abstain  from  re- 
leasing the  iris  from  the  cornea;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  attempt  to 
transform  the  prolapse  into  a  firm  and  flat  cicatrix.  In  many  cases  a 
pressure  bandage  applied  for  a  long  time  accomplishes  this  end.  If  we 
can  not  attain  our  object  in  this  way,  as  is  particularly  the  case  when  the 
prolapse  is  constricted  at  its  base  like  a  mushroom,  we  must  produce 
flattening  of  the  prolapse  by  repeatedly  puncturing  it  or  by  excising  a 
small  portion.  In  the  case  of  a  very  bulging  total  prolapse  of  the  iris,  it 
is  advisable  to  split  it  transversely,  and  then,  after  opening  the  anterior 
capsule,  to  expel  the  lens.    If  there  is  a  remnant  of  sound  cornea  left  broad 
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enough  for  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy,  this  operation  is  an  excel- 
lent means  for  securing  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix. 

4.  In  keratocele,  the  maintenance  of  rest,  the  application  of  a  band- 
age, and  ultimately  the  puncture  or  cauterization  of  the  protruding  ves- 
icle, are  employed. 

5.  In  fistula  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  effect  its  closure,  everything 
must  be  avoided  that  might  temporarily  increase  the  ocular  tension,  and 
thus  force  the  fistula  open  again  just  as  it  is  closing.  For  this  purpose 
we  order  rest  in  bed,  with  the  application  of  a  light  bandage  to  both  eyes, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  instill  a  miotic  (eserine  or  pilocarpine)  in  order 
to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber.  An  iridectomy  has  a 
very  good  effect,  but  this  can  be  performed  only  when  the  anterior  cham- 
ber has  been,  at  least  to  some  extent,  temporarily  restored.  If  these  meas- 
ures fail,  we  must  remove  the  cicatricial  margins  of  the  fistula  either  by 
excising  or  by  cauterizing  them  (with  a  blunt  galvano-cautery  or  thermo- 
cautery point)  so  as  to  fill  the  fistula  up  with  new,  firm  scar  tissue.  Here 
again,  however,  if  we  are  going  to  perform  cauterization,  there  must  be 
some  renmant,  even  though  a  shallow  one,  of  the  anterior  chamber  pres- 
ent, as  otherwise  we  should  singe  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  the  regressive  period,  or  period  of 
cicatrizaHoTiy  should  aim  at  filling  the  loss  of  substance  completely  with 
a  resistant  cicatrix,  and  at  rendering  the  latter  as  transparent  as  possible. 
For  the  attainment  of  both  objects  irritants  are  employed.  We  begin 
cautiously  with  the  weaker  remedies,  passing  gradually,  if  these  are  well 
borne,  to  the  stronger  ones.  One  of  the  mildest  of  irritants  is  powdered 
calomel;  more  energetic  is  the  action  of  the  yellow-precipitate  ointment 
(from  1-  to  4-per  cent),  the  coUyriiun  adstringens  luteimi,"  tinctura  opii 
crocata,  and  dionin.  In  appljdng  the  yellow-precipitate  ointment,  we 
insert  it  into  the  conjimctival  sac  with  a  brush  or  glass  rod,  and  then  by 
rubbing  it  about  with  the  upper  lid  perform  a  sort  of  massage  upon  the 
clouded  cornea.  Another  irritant  remedy  that  is  recommended  is  the 
application  of  hot  steam  (vaporization)  or  hot  air  (see  page  54).  It  is 
advisable  to  continue  the  application  of  these  irritants  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  clearing  up  of  the  cornea,  but  in  so 
doing  the  remedies  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the 
eye  gets  accustomed  to  them  and  they  lose  their  efficacy. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  among  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  eyes,  and  special 
significance  attaches  to  them  because  the  opacities  that  they  leave  very  often  unpair 
the  sight.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  if  we  except  those  resulting  from  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,  are  found  much  more  frequently  in  adults,  and  especially  in  elderly  people,  than 
in  children.  It  seems  that  in  the  later  years  of  life  the  cornea  is  less  well  nourished,  and 
is  hence  more  disposed  to  disintegrate  than  in  youth. 

The  results  of  bacteriological  examination  in  some  cases  of  corneal  ulceration  are 
negative;  in  other  cases  we  find  the  same  bacteria  that  are  familiar  to  us  as  occurring  in 
the  conjunctival  sac.    This  should  not  surprise  us,  since  the  cornea  certainly  is  most 
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often  infected  by  invasion  from  the  conjunctival  sac.  A  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  individual  variety  of  corneal  ulcer  present  and  a  definite  morbid  germ,  so  that  from 
the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  one  could  diagnosticate  the  germ  with  certainty,  exists 
only  for  the  keratitis  produced  by  mold  fungi  and  to  a  less  extent  for  ulcus  serpens, 
which,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  caused  by  the  pneumococcus.  Marginal 
ulcers  such  as  occur  in  conjunctival  catarrh  are  often  produced  by  the  diplobacillus  of 
Morax-Axenfeld  or  the  allied  bacillus  of  Petit,  sometimes  also  by  a  bacillus  described  by 
BUT  Nedden.  But,  these  conditions  apart,  the  bacterial  findings  in  the  case  of  corneal 
ulcers  varies  very  greatly. 

The  physician  who  is  called  to  a  patient  with  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  must,  after 
examining  the  eye,  have  acquainted  himself  not  only  with  the  diagnosis  but  also  the 
prognosis;  he  must  tell  the  patient  beforehand  to  what  extent  his  sight  will  suffer  per- 
manent impairment,  in  order  that  such  impairment  may  not  afterward  be  charged 
against  the  medical  treatment.  The  prognosis  for  vision  depends  upon  the  situation, 
the  extent,  and  the  density  of  the  opacity  which  the  ulcer  has  left  behind  it.  Small 
opacities,  even  when  dense,  are  generally  less  injurious  to  vision  than  those  which  are 
less  dense  but  extensive  (§45).  It  is  hence  less  serious  for  an  ulcer  to  extend  into  the 
depth  of  the  tissues  than  upon  the  surface.  If  an  ulcer  is  progressing  in  the  direction 
of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  every  millimetre  of  advance  causes  additional  injury  to  the 
vision,  while  an  extension  toward  the  corneal  margin  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference. 
No  further  disintegration  is  to  be  apprehended  at  those  portions  of  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer  to  which  vessels  have  already  penetrated,  and  so,  too,  a  portion  of  the  cornea, 
covered  by  pannus,  is  protected  against  suppuration  in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis.  In 
every  instance  the  ulcer  is  arrested  at  the  limbus,  as  it  never  makes  its  way  into  this  or 
into  the  adjacent  sclera.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  formed  by  those  ulcers  which 
not  infrequently  develop  from  the  nodules  of  conjunctivitis  ecsematosa  situated  in  the 
limbus  (Figs.  91  and  92).  Even  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  as  in  gonorrhceal 
conjunctivitis,  ulcus  serpens,  etc.,  always  leaves  a  narrow  rim  of  cornea  intact,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  often  not  of  sufficient  size  to  render  possible  an  iridectomy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  vision. 

[The  prognosis  and  course  of  keratitis  are  often  also  much  affected  by  the  patient's 
general  condition.  Some  forms  of  keratitis  are  due  directly  to  constitutional  causes, 
and  are  not  completely  or  at  least  rapidly  relieved  until  the  proper  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  applied.  Such  are  keratitis  dendritica  (page  248),  which  is  often  due  to 
malaria  and  requires  treatment  with  quinine;  the  marginal  ulcers  of  the  cornea  due  to 
the  uratic  diathesis  (page  248);  marantic  ulcers  (page  249),  and  keratomalacia  (J  38). 
In  other  forms  of  keratitis,  not  so  directly  due  to  constitutional  causes,  the  depressed 
general  state  of  the  patient  often  affects  the  course  unfavorably  and,  unless  attended  to, 
may  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the  cornea.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurring  in  marasmic  infants  affected  with  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Here  ulceration  may  progress  in  spite  of  all  local  measures,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  reinforce  the  patient's  resisting  power  by  general  treatment. 
Again,  many  believe  that  deficient  nerve  power  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  cases  of 
ulceration  following  vesicle  formation  (herpes  of  the  cornea,  recurrent  erosion;  see 
pages  268  and  288),  and  in  these  treatment  with  arsenic  and  quinine  has  been  advocated. 
Finally,  in  some  intractable  forms  of  keratitis  relief  first  ensues  when  the  thyroid 
extract  is  administered  in  doses  of  0.20  to  0.30  gm.  (Radcliffe,  Risley). — D.J 

Corneal  ulcers  occur  under  many  various  forms,  some  of  which  are  well  character- 
ized, partly  by  their  etiology,  partly  by  their  aspect  and  course.  These  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

1.  In  conjunctivilis  eczematosa,  as  well  as  in  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  rosacea,  we  find 
small,  superficial,  generally  marginal  ulcers,  which,  as  a  rule,  get  well  rapidly.  There 
are,  however,  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczeraatosa  in  which  the  ulcers,  without  spreading 
along  the  surface,  keep  on  steadily  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  until  abrupt  crat»- 
shap^  losses  of  substance  are  produced  which  speedily  perforate  the  cornea.    These 
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ulcers,  too,  are  oommonly  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  leave  behind 
those  peripheral  incarcerations  of  the  iris  with  marked  displacement  of  the  pupil  that 
are  characteristic  of  a  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  which  has  run  its  course  (Fig.  91). 

2.  The  vascular  fasciculus  (keratitis  fascicularis)  is  likewise  observed  in  conjuncti- 
vitis eczematosa,  and  is  produced  by  an  ulcer  making  its  way  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  farther  and  farther  into  the  latter,  and  trailing  after  it  a  leash  of  vessels  from  the 
limbus  (page  179). 

3.  Catarrhal  ulcers  are  characterized  by  their  crescentic  shape,  as  well  as  by  their 
position  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  concentric  with  it. 

4.  In  pannus  trachomatosus  small  ulcers  frequently  occur,  which  develop  from  the 
infiltration  at  the  margin  of  the  pannus.  Sometimes  along  the  margin  of  the  pannus  a 
whole  series  of  such  ulcers  is  found,  which  also  may  coalesce  into  one  large  crescentic 
ulcer.  Other  ulcers  develop  in  the  midst  of  the  pannus  in  spots  where  the  infiltration 
penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea  and  leads  to  ulcerative  disintegration. 

5.  The  central,  nonArrUative  ulcer  occurring  in  trachoma  develops  generally  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  distinguished  by  ^.he  absence  of  accompanying  symptoms  of 
irritation,  so  that  often  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  only  thing  that  calls  the  patient's 
attention  to  his  trouble.    Objectively,  the  ulcer  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  even 


ABC 

Fxa.  93. — ^FoBiiB  of  Ulcer  that  Develop  from  Hbrpbb  Fbbrilib  Cornejb. 

A. — Large  bitt  Qttttb  Superficial  Ulcer.  The  central  gray  ring  corresponds  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  ulcer,  which  since  then  has  advanced  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

B. — Keratitis  Dbndritica.  To  the  left  of  the  large  branched  ulcer  lies  a  group  of  delicate  minute 
macuke,  representing  the  remains  of  the  herpetic  efflorescences. 

C. — KbratitibBtellata.  In  the  iimernalf  of  the  cornea,  which  is  moderately  clouded  all  over, 
are  four  large  and  two  very  small  ulcers,  showing  a  stellate  branching. 

during  the  progressive  period  it  is  but  very  slightly  douded,  so  that  it  scarcely  gives 
any  evidence  of  its  presence,  except  the  loss  of  substance  that  it  produces;  it  may  there- 
fore be  very  easily  overlooked  if  we  do  not  examine  the  cornea  by  carefully  testing  its 
reflex.  It  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  incompletely  with  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  a  central 
facet  remains  which  causes  very  great  deterioration  of  sight  by  the  production  of 
irregular  astigmatism. 

6.  Ulcers  in  gonarrhcBal  conjunctivitis  and  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  generally 
spread  rapidly,  and  often  lead  to  destruction  of  the  entire  cornea,  or  even  to  panophthal- 
mitis. 

7.  Traumatic  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  superficial,  and  occur 
for  the  most  part  in  elderly  people.  They  are  located  in  the  zone  of  the  cornea  that 
lies  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  upper  third  of  the  cornea,  which  is  covered  by  the 
upper  lid,  therefore  generally  is  exempt  from  them.  But  besides  these  ulcers,  which 
run  a  rapid  course  and  are  benign,  there  also  occurs — and  usually  after  inconsiderable 
injuries — ^the  dangerous  sort  known  as  ulcus  serpens  (see  §  35). 

For  the  ulcers  which  develop  as  a  result  of  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  see  keratitis 
-e  lagophthalmo  (§  37). 

8.  Small  marginal  ulcers  of  the  cornea  occur  frequently  in  elderly  people,  especially 
of  the  male  sex,  without  any  conjunctival  lesion  or  external  traumatism  being  discover- 
able as  their  cause.  They  develop  with  pretty  violent  complications,  but  are  scarcely 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  heal  rapidly  without  penetrating  deeply.    They  are 
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particularly  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  they  are  prone  to  recur,  so  that  many 
people  have  to  go  through  with  attacks  of  this  kind  of  keratitis  one  or  more  times  every 
year.  The  uratic  diathesis  appears  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  these  ulcers,  and  genersd 
treatment  directed  against  this  diathesis  and  consisting  of  the  proper  dietetic  regulations 
or  the  use  of  mineral  waters  often  puts  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  the  ulceration. 

9.  Herpes  cornea  febrilis  (rarely  also  herpes  comece  zoster,  see  §  40)  may  give  rise 
to  ulcers  formed  from  the  ruptured  herpetic  vesicles.  These  have  the  property  of  not 
penetrating  deeply,  but  of  being  very  prone  to  spread  superficially.  This  superficial 
extension  may  take  place  in  two  ways;  either  the  ulcer  extends  in  all  directions  uni- 
formly, in  which  case  we  have  a  large  but  quite  superficial  loss  of  substance  everywhere 
surrounded  by  a  narrow,  sharp,  usually  festooned,  gray,  and  infiltrated  margin,  which 
pushes  its  way  farther  every  day  (Fig.  93  A);  or  extension  takes  place  in  certain  direc- 
tions only.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the  loss  of  substance,  which  originally  is  small, 
gray  striee  extend  in  one  or  more  directions  into  the  transparent  cornea,  and  grow 
constantly  longer,  at  the  same  time  becoming  forked,  and  abo  sending  out  lateral 
branches.  Thus  there  is  produced  in  the  cornea  a  very  pretty  gray  figure  which  is 
branched  like  a  tree,  and  often  bears  nodular  swellings  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches 
— keratitis  dendritica  (Emmert).  This  branched  infiltrate  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer 
having  the  form  of  a  deep,  branched  furrow,  with  gray  margins  inclosing  it  (Fig.  93  B). 

Then  this  ulcer  becomes  clean  and  heals,  leaving 
behind  it  an  opacity,  whose  branched  form  allows 
us  to  recognize,  even  some  time  afterward,  the 
nature  of  the  antecedent  affection. 

[Dendritic  keratitis  was  first  described  by  Kipp, 
who  pointed  out  that  in  this  country  at  least  it  is 
caused  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  malaria,  and  is 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  quinine.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  cases  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
herpes  febrilis  corneae  (De  Beck). — D.] 

^    ^,     „      --  In  many  cases  of  herpes,  instead  of  a  single 

SuPERFiciALis  \B.rge  ulcer,  numerous  mmute  ulcers  develop  which 

^    ^^    .  .      *  .u  are  starnshaped  and  provided  with  short  processes 

At  tho  inner  margin  of  the  coraea  is        ,,        ....       .  i,   .      /t:^-      e\o  n\ 
a  pscudo-pterygium.  (keratitis  stellaia  (Fig.  93  C). 

AH  these  forms  of  keratitis  are  characterized 
by  long  duration  (one  to  three  months). 

10.  UlciLS  rodens  (Mooren).  A  superficial  ulcer  develops  from  the  margin  of  thfr 
cornea  (usually  the  upper  margin)  with  marked  inflammatory  complications.  From 
the  sound  portion  of  the  cornea  it  is  limited  by  a  gray,  clouded  margin,  which  is  evi- 
dently undermined.  This  latter  symptom  is  characteristic  of  ulcus  rodens.  After  a 
short  time  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean  and  to  cicatrize,  becoming  covered  with 
vessels  from  the  limbus.  Just  when  one  supposes  the  process  to  be  nearing  complete 
recovery,  a  relapse  sets  in  with  a  return  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  in  this  the 
ulcer  pushes  its  way  forward  somewhat  farther  in  the  cornea.  So  the  disease  goes  on 
with  discontinuous  attacks  and  intervening  remissions,  until  the  ulcer  has  covered  the 
entire  cornea.  The  latter  is  thus  everywhere  deprived  of  its  superficial  layers,  and 
hence  remains  permanently  clouded  throughout  its  entire  extent,  so  that  vision  is  very 
greatly  diminished.  Perforation  of  the  cornea  in  this  affection  has  never  been  observed. 
This  rare  disease  attacks  elderly  people,  and  not  infrequently  invades  both  come® 
either  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  It  was  regarded  as  incurable  as  long  as  surgeons 
were  unacquainted  with  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery. 
If,  however,  we  destroy  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  by  this  means,  the  ulcer  in  most  cases 
is  brought  to  a  cure. 

11.  Keratitis  marginalis  super ficialis  is  another  rare  disease,  found  in  persons  in 
middle  life.  A  quite  superficial  ulceration  spreads  over  the  cornea,  starting  from  its 
margin.  It  does  not,  however,  start  from  all  parts  of  the  margin  at  the  same  time, 
nor  does  it  advance  uniformly.  Consequently  the  ulcerated  marginal  zone  of  the  cornea 
is  demarcated  from  the  transparent  central  portion  by  a  sinuous  border  formed  hT 
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a  fine  gray  line  (Fig.  94).  This  variety  of  keratitis  drags  on  for  a  long  time — sometimes 
for  years — ^periods  of  intermission  alternating  with  relapses,  which  are  associated  with 
moderate  symptoms  of  irritation.  It  is  distinguished  from  ulcus  rodens  in  that  the 
ulcer  is  extremely  shallow,  and  hence  the  cornea  within  its  limits  shows  only  a  very 
faint  and  grayish  opacity.  Moreover,  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  scarcely  visible  in  any  case, 
is  not  undermined.  The  ulceration  never  reaches  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
extremely  faint  opacities  that  remain  do  not  interfere  with  sight.  Keratitis  marginalis 
Buperficialis  often  gives  rise  to  a  drawing  of  the  conjunctiva  up  over  the  cornea  in  the 
form  of  a  pseudo-pterygium  (see  page  201). 

The  vascular  fasciculus,  keratitis  dendritica,  ulcus  rodens,  and  keratitis  marginalis 
superficialis  have  the  common  trait  of  creeping  along  slowly  in  the  cornea,  for  which 
reason  they  are  also  designated  by  the  name  of  serpiginous  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

12.  Atheromatous  ulcers  develop  in  old  scars  of  the  cornea  when  the  latter  have 
undergone  degeneration  through  the  deposition  of  lime  or  hyaline  masses  or  when  they 
are  exposed  to  mechanical  injuries  (as,  for  example,  when  at  the  apex  of  a  corneal 
staphyloma).  The  result  is  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium  and  consequently  necrosis  of 
the  poorly  nourished  cicatricial  tissue  ("sequestrating  cicatricial  keratitis").  As  the 
necrosis  frequently  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  scar,  perforation  often 
occurs  and  as  a  sequel  to  this  even  panophthalmitis. 

13.  In  the  eyes  which  are  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma  dbsolutum^  purulent  ulcers, 
usuaUy  under  the  form  of  ulcus  serpens,  may  develop.  These  are  ordinarily  associated 
with  considerable  hypopyon,  and  frequently  terminate  either  in  perforation  of  the 
oomea,  with  resultant  hemorrhages  from  the  eyeball,  or  in  panophthalmitis.  Like 
atheromatous  ulcers,  they  are  caused  by  insuflBcient  nutrition  and  innervation  of  the 
cornea,  an  insufficiency  already  made  apparent  from  the  insensitiveness  of  the  latter. 
With  both  varieties  of  ulcers,  the  enucleation  of  the  blinded  eye  is  sometimes  the  only 
remedy  that  permanently  relieves  the  patient  of  the  repeatedly  recurring,  tormenting 
ulceration. 

14.  Likewise  due  to  impaired  nutrition  are  the  marantic  ulcers  which  occur  in 
persons  who  are  run  down  as  a  result  of  a  serious  disease  of  the  liver  (cirrhosis,  carci- 
noma). These  ulcers  are  torpid  in  course  but  may,  nevertheless,  produce  destruction 
of  the  cornea.  As  they  are  associated  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  with  hemera- 
lopia,  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  cases  of  simple  hemeralopia 
with  xerosis  (page  598)  and  the  keratomalacia  of  small  children  (see  page  263). 

The  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers  has  very  recently  made  great  progress,  chiefly 
because  of  the  introduction  of  catUerizcUion  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  which  we 
owe  principally  to  Gayet;  for  those  very  purulent  and  infiltrated,  rapidly  progressive 
ulcers  that  we  hitherto  were  often  powerless  to  oppose  are  just  the  ones  that  are  usually 
arrested  at  once  by  this  means.  The  application  of  the  cautery  is  painless  when  co- 
caine is  employed,  and  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  cause  any  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  after  its  application  the  pain  often  ceases  instantly,  while 
the  other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate.  In  private  practice,  when  one  has  no  other 
means  to  resort  to,  the  head  of  a  probe  or  of  a  knitting  needle,  heated  red-hot,  may  be 
employed  for  cauterization.  The  chief  thing  is  to  make  the  cauterization  extensive 
enough.  Perforation  of  the  thinned  floor  of  the  ulcer  can,  with  care,  be  easily  avoided; 
should  it  occur,  however,  it  has  no  bad  results  beyond  what  the  perforation  itself  gives 
rise  to,  since  the  hot  point  is  cooled  at  once  by  the  outpouring  aqueous  humor.  An 
opacity  remains  permanently  at  the  cauterized  spot;  but  since  we  only  cauterize  such 
places  as  would  otherwise  go  on  to  purulent  disintegration,  the  final  opacity  is  not 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  any  case. 

For  rapidly  advancing  ulcers  transptantation  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  advised. 
The  ulcers  are  cleansed  by  scrapmg  the  floor  and  walls  and  then  a  flap,  either  with  a 
single  pedicle  or  bridge-shaped,  is  cut  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  This  flap  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  without  be- 
ing attached  to  it  in  any  special  way. 

The  most  serviceable  of  the  antiseptics  in  pus-coated  ulcers  is  iodoform^  which  ia 
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either  dusted  in  fine  powder  on  the  diseased  spot  or  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  in  the  form  of  a  lO-per-cent  ointment.  Progressive  ulcers  we  may  often  render 
clean  quickly  if  we  rub  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with  a  small  pledget  of  cotton  which  is 
held  in  a  forcepw  and  has  been  dipped  in  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine.  In  doing 
this  we  must  be  careful  that  these  liquids  do  not  flow  over  the  sound  portion  of  the 
cornea.  [Tincture  of  iodine,  however,  seems  to  cause  no  damage  to  the  healthy  cornea 
even  when  applied  in  considerable  excess.  It  is  quite  a  painful  application,  the  pain 
often  lasting  for  hours  and  not  being  helped  much  by  the  use  of  cocaine.  Less  painful 
and  apparently  equally  efficient  is  a  lO-per-cent  solution  of  iodine  in  vasogen.  Nitric 
acid  and  95-per-cent  carbolic  acid  are  also  used,  but  with  them  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  healthy  cornea. — D.]  The  minute  branched 
ulcers  of  keratitis  dendritica  are  usually  arrested  if  a  piece  of  blue  stone  whittled  to 
a  fine  point  is  carried  carefully  along  the  furrow  made  by  the  ulcer.  [But  these  cases 
usuaUy  require  constitutional  treatment  (see  page  248). — D.] 

Fistrdoe  of  the  cornea  occur  mainly  as  a  sequel  of  perforations  that  lie  opposite  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  iris  can  not  block  the  opening  completely,  but 
simply  lies  with  its  pupillary  border  in  the  perforation  orifice.  In  this  case  often  there 
is  no  solid  connection  present  between  the  iris  and  the  cicatricial  tissue,  minute  inter- 
vals remaining  between  the  two.  Hence,  corneal  fistulse  do  not  as  a  rule  present  wide 
canals  lined  with  epithelium,  and  yet  the  scar-tissue  filling  the  perforation  opening  is 
not  dense,  but  is  permeated  by  fissures  through  which  the  aqueous  keeps  oozing  until 
it  reaches  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Czermak).  The  origin  of  other  fistula  is 
that  the  prolapsed  iris  splits  apart  under  the  strain  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous,  and  the  opening  thus  formed  never  closes  solidly  again.  Lastly,  in  very  exten- 
sive prolapses  of  the  iris,  it  may  happen  that  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  a  fistula  is 
left  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  pupil. 

It  is  usually  hard  to  effect  firm  union  in  fistuke  of  the  cornea.  If  the  fistuke  will 
not  close  at  all,  we  may  often  attain  success  by  sewing  over  the  fistula  a  flap  taken  from 
the  adjacent  conjunctiva.  The  flap  by  growing  fast  to  the  surface  of  the  scar,  whose 
epithelium  had  previously  been  removed,  closed  the  fistulous  opening.  Another  pro- 
cedure consists  in  excising  by  means  of  the  corneal  trephine  the  fistula,  together  with 
the  cicatricial  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  implanting  in  the  opening  an  equally  large 
piece  of  healthy  cornea  (see  §  45). 

2.  Ulcm  Serpens  Comece}^ 

35.  Symptoms. — A  recent  ulcus  serpens  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  gtayish-white  or  yellowish  disk,  which  occupies  nearly  the  center  of 
the  comea.  The  opacity  of  the  disk  is  greater  at  its  edges  than  in  the 
center,  and  generally  the  edges  themselves  show  a  particularly  well- 
marked  gray  or  yellow  opacity  in  one  special  direction.  The  disk  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  gray  area,  and  frequently  fine,  radiating,  gray 
striffi  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  disk  into  the  transparent  part  of  the 
comea.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  disk  is  dotted,  and  often  at 
the  beginning  is  raised  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  Soon,  however,  this  spot  is  seen  to  be  depressed,  although  not 
with  abruptly  depressed  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ulcer,  but  rather  under 
the  form  of  a  shallow  dimpling.  Moreover,  the  rest  of  the  comea  that  is 
not  occupied  by  the  serpent  ulcer  proper  is  less  lustrous,  being  covered 
with  a  delicate  uniform  cloudiness.     These  changes  in  the  comea  are 


11  Synonymous  terms  for  ulcus  serpens  (Saemisch)  are  hypopyon  keratitis  (Roser)  and 
the  comea. 
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always  associated  with  a  violent  iritis.  The  aqueous  humor  is  turbid,  a 
hypopyon  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  iris  is  discolored 
and  is  fastened  by  posterior  synechia  to  the  lens  capsule.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  is  the  violence  of  the  irritative 
symptoms:  slight  oedema  of  the  lids,  intense  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tival and  ciliary  vessels,  photophobia,  and  pain,  which  latter  often  reach 
a  very  considerable  height.  Nevertheless  there  are  also  torpid  cases, 
which  are  associated  with  very  slight  symptoms  of  irritation. 


Fig.  05.~Hscnrr  Ulctts  Ssrpbns.    Magnified  355X1. 

An  ulcus  serpens  developed  from  an  erosion,  the  latter  showing  a  faint  gray  cloudiness  and,  on 
the  3rd  to  the  4th  day  after  it  has  started,  getting  a  more  pronounced  gray  border.  Since  such  an  early 
stage  of  ulcus  serpens  could  not  otherwise  oe  had  for  anatomical  examination,  I  inoculated  the  cornea 
of  an  eye  that  was  destined  for  enucleation  with  a  culture  of  pneumococci  which  had  been  made  from 
a  case  of  ulcus  serpens.  The  eye  was  enucleated  3  days  later;  at  the  site  of  inoculation  there  was  a 
gmy  infiltrate  which  rose  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  cornea  and  which  had  a  more  pro- 
nounced gray  border  like  a  recent  ulcer.  The  cross  section  shows  a  plug  consisting  of  the  swollen  upper- 
most la/ers  of  the  cornea.  In  this  lie  only  a  few  poorly  stained  (necrotic)  pus  corpuscles,  and  sreat 
quantities  of  pneumococci,  which  in  particular  quite  fill  up  the  large  gaps  visible  in  the  plug.  Bow- 
man's membrane  over  the  plug  is  also  necrotic.  .\t  a  the  swollen  masses  push  through  the  membrane, 
out  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter,  while  the  sharp  edge  of  the  plug  juts  forward  like  a  wedge 
beneath  the  membrane.  On  the  other  side  Bowman's  membrane  is  wanting  between  b  and  c.  Through 
this  gap  the  epithelium  d  grows  down  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  separates  the  necrotic  plug  sharply 
from  the  living  corneal  tissue.  The  lamellss  of  the  cornea  at  the  lower  mde  of  the  plug  are  infiltrated 
with  pus  corpuscles  whose  number  increases  toward  the  border  a.  At  this  spot  both  in  the  necrotic 
border  itself,  and  in  the  surrounding  infiltrated  lamellae  of  the  cornea  are  present  still  living  pneumo- 
cocci.   Hence  at  this  side  an  extension  of  the  suppuration  would  be  expected  to  take  place. 

The  subsequent  course  consists  in  the  enlargement,  both  super- 
ficially and  in  depth,  of  the  serpent  ulcer.  The  superficial  enlargement 
takes  place  chiefly  in  that  direction  in  which  the  margin  is  marked 
by  a  specially  dense  opacity — an  opacity  which  not  infrequently  looks 
like  a  yellow  crescent  placed  upon  the  serpent  ulcer.  Inasmuch  as  the 
anterior  lamellse  of  the  cornea  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  ulcus 
serpens  keep  breaking  down  constantly  more  and  more,  there  is  formed 
an  extensive  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  coated  with  pus.  Soon  after 
this,  generally,  those  lamellse  of  the  cornea  which  now  form  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  are  also  destroyed,  so  that  an  extensive  perforation  of 
the  cornea  is  produced.  The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  con- 
sisting of  aqueous  humor  and  pus,  are  discharged,  and  a  large  prolapse 
of  the  iris  forms. 
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While  the  ulcus  serpens  is  going  through  with  its  process  of  devel- 
opment, the  accompanying  iritis  keeps  on  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion up  to  the  time  of  perforation  of  the  cornea;  the  hypopyon,  too, 
keeps  growing  until  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  the  pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudation  membrane. 

After  the  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  the  irrita- 
tive symptoms  generally  abate  and  the  suppuration  may  now  come 
to  a  standstill.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  purulent  disintegration 
of  the  cornea  keeps  on  just  the  same,  so  that  the  latter  is  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  marginal  rim.  Panophthal- 
mitis even  may  result  from  the  suppuration  passing  over  into  the 
deep  parts. 

An  ulcus  serpens  always  leaves  a  very  dense  corneal  cicatrix  which 
can  not  be  cleared  up,  and  in  which  the  iris  is  almost  always  incarcer- 
ated. Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  iritis,  there  are  usually  left 
adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  (posterior  synechise),  and  even  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  by  a  membrane  (occlusio  pupillae).  The  corneal 
cicatrix  itself  is  in  favorable  cases  flat,  in  unfavorable  cases  ectatic,  so 
that  the  ulcus  serpens  ends  by  forming  a  staphyloma.  If  panophthal- 
mitis has  followed  upon  the  ulcus  serpens,  a  shrivehng  up  of  the  eye 
(phthisis  bulbi)  takes  place. 

The  clinical  picture  which  is  characteristic  of  ulcus  serpens  and  by 
which  the  diagnosis  is  made  is  present  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. Its  important  features  are  the  disk-like  form  and  central  siituUion  of 
the  opacity,  the  more  pronounced  opacity  of  the  margin  in  comparison 
vrith  the  center,  the  character  of  the  corneal  surface,  which,  at  the  site  of 
the  vlcv^  serpens,  shows  only  a  shallow  depression,  and  finally  the  early 
onset  of  hypopyon  and  iritis. 

The  prognosis  of  ulcus  serpens  is  alwajrs  serious,  as,  on  account  of 
the  malignancy  of  its  course,  it  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  if  not  checked  early,  it  generally  ends  by  pro- 
ducing blindness  through  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea.  And 
even  in  the  favorable  cases,  which  either  spontaneously  or  with  the 
help  of  art  come  to  a  stop  early,  a  dense,  centrally  situated  opacity  re- 
mains, so  that  usually  the  sight  can  be  restored  only  by  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  (iridectomy). 

36.  Etiology. — An  ulcus  serpens  originates  in  infection  of  the  cor- 
nea by  organisms  (the  pneumococcus)  which  set  up  in  it  a  purulent  in- 
flammation. Such  infection  presupposes  two  conditions:  first,  a  lesion 
of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  in  the  normal  state  protects  the  cornea 
against  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms;  and,  second,  the  presence 
of  pyogenic  organisms  which  find  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  epi- 
thelium is  wanting.  Both  of  these  conditions  occur  in  many  cases 
of  injury  of  the  cornea.  The  body  which  inflicts  the  injury  may  itself 
be  the  carrier  of  infection  and  inoculate  the  cornea  with  germs.  Much 
more  frequently  the  injury,  by  producing  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
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epithelial  covering,  simply  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of 
infection,  the  infecting  germs  being  furnished  by  the  secretion  con- 
tained in  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  injuries  which  in  this  manner  lead 
to  the  formation  of  ulcus  are,  as  a  rule,  very  slight,  consisting  in  a  simple 
scaling  oflf  of  the  epithelium,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  rough  cloth,  a  leaf, 
or  a  branch  grazing  the  cornea,  small  foreign  bodies  flying  into  the 
eye,  and  scratches  produced  by  contact  with  slivers  of  wood  in  those 
engaged  in  wood-chopping  or  fragments  of  stone  in  those  engaged 
in  breaking  stone.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  a  typical  ulcus  serpens 
has  appeared  to  originate  spontaneously,  it  is  probable  that  there  has 
been  an  antecedent  injury,  since  such  slight  injuries  of  the  cornea  as 
these  are  readily  overlooked  by  the  patients.  In  exceptional  cases 
severe  perforating  injuries,  and  likewise  operation  wounds,  may  also 
give  rise  to  an  ulcus  serpens.  Associated  with  the  injury,  and  consti- 
tuting the  second  factor  in  the  production  of  ulcus  serpens,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  chronic  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  (catarrh  or  trachoma),  or 
an  afifection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (present  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
of  serpent  ulcer),  by  which  the  infecting  secretion  is  furnished. 

Typical  ulcus  serpens  attacks  adults  exclusively,  and  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  working  class.  These  are  more  frequently  exposed  to 
injuries  of  all  kinds,  and,  besides,  more  often  suffer  from  neglected  affec- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  sac  than  do  members  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Great  heat  favors  the  formation  of  ulcus  serpens,  which 
is  hence  much  more  frequent  in  the  hot  season  than  in  winter.  For  this 
reason  reapers  are  not  infrequently  affected  with  the  disease,  since  in 
cutting  the  grain  they  scratch  their  eyes  with  its  awns,  and,  besides,  do 
their  work  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year.  Stone  masons  [and  in 
this  country  oyster-shuckers]  also  are  particularly  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  ulcus  serpens. 

Ulcus  serpens  also  occurs  in  acute  infectious  diseaseSy  such  as  small- 
I>ox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.  The  form  that  results  from 
variola  is  most  frequently  observed.  In  this  case  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance not  at  the  height  of  the  disease  but  in  the  stage  of  desiccation, 
and,  in  fact,  sometimes  even  in  patients  who  have  already  left  their 
beds.  These  variolous  ulcers  are  found  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults, 
and  not  infrequently  affect  both  eyes  so  that  total  blindness  may  be 
produced  by  them 

Since  the  ulcus  serpens  in  variola  develops  such  a  length  of  time 
after  the  stage  of  eruption,  it  obviously  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  small- 
pox pustule  that  has  been  localized  upon  the  cornea.  Such  pustules 
do  occur,  but  only  in  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  true  they  may  then,  if  they 
lie  near  the  mai^n  of  the  cornea,  give  rise  to  a  suppurative  infiltration 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  latter,  but  not  to  the  typical  picture  of 
the  centrally  situated  ulcus  serpens.  When  the  latter  develops  in  the 
stage  of  desiccation  of  variola,  it  must  be  attributed,  like  a  traumatic 
ulcus  serpens,  to  an  infection  of  the  cornea  from  without.     There  is  no 
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lack  of  opportunity  for  such  infection  to  take  place,  since  the  free  border 
of  the  lids  is  a  favorite  seat  for  variolous  pustules,  which  thus  can  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — In  consideration  of  the  rapid  progress  which  an  ulcua 
serpens  usually  makes,  and  which  threatens  the  entire  cornea  with  de- 
struction, a  particularly  prompt  and  energetic  interference  is  required. 
The  treatment  is  partly  medicinal,  partly  operative. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  pus-infiltrated  ulcers  of  the 
cornea — namely,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  atropine,  iodoform,  moist 
and  warm  compresses,  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  sublimate.  At 
the  same  time,  any  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac  that  may 
happen  to  be  present  is  to  be  suitably  treated.  This  treatment  is  only 
adapted  to  the  case  of  small  recent  ulcers  without  an  excessively  large 
hypopyon.  It  should  be  undertaken  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
disease  is  closely  watched,  so  that  in  case  the  latter  progresses  in  spite 
of  it,  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  operative  treatment. 

Operative  treatmerU  must  be  initiated  without  delay  in  all  severe 
cases  of  ulcus  serpens,  but  is  also  required  in  the  milder  cases  when 
they  resist  the  mild  treatment.  It  consists  either  in  the  cauterization  of 
the  ulcer  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  or  in  its  incision  according  to 
the  method  of  Saemisch.  [The  operation  was  really  first  devised  by 
Guthrie  in  1844. — D.]  CaiUerization  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  progressive  ulcers  of  the  cornea;  special  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  the  progressive  portion  of  the  margin.  Cau- 
terization has  the  advantage  over  incision  of  not  causing  a  perforation 
of  the  cornea,  and  hence  of  not  giving  rise  to  inclusion  of  the  iris.  It 
is  suitable,  however,  only  for  those  ulcers  that  have  not  yet  undergone 
perforation,  and  in  which  the  hypopyon  is  not  excessively  large,  for  the 
latter  is  not  removed  from  the  eye  by  this  method;  it  can  disappear  from 
the  anterior  chamber  only  by  resorption.  Incision  of  ulcus  serpens 
(Saemisch's  [or  Guthrie's]  puncture,  see  section  on  Operations,  §  155), 
beside  dividing  freely  the  corneal  lamellae,  which  are  saturated  with  pus, 
also  effects  the  discharge  of  the  hypopyon  (see  page  260) ;  it,  however, 
entails  the  disadvantage  of  a  frequently  extensive  incarceration  of  the  iris. 
Incision  is  suitable  for  very  extensive  ulcers,  for  those  in  which  perforation 
is  imminent,  and  for  those  which  are  associated  with  a  deep  hypopyon.  We 
should  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  a  single  performance  of  the  incision,  but 
must  every  day  separate  anew  with  a  blunt  instrument  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  which  speedily  reunite,  and  we  must  keep  this  up  until  the 
ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean.  At  the  same  time  that  this  operative  pro- 
cedure is  being  performed,  the  medicinal  treatment  above  mentioned 
must  be  continued.  Perforation  and  prolapse  of  the  iris,  when  once 
they  have  occurred,  must  be  treated  according  to  the  plan  that  has  been 
laid  down  for  perforating  ulcers  (page  244). 

[For  the  treatment  of  variolous  ulcers  and  the  prevention  of  these 
and  other  forms  of  ulcus  serpens,  see  page  261. — D.] 
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According  to  our  present  views,  purulent  inflammations  everywhere  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  schizomycetes. 

In  typical  ulcus  serpens  the  pneumococcus  is  found  so  extremely  often  (Uhthoff 
and  Axenf  eld)  that  ulcus  serpens  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  pneumococcus  ulcer  of 
the  eomea.  Exceptionally,  it  is  true,  other  bacteria,  above  all  the  diplobacillus  (that 
of  Morax- Axenf  eld  and  a  variety  of  it  described  by  Petit),  produce  the  clinical  picture 
of  ulcus  serpens.  That  these  germs  found  in  ulcus  serpens  are  really  pathogenic  for  the 
cornea  can  be  readily  proved  by  making  inoculations  with  them  in  the  cornea  of  an 
animal.  Traumatism  alone,  without  infection,  does  not  give  rise  to  suppuration.  We 
may  cut,  scrape,  crush,  or,  in  short,  mechanically  injure,  or  even  cauterize  the  cornea  of 
an  animal  without  getting  any  purulent  inflanmiation  of  it;  in  every  case  simply  a  gray 
cloudiness  develops,  which  generally  disappears  again  quickly.  But  when,  by  repeatedly 
brushing  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  we  have  artificially  produced  a 
conjunctiva  catarrh,  and  in  this  way  have  given  the  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
infection,  we  then  see  purulent  infiltration  follow  upon  these  same  lesions  of  the  cornea. 
What  ia  true  of  the  cornea  of  animals  is  also  true  of  that  of  man.    Provided  we  avoid 


Fio.  96. — Inoculation  Keratitis.     (After  Leber.)     Magnified  3X1. 

Surface  nection  throug(h  a  rabbit's  cornea  into  the  center  of  which  a  dilute  suspension  of  Staph- 
ylococcus aureus  had  been  injected  three  days  before.  In  the  middle  of  the  cornea  is  seen  the  mass  of 
proliferating  cocci,  surrounded  by  a  necrotic  zone.  This  latter  is  bordered  by  a  broad  migration  ring* 
adjoiaing  which  below  there  iu  a  second  one,  narrower  and  not  complete. 

infection  by  cleanliness  and  antiseptic  measures,  we  can  with  impunity  subject  the  cor- 
nea to  operations  both  light  and  severe;  even  crushing  of  the  cornea,  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, is  often  enough  produced  in  the  expression  of  a  cataract,  does  not  always  by  any 
means  lead  to  suppuration.  But  if  we  undertake  the  same  operation  in  the  presence  of 
a  conjunctival  catarrh  or  a  suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  we  risk  the  loss  of  the  eye 
from  a  purulent  infection  of  the  wound. 

In  what  way  does  infection  of  the  cornea  by  pus  germs  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  suppurative  keratitisf  We  owe  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  processes  and  the  true 
explanation  of  them  chiefly  to  the  investigations  of  Leber,  who  made  inoculations  of 
various  kinds  of  germs  upon  the  comeae  of  animals.  The  morbid  processes  that  he 
observed  to  result  from  these  inoculations  he  refers  to  the  toxic  effect  which  the  products 
of  the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  germs  induce.  He  assumes  that  the  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  germs  exert  upon  the  cell  protoplasm  an  irritant  action,  when 
but  slightly  concentrated,  and,  when  more  concentrated,  a  paralyzing  and  ultimately 
fatal  effect.  When  pus  coed  are  introduced  into  the  cornea  by  inoculation  they  first 
increase  in  nimiber  within  the  corneal  tissue.  Then  the  cornea  for  a  certain  distance 
about  the  colony  of  cocci  dies,  because  the  toxic  substances  excreted  by  the  cocci  are 
present  within  this  area  in  a  state  of  strong  concentration.  Accordingly,  the  colony  of 
cocci  now  lies  in  the  center  of  the  necrotic  area  (Fig.  96).  In  the  meantime  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  eye.     The  toxic  substances 
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by  diffusion  have  reached  the  margin  of  the  oomea,  and  there  cause  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  and  increased  permeability  of  the  vessd  walls,  entailing  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence increased  diapedesis  of  the  blood-plasma.  In  addition  to  this  diapedesis  of 
serum  an  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  also  takes  place  from  the  vessels.  This 
is  effected  by  active  movements  of  the  leucoc3rtes,  which,  irritated  by  the  toxic  sub- 
stances, emigrate  toward  the  focus  of  inflammation  (chemotaxia).  This  migration  of  the 
leucocytes  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner :  The  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  toxic  substances  diminishes  gradually  from  the  spot  where  the  irritation  origi- 
nates to  the  periphery.  Hence,  that  side  of  the  body  of  a  leucocyt-e  that  is  turned 
toward  the  starting  point  of  the  irritation  is  in  contact  with  a  more  irritating  fluid  than 
is  the  side  which  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  the  protoplasmic  processes 
push  out  more  on  the  former  side  than  on  the  latter,  and  the  whole  cell  consequently 
moves  toward  the  source  of  irritation.  The  leucocytes,  however,  do  not  make  their 
way  into  the  necrotic  district  itsdf ,  the  pus  cells  that  are  found  there  being  such  as  have 
emigrated  from  the  conjunctival  sac.    In  fact,  the  leucoc3rte8  derived  from  the  margin 


Fio.  97. — Ulcus  Sbrpbns.    Magnified  10X1. 

The  ulcer  b  larf  e,  is  vtill  covered  with  pus  ^n  every  part,  and  has  a  yellow  border  a  at,  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides.  This  border  is  elevated  because  the  anterior  lamellse  of  the  cornea  are  raised  by  the 
subjacent  infiltration.  layers  that  are  infiltrated  with  pus  form  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  layers 
that  succeed  these  deeper  down  show,  to  be  sure,  no  infiltration,  but  neither  do  they  show  any  living 
corneal  corpuscles,  so  that  the  cornea  here  is  necrotic  in  its  entire  thickness.  At  the  niarfin  of  the 
cornea  there  is  marked  infiltration  beneath  the  limbus  66,  and  under  this  lie  living  corneal  lam^ls 
presenting  a  moderate  infiltration  which  only  towards  the  most  posterior  layers  c  ci.  becomes  more 
marked.     A  posterior  abscess  is  wanting  in  this  case. 

of  the  cornea  are  paralyzed  at  the  border  of  the  necrotic  area  owing  to  the  great  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  toxic  substances  at  this  spot.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  cells  are  arrested  at  the  margin  of  the  necrotic  spot  and  die  there. 
In  this  way  is  produced  the  infiltration  (or  migration)  ring,  which  is  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye.  Now  leucocytes  have  the  property  of  dissolving  by  a  kind  of  digestive 
action  tissues  in  which  they  are  present  in  large  quantities.  They  effect  by  this  means 
the  exfoliation  of  the  necrotic  area,  and  give  rise  to  a  delimiting  suppuration.  The 
inflammatory  phenomena  in  the  cornea,  consequently,  appear  under  the  guise  of  a  proc- 
ess having  a  definite  purpose  to  subserve,  the  principal  end  and  object  of  which  are 
to  eliminate  the  necrotic  area,  and  with  it  the  morbific  agents  that  it  contains.  But 
besides  this  the  pus  corpuscles,  ^  experiment  has  shown,  have  the  additional  property 
of  directly  inhibiting  the  growth  of  germs,  so  that  they  oppose  the  diffusion  of  those 
organisms  that  may  have  chanced  to  grow  out  beyond  the  necrotic  mass. 

Since  the  cornea  is  an  organ  which  extends  mainly  in  one  plane,  the  migration 
zone  does  not  form  a  spherical  shell,  but  a  ring.  Yet,  according  to  Leber,  migration 
is  not  wanting  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  also.  The  way  in  which  this  occurs 
is,  that  first  the  endothelium  of  Descemet's  membrane  over  the  necrotic  area  becomes 
detached  and  a  clot  of  fibrin  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  upon  this  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cornea.  Then  leucocytes  migrate  into  the  clot,  so  that  soon  a 
plug  of  pus  can  be  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  at  the  site  of  the  inocula- 
tion.   This  pus  by  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  forms  the  hypopyon. 
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Leber's  experiments  were  all  made  upon  animals,  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
duce  a  morbid  picture  perfectly  similar  to  the  ulcus  serpens  in  man.  Anatomical  re- 
searches on  human  eyes  affected  with  ulcus  serpens  give  the  following  results: 

The  pneumococci  enter  at  the 
site  of  the  superficial  injury,  then  mul- 
tiply, and  cause  a  circumscribed  necro- 
sis of  the  cornea.  About  the  necrotic 
plug  (Fig.  95,  ab)  is  found  an  infiltra- 
tion with  pus  cells.  The  necrotic  plug 
is  approximately  lenticular  in  shape,  its 
summit  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  while  its  sharp  edge  pushes  its 
way  between  the  adjoining  superficial 
layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  95  beneath  o). 
Then  the  main  body  of  the  plug  is  exfoli- 
ated, so  that  a  loss  of  substance  is  pro- 
duced which  does  not  look  as  deep  as  it 
really  is  (forms,  indeed,  simply  a  rippling 
depression),  because  the  corneal  lamellae 
forming  its  floor  are  swollen.  The  bor- 
der of  the  plug,  extending  between  the 
lamelhe  that  are  still  preserved,  or,  in 
any  event,  the  infiltration  surrounding 
this  border,  remains,  appearing  in  cross 
section  as  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  cells, 
whose  apex  is  directed  toward  the  per- 
iphery of  the  cornea  (Fig.  97,  a  and 
a,).  In  it  lie  pneumococci  which  are 
still  living,  and  hence  the  infiltration 
keeps  insinuating  itself  farther  and 
farther  along  between  the  lamellse  of  the 
cornea  and  as  fast  as  it  does  so  it  first  lifts 
and  then  detaches  the  overlying  layers. 
It  is  this  marginal  zone  of  infiltration 
that  corresponds  to  the  yellow,  progres- 
sive border  which  is  visible  clinically. 
The  contrast  between  this  border  and 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  soon  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  purulent  masses 
Are  thrown  off  from  the  floor,  so  that 
the  latter  is  made  up  of  lamellse  which 
Are  but  little  or  not  at  all  infiltrated , 


Fio.  98. — Ulcus  Serpbnb.  A,  front  \new ; 
B,  vertical  croaa  section.  Magni6ed  2.5X1. 
— C,  longitudinal  cross  section.  Magnified 
20  X 1.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  of  ulcus 
serpens  that  have  been  examined  anatomi- 
caliy,  the  eye  was  affected  with  absolute  glau- 
coma. The  ulcer  occupied  about  the  center 
of  the  cornea;  ita  upper,  advancing  border, 
a,  was  clearly  recognizable  as  a  yellow  crescent . 
while  the  lower  border,  b,  being  but  slightly 

opaque,  did  not  specially  stand  out  against  the  subjacent  masses  of  pus  which  lay  in  the  anterior  chamber 
and  extended  as  low  down  as  c.  Farther  below,  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  is  seen  the  hypopyon, 
the  upper  border  of  which  (rf)  is  convex.  Owing  to  the  glaucoma,  the  iris  has,  rather  peculiarly,  beronie 
adherent  by  its  periphery  to  the  cornea,     e,  posterior  abscess  in  the  cornea. 

are  swollen  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  in  distinction  from  the  yellow  border 
Are  but  slightly  cloudy. 

In  many  cases  of  ulcus  serpens  the  infiltration  of  the  margin  soon  disappears  at 
17 
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some  portion  of  its  circumference,  so  that  the  ulcer  advances  in  one  direction  only. 
This  progressive  portion  of  the  ulcer's  border  then  looks,  not  like  a  ring  but  a  crescent 
(Fig.  98  A,  a)  appUed  to  the  disk-shaped  ulcer,  which  itself  is  often  SO  little  clouded  that 
one  can  scarcely  recognize  it  except  by  the  shallow  depression  that  it  produces  in  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case  wherever  in  the  living  eye  the  yellow  margin  is 
no  longer  visible  anatomical  dissection  shows  the  wedge-shaped  infiltrate  to  be  absent 
(Fig.  98  C,  6).  At  this  point  the  epithelium  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  and  out 
upon  its  floor,  covering  the  latter  in  an  irregular  uneven  layer,  often  as  far  as  the  ad- 
vancing portion  of  the  border.  This  fact  explains  why  such  ulcers  give  an  almost  mir- 
ror-like reflex.  It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  portions  of  the 
cornea  that  have  once  more  become  covered  in  this  way  with  epithelium  have  healed. 
Nature  tries  to  cover  every  wound  with  epithelimn  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  outside  world.  In  such  a  case  it  often  happens  that  the  epithelium 
covers  masses  of  dying  tissue,  and  even  masses  of  pus.  So  also  in  Fig.  98  C,  we  see  at  a 
how  the  epithelium  has  grown  over  the  advancing  portion  of  the  border,  which  is  on 
the  very  point  of  disintegration.  Moreover,  those  lamella  of  the  cornea  that  lie  directly 
beneath  the  epithelimn  and  form  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  are  no  longer  capable  of  surviv- 
ing; they  are  swollen  up,  destitute  of  corneal  corpuscles,  and  contain  simply  a  few  pus 
cells.  The  deeper-lying  lamellae  are  apparently  normal;  but  upon  careful  examination 
it  is  found  that  no  corneal  corpuscles  susceptible  of  staining  can  be  distinguished  in 
them,  so  that  they  also  in  large  part  are  on  the  way  to  destruction.  Hence  it  is  that 
although  in  ulcus  serpens  the  purulent  infiltration  does  not  go  very  deep,  nevertheless 
a  much  more  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea  occurs  than  we  should  expect  from 
the  intensity  of  the  inflanunation. 

The  changes  which  simultaneously  take  place  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
contribute  to  the  production  of  perforation.  Here  an  accumulation  of  pus  corpuscles 
takes  place  early,  and  these  migrate  toward  the  inflammatory  deposit,  making  their 
way  mainly  along  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane.  They  are  derived 
from  the  vessels  of  the  uvea,  and  chiefly  from  the  vessels  surroimding  the  sinus  of  the 
anterior  chamber;  and  as  proof  of  their  origin,  many  of  them  contain  small  granules  of 
pigment  derived  from  the  uvea.  The  pus  corpuscles  congregate  to  form  a  mass  of  pus 
upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea;  they  then  penetrate  into  Descemet's  membrane 
and  ultimately  into  the  cornea  itself.  In  this  latter,  therefore,  there  is  formed  a  sort 
of  posterior  abscess  (Fig.  98  C,  e)  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  ulcus  ser- 
pens. Directly  in  front  of  this  abscess  lie  those  corneal  lamellse  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  destitute  of  corneal  corpuscles  and  are  undergoing  dissolution;  and  their 
necrosis  in  conjunction  with  the  abscess  gives  rise  to  the  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

The  pus  of  the  posterior  abscess,  which  lies  within  the  cornea  itself,  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  purulent  masses  that  are  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea.  These  latter  form  coherent  lumps  (c.  Fig.  98  C),  which  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber  until  they  unite  with  the  hypopyon  (d,  Fig.  98  C)  present  there. 

The  hypopyon  has  usually  a  border  that  in  front  view  appears  convex  upward 
(Fig.  98  A,  d).  It  is,  moreover,  agglutinated  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  98  C,  d)f  so  that  when  we  look  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  above  we  can  see 
down  between  the  hypopyon  and  the  iris. 

The  older  authors  were  well  acquainted  with  these  appearances,  but  gave  them  a 
different  interpretation.  They,  regarded  the  thread  of  pus  extending  down  into  the 
anterior  chamber  as  a  hypopyon  situated  in  the  cornea  itself  assuming  that  the  pus 
settled  down  between  the  corneal  lamellaD.  They  explained  the  flattened  shape  of  the 
hypopyon  and  the  convex  curve  of  its  upper  border  as  being  due  to  the  contracted 
space  occupied  by  the  pus  inclosed  between  the  corneal  lamellae.  On  account  of  the 
convexity  of  its  upper  border  they  compared  the  hypopyon  to  the  lunule  of  the  finger 
nail,  and  hence  called  it  unguis  or  onyx  (nail).  These  expressions  would  therefore 
denote  a  settling  of  pus  down  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea — a  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  actually  occur. 

In  the  clinical  examination  of  an  ulcus  serpens  it  is  only  by  careful  investigation 
with  the  loupe  or  with  a  corneal  miscroscope,  and  not  always  even  then,  that  we  can 
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discriminate  between  that  part  of  the  gray  or  yellow  disk  which  lies  in  the  cornea  itself 
and  that  which  lies  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  that  is,  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
If  the  infiltrations  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  constitutes  the  ulcus  proper, 
and  the  posterior  abscess — ^in  case  one  is  present,  which  is  not  always  the  case — and 
the  masses  of  pus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  he  right  behind  each  other, 
they  in  large  part  conceal  one  another.  But  often  they  are  displaced  laterally  with 
regard  to  each  other;  the  yellow  pus  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  projects  on  one 
side  or  even  all  around  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer  and  makes  the  latter  appear  more 
extensive  than  it  is.  In  cases  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  filled 
with  pus  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  ulcer  with  certainty, 
since  the  ulcer  does  not  contrast  with  the  yellow  background;  it  is  only  after  the  pus 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  chamber  by  splitting  the  cornea  that  the  limits 
of  the  ulcer  become  evident.  The  faint  gray  circular  line  which  not  infrequently  sur- 
rounds a  small  ulcus  serpens  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  is  generally  not  located  in  the 
cornea  itself  but  is  the  margin  of  a  disk-shaped  clot  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  typical  ulcus  serpens  is  observed  only  on  adults.  In  chil- 
dren neglected  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  sac,  which  affords  the  material 
for  infection  of  the  cornea  is  rare,  and  probably,  too,  the  cornea  in  childhood  is  less  pre- 
disposed to  infection  with  pneumococci.  However,  it  is  not 
quite  immune  to  it.  Rare  cases  of  pneimiococcus  ulcers  do 
occur  in  children.  These  ulcers  accordingly  correspond  to 
the  ulcus  serpens  of  the  adult,  and  like  it  take  a  malignant 
com-se.  They  do  not,  however,  haVe  the  typical  appear- 
ance of  ulcus  serpens,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  marked  swelling  that  the  cornea  shows  in  childhood,  for  Fio.  99.  —  Keratomtcosis 
they  form  large  infiltrates  which  often  are  so  greatly  dis-  AflPERaiLUNA.  Natural  size. 
tended  as  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  They  The  prickly  fmit  of  a  horse 
are  uniformly  gray  or  are  yellow  Uke  pus  throughout,  and      of  the°pluent!t  w^'om^  tw^^ 

rapidly  break  down.  fiveyearsof  age,  fourteen  days 

The  variety  of  keratitis  produced  by  mold  fungi  {kera-  ^/°!f:^l?®  ^"^^^?^*""^- 
.                .                  .,, .         -,.      ^JTv                ^    "^                         X          I  rounded  by  a  ring  of  demarca- 
tomycosis  aspergiUina,  Fig.  99)  presents  even  upon  external  tion  but  is  still  solidly  con- 
examination  a  clmical  picture  differing  from  that  of  the  °!!*®^  J??^^  *^®,,  underlying 
J.              ,                           %r>^        g           •   ^1.            X     1       _x'  parts.    Three  small  colonies  of 

ordmary  ulcus  serpens.   There  forms  m  the  central  portion      fungi  have  grown  almost  up  to 
of  the  cornea  an  infiltrate  which  later  undergoes  superficial      *^®  ^^^  **^  demarcation, 
disintegration,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar,  dry, 

crumbly  surface.  About  this  area  a  gray  or  yellow  annular  line  of  demarcation  forms, 
which  gradually  deepens  into  a  gutter  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  exfoliation  of  the 
inclosed  portion  of  cornea,  which  in  the  meantime  has  become  necrotic.  The  latter 
being  thus  detached  en  masse  from  the  cornea,  cicatrization  of  the  resultant  loss  of  sub- 
stance ensues.  Hypopyon  is  present,  but  the  irritative  symptoms  are  sUght,  and  the 
whole  course  is  very  chronic.  Examination  of  the  sequestnmi  shows  it  to  be  permeated 
by  the  mycelium  of  the  aspergillus  fumigatus.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
this  fungus  is  carried  into  the  cornea  by  the  foreign  body  that  caused  the  original  injury. 
[Occasionally  other  mold  fungi  are  present  besides  the  aspergillus.  The  inflammation 
produced  by  the  latter  is  not  always  chronic  and  may  be  sUght. — D.] 

A  keratitis  that  is  allied  to  ulcus  serpens  consists  in  the  development  in  the  mid- 
dle layers  of  the  cornea  of  a  gray,  disk-shaped  opacity,  whence  the  name  keratitis  dis- 
ciformis.  In  the  center  of  the  disk  a  small,  more  deeply  clouded  speck  is  commonly 
observed  (Fig.  100).  The  periphery  of  the  disk  is  sharply  delimited  by  a  border  of 
deeper  gray, which  in  many  cases  is  made  up  of  concentric  lines  (Fig.  101).  This  disk- 
shaped  infiltrate  never  becomes  yellow  nor  leads  to  disintegration  of  the  cornea;  only  ex- 
ceptionally a  small  loss  of  substance  develops  over  a  circumscribed  area.  The  irritative 
symptoms  are  mostly  not  pronoimced,  and  hypopyon  is  absent  or  scanty.  The  course 
is  protracted,  as  it  taJces  one  or  more  months  for  the  eye  to  become  free  from  congestion 
and  for  the  infiltrate  to  be  transformed  into  a  corneal  opacity  which  is  permanent. 
In  the  course  of  the  disease  scattered,  superficial,  or  deep-seated  blood-vessels  often 
develop  and  extend  into  the  infiltrate.     The  cause  of  the  disease,  just  as  in  ulcus  ser- 
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pens,  is  an  infection  of  the  cornea  from  without,  the  central  grayer  speck  representing 
the  point  of  entry  of  the  bacteria.  The  epithelial  lesion  that  precedes  the  infection 
may  often  be  attributed  to  a  slight  injury  and  in  some  cases  to  an  antecedent  herpes 
comesB  febrilis;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  cause  remains  unknown. 

Schirmer  has  observed  a  typical  keratitis  disciformis  when  the  cornea  had  been 
infected  by  vaccine  virus  (keratitis  post-vaccinolosa).  This  occurs  most  frequently  in 
persons  who  in  nursing  children  that  have  been  recently  vaccinated  have  acquired  a 
vaccine-blepharitis  (page  624),  from  which  the  cornea  has  become  infected.  These  cases 
represent,  we  may  say,  a  milder  form  of  the  ulcus  serpens  of  variola  and  are  instructive 
in  two  regards.  They  show  that  without  doubt  the  ulcus  serpens  of  variola  does  not 
originate,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  a  metastatic  way,  but  by  infection  from  with- 
out, probably  from  the  lid  margin.  They  further  prove  that  keratitis  disciformis  is 
closely  related  to  ulcus  serpens;  is,  we  may  say,  a  milder  form  of  the  latter,  in  which 
the  inflammation  does  not  go  on  to  suppuration — a  fact  which  probably  depends  on 
the  slighter  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  that  have  entered  the  cornea. 

Older  authors,  properly  recognizing  the  relationship  of  keratitis  disciformis  to 
ulcus  serpens  (which  they  called  abscessus  comeae),  gave  the  former  the  name  of  ab- 
scessus  siccus,  to  denote  an  abscess  in  which  suppuration  does  not  develop. 

Keratitis  disciformis  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  keratitis  profunda  (§  42),  in 
which  also  a  deep-seated  gray,  non-ulcerating  cloudiness  develops  in  the  center  of  the 

cornea.    But  this  is  composed  of  gray  stride 
FiQ.  100.  FiQ^lOl.  ^mj  specks  and  merges  gradually  into  the 

transparent  cornea.  In  keratitis  disci- 
formis, on  the  contrary,  the  opacity  ap- 
pears uniformly  gray  and  only  on  strong 
magnification  is  resolved  into  very  minute 
clear-cut,  white,  closely  packed  dots;  more- 
over, it  is  very  sharply  demarcated  from 
the  healthy  cornea  by  the  gray  circular  line 
Fio.  100.— Keratitis  Dibcipohmis.  Due  to  an  along  its  border.  Keratitis  disciformis 
erosion  of  the  cornea.  should  not  be  confounded  with  keratitis 

Fio.    101. — Keratitis   Disciformis.     Due  to  i     •     /         «  c^\ 

herpes  febrilis  cornesB.     The  two  macule  at  the        annularis  (see  s  54;. 

inner  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  are  on  the  site  of  The    annular    obscess  of    the  COmea 

erpes  erup  on.  Usually  occurs  after  perforating  injuries  of 

the  latter,  and  also  after  operations  (especially  cataract  operations).  Xo  matter  where 
the  corneal  wound  that  gives  rise  to  it  is  situated,  it  develops  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  cornea  sls  a  yellow  ring  which  is  concentric  with  the  limbus  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  slightly  cloudy  marginal  zone,  1  to  2  mm.  broad.  The  ring  itself  has  about  the 
same  width;  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  inclosed  by  it  are  again  less  cloudy  and 
simply  gray,  not  yellow.  In  the  next  few  days,  however,  the  yellow  coloration  spreads 
over  the  entire  cornea;  the  latter  disintegrates  completely,  and  generally  panophthalmitis 
ensues.  Here  accordingly  we  have  to  deal  with  an  affection  of  the  cornea  of  a  peculiarly 
fulminating  course,  so  that  it  is  best  to  enucleate  at  once  such  an  eye  affected  thus  with 
annular  abscess.  Annular  abscess  may  be  caused  by  various  bacteria;  most  often  perhaps 
by  the  proteus  fluorescens  (Hanke)  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

The  treatment  of  ulcus  serpens  had  in  general  but  little  success  to  chronicle  until 
Saemisch  [preceded  by  Guthrie]  substituted  the  operation  of  incision  for  that  of  para- 
centesis, of  iridectomy,  etc.,  previously  in  vogue.  In  performing  the  operation  we 
must  take  care  not  to  injure  the  lens  and  not  to  let  the  escape  of  aqueous  taJce  place  too 
suddenly.  The  hypopyon  is  either  evacuated  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  patient 
makes  pressure  with  his  lids,  or  it  can  be  grasped  by  means  of  a  forceps  introduced 
into  the  wound,  and  drawn  out.  For,  in  ulcus  serpens,  it  is  not  thin  and  liquid,  but  of 
a  tenacious,  viscid  consistence.  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  pressure  after 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  hemorrhages  often  take  place  from 
the  iris,  which,  already  hyperaemic  before  the  operation,  now  becomes  still  more  dis- 
tended with  blood.  This  distension  of  the  iris  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  violent  pain 
which  regularly  follows  upon  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  al- 
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though  the  hicision  itself  is  but  little  felt.  After  incising  the  ulcus  serpens  we  always 
get  an  attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  during  healing,  which,  however,  would  not 
have  failed  to  occiur,  even  apart  from  the  operation,  in  those  cases  in  which  incision 
is  indicated  at  all. 

Recently  an  old,  partly  forgotten  procedure  has  been  again  brought  into  use. 
This  consists  in  8crajnng  the  ulcus  serpens  with  a  small  sharp  spoon.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance thus  produced  may  be  brushed  over  with  antiseptic  substances  or  with  tincture 
of  iodine. 

ProphylaxU  against  the  formation  of  an  ulcus  serpens  is  possible  in  the  sense  of 
our  being  able  to  remove  in  season  the  source  of  infection,  as,  for  instance,  the  secretion 
from  a  diseased  lachrymal  sac.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a  small  erosion  of  the  cornea  exists, 
this  is  to  be  treated  with  special  care  by  the  apphcation  of  disinfectant  remedies. 

In  cases  of  variolous  tUcers  of  the  cornea,  too,  prophylaxis  imdertaken  in  season 
wo\ild  often  prevent  the  infliction  of  great  injury.  During  an  eruption  of  smallpox 
the  lids  are  much  swollen,  and  hence  are  not  opened  by  the  patient,  and  even  the 
physician  generally  neglects  to  look  at  the  eye  from  time  to  time.  In  that  case,  when 
the  swelling  of  the  lids  goes  down  during  the  stage  of  desiccation  and  the  patient  opens 
his  eyes  again,  the  morbid  process  in  the  cornea  is  often  already  in  progress,  and  we  are 
just  so  much  behindhand  in  imdertaking  the  treatment.  Homer,  therefore,  is  right  in 
demanding  that  a  physician  treating  a  smallpox  patient  should  prevent  the  agglutina- 
tion of  the  lids  by  applying  a  pledget  smeared  with  ointment,  should  examine  the  eyes 
every  day,  and  should  cleanse  the  conjunctival  sac  with  antiseptic  solutions.  Careful 
watching  will  enable  us  to  recognize  the  very  commencement  of  the  corneal  disease, 
which  in  these  early  stages  presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  treatment.  At 
the  time  when  smallpox  was  very  widespread  it  formed  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  bhndness,  so  that  about  one  third  of  all  cases  of  blindness  were  produced  by 
it.  Since  smallpox,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  has  become  less  preva- 
lent, the  blindness  due  to  it  has  correspondingly  diminished.  Thus,  in  France,  before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  35  per  cent — and  after  its  introduction  7  per  cent — 
of  all  the  bhnd  lost  their  eyesight  by  reason  of  smallpox  (Carron  du  Villards).  In 
Prussia,  before  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  35  per  cent — after  its  intro- 
duction 2  per  cent — of  all  the  blind  people  in  the  country  were  rendered  so  by  smallpox. 

3.  Keratitis  e  Lagophthalmo. 

37.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  originates  in  a  defective  covering  of 
the  cornea  by  the  lids.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  wherever  it  lies 
constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  open  palpebral  fissure,  appears 
reddened,  and  generally  somewhat  swollen  as  well.  It  secretes  a  small 
amount  of  discharge,  drying  upon  the  conjunctiva  in  crusts,  which  not 
infrequently  also  cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  latter 
is  found  to  be  dry  on  the  surface,  dull,  shghtly  depressed,  and  at  the 
same  tin(ie  clouded  and  gray.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease 
the  cloudiness  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  until  finally  disintegra- 
tion of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  takes  place,  with  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  an  ulcer  (Fig.  102).  At  the  same  time  there  is  iritis 
with  hypopyon.  The  ulcer  may  heal  without  perforation,  but  leave 
an  opacity  behind  it,  or  it  may  perforate  the  cornea,  and  thus  lead  to 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  even  to  panophthalmitis. 

The  cause  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  the  desiccation  of  the  cor- 
nea in  consequence  of  the  defective  closure  of  the  lids  (lagophthalmus). 
Owing  to  this  desiccation  the  corneal  epithelium  becomes  fissured  and 
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desquamates  in  spots.     Then  germs  migrate  into  the  corneal  lamells 
thus  exposed,  and  produce  suppuration  (Fig.  103). 

The  defective  closure  of  the  lids  arises  either  from  mechanical  ob- 
stacles, such  as  contraction  of  the  lids,  marked  protrusion  of  the  eye- 


Fio.  102. — Keratitis  e  Laqophthalmo. 

As  a  result  of  a  healed  caries  of  the  upper  and  lower  marf^ns  of  the  orbit,  lagophthalmus  had  de- 
veloped with  ectropion  of  the  lower  Ud.  The  skin  of  the  upper  lid  below  the  middle  portion  of  the 
eyebrow,  ia  drawn  up  toward  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  scar 
one  cm.  long.  As  a  result  of  this  the  free  border  of  the  lid  ia  drawn  up  at  its  central  portion,  but, 
what  is  of  most  importance,  the  lid  is  prevented  from  going  down  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  close 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  second  scar  at  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This,  indeed,  is 
concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  lid.  but  by  palpation  through  the  lid  it  can  be  made  out  that  there 
is  an  irregular  notching  of  the  otherwise  sharp  and  smooth 'orbital  margin.  At  the  a&me  spot,  the  bor- 
der of  the  lid  is  attached  to  the  bone  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  lid  is  drawn  outward  and  down- 
ward and  everted,  particularlv  in  its  outer  half,  so  that  here  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  is  particularly  swollen  and  reddened,  and  consequently  appears  dark  in  the  drawing. 
The  lower  lid,  being  fastened  down,  cannot  be  raised  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  close  the  eyes. 
Hence,  even  in  sleep  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  between  the  two  lids  remains  uncovered.  This 
part  of  the  cornea  presents  an  oblong  ulcer  with  yellowish-white  border  and  an  excavated  and  hence 
somewhat  darker  center.  Above  ana  below,  an  areolate  gray  opacity  adjoins  the  yellow  margin  of 
the  ulcer. 


3- 


Fia.  103. — Keratitis  e  Laoophthalmo. 

Vertical  section  through  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea.  The  epithelium,  e,  has  been  retained  only 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  limbus,  but  over  the  dried  portion  of  the  cornea,  a,  it  has  been  exfoliated. 
This  portion  of  the  cornea  is  necrotic,  and  no  longer  displayn  any  stained  cell-nuclei.  Under  it  there 
is  an  infiltration  of  the  cornea  with  pus  corpuscles.  This  infiltration  increases  rapidly  toward  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  here,  at  6.  has  already  causcnl  by  liciuefaction  of  the  tissue  a  small  loss  of 
substance,  and  would  later  leatl  to  elimination  of  the  entire  mass.  a.  Helow  b,  a  less  marked  infiltra- 
tion extends  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  corresfKjnds  to  the  gray  areola  which  adjouis 
the  yellow  border  (Fig.  102).  There  is  furthermore  an  infiltration  of  the  cornea  with  pus  cells  on  the 
posterior  surface,  h  h.  This  at  present  is  inconsiderable,  but  in  the  subsequent  course  would  increase 
just  like  the  infiltration  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  by  growing  out  to  meet  this,  would  co-operate 
with  it  in  producing  the  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

ball,  etc.,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  In  high 
degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea  is  uncovered  all  the  time;  in 
lighter  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  not 
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impossible  but  only  impeded,  the  danger  of  desiccation  taking  place  is 
particularly  present  during  sleep.  In  daytime,  owing  to  the  feeUng  of 
dryness  of  the  cornea,  the  act  of  winking  is  pretty  frequently  excited 
through  reflex  action,  and  thus  the  cornea  is  repeatedly  moistened. 
But  in  sleep  the  reflex  winking  of  the  lids  is  absent,  and  hence  the  cor- 
nea is  unmoistened  by  this  means  and  becomes  dry  wherever  it  lies  ex- 
posed in  the  open  palpebral  fissure.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  always 
affects  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea,  because  in  sleep  the  eyeball  is 
turned  upward,  and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  Ues  in  the  pal- 
pebral fissure.  Here  then  an  ulcer  is  produced  which  extends  below 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  while  above  it  reaches  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cornea  is  uncovered, 
and  ends  in  a  horizontal  border. 

The  same  desiccation  of  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  cornea  occurs 
when  the  lids  remain  incompletely  closed  because  the  consciousness  is 
clouded,  as  is  the  case  in  persons  who,  in  severe  diseases,  he  unconscious 
for  a  long  time.  If  such  patients  escape  with  their  Uves,  they  may  have 
opacities  of  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  in  consequence  of  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo,  or  they  may  even  lose  their  eyes  altogether. 

The  treatment  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  cornea  shall  be 
covered  by  the  Uds.  In  this  way  the  development  of  a  keratitis  is 
prevented  by  prophylaxis,  or,  if  a  keratitis  already  exists,  the  chief  con- 
dition is  afforded  for  its  cure.  We  must  accordingly  initiate  the  proper 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  lagophthalmus  (see  §  113),  and  in  the 
meantime,  until  a  cure  has  been  accomplished,  take  pains  to  effect  a 
perfect  closure  of  the  lids  by  means  of  a  properly  applied  bandage.  In 
slight  cases  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  eye  bandaged 
through  the  night  only.  But  if  the  lagophthalmus  is  considerable, 
or  if  keratitis  has  already  set  in,  the  eye  must  be  kept  bandaged  all 
the  time.  If  the  treatment  is  initiated  early,  the  prognosis  is  good, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the  desic- 
cation of  the  cornea  is  arrested. 


4.  Keraiomalacia, 

38.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Keratomalacia  '^  occurs  only  in  child- 
hood. The  disease  begins  with  night  bUndness  (hemeralopia).  This 
consists  in  the  patient's  \isual  power  being  perfectly  good  in  bright 
daylight,  but  so  very  greatly  reduced  when  the  illumination  is  dimin- 
ished (e.  g.,  in  twilight)  that  he  is  often  no  longer  in  a  state  to  go  about 
alone.  In  very  small  children  who  do  not  go  about  alone  yet,  this 
symptom  naturally  can  not  be  made  out.  In  such  children,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  next  de- 
velops, and  which  appears  under  the  form  of  triangular  xerotic  spots 

**  Softening  of  the  cornea,  from  [  ic^pas,  horn,  and  ]  /uioAok^s,  soft. 
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on  both  sides  of  the  cornea  (see  page  206).  The  conjunctiva  in  these 
spots  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  substance  like  foam^  and,  as  the  lach- 
rymal fluid  can  not  moisten  it,  looks  as  if  smeared  with  grease.  The 
chryness  extends  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  and  also  over 
the  cornea.  The  latter  becomes  dull,  insensitive,  and  uniformly  cloudy. 
Soon  the  cloudiness  in  the  center  of  the  cornea  increases,  a  gray  infil* 
trate  forming  there.  This  spreads  rapidly,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of 
pus,  and  terminates  in  the  disintegration  of  the  cornea — a  disintegra- 
tion which,  in  bad  cases,  may  take  place  within  a  few  hours.  In  the 
beginning  the  affected  eye  is  not  discolored;  afterward,  when  the  cor- 
nea is  already  greatly  involved,  there  appears  about  the  latter  a  dusky 
venous  injection.  The  lachrymal  secretion  is  not  increased,  but  rather 
diminished;  moreover,  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  like  photophobia 
and  blepharospasm,  are  slight  or  are  wanting  altogether.  The  striking 
contrast  between  the  severity  of  the  corneal  affection  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  irritation,  together  with  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  stamps  the  disease  with  quite  a  peculiar  character. 
This  affection  usually  attacks  both  eyes. 

Children  suffering  from  keratomalacia  show  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  condition,  which  is  generally  pronounced  even  before  the  out- 
break of  the  eye  trouble,  and  which  afterward  grows  still  greater.  The 
children  become  strikingly  apathetic,  have  diarrhoea  alternating  with 
constipation,  become  rapidly  emaciated,  and  often  ultimately  die  either 
from  exhaustion  or  from  a  complicating  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  very  small  children  is  bad,  as  in  most  cases  they 
lose  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their  lives  as  well.  In  somewhat  older  chil- 
dren the  disease  runs  a  less  severe  course,  so  that  they  escape  with  their 
lives  and  get  off  with  smaller  or  larger  cicatrices  of  the  cornea. 

Etiology. — Keratomalacia  is  the  result  of  insuflBcient  nutrition  of 
the  cornea.  From  this  there  results  a  necrosis  either  of  the  epithelium 
alone  or  of  the  corneal  lamellae  themselves,  and  following  this  in  turn 
is  an  entrance  of  bacteria  from  without  and  hence  suppuration.  The 
reduction  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
a  serious  disturbance  of  general  nutrition  which  also  shows  itself  in  the 
associated  hemeralopia.  [The  condition,  in  fact,  is  analogous  to  the  much 
less  serious  idiopathic  hemeralopia  occurring  in  adults  and  due  likewise 
to  general  disturbances  of  nutrition  which  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina  to  light. — D.]  (Page  598.)  Hence,  keratomalacia  develops,  as 
a  rule,  in  consequence  of  enfeebling  influences  affecting  the  children, 
and  acting  detrimentally  upon  their  nutrition.  Among  these  influences 
belong  insufficient  or  unsuitable  nourishment  (rearing  of  children  by 
hand),  severe  diseases  like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.,  and 
particularly  hereditary  syphilis.  The  disease  occurs  in  Russia  much 
more  frequently  than  with  us,  as  there  it  attacks  infants  during  and 
after  the  time  of  the  great  fast,  because  during  this  period  the  mothers 
lose  their  milk  in  consequence  of  fasting.     For  a  similar  reason  it  is 
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frequently  observed  in  Brazil  among  the  badly  nourished  children  of 
the  negro  slaves.  In  exceptional  cases,  children  previously  healthy 
are  from  some  imknown  cause  attacked  by  keratomalacia,  to  which 
ensues  a  rapid  decline  of  strength  with  a  fatal  issue.  True  keratomalacia 
does  not  occiu*  in  adults,  although  the  kind  of  hemeralopia  that  occurs 
with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  also  the  marantic  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
(see  page  249),  which  likewise  occurs  chiefly  in  poorly  nourished  persons, 
may  be  a  milder  form  of  the  same  disease. 

"  The  chief  task  that  treatment  has  to  accomplish  is  to  support 
the  child's  strength  by  means  of  fitting  nourishment.  In  addition 
we  must  try  to  stimulate  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  a 
thing  best  performed  by  means  of  moist  and  warm  compresses  placed 
upon  the  eyes.  If  the  apathetic  little  patients  do  not  close  their  lids 
properly,  the  comese  must  be  protected  from  desiccation  by  band- 
aging the  eye. 

5.  Keratitis  Neuroparalytica. 

39,  Symptoms. — In  this  affection,  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
paral3rsis  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  becomes  dull  and  slightly  cloudy. 
Then,  beginning  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  depression  shows  itself 
in  the  epitheUum  as  if  the  latter  in  that  spot  had  been  exfoUated.  This 
depression  spreads  more  and  more  peripherally  until  finally  the  only 
portion  of  epitheUum  that  is  left  of  normal  thickness,  is  a  strip  2  to  3 
mm.  broad  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  gives  the  cornea  quite 
a  peculiar  appearance,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  disease  of  it.  In 
the  meantime  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  also  has  increased.  This 
is  most  marked  in  the  center,  and  there  is  uniformly  gray;  toward 
the  margin  it  gradually  decreases,  and  may  be  resolved  by  the  magni- 
fying glass  into  separate  maculae.  Subsequently  the  hue  of  the  cloudi- 
ness becomes  yellowish,  hypopyon  sets  in,  and  ultimately  the  cornea 
in  its  center  breaks  down  into  pus.  Thus  a  large  ulcer  forms,  which 
cicatrizes  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  and  generally  with  flattening  of 
the  entire  cornea.  Not  all  cases,  however,  run  so  severe  a  course; 
the  keratitis  may  get  well  without  the  occurrence  of  any  purulent 
disintegration  of  the  cornea,  although  there  always  remain  an  opac- 
ity of  considerable  dimensions,  and  often,  besides,  a  flattening  of  the 
cornea. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  irritation.  There  is,  indeed,  marked 
ciliary  injection  but  no  lachrymation,  since  the  secretion  of  the  lachiy- 
mal  gland,  due  to  reflex  action,  is  diminished  or  abrogated.  Owing  to 
the  coincident  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  pain  obviously  is  altogether 
absent. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  treatment  having  very  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  which,  whether  the  formation  of  ulcers 
does  or  does  not  take  place,  leads,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
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production  of  a  dense  opacity  over  the  entire  cornea,  and  hence  to  an 
almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  visual  power. 

Keratitis  neuroparalytica  has  its  cause  in  a  paralysis  of  the  tri- 
geminal Jierve,  which  induces  trophic  disturbances  in  the  cornea.  The 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  also  causes  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  secre- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  gland  as  well  as  the  absence  of  pain.  The  keratitis 
may  set  in  no  matter  whether  the  lesion  which  causes  the  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminus  afifects  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  or  its  nucleus  of  origin  in 
the  brain. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  bandage,  warm  com- 
presses, and  atropine.  Besides,  we  may  try  electricity,  or,  following 
Nieden's  recommendation,  strychnine  (3  to  6  mg.  by  hypodermic 
injection  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temple). 

The  three  affections  of  the  cornea  just  described — ^keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  kera- 
titis neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — ^have  been  frequently  confounded  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  patients 
during  the  death  agony,  has  been  regarded  as  a  keratitis  neuroparalytica,  ito  cause 
being  attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  nervous  energy.  Ck)nver8ely,  some  have  ex- 
plained keratitis  neuroparalytica  and  keratomalacia  as  produced  by  desiccation  of  the 
cornea,  and  in  this  way  have  placed  them  in  the  same  category  with  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo. 

The  theory  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  was  founded  by  Magendie,  who  found  that 
after  section  of  the  trigeminus  in  animals  a  keratitis  made  its  appearance.  He  referred 
this  to  trophic  disturbances.  Snellen  and  Senftleben  explained  it  as  being  due  to  in- 
juries of  the  cornea,  and  Feuer  as  being  due  to  dessication  of  the  latter;  the  lesion  in 
either  case  being  the  result  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea.  Feuer's  views  are 
at  present  shared  by  most  authors,  because  in  animals  the  movements  of  the  lid 
are  abolished  and  the  cornea  becomes  dry  on  the  side  on  which  the  trigeminus  is 
divided.  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  case  animal  experi- 
mentation is  not  conclusive  in  the  case  of  man  because: — (1)  In  man  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  lids  are  always  bilateral  and  hence  take  place  as  often  on  the  side 
on  which  the  trigeminus  has  been  divided  as  on  the  other.  (2)  Neuroparalytic  keratitis 
is  observed  even  in  cases  in  which  either  the  eye  has  been  protected  by  a  bandage 
from  the  start  (e.  g.,  after  extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion)  or  in  which  it  has 
been  kept  permanently  covered  by  reason  of  their  being  an  associated  ptosis.  (3)  The 
chnical  picture  of  a  genuine  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 

The  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  cornea  produced  by  a  trigeminal  paralysis 
makes  itself  first  apparent  in  the  corneal  epithelium.  If  in  a  case  of  trigeminal  paralysis 
in  which  the  eye  is  still  healthy,  we  hold  the  lids  apart  for  one  or  two  minutes  with  the 
fingers  and  thus  prevent  moistening  of  the  cornea,  small  depressions,  which  soon  en- 
large and  become  confluent,  appear  in  the  epithelium.  This  takes  place  rapidly  even 
when  the  eye  has  been  under  a  bandage  up  to  the  time  the  experiment  is  made,  while  a 
healthy  eye  does  not  show  these  pits  at  all  or  does  so  only  after  a  long  time.  These 
pits  prove  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  corneal  epithelium  to  desiccation  and  conse- 
quently a  disturbance  of  its  nutrition  whicii  was  present  before  the  desiccation  began. 
Diminished  moistening  is  therefore,  certainly  more  injurious  for  such  eyes  than  for 
normal  ones,  and  in  fact  we  often  actually  see  a  genuine  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  in 
cases  of  trigeminal  paralysis  when  the  eye  has  been  exposed  more  than  ordinarily  to 
desiccation.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  bandaging  of  the  eye  is  indicated  and  often  has 
a  good  effect  even  in  neuroparalytic  keratitis  at  the  outset.  But,  as  above  stated, 
neuroparalytic  keratitis  may  develop  even  when  the  cornea  is  kept  permanently  cov- 
ered.   Desiccation,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  favoring  factor,  not  as  the 
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final  cause  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica.  Such  a  cause  is  found  in  a  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  cornea  (and  particularly  of  its  epithelium)  produced  by  the  loss  of  innerva- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  disturbance  of  nutrition  the  resisting  power  of  the  cornea  is  so 
reduced,  that  the  latter  is  thrown  into  a  diseased  condition  by  external  influences  which 
are  so  slight  that  a  normal  eye  would  not  have  been  injured  by  them.  (Similarly  in 
hemiplegia  a  bedsore  sometimes  develops  with  extraordinary  rapidity  on  the  side  which 
is  paralyzed,  and  is  absent  on  that  which  is  not,  although  it  is  exposed  to  the  same 
pressure  as  the  other.)  That  keratitis  does  not  develop  in  all  cases  of  trigeminal  paraly- 
sis is  no  proof  of  the  contrary  of  what  is  here  stated. 

The  confounding  of  the  three  forms  of  keratitis — ^keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  keratitis 
neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia — ^with  each  other  has  been  favored  by  the  fact  that 
they  display  various  features  in  common.  Among  these  are  the  dryness  which  the  eyes 
exhibit,  and  also  the  insignificance  of  the  irritative  symptoms  in  comparison  with  the 
severity  of  the  keratitis,  an  insignificance  shown  in  the  absence  of  increased  lachrymal 
secretion,  of  blepharospasm,  and  often  also  of  pain.  And  yet  the  dryness  of  the  eyes  in 
these  three  forms  of  keratitis  is  to  be  referred  to  very  dijfferent  causes. 

(a)  In  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  an  actual  desiccation  of  the  cornea  from  evapora- 
tion exists.  It  affects  only  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
closure  of  the  lids.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  is  the  one  cause  of  all  the  subsequent 
changes. 

(6)  In  keratomalacia  the  cornea  is  not  actually  dry,  but  only  looks  so,  because 
the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  its  surface.  This  dry  appearance  is  present 
even  when  the  eye  is  swimming  in  tears  or  when  it  is  kept  constantly  closed;  evi- 
dently, bandaging  is  of  no  effect  against  this  sort  of  dryness.  It  is  caused  by  the  fatty 
character  of  the  epithelial  surface,  which  consequently  is  not  wetted  by  the  lachry- 
mal fluid. 

(c)  In  keratitis  neuroparalytica  there  is  neither  real  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  nor  a  peculiar  fatty  condition  of  its  surface,  as  in  kerato- 
malacia; on  the  contrary,  the  eye  looks  dry  simply  because,  in  spite  of  the  marked 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  the  lachrymation,  which  we  usually  see  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  other  cases,  is  absent.  The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  in  fact 
diminished  or  altogether  abrogated;  nevertheless,  the  moistening  of  the  eye  is  quite 
sufficient,  as  indeed  it  is  after  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  absence  of  marked  symjpioms  of  irritation^  which  characterizes  these  three 
varieties  of  keratitis,  is  accoimted  for  in  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  of  very  sick 
people  and  in  keratomalacia  by  the  general  depression  of  the  vital  forces,  and  in  kera- 
titis neuroparalytica  by  the  insensitiveness  of  the  eye.  The  irritative  symptoms,  which 
in  other  cases  are  put  in  action  through  reflex  impulses  originating  in  the  sensory 
nerves,  are  absent  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  three  forms  of  keratitis  are  hence,  in  spite  of  their  external  similarity,  entirely 
different  from  each  other,  and  can  be  readily  differentiated  by  the  clinical  picture 
which  they  present.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  occupies,  as  a  rule,  the  lowermost  part 
of  the  cornea.  Keratomalacia  begins  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  is  found  only  in 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  rapid  decline  of  nutrition.  Finally,  keratitis  neuro- 
paralytica is  characterized  above  all  by  the  rapid  exfoliation  of  epithelium  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cornea,  and  does  not  occur  except  in  conjunction  with  a  trigemi- 
nal paralysis  which  can  be  diagnosticated  at  once. 

The  confusion  between  the  three  varieties  of  keratitis  just  described  is  further- 
more favored  by  their  nomenclature.  The  designation  keratitis  xerotica,  chosen  by 
Feuer  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation  (keratitis  e  lagophthalmo),  would  be  quite  a  good 
one  if  it  did  not  lead  to  confusion  with  simple  local  xerosis  of  the  cornea  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  with  keratomalacia,  in  which  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea 
likewise  exists.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  authors  designate  keratomalacia  under 
the  name  of  keratitis  xerotica.  In  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  I  have  dropped  the 
expression  keratitis  xerotica  altogether;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  number 
of  epithets  still  further  by  the  invention  of  a  new  name,  I  use  the  old  expression  kera- 
titis e  lagophthalmo  for  the  keratitis  of  desiccation. 
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B.  NONSUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS. 

(a)  Superficial  Forms. 

1.  P annus. 

40.  Pannus  consists  in  the  new  formation  of  a  tissue  resembling 
granulations  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea.  Pannus  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  affection  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea  (con- 
junctiva cornesB,  see  page  124),  and  in  every  instance  is  simply  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctival  disease — that  is,  either  of  conjunctivitis 
trachomatosa  or  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  We  hence  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  pannus  trachomatosus  and  pannus  eczematosus.  For 
further  particulars,  see  imder  these  two  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  Keratiiis  with  the  Formation  of  Vesicles. 

Vesicles  on  the  cornea  are  generally  small,  and  are  filled  with  a 
limpid  liquid.  Their  anterior  wall  is  very  frail,  for  it  is  formed  simply 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  which  is  lifted  up  from  Bowman's  mem- 
brane by  serum.  More  rarely  larger-sized  blebs  (bullae)  occur,  the  an- 
terior wall  of  which  then  generally  consists  of  new-formed  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  104)  in  addition  to  the  epithelium,  and  is  hence  more  resistant. 
The  small  vesicles  aref  ordinarily  present  in  some  numbers,  while  the  large 
blebs  generally  occur  singly.  Violent  symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  cili- 
ary injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  more  especially  great  pain, 
are  usually  present  during  the  development  of  the  vesicle.  These, 
doubtless,  are  caused  by  the  pulling  upon  the  corneal  nerves  which  pass 
into  the  epithelium,  and  which,  in  the  process  of  formation  of  vesicles, 
are  first  stretched  and  finally  torn  in  two.  The  irritative  symptoms 
ordinarily  disappear  with  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles.  This  occurs  so 
quickly  in  the  case  of  small  vesicles  that  we  generally  do  not  get  a  sight 
of  these  themselves  at  all,  but  only  of  the  subsequent  small  epitheUal 
defects,  to  the  margins  of  which  the  detached  epithelium  still  adheres 
in  loose  shreds.  The  large  blebs,  on  account  of  the  greater  firmness  of 
the  anterior  wall,  are  of  longer  duration.  They  are  not  tightly  distended, 
but  form  a  lax,  tremulous,  somewhat  dependent  sac.  After  their  rup- 
ture the  lax  anterior  wall  still  lies  upon  the  cornea,  and  can  be  readily 
made  out  by  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  displaced  by  movements  of  the 
.  lids.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touch  is  ordinarily  diminished 
or  entirely  abrogated  in  the  cases  with  vesiculation. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  keratitis  with  vesiculation: 
(a)  Herpes^^  Febrilis  ComecB  (Homer). — In  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
cially of  the  respiratory  organs  (most  frequently  in  epidemic  influenza, 
next  oftenest  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  ordinary  influenza,  etc.),  less 
frequently  in  other  febrile  diseases,  like  typhoid  fever,  intermittent 

IS  From  cp««ir,  to  eraep. 
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fever,  etc.,  small  vesicles  often  make  their  appearance  on  the  lips,  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  the  eyeUds,  the  ears,  etc.  "  At  the  same  time  an 
eruption  of  small  transparent  vesicles,  which  are  associated  with  violent 
symptoms  of  irritation,  may  occur  upon  the  cornea.  These  are  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  are  often  disposed  in  rows  or  in  groups. 
The  vesicles  very  speedily  rupture,  leaving  small  abrasions,  the  floor 
of  which  shows  a  faint  opacity.  Generally  these  abrasions  soon  heal, 
so  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  is  over,  without  leaving 
any  lasting  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  severe,  and  especially  in  neg- 
lected, cases,  however,  large  corneal  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  have 
a  branching  form  (keratitis  dendritica,  see  page  248),  may  develop  from 
the  small  abrasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vesicles  upon  the  cornea  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  that  develop  upon  the  skin.  Just  as  the  latter  are 
generally  present  only  upon  one  side  of  the  face,  so  also  the  afifection 
of  the  eyes  is  usually  unilateral  in  its  development,  and  is,  moreover, 
confined  to  the  same  side  as  the  vesicles  upon  the  face.  With  careful 
treatment  the  prognosis  is  good,  as  in  that  case  the  disease  generally 
gets  well  without  leaving  any  opacity.  The  treatment  is  purely  symp- 
tomatic, being  that  which  is  indicated  for  corneal  ulcers  generally — 
that  is,  in  the  main,  the  employment  of  a  protective  bandage  and  of 
atropine. 

(fi)  Herpes  Zoster  Comece, — This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  herpes 
zoster**  ophthalmicus — that  is,  zoster  which  is  localized  in  the  region 
of  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  (see  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the 
Lids,  §  107).  The  cornea  participates  in  the  morbid  process  by  form- 
ing small  vesicles,  which  generally  are  arranged  in  groups  and  rupture 
speedily,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis.  From  the  latter,  however, 
herpes  zoster  is  distinguished  by  running  a  considerably  severer  course, 
since  the  irritative  symptoms  persist  after  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  becomes  deeply  clouded  at  the  spots 
where  the  vesicles  were  situated,  and  iritis  is  added  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. Sometimes  a  regular  keratitis  profunda  develops  (§  42).  It 
takes  a  longer  time  for  the  opacities  to  disappear,  nor  is  it  always  the 
case  that  they  disappear  completely.  The  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea 
to  touch  is  especially  pronounced  in  herpes  zoster.  Reduction  of  the 
intra-ocular  tension  not  infrequently  exists  so  long  as  the  inflammation 
is  still  recent;  in  other  cases  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  The  prognosis 
of  this  variety  of  herpes,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  is  less  favorable 
than  that  of  herpes  febrilis;  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

(r)  Keratitis  Vesiculosa  (et  Bullosa). — This  variety  occurs  in  eyes 
the  cornea  of  which  is  more  or  less  clouded  and  insensitive;  in  eyes  with 
a  large  corneal  cicatrix,  or  eyes  which  have  been  rendered  blind  by 
irido-cyclitis  or  by  increase  of  tension.     In  such,  with  the  accompani- 

^*  Hebra's  herpes  facialis. 

>«  ^girdle-eruption,  from  ^•mtijp,  girdle.    We  also  speak  of  it  as  sona  ophtbalmioa. 
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ment  of  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  either  vesicles  which  are  small 
and  of  short  duration  form  upon  the  cornea  (keratitis  vesiculosa),  or 
large  tremulous  bullae  may  develop,  which  last  for  several  days  before 
they  rupture  (keratitis  bullosa;  Fig.  104).  In  all  cases  the  vesicles 
show  a  great  tendency  to  take  on  frequent  recurrences,  in  each  of  which 
the  irritative  symptoms  set  in  anew. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  vesicles  appears  to  lie  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  lymph  circulation  that  are  without  doubt  present  in  such  eyes. 
By  stasis  of  the  lymph  oedema  of  the  cornea  is  produced;  the  cedematous 
fluid  penetrates  forward  until  it  gets  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  then 
lifts  the  latter  up  in  spots  from  Bowman's  membrane. 

The  prognosis  is  so  far  unfavorable  in  that  the  disease  frequently 
recurs,  on  which  account  the  affected  eye,  besides  being  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  vision,  is  the  source  of  constant  discomfort  to  the  patient. 


Fio.  104. — Keratitis  Bullosa.     Magnified  92  X  1. 

The  small  vesicles  of  herpes  cornesB  are  produced  by  detachment  of  the  epithelium  alone  from. 
Bowman's  membrane,  and,  since  the  corneal  epithelium  is  quite  delicate,  are  very  evanescent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  bullae  in  keratitis  bullosa,  form  in  oomete  which  have  been  already  diseased  and 
in  which  there  has  b<^en  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  between  the  epithelium  and  Bow- 
man's membrane.  This  connective  tissue  is  detached  together  with  the  epithelium  by  fluid  and  gives 
greater  stability  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bulla.  The  above  figure  is  taken  from  an  eye  rendered 
lind  by  irido-cyclitis.  Bowman's  membrane,  6,  covering  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  S,  is  stained  dark 
because  it  is  fillra  with  lime  granules  corresponding  to  the  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is  present 
(|  45).  The  epithelium,  E,  is  detached  over  the  area  of  half  a  millimetre.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  bulla  it  is  thin,  and  on  its  posterior  surface  lies  the  new  formed  connective  tissue,  n. 

Treatment  should  aim  at  relieving  the  condition  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  eruption  of  vesicles,  and  at  preventing  the  recurrences.  The 
former  object  is  attained  by  opening  the  vesicles,  the  smaller  ones  being 
pricked,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones  the  anterior  wall  being  re- 
moved. When  the  vesicles  recur  frequently  at  the  same  spot  we  must 
try  to  modify  the  character  of  the  base  from  which  they  develop.  We 
remove  the  epithelium  and  also  any  deposit  that  may  chance  to  be  present 
in  Bowman's  membrane  by  shaving  off  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea,  which  we  then  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  nevertheless  recur- 
rences set  in  we  may,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  effect,  cauterize  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  lightly  with  the  galvano-cautery  loop.  Sometimes  we 
can  check  the  recurrences  only  by  an  iridectomy;  and  we  may  actually  have 
to  enucleate  the  eye  in  order  to  give  the  patient  ease. 

Apart  from  the  forms  above  described,  the  formation  of  vesicles  upon  the  cornea 
is  further,  in  rare  cases,  observed  under  special  conditions — e.  g.,  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  various,  and  particularly  of  corrosive,  substances  ujwn  the  cornea,  after  bums, 
after  a  catai'act  operation  beneath  the  bandage,  etc.    For  the  vesicles  that  usher  in 
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fresh  recurrences  of  former  erosions  of  the  cornea  (page  288).  Cases  also  occur  in  which, 
without  known  cause,  there  develop  upon  a  perfectly  sound  cornea  vesicles  or  bulks 
the  formation  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  nervous  influences,  as  we  do  also 
in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zoster.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  periodical  recurrence.  One  old  lady  for  twelve  years  suffered  from  occasional 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  her  eyes,  which  otherwise  were  sound.  The  inflammation 
occurred  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  affected  sometimes  one  eye,  sometimes  the  other. 
It  was  associated  with  violent  pain,  great  photophobia,  and  profuse  lachrymation. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  attack  the  only  things  found  were  oedema  of  the  lids,  great 
ciliary  injection,  and  a  cornea  covered  with  minute  elevations,  as  if  it  had  been  strewn 
with  sand.  Then  a  large  transparent  bulla  developed  upon  the  cornea,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  abated  and  the  epithelial  defect 
healed  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

A  form  of  superficial  keratitis  which  is  related  to  herpes  febrilis  comesB,  but  is 
not  associated  with  the  formation  of  vesicles,  is  keratitis  punctata  superficialis.  It 
begins  with  the  S3rmptoms  of  an  acute  conjunctivitis.  Either  at  the  same  time  or  not 
till  some  days  or  weeks  afterward  there  are  observed  extremely  minute  dots  which 
can  be  seen  only  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  which  within  a  few  days  grow  to  form 
faint  gray  round  spots  (Fig.  110).  These  are  sometimes  only  ten  to  twenty  in  number, 
sometimes  very  abundant — upward  of  a  hundred.  As  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis 
these  are  often  arranged  in  groups  or  in  short  rows. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
cornea  are  the  part  least  covered  by  the  spots.  The 
spots  lie  in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea, 
which  latter  looks  dull  because  the  epitheUum  over 
the  spots  bulges  out  in  the  form  of  a  nodule.  The  irri- 
tative symptoms  soon  vanish,  but  the  spots,  as  well  as 
the  punctate  look  of  the  corneal  surface,  generally  re- 
main for  months  almost  unchanged,  and  then  very 
gradually  disappear.  If  the  spots  are  not  numerous,  fiq.  ids.— Keratitw  Punctata 
the  sight  remains  undisturbed;  if,  however,  many  spots  Sdpehficialis. 

are  present,  particularly  in  the  center,  the  acuity  of 

vision  is  reduced  considerably.  Keratitis  punctata  superficialis  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  young  people,  and  affects  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  eyes.  It  often 
begins  at  the  same  time  with  a  catarrh  of  the  air  passages,  just  as  herpes  febrilis  come© 
does,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  mainly  by  the  absence  of  the  formation  of 
true  vesicles.  Hence,  too,  in  keratitis  pimctata  superficialis  the  superficial  losses  of 
substance  which  develop  from  the  vesicles  in  herpes  are  wanting,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  this  variety  of  keratitis  is  observed  only  as  a  rare 
exception. 

In  various  slight,  superficial  affections  of  the  cornea,  in  which  its  epithelium  is 
affected,  we  observe  that  fine  filaments  are  formed,  which  adhere  by  one  end  pretty 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  while  the  other  end,  which  is  often  swollen  in  a  club 
shape,  hangs  down  free.  This  phenomenon  has  been  described  as  filamentary  kera^ 
Htia  (Leber,  Uhthoff,  Fischer).  The  filaments  are  produced  by  a  process  of  outgrowth 
from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  cornea  (Hess,  Nuel). 

(b)  Deep  Forms  op  Non-Suppurative  Keratitis. 

41.  These  forms  have  as  a  common  characteristic  the  develop- 
ment of  an  infiltrate  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  an 
infiltrate,  however,  which  shows  no  tendency  toward  purulent  dis- 
integration, but — generally  not  till  after  existing  quite  a  while — disap- 
pears again  by  resorption.  When  this  takes  place,  the  cornea  in  favor- 
able cases  clears  up  again  completely,  while  in  other  cases  opacities  of 
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a  var3ning  degree  of  intensity  are  left,  and  are  sometimes  even  accom- 
panied by  flattening  of  the  cornea.  In  keeping  with  the  deep  posi- 
tion of  the  infiltrate  in  the  cornea,  the  uveal  tract  and  especially  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body  are  almost  always  implicated. 

3.  Parenchymatous  Keratitis}^ 

Symptoms  and  Course. — This  affection  may  run  its  course  in  two 
ways,  according  as  it  begins  in  the  center  or  at  the  margins  of  the  cornea. 
If  the  disease  invades  the  cevier  of  the  cornea  first,  we  see  small,  dim, 
gray  maculae  making  their  appearance  in  this  situation,  and  lying  in 
the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea;  the  surface  of  the  latter  is 
lusterless  and  dull.  The  number  of  maculae  gradually  increases,  so 
that  they  keep  extending  farther  and  farther  toward  the  margin;  but 
they  are  always  massed  most  thickly  in  the  center,  where  they  fre- 
quently become  confluent.  Since  even  between  the  maculae  the  cornea 
is  not  clear,  but  shows  a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness,  the  entire  cornea  may 
in  severe  cases  get  to  look  uniformly  gray,  like  ground  glass.  As  soon 
as  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  advanced  somewhat  farther,  vasculari- 
zation begins  by  the  penetration  of  vessels  into  the  cornea  from  different 
spots  upon  the  corneal  circumference.  We  see  the  vascular  trunks 
coming  out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  because — as  opposed  to  the  vessels 
in  pannus — they  arise  from  the  deeply  situated  vessels  of  the  adjacent 
sclera  (Figs.  84  and  85).  They  branch  in  tufts,  hke  a  brush,  in  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  often  appear  quite  indistinct  and  of  a 
dirty-red  or  grayish-red  color,  because  they  are  covered  by  the  clouded 
superficial  layers  of  the  cornea. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  latter  has  grown  luster- 
less  and  clouded  at  some  spot  upon  its  margin.  The  cloudiness  is  deeply 
situated,  and  when  regarded  with  the  naked  eye  looks  uniformly  gray, 
but  with  the  magnifying  glass  can  generally  be  resolved  into  separate 
maculae  or  dim  parallel  streaks.  Soon  similar  areas  of  cloudiness  appear 
at  other  spots  of  the  corneal  margin,  and  then  push  their  way  forward 
concentrically  from  all  sides  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  the  marginal  opacities  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  limbus  become  injected  and  the  vessels  of  the  corneal 
margin  begin  to  grow  out.  The  formation  of  vessels,  as  far  as  it  origi- 
nates in  the  network  of  marginal  loops  in  the  limbus,  soon  comes  to  an 
end,  so  that  the  limbus  advances  only  a  little  way  out  upon  the  cornea, 
where  it  looks  red  and  swollen  ('*  epaulet-like ''  swelling  of  the  limbus). 
While  this  swelling  soon  goes  down  again,  the  deep  vessels,  which  come 
out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  grow  farther  and  farther  into  the  cornea, 
and  follow  closely  upon  the  opacity  which  advances  in  front  of  them; 

"Synon>Tja5:  keratitis  interstitialis.  keratitis  profunda,  keratitis  diffusa,  uveitis  anterior. 
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it  looks  as  if  they  were  pushing  the  opacity  before  them.  These  vessels 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  first  form,  the  characters  of  deeply 
situated  vessels,  shown  by  their  broom-like  branching  and  by  their 
dull,  dead,  grayish-red  hue. 

When  parenchymatous  keratitis  has  attained  its  acme,  the  cornea 
is  often  so  opaque  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the  iris  through  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  loses  its  luster  completely,  so  that  it  looks  as  though 
smeared  with  grease  (with  the  magnifying  glass  we  recognize  numerous 
minute  elevations  of  the  epithelium,  which  make  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  rough,  as  if  made  of  fine  shagreen).  Sight  is  so  reduced  that  the 
patient  can  only  count  fingers  held  very  close  to  him,  or,  still  worse, 
can  only  recognize  the  movement  of  the  hand  before  his  eye.  Now 
gradually  the  process  of  recovery  begins,  starting  from  the  margin, 
where  the  cornea  first  becomes  transparent  again,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  vessels  grow  constantly  fewer  and  fewer.  The  center  of  the 
cornea  remains  opaque  the  longest,  but  finally  clears  up,  too,  until  only 
a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness  remains,  which  causes  but  little  impairment  of 
sight.  This  cloudiness,  together  with  a  few  very  minute  blood-vessels 
which  are  only  visible  with  the  magnifying  glass,  can  still  be  made  out 
years  afterward,  and  are  certain  signs  of  the  previous  existence  of  a 
parenchymatous  keratitis. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  always  runs  a  chronic  course.  The  in- 
flammatory symptoms  keep  on  increasing  for  one  or  two  months,  until 
the  disease  has  reached  its  acme.  Then  the  irritative  symptoms  very 
soon  abate,  and  the  process  of  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  makes  at  first 
rapid  progress.  Afterward,  however,  it  goes  on  more  slowly  again,  and 
the  center  of  the  cornea  in  particular  remains  for  a  long  time  opaque, 
so  that  sight  is  not  restored  until  late  in  the  disease.  It  takes  from 
half  a  year  to  a  year,  or  even  more,  for  the  cornea  to  acquire  the  full 
degree  of  transparency  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  assume  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  given  intensity. 

All  the  cases  do  not  run  their  course  in  the  way  described.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  lighter  cases  in  which  the  changes  do  not  go 
far,  and  which  hence,  too,  are  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the 
process  may  go  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  few  maculae,  which 
gradually  disappear  again  without  the  associated  inflammatory  symp- 
toms being  at  any  time  marked.  If  the  opacity  begins  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  it  often  remains  confined  to  that  section  of  it  from  which 
it  originally  started.  In  that  case,  if  it  pushes  its  way  farther  from 
the  margin  toward  the  center,  only  a  sector,  and  not  the  entire  cornea, 
is  rendered  opaque.  Conversely  there  are  also  very  severe  cases  in  which 
dense  opacities  remain  as  a  permanency.  Agsiin,  owing  to  the  inflam- 
matory infiltration,  softening  of  the  cornea  may  be  produced,  so  that 
the  latter  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  keratectasia 
develops;  in  this  case  also  the  cornea  remains  permanently  opaque, 
and  to  quite  a  marked  degree.  The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which,  by 
18 
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subsequent  shrinking  of  the  exudate,  the  cornea  becomes  flattened, 
densely  opaque,  and  of  a  tendinous  appearance,  in  which  case  the  sight 
is  nearly  or  quite  lost. 

Just  as  great  variations  exist  in  regard  to  the  density  and  extent 
of  the  infiltration,  so  they  do  also  in  regard  to  the  vascularization.  In 
many  cases  the  cornea  is  so  abundantly  vascularized  that  it  looks  like  a 
red  cloth;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  devoid  of  vessels,  and 
is  like  white  ground  glass.  Lying  between  these  extremes  are  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  vessels  develop  from  only  single  spots  upon  the  cor- 
neal margin,  so  that  simply  a  sector  of  the  cornea  looks  red,  or  so  that 
only  single  tufts  of  vessels  are  discoverable.  Hence  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  vascular  and  a  non-vascular  form,  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  vessels.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  in  the  non- 
vascular form  one  or  two  vessels  can  generally  be  made  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  magnifying  glass. 

When  we  consider  how  the  cases  vary  both  in  respect  to  the  opacity 
and  to  vascularization,  we  comprehend  why  parenchymatous  keratitis 
should  present  a  very  varying  clinical  picture,  and  hence  often  offer  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  diagnosis  for  the  beginner.  But  we  shall  generally 
be  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty  if  we  hold  fast  to  those 
symptoms  which  are  common  to  all  the  cases — namely,  the  deep  situa- 
tion of  the  opacity  and  of  the  vessels,  the  typical  increase  in  the  in- 
filtration up  to  a  certain,  usually  considerable,  degree,  and  finally  the 
absence  of  purulent  disintegration,  so  that  the  formaiion  of  ulcers  never 
takes  place. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  accompanied  by  irritative  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  such  as  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  These 
are  sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  violent;  in  general  we  may  say 
that  they  are  more  pronounced,  the  greater  the  amount  of  vasculariza- 
tion with  which  the  keratitis  is  associated.  Furthermore,  parenchy- 
matous keratitis  is  almost  always  complicated  with  inflammation  of 
the  uveal  tract.  In  the  lightest  cases  there  is  merely  hypersemia  of  the 
iris,  which  makes  itself  apparent  by  the  failure,  complete  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  pupil  to  dilate  under  atropine.  In  severe  cases  there  is  irido- 
cyclitis, which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  posterior  synechise,  the 
formation  of  deposits  upon  the  posterior  Surface  of  the  cornea,  and  se- 
clusion and  occlusion  of  the  pupil.  In  particularly  bad  cases  a  plastic 
irido-cyclitis  develops,  which  terminates  in  flattening  of  the  cornea,  or 
even  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  attacks  both  eyes,  and  more 
frequently  both  in  succession  than  both  at  once.  Sometimes  there  is 
even  an  interval  of  several  years  between  the  involvement  of  the  two 
eyes.    Recurrences  of  the  disease  take  place,  but  are  not  common. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease,  from  what  has  been  said,  is  unfavor- 
able as  regards  its  duration,  inasmuch  as  it  drags  on  for  months  and 
years,  especially  if  the  two  eyes  are  successively  attacked.    On  the  other 
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hand;  the  prognosis  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  outcome  must  be  put 
down  as  good,  because  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  a  good, 
or  at  least  serviceable,  degree  of  sight  comes  back.  By  holding  up  this 
prospect  of  recovery  the  physician  must  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  pa- 
tient, who,  because  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  is  very  apt  to  lose 
all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  his  sight. 

Etiology. — Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a  disease  of  youth,  appear- 
ing, as  a  rule,  between  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  year  of  life.  It  is 
only  the  exception  that  persons  before  or  after  this  age  (sometimes 
even  after  the  thirtieth  year)  are  attacked.  The  female  sex  sulBfers 
from  it  more  frequently  than  the  male.  The  ordinary  cause  of  the 
disease  is  syphilis,  and  especially  hereditary  syphilis.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis  from  the  history  of  the  case  directly — 
i.  e.,  by  getting  the  father  or  mother  to  confess  to  syphilis — is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Besides,  in  most  cases  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
since  hereditary  syphilis  can  generally  be  recognized  with  sufficient 
certainty  from  a  series  of  symptoms.     In  that  case,  we  abstain  from 
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Fio.  106. — The  Upper  Incibob  Teeth  in  Hereditary  Syphilis.     (After  Hutchinson.) 

A.  The  iuterspace  between  the  middle  inciaor  teeth  is  abnormally  broad.  The  teeth  themselves 
have  a  semilunar  notch  on  their  cutting  edge.  The  two  lateral  incisor  teeth  have  somewhat  convex 
lateral  borders  which  converge  downwards. 

B.  The  incisor  teeth  are  all  stunted,  and  hence  the  interspaces  are  enlarsed.  The  middle  incisor 
teeth  are  most  imdeveloped  and  show  the  notching  of  the  cuttmg  edge.  The  lateral  incisor  teeth  have 
oonvex  sides  which  converge  downwards. 

questioning  the  parents  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  more  so  since 
it  would  be  a  severe  reproach  to  them  to  have  to  recognize  in  their 
own  persons  the  cause  of  their  children's  illness.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  determine  by  questioning  whether  many  children 
have  died  in  the  family  (the  mortaUty  of  the  children  of  syphiUtic 
parents  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  50  per  cent),  whether  premature 
labors,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  fetus  was  dead  or  putrefied, 
have  not  occured,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  patients  with  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  frequently  exhibit  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  peculiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium.  The  upper  jaws 
are  markedly  flat,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  low  or  actually  sunken  in. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  ozsena  or  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  nose.  The  frontal  emi- 
nences are  very  prominent.  The  intelligence  of  these  patients  is  often 
abnormal,  they  being  either  precocious,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  back- 
ward  in  the  mental  development. 
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2.  The  incisor  teeth  are  abnormally  shaped  (Hutchinson),  so  that, 
instead  of  a  straight  edge,  they  show  a  semilunar  notch  (Fig.  106). 
This  change  is  present  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  second  dentition,  and  in 
them  most  frequently  in  the  upper  central  incisor  teeth.  Often  the 
incisor  teeth  are  all  stunted,  so  that  they  are  either  too  small  or  some 
are  altogether  wanting. 

3.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouth  we  may  find  fine  cicatrices,  the 
reUcs  of  former  rhagades;  so  also  cicatrices  in  the  buccal  and  pharyn- 
geal cavities  (especially  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate)  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  antecedent  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

4.  Numerous  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  can  be  made  out,  especially 
upon  the  neck.  These  are  small,  hard,  painless,  and  with  no  tendency 
toward  ulceration,  by  which  characters  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
lymph  glands  of  scrofulous  subjects,  which  are  large  and  soft,  and 
readily  undergo  caseation. 

5.  Swellings  of  the  periosteum  (tophi),  which  are  hard  and  are  but 
little  or  not  at  all  painful,  occur  on  the  long  bones.  They  are  most 
frequently  and  most  easily  found  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia. 

6.  Often  there  is  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  either  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  keratitis  or,  more  often,  antedating  it  by  some 
years.  The  inflammation  is  ordinarily  bilateral,  pretty  torpid,  and  of 
several  months'  duration,  but  benign,  in  that  it  gets  well  without  leaving 
lasting  sequelae. 

7.  We  frequently  find  hardness  of  hearing,  which,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  keratitis,  sometimes  increases  to  absolute  deafness. 

It  is  important  to  look  for  all  of  these  symptoms,  for  any  one  of 
them  by  itself  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not 
to  expect  to  find  all  the  changes  above  given  distinctly  marked  in  the 
same  individual  at  once.  If,  nevertheless,  a  case  remains  doubtful,  we  add 
in  order  to  decide  it  a  blood  examination  (deviation  of  the  complement 
by  Wassermann's  method),  which  in  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  usually 
turns  out  positive.  The  more  carefully  we  make  our  investigation,  the 
more  do  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  to  be  referred  to  hereditary  syphilis. 
In  very  rare  cases  this  form  of  keratitis  is  also  observed  in  acquired  syphilis, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  may  be  acquired  even  in  childhood 
(e.  g.,  through  a  nurse).  A  few  cases  may  depend  upon  scrofula  or  tuber- 
culosis, while  in  many  no  cause  at  all  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  discoverable 
to  account  for  the  eye  disease. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  during  the  period  of  progression  con- 
sists in  combating  the  inflammation  by  protecting  the  eyes  from  light 
and  by  instiUing  atropine,  which  latter  counteracts  the  complications 
arising  from  the  iris.  Moist  hot  compresses  often  ameliorate  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Dionin  acts  favorably  on  the  photophobia  and  the  pain. 
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In  the  regressive  period,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  as  thorough- 
going a  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  dionin 
again  and  the  well-known  irritant  remedies — ^like  calomel,  tincture  of 
opium,  yellow-precipitate  ointment,  steam,  hot  air,  etc. — are  indicated 
(see  pages  245  and  301).  These,  however,  should  be  brought  into  use 
only  when,  on  making  cautious  tests,  the  eye  is  found  to  bear  them 
well — i.  e.,  does  not  through  their  use  fall  into  a  state  of  renewed  irri- 
tation. It  is  advisable  to  keep  on  with  these  remedies,  interchanging 
them  frequently,  for  a  very  long  time — for  months  or  years.  If  ec- 
tasis  of  the  cornea  threatens,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  a  pressure  bandage, 
which,  if  necessary,  can  be  combined  with  repeated  paracentesis  of  the 
cornea. 

General  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  hereditary  syphilis  is 
the  cause  must  be  directed  against  the  latter.  Mercurial  treatment, 
which  is  of  such  marked  service  in  acquired  syphilis,  is  here  ordinarily 
less  efficient.  Since  it  is  at  the  s^me  time  a  very  drastic  method  of 
treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  it  in  the  severe  cases  only.  In  adults 
we  had  best  select  the  treatment  by  inunction.  If  from  the  cir- 
ciunstances  of  the  case  this  can  not  be  done,  we  may  give  mercury 
internally  or  still  better  in  the  form  of  intramuscular  injection.  [We 
give  at  periodical  intervals  a  series  of  injections,  using  the  bichlo- 
ride (up  to  gm.  0.01)  in  solution  every  other  day,  or  the  salicylate  up  to 
gm.  0.06),  or  calomel  suspended  in  albolene  or  oil  every  ten  days.  Or  we 
may  use  salvarsan  by  intramuscular  or  intravenous  injection. — D.]  In 
children  the  internal  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  preferable. 
We  give  pills  of  1  mg.,  beginning  with  one  a  day,  and  increasing  the 
dose  to  from  six  to  ten  pills  a  day,  according  to  the  age.  In  doing  this 
we  must  be  mindful  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  salivation.  In  the  lighter  cases  of  parenchym- 
atous keratitis  we  prefer,  in  place  of  mercury,  a  simple  tonic  treatment 
with  the  simultaneous  employment  of  remedies  containing  iodine  (cod- 
liver  oil  with  iodine,  iodide  of  iron,  and  mineral  waters  containing 
iodine,  the  latter  especially  as  a  form  of  after-treatment).  Unfortu- 
nately, we  must  say  that,  in  general,  treatment  is  pretty  nearly  powerless 
against  this  disease.  Parenchymatous  keratitis  in  many  cases,  even 
under  the  most  careful  treatment,  runs  a  course  that  is  not  essentially 
different  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  without  any  treatment; 
not  infrequently  we  see  the  disease  while  under  treatment  break  out  in 
the  other  eye,  without  our  being  able  to  prevent  the  opacity  from 
spreading  gradually  over  the  entire  cornea  in  this  eye  also.  The  chief 
use  of  treatment  consists  in  its  combating  the  complications  arising 
from  the  uvea,  and  also  in  securing  a  more  rapid  and  more  perfect 
clearing  up  of  the  corneal  opacities  during  the  period  of  regression. 

Anatomical  examination  of  an  eye  affected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis  shows 
small  foci  of  inflammation  which  correspond  to  the  gray  specks  seen  on  clinical  in- 
spection arfd  which  are  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  uninuclear  leucocytes  in  the 
middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea     Similar  nodules  may  also  be  found  in  the  an- 
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tenor  portions  of  the  uvea  (iris,  ciliary  body  most  anterior  part  of  the  chorioid — see 
Fig.  107).  The  nodules  sometimes  contain  giant  cells,  but  yet  are  not  typical  tuber- 
culous nodules.  It  may  chance  that  disintegration  of  the  corneal  substance  itself 
occurs  at  the  site  of  the  nodule,  but  there  is  not  the  caseation  that  is  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  In  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  108,  instead  of  discrete  nodules  there 
was  a  uniform  dense  infiltration  of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  so  that 


Fig.  107. — Parenchtuatous  KcBATrrm.    Biagnified  7X1. 

The  patient  a  girl  of  nineteen  had  already  passed  through  one  attack  of  parenchymatotu*  kerati- 
tis six  years  before.  This  recurred,  the  cornea  became  ectatic.  increase  of  tension  set  in,  and  as  the 
result  of  this  the  eye  became  entirely  blind.  Since  the  eye  was  inflamed  and  painful  all  the  time,  it 
was  enucleated  at  the  patient's  own  wish.  At  the  time  of  enucleation,  the  cornea  was  densely  per- 
meated with  little  white  spots  which  were  situated  in  the  middle  la>rcrs  of  the  cornea,  and  the  latter 
w&«  consequently  so  opaque  that  the  iris  could  not  be  seen  through  it.  in  the  preparation,  contrary 
to  the  usual  relations,  the  cornea  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  thicker  m  the  center  than  at  the  edge.  To 
these  clinically  demonstrable  white  spots  correspond  small  foci,  consisting  of  uninucleated  round  cells. 
These  foci  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea.  At  the  margin  of  the 
oomea  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  anterior  layers,  files  of  cells  accompanied  by  new  formed  vessels.  At 
the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  o,  there  is  situated  a  small  episcjeral  inflammatory  focus.  Near  the 
lower  marffin  of  the  cornea  at  x,  there  is  a  mass  of  exudate  (precipitate)  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  The  iris,  as  is  the  rule  when  there  is  an  increase  of  tension,  is  adherent  to  the  oomea  by  its 
periphery,  and  hence  is  driven  bodily  forward,  so  that  it  no  longer  is  in  contact  with  the  lens.  The 
marginal  portion  of  the  iris  which  is  adherent  to  the  cornea  is  very  much  thinned  by  atrophy  and  at 
the  Tower  side,  u,  is  pushed  somewhat  into  the  also  attenuated  sclera  (beginning  of  an  int-ercalary 
staphyloma).  The  free  portion  of  the  iris  is  rather  less  atrophic,  and  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  part 
contains  an  inflammatory  nodule,  which  like  the  nodules  in  the  cornea,  consists  simply  of  uninuclear 
cells.  The  ciliary  processes  are  well  preserved.  They  arc  at  a  greater  distance  than  normal  from  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  because,  owing  to  the  increase  of  tension,  the  eye  as  a  whole  has  become  somewhat 
enlarged  but  the  lens  has  not  shared  in  the  enlargement. 

the  latter  looked  as  if  transformed  into  granulating  tissue;  furthermore,  numerous 
new-formed  blood-vessels  (g)  were  seen  in  the  most  posterior  and  the  middle  la>'er8. 
In  deep-seated  infiltration  destruction  of  Descemet's  membrane  sometimes  occurs  in 
spots. 

In  parenchymatous  keratitis  the  uvea  is  also  always  implicated.  To  be  sure, 
the  participation  of  the  uvea  in  the  inflammation  is  not  by  any  means  equally  pro- 
nounced in  all  cases.  Minute  deposits,  which^  are  discovered  in  making  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cornea  with  the  magnifying'  glass  at  the  time  when  the  opacity 
is  resolving,  are  scarcely  ever  wanting.  Besides  these,  the  most  frequently  occurring 
complications  are  posterior  synechise  and  also  chorioiditic  foci;  hypopyon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  extremely  rare.  In  many  cases  the  part  that  the  uvea  takes  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  clinically  demonstrable;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  very  promi- 
nent, as  compared  with  the  process  in  the  cornea,  that  what  we  have  before  us  is  really 
an  irido-cyclitis — the  implication  of  the  cornea  being  evidenced  only  by  the  absence 
of  a  few  spots  of  opacity  in  its  deep  layers.  Thus  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  intei^ 
mediate  forms  between  typical  parenchymatous  keratitis  and  irido-cyclitis  e  lue 
hereditaria. 
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Among  the  more  frequently  occurring  variations  in  the  clinical  picture  of  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  In  that  form  which  begins 
with  macule  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  maculse  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  cornea  are  particularly  dense,  and  thus 
form  a  very  opaque  ring,  which  in  the  subsequent  course  contracts  more  and  more 
toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  centralis  annularis  of  \'ossius).  Allied  to 
these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  becomes  particularly 
opaque  through  the  confluence  of  the  maculse,  and  form  a  white  disk  pretty  sharply 


r  r 

Fxo.  108. — Crobb  section    through    a  Cornea    with    Parenchymatous    Kebatitib.    Magnified 
100  X  1.     (After  a  preparation  of  Dr.  Nordenflon's.) 

The  stroma,  S^  of  the  oomea  shows  an  infiltration,  which  begins  in  the  middle  layers,  and  keeps 
on  increasing  more  and  more  posteriorly,  so  that  the  deepest  layers,  i,  have  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
granulating  tissue.  On  account  of  the  inequality  in  the  degree  of  thickening  of  these  layers,  Desoe- 
met's  membrane,  Z>,  is  imdulated ;  upon  its  endothelium  there  are  depositee!  in  places  small  accumu- 
lations of  round  cells,  r.  In  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  we  see  the  transverse  and  long- 
itudinal sections  of  newly  formed  blood-vessels,  g,  g,  while  the  most  anterior  layers,  and  also  Bowman's 
membrane,  B,  and  the  epithelium,  E,  are  normal. 


.separated  from  the  less  opaque,  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  this  central  opacity  remained  permanently  after  the  marginal  portions 
had  cleared  up,  and  formed  a  dense,  white,  sharply  circumscribed  spot  in  the  center 
of  each  cornea,  just  as  if  there  had  been  a  deeply  penetrating  central  ulcer. 

Sometimes  the  distribution  of  the  infiltration  in  the  cornea  is  such  that  the  densest 
opacity  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  as  if  the  products  of  inflammation  had 
arranged  themselves  there  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  that  case  the 
opacity  is  boimded  above  by  a  convex  line,  or  it  forms  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
<x>iTe8pond8  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  while  its  apex  looks  upward.    The  per- 
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manent  opacity  that  results  from  this  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  those  triangular 
opacities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  which  are  left  by  an  irido-cyclitis,  wh^  an 
exudate  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  has  remained  deposited  for  a  pretty 
long  time  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

In  irido-cyclitis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
isolated  gray  specks  appear  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  These  have 
been  described  by  Mauthner,  Hock,  Purtscher,  and  others  as  keratitis  punctata  syphUUr 
ica.  This  is  distinguished  from  keratitis  punctata  superficialis  (page  271)  not  only 
by  the  etiology,  but  also  by  the  situation  of  the  specks  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea, 
and  might  therefore  be  appropriately  characterized  as  keratitis  punctata  profunda. 

The  vessels  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  lie  in  the  deep  layers.  Yet 
it  often  enough  happens  that  we  find,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass, 
a  few  vessels  also  which  evidently  arise  from  the  network  of  marginal  loops  or  from 
larger  conjunctival  blood-vessels,  and  which  therefore  lie  superficially  in  the  cornea. 
All  vessels  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea,  but  do  not  generally  reach  it,  so  that 
here  a  roundish  spot  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  more  remain  unvascularized.  The 
vascular  portions  of  the  cornea  look  red,  and,  if  the  vessels  are  abundant,  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  non-vascular  center;  the  latter,  accordingly — which,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  infiltration,  is  gray  or  even  yellowish  gray — ^is  depressed.  We  must 
not  on  this  account  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  and  consider  the  depressed  gray  spot 
as  an  ulcer,  for  parenchymatous  keratitis  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  lead  to  ulcera- 
tion. Exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  rare,  do,  however,  occur.  I  have  seen,  in  fact, 
two  cases  in  which  perforation  had  taken  place  in  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  chamber  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  often  found  to  be  deeper 
than  usual,  a  circumstance  which  should  not,  however,  be  referred  without  further 
consideration  to  an  ectasis  of  the  cornea,  a  thing  which  occurs  quite  rarely.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cause  of  it  ordinarily  is  a  recession  of  the  iris  due  to  the  increased  accu- 
mulation of  the  aqueous — an  accumulation  to  which  both  the  irritated  state  of  the 
uvea  and  the  altered  conditions  of  filtration  may  contribute. 

Often  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  atropine, 
even  though  no  evident  signs  of  iritis  are  present.  It  seems  that  in  these  cases  the 
atropine  does  not  diffuse  through  the  inflamed  cornea  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does 
through  a  sound  one,  so  that  it  does  not  in  fact  get  into  the  aqueous  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  dilate  the  pupil. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  not  infrequently  shows  an  alteration  in  parenchymatous 
keratitis.  Generally,  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  eye  appears  softer,  although  we  need 
not  therefore  imagine  that  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  beginning.  An  increase  of 
tension  is  but  rarely  observed,  occurring  for  the  most  part  only  when  the  keratitis  has 
induced  ectasis  of  the  cornea.  In  that  case  sometimes  it  does  not  occur  until  years 
after  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course.  I  have  seen  this  even  in  those  cases  in  which, 
no  ectasis  of  the  cornea  has  been  left. 

Many  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  accompanied  by  chorioiditis.  Thia 
is  localized  in  the  most  anterior  segment  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis  anterior),  which 
is  covered  with  numerous — in  most  cases  black — spots.  This  variety  of  chorioiditis 
would  probably  be  set  down  among  the  most  frequent  sjrmptoms  accompan3dng  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  if  the  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  hence  the  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  of  chorioiditis,  were  not  rendered  impossible  while  the  in- 
flammation lasted  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  making  of  this  examination 
and  diagnosis  can  only  be  done  when  the  cornea  has  cleared  up  once  more  after  the 
inflammation  has  run  its  course.  It  is  also  often  possible  to  make  out  the  existence  of 
peripheral  chorioiditis  in  the  other,  as  yet  uninflamed  eye. 

Another  and  rarer  complication  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a  diffuse  sderitis 
in  the  region  surrounding  the  cornea.  This  may  subsequently  give  rise  to  ectasis  of 
the  sclera. 

The  typical  course  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  and  the  participation  of  both 
eyes  in  it,  early  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to  a  constitutional  cause.  Thus 
Mackenzie  gave  an  excellent  description  of  this  disease  under  the  name  of  comeitia 
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scrophulosa,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  number  of  the  accompanying  symptoms 
which  he  looked  upon  as  signs  of  scrofula.  Hutchinson  has  the  credit  of  having  com- 
pleted this  series  of  symptoms,  and  of  having  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  proof 
that  they  belong  not  to  scrofula,  but  to  hereditary  syphilis.  This  novel  view  was  slow 
in  making  its  way.  Many  at  first  would  only  allow  that  it  was  true  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  hence  divided  parenchymatous  keratitis  into  two  forms,  which  they 
called  keratitis  scrofulosa  and  keratitis  syphilitica.  But  the  more  precise  our  knowl- 
edge becomes  in  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  more  surely  we 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that  this  disease  lies  at  the  root  of  parenchymatous  keratitis, 
whatever  form  the  latter  may  exhibit.  Very  recently  some  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  monke3rs  and  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  syphilitic  material  an  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  which  resembles  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  of  man  and 
in  which,  too,  spirochstse  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  tissue  of  the  cornea  (Scherber, 
Greeff). 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  forms  under  which  heredi- 
tary syphilis  shows  itself  and  is  therefore  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  frequent  symptoms  of  lues  hereditaria  tarda.  Many  believe  that  there  is 
no  lues  hereditaria  tarda  if  we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  that  the  symptoms  of  luea 
which  appear  in  later  life  are  really  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease;  they  think  that, 
on  the  contrary,  luetic  symptoms  must  have  been  present  in  every  such  case  either 
at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  after,  but  that  either  these  symptoms  were  overlooked  or 
else  the  physician  had  failed  to  encounter  any  signs  of  them  because  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  case  after  the  symptoms  had  gone.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  parenchy- 
matous keratitis  is  never  really  the  first  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.  But  posi- 
tive observations  like  the  following  contradict  this  view:  A  physician  brought  to  me 
his  six-year-old  boy  who  a  short  time  before  had  become  affected  with  a  typical  paren- 
chymatous keratitis.  In  other  respects  the  child  was  healthy,  well  developed,  and 
had  a  good  appearance.  The  father  had  acquired  syphilis  twelve  years  before,  that 
is,  six  years  before  the  birth  of  this  child.  Some  years  afterwards  he  married.  The 
first  child  his  wife  brought  into  the  world  was  still-bom,  the  second  was  the  little  pa- 
tient brought  to  me.  This  one,  the  father,  conscious  of  his  lues,  had  watched  anxiously 
and  carefully  from  birth,  but  had  never  been  able  to  discover  in  him  the  slightest  signs  of 
syphilis,  until  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  showed  itself.  The  latter,  therefore,  in  this 
case  must  be  regarded  as  being  the  first  demonstrable  sign  of  the  inherited  syphilis. 

The  following  history  may  serve  to  show  how  from  different  symptoms  we  get 
at  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary  syphilis.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  with  parenchymatous 
keratitis  of  both  eyes  was  brought  into  the  clinic  by  her  mother.  The  latter  declared 
that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  syphilis  as  affecting  either  herself  or  her  deceased  hus- 
band. She  only  admitted  that  the  latter  had  led  an  irregular  life.  The  woman  went 
on  to  say  that  she  had  been  pregnant  by  this  man  ten  times  in  all.  From  the  first  four 
pregnancies  came  four  children  (the  eldest  at  present  about  twenty-two  years  old), 
who  are  all  healthy.  The  fifth  child  died  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  sixth  pregnancy 
ended  in  an  abortion,  the  seventh  child  is  the  little  patient  who  is  brought  into  the 
clinic,  the  eighth  child  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  ninth  child  is  living 
but  is  always  sickly,  and  the  tenth  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks.  Then  the  husband 
died  in  consequence  of  an  accident;  the  woman  married  a  second  time,  and  has  had  by 
her  second  husband  two  perfectly  healthy  children.  The  woman's  daughter  who  was 
brought  into  the  clinic  was  deaf;  she  presented,  in  addition  to  the  parenchymatous 
keratitis  of  both  eyes,  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  cranium  belonging  to  syphili- 
tic children.  The  teeth  showed  the  form  described  by  Hutchinson;  numerous  small, 
hard  lymphatic  glands  were  found  upon  the  neck.  I  made  the  younger  sister  (the 
woman's  ninth  child)  come  too.  She,  who  was  a  feeble  girl,  was  not,  to  be  sure,  abso- 
lutely deaf,  but  heard  very  badly,  had  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  face  and 
swollen  lyrophatic  glands  upon  the  neck,  and  the  teeth — they  were  the  milk  teeth — 
were  markedly  small  and  separated  by  wide  interspaces.  Externally  the  eyes  looked 
healthy,  but  in  both  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  was  foimd  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
to  be  covered  with  spots,  black  as  ink,  lying  in  the  chorioid.    The  correct  interpreta- 
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tion  of  this  history,  without  doubt,  is  that  the  woman's  first  husband  had  acquired 
syphilis  after  the  fourth  pregnancy.  While,  therefore,  the  woman's  first  four  children 
enjoy  very  good  health,  only  two  of  the  children  of  the  six  following  births  are  living 
and  both  are  sickly,  both  marked  with  evident  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.  When 
the  woman  had  become  pregnant  by  her  second,  healthy  husband,  she  had  healthy 
children  once  more. 

From  the  history  just  submitted,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  examination  of  the 
little  patient's  brothers  and  sisters  may  often  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  of  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  we  may  find  in  them,  too,  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and 
thus  may  still  further  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  two  or 
even  three  of  a  set  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  affected  with  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis. Furthermore,  from  this  history  we  may  deduce  the  important  fact  that  a  woman 
may  bear  syphilitic  children  begotten  by  her  diseased  husband,  without  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  syphilis  herself;  to  the  syphilis  of  her  own  children  she  is  inmiune. 

4.  Keratitis  Profunda," 

42.  In  this  a  gray  opacity  develops  very  gradually  in  the  cornea 
— ordinarily  in  its  center — an  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 
and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  over  which  the  corneal  surface  is 
gray  and  punctate,  but  not  depressed.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
opacity  looks  uniformly  gray,  while  with  the  magnifying  glass  it  may 
be  resolved  into  dots  and  maculae,  or  into  gray  interlacing  striae.  After 
the  opacity  has  remained  for  some  time  (several  weeks)  at  its  acme  it 
begins  slowly  to  abate,  without  ulceration  ha\dng  taken  place.  The 
development  of  new  vessels  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  very  incon- 
siderable. The  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irritation  are 
sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violent.  The  participation  of  the 
iris  is  mostly  limited  to  hyperaemia. 

The  disease  attacks  adults  only.  It  lasts  from  four  to  eight  weeks 
or  more.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  terminates  in  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  while  in  other  cases  diffuse  opacities 
remain  permanently  in  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

The  causes  of  keratitis  profunda  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
unknown.  For  individual  cases  the  following  causes  have  been  given: 
1.  The  effect  of  cold.  Arlt  has  characterized  such  cases  as  keratitis 
rheumatica.  These  ordinarily  run  their  course  with  marked  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  especially  with  violent  pain  and  photophobia.  2.  Herpes 
zoster  ophthalmicus  (page  269).  3.  Intermittent  fever  in  its  chronic 
form  of  malarial  cachexia  (Arlt).  In  this  sometimes  a  keratitis  profunda 
develops  which  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation,  and  also  by  an  unusually  chronic  course  (Arlt).  3.  After 
injuries,  especially  contusions,  a  keratitis  profunda  not  infrequently 
develops,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  comparatively  rapid  course 
and  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment  consists,  locally,  in  the  application  of  a  bandage  or  of 
protective  glasses,  and  the  use  of  atropine.     Moist  warm  compresses, 

17  Ssrnonsmis:  central  parenchymatous  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  keratitis  parenehsrmatOM 
circiimscripta. 
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dionin,  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt  solution  may  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  case  provided  these  are  well  borne.  After  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  run  their  course,  irritant  remedies  for 
clearing  up  the  opacity  are  indicated.  The  general  treatment  depends 
upon  the  cause  that  we  are  able  to  discover  for  the  keratitis. 

5.  Sclerosing  Keratitis, 

This  has  retained  its  name  given  it  by  Von  Graefe,  because  at  the 
spot  where  the  infiltration  is  present  in  the  cornea,  dense  and  white 
opacities  are  left  which  often  look  like  sclera.  Sclerosing  keratitis  occurs 
either  alone  or  more  frequently  as  an  accompanying  symptom  of  scleritis 
(page  323).  If  a  scleritic  nodule  is  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
there  develops  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  latter  an  opacity  which 
is  situated  in  its  deeper  layers  (Fig.  128).  It  has  approximately  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  situated  at  the  corneal  margin, 
while  the  rounded  apex  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  be- 
comes gradually  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea.  The  opacity  thus  oc- 
cupies a  sector  of  the  cornea,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
scleritic  nodule.  In  many  cases  other  dense  opacities  of  rounded  or 
irregular  shape  also  develop  at  a  distance  from  the  corneal  border,  and 
even  in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  The  opacities  are  gray  or  grayish-yel- 
low, and  gradually  increase  in  intensity  until  the  cornea  at  the  affected 
spot  has  become  completely  opaque.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over 
the  opacity  is  stippled  but  not  depressed;  vascularization  is  either 
altogether  absent  or  is  very  slight,  and,  when  it  is  present,  is  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  cornea.  After  the  opacity  has  reached  its  maximum 
density,  a  gradual  retrogressive  process  sets  in,  without  ulceration  having 
taken  place  at  any  time.  The  process  of  clearing  affects  the  thin  edge 
of  the  opacity  and  its  apex,  which  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea; 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  opacity  remains  permanently  and  becomes 
ultimately  bluish-white  like  the  adjacent  sclera,  into  which  it  passes 
without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  At  the  spot  where  the  opacity 
is  found,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  the  sclera  had  pushed  its  way  into  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cornea. 

Like  scleritis  itself,  this  keratitis  that  accompanies  it  shows  re- 
peated recurrences,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  severe  cases  the  entire 
cornea  is  sclerosed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  center. 

The  disease  usually  attacks  young  persons,  especially  females,  and 
often  occurs  in  both  eyes.  It  sometimes  runs  a  torpid  course,  but  more 
often  is  associated  with  marked  irritation  which  accompanies  each  re- 
curring attack.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  in  part  also  caused  by 
the  complicating  scleritis  and  iritis.  The  etiology  is  ordinarily  the  same 
as  that  of  scleritis,  namely  anaemia,  chlorosis,  scrofulosis,  tuberculosis, 
hereditary  s)rphilis,  and  in  older  patients  gout  and  rheumatism.  Often 
no  certain  cause  can  be  found  for  the  disease. 
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Locally  the  same  remedies  are  indicated  that  have  been  suggested 
for  keratitis  profunda.  The  general  treatment  is  directed  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  in  case  such  a  cause  can  be  ascertained. 

6.  Keratitis  Springing  from  the  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Cornea, 

When  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  washed  by  the  aqueous 
humor,  as  it  is  in  the  normal  eye,  but  an  exudate  or  tissue  is  brought  into 
apposition  with  it,  the  substance  of  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy.  To  pro- 
duce this  eflfect,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  apposition  should  be 
kept  up  for  a  pretty  long  time.  Hence  this  sort  of  opacity  is  not  generally 
found  in  ordinary  hypopyon,  because  the  latter  disappears  too  quickly, 
but  is  found  in  those  more  solid  gray  exudates  which  appear  in  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  irido-cyclitis.  Large 
deposits  also  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  if  they  remain  for  a 
long  time,  usually  leave  behind  them  gray  spots  in  the  cornea.  Another 
thing  besides  exudates  that  gives  rise  to  this  form  of  keratitis  is  the  appo- 


FiQ.  109. — Kbratitib  Maboinaus  Profunda. 

The  finely  striate  marginal  zone  represents  the  limbus,  adjoining  which  above  and  on  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  is  the  arc-shaped  infiltrate  drawn  in  darker  shading. 

sition  of  tissue  to  the  back  of  the  cornea,  as  occurs  with  protrusion  of  the 
iris,  with  cysts  or  other  tumors  of  the  iris  that  reach  to  the  cornea,  and 
with  lenses  that  have  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  opacity 
of  the  cornea  develops  at  a  point  corresponding  to  that  spot  at  which 
apposition  takes  place,  occurring,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  exudates,  most 
frequently  below.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  at  this  spot  is  dull,  some- 
times slightly  uneven,  and  apparently  gelatinous.  The  opacity  is  gray, 
and,  after. lasting  a  long  time,  becomes  pretty  dense,  and  is  permeated  by 
vessels  which  lie  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  never  completely 
disappears,  even  after  the  causal  lesion  has  been  remedied. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  this  form  of  keratitis  is  probably  to  be  con- 
ceived of  thus:  Contact  of  the  cornea  with  foreign  tissue  alters  the  endo- 
thelium of  Descemet's  membrane.  This  alone,  according  to  Leber's  re- 
searches, protects  the  cornea  from  the  aqueous  humor.  Now,  if  the  endo- 
thelium becomes  deficient,  aqueous  humor  can  penetrate  into  the  tissue 
of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  becomes  cloudy.  [See  page  7  for  Leber's 
observations  on  this  point.] 
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The  clinical  pictures  tinder  which  nonnsuppurative  keratitis  makes  its  appearance 
are  exceedingly  manifold.  Only  a  certain  number  of  them  can  be  marshaled  under 
fixed  types,  as  has  been  done  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Some,  occasionally  very  peculiar, 
forms  come  under  observation  too  rarely  for  us  to  be  able  to  build  up  from  them  a 
typical  disease  picture;  they  can  not  at  present  be  utilized  except  for  purposes  of  record 
as  individual  cases.  A  few  rather  more  frequently  occurring  forms  may  be  enumerated 
here  as  an  appendix  to  those  before  described. 

7.  Deep  Keratitis  in  irido-cyditis.— In  every  case  of  marked  irido-cyclitis 
the  cornea  is  dightly  dull,  not  perfectly  clear.  But  in  some  cases  of  severe  irido-cyclitis 
the  participation  of  the  cornea  is  still  more  pronounced,  an  infiltration  of  gray,  or  later 
often  of  yellowish,  color  making  its  appearance  in  its  deep  layers.  This  uifiltration, 
imder  a  process  of  vascularization,  subsequently  disappears,  although  it  always  leaves 
a  permanent  opacity  behind  it,  ajssociated  in  severe  cases  with  flattening  of  the  entire 
cornea.  Vision  in  these  cases  is  almost  or  quite  annihilated,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  change  in  the  cornea,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  products  of  the  irido- 
cyclitis. These  cases,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  very  rare,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  that  are  associated  with  marked  implication 
of  the  uvea.  [Such  a  combination  of  keratitis  with  iritis  is  called  kerato-iritis.  By  the 
name  uveitis  anterior  \s  denoted  a  parenchymatous  keratitis  (sometimes  associated  with 
scleritis)  which  is  combined  with  a  pronounced  but  sluggish  chronic  cyclitis  and  prob- 
ably in  most  cases  with  anterior  chorioiditis  as  well.  It  has,  in  fact,  the  characters  of 
a  chronic  iritis  (see  §  69),  combined  with  a  marked  keratitis  (see  page  278).  It  is 
extremely  chronic,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  constitutional  origin,  probably  often  being  due 
to  tuberculosis,  although  in  many  cases  the  cause  is  obscure. — D.] 

8.  Deep  Scrofulous  infiltrates  occur  under  the  form  of  extensive  gray,  sub- 
sequently yellow,  opacities  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  in  conjuncti- 
vitis eczematosa.  They  may  either  proceed  to  suppm^te,  or  they  may  go  on  to  re- 
sorption, in  which  case  the  cornea  clears  up — sometimes  in  a  surprising  manner.  For 
a  more  detailed  account,  see  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa  (page  180). 

9.  Keratitis  Marginalis  Profunda.— This  rare  disease  generally  affects  old 
people,  and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  one  eye  only,  rarely  in  both.  There  forms 
upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation,  a  gray,  later  gray- 
ish-yellow, or  even  purulent-yellow  opacity,  which  directly  adjoins  the  sclera  and  hence 
extends  under  the  limbus,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  reaches  for  a  distance  of  1  or  2 
mm.  into  the  transparent  cornea  (Fig.  109).  This  marginal  zone  of  opacity  generally 
embraces  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  (most  frequently 
the  upper  part),  or  in  rare  instances  surrounds  the  entire  cornea.  The  surface  of  the 
cornea  over  the  opacity  is  somewhat  dull,  but  shows  no  loss  of  substance,  and  never 
any  exfoliation  of  epithelium.  The  limbus  soon  pushes  forward  so  far  as  to  cover  the 
opacity  with  its  vessels.  The  irritative  symptoms  disappear  in  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
while  the  marginal  infiltrate  is  transformed  into  a  permanent  gray  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
This  opacity  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis,  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  not  being  separated  by  a  transparent  zone  from  the  scleral  margin, 
but  passing  into  the  latter  without  any  clear  line  of  demarcation.  Iritis  does  not  occur 
in  connection  with  this  affection  of  the  cornea,  nor  does  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  as  a 
rule;  only  twice  have  I  seen  small  superficial  ulcers  develop  upon  the  cornea.  On  ac- 
count of  the  marginal  situation  of  the  residual  opacity,  this  form  of  keratitis  is  without 
danger  to  the  sight. 

10.  Striate  Opacity  of  the  Cornea,— When  we  examine  carefully  an  inflamed 
cornea  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  often  discover  gray  striae  in  it.  These  may  be  short 
and  irregular  and  run  in  the  most  diverse  directions.  This  is  conunonly  the  case  in 
keratitis  profunda.  At  other  times  we  see  a  system  of  parallel  striae — e.  g.,  in  the  dense 
opacities  that  occur  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  jutting  out  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and  extending  toward  its  center.  Again,  striae  may  occur  that  take  a  radiating 
direction,  all  emanating  from  a  single  point — e.  g.,  from  a  corneal  ulcer.  The  anatom- 
ical changes  that  give  origin  to  the  striae  are  not  always  the  same.    It  may  be  that 
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cells,  or  fluid  thrust  the  fibers  of  the  cornea  apart  and  so  pass  on  between  them,  taking 
a  linear  course.  Such  a  thing  can  be  effected  artificially  by  injecting  liquid  through  a 
puncture  made  in  the  cornea.  In  doing  this  we  fill  a  system  of  parallel  chinks  (Bow- 
man's tubes)  which  cross  the  successive  corneal  lamelke  at  right  angles. 

Isolated,  long,  very  delicate  gray  lines  appear  to  be  produced  by  turbid  fluid  fill- 
ing one  of  the  channels  that  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  and  lodge  the  nerves 
passing  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  to  its  center. 

Very  frequently,  however,  striae  are  produced  not  by  exudation,  but  by  wrinkling. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  traumatic  stricUe  opacity.  This  is  observed  after 
incised  wounds  of  the  cornea,  and  most  beautifully  after  the  cataract  operation.  Within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  gray  striae  make  their  appearance  in  the 


Fio.  110. — Striate  Opacitt  of  the  Cornea  after  a  Cataract  Extraction. 
The  cicatrix,  a  6,  left  by  the  section,  lies  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea. 

cornea,  which,  starting  from  the  wound,  extend  sometimes  as  far  as  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  are  always  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  wound  (Fig. 
110).  These  striae  are  particularly  observable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lips  of  the 
wound  have  been  somewhat  contused,  as,  for  example,  those  in  which  the  delivery  of 
the  lens  has  been  difficult.  They  generally  pass  ofif  within  the  first  eight  days,  and  it 
is  only  when  specially  pronounced  that  they  take  several  weeks  to  disappear.  Such  an 
opacity  causes  no  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  does  not  cause  the  least  distiu*bance  of  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  This  proves  that  here  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  real  inflamma- 
tion. Anatomical  investigation  has,  in  fact,  shown  that  in  these  cases  cellular  infiltration 
is  altogether  wanting,  and  that  there  is  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
cornea,  which  are  distended  with  fluid  (Becker,  Laqueur,  Recklinghausen).  The  striate 
opacities  themselves  are  referable  to  wrinkling  of  Descemet's  membrane,  which  as  a 
result  of  the  incision  near  the  corneal  margin  has  its  tension  relaxed  in  one  direction 
but  not  in  others  (cf.  Fig.  135). 

A  wrinkling  of  this  sort  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  striate  opacities  that 
are  observed  in  conjunction  with  a  true  keratitis — e.  g.,  the  radiating  streaks  which 
are  often  seen  in  ulcus  serpens  extending  out  into  the  transparent  cornea  (Hess, 
Schirmer). 

A  similar  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  which  have  been  treated  with  the  pressure  bandage.  The  eye  be- 
comes suddenly  very  soft  and  the  anterior  chamber  remarkably  deep,  and  in  the  cornea 
fine  gray  strise  show  themselves,  which  cross  in  different  directions,  so  that  the  opacity 
looks  like  creased  tissue  paper.  Here  also,  without  doubt,  folds  in  the  cornea  take  part 
in  producing  this  effect  (Deutschmann,  Nuel). 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea. 

43.  1.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Cornea — The  penetration  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  is  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  accidents.     Obviously   the   interpalpebral   area  of  the   cornea 
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is  the  part  that  suffers  most  from  injuries  due  to  foreign  bodies  as  from 
injuries  in  general.  What  is  most  frequently  observed  are  small  particles 
of  iron  in  the  cornea,  particularly  among  mechanics  of  a  certain  sort, 
hke  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  iron  founders,  etc.  These  particles  do 
not  look  like  metallic  iron,  but  vary  from  dark  brown  to  black;  for 
the  particles  of  iron,  which,  for  example,  fly  oflf  when  iron  is  being  ham- 
mered, are  heated  by  the  force  of  the  blow  so  that  they  are  thrown 
out  as  sparks.  Thus  they  become  oxidized  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (so- 
called  iron  scale),  and  under  this  form  are  found  in  the  cornea.  If  the 
fragment  of  iron  remains  sticking  in  the  cornea,  it  becomes  surrounded 
very  soon  by  a  brown  ring,  because  it  impregnates  the  portions  of  the 
cornea  in  its  immediate  vicinity  with  iron  (ferric  hydrate)  and  so  turns 
them  brown.  Fragments  of  coal  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  cor- 
nea— for  instance,  in  firemen  or  in  people  after  a  railroad  journey — 
and  fragments  of  stone  in  stonecutters,  stonebreakers,  etc. 


b 

IFio.  111. 
o,  foreign-body  needle  and  spud,    b,  Knapp's  flexible  and  blunt  foreign-body  hook. — D.] 

Foreign  bodies  penetrating  into  the  cornea  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  superficially  situated,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  pry  them  up  with  a  suitable  instrument.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
a  special  needle,  which  is  made  broad  at  its  upper  ^nd  (Fig.  111).  In  de- 
fault of  such  a  foreign-body  needle  we  may  also  make  use  of  a  sharp  sew- 
ing needle  which  has  been  previously  sterilized  by  heating  in  a  flame.  It 
is  advantageous  first  to  render  the  cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated 
instillation  of  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  [holocaine,  or  alypine]. 
In  the  case  of  fragments  of  iron,  besides  the  foreign  body  the  ring  of 
brown-colored  corneal  tissue  adjoining  it  should  be  scraped  off. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed  in  season,  its  expulsion  by  sup- 
puration follows.  An  inflammatory  infiltration  forms  about  it,  sur- 
rounding it  in  the  form  of  a  gray  ring.  Then  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
in  this  place  breaks  down,  so  that  the  foreign  body  becomes  loose  and 
ultimately  falls  out.  The  resulting  ulcer  generally  becomes  rapidly 
cleansed  and  heals,  leaving  a  small  opacity  after  it.  This  process  of 
elimination  takes  place  with  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  espe- 
cially with  hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  or  even  with  iritis,  which  latter  makes 
itself  evident  by  the  formation  of  a  h)rpopyon  and  of  synechise.    Foreign 
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bodies  which  are  chemically  indiflferent,  like  powder  grains  or  particles 
of  stone,  are  often  tolerated  by  the  cornea  without  producing  inflamma- 
tion and  may  become  permanently  incorporated  in  it. 

Much  more  infrequent,  but  also  much  more  serious,  are  those  cases 
in  which  a  small  foreign  body  has  penetrated  into  the  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  incise  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  that  lie  above  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  out  with  the  forceps.  If  the  point  of  the  for- 
eign body  projects  into  the  anterior  chamber  there  is  the  danger  that, 
in  attempting  to  grasp  the  foreign  body,  the  latter  may  be  pushed  in 
still  farther,  and  may  injure  with  its  point  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  indication  sometimes  is  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary opening  in  the  cornea  near  its  margin  and  to  introduce  an  in- 
strument from  this  point  into  the  anterior  chamber.  By  this  means 
we  press  the  foreign  body  from  behind  forward,  so  that  we  can  grasp  it 
by  its  anterior  extremity  and  extract  it. 

2.  Solution  of  Continuity  of  the  Cornea. — Superficial  excoria- 
tions of  the  cornea,  which  simply  produce  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  epi- 
thelial covering,  are  known  as  erosions.  These  are  among  the  most 
frequent  of  injuries,  such  as  one  gives  himself  by  scratching  the  eye 
with  the  finger  nail,  with  a  rough  cloth,  a  stiff  leaf  or  twig,  etc.  Such 
an  injury  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pretty  marked  symptoms  of 
irritation,  such  as  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  especially  by  vio- 
lent pain.  Examination  of  the  eye  shows,  besides  the  ciUary  injection, 
a  defect  in  the  epithelium,  forming  an  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  so  that  it  is  only  by  taking  the  corneal  reflex  [or 
using  fluorescin]  that  the  loss  of  substance  can  be  discovered.  Healing 
generally  takes  place  within  a  few  days  by  a  complete  regeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  starting  from  the  edges  of  the  epitheUal  defect;  a  per- 
manent opacity  does  not  remain.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  significance  at- 
taches to  these  traumatic  erosions,  from  the  fact  that  not  infrequently 
they  are  the  starting-point  of  an  ordinary  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  an 
ulcus  serpens,  especially  if  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  production 
of  infection.  This  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  if  there  is  present 
either  a  conjunctival  trouble  associated  with  abnormal  conjunctival 
secretion,  or  a  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  sometimes  recurrences  of  corneal  erosion 
take  place  without  any  new  injury  having  preceded  them  (Arlt).  After 
the  lesion  has  been  to  all  appearances  fully  healed,  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation  set  in  suddenly  several  weeks  or  months  afterward  without 
known  cause;  and  a  loss  of  substance  is  again  found  upon  the  cornea 
in  the  epithelium  at  the  site  of  the  former  injury.  Such  relapses  may 
occur  repeatedly.  They  have  their  cause  probably  in  the  fact  that  the 
regenerated  epithelium  is  no  longer  firmly  adherent  to  its  bed  (Szili), 
so  that  under  the  action  of  any  insignificant  cause  it  is  again  separated 
and  cast  off.    This  separation  of  the  epithelium  generally  takes  place 
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in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  which,  however,  ruptures  so  quickly  that  we 
do  not  get  a  sight  of  it,  but  only  of  the  consequent  loss  of  substance  in 
the  epithehum. 

In  this  category  also  are  to  be  reckoned  those  cases  in  which  for 
months  or  even  years  after  an  erosion  of  the  cornea,  pain  occurs  when 
the  eye  is  suddenly  opened  either  in  the  night  or  on  awakening  in  the 
morning.  The  pain  passes  olBf  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  if  we  see  the 
patient  during  the  day,  there  is  either  nothing  at  all  to  be  discovered 
in  the  cornea  objectively  or  at  most  there  is  found  an  extremely  faint 
cloudiness  which  is  situated  in  the  corneal  epitheliimi  on  the  spot  that 
was  injured.  Yet  in  this  case  also  there  are  probably  constantly  recur- 
ring, very  insignificant  lesions  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  are  pro- 
duced, at  the  site  of  the  former  injury,  by  sudden  opening  of  the  lids. 

Erosions  are  best  treated  by  applying  a  simple  protective  bandage 
which  should  be  continued  until  the  epithelium  is  completely  regener- 
ated. [To  secure  the  best  results,  the  bandage  should  be  appUed  to 
both  eyes  and  kept  on,  night  and  day,  for  from  one  to  two  weeks. — D.] 
If  there  are  marked  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammation,  which 
are  not  relieved  by  the  bandage  alone,  we  may  instill  atropine.  The 
recurrences  require  the  same  treatment,  as  long  as  a  defect  in  the  epi- 
thelium can  be  made  out  to  exist.  After  complete  restoration  of  the 
epithelial  covering,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  further  recur- 
rences, to  have  the  cornea  massaged  for  some  time  with  the  yellow 
precipitate  ointment.  For  pain  which  recurs  at  night  we  direct  the 
patient  to  introduce  fatty  substance  (e.  g.,  boric-acid  ointment)  into 
the  conjunctival  sac  before  retiring,  and,  besides,  advise  him  in  case 
he  wakes  during  the  night  to  open  the  eyes  very  cautiously — possibly 
not  until  he  has  first  wet  the  margin  of  the  lids.  If,  in  spite  of  this, 
relapses  recur  we  obtain  soUd  union  of  the  epithehum  to  the  cornea 
and  hence  also  a  cure,  if  we  scrape  ofif  the  epithehum  wherever  it  is 
but  loosely  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  then  paint  this  area  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

The  deeper  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  usually  either  incised  or  lacer- 
ated wounds.  Their  margins  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury 
become  cloudy  and  swollen  through  imbibition  of  fluid  (tears  or  aqueous). 
In  irregular,  lacerated  wounds,  this  may  occur  over  a  very  great  area. 
As  the  wounds  heal  this  cloudiness  in  large  part  disappears,  although 
a  dense  opacity  always  remains  along  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
solution  of  continuity,  and  this  opacity  is  very  frequently  associated 
with  an  irregular  bulging  of  the  whole  cornea  (giving  rise  to  irregular 
astigmatism).  Corneal  wounds  are  particularly  dangerous  under  two 
circumstances — i.  e.,  when  they  are  infected  and  when  they  perforate 
the  cornea.  In  the  former  case  a  purulent  keratitis  develops  which  may 
give  rise  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case 
prolapse  of  the  iris  occurs,  provided  the  wound  is  large  enough.  More- 
over, the  iris  or  the  lens  may  be  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  lastly 
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there  exists,  as  in  all  perforating  lesions  of  the  eyeball,  the  danger  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye,  produced  by  infection  and 
very  frequently  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  organ. 

The  treatment  of  recent  wounds  of  the  cornea  demands  as  its  prime 
requisite  that,  after  dropping  in  atropine  to  combat  any  iritis  that  may 
exist,  we  apply  a  protective  bandage.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  perforat- 
ing wound  of  the  cornea,  the  greatest  possible  quiet  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  (rest  in  bed)  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and 
solid  closure  of  the  wound.  If  the  iris  is  prolapsed,  it  should  be  so  ex- 
cised, after  carefully  separating  it  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  that  no 
iris  remains  any  longer  incarcerated  in  the  woimd;  according  to  just  the 
same  principle  that  holds  good  for  prolapses  of  the  iris  of  spontaneous 
origin.  (For  more  precise  particulars  in  regard  to  perforating  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  see  §§  53  and  54.) 

3.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea  by  Caustic  Agents  and  by  Bums.— 
These  occur  simultaneously  with  the  analogous  injuries  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  that  these  are  (see  page 
195).  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  such  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  precisely 
the  part  which  the  cornea  takes  in  the  process  that  is  a  criterion  for  the 
prognosis — for  the  most  harmful  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  the 
opacities  which  are  left  in  the  cornea.  The  corroded  or  burned  cornea 
looks  dull  and  opaque.  The  extent  of  the  opacity  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  bum,  but  the  intensity  of  the  opacity  depends  upon  the 
depth  to  which  the  corneal  tissue  has  been  destroyed.  In  light  cases 
the  color  of  the  opaque  cornea  is  gray,  but  in  severe  cases  whitish.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  cornea  is  all  as  white  as  porcelain,  dry  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  quite  insensitive;  such  a  cornea  is  completely  necrotic.  In 
general  it  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  from  the  character  of  the  in- 
jury alone  how  deeply  the  destructive  process  has  penetrated  into  the 
cornea,  and  hence  caution  is  advisable  in  giving  the  prognosis. 

The  injury  is  generally  followed  by  sharp  pain.  It  heals  by  the 
extrusion  of  the  dead  tissue.  In  the  lightest  cases,  in  which  the  injury 
has  affected  the  epithelium  only,  the  processes  of  extrusion  and  of  heal- 
ing occur  very  rapidly  (as  in  the  frequent  cases  of  bums  of  the  cornea 
produced  by  a  curling  iron).  If  the  destructive  process  has  made  its 
way  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  a  delimiting  suppuration  sets 
in,  which  leads  to  the  separation  of  the  eschar;  the  loss  of  substance 
thus  produced  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  If  the  destructive 
process  has  at  any  point  gone  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor- 
nea, perforation  of  the  latter  develops  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar. 
The  iris  then  prolapses,  and  the  resulting  cicatrization  imites  the  iris 
to  the  cornea  (cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia).  In  a 
similar  way  adhesions  often  develop  between  the  cornea  and  the  con- 
iunctiva  of  the  lids  (symblepharon),  provided  that  a  loss  of  substance 
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is  present  in  the  latter  also.  The  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by 
bums  and  caustics  has  already  received  mention  under  the  head  of  the 
analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Corrosion  of  the  cornea  is  most  frequently  produced  by  lime,  which  usually  gets 
into  the  eye  under  the  form  of  mortar.  Corrosion  with  lime  gives  a  bad  prognosis 
inasmuch  as  the  corneal  opacity  proiduced  by  it  has  no  tendency  to  clear  up.  This 
behavior  is  explained  by  the  microscopical  findings  in  a  corneal  opacity  of  this  sort, 
the  latter  being  caused  not,  like  ordinary  opacities,  by  scar  tissue,  but  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  small  opaque  particles  which  consist  of  calciiun  carbonate.  For  this  reason 
this  form  of  opacity  has  been  called  a  calcareous  incrustation.  To  clear  the  cornea  by 
dissolving  the  calcium  carbonate,  Zur  Nedden  advises,  after  cocainization  of  the  eye^ 


Fio.  112, — Scab  of  thx  Cornea  Thibteen  Days  ajter  Cataract  Operation.     Magnified  22  X  1. 

The  section  passed  obliquely  through  the  cornea  and  the  margin  of  the  limbus  L.  From  both 
edges  of  the  woimd,  peripherid  (limbus)  and  central  (cornea),  the  epitheliimi  has  grown  down  into  the 
depth  of  the  wound,  which,  therefore,  in  the  living  eye  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  smooth  chink, 
running  along  the  marKin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  only  m  the  deepest  layers  of  the  cornea,  that  the  l«^m#>llm 
of  the  latter  are  united  by  recently  formed  scar  tissue,  which  also  pushes  its  way  in  between  the  cut 
edges  of  Descemet's  membrane,  m,  which  are  curled  forward.  Since  the  operation  was  made  witb.  an 
iridectomy,  there  remains  of  the  iris  nothing  but  a  stump,  whose  cut  surface  shows  no  trace  of  reaction. 

to  bathe  it  several  times  a  day  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  a  10-per-cent  solution  of 
neutral  ammonium  tartrate.  The  more  recent  the  case,  the  better  the  outlook  for  a 
good  result  is  said  to  be.  Zur  Nedden  advises  the  same  treatment  for  clearing  up  lead 
incnustations  (page  134). 

Contusions  of  the  cornea ,  produced  by  force  applied  to  the  latter  either  directly 
or  through  the  lids,  often  result  in  an  extensive  opacity  which  occupies  the  central 
portions  of  the  cornea,  and  under  the  magnifying  glass  can  be  resolved  into  delicate 
gray  stride  interlacing  in  different  directions.  As  this  opacity  is  situated  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  it  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of 
keratitis  profunda  (page  282).  The  stri»  may  in  part  be  referable  to  wrinkling  of 
Descemet's  membrane,  and  be  dependent  upon  the  reduction  in  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sing that  often  occurs  after  contusions  of  the  cornea  (see  §  86). 

Severe  contusions  of  the  cornea  may  cause  its  rupture  (ruptura  comese).  Such 
ruptures  are  much  less  commonly  observed  than  are  those  of  the  sclera.    Moreover, 
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while  ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  generally  pretty  much  alike  in  respect  to  position  and 
direction,  ruptures  of  the  cornea  follow  no  rule  with  regard  to  the  way  they  run.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  ordinarily  indirect,  those  of  the  cornea 
are  direct  (for  explanation  of  these  terms  see  under  Rupture  of  the  Sclera,  §  53).  In 
most  cases  the  wounds  are  nearly  rectilinear,  but  sometimes  they  look  jagged,  and  are 
flap-shaped. 

The  healing  of  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea  takes  place  quickly  when,  as  is  pre- 
eminently the  case  in  operation  wounds,  the  edges  are  smooth  and  are  closely  applied 
to  each  other.  The  edges  of  the  wound  then  soon  become  agglutinated  by  a  mass  which 
consists  of  fibrin  and  round  cells,  and  which  later  organize  into  a  deUcate  cicatrix  bind- 
ing the  corneal  lamellse  together.  Bowman's  and  Descemet's  membranes  do  not  re-^ 
imite.  During  the  first  few  days  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
grows  rapidly  over  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  down  between  them,  this  involution  of 
the  epithelium  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 
112).  By  reason  of  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  that  takes  place 
later,  the  intruding  epithelium  is  gradually  squeezed  back  from  below  up  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  epithelial  involution  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  persistent. 
In  that  case  the  wound  externally  looks  as  though  it  had  healed  smoothly,  while  really 
only  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  are  imited  by  a  firm  cicatrix.  Such  scars  may 
be  ruptured  by  moderate  pressure  upon  them;  and  this  explains  why  it  is  that  the 
scar  left  by  a  cataract  operation  sometimes — it  may  be  years  afterward — splits  asimder 
on  very  slight  provocation. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  if  fairly  large,  sometimes  gape  a  good  deal. 
This  is  especially  true  of  flap  wounds,  since  the  flap  soaks  up  the  aqueous  and  hence 
becomes  greatly  swollen,  so  that  it  projects  above  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  may  even 
be  bent  double.  In  such  cases  we  may  try  to  imite  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  cornea 
with  fine  sutures.  Unfortimately  it  then  sometimes  happens  that  a  purulent  infiltra- 
tion of  the  cornea  or,  in  case  the  sutures  have  extended  into  the  anterior  chamber,  an 
irido-cyclitis  is  started  by  the  sutures.  More  favorable  are  those  cases  in  which  the 
gaping  wound  in  the  cornea  is  so  placed  that  we  can  pass  a  suture  through  adjacent 
parts  of  the  limbus  and  by  drawing  them  tightly  together  can  approximate  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  The  conjunctiva  can  be  used  in  still  another  way  for  effecting  the  union 
of  wounds.  We  cut  suitably  shaped  flaps  from  the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  cornea  and 
these  flaps  we  sew  over  the  injured  part  of  the  cornea,  making  appropriate  traction  as 
we  do  so;  or  we  may  even  detach  the  conjunctiva  all  about  the  cornea  at  the  limbus 
and  bring  it  together  with  sutures  over  the  cornea  like  the  mouth  of  a  bag.  This  pro- 
cedure has,  of  course,  the  disadvantage  that  the  opaque  conjunctiva  hides  from  our 
view  the  processes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  eye  itself,  and,  therefore,  makes  any 
proper  treatment  of  them  impossible.  When  the  cornea  is  much  lacerated  the  prac- 
ticed value  of  all  such  attempts  as  these  is  very  questionable,  even  supposing  that  the 
lips  of  the  wound  heal  well.  The  cornea  remains  i>ermanently  flattened  and  so  opaque 
that  only  an  inconsiderable  residue  of  sight  is  left.  At  the  same  time  the  eye  is  for  a 
long  time  prone  to  inflammation,  and,  besides,  the  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
is  not  altogether  excluded,  so  that  in  these  cases  we  should  have  done  our  patient  a 
better  service  by  making  an  enucleation  at  once. 

In  new-bom  children  there  is  sometimes  found  a  uniformly  dense,  bluish-white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is  produced  by  contusion  of  the  cornea  during  birth  (usually 
by  the  forceps).   The  opacity  usually  disappears  altogether  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


IIL  Dystrophies  of  the  Cornea. 

57.  The  dystrophies  are  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the 
cornea  which  find  their  expression  in  the  fact  that  very  gradually  an 
opacity  develops  in  the  cornea,  which  opacity  steadily  increases  in  the 
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course  of  years.  From  inflammations  in  the  cornea  the  dystrophies  are 
distinguished — (1)  by  the  absence  of  external  evidences  of  inflammation, 
such  as  injection,  pain,  etc.;  (2)  by  the  continuously  progressive  course 
while  an  inflammation  after  reaching  its  acme  recedes;  (3)  by  the  ana- 
tomical finding  which  does  not  show  an  invasion  of  leucocytes  into  the 
cornea,  but  degenerative  processes  such  as  fatty  degeneration  (arcus 
senilis),  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  (zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea), 
hyaline  d^eneration  (nodular  opacity  of  the  cornea),  etc.  From  opacities 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  (§  58),  i.  e.,  opaque  spots  which  remain 
after  inflammations  or  injuries  and  which  are  stationary,  the  dystrophies 
are  distinguished  by  their  progressive  course;  in  many  cases,  also,  the 
epithelium  over  the  opaque  spot  is  dull,  proving  that  a  progressive  process 
is  present. 

In  the  case  of  dystrophies  we  have  to  do  with  degenerative  processes, 
whose  cause  is  either  old  age  (arcus  senilis),  or  disordered  nutrition  of 
the  eye  (zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  alteration  in  old  scars — ^page  303), 
or  an  hereditary  tendency  (nodular  opacity  of  the  cornea).  In  many  cases 
the  cause  of  the  degeneration  remains  unknown. 

The  physiological  type  of  dystrophies  is  the  arcus  senilis,  in  which 
fatty  and  hyaline  degeneration  is  found  in  the  cornea  (page  221).  Of 
the  pathological  dystrophies  the  most  frequent  is  the 
zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea.  **  This  forms  a  gray 
stripe  from  3  to  6  mm.  broad,  which  passes  straight 
across  the  cornea,  a  little  below  its  center.  It  develops 
with  extreme  slowness,  occupying  years  in  its  progress, 
the  first  parts  to  appear  being  the  two  terminal  points 
of  the  opaque  stripe — that  is,  the  portions  of  the  opacity 
lying  nearest  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  cornea. 
These  points  are  always  separated  from  the  margin  of       F10.113.— Zonular 

^1  1  X  X  oj.   _x'        f  Opacity  of  thb 

the  cornea  by  a  narrow,  transparent  zone.  Startmg  from  cornea. 

them  the  opacity  gradually  pushes  its  way  toward  the 
middle  line,  where  the  two  parts  of  it  unite,  and  thus  close  in  the  opaque 
zone  which  covers  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.  This  zone  is,  accordingly, 
broadest  and  most  opaque  at  its  two  extremities,  these  being  its  oldest  parts 
(Fig.  113).  On  examining  it  pretty  closely,  especially  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  we  ascertain  that  the  opacity,  which  has  a  sharply  defined  outline  on 
all  sides,  is  composed  of  minute  white  or  gray  dots  which  lie  quite  super- 
ficially in  the  epithelium  or  directly  beneath  it;  hence  we  usually  find  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opacity  roughened  like  shagreen  or  covered 
with  minute  prominences.  Often  in  the  midst  of  the  opacity  we  see 
rounded  or  irregular  areas  which  are  quite  clear  (as  shown  in  Fig.  113), 
or  the  opacity  is  traversed  by  fissiu-es  and  chinks;  and  portions  of  the 
opacity  may  actually  drop  off  altogether. 


^*  Synonym:  Ribbon-shaped  opacity  of  the  ooroea,  calcareous  band  of  the  coraea. 
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Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  generally  develops  in  eyes  which  have 
nearly  or  quite  lost  their  sight  in  consequence  of  some  intra-ocular  affection 
(irido-cyclitis,  glaucoma),  and  in  this  case  it  is  practically  of  little  signifi- 
cance. It  is  only  very  rarely  (and  then  only  in  elderly  people)  that  we 
encounter  it  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  perfectly  sound,  so  that  here  the 
corneal  opacity  itself  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  (senile 
zonular  opacity) 

The  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  consist  in 
the  deposition  of  lime  in  the  form  of  very  minute  granules  in  Bowman's  membrane 
(Fig.  104,  6,  Fig.  114),  which  thus  become  opaque,  white,  rigid,  and  brittle.  In  the 
spots  where  the  calcification  is  far  advanced  we  ordinarily  find  new-formed  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  114)  on  Bowman's  membrane,  between  the  latter  and  the  epithelium. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  this  tissue  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  e,  becomes  irregular, 
a  thing  which  explains  the  granular  character  of  the  corneal  surface  over  the  opacity. 
Acting  in  the  opposite  direction  the  connective  tissue  pushes  Bowman's  membrane 


Fig.  114. — Zonulas  Opacitt  or  thb  Cobnsa  in  an  Atbophic  Etxball.     Magnified  08X1. 

Bowman's  membrane,  b,  stands  out  because  of  its  dark  coloration  which  it  owra  to  minute  gran- 
ules of  lime  deposited  in  it.  At  the  left  end  of  the  drawing  the  deposit  is  slight,  but  increases  to  the 
right  to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual  granules  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  At  the  same  time 
the  membrane  becomes  thinner  and  on  its  posterior  surface  uneven.  Where  the  calcification  of  the 
membrane  is  the  greatest,  a  layer  of  compact  connective  tissue,  g,  is  found  lying  upon  the  latter.  At  the 
point  where  this  connective  tissue  is  most  pronounced  it  pushes  Bowman's  membrane  backward  against 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  H,  and  has  caused  a  rupture  of  the  brittle  membrane.  Through  the 
point  of  rupture,  connective  tissue  goes  down  into  the  deeper  parts.  The  epithelium,  e,  is  normal  only 
at  the  spot  where  the  calcification  of  Bowman's  membrane  is  as  yet  slight;  further  along  it  ia  raised 
by  the  connective  tissue  and  is  of  unequal  thickness.    Cf.  Fig.  104. 

backward,  causing  breaks  in  it  and  displacement  of  the  broken  portions.  In  advanced 
cases  minute  granules  of  lime  also  make  their  appearance  in  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea 
lying  beneath  Bowman's  membrane. 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  caused 
by  a  lessened  ability  on  the  part  of  the  cornea  to  withstand  external  injurious  influ- 
ences. The  position  and  extent  of  the  opacity  correspond  to  the  palpebral  zone  of  the 
oomea — i.  e.,  that  part  of  it  which  Hes  exposed  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  when  the 
latter  is  but  slightly  opened.  Since  this  form  of  opacity  affects  comese  which  have 
generally  been  made  insensitive  already  and  often  opaque,  too,  by  some  antecedent 
disease,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  occurs  because  these  comese  are  unable  any  longer 
to  withstand  properly  the  external  injurious  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  If  such  influences  exert  their  effect  for  a  very 
long  tune,  even  healthy  comese  may  react  to  them  by  the  production  of  a  zonular 
opacity.  Thus  Topalanski  has  seen  this  opacity  in  three  hat  makers,  into  whose  eyes 
parlicles  of  hairs  were  constantly  flying  from  the  hare's  skins  that  they  were  engaged 
in  cutting  I  myself  found  zonular  opacities  of  both  eyes  in  a  physician  who  had  blown 
calomel  into  them  every  day  for  twelve  years.  According  to  Leber,  one  of  the  injurious 
influences  that  affect  the  palpebral  region  of  the  cornea  is  evaporation:  the  nutrient 
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fluid  of  the  cornea  being  supposed  to  be  richer  in  lime  salts  in  cases  of  zonular  opac- 
ity, and  these  salts  being  precipitated  under  the  influences  of  evaporation. 

The  zonular  opacity  being  superficially  placed  can  readily  be  removed  by  scrap- 
ing o£f  the  epithelium  and  the  cloudy  corneal  layers  immediately  subjacent  (abrasio 
comese).  There  is,  of  course,  no 'object  in  doing  this  except  in  the  cases  where,  as  in 
the  senile  form,  we  have  to  do  with  an  eye  that  but  for  the  opacity  would  be  service- 
able for  vision. 

Opacities  resembling  the  arcus  senilis  are  also  found  in  conjunction  with  other 
affections  of  the  limbus — e.  g.,  with  the  growths  of  spring  catarrh,  with  small  neo- 
plasms, and  sometimes  with  a  large  Pinguecula. 

In  rare  cases  the  arcus  senilis  grows  so  broad,  especially  above,  that  it  extends 
into  the  pupillary  area  and  thus  can  actually  cause  an  impairment  of  sight.  A  rare 
change  occurring  in  the  arcus  senilis  consists  in  its  becoming  steadily  wider  while  the 
cornea  in  the  area  of  the  arcus  becomes  thin,  so  that  a  gutternshaped  depression  is  formed 
here,  which,  yielding  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  becomes  ectatic  (senile  marginal  atro- 
phy of  the  cornea  or  peripheral  furrovoing  keratitis  of  Schmidt-Rimpler). 


Fio.  116.  Fia.  116. 

NODULAB  Opacity  of  thb  Cobnxa. 


Very  different  forms  of  dystrophies  have  been  described,  mostly  under  the  title 
of  chronic  keratitis.  But,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  hitherto  only  a 
few  typical  pictures  of  diseases  of  this  sort  have  been  constructed.    One  such  is: 

Nodular  Opacity  of  the  Cornea  (Groenouw).  In  the  cornea  are  gray  spots  of 
rounded  or  irregular  shape.  The  largest  occupy  the  area  of  the  pupil  and  sometimes 
coalesce  to  form  qxiite  large  irregular  figures  (Figs.  116  and  116).  The  smaller  spots  lie 
in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  are  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
circle.  The  spots  are  quite  superficial,  and  the  cornea  shows  elevations  corresponding 
to  them.  The  unevenness  of  the  corneal  surface  thus  produced  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  impairment  of  the  sight.  Between  the  spots  the  cornea  shows  a  faint  uniform 
cloudiness. 

In  the  allied  Lattice-shaped  Opacity  of  the  cornea  there  is  present  together 
with  the  spots  a  network  of  minute  lines  in  the  cornea  (Haab,  Dimmer).  Both 
forms  of  keratitis  usually  begin  in  youth  and  last  for  life,  slight  inflammatory  S3rmptoms 
making  their  appearance  now  and  then,  while  the  spots  themselves  very  gradually 
increase.  They  frequently  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Their  eti- 
ology is  imknown. 

Another  form  is  the  Dystrophia  epithelialis  comes.  There  is  found  in  the  cornea 
a  diffuse  opacity  which  is  most  intense  in  the  pupillary  area,  and  which  without  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  fades  off  into  the  transparent  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
most  pronounced  change  affects  the  epithelium,  which  is  coarsely  roughened  and  looks 
swollen,  and  in  advanced  cases  also  regularly  shows  vesicular  elevations.  These  last, 
because  they  are  transparent,  appear  when  seen  against  the  pupil  as  black  spots,  stand- 
ing out  upon  the  opacity.  This  proves  that  the  opacity  is  situated  for  the  most  part 
in  the  epithelium;  but  if  we  scrape  the  latter  away,  we  find  in  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  corneal  parenchyma  a  faint  gray  opacity  which  can  be  resolved  by  means  of  a  strong 
glass  into  extremely  minute  gray  dots.    The  diffuse  appearance  of  the  opacity,  the 
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marked  alteration  of  the  epithetium,  and  lastly,  the  simultaneously  present  insensi- 
tiveness  of  the  cornea,  correspond  to  the  picture  of  a  marked  glaucomatous  opacity 
of  the  cornea. 

However,  all  other  evidences  of  glaucoma  are  wanting,  except  in  those  not  in- 
frequent cases  in  which  a  secondary  increase  of  tension  is  superadded  to  the  change  in 
the  cornea.  The  disease  attacks  elderly  people,  and  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes 
both  eyes.  It  begins  with  slight  sjrmptoms  of  irritation,  or  without  any  irritation  at 
all,  so  that  in  the  latter  case  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  only  thing  that  calls  the 
patient's  attention  to  his  trouble.  The  opacity  steadily  increases  in  the  course  of  years, 
so  that  ultimately  even  counting  the  fingers  is  scarcely  possible.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  and  also  an  effective  treatment  of  it  are  unknown. 

Dystrophies  of  the  cornea  which,  however,  can  undergo  retrogression  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  chemical  sources  of  injury;  occurring,  for  example,  in  workmen  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  and  of  napthaline,  or  in  dyeing  with 
aniline  colors,  and  who  are  exposed  for  years  to  the  emanations  from  these  substances. 
In  this  case  there  develops  gradually  a  pretty  deep,  smoky-gray  or  brownish  opacity 
which  occupies  chiefly  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  lies  in  the  palpebral  fis- 
sure; the  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opaque  parts  is  coarsely  roughened.  Inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  absent.  The  opacity  is  situated  in  the  epitheUiun  and  the 
most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  itself  and,  provided  work  in  the  manufac- 
tory is  given  up,  disappears  after  rather  a  long  time — sometimes  after  over  a  year — 
has  elapsed. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  opacity  and  coloration  (blood^taining)  develops  when  the  an- 
terior chamber  remains  for  some  time  filled  with  blood.  Then  the  cornea,  because  it 
takes  up  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  assiunes  an  intense  reddish,  brownish,  or 
brownish-green  color,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  so  opaque  that  the  parts  beneath 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  through  it.  It  gradually  clears  again,  beginning  at  the 
edge,  but  only  in  rare  cases  becomes  once  more  perfectly  transparent,  and  then  only 
after  months  or  years  have  elapsed.  In  that  stage  in  which  the  central  brown  portion 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  marginal  zone  which  has  regained  its  transparency,  it  looks 
as  if  a  brown-colored  crystalline  lens  had  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  was 
lying  behind  the  cornea  (Vossius,  Treacher  Ck)llins,  etc.). 

[Analogous  to  the  dystrophies  of  the  cornea  are  some  of  the  metamorphoses  which 
occur  in  corneal  opacities  and  which  are  due  in  the  main  to  degenerative  processes 
caused  by  insufficient  nutrition.  Such  are  the  amyloid,  hyaline,  and  calcareous  concre- 
tions which  are  deposited  in  old  opacities  and  which  often  lead  to  softening,  disintegra- 
tion, and  even  perforation  of  the  cornea  (see  page  303). 

For  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  cornea,  either  congenital  (melanosis  comese)  or 
acquired,  see  page  303. — D.] 


IV.  Opacities  op  the  Cornea. 

44.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  latter.  This  recent  inflammatory  opacity  is  of  a 
changeable  natm-e,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the  course  of 
the  inflammation.  From  this  variety  we  must  distinguish  those  opaci- 
ties which  are  permanent,  and  represent  either  the  residua  of  an  inflam- 
mation that  has  already  run  its  course,  or  the  results  of  an  injury.  These 
permanent  opacities,  of  which  alone  we  shall  treat  here,  we  call  opacities 
of  the  cornea  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  poor  sight,  and  hence  have  a  particular  claim  upon 
the  interest  of  the  physician. 
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Permanent  opacities  of  the  cornea  are  in  most  cases  the  consequence 
of  a  keratitis,  either  suppurative  or  non-suppurative.  In  the  first  case 
the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  is 
replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  opacities  thereby  produced  are 
corneal  cicatrices  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  category 
also  are  to  be  counted  most  opacities  which  remain  after  injuries.  The 
cornea  may  also  have  opacities  remaining  after  a  non-suppurative 
keratitis,  either  because  its  tissue  has  been  so  altered  by  the  deposition  of 
of  a  former  exudate  that  it  does  not  regain  its  physiological  transparency 
even  after  the  exudate  has  vanished,  or  because  the  exudate  itself  in  part 
becomes  organized  and  thus  remains  as  new  tissue  in  the  cornea  (an  ex- 
ample is  a  pannus  which  has  been  transformed  into  connective  tissue). 
Opacities  that  are  situated  in  the  epithelium  only  are  comparatively 
rare,  occurring,  for  instance,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  epithelium 
as  a  result  of  constant  mechanical  irritation — in  trichiasis — becomes 
thickened  and  hence  opaque. 

The  appearance  of  opacities  of  the  cornea  varies  according  to  their 
degree  of  intensity  and  their  age.  Faint  opacities  appear  as  trans- 
lucent bluish-white  spots  with  outlines  altogether  hazy — maculce  or 
nitbecid(B  comece.  Dense  opacities  are  grayish-white  or  pure  white, 
and  are  usually  pretty  sharply  outlined;  moreover,  in  the  beginning 
they  are  apt  to  be  traversed  by  vessels  which  afterward  become  fewer 
or  disappear  altogether.  The  surface  of  the  opacity  generally  lies  on 
a  level  with  the  adjacent  healthy  cornea,  especially,  if  the  opacities  are 
small,  although  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  at 
the  site  of  the  scar  is  also  observed.  Elevation  of  the  surface  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  an  ectasia  of  the  scar.  More  rarely  it  is  caused  by 
excessive  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  or  by  thickening  of  the  epi- 
thelium upon  the  surface  of  the  scar.  Depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  at  the  site  of  the  scar  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  small 
scars  from  the  incomplete  filling  up  of  the  ulcer  with  cicatricial  tissue 
{faucet  of  the  cornea).  In  the  case  of  larger  scars  that  have  developed  in 
consequence  of  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  or  more  rarely  as 
a  result  of  a  severe  non-purulent  keratitis,  a  flattening  of  the  entire 
cornea  may  follow  from  the  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  (applanatio 
comece).  This  is  especially  apt  to  occm*  if  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis 
had  been  present  simultaneously  with  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea; 
for,  on  account  of  this  irido-cyclitis,  extensive  membranous  exu- 
dates are  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  by  their  con- 
traction diminish  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  so  favor  the  flattening 
of  the  cornea. 

With  many  scars  incarceration  of  the  iris  occurs.  This  is  a  proof  that 
there  has  been  an  antecedent  perforation  of  the  cornea;  hence  such  scars 
are  always  very  opaque.  It  is  important  to  determine  in  any  special  case 
whether  a  scar  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the  iris,  since  an 
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incarceration  of  the  iris  may  entail  serious  consequences.  We  recognize 
the  presence  of  such  an  anterior  synechia  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  site  of  the  incarceration,  and  furthermore  by  the  imequai 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  is  always  shallower  near  the  place 
where  the  iris  is  adherent.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  dark  color  of  the  cica- 
trix gives  evidence  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  the  pigment  of  which  shows 
through  the  cicatricial  tissue  (Fig.  117  A). 

The  union  between  iris  and  cicatrix  is  often  confined  to  quite  a 
small  spot,  so  small,  sometimes,  that  only  a  very  fine  filament  rises 
from  the  iris  and  passes  over  to  the  scar  in  the  cornea.    At  other  times, 

Fio.  117  A. 


Fio.  117  B. 


Fio.  117  A. — Scar  of  the  Cobkba  with  Antbriob  Stnbchia.  Produced  by  an  nicer  in  the 
course  of  a  conjunctivitis  ecsematosa.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  scar  is  surrounded  by  a  white 
ring.    The  pupil  is  displaced  toward  the  scar. 

Fio.  117  B. — Section  Through  a  Scar  with  Incarceration  of  the  Irm.  The  iris  runs  from 
the  ciliary  body  to  the  scar,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  greatly  thinned  and  is  adherent  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  is  obliterated,  a  condition  which  may  sub- 
sequently lead  to  increase  of  tension.  In  the  scar  itself  the  iris  is  thick  and  puckered.  On  the  pos- 
terior surface  it  is  covered  with  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  on  its  anterior  merely  with  epithelium,  so 
that  if  the  latter  were  removed,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  would  be  directly  exposed.  Scar  tissue,  it  it i,  is 
found  only  between  the  iris  and  the  edge  of  what  was  formerly  the  perforation  opening.  It  fills  up 
the  space  between  the  two  which  is  triangular  in  cross  section.  It  is  this  scar  tissue  that  corresponds 
to  the  white  ring  which  in  Fig.  117A,  surrounds  the  dark  incarcerated  iris. 


on  the  contrary,  broad  adhesions  exist,  and  there  may  even  be  an 
incarceration  of  the  entire  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  in  the  cicatrix 
(Figs.  122  and  123). 

The  question  whether  a  scar  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not  connected  with 
the  iris  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  future  of  the  eye.  For  incar- 
ceration of  the  iris  entails  two  dangers — increase  of  tension  and  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

With  regard  to  increase  of  tendon  we  may  stand  by  the  rules  set  forth 
in  the  following  plan: 


Scars  without 


Flat :  no  increase  of  tension. 


incarceration  of  the  iris  I  Ectatic  (keratectasia) :  increase  of  tension  frequent. 

!r Pupillary  margin  partly  free:  no  increase  of  tension. 
Flat<  Pupillary  margin    totally    incarcerated:    increase   of 
(.     tension  always  occurs. 
r     ■ 


.  Ectatic  staphyloma:  increase  of  tension  always  occurs. 
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In  the  two  cases  last  given,  increase  of  tension  is  absent  if  there  is 
a  counteracting  influence  afforded  by  other  changes  which  act  to  diminish 
the  tension  (e.  g.,  fistula  of  the  cornea,  shrinking  exudates  in  the  vitre- 
ous). Unless  aid  is  soon  given  by  means  of  operation  an  eye  affected 
with  increase  of  tension  is  lost.** 

Purulent  inflammcUion  often  sets  in  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  old  scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris.  If  an  irido-cychtis  with  hypo- 
pyon is  present  an  actual  panophthalmitis  may  develop.  This  inflam- 
mation is  referable  to  a  slight  lesion  of  the  epithelium  which  covers  the 
scar.  Any  defect  in  epithelium  makes  it  possible  for  bacteria  to  enter  a 
tissue.  If  the  epithelial  defect  is  found  in  a  normal  cornea  or  in  a  scar 
of  the  cornea  which  is  not  connected  with  the  iris,  an  ulcer  in  the  cornea 
or  in  the  scar  is  produced  by  the  infection.  If,  however,  in  the  case  of 
an  incarceration  of  the  iris  the  imbedded  iris  hes  beneath  the  epithelium 
(Fig.  117  B)  the  bacteria  as  they  enter  get  into  the  iris  directly,  and  pass 
back  in  this  to  the  cihary  body  and  set  up  a  purulent  irido-cyclitis. 
[According  to  some,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  incarceration 
of  the  iris  in  order  to  produce  this  result.  If  the  scar  is  associated  with 
a  defect  of  Descemet's  membrane  even  a  superficial  purulent  infiltration 
in  the  tissue  over  this  defect  may  give  rise  to  a  pecuharly  rapid  de- 
structive inflammation  of  the  eye. — D.]  The  danger  of  this  '*late  in- 
fection" of  old  scars  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  layer  of  scar 
tissue  which  covers  the  incarcerated  iris  is  thinner,  a  thing  which  can  be 
recognized  from  the  way  in  which  the  dark  color  of  the  pigmented  iris 
shows  through.  The  danger  is  greater  in  ectatic  than  in  flat  scars,  be- 
cause the  former  are  generally  thinner  and  because  owing  to  their  promi- 
nence the  epitheUum  on  their  summit  is  more  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
slight  injuries. 

45.  Disturbance  of  Vision  Produced  by  Opacities  of  the  Comea« — 
Every  opacity  which  falls  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  pupillary 
region  of  the  cornea  results  in  disturbance  of  vision;  for  the  sum  of 
the  incident  rays  at  the  site  of  the  opacity,  instead  of  being  all  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  cornea,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  part  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  scar  or  is  reflected  off  from  it;  the  other  part  penetrates 
through  it  into  the  eye.  The  relation  between  these  two  parts  depends 
upon  the  density  of  the  opacity;  the  denser  it  is,  the  more  numerous 
Are  the  reflected,  the  less  numerous  the  transmitted,  rays.  Hence  the 
cicatrix  does  harm  by  cutting  off  light.  To  be  sure,  this  factor  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  only  in  very  dense  opacities,  since 
we  are  able  to  see  with  very  much  less  light  than  we  usually  get.  Thus 
we  see  through  a  stenopseic  slit  scarcely  less  clearly — and  if  affected  with 
an  error  of  refraction  even  more  clearly  (§  140) — than  with  the  naked 
eye,  although  the  sht  allows  but  little  light  to  pass.    So,  also,  people 

^Ail  nDderstandinc  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  tension  of  the  eye  behaves  is  obtained  from 
the  teachings  on  the  subject  of  sedusio  pupill»  (8  68)  and  the  anatomical  causes  of  glaucoma  (fj  84 
•ad  86). 
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with  abnormally  contracted  pupils  are  still  able  to  see  with  perfect 
distinctness.  The  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by 
corneal  opacities  is  not,  therefore,  the  cutting  off  of  light,  but  rather- 
the  scattering  {diffusion)  of  light.  For,  rays  passing  through  a  turbid 
medium,  such  as  a  cloudy  cornea,  are  not  regularly  refracted,  but  are 
scattered  in  all  directions,  just  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  turbid 
stratum  itself.  Thus,  when  a  physicist  requires  a  uniform  illumination, 
he  makes  the  light  from  a  luminous  body  pass  through  a  ground-glass 
plate  or  through  oiled  paper,  substances  which  may  then  be  considered 
to  act  as  self-luminous  bodies  themselves.  The  diffusion  of  the  rays  is 
the  more  complete  the  denser  the  opacity. 

With  respect  to  the  density  and  the  extent  of  the  opacity,  the  fol- 
lowing cases  are  possible:  1.  A  dense  opacity  occupies  the  whole  pupil- 
lary region  of  the  cornea.  Then  all  the  Ught  that  issues  through  the 
scar  is  diffused;  no  image  at  all  of  external  objects  is  formed  upon  the 
retina,  and  therefore  there  can  not  be  quahtative  but  only  quantitative 
vision.  2.  A  faint  opacity  covers  the  whole  pupillary  area.  In  this 
case  the  diffusion  of  light  is  not  complete.  A  part  of  the  rays  is  re- 
fracted, although  not  quite  regularly;  another  part  is  diffused.  Hence 
there  are  retinal  images  formed,  which  are,  however,  indistinct;  and, 
besides,  there  is  much  diffused  light.  3.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupillary 
region  is  taken  up  by  the  opacity,  while  the  remaining  part  is  normally 
transparent.  Then  distinct  retinal  images  are  produced  by  means  of 
the  latter  clear  portion,  but  at  the  same  time  much  diffused  light  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  clouded  portion. 
Hence  in  this  case  also  vision  is  disturbed,  and  that  by  the  dazzUng 
which  the  diffused  Ught  causes. 

To  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  diffusion  there  is  often 
added  that  caused  by  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  corneal  surface, 
which  is  so  frequently  present  at  the  site  of  opacity.  There  is  thus  pro- 
duced that  refractive  condition  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
irregular  astigmatism  (see  §  149).  If  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  corre- 
sponds to  a  flattening  of  the  surface,  as  in  facets  of  the  cornea,  this 
spot  refracts  less  strongly  and  is  hypermetropic;  if  the  cornea  is  bulged 
forward  at  the  site  of  the  opacity,  as  in  the  case  of  ectasia,  excessive 
refraction,  and  hence  myopia,  are  produced.  In  ectatic  cicatrices  of 
the  cornea  the  abnormality  of  curvature  is  not  confined  to  the  scar, 
but  extends  to  the  neighboring  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  also, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  no  portion  of  the  cornea  retains  its  normal  curvature. 
In  consequence  of  the  irregular  astigmatism,  objects  appear  indistinct, 
distorted,  and  often  also  double  or  multiple. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea 
often  entails  still  other  indirect  results.  Among  these  are  strabismus, 
nystagmus,  and  myopia.  The  last  named  is  in  many  cases  only  appar- 
ent. The  patient  with  corneal  opacities  brings  minute  objects  unusu- 
ally close  to  his  eye,  in  order  to  make  their  retinal  images  as  large  as 
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possible,  and  so  in  a  measure  compensate  for  their  indistinctness.  Never- 
theless, elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  true  myopia — may 
-ultimately  develop  in  consequence  of  the  great  accommodation  and 
convergence  necessitated  through  such  an  excessive  approximation  of 
objects. 

Treatment. — The  chief  task  that  this  has  to  attend  to  is  to  improve 
the  sight.    The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Clearing  up  of  the  Opacity, — In  the  case  of  every  opacity  of 
recent  date  we  must  first  try  to  clear  it  up  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
application  of  irritants  (see  page  245).  [As  Pyle  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  yoimg  children — first, 
because  we  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  clearing  up  opacities  in 
them  than  in  adults  (see  page  241);  second,  because  the  indirect  results 
of  the  opacities,  such  as  myopia  (see  page  300),  are  particularly  apt  to 
develop  and  advance  in  childhood;  and,  third,  because  if  such  indirect 
results  have  already  begun,  it  is  much  easier  to  check  them  at  the  out- 
set than  later. — D.] 

In  older  opacities,  which  can  not  be  cleared  up  any  further  by  me- 
dicinal means,  the  next  step  apparently  would  be  to  render  the  cornea 
transparent  once  more  by  excising  the  opaque  layers  with  the  knife. 
Such  attempts,  however,  have  resulted  unsuccessfully,  for  the  loss  of 
substance  resulting  from  the  excision  of  the  opacity  heals  again  with 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue — that  is,  with  the  formation  of  an 
opacity,  just  as  before.  Removal  of  opacities  by  operation  is  indicated 
only  when  they  are  situated  in  the  epithelium,  since  losses  of  epi- 
thelium are  made  good  by  normal  transparent  epithelium.  Cases  in 
which  removal  of  the  epithelium — abrasio  comece — is  indicated,  are 
those  in  which  the  epithelium  has  been  thickened  by  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, as  in  trichiasis;  also  in  those  in  which  lead,  lime,  or  grains  of 
powder  are  imbedded  in  the  epithelium,  and  finally  in  some  cases  of 
zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

(b)  The  optical  aids  that  may  be  employed  for  improving  the  sight 
are  glasses  and  the  stenopseic  aperture.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
bring  nothing  but  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  into  use  for  vision, 
and  to  exclude  the  portion  bearing  the  opacity,  by  which  means  the 
dazzling  due  to  diffusion  is  prevented.  Glasses  may  sometimes  be  of 
advantage  when  the  opacity  is  complicated  with  changes  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea. 

(c)  Displacement  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  iridectomy  (after  the 
method  of  Beer)  is  generally  the  only  means  of  restoring  sight  in  the 
case  of  dense  opacities  which  entirely  conceal  the  pupil.  Iridectomy 
is  also  indicated  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  producing  an  optical  im- 
provement, but  of  checking  the  injurious  consequences  that  many 
scars  cause,  such  as  increase  of  tension  and  late  infection.  (For  the 
indications  and  the  method  of  performing  this  operation,  see  the  section 
on  operations,  §  156.) 
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In  large  and  very  white  scars  of  the  cornea  it  is  often  desirable 
to  do  away  with  the  disfigurement  that  they  produce.  For  accompliBh- 
ing  this  purpose,  tattooing  of  the  cornea  (De  Weeker)  is  of  service.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  many  bodies,  as,  for 
example,  grains  of  powder,  may  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and 
remain  there  permanently.  Tattooing  consists  in  giving  the  white  scar 
a  black  tint  by  means  of  India  ink,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  by  being  repeatedly  pricked  in  with  a  needle.  The 
tattooing  needles  used  for  this  purpose  consist  eitlier  of  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  sharp-pointed  needles  (Taylor),  or  of  a  single  broad  needle 
which  is  channeled  for  the  reception  of  the  ink  (grooved  needle  of 
De  Weeker). 

From  the  form  and  position  of  corneal  opacities  we  may  often  gather  an  impression 
as  to  the  variety  of  keratitis  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.    Thus: 

(a)  Macule  of  the  cornea  originate  from  small  corneal  ulcers.  They  most  fre- 
quently develop  in  childhood  as  a  consequence  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  and  in 
that  case  are  often  distinguished  by  being  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Quite 
characteristic  opacities  are  the  elongated  ones  that  are  left  by  a  vascular  fasciculus. 
These  after  they  have  lasted  a  long  time  clear  up  in  the  portion  that  adjoins  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea. 

(6)  Opacities  which  are  faint  and  diffused,  but  which  sie  nevertheless  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea,  are  mostly  the  result  of  pannus  or  of  parenchyma- 
tous keratitis.  Opacities  resulting  from  pannus  are  situated  superficially,  while  those 
due  to  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  cornea,  and  when 
examined  with  the  magnifying  glass  disclose,  even  years  after  the  inflammation  has 
ceased,  the  presence  of  deep-seated  vessels  (Hirochberg). 

(c)  Extensive,  tendinous-looking  opacities,  without  incarceration  of  the  iris,  in 
which  chalky-white  dots  are  often  visible,  are  observed  after  particularly  severe  cases 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Similar  white  dots  also  occur  sometimes  in  the  opacities 
due  to  pannus  (see  page  169) ;  also  in  those  resulting  from  corrosion  by  lime,  in  this 
case  depending  upon  imbedded  calcareoiis  particles.  Finally,  scars  with  incrustation 
of  lead  are  also  distinguished  by  a  sharply  circimiscribed,  extremely  white  opacity 
(page  134). 

(d)  Marginal,  crescentic,  or  arcuate  opacities  are  the  consequence  of  catarrhal 
ulcers  or  of  keratitis  marginalis  profunda;  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  an 
arcus  senilis. 

(e)  Marginal  scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  form  after  perforating  ulcers  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  They  are  round,  often  consisting  of  a  thinner,  dark  center 
(the  incarcerated  iris)  surrounded  by  a  white  cicatricial  ring  (Fig.  117  A).  They  lie  so 
far  peripherally  as  often  to  extend  into  the  limbus,  and  on  account  of  this  peripheral 
situation  are  associated  with  a  particularly  marked  displacement  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  91). 

(/)  Large,  dense  scars  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  which  often  occupy  the  whole 
cornea  except  a  narrow  rim  about  the  margin,  are  most  frequently  produced  by  an  ulcus 
serpens  or  by  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis.  The  same  sort  of  extensive  cicatrices  also 
occur  after  keratomalacia,  diphtheria,  and  burns;  in  the  last  two  cases  scars  upon  the 
conjunctiva  are  never  wanting,  and  conduce  to  the  correct  diagnosis. 

(g)  Sharply  defined  punctate  or  striate  scars  sie  the  resiilt  of  traumatism,  whether 
effected  by  accident  or  by  design  (operation). 

(h)  Dense,  white  scars,  which  occupy  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  and  ter- 
minate above  in  an  almost  horizontal  border,  are  caused  by  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 
Sometimes  we  see  men  in  whom  such  scars  are  present  in  both  eyes.  In  this  case  the 
scars  are  usually  the  consequence  of  some  severe  disease,  in  which  a  condition  of  som- 
nolence and  a  resulting  imperfect  closure  of  the  lids  were  present  and  lasted  for  som^ 
time. 
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(i)  Opacities  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  oomea  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
with  its  apex  directed  upward  are  the  result  of  a  parench3rmatous  keratitis  which,  con- 
trary to  rule,  has  become  localized  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  or  they  are  due  to 
the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface. 

(jf)  Small,  bluish-white  opacities  which  are  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
and  project  into  the  transparent  part  of  it  under  the  form  of  obtuse-angled  triangles, 
are  the  residua  of  a  sclerosing  keratitis. 

Opacities  that  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  sometimes  exhibit 
an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  and  hence  belong  to  those  rare  cases  in  which  an 
anierior  synechia  exists  without  a  preHminary  perforation  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  is 
drawn  up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  by  the  exudate,  while  the  latter  is  con- 
tracting and  undergoing  organization,  and  becomes  fixed  there.  In  a  similar  way  an- 
terior synechia  without  preliminary  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  observed  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  iris  has  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  iris  in  such  cases  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  cornea 
in  spots,  and  if  it  afterward,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  an  iridectomy, 
returns  to  its  normal  position,  these  agglutinated  parts  of  it  remain  attached  to  the 
cornea.  We  then  either  find  the  iris  extensively  adherent  to  the  cornea,  or  one  or  two 
tags  arise  from  it,  whose  apices  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  corneal  surface.  The 
same  thing  may  take  place  if  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  effaced  for  some  length 
of  time,  so  that  iris  and  cornea  have  been  directly  in  contact  with  each  other. 


Pio.  118. — Scar  of  the  Cornea  with  Striatb  Clbarino. 

Scars  of  the  cornea  often  undergo  subsequent  metamorphoses.  It  often  happens 
that  faint  scars  dating  from  childhood  no  longer  appear  in  adult  Ufe  under  the  guise 
of  a  continuous  opacity,  but  are  traversed  by  clear  strise,  interlacing  in  all  directions 
and  thus  dividing  the  opacity  into  small  separate  areas;  in  other  cases  the  transparent 
striffi  follow  the  branching  of  vessels  which  had  been  present  in  the  scar  when  it  was 
still  recent  (Fig.  118).  This  peculiar  aspect  of  an  opacity  always  indicates  that  the 
latter  has  lasted  a  very  long  time.  The  explanation  of  it  probably  is  that  in  the  intersti- 
tial growth  of  the  cornea  new-formed  transparent  fibers  develop  between  the  old  opaque 
ones.  It  may  also  happen  that  scars,  originally  flat,  later  become  ectatic.  Markedly 
ectatic  scars,  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  is  but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids, 
not  infrequently  display  at  this  point  a  xerotic  condition  of  the  epithelium,  which  looks 
dry  and  epidermoid.  In  old,  dense  scars,  yellow  spots  sometimes  develop,  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  concretions  of  a  hyaline  or  amyloid  substance.  Small,  chalky-white 
specks  imbedded  in  the  scars  are  to  be  referred  to  a  deposition  of  lime.  In  fact,  small 
calcareous  plates  are  frequently  thus  formed,  which,  when  they  become  loose,  can  be 
picked  off  with  a  forceps.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  different  varieties  of  ret- 
rograde metamorphosis,  which  are  referable  to  an  insufficiency  of  nutrition  of  the  dense 
cicatricial  tissue  (dystrophies,  see  page  293).  Such  processes  may  give  rise  to  the  soft- 
ening and  ulcerative  disintegration  of  old  scars — so-called  atheromatous  ulcers,  which 
not  infrequently  induce  perforation  (page  249). 

By  melanosis  cornea  is  meant  a  congenital  pigmentation  of  the  cornea.  This 
occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  cornea  and,  as  can  be  proved  by  focal  illumination, 
lies  in  the  deepest  layers.  It  is  usually  present  in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  the 
two  (Krukenberg,  Stock,  and  others).    Differing  from  this  is  that  acquired  pigmenta- 
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tion  of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  occasionally  develops  when  the 
anterior  chamber  has  been  obliterated  for  some  time  and  meanwhile  pigment  has  got 
into  the  cornea  from  the  apposed  iris.  Again,  by  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which 
pigmented  precipitates  are  formed,  iris  pigment  may  be  cast  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  in  irido-cyclitis  and  during  operations  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

Pressure  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  the  form  of  opacity  which  develops  in  connection 
with  an  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.  It  is  a  diffuse,  smoky  opacity,  which  is 
most  marked  in  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  gradually  diminishes  toward  ita  margin. 
That  it  is  not  of  inflammatory  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  rise  in  tension,  it  very  soon — often  in  less  than  an  hour — vanishes  completely, 
which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  depended  upon  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
cornea.  In  fact,  the  pressure  opacity  is  simply  an  oedema  of  the  cornea,  which  is  situated 
mainly  in  the  epithelium,  and  which  is  capable  of  rapid  subsidence  (see  Fig.  221). 

Likewise  of  non-inflam matory  origin  is  the  traumatic  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea 
(page  286). 

Congenital  opacities  of  the  cornea,  although  rare,  do  occiu*,  some  being  of  inflamma- 
tory, some  of  non-inflanmiatory,  origin.  The  former  are  caused  by  a  fetal  keratitis 
or  by  crushing  of  the  cornea  during  birth.  The  latter  are  relatively  more  frequent, 
and  are  f oimd  along  with  other  congenital  eye  anomalies.  Embryontoxon  is  the  name  of 
a  congenital  opacity  which  in  shape  and  appearance  is  like  a  gerontoxon. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  by  dazding,  which  occurs  when  an  opacity  is  present  in 
the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea,  is  explained  as  follows:  In  the  normal  eye  the  im- 
ages of  the  objects  in  the  visual  field  lie  upon  the  retina,  side  by  side  and  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  bright  and  dark  parts  in  contrast.  Now,  if  by  means  of  a 
spot  of  opacity  upon  the  cornea  light  is  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole  retina,  the 
distinction  between  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  retinal  images  becomes  less 
striking.  The  following  comparison  may  illustrate  these  conditions:  In  a  well-taken 
photograph  all  details  are  seen  sharply  and  distinctly.  But  if  it  is  rather  highly  glazed, 
and  we  look  at  it  obliquely,  the  glazing  shines  so  that  the  details  of  the  photograph 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  As  the  glazing  is  perfectly  transparent,  the  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  photograph  still  arrive  at  our  retina  and  produce  there  sharp  images 
of  the  details  of  the  photograph.  But  in  addition  there  come  numerous  rays  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  glazing  which  so  flood  the  whole  retina  with  light  that  the 
sharp  retinal  images  are,  so  to  speak,  drowned  out.  For  the  same  reason  vision  is  reduced, 
and  a  sensation  of  dazzling  develops  when  the  illumination  is  much  too  intense. 

How  is  the  diffusion  of  light  effected  in  this  case?  The  normal  cornea  is  not,  as 
is  ordinarily  assumed,  absolutely  transparent.  We  can  see  this  from  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  cornea,  which  has  light  concentrated  upon  it  by  focal  illumination,  looks 
gray,  insomuch  that  the  tyro  might  suppose  that  there  was  a  pathological  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  cornea,  therefore,  always  reflects  a  certain  quantity  of  light.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  lens,  and,  generally,  of  all  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  Because 
of  this  imperfect  transparency  of  the  refracting  media,  light  diffusion  takes  place  even 
in  the  normal  eye,  although,  to  be  sure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  too  incon- 
siderable to  excite  notice.  But  when  the  illumination  is  very  intense,  diffusion  is  dis- 
turbing because  then  an  unusual  amount  of  light  diffuses  over  the  retina.  Moreover, 
if  the  illumination  is  very  strong  light  also  enters  the  interior  of  the  eye  through 
the  non-transparent  membranes  (sclera  and  uvea)  outside  of  the  pupil,  and  adds  to 
the  dazzling. 

For  clearing  up  old  opacities,  especially  those  produced  by  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis, electricity  has  done  me  good  service  in  some  cases.  The  positive  pole  of  a  con- 
stant-current battery  is  placed  on  the  temple  or  the  neck,  while  the  negative  pole  is 
applied  to  the  previously  cocainized  cornea.  The  negative  pole  consists  of  a  solid  cylin- 
der of  silver,  7  nmi.  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by  an  insulating  envelope  of  caout^ 
chouc,  the  only  portion  exposed  being  the  surface  at  its  end,  which  is  concave  so  as  to 
fit  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  CJontact  between  the  electrode  and  the  cornea  is  effected 
by  a  drop  of  mercury,  which  readily  adheres  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  silver.  The 
current  intensity  employed  is  0.2  to  0.5  milliampdres  (AUeman). 
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Transplantation  of  the  cornea  Qceratoplasty)  may  be  used  to  partly  replace  dis- 
eased by  healthy  cornea.  Hippel's  trephine,  the  small  crown  of  which  is  set  in  rota- 
tion by  clock  work,  serves  for  performing  this  operation.  The  operation  was  first 
devised  with  the  view  of  making  a  transparent  spot  in  the  case  of  complete  opacity 
of  the  cornea  which  left  no  portion  open  for  iridectomy.  A  round  piece  is  excised 
with  the  trephine  from  the  opaque  cornea  usually  in  its  pupillary  area.  In  the  gap  is 
placed  a  piece  which  is  taken  from  a  healthy  cornea  with  the  same  trephine  crown  and 
which,  therefore,  exactly  fits  in  the  hole.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  take  the  piece 
designed  for  transplantation  from  a  human  cornea.  Opportunity  for  getting  this  is 
afforded  when  an  eye  with  a  sound  cornea  has  to  be  enucleated.  The  human  cornea 
has  the  advantage  over  that  of  animals  in  that  it  has  the  same  thickness  as  the  dis-  • 
eased  cornea  and  hence  fits  into  it,  and  also  because  it  becomes  readily  united.  Union 
in  fact  almost  alwa3rs  takes  place,  but  in  very  few  of  the  cases  as  yet  observed  has  the 
piece  thus  incorporated  remained  transparent.  In  other  cases  it  gets  opaque  in  the 
weeks  immediately  following,  and  so  much  so  generaUy  that  the  purpose  of  the  opera- 
tion— the  restoration  of  sight — is  not  attained.  Moreover,  I  have  had  no  better  results 
with  trephining  by  Hippel's  method  in  which  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  site  of  the  trephining.  On  the  other  hand,  transplanta- 
tion satisfactorily  accomplishes  its  object  when  the  case  is  one  of  thin,  protruding, 
or  fistulous  scars  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  entirely  in  order  to  prevent  subse- 
quent harmful  consequences.  The  operation  in  this  case  is  done  in  the  way  described 
above,  except  that  after  cutting  out  the  diseased  portion  we  must  start  from  the  open- 
ing and  free  the  iris  as  far  as  possible  from  its  attachments  to  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
effect  a  thorough  removal  of  the  anterior  synechia.  The  operation  is  possible  only 
when  the  scar  that  is  to  be  excised  has  not  too  great  an  extent,  and  it  requires  care 
and  skill  to  avoid  injuring  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  transplanted  portion  becomes 
opaque  in  these  cases  also,  but  the  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  to  replace  the 
thinned  scar  by  firm  tissue  and  to  remove  the  anterior  synechia,  is  not  on  this 
account  frustrated. 

Tattooing  should  be  applied  only  in  the  older  scars,  which  are  solid  and  flat.  For 
in  thin  or  ectatic  scars,  the  latter  may  be  weakened  by  the  inflammatory  reaction, 
which  always  follows  tattooing,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the  ectasis  or  even  an  elevation 
of  tension  may  be  set  up.  Nor  is  tattooing  a  proper  procedure  for  eyes  that  have  been 
through  a  severe  attack  of  irido-cyclitis,  since  this  disease  might  be  lighted  up  again 
by  the  operation. 

In  dense  white  scars  FrOhlich's  method  is  advisable.  By  cutting  a  shallow  furrow 
with  Hippel's  corneal  trephine  we  demarcate  a  circular  area  of  the  size  of  the  pupil  in  the 
scar.  Within  this  area  either  the  epithelium  alone  or  this  and  the  most  superficial  lamellse 
of  the  cornea  with  it  are  removed,  the  parts  thus  exposed  are  covered  with  minute  scari- 
fications, and  then  the  India  ink  is  rubbed  into  them.  In  the  course  of  years  the  black 
color  fades  somewhat  and  requires  to  be  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  is  opaque,  and 
the  rest  is  transparent,  tattooing  the  opaque  portion  may  actually  improve  the  sight, 
since  the  cicatrix,  being  made  less  transparent,  does  not  produce  as  much  diffusion  of 
light  as  before. 

V.    ECTASIiE     OF   THE   CORNEA. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  opacities,  so  also  in  the  case  of  ectasise  of  the 
cornea,  we  must  first  of  all  distinguish  whether  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  or  not.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  we 
make  the  following  subdivision  of  ectasiae  of  the  cornea: 

EctasisB  of  inflammatory  origin  .  .  -(  t^   ^^     .     .  ' 
-^       ^  y  Keratectasia. 

Ectasiae  of  non-inflammatory  origin  <  j^      t     l  h   ' 
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Fio. 


110. — ^ToTAL  Pbolapsb  or  TBB  Ibis. 


1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. 

46.  Symptoms. — A  staphyloma  is  a  protuberant  scar  originating 
in  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  wholly  or  in  part  replacing  the  cornea. 
We  distinguish  accordingly  between  total  and  partial  staphylomata. 
In  total  staphyloma  there  is  found  in  place  of  the  cornea  an  opaque, 
protuberant  cicatrix,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled  by  the  margin  of 

the  sclera  or  by  the  very 
outermost  rim  of  the  cornea, 
which  may  still  be  preserved. 
In  one  series  of  cases  the  pro- 
tuberant cornea  has  the  form 
of  a  cone  (staphyloma  totale 
conicum).  In  conical  staphy- 
loma the  protuberance  start- 
ing from  the  margin  of  the 
sclera  slopes  gradually  up  to 
its  apex  (Fig.  124).  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  protuber- 
ance is  hemispherical  (staphy- 
loma totale  sphsericum),  and 
its  walls,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sclera  or  even  overhang- 
ing it,  are  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  latter  (Fig.  120). 
The  spherical  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  conical  form 
in  total  staphyloma.  Many 
spherical  staphylomata,  above 
all  those  of  recent  date,  have 
such  a  very  thin  wall  that  the 
layer  of  black  pigment  (Fig. 
^ 120,  i)  on  its  posterior  surface 

Job  it  is  separated  only  by  Schlemm's  canal,  «.  For,  on  •  ^aat^  4-Vi«.^ii«»k  ;*  ak:m;««<» 
jount  of  tfiTelevation  of  tension,  tbe  peripbery  of  the  IS  Seen  thrOUgh  it,  Shimng 
1  hM  been  pressed  against  the.oomea  so  that  the  ante-       ^^Jj    ^    bluish    luSter.       Such 

staphylomata  accordingly 
form  a  slate-colored  or  bluish- 
black  hemisphere,  which  in 
form  and  color  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  a  blue  grape, 
whence  the  name  staphyloma 
{(na^oXijj  a  bunch  of  grapes).  Afterward  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
staphyloma  occurs.  If  this  takes  place  first  under  the  form  of  separate, 
stout  bands,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  constricted  in 
spots  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  blackberry,  what  is  called  staphy- 
loma racemosum  is  produced.    Old  staphylomata  have  for  the  most  part 


Fio.  120. — ^Total  Spherical  Staphyloma  op  the  Cor- 
nea WITH  CoNSBcxrmrB  Elevation  op  Tension, 
Originatino  prom  the  Total  Prolapse  op  the 
Iris  Represented  in  Fio.  110. 

Out  of  the  iris,  t  (Fi|E.  119),  which  has  been  thinned 
out  in  consequence  of  its  protrusion,  a  thick  cicatrix, 
N.  has  grown,  in  which  a  thin  spot,  a.  corresponds  to 
what  was  once  the  pupil  (|7,  Fig.  119},  while  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cicatrix  the  retmal  pigment  of  the 
iris  remains  as  a  black  coating,  i.  The  staphyloma  is 
ntly  directly  continuous  with  the  sclera,  S,  from 


account 

iris  has  been  pressed  agaii 
rior  chamber  (v.  Fig.  119)  has  disappeared,  and  the  iris 
and  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  fused  into  a 
single  mass  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  staphv- 
loma.  As  a  comparison  of  the  two  figures  shows,  the 
limits  of  the  comeo-scleral  margin  have  been  enlarged. 
Because  of  this,  and  also  because  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
lens,  L,  the  sonula  has  become  tightly  stretched,  and  has 
drawn  the  atrophic  ciliary  processes,  c,  inward.  The  lens 
is  oataractous,  shrunken,  and  has  at  its  anterior  pole  a 
pyramidal  cataract,  p. 
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a  thick  white  wall,  in  which  usually  one  or  two  dark  spots  may  be 
observed,  resulting  either  from  a  deposition  of  pigment  or  from  localized 
thinning  (Fig.  120,  a).  Staphylomata  are  generally  traversed  by  one  or 
two  pretty  large  vessels  originating  from  the  conjunctiva.  On  account 
of  the  opaqueness  of  the  staphyloma,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  all  taken  up  into  the  staphyloma — that  is, 
all  of  it  except  its  extreme  periphery,  which  is  so  closely  applied  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  what  remains  of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  anterior  chamber. 

A  partial  staphyloma  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  cornea.  It 
rises  as  a. white  prominence,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma 
partiale  conicum);  spherical  protuberances  (staphyloma  partiale  sph»- 
ricum)  are  pretty  rare  in  the  case  of  partial  staphylomata.  The  relation 
here,  therefore,  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the^ase  of  total  staphyloma. 
Partial  staphyloma  usually  extends  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  while  in  the  other  direction  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  cornea  of  varying  extent  which  is  still  left,  and  which,  moreover, 
is  generally  transparent,  so  that  the  iris  can  be  recognized  behind  it. 
The  iris  is  drawn  forward  to  the  staphyloma,  so  that  the  pupil  is  dis- 
placed toward  the  latter  and  often  partly  concealed  by  it.  Indeed,  the 
pupil  may  be  closed  up  altogether  if  the  whole  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris  is  incorporated  in  the  staphyloma  (as  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
total  staphyloma). 

Etiology* — Staphyloma  constitutes  the  final  outcome  of  the  corneal 
ulcer  with  perforation,  and  is  nothing  but  the  prolapsed  iris  which  has 
become  protruded  and  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue.  The  pro- 
tnision  may  be  primary  or  secondary  in  its  development. 

(a)  A  primary  protrusion  is  produced  in  the  following  way:  After 
perforation  of  the  cornea  has  occurred,  the  iris  becomes  prolapsed  and 
bulges  forward  because  it  is  too  weak  to  sustain  even  the  normal  intra- 
ocular pressure.  The  cicatrization  which  follows,  and  which  in  favorable 
cases  produces  flattening  of  the  prolapse,  can  not  in  unfavorable  cases 
do  away  with  the  protrusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolapsed  iris  remains 
protruded  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gradually  converted  into  cicatricial 
tissue;  it  becomes  consolidated  while  still  in  a  position  of  protrusion  (thus 
from  the  prolapse  of  iris  in  Fig.  119  is  formed  the  staphyloma  represented 
in  Fig.  129).  A  total  or  partial  staphyloma  develops  according  as  a  total 
or  piu*tial  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  existed.  The  causes  which  oppose  the 
conversion  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  into  a  flat  scar  and  which  favor  the 
formation  of  a  staphyloma  are  chiefly  two:  The  first  is  large  size  of  the 
perforation.  In  very  small  perforations  there  is  no  development  what- 
ever of  staphyloma;  and  the  larger  the  perforation,  the  more  likely  is  it 
that  a  staphyloma  will  develop.  The  second  cause  is  improper  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  this  regard  the  chief  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered are,  in  adults,  great  physical  exertion;  in  children,  crying,  and  also 
squeezing  together  of  the  Uds;  and,  in  both,  great  straining  at  stool.    The 
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temporary  increase  of  tension  induced  by  this  means  distends  the  newly 
formed  and  yielding  cicatricial  tissue;  but  as  the  latter  has  no  elasticity, 
it  does  not  return  to  its  former  dimensions  after  the  elevation  of  tension 
has  disappeared,  but  remains  permanently  protruded.  In  that  case, 
however,  a  permanent  protrusion  leads  sooner  or  later  to  permanent 
increase  of  tension  which  now  does  not  have  its  cause  in  external  influ- 
ences but  in  the  obliteration  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  produced  by 
the  incarceration  of  the  iris. 

(6)  We  speak  of  a  secondary  protrusion  when  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
at  first  heals  with  the  formation  of  a  flat  scar,  which  latter  afterwards 
bulges  out  again.  The  cause  of  this  is  frequently  supplied  by.  the  same 
injiuious  influences  that  have  been  enumerated  above — e.  g.,  by  the  too 
early  resumption  of  work  by  a  patient  with  a  recently  cicatrized  corneal 
ulcer.  The  recent  cicatrix  is  still  too  yielding  to  offer  a  proper  resistance 
to  the  repeated  though  transitory  elevations  of  intra-ocular  pressure, 
and  so  becomes  gradually  distended.  But  in  any  case  a  protrusion  is 
sure  to  occur  whenever  the  inclusion  of  the  iris  is  of  such  a  kind  that  by 
it  there  are  produced  a  blocking  of  the  channels  of  outflow  (page  14)  and 
consequently  a  permanent  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension.  This  is  very 
often  the  case  in  partial  inclusion  of  the  iris  and  very  regularly  so  in 
inclusion  of  the  whole  pupillary  margin  (seclusio  pupillae.  Figs.  122-124). 

In  individual  cases  a  primary  and  secondary  protrusion  can  not 
always  be  sharply  differentiated.  A  very  frequent  case  is  that  in  which  the 
iris,  being  extensively  prolapsed,  is  protruded  from  the  start;  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  in  this  case  being  at  first  normal  and  afterwards  gradually 
rising,  so  that  the  protrusion  then  increases  still  more. 

A  staphyloma,  accordingly,  in  its  origin  is  not  a  bulging  of  the  cor- 
neal tissue,  but  of  the  iris.  It  develops  from  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  which 
is  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue — ^that  is,  it  develops  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  cornea  no  longer  exists.  It  would  therefore  be  more  correct 
to  speak  of  staphyloma  iridis.  In  fact,  the  transition  from  prolapse  of 
iris  to  staphyloma  is  altogether  gradual,  so  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
development  the  protrusion  in  the  eye  may  be  equally  well  denoted  as 
an  old  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  as  a  recent  staphyloma. 

Consequep::es  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. — ^The  sight  is  always 
diminished,  in  total  staphyloma  it  is  reduced  to  the  mere  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  light  and  darkness.  In  partial  staphyloma  the  degree 
of  sight  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  part  of  the  cornea  that  is  still 
preserved,  and  also  upon  the  position  of  the  pupil.  Even  in  the  most 
favorable  case,  in  which  a  part  of  the  pupil  happens  still  to  lie  behind 
perfectly  transparent  cornea,  the  sight  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  ins- 
ular curvature  which  is  present  not  only  at  the  site  of  the  staphyloma  itself, 
but  to  a  less  degree  over  the  whole  cornea.  Large  staphylomata  produce 
a  very  conspicuous  disfigurement.  They  also  cause  trouble  by  giving 
rise  through  mechanical  irritation  to  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, with  increased  secretion,  lachrymation,  etc.  Closure  of  the  lids 
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is  rendered  difficult  in  the  case  of  large  staphylomata  by  the  great  size 
of  the  protrusion;  the  apex  of  the  latter,  being  but  incompletely  covered 
by  the  lids,  becomes  dry  (xerotic),  or  becomes  the  site  of  ulcers  (athero- 
matous ulcers).  Sometimes  the  lids  are  forced  so  much  apart  by  the 
staphyloma  that  ectropion  develops. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  ele- 
vaHon  of  tension.  With  regard  to  the  relation  between  this  and  the  staphy- 
loma, two  sets  of  cases  exist — i.  e.,  the  increase  of  tension  may  be  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  staphyloma. 

But  when  a  staphyloma  has  once  developed,  elevation  of  tension  is 
always  present.  Besides  causing  the  increase  of  intra-ocular  pressure 
that  is  perceptible  to  the  touch,  this  elevation  of  tension  finds  its  chief 
expression  in  a  diminution  of  sight,  which  finally  ends  in  complete  blind- 
ness. Pain,  too,  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  elevation  of  tension. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  tension  has  set  in,  it  gives  rise  to 
further  changes  both  in  the  staphyloma  and  also  in  the  whole  eyeball. 
Thin-walled  staphylomata  are  made  to  protrude  farther  and  farther  by 
the  heightened  pressure,  and  thus  suffer  an  increasing  attenuation  of  their 
wall,  until  the  latter,  from  almost  any  trifling  cause,  ruptures  at  some 
particularly  yielding  spot.  Opening  of  the  staphyloma  may  also  occur 
from  perforation  of  one  of  those  ulcers  which  so  frequently  develop  at  the 
apex  of  the  staphyloma,  either  as  a  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  nutrition  of  the  scar  tissue.  In  either  case  when 
perforation  takes  place  the  aqueous  humor  is  discharged  in  great 
abundance;  and  the  staphyloma  collapses,  becomes  smaller,  and  remains 
so  for  some  time.  But  perforation  of  the  staphyloma  may  also  be  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  intra-ocular  hemorrhage,  or  by  severe  irido-cyclitis 
or  panophthalmitis.  Then  the  eyeball  undergoes  atrophy,  and  by  this 
means  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  of  the  staphyloma  takes  place. 

The  scleral  portion  of  the  eyeball,  too,  when  the  elevation  of  tension 
has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  gives  way  and  becomes  distended,  espe- 
cially in  young  people  in  whom  the  sclera  is  more  extensible.  In  this 
case  we  observe  both  total  and  partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera.  In  the 
former,  the  sclera  becomes  uniformly  distended,  the  entire  eyeball  grows 
larger,  and  the  sclera  becomes  so  thin  as  to  look  bluish  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  chorioidal  pigment  shines  through  it.  In  the  second 
case,  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea  bulges  forward  under  the 
form  of  a  circumscribed  swelling,  which  appears  dark  from  the  pigment 
shining  through  it;  intercalary  and  ciliary  staphylomata  (see  §  56)  are 
developed.  Very  frequently  general  and  partial  ectasisB  of  the  sclera 
are  found  simultaneously  in  the  same  eye,  which  may  thus  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

47.  Treatment. — Stress  is  chiefly  to  be  laid  upon  prophylaxis.  The 
physician  who  has  to  treat  an  eye  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  must  make 
every  endeavor  to  secure  the  production  of  a  flat  cicatrix.  He  should 
not  suffer  a  staphyloma  to  develop  before  his  very  eyes.  In  tliis  con- 
nection, what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  (page  244) 
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may  be  consulted.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  formation 
of  a  flat  cicatrix  we  must,  while  the  latter  is  still  recent,  take  measures 
to  keep  it  from  bulging  out  again.  With  this  end  in  view  we  should 
refrain  from  discharging  the  patient  too  soon  from  treatment,  and  par- 
ticularly we  must  advise  him  to  abstain  for  a  long  time  from  all  severe 
physical  exertion.  It  is  often  advisable  before  discharging  the  patient 
to  perform  an  iridectomy,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  as  by  this  means 
the  subsequent  development  of  an  ectasis  is  most  effectually  counter- 
acted. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  staphyloma  which  has  already  developed, 
our  treatment  must  have  a  different  object  in  view,  according  as  the 
case  in  hand  is  a  total  or  a  partial  staphyloma.  With  the  former  the 
sight  is  irreparably  lost,  since  there  is  no  transparent  cornea  left;  we 
must  hence  confine  ourselves  to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the 
disfigurement  produced  by  the  staphyloma.  With  partial  staphylomata, 
our  first  aim  is  to  improve  whatever  sight  may  be  left,  or  at  least  to 
preserve  it  from  further  injury  (as  would  be  produced  by  increase  of 
tension).  The  methods  which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  staphyloma 
are  all  of  an  operative  character. 

(a)  Toted  Staphyloma, — The  simplest  procedure  is  incision  of  the 
staphyloma.  This  is  done  with  the  expectation  that  as  a  consequence 
of  it  the  staphyloma  will  collapse,  and,  because  of  the  retraction  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  of  which  it  consists,  will  remain  permanently  flat. 
Evidently  this  procedure  is  crowned  with  success  only  when  the  staphy- 
loma is  thin- walled  enough  to  collapse  after  the  incision  has  been  made; 
it  is,  therefore,  indicated  only  in  those  recent  staphylomata  which  are 
still  akin  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  incision  is  made  by  means  of  a 
cataract  knife.  The  section  is  made  in  various  ways:  either  in  a  straight 
Une  and  transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  staphyloma  (Kiichler), 
or  in  a  curved  direction  and  concentrically  with  the  lower  corneal  mar- 
gin, so  that  a  flap  is  formed  of  the  wall  of  the  staphyloma.  The  latter 
way  of  making  the  section  has  the  advantage  of  causing  a 'marked 
gaping  of  the  wound,  since  the  flap  contracts  owing  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  Consequently,  the  lips  of  the  woimd  are 
prevented  from  rapidly  reuniting,  in  which  case  the  ectasis  would  soon 
be  reproduced  and  the  incision  would  have  to  be  repeated.  If  the 
wound  in  the  flap  should  not  gape  sufficiently,  the  flap  must  be  re- 
trenched by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  it.  After  the  completion  of  the 
section,  the  lens,  in  case  it  is  still  in  the  eye,  must  be  removed  by  lacerat- 
ing the  anterior  capsule. 

Simple  ablation  of  the  staphyloma  by  Beer's  method  is  performed 
by  first  separating  the  lower  half  of  the  staphyloma  from  its  base  by  a 
curved  incision  made  with  the  cataract  knife.  The  flap  thus  formed  is 
grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  then  the  upper  half  of  the  staphyloma 
is  cut  off  from  its  base  by  means  of  the  scissors.  The  lens,  which  now 
presents,  is   removed   by  opening   the   capsule.     The  gap  which  has 
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been  substituted  for  the  staphyloma  by  the  operation  may  now  be  left 
to  be  closed  by  the  unaided  action  of  cicatrization.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  close  the  gap  by  sutures  passed  through  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  staphyloma,  which  have  been  left  for  the  purpose. 
These  sutures  on  being  drawn  tight  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  horizontally. 

A  still  more  secure  union  is  effected  if  we  follow  up  the  ablation  with 
a  conjunctival  suture  (De  Wecker),  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  at  present.  We  begin  the  operation  by  divid- 
ing the  conjunctiva  all  round  the  limbus  and  separating  it  for  some 
little  distance  from  the  subjacent  sclera,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  for- 
ward to  the  proper  extent.    Then  we  pass  the  threads  through  the  free 


[Fio.121. — ^Abscission  of  SrAPHYLoiiA.    Knapp's  Method.    (After  Norris  and  OliTer.) 

Before  abscising  the  staphvloma  a  stitch  is  entered  4  mm.  above  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cor- 
nea (at  e),  passed  temporally  through  the  conjunctiva  and  episcleral  tissue,  brought  out  so  as  to  form 
the  loop  0,  re-entered  below  at  d,  and  brought  out  again  beneath  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea. 
A  similar  stitch  is  passed  on  the  nasal  side.  The  staphyloma  is  then  abscised  bv  Beer's  method  and 
the  two  ends  c  and  d  of  the  first  stitch  drawn  taut  imtil  the  loop  e  is  converted  into  a  straight  line. 
The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  inner  stitch.  The  gap  made  by  the  abscission  is  thus  converted  into 
a  vertical  slit.    The  sutures  are  then  tied. — D.J 

edge  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  do  this  by  running  through  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  a  number  of  vertical  threads,  which  subsequently  are 
tied  so  as  to  form  interrupted  sutures.  Before  the  sutures  are  drawn 
tight,  we  ablate  the  staphyloma  as  in  Beer's  method,  and  expel  the  lens 
from  the  eye.  Then  we  close  the  conjunctival  wound  by  knotting  the 
sutures.  We  may  also  apply  the  suture  by  passing  a  single  thread  in 
and  out  all  round  the  margin  of  the  detached  conjunctiva,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  out  close  by  each  other,  and, 
when  they  are  knotted  together,  constrict  the  conjunctiva  after  the 
manner  of  a  tobacco  bag  (tobacco-bag  suture).  After  passing  stitches 
through  the  conjunctiva,  we  turn  the  latter  back  and  the  stitches  with 
it,  and  then  carefully  scrape  off  the  limbus  conjunctivae  as  well  as  the 
epithelium  at  the  margin  of  the  staphyloma,  since  if  we  did  not  do  so 
the  conjunctiva,  being  stitched  over  an  epithelial-clad  surface  would  not 
adhere  to  it.    Then  we  abscise  the  staphyloma  by  Beer's  method,  in 
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such  a  way  that  a  narrow  marginal  portion  is  left  above  and  below. 
Through  these  marginal  portions  threads  which  are  designed  to  close 
the  gap  in  the  eyeball  are  passed  and  drawn  out  into  loops.  Then 
before  the  stitches  are  approximated  we  expel  the  lens  by  opening  the 
lens  capsule.  We  apply  the  stitches  beforehand,  because  after  the  lens 
is  removed  there  is  risk  that  the  vitreous  will  escape,  and  hence,  we 
ought  not  to  be  losing  time  in  appl3dng  sutures,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  close  the  wound  promptly  by  tying  threads  that  have  been  al- 
ready passed.  Last  of  all,  the  stitches  that  have  been  passed  through 
the  conjunctiva  are  drawn  together  and  tied. 

Ablation  with  the  application  of  a  suture  is  suitable  for  all  cases  of 
old  staphylomata  with  thick  walls,  for  which  incision  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

Those  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  which  a  considerable 
ectasis  of  the  sclera  has  developed  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion are  in  general  not  adapted  for  ablation.  We  should  then  run  the 
risk  of  getting  a  violent  hemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
diminution  of  the  previously  increased  tension.  For  such  cases,  in 
which  the  eyeball  is  increased  sometimes  to  quite  an  enormous  size, 
the  only  thing  feasible  is  enucleation,  which  relieves  the  troublesome 
symptoms  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  disfigurement,  inasmuch  as 
an  artificial  eye  can  then  be  worn  in  place  of  the  hideous,  enlarged  eye- 
ball. For  the  method  of  performing  enucleation,  see  the  section  on 
Operations  (§   166). 

(6)  Partial  Staphyloma, — In  this,  treatment  seeks  a  threefold  ob- 
ject: to  improve  the  sight,  to  cause  flattening  of  the  ectasis,  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  to  do  away  with 
it  in  case  it  has  already  set  in. 

Simple  incision,  which  must  be  followed  up  by  the  application  of  a 
pressure  bandage  for  a  pretty  long  time,  accomplishes  its  end  only  in 
recent  staphylomata,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  soft.  In  older  and 
thicker  scars,  excision,  with  or  without  the  operation  of  uniting  the 
edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  most  ap- 
proved remedy  that  we  possess  against  ectatic  scars  is  iridectomy.  TWs 
should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  incision  lies  in  the  sclera 
and  a  broad  coloboma  is  produced,  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the  iris. 
We  try  to  find  for  our  iridectomy  that  spot  which  represents  the  great- 
est improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  vision,  the  pupil  being  shifted 
to  a  point  behind  the  most  transparent  part  of  the  cornea.  Further- 
more, by  means  of  the  iridectomy,  an  increase  in  tension  is  prevented 
from  developing,  or,  if  it  has  already  developed,  it  is  done  away  with. 
Moreover,  in  cases  of  staphylomata  with  thin  walls,  a  flattening  of  the 
ectasis  is  obtained  by  the  iridectomy,  if  the  eye  is  kept  beneath  a  pres- 
sure bandage  for  a  long  time  after  the  operation.  In  thick-walled  and 
unyielding  staphylomata,  it  is  advisable  to  combine  excision  with  iri- 
dectomy.   We  begin  by  doing  the  former,  and  put  off  the  iridectomy  to 
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some  weeks  later,  when  a  flat  cicatrix  forms — doing  this  to  prevent  renewed 
bulging  of  the  recent  cicatrix.  A  very  small  staphyloma  we  may  remove 
completely  by  excising  with  a  corneal  trephine  and  implanting  a  piece  of 
normal  cornea  in  the  gap  (transplantation  of  cornea,  see  page  305). 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  partial  staphyloma  in  which,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  tension,  the  sight  has  been  already  either  in  great  part  or 
altogether  annihilated,  no  gain  in  this  regard  can  be  expected;  yet  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  best  to  perform  iridectomy  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  consequences  of  the  increased  tension,  such  as  partid  ectasis  of 
the  sclera,  enlargement  of  the  entire  eyeball,  etc.  Of  course,  iridectomy 
can  be  performed  in  such  cases  only  so  long  as  the  anterior  chamber  is 
still  existent.  When  by  increased  tension  the  iris  has  been  squeezed 
against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  cemented  to  it,  iridectomy 
has  become  technically  impossible. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  the  therapeutic  means  at  our 
command,  the  cicatrix  in  many  cases  keeps  constantly  bulging  anew, 
the  increase  in  tension  returns  every  time,  and  thus  the  eye  slowly  but 
inevitably  goes  blind. 

Anatomy  of  Staphyloma  op  the  Cornea. — ^The  wall  of  the  staphyloma  consists 
of  a  dense,  tough  cicatricial  tissue,  which  is  traversed  by  a  few  vessels,  and  often  con- 
tains pigment  imbedded  in  it.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  differs  greatly ;  it  varies 
from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  thickness  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  normal  cornea,  and  more.  Very  thick  staphylomata  are  often  as  hard  as  cartilage, 
and  when  ablation  is  performed  can.  scarcely  be  cut  through.  Thick  and  thin  spots 
frequently  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  same  staphyloma  (Figs.  120  and  124).  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  staphyloma  is  covered  by  a  thick,  irregular  layer  of  epithelium,  some- 
times containing  epithelial  pearls.  The  posterior  surface  is  frequently  uneven,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  in  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  black 
pigment  (Fig.  120,  t,  and  Fig.  124),  which  is  nothing  but  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
of  the  iris.  As  however,  this  has  to  be  distributed  over  such  a  large  surface,  it  is  rare- 
fied, so  that  the  epithelial  coating  shows  numerous  gaps,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
staphyloma,  corresponding  to  what  was  once  the  pupil,  it  is  often  entirely  wanting. 
Through  staphylomata  with  thin  walls  light  can  be  passed  by  means  of  focal  illumi- 
nation, and  in  this  way  the  pigment  layer  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  living  eye. 
Why  Bowman's  membrane  should  be  wanting  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  staphy- 
loma, and  Descemet's  membrane  on  its  posterior  surface,  is  self-evident  since  the 
staphyloma  is  not  cicatrized  cornea,  but  is  iris,  and  represents  a  spot  at  which  the 
oomea  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  only  on  the  sloping  sides  and  the  edges  of  the  staphy- 
loma, which  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  that  both  these  membranes  can 
still  be  demonstrated.  This  is  more  the  case  in  a  conical  than  in  a  spherical  staphy- 
loma. A  spherical  staphyloma,  in  fact,  is  produced  in  cases  where  the  sides  of  the 
perforation  shelve  off  abruptly,  so  that  the  cornea  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opening  has  its  normal  thickness.  In  this  case,  when  the  prolapsed  iris  is  driven 
out  into  the  opening,  the  adjoining  corneal  tissue  takes  little  or  no  part  in  it.  The  sides 
of  the  prolapse  rise  at  right  angles  to  the  adjoining  corneal  surface,  and  thus  a  spherical 
staphyloma  is  formed.  A  staphyloma  of  this  sort  readily  develops  when,  as  in  Fig. 
119,  only  a  narrow  marginal  rim  of  cornea  is  left.  This  rim  then  is  afterward  carried 
forward  imder  the  influence  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  while  the  sclera  being  firm 
offers  resistance,  so  that  now  there  is  a  furrow  formed  at  the  cornea-scleral  junction 
(Fig.  120).  The  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  develop  such  a  furrow,  since  even  under 
normal  conditions  it  forms  a  re-entrant  angle.  A  conical  staphyloma,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  result  of  a  less  extensive  perforation  (Fig.  122),  in  which  the  portions  of 
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cornea  forming  the  walls  of  the  aperture  taper  down  toward  the  latter,  and  on  account 
of  their  thinness  are  driven  forward  at  the  same  time  with  the  prolapsed  iris.  The  fully 
developed  ectasis,  therefore,  consists  only  in  its  central  part  of  old  prolapsed  iris,  its 
lateral  slopes  being  in  large  part  formed  of  the  tapering,  protruded  cornea  (Fig.  124). 
For  this  reason  the  ectasis  does  not  rise  abruptly  from  the  cornea,  but  presents  a  gradual 
slope  from  its  margin  up,  so  that  a  conical  shape  is  thus  given  it. 

In  staphyloma  the  iris  persists  as  an  independent  structure  only  in  cases  in  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  pupil  has  remained  free,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 


F108.  122-124. — Development  or  a  Total  Conical  Staphyloma, 


8X1. 


Fig.  122. — A  large  ulcer  has  destroyed  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea.  Into  the  aperture  left 
by  the  perforation  projects  the  iris;  on  the  right  side,  r,  presenting  onlv  by  its  pupillary  border,  while  on 
the  left  side,  L  it  forms  a  real  prolapse.  A  gray  mass,  0,  composed  of  coagulated  fibrm,  pus  oorpusdee, 
and  detritus,  fills  the  perforation  and  covers  the  exposed  iris.  The  anterior  chamber.  9,  is  very  shallow, 
and  nevertheless  the  posterior  chamber  has  become  shallower  as  well,  because  the  lens  is  pushed  for> 
ward.     Moreover,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sonula,  has  an  increased  curvature. 

Fio.  123. — In  place  of  the  prolapsed  iris  a  somewhat  protuberant  scar  has  developed,  which  is 
thinner  than  the  cornea,  and  in  whicn  is  included  the  entire  pupUlarv  margin  of  the  ins.  In  oons»- 
ouence  of  this  seolusio  pupilln  the  whole  iris  has  been  pushed  forward  right  up  against  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  anterior  chamber  has  disappeared  and  the  posterior  chamber  nas  become  correspcmdin^y 
deeper.  The  lens  has  re-acquired  its  normal  shape,  and  shows  beginnin|(  opacification  of  its  cortical 
layers  and  wrinkling  of  the  anterior  capsule  in  the  region  formerly  oocupiea  by  the  pupil,  k. 

Fio.  124. — ^The  increase  of  tension  that  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  sedusio  pupilhe  has  produeed 
a  uniform  protrusion  H>f  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea,  which  now  form  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
conical  protuberance,  and  which  are  not  separated  by  anv  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  the  central 
dcatrix.  On  the  right  side  of  the  drawinc  the  iris  can  stiU  be  made  out,  although  fast  adhtf^it  to  the 
cornea  and  greatly  atrophied.  On  the  left  side  nothing  is  left  of  the  iris  but  the  retinal  pigmoit  layer 
coating  the  posterior  wall  of  the  staphyloma.  The  wall  of  the  staphyloma  shows  various  protuber- 
ances causeci  by  the  constant  increase  in  tension.  The  largest  of  these,  a,  situated  directly  in  front  of 
the  ciliary  bodv,  represents  a  beginning  intercalary  staphvloma.  The  posterior  chamber  is  very  deep^ 
the  ciliary  body,  owing  to  atrophy,  is  flattened  out,  and  the  lens  is  shrunken,  flat  like  a  cak^  and 
presoits  a  capsular  thickening,  k. 


bers  can  communicate  through  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  pupillary  border 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  cicatrix  (seclusio  pupills),  increase  of  tension  sets  in, 
and  as  the  iris  is  consequently  pushed  forward  right  up  to  the  cornea  (Fig.  123),  the 
shallow  anterior  chamber,  which  was  present  at  the  outset  (Figs.  119  and  122,  v),  dis- 
appears. Then  the  iris  becomes  more  and  more  intimately  adherent  to  the  cornea, 
and  becomes  constantly  thinner  and  thinner  as  a  result  of  atrophy,  so  that  at  last 
scarcely  anything  of  it  but  the  pigment  layer  remains  to  cover  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  staphyloma  (Fig.  124).  In  such  cases,  even  when  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
cornea  are  still  somewhat  transparent,  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy  has  become 
technically  impossible. 
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As  the  anterior  chamber  beoomes  shallower  the  posterior  becomes  deeper;  in 
total  staphylomata,  the  whole  large  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  staphy- 
loma  and  the  lens  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  posterior  chamber  (Figs.  120  and  124). 

The  ciliary  body  suffers  mainly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  tension,  which  causes 
it  to  atrophy,  especially  if  an  ectasis  of  the  sclera  develops  in  the  cihary  region  (staphy- 
loma ciliare).  Furthermore,  the  ciliary  processes  are  sometimes  very  strongly  pulled 
upon  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  are  thus  elongated  (c,  Fig.  120). 

The  lens  very  frequently  suffers  changes  in  the  case  of  staph^omata.  In  total 
staphylomata  it  is  often  entirely  wanting,  because  it  has  been  discharged  from  the 
eye  through  the  pupil  at  the  time  when  a  large  perforation  existed.  If  the  lens  is  still 
present  it  frequently  shows  alterations  of  position,  being  tilted  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  bulging  of  the  staphyloma.  Sometimes  we  find  it  partially  adherent  to  the 
staphyloma,  or  it  vibrates  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  because  of  the  atrophy  of 
the  stretched  zonula  of  Zinn.  These  alterations  in  the  lens  favor  the  development  of 
an  increase  in  tension;  for  this  reason,  after  performing  incision  or  ablation  of  the 
staphyloma,  we  remove  the  lens  from  the  eye.  Very  frequently  the  lens  is  rendered 
opaque  either  in  toto  or  only  at  its  anterior  pole  (anterior  polar  cataract,  p,  Fig.  120). 
In  some  few  cases  we  may  find  the  lens  greatly  diminished  in  size,  or  even  shrunken 
into  a  mere  membrane  (Fig.  124). 

The  deejier  parts  of  the  eye  also  suffer  from  the  increase  in  tension.  Excavation 
of  the  optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  and  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  thus 
develop. 

As  a  rule,  the  increase  of  tension  resulting  from  staphyloma  develops  quite  gradu- 
ally. But  sometimes  protrusions  of  the  cicatrix  and  increase  of  tension  take  place 
simultaneously  and  in  a  sudden  fashion,  as  the  following  example  may  illustrate:  A 
person  has  had  an  ulcus  serpens  which  has  destroyed  the  cornea  in  its  central  part. 
Under  suitable  treatment  the  prolapsed  iris  is  in  process  of  transformation  into  a  flat 
cicatrix.  Then,  one  morning  the  patient  complains  of  violent  pain  which  has  suddenly 
developed  in  the  eye.  After  removing  the  bandage  we  find  the  eye,  which  the  day 
before  was  almost  free  from  irritation,  now  the  seat  of  a  dusky  ciliary  injection.  The 
cicatrix  is  bulged  forward  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shal- 
low, or  is  altogether  abolished,  because  the  iris  is  pressed  against  the  cornea.  The 
latter  looks  diiU,  and  small  hemorrhages  are  visible  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  eye  is  hard,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  An  external  cause  for  this 
sudden  change  in  the  course  of  heahng  is  generally  not  discoverable. 

2.  Keralectasia. 

48.  By  keratectasia  we  understand  a  protrusion  of  the  cornea;  which 
makes  its  appearance  after  inflammation  of  the  latter,  without,  how- 
ever, any  perforation  having  taken  place.  The  protrusion,  therefore, 
in  this  case  consists  of  corneal  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  staphylo- 
mata, in  which  it  is  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  From  ectasise  of 
the  cornea  of  non-inflammatory  origin — i.  e.,  keratoconus  and  kerato- 
globus — the  inflammatory  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  bulging  portion  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, is  opaque. 

Inflammation  produces  protrusion  of  the  cornea  by  thinning  it  or 
by  softening  it.  It  produces  protrusion  by  thinning  in  those  cases  in 
Tirhich  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  destoyed  the  superficial  lamellae  of  the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  posterior  lamellae  are  no  longer  able  by 
themselves  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (keratectasia  ex 
ulcere,  Fig.  125).    If  all  the  layers  as  far  as  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
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have  been  destroyed,  a  hernia  of  this  membrane  (keratocele)  is  produced, 
which  may  cicatrize  in  this  ectatic  form.  In  this  case  this  hernia  per- 
sists as  a  perfectly  transparent  vesicle  which  projects  above  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  an  opaque  cicatricial  ring. 

Ectasis  of  the  cornea  may  also  take  place  because  of  a  softening 
that  results  from  inflammation.  Under  this  head  belong  the  keraiec- 
tasia  e  yanno,  which  develops  when  a  thick  pannus  penetrates  pretty 
deeply  into  the  cornea  proper,  also  the  keratectasia  following  paren- 
chymatous keratitis.  In  these  cases  the  cornea  protrudes  as  a  whole 
and  uniformly,  while  in  keratectasia  ex  ulcere  it  is  generally  only  a 
local  protrusion  that  is  present. 

A  consequence  common  to  all  inflammatory  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  is 
that  the  protruding  portions  have  very  little  power  of  regaining  their 
transparency.  Accordingly,  the  prognosis  for  vision  in  pannus,  kera- 
titis parenchymatosa,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  more  un- 


Fio.  125. — Keratectasia  ex  Ulcere.     Magnified  25  X  1. 


The  thinned  and  bulging  cicatrix,  N,  is  distin^ished  from  the  surrounding  normal  cornea  by  its 
denser  structure.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman's  membrane,  b,  is  wanting 
in  this  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  Descemet's  membrane,  d  along  with  its  epithelium  is  everywhere 
present — a  proof  that  the  uloer  has  not  perforated. 

favorable  as  soon  as  protrusion  of  the  cornea  shows  itself.  And  in 
considering  the  prognosis  we  must  take  into  account,  besides  the  opac- 
ity of  the  bulging  cornea,  its  alteration  in  curvature  and  the  resulting 
alteration  of  refraction  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  keratectasia  is  followed 
by  increase  of  tension. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  a  fully  developed  keratectasia;  it  is 
attended  with  success  only  when  there  is  a  question  of  combating  a 
protrusion  that  is  in  process  of  development.  The  means  suited  for 
this  latter  purpose  are  repeated  punctures  of  the  cornea  with  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  a  pressure  bandage,  and  iridectomy.  Very  small 
ectasise,  as,  for  example,  small  keratoceles,  we  may  perforate  with  a 
cautery  point  and  then  induce  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  by  the 
long-continued  application  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

Keratectasia  corresponds  to  applanatio  comese,  staphyloma  to  phthisis  come®.  In 
the  two  former  cases  the  cornea  itself  is  protruded  or  flattened  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation. In  staphyloma  and  in  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cornea  is  either  partially 
or  wholly  destroyed,  and  it  is  the  prolapsed  iris  that  forms  the  ectatic  or  flattened  cicatrix. 

Marginal  ectasia  with  obHquity  of  the  cornea  or  with  a  general  protrusion  of  it 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  catarrhal  ulcers  (page  132)  or  senile  marginal  atrophy  (page  295). 
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3.  Keratoconua, 

49.  Symptoms  and  Course. — In  keratoconus,  the  central  part  of  the 
cornea  very  gradually  and  without  inflammatory  symptoms  begins  to 
bulge  forward  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  At  first  the  cornea  is  perfectly 
transparent;  and  its  peripheral  portions  keep  their  normal  curvature. 
Accordingly,  the  bulging  forward  of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  as  long  as 
it  has  not  advanced  too  far,  is  recognized  only  by  the  diminution  in 
size  which  the  corneal  reflex  presents  in  the  central  part  of  the  cornea. 
In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  bulging  of  the  center  con- 
stantly increases,  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  cornea  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  conical  projection;  so  that  we  can  perceive  the  conical 
shape  of  the  cornea  at  a  glance,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  eye 
from  the  side  (Fig.  126).  Finally,  the  apex  of  the  cone  becomes  opaque 
and  its  surface  uneven. 

To  the  patient  the  disease  makes  itself  apparent  only  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  vision.  The  eye  becomes  apparently  myopic,  so  that  all 
objects  have  to  be  brought  up  very  close. 
Nevertheless,  perfectly  sharp  vision  is  not  at- 
tainable by  means  of  spherical  concave  glasses, 
because  the  bulging  of  the  cornea  is  not  spher- 
ical, but  conical  (hyperboUc).  By  the  devel- 
opment of  the  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone 
the  visual  power  is,  of  course,  still  further 
reduced. 

Keratoconus  is  a  rare  disease,  which,  as 
a  rule,  affects  both  eyes.  It  begins  for  the 
most  part  between  the  twelfth  and  the  twen-  "^ 

tieth  year,  develops  very  gradually  in  the  course       ^^°-  (AfuTEfs^hdg") ''''"• 
of  years  to  the  height  above  described,  and 

ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  subsidence  of  the 
ectasis  is  not  observed;  but  ulceration  or  rupture  of  the  cornea  is  not 
observed  either.  Nor  does  increase  in  tension,  which  so  frequently 
develops  in  inflammatory  ectasi»  of  the  cornea,  occur. 

The  caiLse  of  the  protrusion  lies  in  a  progressive  thinning  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  gives  way  before  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  [i.e.,  the  tension  is  relatively  too  high  (see  page  20). 
— D.]    How  this  thinning  is  produced  is  imknown. 

Treatment  can  point  to  but  slight  results  in  this  disease.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  cases  of  moderate  intensity,  and  particularly  if  after  being 
under  observation  for  a  long  time  they  prove  to  be  stationary  it  is  best 
to  content  ourselves  with  an  optical  correction  of  the  refractive  error. 
Usually  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  sight  can  be  secured  by  con- 
cave spherical  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with  cylinders.  [In 
selected  cases  marked  improvement  of  sight  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
disks  with  stenopseic  holes  or  slits,  the  size  and  shape  of  these  being  de- 
termined by  careful  experiment  (Mackay,  Hensen,  Snellen,  Fox). — D.] 
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When  the  protrusion  has  become  so  great  that  serviceable  vision  cannot 
be  obtained  even  with  glasses,  an  operation  is  indicated.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  substitute  a  resistant  cicatrix  for  the  attenuated  apex  of  the 
cone.  For  this  purpose  the  latter  is  destroyed  by  excision  or  by  cauteri- 
zation. The  former  is  done  with  the  corneal  trephine,  the  latter  with  the 
galvano-cautery  and  if  necessary  the  operation  must  be  repeated  several 
times  until  sufficient  flattening  of  the  cone  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  scar.  Since  the  corneal  cicatrix  thus  obtained  lies  directly  in 
front  of  the  pupil,  a  displacement  of  the  pupil  to  one  side  by  means  of  an 
iridectomy  is  afterward  usually  required;  also  tattooing  of  the  central 
scar  to  diminish  the  dazzling. 

4.  KeraiogldbuB. 

50.  In  keratoglobus  the  cornea  as  a  whole  is  larger  than  normal. 
Keratoglobus  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general  enlargement 
of  the  eyeball  that  constitutes  hydrophthalmus  (buphthalmus),  and  for 
this  reason  reference  must  be  made  to  the  latter  disease  (§  83)  for  its 
description. 

By  many  authors  the  expression  staphyloma  comese  is  employed  in  a  broader 
sense,  and  all  ectasise  of  the  cornea  are  designated  under  this  name.  In  that  case  a 
further  division  of  the  term  is  made  by  distinguishing  the  transparent  ectasi®  of  the 
cornea,  keratoconus  and  keratoglobus,  under  the  name  of  staphyloma  pellucidum, 
from  cicatricial  staphylomata  and  from  keratectasifld. 

In  kercUoconus  the  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  thin- 
ning of  the  latter  within  the  area  of  the  conical  protrusion.  This  thinning  of  the  cornea 
within  the  area  of  the  conical  protrusion  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  apex  of  the  cone  can  be  dimpled  by  means  of  a  sound.  Anatomical  examinations 
also  have  demonstrated  that  the  cornea  may  be  reduced  in  its  center  to  a  third  of  its 
normal  thickness  (Wagner,  Hulke). 

Owing  to  the  considerable  degree  of  stretching  of  the  cornea,  lacerations  are  pro- 
duced in  Descemet's  membrane.  The  opacities  which  are  found  at  the  apex  of  the 
keratoconus  are  partly  the  result  of  the  lacerations,  partly  the  result  of  mechanical 
injuries  to  which  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  are  exposed  at  the  point  of  greatest 
prominence.  In  particularly  severe  cases,  ulceration  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  may  be 
produced  in  this  way. 

Besides  opacities  which  are  lasting  and  which  constantly  increase,  there  are  some- 
times  discovered  opacities  that  are  present  for  a  time  only.  These  form  very  minute 
parallel  and  generally  vertical  gray  lines  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  probably  represent 
wrinkles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

A  keratoconus  of  slight  degree  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since  the  cornea  is 
perfectly  transparent.  The  diagnosis,  however,  can  be  made  even  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  examining  the  corneal  reflex,  particularly  if  we  use  Placido's  keratoscope  (§  149) 
for  the  purpose.  [See  also  Fig.  394.]  The  latter  instrument  at  the  same  time  shows 
most  clearly  that  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  not  ordinarily  situated  in  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
but  somewhere  below  it.  Again,  if  we  illuminate  the  pupil  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
we  see  in  the  red  field  of  the  former  an  annular  shadow  which  is  particularly  dark  at 
one  spot;  this  spot  shifts  with  the  movements  of  the  mirror. 

In  high  degrees  of  keratoconus,  in  which  the  apex  is  already  opaque,  the  distino> 
tion  from  a  keratectasia  following  a  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  often  very  difficult. 
We  must  then  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  other  eye.    In  keratoconus 
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we  almost  always  find  the  second  eye  diseased  as  well,  although  not  ordinarily  to  the 
same  extent;  while  a  central  keratectasia  could  only  by  a  rare  accident  be  present  at 
the  same  time  in  both  eyes. 

Keratoconus  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the  male  sex.  In  some  cases 
the  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  female  patients  that  in  the  course  of  repeated 
pregnancies  the  trouble  has  made  particularly  rapid  progress  each  time  that  pregnancy 
has  occurred. 

When  we  see  a  keratoconus  at  the  outset  we  can  never  foretell  to  what  extent  it 
will  develop,  since  in  some  instances  it  remains  stationary  after  having  attained  only  a 
moderate  pitch,  at  other  times  it  reaches  the  very  highest  point,  and  moreover  ordina- 
rily acts  in  a  different  sort  of  way  in  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  patient. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  hardly  satisfactory.  Attempts  to  bring  the  kerato- 
conus to  a  stop  in  a  non-operative  way  have  consisted  in  the  long-continued  instillation 
of  a  miotic,  to  Himiniah  the  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the  employment  of 
compression.  Neither  procedure  has  any  success  to  point  to.  The  operation  for  kera- 
toconus does  bring  about  a  flattening  of  the  cornea,  but  the  curvatiu^  of  the  latter  is 
never  quite  regular,  and,  moreover,  there  is  produced  a  central  scar  of  the  cornea  with 
its  optical  disadvantages.  We  must  therefore  be'  contented  if  a  moderate  improvement 
of  sight  is  secured  by  the  operation.  The  operative  treatment  is  tedious,  and  does  not 
always  give  a  lasting  result,  the  cornea  in  many  cases  bulging  again  subsequently, 
although  not  as  much  as  it  did  before.  For  these  reasons  we  usually  decide  upon  oper- 
ation only  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  [All  operations  involve  some  risk, 
as  glaucoma,  irido-cyclitis,  cataract,  or  possibly  sympathetic  inflammation  may  result 
from  them. — D.] 

In  keratoglohus  we  sometimes  see  in  the  otherwise  transparent  cornea  faint,  gray, 
sharply  defined  opacities  of  striate  or  band-like  form.  These  are  the  result  of  isolated 
lacerations  or  detachments  of  Descemet's  membrane,  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
keratoconus,  by  the  excessive  stretching  of  the  cornea. 

TuMOBS  OF  THE  CoRNEA. — Tumors  that  develop  primarily  in  the  cornea  are  among 
the  greatest  of  rarities.  Isolated  instances  of  primary  papilloma,  fibroma,  myxoma, 
and  sarcoma  of  the  cornea  have  been  published,  llie  carcinomata  and  sarcomata 
which  not  infrequently  are  observed  upon  the  cornea  do  not  originate  there,  but  in 
the  adjacent  conjunctiva,  and  in  fact  generally  in  the  limbus.  These  tumors  have 
been  already  considered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva;  so  also  has  been 
the  dermoid,  a  congenital  form  of  tumor,  situated  partly  upon  the  cornea,  partly  in 
the  conjunctiva. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
DISEASES   OF  THE   SCLERA 

Anatomy. 

51.  The  sclera,^  together  with  the  cornea,  forms  the  fibrous  enve- 
lope of  the  eye,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  having 
a  constriction  corresponding  to  the  basis  of  the  cornea.  The  mean 
diameter  of  this  sphere  (length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye)  amounts  to  24  mm. 
The  sclera  is  thickest  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  where 
it  has  a  thickness  of  about  1  mm.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness 
anteriorly,  becoming,  however,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  most  anterior 
segment,  because  here  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  become  fused 
with  and  reinforce  it. 

The  sclera  consists  of  fine  fibrillse  of  connective  tissue,  which  are 
united  into  bundles.  These  run,  generally  speaking,  in  two  directions — 
from  before  backward  (meridional  fibers),  and  in  a  direction  concentric 
with  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (circular  or  equatorial  fibers).  Between 
the  bundles  are  found  a  few  flat  cells.  The  tissue  of  the  sclera  and 
of  the  cornea  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and,  moreover,  at  the 
corneal  margin  pass  into  each  other  without  any  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation. They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bundles  of  fibers,  which  is  much  more  regular  in  the  cornea  than  in 
the  sclera. 

The  sclera  also  contains  branched  pigment  cells,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  met  with  only  in  its  deep  layers  and  also  along  the  vessels  and 
nerves  that  traverse  it.  In  the  living  eye  we  often  perceive  the  pig- 
ment in  the  spots  where  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  emerge  from  the 
sclera,  these  spots  appearing  as  small  brown  dots  upon  the  white  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  we  find  in  the  human  eye  larger,  slate-colored  or 
light  violet  spots  upon  the  sclera  due  to  an  abnormal  pigmentation. 
Such  pigmentation  as  this  is  the  rule  in  many  animals.  If  the  sclera 
is  thin,  the  pigment  of  the  subjacent  chorioid  is  seen  as  a  dark 
substance  shining  through  it.  In  this  case,  which  occurs  especially 
in  children,  the  white  of  the  eye  has  a  bluish  tint,  Uke  thin  white 
porcelain. 

The  sclera  is  traversed  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  has  itself  very  few  vessels.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  vessels  contained  in  the  so-called  episcleral 
tissue,  that  loose  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  sclera  and  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye  attaches  the  conjunctiva  to  it.     In  the 

posterior  segment  of  the  eye  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclera, 

■ 

*  From  <ritAi|p<k,  hard. 
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which  here  apparently  has  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve 
(foramen  sclerffi).  In  reality,  however,  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera 
are  continued  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  through  the  foramen  sclerse  (Fig. 
17;   for  more  precise  particulars,  see  §  100). 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Scleha. 

52.  Inflammation  of  the  sclera  (scleritis),  which  belongs  among  the 
rarer  affections  of  the  eye,  attacks  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera, 
lying  between  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
It  sometimes  affects  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera,  sometimes 
the  deep  layers  also.  In  the  first  case  the  disease  runs  its  course  without 
entaiUng  any  injury  upon  the  eye;  but  in  the  second  case  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  sclera  to 
the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  It  is  hence  of  practical  importance 
to  distinguish  between  a  superficial  and  a  deep  form  of  the  disease 
(episcleritis  and  scleritis  of  authors). 

(a)  Superficial  Form  of  SderUis  {Episcleritis), 

This  form  makes  its  appearance  as  a  focal  inflammation,  a  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  nodule  forming  in  the  sclera.  At  the  affected 
spot  the  sclera,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  exudate,  bulges  out  in  the 
form  of  a  boss,  so  that  a  prominence  which  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
more  acute,  and  which  may  reach  or  surpass  the  size  of  a  lentil,  is  found 
here  (Fig.  127).  This  is  traversed  by  vessels  which,  because  deeply 
situated  (episcleral),  are  violet  in  color;  and  it  is  immovably  attached 
to  the  sclera,  while  the  conjunctiva,  though  to  be  sure  injected,  can  be 
moved  about  freely.  The  nodule  feels  hard,  and  is  sometimes  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  Except  at  the  site  of  the  nodide  the  eye  may 
be  perfectly  free  from  injection.  The  subjective  disturbances  vary 
greatly;  frequently  the  disease  is  associated  with  but  slight  discomfort 
for  the  patient,  while  in  other  cases  very  violent  pain  is  present,  which 
for  a  long  time  deprives  the  patient  of  sleep. 

In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  disintegration  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  nodules  never  occur;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  disap- 
pear by  resorption.  After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  its  acme 
for  some  weeks,  the  nodule  gradually  flattens,  becomes  paler,  and  at 
length  disappears  completely,  after  lasting  altogether  from  four  to  eight 
weeks.  Sometimes  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it;  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, at  the  spot  where  it  was  situated  a  slate-colored  patch  is  left,  and 
in  the  same  place  the  sclera  appears  somewhat  depressed  and  the  con- 
junctiva is  closely  adherent  to  it  (cicatrix  in  the  sclera).  In  other 
respects  the  eye  suffers  no  after-injury  from  the  inflammation. 

Scleritis  is  peculiarly  prone  to  recur.  The  disease  may,  to  be  sure, 
stop  with  one  or  two  attacks,  or  years  may  intervene  between  the  at- 
tacks; but  in  other  cases,  scarcely  has  the  first  nodule  disappeared — 
21 
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nay,  even  the  first  one  may  not  have  disappeared — when  a  second  one 
appears  upon  another  portion  of  the  sclera.  Sometimes  the  disease 
does  not  cease  until  nodules  have  developed,  one  after  another,  in  the 
entire  circumcomeal  space,  and  at  length  a  zone  of  gray  discoloration 
is  visible  entirely  surrounding  the  cornea.  By  this  time  the  disease 
has  exhausted  itself,  since  a  new  nodule  does  not  generally  develop  in 
the  spot  where  another  was  situated  before.  But,  before  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  this,  several  years  may  have  elapsed,  during  which  the  patient 
with  but  brief  interruptions  is  annoyed  by  attacks  of  inflammation. 
Moreover  the  disease  very  frequently  attacks  both  eyes.  The  prognosis 
of  the  superficial  form  of  scleritis  is  hence  unfavorable  in  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease;  while  with  regard  to  the  final  outcome  it  must 

be  stated  as  favorable,  because  the  usefulness 
of  the  eye  for  vision  suffers  no  impairment, 
even  if  the  process  lasts  a  long  time. 

Superficial  scleritis  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only 

in  adults,  and  especially  in  elderly  people. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 

rheumatic  or  gouty  affections;  in  others  its 

origin  is  obscure.     Treatment  avails  but  little 

Fio.  127.— Scleritis.  against  it.     We  are  able  to  ameliorate  the 

Bide^f  [hr?cy?a?'f^rt'^^^^^^^^        symptoms  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  sub- 

^iuncuU'^ve^l^?urdo^^^     sidcuce  of  the  nodules,  without  having  it  in  our 

it.   To  the  outer  side  and  below,     powcr  to  prevent  the  recurrcuces.    Sodium 

and  somewhat  closer  to  the  cornea,  i.       i    ^  .   .  i  .  « 

lies  a  grayish  spot  at  the  point     Salicylate    or    aspiHU    and    sometimes    also 

where  half  a  year  before  a  scleritic  ii_''  •  •    a  h  ^      .t 

eminence  haci  been  situated.  colchicine  are  given  internally;  furthermore, 

diaphoretic  methods  of  treatment,  derivative 
remedies  in  the  shape  of  mildly  purgative  mineral  waters,  iodide  of 
potassium,  etc.,  may  be  recommended.  As  regards  local  remedies,  we 
may  try  to  produce  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  nodule  by  massaging  it. 
Fat,  either  without  addition  or  under  the  form  of  the  yellow-precipitate 
ointment,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  nodule,  which 
can  be  felt  through  the  lid,  is  then  rubbed  and  squeezed  through  the  lid 
by  means  of  the  fingers.  If  the  disease  is  associated  with  violent  pain, 
we  may  employ  moist  and  warm  compresses,  dionin,  atropine,  and  local 
blood-letting  (six  to  ten  leeches  upon  the  temple)  in  addition  to  the 
massage:  the  latter  procedure,  indeed,  in  these  cases  frequently  can  not 
be  performed  because  the  nodule  is  too  painful.  In  this  event  the 
application  of  the  constant  current  to  the  nodule  by  means  of  a  small 
electrode  (Reuss)  has  been  recommended.  [Orthoform  ointment  (10  per 
cent)  or  acoine  oil  (1  per  cent)  may  also  be  tried. — D.] 

(6)  Deep  Forms  of  Sderitis. 

In  this  form,  too,  a  swelling  of  the  sclera  exists  which  may  make 
its  appearance  under  the  form  of  separate  prominences,  but  which  more 
frequently  is  not  so  sharply  circumscribed.     In  the  latter  case  the  sclera 
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shows  an  extensive  bluish-red  injection,  sometimes  covering  the  whole 
circumcomeal  region,  and  a  more  imiform  swelling  not  composed  of 
isolated  prominences.  Later  the  sclera  in  this  situation  often  takes  on 
a  peculiar  pale- violet  color  and  a  transparent  look,  that  make  it  re- 
semble fine  porcelain.  But  the  deep  is  distinguished  from  the  super- 
ficial form  most  of  all  by  the  course  of  the  inflammation  and  by  its  being 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  inflammation  in  the  sclera  in  this  case  as  in  the  superficial 
form  leads  not  to  disintegration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  but  to 
their  disappearance  by  resorption  with  the  formation  of  a  residual  dark- 
colored  cicatrix.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  sclera  has  been  under- 
going considerable  attenuation  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  even  though 
this  does  not  exceed  its  normal  amoimt.  Hence  ectasia  of  the  diseased 
spot  occurs.  This  makes  its  appearance  under  two  forms — either  as  an 
expansion  of  the  whole  surface,  or  as  a  gibbous  protrusion  of  the  sclera. 
In  the  former  case  the  entire  circumcomeal  zone  of  the  sclera,  which 
has  been  colored  gray  by  the  scleritis,  becomes  constantly  more  and 
more  dilated.  Consequently,  the  cornea,  together  with  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  sclera,  is  projected  forward,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  elon- 
gated in  a  sagittal  direction  and  becomes  pear-shaped.  In  the  second 
case,  on  the  contrary,  a  circumscribed  protrusion  of  the  thinned-out 
spots,  raising  them  above  the  level  of  the  healthy  sclera,  is  produced, 
so  that  there  are  seen  rising  about  the  cornea  a  number  of  humps,  which, 
because  of  their  thin  walls,  show  the  dark  pigment  shining  through. 
As  these  belong  to  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body,  they  are  called  ciliary 
staphylomata  (see  §  56). 

Complications  affecting  other  portions  of  the  eye  are  likewise  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  deep  form  of  scleritis.  They  affect  both 
cornea  and  uvea.  In  the  cornea,  infiltrates,  deeply  situated,  develop, 
which  do  not  break  down  into  pus  but  become  absorbed  again,  leaving 
a  permanent  opacity  (sclerosing  keratitis,  see  page  283).  In  the  iris 
we  find  the  signs  of  iritis,  mainly  under  the  guise  of  posterior  synechi» 
and  even  of  occlusio  pupillse,  but  never  of  hypopyon.  In  the  chorioid, 
the  inflammation  affects  chiefly  its  most  anterior  portion,  and  causes 
injury  to  vision  chiefly  through  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 
So  in  this  form  of  scleritis  almost  all  parts  of  the  eye  suffer;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  superficial  form. 

Deep  scleritis  almost  always  affects  both  eyes,  and,  as  treatment  is 
unable  to  arrest  it,  is  prolonged  over  a  course  of  years.  It  leads  to  the 
formation  of  dense  corneal  opacities,  to  seclusio  pupillse  with  its  baneful 
consequences,  to  opacities  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  to  myopia  of  high 
degree  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  finally  to  eleva- 
tion of  tension  due  to  the  ectasias  in  the  sclera.  Hence  the  disease  al- 
wajrs  ends  by  producing  great  impairment  or  even  complete  loss  of 
sight. 
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The  deep  form,  in  opposition  to  the  superficial  variety,  affects 
mainly  young  people  (but  not  children).  It  is  often  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  signs  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  hereditary  syphilis.  In 
the  female  sex,  which  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  male  by 
this  disease,  disturbances  of  menstruation  appear  to  furnish  the  excit- 
ing cause. 

Treatment  has  very  little  power  over  deep  scleritis.  It  has  first  of 
all  to  combat  by  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies  any  constitutional  af- 
fection that  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
preparations  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  iodureted 
mineral  waters),  or,  in  case  of  the  disturbances  of  menstruation,  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  employed.  As  concerns  the  eye  itself,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  and  iris  must  be  treated  in  the  appropriate 
way.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  iridectomy  is  frequently 
required,  either  for  optical  reasons,  to  place  the  pupil  behind  that  part 
of  the  cornea  that  is  still  transparent,  or  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
tension  which  may  be  excited  by  the  seclusio  pupillse  or  by  the  ectasise 
of  the  sclera.  Iridectomy,  however,  should,  if  possible,  not  be  per- 
formed imtil  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms. 

The  superficial  and  the  deep  variety  of  scleritis  are  not  by  any  means  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  but  show  many  transition  forms.  We  can  not,  in  fact, 
see  in  the  living  eye  how  far  the  inflammation  penetrates  into  the  sclera.  When  we 
make  the  assumption  that  in  the  deep  form  the  inflammation  does  extend  more  deeply, 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it;  we  can  only  infer  this  indirectly  from  the  subsequent 
thinning  of  the  sclera  and  from  the  spread  of  the  inflammation  to  the  subjacent  uvea. 
In  fact,  many  authors  assume  that  the  real  starting  point  of  the  inflammation  in  this 
form  lies  in  the  uvea,  and  they  call  it,  therefore,  sclero-chorioiditis  or  uveo-sderitis. 

Scleritis  in  the  well-marked  cases  is  a  very  characteristic  and  easily  recognizable 
disease.  In  light  and  abortive  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult.  For  instance, 
a  scleritic  nodule  which  is  small  and  situated  particularly  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  might  be  taken  for  an  efflorescence  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  follow- 
ing characters  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive:  The  scleritic  nodule  never  actually 
lies  in  the  limbus,  and  besides  is  not  situated  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  beneath  it,  so 
that  the  latter  can  be  moved  about  over  it.  Lastly,  the  subsequent  course  will  soon 
clear  up  the  diagnosis,  as  the  eczematous  nodule  is  converted  by  superficial  disintegra- 
tion into  a  conjunctival  ulcer — a  thing  which  never  occurs  with  a  scleritic  nodule. 

In  parenchymatous  keratitis  we  sometimes  find  a  coincident,  slight  but  widely 
diffused,  circumcomeal  scleritis.  Isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  also  observed  in  the 
sclera  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  but  a  typical  recurrent  scleritis  does  not  ordinarily  arise 
from  this  cause. 

In  many  cases  of  diffuse  deep  scleritis  there  develop  in  the  inflamed  zone  hard 
whitish  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  lie  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  all 
at  pretty  much  the  same  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  They  might  be  taken 
for  tuberculous  nodules,  which,  however,  they  are  not.  In  fact,  they  disappear  again 
without  imdergoing  disintegration. 

In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  the  inflammation  is  situated  not  in  the  ante- 
rior segment,  but  further  back,  either  in  the  equatorial  regions,  or  actually  in  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  scleritis  posterior  is  hard  to  diagnosticate, 
because  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  sclera,  being  in  a  place  which  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  The  symptoms  are  pain  and  disturbance  of 
visioa    The  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  cause  of  the  latter  to  be  a  gray  cloudiness  and 
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Bwelling  or  even  a  detachment  of  the  retina  over  the  scleritic  focus.  In  severe  cases 
there  is  even  some  exophthahnus  and  limitation  of  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball.  As  the 
inflanmiation  in  the  sclera  abates  the  changes  in  the  retina  and  the  associated  disturb- 
ance of  sight  likewise  disappear. 

Anatomical  examinations  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  cases  of  deep  scleritis,  since  it  is  only  in  these  cases — and  but  occasionally 
then — ^that  enucleation  of  the  eye  is  performed  and  thus  material  for  the  examination 


Fio.  128. — Deep  Scleritts.    Section  through  the  Region  of  the  Ciliary  Body,  taken  from 
THE  Eyeball  of  a  Twentt-foub^tsar-old  Girl.    Magnified  24  X  1. 

The  oonjtinctiva,  B,  which  in  the  enucleation  had  been  cut  off  close  to  the  limbus,  is  pretty  strong^ly 
mfiltrated.  In  the  subjacent  sclera.  S,  are  niimerous  narrow  files  of  round  cells,  which  show  a  special 
disposition  to  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  The  scleritic  nodule,  that  was  visible  on  clinical  exam- 
ination, corresponds  to  a  large,  irregularljr  shaped  nuuis  of  infiltration,  occupying  almost  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  sclera.  The  posterior  section  of  this  mass  is  the  part  that  presents  the  most  marked 
accumulation  of  cells;  in  the  anterior  section  the  cells  are  most  densely  placed  near  the  margin  that  is 
directed  toward  the  cornea — looking  as  if  the  infiltrate  were  making  an  attempt  to  push  its  way  into 
the  latter.  The  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  H,  are  occupied  by  quite  a  large  infiltrate,  i  (sclerosing 
keratitis).  In  its  posterior  layers  can  be  made  out  files  of  cells,  which  accompany  the  deep-seated, 
new-formed  vessels,  and  which  show  a  tendency  to  pass  up  from  the  deep  to  the  middle  layers  of  the 
oomea.  The  ciliary  body,  C,  and  the  iris,  /,  are  atrophic.  In  the  former  the  ciliarv  processes  in  par- 
ticular are  greatly  diminished  in  size.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  ciliary  muscle  can  be  seen  the 
cross  section,  c,  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major.  The  iris  also  is  thinned,  and  chiefly  at  its  periph- 
eral portion,  which  over  the  space,  a  b,  is  closely  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  has 
become  adherent  to  it.  Deecemet's  membrane,  d,  and  the  lumen  of  Schlemm's  canal  are  consequently 
no  longer  to  be  made  out  in  this  situation.  This  peripheral  adhesion  of  the  iris  is  in  consonance  with 
the  increase  of  tension  that  existed  in  the  living  eye. 


obtained.  In  such  cases  the  sclera  is  permeated  in  its  middle  and  deep  layers  with 
uninuclear  leucocytes  (Fig.  128).  In  particularly  severe  cases  in  which  clinically  the 
whole  tissue  appears  to  contain  a  gelatinus  infiltration,  the  sclera  at  the  diseased  spot  is 
transformed  throughout  its  entire  thickness  into  a  tissue  which  contains  an  excessive 
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abundance  of  cells  and  in  which  necrosis  has  set  in  here  and  there.  Sometimes  even 
whole  lamellae  of  the  sclera  have  become  necrotic  en  masse  and  form  a  sequestrum. 
Sometimes  in  the  cellular  tissue  there  are  scattered  nodules  containing  giant  cells — 
this  without  there  being  any  tuberculosis  present. 

The  more  intensely  the  sclera  is  diseisiBed  the  surer  we  are  to  find  inflammatory 
changes  not  only  in  the  adjacent  cornea,  but  also  in  the  uvea  and  especially  in  the 
chorioki. 

Under  the  name  of  episcleritis  periodica  fugax  (subconjunctivitis  of  von  Graefe) 
is  denoted  an  inflammation  of  the  vascular  episcleral  tissue,  distinguished  by  its  tran- 
sient character  and  by  its  tendency  to  recur.  The  recurrences  often  take  place  with  a 
considerable  regularity  at  intervals  of  some  weeks  or  months,  and  may  keep  on  being 
repeated  for  years.  The  separate  attacks  affect  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  eyes. 
The  eye  attacked  shows  marked  redness  and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  episcleral 
tissue  and  of  the  over-lying  conjunctiva.  Often  the  inflammation  is  partial  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  or  begins 
in  one  quadrant  of  it  and  travels  from  this  to  another.  In  severe  cases  contraction  of 
the  pupil  and  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (temporary  myopia)  are  present.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violent.  Ordinarily  the  inflammation  runs  its 
course  and  the  eye  becomes  normal  again  in  a  few  days.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  free 
from  danger,  but  owing  to  its  frequent  recurrences  is  very  troublesome.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  rare  affection,  and  commonly  attacks  persons  in  middle  hfe,  sometimes  without 
known  cause,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency.  Quinine, 
sodium  salicylate,  and  treatment  directed  against  a  uratic  diathesis  prove  advan- 
tageous; but  many  cases  defy  all  treatment. 

n.  Injuries  op  the  Sclera. 

53.  Perforating  Wounds  of  the  Eyeball. — The  same  varieties  of 
traumatism  that  we  have  discovered  to  occur  in  the  cornea  and  con- 
junctiva are  also  met  with  in  the  sclera.  The  first  question  that  we  have 
to  ask  in  considering  any  such  injury  is,  whether  a  perforation  of  the 
tunics  of  the  eyeball  has  or  has  not  been  produced  by  it,  and  the  second 
question  is  whether  in  case  a  perforation  is  present,  there  is  a  foreign 
body  in  the  eye. 

Every  perforating  injury  is  to  be  regarded  as  intrinsically  serious, 
because,  given  a  perforation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  coincident  infec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  eye;  but  this  almost  always  leads  to  a  severe 
form  of  inflammation  that  is  very  destructive  to  the  eye.  This  is  true 
for  perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea  as  well  as  of  the  sclera,  for  which 
reason  the  statements  made  in  the  following  lines  may  be  applied  to  both. 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation  are: 

(a)  Reduction  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.  This  symptom  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  case  of  small  wounds  in  the  sclera,  which  are 
concealed  by  the  ecchymosed  conjunctiva,  and  are  hence  not  directly 
accessible  to  inspection.  The  diminution  of  tension,  of  course,  lasts 
only  as  long  as  the  wound  is  open. 

(b)  If  the  perforation  has  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  latter  is  shallower  or  altogether  obliterated,  as  long  as  the 
wound  remains  open. 

'c)  In  the  case  of  somewhat  larger  wounds  the  prolapse  of  the 
subjacent  structures  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation. 
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Most  frequently  it  is  the  uvea  which  protrudes  from  the  wound  under 
the  form  of  a  darkly  pigmented  mass.  According  to  the  situation  of 
the  wound,  the  prolapsed  portion  belongs  to  the  iris,  to  the  ciliary  body, 
or  to  the  chorioid.  If  the  uvea  is  ruptured,  some  vitreous  is  often  found 
hanging  out  of  the  wound.  Very  frequently,  too,  there  are  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which,  to  be  sure,  often  Uke- 
wise  occur  in  the  case  of  non-perforating  contusions  of  the  eye.  Blood 
extravasated  into  the  anterior  chamber  generally  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  it  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that,  like  a  hypopyon, 


Fto.  129. 


Fio.  130. 


Fio.  129. — Rupture  or  the  Scleba.  Injury  produced  by  the  eye  being  hit  with  a  atone  thirty 
yeus  before.  Rupture  healed  with  retention  of  the  visual  power.  The  site  of  the  rupture  can  be 
made  out  along  the  convex  gray  line  (scar)  which  runs  concentric  with  the  upper  noargin  of  the  cornea. 
The  cornea  is  dear,  the  anterior  chamber  rather  deeper  than  normal.  The  pupil  is  displaced  bodily 
upward  (the  lower  margin  of  the  pupil  lies  approximately  behind  the  center  of  the  cornea)  and  extencfs 
to  the  upper  mar^n  of  the  cornea.  The  lesser  circle  of  the  iris  can  be  followed  on  botn  sidee  of  the 
eoloboma.  to  a  pomt  behind  the  limbus.     On  both  sides  of  the  cornea  is  a  Pinguecula. 

,  Fio.  130.— Same  Case  in  Section.  Magnified  3X1.  The  rupture  runs  from  Sohlemm's  canal. «, 
obliquely  upward  so  that  that  portion  of  the  scar  which  is  visible  externally  lies  in  the  sclera  2  mm. 
back  of  the  limbus.  The  lips  of  the  wound  are  separated;  between  them  liee  scar  tissue,  and  imbedded 
in  this  is  the  iris.  The  latter  is  torn  away  from  its  insertion  in  the  ciliary  body  and  is  rolled  up;  the 
section  has  happened  to  strike  it  in  such  a  vray  that  the  iris  here  looks  like  a  closed  ring  on  the  inner 
circumference  of  which  the  retinal  pigment  layer  is  visible.  The  ciliary  body  is  somewhat  lacerated 
at  ita  insertion  and  the  scar  tissue  extends  into  the  chink  that  is  thus  produced. 

it  fills  up  the  lowermost  part  of  the  chamber  and  is  boimded  above 
by  a  horizontal  Une  {hyphcema  2).  Blood  in  the  vitreous  often  makes  itself 
evident  by  a  reddish  reflex  from  the  pupil  (hcemophthalmus^). 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  distinguished  into  incised, 
punctured,  and  lacerated  wounds.  To  the  two  former  belong,  besides 
wounds  produced  by  operation,  those  caused  by  the  penetration  of 
sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  foreign  bodies.  Lacerated  wounds  are 
most  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  sclera.  This  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  blunt  instrument  upon  the  eye  (contusion) 
— e.  g.,  by  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  with  a  cane,  by  a  stone,  by  the  impact 
of  large  flying  fragments  of  wood  or  metal,  by  a  thrust  from  a  cow's 

*  From  V96,  beneath,  and  al/ua,  blood.    *  From  al/uio,  blood,  and  o^tf«A^,  eye. 
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horn  (not  infrequent  among  farmers),  by  striking  the  eye  against  a  pro- 
jecting corner,  etc.  The  rupture  of  the  sclera  is  always  pretty  long,  is 
curved,  and  lies  near  the  corneal  margin  and  concentric  with  it.  Most 
ruptures  are  observed  along  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  129).    As  a  rule,  the  process  does  not  stop  at  laceration  of  the 

sclera,  but  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  eye,  most  gener- 
ally the  lens,  is  expelled,  and 
the  vitreous  is  sometimes  seen 
hanging  out  of  the  wound. 
The  iris,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  rupture, 
appears  to  be  wanting,  and 
the  eye  often  looks  as  if  the 
portion  of  the  iris  in  question 
had  been  removed  by  iridec- 
tomy (see  §  73).  Frequently 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  lac- 
erated sclera,  thanks  to  its 
great  extensibility,  remains 
uninjured.  In  this  case  the 
extruded  lens  is  sometimes 
found  lying  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva (Fig.   135). 

The  course  after  a  per- 
forating injury  varies  accord- 
ing as  a  foreign  body  has 
remained  in  the  eye  or  not. 
Suppose,  first,  that  no  foreign 
body  has  remained  in  the 
eye.  Then  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  healing 
of  the  wound  itself;  and  in 
regard  to  this  the  main  thing 
to  determine  is  whether  the 
injury  has  been  followed  by 
infection  of  the  woimd  or 
not,  as  upon  this  depends 
the  question  whether  healing 
takes  place  with  or  without  inflammation. 

(a)  Healing  without  inflammation  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  case 
of  clean,  non-infected  wounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  are  pre- 
sented by  clean  incised  or  punctured  wounds,' such  as,  for  instance,  are 
made  by  operations,  where  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  no  foreign 
tissue,  Uke  uvea  or  vitreous,  is  introduced  into  the  wound.  But  even 
if  this  latter  should  be  the  case,  heaUng  without  inflammation  is  still 


Fio.  131. — Inclusion  op  the  Ibis  with  Ctstoid  Cic- 
atrization    AFTER    THE    EXTRACTION    OF    A    SENILE 

Cataract  bt  Graefe's  Peripheral  Linear  Section. 

Magnified  13  X  1. 

The  section  by  which  the  extraction  was  made  cuts  in 
two  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sclera,  S,  and  the 
cornea,  H,  so  that  by  it«  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera, 
by  its  posterior  half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  in- 
terposition of  the  iris,  /,  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not 
united;  in  fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  under  the 
form  of  a  cavity,  h,  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  limbus,  L,  so  that  the  wound  is  closed  only 
by  a  very  thin  layer  of  oonjimctiva  which,  on  account 
of  the  cavity  beneath  it,  looks  like  a  vesicle.  The  iris  by 
being  jammed  into  the  wound  is  folded  ui>on  it.telf,  the 
point  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  sclera.  Peripherally  from  the  site  of  its  incarceration 
the  iris  being  drawn  tense  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
ciliary  body,  C;  consequently,  the  anterior  chamber  is 
here  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  although  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber  remains  pervious.  The  pupulary  portion  of  the 
iris  extends  centrally  from  the  scar  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  where  it  lies  free.  On  its  anterior  surface  may 
be  seen  the  entrance  of  a  crypt,  near  it«  posterior  surface 
the  cross  section  of  the  sphincter  pupillse.  Along  with 
the  iris,  the  much-puckered  capsule,  k,  of  the  lens  is,  also 
drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix,  and  has  become  adherent  to  it. 
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possible,  although  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  not  unite  with  each  other 
directly,  because  they  are  not  in  contact.  The  tissue  consisting  of  uvea 
or  vitreous  introduced  between  them  is  gradually  converted  into  cica- 
tricial tissue,  and  thus  takes  part  in  the  definitive  closure  of  the  WQund. 
It  then,  to  be  sure,  always  remains  attached  to  the  cicatrix,  a  thing  which 
later  on  often  entails  evil  consequences.  In  this  way — i.  e.,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  cicatricial  tissue  taking  place  between  the  edges  of  the  wound 
— even  lacerated  wounds,  such  as  develop,  for  example,  after  rupture  of 
the  sclera,  may  if  the  case  rims  a  fortunate  course,  heal,  and  heal  with- 
out inflanmiation  so  that  the  eye  remains  serviceable  for  vision. 

We  often  observe  that  the  scleral  wounds,  which  lie  near  the  corneal 
margin  and  in  which  the  iris  or  lens  capsule  has  become  lodged,  close  im- 
perfectly, since  while  the  conjunctiva  does  unite  over  the  scleral  wound, 
the  latter  remains  open  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  interposed  tissues 
prevent  its  lips  from  coming  into  direct  contact.  Through  the  gap  aqueous 
humor  constantly  exudes  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  which  either  takes 
on  a  gelatinous  character  in  the  region  of  the  cicatrix  or  is  bulged  out  in 
the  form  of  a  circumscribed  vesicle  resembUng  a  cyst  (Fig.  131,  h).  Fol- 
lowing Von  Graefe,  we  give  this  condition  the  name  of  cystoid  cicatriza^ 
Hon  (see  page  208).  It  is  chiefly  observed  after  operations  (cataract  ex- 
traction and  iridectomy). 

(6)  Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  followed  by  violent  inflam^ 
motion  whenever  infection  of  the  wound  or  the  interior  of  the  eye  has 
occurred.  Infection  takes  place  either  by  means  of  the  very  body  which 
causes  the  injury,  it  being  covered  with  dirt  and  thus  conveying  infec- 
tious germs,  or  secondarily  from  the  fact  that  the  opening  in  the  envel- 
ope of  the  eyeball  affords  a  point  of  entrance  for  germs,  especially  from 
the  conjunctival  sac.  The  interior  of  the  eye  is  uncommonly  susceptible 
of  infection,  since  it  obviously  affords  a  good  medimn  for  the  cultivation 
of  different  kinds  of  schizomycetes.  The  inflammatory  process  mainly 
affects  the  uvea.  In  the  acutest  cases  there  is  a  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  latter,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  vitreous  or  to 
an  actual  suppuration  of  the  whole  eye  (panophthalmitis).  In  the  less 
violent  cases  there  is  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis — ^i.  e.,  the  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  ciUary  body  produces  an  exudate  which  subsequently  becomes 
organized  into  a  false  membrane.  In  this  case,  too,  the  eye  is  generally 
lost,  although  it  is  not  destroyed  in  such  a  violent  fashion  as  in  panoph- 
thalmitis, but  by  a  process  of  protracted  inflammation.  The  exudates  which 
undergo  organization  shrink  and  thus  gradually  diminish  the  size  of  the 
eyeball  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball).  This  outcome  of  an  injury  is  even  more 
dangerous  for  the  patient  than  panophthalmitis,  since  in  the  former  case 
sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye  very  frequently  sets  in,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  panophthalmitis. 

54.  Foreigrn  Bodies  In  the  Eye. — The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  converts  every  injury,  be  it  ever  so  insignificant 
otherwise,  into  a  serious  lesion,  which,  in  most  cases,  entails  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  every  injury  attended  with  perforation 
we  must  at  once  propound  the  query  whether  or  not  there  is  a  foreign 
body  left  in  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  history  of  the  case  itself  sup- 
plies points  important  for  the  determination  of  this  fact.  If,  for  instance, 
a  person  has  run  a  pair  of  scissors  into  his  eye,  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  there  was  no  foreign  body  there;  conversely,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  had  a  perforating  injury  of  the  eye  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap  or  while  he  was  hammering  iron, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  is  extremely  probable.  The 
character  of  the  foreign  bodies  in  question  varies  exceedingly.  Most 
commonly  we  have  to  do  with  fine  splinters,  the  points  and  sharp  edges 
of  which  enable  them  to  peuetrate  the  sclera.  In  this  category  belong 
chiefly  splinters  of  metal,  splinters  of  glass,  and  fragments  of  stone — 
less  commonly  slivers  of  wood,  etc.  The  foreign  body  may  be  situated 
in  any  part  of  the  eye;  indeed,  if  it  has  sufiicient  projectile  force,  it  may 
even,  after  traversing  the  entire  eyeball,  perforate  the  sclera  a  second 
time  on  the  opposite  side,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  orbit. 
The  precise  determination  of  the  place  in  which  a  foreign  body  is 
located  within  the  eye  is  generally  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  only  during  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  injury 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  foreign  body  directly,  although  even  then 
inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  often  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  hemorrhages.  Subsequently,  the  difficulty  of  this  in- 
spection is  still  further  heightened  by  the  cloudiness  which  soon  de- 
velops in  the  media  and  by  the  exudates  which  envelop  the  foreign 
body  and  render  it  unrecognizable.  If  we  are  dealing  with  metallic 
fragments  of  not  too  small  dimensions,  we  may  be  able  to  make  them 
out  and  localize  them  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays;  and  for  chips 
of  iron  we  may  also  employ  a  sensitive  magnetic  needle  (sideroscope). 
If  these  means  are  unavailing,  we  are  often  driven  to  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body — conjectures  based  upon  the 
direction  pursued  by  the  body  in  its  flight,  the  situation  of  the  aperture 
by  which  it  entered,  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  portions  of  the  eye  to 
touch,  the  presence  of  a  circumscribed  obscuration  (scotoma)  in  the 
field  of  vision,  etc. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  foreign  body  is  tolerated  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  eye  without  setting  up  inflammation,  the  body 
itself  either  remaining  free  or  becoming  encapsulated  in  an  organized 
exudate.  But  even  such  eyes  as  these  are  by  no  means  secure  from  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  inflammation — occurring  sometimes  years  afterward 
— which  causes  their  destruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
inflammation  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  injury.  Such  an  in- 
flammation is  either  a  panophthalmitis,  an  abscess  in  the  vitreous,  or  a 
plastic  irido-cyclitis,  just  as  in  the  case  of  simple  perforating  injuries. 

The  jyrognosis  of  perforating  woimds  of  the  eyeball  is  deducible 
from  the  exposition  given  above.     In  every  case  it  is  grave,  for  even 
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the  minutest  prick  made  with  a  fine  needle  may  induce  suppuration  of 
the  eyeball,  if  the  needle  was  contaminated  with  septic  substances.  As 
we  do  not  for  the  most  part  know  whether  the  body  causing  the  injury 
was  aseptic  or  not,  and  as  the  consequences  of  an  infection  of  the  wound 
do  not  set  in  imtil  several  days  have  elapsed,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
in  stating  the  prognosis  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  injury.  In 
general,  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  facts  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye  serve  to  determine  the  prognosis.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  condition  of  its  edges;  also  whether  or 
not  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  have  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  and  how 
much,  if  any,  vitreous  has  escaped.  Large  wounds  with  extensive  pro- 
lapse of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  are  always  followed  by  inflammation 
and  by  shrivehng  of  the  eyeball.  The  question  in  regard  to  foreign 
bodies  is  often  difficult  to  decide.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
and  it  can  not  be  removed  at  once,  the  eye  is  almost  always  lost.  Again, 
in  stating  the  prognosis,  the  danger  which  threatens  the  other  eye,  be- 
cause of  sympathetic  inflammation,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

55.  Treatment. — ^When  we  get  a  recent  perforating  wound  to  treat, 
which  is  so  extensive  that  we  have  no  prospect  of  retaining  the  eye  in  a 
serviceable  condition,  we  advise  the  patient  to  have  enucleation  done  at 
once  (primary  enucleation).  By  this  he  is  saved  from  a  protracted  ilhiess 
as  well  as  from  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  such  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  retaining  an  eye  that 
will  be  able  to  see  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  we  cleanse  the  wound  from  any  adherent 
dirt  with  moistened  pledgets  of  cotton.  *  If  the  iris  has  prolapsed  into 
the  wound,  which  can  be  the  case  only  in  wounds  situated  in  the  cornea 
or  in  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  sclera  (Figs.  133,  134),  it  must  be 
carefully  excised.  But  if  the  ciliary  body  or  chorioid  projects  into  the 
wound,  they  should  not  be  removed,  because,  if  they  are,  the  vitreous 
would  prolapse.  Small  wounds  soon  close  of  themselves  by  cicatrization; 
large,  gaping  wounds  should  be  united  by  sutures  passed  either  through 
the  edges  of  the  sclera  itself  (only,  however,  through  its  superficial  layers) 
or  better,  through  the  conjunctiva  overlying  it.  After  we  have  thus 
treated  the  wound  we  instill  atropine  into  the  eye,  put  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  apply  a  bandage  or,  if  there  are  signs  of  beginning  inflammation, 
apply  iced  compresses. 

If  in  spite  of  the  treatment  the  inflammation  progresses,  we  do 
an  enucleation  (secondary  enucleation),  as  soon  as  we  see  that  the  eye 
is  lost  so  far  as  sight  is  concerned.  How  do  we  recognize  this?  The  fu- 
ture of  the  eye  depends  not  so  much  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
anterior  chamber  as  upon  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous  cavity,  which 
leads  to  blindness  and  subsequently  to  shriveling  of  the  eye.  But 
exudation  in  the  vitreous  is  just  the  thing  that  we  cannot  see  directly, 
but  can  only  infer,  and  we  infer  it  from  two  facts,  viz.:     (1)  Steadily 
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diminishing  function  of  the  retina — ^this,  because  the  latter  is  alwajns 
implicated  when  there  is  exudation  in  the  vitreous.  In  this  case  on 
repeatedly  testing  the  Ught-perception  and  the  visual  field  we  shall 
find  both  suffering  greater  and  greater  impairment  until  finally  the  eye 
has  lost  all  perception  of  Ught.  (2)  The  gradually  increasing  softness 
of  the  eye,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  exudate.  When,  there- 
fore, these  two  symptoms  have  made  their  appearance  the  time  for 
enucleation  has  arrived,  and  we  should  not  delay  too  long  about  it  either 
(not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  itf>m  the  date  of  the  injury),  since 
otherwise  we  might  be  caught  unawares  by  an  outbreak  of  sympathetic 
inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 

If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  we  must  in  the  very  first  place 
endeavor  to  remove  it.  For  this  object  it  is  requisite  to  know,  at  least 
approximately,  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body  (except  in  the  case  of 
fragments  of  iron,  which  the  magnet  withdraws  even  from  an  unknown 
depth).  If  the  wound  is  still  gaping  and  is  large  enough,  we  can  pass  a 
well-disinfected  instrument  in  through  it,  and  endeavor  to  grasp  the  for- 
eign body.  If  the  wound  is  not  adapted  for  this  procedure,  either  because 
it  has  aheady  closed  up  or  because  it  presents  unfavorable  conditions  on 
account  of  its  size  or  position,  it  is  better  to  make  a  new  wound,  located 
in  the  cornea  or  the  sclera,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body. 
In  placing  it  in  the  sclera,  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body  must  be  avoided; 
the  section  must  lie  behind  the  latter,  and  is  best  in  a  meridional  direction 
(i.  e.,  running  from  before  backward),  since  such  wounds  gape  the  least. 
Through  the  wound  we  enter  with  the  instrimients  in  search  of  the  foreign 
body;  but  the  operation  of  grasping  and  extracting  it  is  often  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  and  very  frequently  miscarries.  The  best  prospect 
of  success  is  afforded  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber,  since  we 
can  be  guided  by  sight  in  taking  them  out;  also  by  fragments  of  iron,  for 
whose  extraction  we  employ  an  electro-magnet. 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body, 
we  may,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  wait  a  while  to  see  if  possibly  it  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  eye  without  inflammation.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  a  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in  the  lens;  the  latter 
becomes  cloudy,  and  subsequently,  when  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  passed  off,  can  be  removed  by  a  cataract  operation  along  with  the 
foreign  body  contained  in  it.  As  soon  as  plastic  irido-cycUtis  has  set 
in,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  any  more  attempts  at  removing  the  for- 
eign body;  absolutely  the  only  indication  in  this  case  is  enucleation. 

Injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequently  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
interior  of  the  organ — into  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  vitreous  cavity.  Such  extrav- 
asations are  abo  observed  apart  from  injury,  as  the  result  of  inflammation  or  even 
without  any  known  cause.  In  the  anterior  chamber^  blood  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  reabsorbed.  In  otherwise  healthy  eyes  small  quantities  of  blood  may  often  disap* 
pear  completely  within  twenty-four  hours.     The  process  of  resorption  lasts  loneo* 
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when  there  is  much  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  especially  when  the  eye  is  dis- 
eased in  other  ways  as  well  and  has  not  normal  metabolism.  The  longer  the  blood 
remains  in  the  anterior  chamber  the  darker  does  its  color  become.  So,  in  cases  in 
which  a  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  rep)eated  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  we  see  a  hyphsma  which  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  different  color; 
the  lower  dark  stratum  represents  the  first  hemorrhage,  the  upper  bright  one  be- 
longs to  the  recently  extravasated  blood.  Very  old  extravasations  of  blood  some- 
times acquire  a  brown  or  dirty-green  color,  and  the  cornea,  too,  may  take  on  a 
similar  coloration  (see  page  296).  In  the  iris  likewise  a  greenish  or  brownish  dis- 
coloration has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  hemorrhage  into  the  aqueous  or^treous 
chamber. 

If  the  blood  remains  a  long  time  in  the  anterior  chamber  it  may — especially  if 
there  is  a  coexistent  inflammation — serve  as  the  substratum  for  the  formation  of  new 
tissue.  In  this  way  the  good  result  of  operations,  such  as  iridectomy  and  iridotomy, 
designed  for  the  restoration  of  a  clear  pupil,  is  often  rendered  of  no  effect,  as  the  blood 
extravasated  during  the  operation  covers  up  the  opening  that  has  been  made  and 
subsequently  causes  its  reocclusion  by  means  of  a  membrane. 

[Blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  lying  in  the  pupil  often  remains  long  after  blood 
on  the  iris  has  been  absorbed  (see  page  15). — D.] 

Blood  extravasated  into  the  vitreous  is  found  there  under  the  form  of  flocculi 
or  larger  masses.  When  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  these  either  look  simply 
black  or  show  a  faint  reddish  gleam.  If  they  occupy  the  anterior  section  of  the  vit- 
reous, they  may  even  be  recognized  with  lateral  illumination  (provided  the  pupil  is 
widely  enough  dilated)  through  the  dark-red  reflex  emitted  from  the  depths  of  the 
eye.  Blood  present  in  the  vitreous  always  requires  a  long  time  for  its  complete  resorp- 
tion, and  if  much  blood  has  been  extravasated  opacities  of  the  vitreous  of  consider- 
able size  always  remain  and  cause  great  impairment  of  vision.  .[In  rare  cases  almost 
complete  restoration  of  sight  occurs  even  when  the  whole  vitreous  has  been  filled  with 
blood. — D.j  In  some  cases  of  traumatic  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  I  have  observed 
that,  some  time  after  the  injiuy,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  all  at  once  became 
dissolved  in  the  ocular  fluids  and  then  was  immediately  diffused  all  through  the  eye. 
The  aqueous  humor,  too,  in  such  cases  was  colored  red,  so  that  the  iris  looked  as  though 
seen  through  ruby  glass. 

[To  absorb  vitreous  hemorrhages  we  use  potassium  iodide,  subconjunctival  in- 
jections of  salt  (see  page  63)  and  dionin  either  by  instillation  or  subconjunctival  in- 
jection.— D.J 

If  vitreous  has  been  prolapsed  through  a  wound  it  gradually  becomes  clouded 
wherever  it  lies  outside  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  gets  to  look  like  a  shred  of  mucus  adher- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  wound.  It  takes  often  several  weeks  before  such  a  shred  is 
finally  cast  off.  [Such  a  shred  affords  a  ready  pathway  for  infection  to  the  interior  of 
the  eye. 

Other  consequences  of  eye  injuries,  especially  blows  on  the  eye,  are  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  and  concussion  and  detachment  of  the  retina. — D.] 

Rupture  of  the  sclera  results  from  a  sudden  compression  acting  on  the  eye  from 
without  and  caused  by  the  impact  of  a  blunt  body  upon  the  eye.  The  blow  may  act 
directly  upon  the  eye  itself  or  a  blunt  body — e.  g.,  the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn — ^may  enter 
between  the  eyeball  and  one  wall  of  the  orbit  and  squeeze  the  eye  against  the  opposite 
wall. 

We  distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  rupture.  The  former  is  the  kind  that 
originates  at  the  point  of  impact  of  the  foreign  body  by  which  the  blow  is  inflicted;  the 
latter,  that  which  occurs  at  a  spot  remote  from  the  point  of  impact.  In  indirect  ruptures 
the  only  efficient  factor  is  the  compression  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  these  ruptures  al- 
most always  have  the  same  t3rpical  situation.  In  direct  ruptures,  there  is  added  to 
this  compression  a  local  indentation  of  the  eyeball,  by  which  the  situation  of  the  rupture 
is  determined.  This  situation,  therefore,  varies  greatly  and  is  often  not  in  the  sclera 
but  in  the  cornea.   The  direct  result  of  the  compression  is  that  the  contents  of  the  com^ 
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pressed  eye  are  put  suddenly  in  a  condition  of  increased  tension  and  thus  cause  rupture 
of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball.  The  rupture,  therefore,  takes  place,  like  an  explosion, 
from  within  outward,  and  begins  in  the  region  of  Schlemm's  canal,  because  here  the 
tough  inner  layers  of  the  sclera  pass  over  into  the  delicate  lamellse  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatiUD,  and  thus  the  resistance  of  the  sclera  is  diminished  at  this  point  (Fig.  132). 


Fio.  132. — Course  of  a  Sclerax.  Rupture.     Maipufied  22  X  1. 

C,  cornea:  S,  sclera;  r,  end  of  Bowman's  membrane,  and  beginning  of  the  limbus  L.  /,  anterior 
end  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  pass  over  into  the  lamells  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  I.  The  capsule  of  the  eyeball  is  leas  firm  at  the  comeo-scleral  margin,  first,  because  here 
a  larger  number  of  the  fibers  of  the  sclera  (those  namely  which  in  the  figure  are  seen  in  cross  section 
at  q)  take  a  circular  course;  second,  because  in  front  of  these  fibers  Schlemm's  canal,  «,  is  imbedded  in 
the  scleral  tissue,  which  consequently  has  its  inner  layers  interrupted  at  this  spot.  From  Schlemm's 
canal  to  a  point  right  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  v,  v,  run  continuously  through 
the  sclera.  Most  scleral  ruptures  follow  these  cavities  in  the  direction  ab,  so  that  the  external  orifice 
of  the  rupture  lies  some  millimetres  behind  the  limbus.  More  rarely  the  ruptures  of  the  sclera  pasB 
perpendicularly  in  the  direction  ac,  or  even  run  obliquelv  forward  in  the  direction  eul.  Ruptures  of 
the  latter  sort  nave  usually  but  little  length  so  that  nothing  but  the  iris  prolapses  and  this  only  to  a 
slight  extent  (Fig.  133),  and  the  rupture  itself  does  not  become  visible  until  the  iris  is  excised  (Fig.  134). 
These  small  ruptures  almost  always  afford  a  good  prognosis. 


Fio.  133. 


Fio.  134. 


Fio.  133. — Small  Scleral  Rupture  Spfuated  in  the  Limbus.  Magnified  2X1.  The  iris  has 
prolapsed  through  the  rupture  and  hence  the  pupil  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.  The  iris 
at  the  opposite  side  is  broadened  and  hence  the  contraction  furrows  are  separated  from  each  other, 
as  comparison  with  Fig.  134  shows. 

Fto.  134. — The  Same  Case  after  Excision  of  the  Iris.  Magnified  2X1.  The  short  rupture 
which  is  situated  in  the  limbus  has  now  become  visible,  a  ai,  the  angles  of  the  sphmcter  which  are  now 
properly  placed. 

The  fact  that  most  scleral  ruptures  start  from  a  point  situated  upward  and  inward  is 
due  to  the  trochlea,  which  forms  a  bony  prominence  at  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit  (Figs.  299  and  300,  T).  When  the  eyeball  is  forced  against  either  the  inner 
or  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  by  a  blow  coming  from  below  or  from  without,  the  trochlea 
presses  into  the  sclera  and  thus  causes  the  rupture  to  begin  in  this  meridian  (Miiller). 
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Ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  such  serious  injuries,  because  a  force  that  is  strong 
enough  to  break  an  eye  open  always  causes  lesions  eUewhere,  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
The  iris  (Figs.  130  and  135,  b)  is  almost  always  torn  away  from  its  insertion  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  scleral  rupture  (iridodialysis),  and  is  either  incar- 
cerated in  the  woimd  or  is  extruded  through  the  latter  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent.  The  eye  then  presents  a  coloboma  over  an  area  corre- 
sponding to  the  rip  in  the  sclera.   The  portion  of  the  iris  remaining  in  the  eye  is  commonly 


Fio.  135. — Rupture  or  the  Sclera  and  Luxation  op  the  Lens  Beneath  the  Conjunctiva. 

Magnified  3  XI. 

Vertical  section  through  an  eyeball  which  had  been  injured  by  a  calf's  horn.  Since  seven  weeks 
later  symptom8  of  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  eye  set  in,  the  eye  was  enucleated.  The  rupture 
in  the  s<ilera  lies  clos^  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  not  quite  one  millimetre  behind  the  corneo- 
scleral junction,  so  that  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound  contains  a  narrow  rim  of  sclera.  The  tear  in  the 
sclera  gapes  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  millimetre,  and  is  filled  with  a  delicate  cicatricial  tissue,  a,  which 
extends  back  from  this  point  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  passing  between  the  ciliary  body,  c,  and  the 
iris,  6.  The  latter  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  scleral  rupture  is  torn  off  from  the  ciliary  body  (iri- 
dodialysis)  and  is  rolled  into  a  ball  juet  as  in  Fig.  130.  The  ciliary  body,  c,  likewise  greatly  altered,  is 
found  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the  rupture.  It  is  continued  into  the  chorioid,  d,  which  presents  marked 
inflammatory  infiltration  about  the  large  blood-vessels  (inflammation  of  the  kind  that  gives  rise  to 
sympathetic  trouble).  The  retina,  e,  is  detached  up  to  the  ora  serrata,  and  at  the  latter  point  is  torn 
loose  and  is  much  puckered.  Below  the  scleral  rupture  is  seen  the  cornea  in  section,  compressed  ver- 
tically and  as  a  result  of  the  compression  puckerea  on  its  posterior  surface.  At  the  lower  portion  of 
the  eyeball  the  ciliaiy  body  is  swollen,  ana  the  iris  is  carried  backward  so  as  to  be  in  part  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  detachment  of  the  chorioid,  di,  and  of  the  retina,  ei,  seen  here  in 
the  cut,  did  not  exist  during  hfe,  but  is  a  result  of  the  way  the  specimen  was  made.  The  scleral  rupture 
is  covered  in  front  by  a  mass  which  from  its  concentric  striation  is  recognised  to  be  the  lens.  The  con- 
junctiva, /,  overlying  the  lens,  is  detached  by  it  from  the  sclera  as  far  as  the  limbus,  g.  A,  remains  of 
the  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 

found  to  be  considerably  retracted  (Fig.  135,  lower  part).  The  anterior  chamber  is 
consequently  unusually  deep,  and  particularly  so  if,  in  addition,  the  lens  and  a  part  of 
the  vitreous  have  been  expelled.  In  many  cases  a  piece  of  the  iris,  or  even  the  entire 
iris,  is  torn  altogether  out  of  the  eye.  In  only  a  very  few  cases  does  the  lens  remain  in 
position  and  in  place.  Usually  it  is  either  exp>elled  entirely  from  the  eye,  or  it  remains 
lying  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  provided  the  latter  is  imruptured  (Fig.  135,  /).  The 
vitreous  is  often  densely  permeated  with  blood;  and  laceration  or  hemorrhagic  detach- 
ment  of  the  retina  or  chorioid  may  be  present.  Since  to  the  severity  of  such  lesions 
there  is  added  the  danger  of  subsequent  infection  of  the  wound,  it  can  be  readily  under-* 
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stood  that  most  eyes  which  have  suffered  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  undergo  destruction. 
It  is  an  exception,  in  fact,  for  such  an  injury  to  recover  with  the  retention  of  serviceable 
vision.  A  farmer  once  presented  himself  at  my  clinic  who  had  been  gored  first  in  one 
eye  and  then,  some  years  afterward,  in  the  other  also,  by  a  cow's  horn.  In  both  eyes 
there  was  a  healed  rupture  of  the  sclera  on  the  inner  side,  with  what  looked  like  a  well- 
made  coloboma  of  the  iris.  Both  lenses  were  absent,  but  the  fundus  was  healthy  and 
with  cataract  glasses  the  sight  was  very  good.  This  man,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a  double  extraction  performed  by  the  cow,  and  that,  too,  with  more  success 
than  many  operators  are  accustomed  to  have  with  their  operations. 

For  rupture  of  the  cornea,  see  page  291. 

The  unfavorable  prognosis  which  perforating  woimds  of  the  sclera  generally  offer 
holds  good,  at  least  in  part,  even  for  those  cases  in  which,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  smooth 
healing  of  the  wound.  Such  eyes,  which  often  recover  from  the  injury  with  the  restora- 
tion of  good  sight,  nevertheless  not  rarely  become  blind  afterward  because  of  secondary 
changes,  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  sclera.  If  the  uvea  is  incor- 
porated in  the  scar,  this  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  or  increase  of  tension.  In 
scleral  wounds  which  lie  farther  back,  in  the  region  of  the  retina,  the  latter  dmy  become 
attached  to  the  cicatrix.  By  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  retina 
is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  is  loosened  from  its  bed;  the  eye 
grows  blind  from  detachment  of  the  retina  (Von  Graefe).  In  this  way,  too,  many  eyes 
are  .destroyed  which  have  been  operated  upon  with  apparently  brilliant  success  by 
section  of  the  sclera,  as  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  a  cysticercus.  A  further 
danger  accrues  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the  scleral  cicatrices  later  on  readily 
become  ectatic,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  scleral  staphylomata  and  also  to  increase 
of  tension. 

The  prognosis  must  be  stated  as  almost  absolutely  unfavorable  when  &  foreign 
body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.  A  series  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  is  known  in  which  a  foreign 
body  has  been  carried  about  in  the  eye  for  years  without  causing  injury.  But,  in  com- 
parison with  the  extreme  frequency  of  such  injuries,  the  number  of  these  cases  is 
infinitesimally  small;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  safety  of  the  eye  is  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  permanently  assured.  As  an  example,  the  following  case  that  I  observed 
may  be  adduced:  A  yoimg  lady  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  injiued  by  the  percussion 
cap  of  a  child's  gtm  exploding  near  her  eye.  A  piece  of  the  copper  case  of  the  cap 
penetrated  into  the  left  eye  through  the  cornea;  it  could  be  seen  lying  upon  the  lower- 
most part  of  the  iris.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  injury  was  an  iritis,  which, 
however,  after  some  weeks  got  well,  leaving  several  synechia.  From  that  time  on  the 
eye  remained  free  from  inflammation  and  had  good  visual  power.  The  piece  of  metal, 
which  had  a  length  of  about  1  mm.,  could  always  be  seen  lying  upon  the  iris,  only 
it  gradually  assumed  a  black  color.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  the  injury  that 
the  sight  began  to  diminish,  and  the  patient  was  tormented  by  photopsia;  she  also 
complained  that  objects  directly  looked  at  seemed  to  move  and  looked  bent,  so 
that  straight  lines,  for  example,  appeared  wavy  to  her.  The  eye  was  still  free  from 
inflammation,  but,  after  rather  prolonged  examination,  showed  a  slight  ciliary  injection. 
Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  could  not  demonstrate  any  changes  except 
that  the  fundus  in  its  lower  half  was  not  as  beautifully  red  as  it  was  above,  but  was  of 
a  light  grayish  color.  It  was  hence  taken  for  granted  that  here  was  a  detachment  of 
the  retina  in  its  very  earliest  stage.  The  traction  thus  produced  upon  the  retina  ac- 
counted for  the  photopsia,  and  the  undulatory  movement  of  the  retina  accounted  for 
the  apparent  movement  of  objects,  while  the  curved  appearance  of  straight  lines  was 
referable  to  the  differences  of  level  existing  in  the  detached  retina  [retinal  metamor- 
phopsia — see  page  114.]  Conjecturally  the  retinal  detachment  was  produced  by  an  old 
exudate  which  lay  upon  the  ciliary  body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  retina, 
and  which  by  its  gradual  shrinking  drew  the  retina  farther  and  farther  forward.  Since 
then  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient  again,  but  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  case  may  be  predicted  with  great  probability.  The  retinal  detachment 
will  have  become  total;  afterward  probably  an  irido-cyclitis  will  have  developed  out 
of  the  condition  of  ciliary  irritation  of  the  eye,  so  that  after  some  time  the  eye  would 
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become  completely  blind,  would  grow  softer,  and  would  be  the  site  of  frequently  recurring 
attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation. 

Leber  has  determined,  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reason  why 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  regularly  results  in  a  severe  inflammation.  This 
inflammation  is  either  excited  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  which  make  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  the  conjunctival  sac,  along  with  the  foreign 
body  or  subsequently,  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  chemical  irritation  of  the  tissues 
produced  by  those  foreign  bodies  which  are  not  chemically  indifferent.  For  example, 
purulent  inflammation  could  be  produced  by  bits  of  copper,  and  still  more  by  particles 
of  mercury,  which  were  introduced  aseptically  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence,  such 
inflammation  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  entrance  of  schizomycetes  into  the 
eye.  Observations  upon  man  agree  in  general  with  the  facts  obtained  by  experiment. 
Whether  a  body  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  is  well  borne  by  it  or  not  depends  upon 
the  following  circimistances:  1.  First  of  all,  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  aseptic  or  not. 
Small  fragments  of  metal  are  commonly  aseptic,  if  they  fly  off  when  the  metal  is  being 
hammered  or  turned,  because  they  are  then  strongly  heated  and  thus  sterilized.  Large 
metal  fragments  are  usually  not  heated  to  the  point  at  which  they  become  perfectly 
sterile,  and  hence  give  a  bad  prognosis  even  if  they  are  removed  very  soon  from  the 
eye.  2.  Upon  its  chemidod  character.  Chemically  indifferent  bodies  (such  as,  for  instance 
fragments  of  glass),  if  they  get  into  the  eye  aseptically,  are  the  ones  most  hkely  to  re- 
main there  without  producing  any  further  ill  effect.  The  contrary  is  true  of  the  foreign 
bodies  that  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence — i.  e.,  chips  of  metal.  These  almost  always 
eet  up  a  severe  inflammation,^  even  when  they  are  sterile,  because  they  gradually  dissolve 
in  the  tissues  of  the  eye  and  become  oxidized  there,  so  as  to  act  as  chemical  irritants. 
This  is  the  case  with  iron,  and  still  more  with  copper;  metab  which,  like  lead  and  the 
noble  metals,  are  innocent  in  this  regard,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the 
eye.  3.  The  tolerance  of  the  separate  tissues  of  the  eye  toward  foreign  bodies  varies. 
The  uvea,  and  especially  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  exhibit  the  greatest  reaction  to  injury 
of  any  kind.  The  lens,  on  the  contrary,  possibly  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  its 
tissue  metamorphosis,  b  the  part  of  the  eye  in  which  foreign  bodies  are  relatively  the 
best  borne.  If,  for  example,  a  small  chip  of  iron  has  become  imbedded  in  the  lens, 
the  latter,  to  be  sure,  becomes  clouded,  but  inflammation  ordinarily  fails  to  take  place. 
In  such  a  case  sometimes  the  lens  is  afterward  colored  brown  by  the  oxide  which  is 
formed.  A  deep  brown  coloration  is  produced,  mainly  under  the  giiise  of  rust-colored 
dots  which  lie  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  form  a  crown,  corresponding 
nearly  in  situation  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil  when  dilated  (Samelsohn).  Later  the 
coloration  may  extend  to  the  iris,  which,  if  previously  gray  or  blue,  assumes  a  rusty 
brown  hue.  This  impregnation  with  iron  also  occurs  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye, 
particularly  in  the  retina,  which  may  in  consequence  become  atrophic,  so  that  blindness 
may  ultimately  ensue  even  when  the  fragment  is  tolerated  without  inflammation 
(Hippel,  Jr.).  The  impregnation  of  the  tissues  with  iron  is  called  aideroais  bulbi  (from 
<r<dj7por,  iron). 

Small  fragments  of  iron  may  in  time  be  entirely  dissolved  by  oxidation. 

Perforating  injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent  in  the  working  class,  and  furnish 
a  large  contingent  of  the  blind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regions  where  many 
industries  are  carried  on.  The  following  report  of  Cohn  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  injuries  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  workmen  are  exposed:  Among  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-three  workers  in  metals  employed  in  six  factories,  each  man  re- 
ceived on  an  average  from  two  to  three  eye  injuries  in  a  year.  Of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  these  injuries  were  of  a  slight  character;  most,  indeed,  consisted  merely 
in  the  penetration  of  small  metallic  particles  into  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  were, 
for  the  most  part,  removed  at  the  factory  itself.  About  half  of  the  workmen  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  medical  aid;  and  out  of  every  thousand  28  suffered  a  partial  impairment 
of  sight,  and  16  had  lost  one  eye  altogether.  For  protective  spectacles  [used  to  prevent 
such  injuries]  see  page  52. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated  into  the  eye  is  often 
beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  very  frequently  is  unsuccessful.  No  fixed  nfles  can  be 
22 
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laid  down  for  the  procedures  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  almost  every  individual 
case  has  its  peculiarities  and  calls  for  an  operation  devised  specially  for  itself. 


[Fio.  136.~8wbi!t'b  Apparatus  for  Localizing  Foreign  Bodus  in  the  Et». 
De  SchweiniU  aud  Raodall.) 


(After 


There  are  two  markers  (metal  rods)  one  pointing  to  the  center  of  the  cornea,  the  other  situated  on 
the  temporal  side  of  the  former  at  a  hxed  distance  from  it. — D.] 


[Fig.  137. — Skiagram  iiadb  with  Sweet's  Apparatus.     (After  De  Schweiniti  and  Randall.) 

The  picture  is  taken  with  the  X-ray  tube  placed  in  the  horisontal  plane  passing  through  the  two 
markers.  The  shadow  of  the  foreign  body  and  of  the  two  markers  is  seen  on  the  plate.  Another 
plate  taken  with  the  tube  in  a  different  position  would  show  the  shadows  in  a  different  relation.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  plates  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  foreign  body. — D.l 
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[The  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  by  means  of  the  X-rays  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  thanks  to  the  instruments  devised  by  Sweet  (Fig.  136),  Mac- 
kenzie Davidson,  Dixon,  and  others.  In  these  instruments  a  marker  or  pair  of  markers 
placed  close  lo  the  eye  is  used.  Skiagrams  of  the  eye  are  taken  from  two  different  posi- 
tions. The  differing  relations  existing  on  the  two  plates  between  the  shadow  of  the 
foreign  body  and  of  the  markers  (see  Fig.  137)  determine  the  actual  position  of  the 
foreign  body  in  the  eye.  This  position 
can  then  be  plotted  on  a  diagram. — D.] 

In  injuries  produced  by  chips  of  iron 
the  magnet  is  employed.  Forms  of  appa- 
ratus have  been  constructed  to  determine 
in  doubtful  cases  whether  a  piece  of  iron 
is  present  in  the  eye  at  all.  In  these  the 
injured  eye  is  brought  as  dose  as  possible 
to  a  very  sensitive  magnetic  needle  (astatic 
needle  of  IA)n  Gerard,  sideroscopes  of 
Asmus)  which  undergoes  deflection  if  there 
b  a  chip  of  iron  present  in  the  eye.  By 
ascertaining  at  what  point  9f  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball  this  deflection  is  the  greatest, 
we  can  determine  approximately  the  situa- 
tion of  the  iron.  [It  is  a  positive  proof  of 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  eye  if  the  appli- 
cation of  a  magnet,  especially  the  Large 
magnet  of  Haab,  causes  bulging  of  the  iris 
or  pain.  The  absence  of  this  sign  is  no 
proof  that  iron  is  not  present. — D.] 

Much  more  frequently  the  magnet 
is  employed  for  removing  the  foreign  body. 
The  extraction  of  a  chip  of  iron  from  the 
vitreous  by  means  of  a  bar  magnet  intro- 
duced through  an  incision  on  the  sclera 
was  first  performed  by  MacKeown  (1874). 
Hirschberg  constructed  the  first  available 
electr<Mnagnet,  which  is  the  form  now  com- 
monly employed.  About  a  rod  of  soft  iron 
is  wound  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire,  not 
too  thin,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  galvanic  element. 
The  ends  of  the  iron  rod,  which  project 
somewhat,  beyond  the  spiral,  are  a  little 
bent  and  end  in  a  blunt  point,  adapted  for 

introduction  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  For  this  latter  purpose  we  enter  either 
through  the  wound  itself,  in  case  this  is  large  enough  and  is  still  open,  or  we  make 
an  incision  in  a  suitable  situation  in  the  cornea  or  sclera,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  foreign  body.  Recently  very  powerful  electro-magnets  have  been  used  (Haab, 
Volkmann,  Jumitschek-Klingelfuss).  These  are  not  introduced  into  the  eye,  but  are 
merely  applied  to  it  exteriorly,  as  they  are  able  to  attract  even  small  fragments  of  iron 
when  at  some  distance  from  them.  It  is  not  often  that  the  point  of  entry  of  the  iron 
chip  is  a  proper  place  to  apply  the  magnet  to,  in  order  to  extract  the  fragment  from 
the  eye.  Generally,  it  is  better  to  place  the  tip  of  the  magnet  against  the  center  of 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  bring  the  fragment  through  the  pupil  and  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
from  which  it  may  then  be  removed  by  an  incision  maide  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.* 
The  large  have  the  following  advantages  over  the  small  magnets:  (1)  It  is  not  neces- 

*  [Many,  however,  prefer  even  with  the  giant  magnet  to  make  an  incision  in  the  sclera  as  elose  aa 
posaibie  to  the  aite  of  the  foreign  body,  previously  determined  by  radioscopy. — D.] 


[Fio.  138. — Haab's  Giant  Maonbt. — D.J 
(After  Norris  and  Oliver.)   . 
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Bary  to  make  a  wound  in  the  sclera;  (2)  the  situation  of  the  fragment  need  not  be 
known  precisely;  (3)  even  very  small  fragments  can  be  removed  in  this  way. 

[Many  eyes  after  a  magnet  operation  retain  sight  permanently  or  for  a  long  time. 
The  translator  has  seen  a  case  in  which^  except  for  a  traumatic  cataract,  the  eye  was 
normal  26  years  after  the  extraction  of  a  piece  of  iron  from  the  retina.  In  other  cases, 
the  sight  is  soon  destroyed  by  detachment  of  the  retina,  irido-cycUtis,  or  panophthal- 
mitis.— D.] 

CoMPENSATiOK  FOR  INJURIES. — ^When  the  sight  is  permanently  impaired  as  the 
result  of  an  injury  the  injured  man  suffers  an  impairment  of  his  earning  capacities. 
First  in  Germany  afterward  in  Austria,  a  compensation  was  fixed  for  such  cases  by  the 
laws  regulating  accident  insurance  whenever  the  injury  has  happened  in  an  industry 
in  which  insurance  is  obligatory.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  indemnity  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  physician  is  required.  Such  a  physician  has  to  decide:  1.  whether 
the  disabilities  alleged  to  exist  by  the  injured  man  are  actually  present  or  not,  and  which 
of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accident.  2.  What  impairment  in  earning  power  the 
person  in  question  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  them. 

To  decide  the  first  point  we  must  first  determine  by  precise  examination  all  the 
changes  that  are  objectively  perceptible,  and  then  examine  the  function  of  the  eye  by 
the  visual  tests.  If  objective  changes  can  be  proved  to  exist,  it  is  then  to  be  determined 
which  of  them  were  produced  by  the  alleged  injury.  With  regard  to  this  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  law  awards  compensation  only  for  accidents  that  occur  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  industry  but  not  for  injuries  that  are  gradually  produced  by  the  industry,  i.  e., 
for  what  are  called  occupation  diseases.  For  example,  if  a  workman  who  is  engaged  in 
vulcanizing  rubber  gradually  in  the  course  of  several  months  acquires  an  amblyopia 
through  the  inhalation  of  carbon  disulphide  (see  §  104)  there  is  no  obligation  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  inabihty  to  work  thus  produced,  although  in  such  cases  the  law  is 
often  liberally  interpreted. 

The  decision  as  to  which  of  the  changes  that  are  found  depend  on  the  accident,  is 
easy  if  one  sees  the  injured  man  soon  after  the  accident;  if  for  instance,  the  physician 
who  has  to  give  the  opinion  is  the  same  as  the  one  who  treated  the  injured  man  right 
after  the  accident.  But  very  frequently  the  physician  has  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  case 
which  he  sees  for  the  first  time  months  after  the  injury.  Then  he  must  ask  himself 
whether  the  changes  present  did  not  exist  before  the  accident  or,  in  case  they  followed 
it,  whether  they  were  not  perhaps  produced  by  disease  which  may  have  chanced  to 
set  in  soon  after  the  accident,  but  was  independent  of  it.  The  history  is  often  of  no 
service;  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  be  prepared  for  statements  which  are  intentionally 
wrong;  on  the  other  hand,  the  patients  often  act  in  good  faith  when  they  erroneously 
refer  their  eye  disease  to  a  preceding  injury.  Thus  the  entrance  of  dust  into  the 
eyes  is  alleged  as  a  cause  of  the  most  various  eye  diseases,  even  when  the  changes  are 
old  but  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  patient  until  the  occasion  of  his  getting  the  dust 
in.  The  patient  rubs  his  eye  when  the  dust  enters  it  and  then  discovers  that  when 
he  closes  one  eye  he  sees  Httle  or  nothing  with  the  other.  This,  he  thinks,  has  just 
occurred  at  the  time  and  hence  he  regards  it  as  the  direct  result  of  the  slight  accident. 
Once  a  young  girl  came  to  my  clinic  on  account  of  some  external  affection  of  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  were  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  in  one  of  them  was  discov- 
ered an  extensive  old  chorioiditis.  When  the  tests  of  vision,  which  were  thereupon 
made,  showed  that  this  eye  was  almost  blind,  the  girl  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
believing  that  the  blindness  had  developed  as  the  result  of  the  examination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

It  may  also  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  an 
accident  although  the  patient  has  no  information  to  impart  with  regard  to  it.  This 
happens  especially  in  industries  in  which  dust  or  small  foreign  bodies  fly  into  the  work- 
men's eyes  so  often  that  they  no  longer  take  any  account  of  them.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  inconsiderable  injury  may  be  an  ulcer;  or  a  traumatic  cataract  may 
develop  long  after  a  small  metallic  particle  has  penetrated  into  the  eye,  and  that  with- 
out any  notice  having  been  taken  of  it. 

In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  take  the  statements  of  the  fellow  workmen. 
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Having  due  regard,  then,  to  the  unreliability  of  the  history  we  have  left  to  us  the 
objective  findings^  from  which  we  conclude,  first,  whether  the  changes  present  are  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  could  be  produced  by  an  injury  at  all,  and,  second,  whether  the  alleged 
accident  was  just  the  sort  of  one  that  would  be  apt  to  produce  such  changes.  Scars  in 
the  cornea  produced  by  incised  wounds  look  different  from  those  caused  by  ulcers;  the 
results  of  a  contusion  of  the  eye  (rupture  of  the  sclera,  iridodialysis,  luxation  of  the 
lens,  etc.),  again,  are  different  from  those  of  incised  or  punctured  wounds.  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  accident  may  also  entail  indirect  consequences  which 
produce  objective  changes  quite  different  from  those  produced  from  the  injury  itself,  as 
for  instance,  when  an  ulcus  serpens  develops  in  consequence  of  an  erosion  of  the  cornea. 

II  we  find  changes  which  may  have  developed  either  as  the  result  of  injury  or 
spontaneously,  we  shall  still  in  most  cases  be  able  to  judge  about  how  long  these  changes 
have  existed,  and  from  this  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  with 
the  accident,  which  has  occurred  at  a  determinate  time  in  the  past.  Thus,  old  scars  of 
the  cornea  look  different  from  recent  ones;  if  an  eye  has  been  affected  with  diminution 
of  its  visual  power  for  quite  a  long  while  it  generally  squints,  etc. 

Often  not  only  careful  examination  but  also  great  experience  is  required  in  order 
to  judge  accurately  regarding  changes  when  they  are  rather  old,  and  this  is  still  more 
so  when  we  are  dealing  with  those  cases  in  which  no  objective  changes  can  be  discovered 
at  all.  These  cases  are  divided  into  two  groups.  To  the  first  group  belong  those  cases 
in  which  anatomical  changes  are  actually  present  but  escape  detection.  Such  changes 
may  be  so  minute  that  they  are  not  clemonstrable  with  our  present  appliances,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  an  amblyopia  produced  by  a  lesion  of  the  fovea  centralis  due 
to  dazzling  from  strong  light  or  produced  by  a  small  hemorrhage  which  has  already 
become  absorbed.  Or,  the  changes  may  lie  behind  the  eye,  for  example  in  the  optic 
tracts  as  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Careful  examination  of  the 
function  and  prolonged  observation  of  the  case  will  often  suffice  to  clear  the  matter 
up.  But  the  real  test  of  an  expert  are  those  cases  in  which  it  is  a  question  of  purely 
functional  disorders.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  the  function  of  the  eyes  is  affected 
simply  by  shock,  or  the  psychic  commotion  that  accompanies  the  injury.  These  cases 
are  known  by  the  name  of  traumatic  neurosis,  and,  so  far  as  their  essential  nature 
is  concerned,  belong  to  hysteria;  hence  the  disturbances  of  sight  that  are  present  must 
be  characterized  as  hysterical  amblyopia  and  hysterical  asthefiopia,  produced  by  an 
injury.  The  symptoms  of  these  conditions  are  described  in  §  105.  If  we  find  them  in  a 
workman  who  has  been  injured  only  a  little  while  and  has  not  yet  had  any  medical 
examination  of  his  eyes,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  above  diagnosis.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  have  to  do  with  patients,  especially  those  who  have  been  through  a  railroad 
accident,  who  make  claims  for  big  damages  and  have  already  been  examined  a  niunber 
of  times,  particularly  so  if  they  belong  to  the  cultivated  classes.  Then  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  s3rmptoms  have  been  suggested  to  the  patients  by  the  repeated  examina- 
tions or  that  they  become  more  and  more  conversant  with  the  symptoms,  about  which 
they  have  been  questioned,  and  then  intentionally  simulate  them.  Since  in  default  of 
objective  finding  we  are  altogether  dependent  on  the  patient's  statements,  it  is  in  many 
cases  absolutely  impossible  to  detect  a  clever  simulant.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  constantly 
accumulating  and  require  the  greatest  precaution. 

The  second  thing  that  the  expert  has  to  do  is  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
extent  the  earning  power  of  the  injured  man  has  been  affected.  For  this  purpose  the 
function  of  both  eyes  must  be  carefully  determined  by  visual  tests.  In  doing  this  we 
must  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  exaggeration.  With  some  experience  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  visual  disturbance  that  ought  to  correspond  to  the 
objective  changes. 

Both  eyes  may  have  been  injured  by  the  accident,  or  in  case  only  one  was  affected 
by  it,  the  other  may  have  been  already  bad.  In  both  cases  the  total  visual  power  is 
diminished,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  for  what  kind  of  work  the  visual  power 
that  is  left  should  still  about  suffice.  Much  more  difficult  is  it  to  gauge  the  working 
capacity  when  one  eye  has  been  rendered  blind  but  the  other  is  normal.  Then  the 
total  visual  power  is  also  normal,  but  the  special  advantages  that  belong  to  binocular 
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vision,  namely  the  binocxilar  field  of  vision,  and  binocular  perception  of  depth,  are  loet. 
The  monocular  field  of  vision  is  smaller  than  the  binocular  because  it  does  not  extend 
so  far  toward  the  side  of  the  blind  eye  (see  Fig.  272).  But  this  will  be  found  to  be 
troublesome  in  only  a  few  callings,  and  especially  so  since  the  patient  by  turning  the 
head  to  the  blind  side  and  by  abduction  of  the  seeing  eye  soon  learns  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  limitation  in  the  visual  field  produced  by  the  nose.  Of  more  importance  is  the  loss 
of  binocular  vision.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  visual  acuity  of  one  eye  does  not  inter- 
fere with  binocular  vision,  but  a  great  one  takes  it  away  altogether.  Where  we  are  to 
draw  the  line  here  is  a  matter  that  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases,  being  dependent 
not  only  on  the  degree  of  visual  acuity,  but  also  on  many  other  factors,  such  as  the 
visual  field  and  refraction  of  the  worse  eye,  the  relations  of  the  eye  muscles,  etc.  A 
frequent  case  is  that  in  which  a  traumatic  cataract  has  been  produced  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  and  has  later  been  successfully  operated  upon.  The  visual  acuity  of  this 
eye  may  then  be  rendered  normal  once  more  by  a  glass  correcting  the  aphakia. 
Nevertheless  the  eye  is  not  adapted  for  binocular  vision:  without  the  correcting  ^ass 
it  sees  too  little,  and,  if  the  other  eye  has  normal  sight,  the  correcting  glass  is  not 
borne  (see  §  150).  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  binocular  vision  is  abolished,  in  spite 
of  there  being  a  normal  absolute  visual  power  in  both  eyes.  The  same  thing  can 
occur  when  the  injury  in  one  eye  is  but  slight,  and  yet  latent  disturbances  of  equi- 
librium of  the  eye  muscles  were  previously  present.  These  latent  disturbances  now 
become  manifest  i.  e.,  are  transformed  into  a  squint,  and  by  this  binocular  vision  is 
abolished  (see  §  126). 

If  we  have  determined  that  as  the  result  of  the  consequence  of  the  injury  binocular 
vision  has  become  impossible  we  must  further  try  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  injured 
man  is  prevented  by  this  from  doing  his  work.  Binocular  vision  enables  us  to  estimate 
dimensions  of  depth  directly  and  with  precision  (stereoscopic  vision).  Such  vision  can 
be  dispensed  with  in  many  callings,  and  that  too  not  only  in  coarse  sorts  of  work,  such 
as  labor  in  the  fields,  but  also  in  fine  work  like  writing;  even  the  watchmaker  who  does 
the  most  minute  work  with  a  magnifying  glass  does  not  require  binocular  vision.  But 
many  other  kinds  of  work  do  require  a  precise  and  certain  appreciation  of  distances, 
and  even  such  an  ordinary  thing  t»  splitting  wood  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  fingers  of  the  workman  if  he  did  not  have  a  correct  judgment  of  dimensions  of 
depth.  By  practice  to  be  sure,  one  can  learn  to  estimate  distances  correctly  with  one 
eye  alone,  and  in  fact  there  are  persons,  who,  because  of  unilateral  blindness  or  because 
of  squint,  have  had  nothing  but  monocular  vision  since  youth,  and  who  yet  are  as  ser- 
viceable workmen  as  those  who  have  normal  sight.  They  suffer  an  impairment  in  their 
working  capacity  only  in  this  regard,  that  being  one-eyed  they  do  not  secure  work  as 
readily,  many  employers,  in  fact,  rejecting  one-eyed  persons  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
But  an  older  workman,  'd  he  loses  an  eye,  frequently  becomes  unserviceable  for  his 
former  work  because  of  this  loss.  Hence  when  one  eye  is  lost  and  the  second  eye  is 
normal,  the  working  capacity  will  vary  very  greatly;  more  so  than  the  compensation, 
which  is  awarded  in  the  individual  cases  and  which  ranges  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits. 

The  degree  of  impairment  of  earning  ciCpacity  is  stated  in  percentages  by  the  phy- 
sician who  is  giving  his  opinion.  In  Germany  in  case  of  the  entire  loss  of  one  eye  the 
minimum  estimate  of  this  impairment  Tor  the  ordinary  workman  is  25  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  required  that  the  other  eye  should  have  normal  sight,  but  it 
must  not  be  below  one-half  the  normal.  In  Austria  for  the  ordinary  workman  the  loss 
of  one  eye  is  put  as  equivalent  to  an  impairment  of  25  per  cent  as  a  minimum,  in  case 
the  other  eye  has  normal  sight,  but  even  a  small  diminution  in  the  visual  acuity  of 
this  latter  eye  raises  the  percentage.  For  a  skilled  ("qualified")  workman  the  impair- 
ment produced  by  loss  of  one  eye  is  estimated  in  Germany  and  Austria  at  a  higher 
figure,  for  instance  at  33^  per  cent.  The  same  rule  is  applied  in  those  cases  also  in 
which  even  when  the  sight  is  normal  there  is  paralysis  with  double  vision,  so  that  the 
paralyzed  eye  has  not  been  rendered  blind  but  has  simply  been  prevented  from  doing 
its  part  in  binocular  vision.  Since  many  workmen  whose  binocular  vision  has  been 
impaired  regain  by  practice  after  some  time  their  former  ability  to  work,  it  is  proper 
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in  such  cases  to  allow  at  the  begmning  a  fairly  high  accident  indemnity — ^indemnity 
for  the  period  during  which  he  is  forming  his  new  habits — which  after  one  or  two  years 
is  reduosd.  If  both  eyes  have  been  enfeebled  the  amount  of  impairment  must  be  esti- 
mated from  the  visual  power  of  the  better  eye,  the  nature  of  the  work  being  also  taken 
into  consideration. 

III.    ECTASLE   OF  THE   SCLERA. 

(a)  Partial  Ectasia. 

56.  Partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  represented  by  a  circumscribed 
protrusion  taking  the  form  of  a  dark  prominence  or  swelling.  The  sclera 
at  this  spot  is  thinned,  so  as  to  be  readily  dimpled  with  the  point  of 
a  sound;  in  consequence  of  the  thinning,  the  chorioidal  pigment  ap- 
pears through  it,  and  imparts  to  the  ectasia  a  dark,  slate-gray,  or  bluish- 
black  color.  By  means  of  focal  illumination,  light  can  often  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  sclera  at  the  ectatic  spot,  and  the  coating  of  pig- 
ment on  its  inner  surface  can  be  seen  through  it.  According  to  the 
situation  of  the  ectasia,  various  forms  of  it  are  distinguished — namely: 

1.  Anterior  Ectasice  (anterior  scleral  staphylomata). — These  occupy 
the  portion  of  the  sclera  adjoining  the  cornea  (Figs.  139  and  140).  They 
appear  in  the  beginning  under  the  form  of  small,  dark  spots,  which 
afterward  become  larger  and  bulge  out.  When  several  lie  close  together 
they  become  confluent,  forming  a  large  swelling  which  surrounds  the 
cornea  like  an  arch  or  ring.  This  swelling  at  various  points  is  constricted 
in  a  radial  direction  by  the  stronger,  less  distended  fibers  of  the  sclera, 
so  that  in  a  small  way  it  resembles  the  large  intestine  with  its  sacculations. 
The  limbus,  under  the  form  of  a  somewhat  depressed  gray  line,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  ectasia  and  the  cornea.  When  the  latter  is 
also  opaque  and  ectatic,  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  scleral 
and  corneal  ectasis  is  often  lost,  and  both  ectasias  unite  to  form  a  single 
protuberance  occupying  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball.  It  often 
happens  that  an  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  exists,  or,  at  all  events, 
has  its  chief  development,  on  one  side  only.  Then  the  base  of  the  cornea 
at  this  side  is  pushed  forward,  so  that  the  entire  cornea  gets  to  lie  ob- 
liquely. If,  for  instance,  the  scleral  staphyloma  occurs  on  the  inner 
side,  the  cornea  looks  outward  instead  of  straight  forward  (Fig.  140,  h), 

2.  Equatorial  Edasim  (equatorial  staphylomata). — These  are  dark 
prominences  in  the  region  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  They  can  be 
seen  only  when  the  eyeball  is  turned  strongly  toward  the  side  opposite 
the  staphyloma.  They  occur  at  either  one  or  more  spots  upon  the 
equator,  but  never  surround  the  entire  eyeball  like  a  ring,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  anterior  scleral  staphylomata. 

3.  Posterior  Ectasice. — These  occupy  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
eyeball,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  seen  in  the  living  eye.  In  respect 
to  origin  and  significance,  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  anterior  and 
equatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  There  are  two  kinds  of  posterior 
scleral  ectasise:  a.  The  staphtjloma  posticum  Scar  pee.     This  consists  in 
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a  thinning  and  protrusion  of  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance.  If  the  ectajsia  takes  on 
greater  din^ensions,  the  optic  nerve  is  also  involved  in  it  (Fig.  375). 
This  form  of  ectasia,  as  Arlt  was  the  first  to  discover,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  short-sightedness,  because  owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
sclera  the  eyeball  undergoes  an  elongation  of  its  sagittal  axis  (axial 
myopia).  The  diagnosis  of  a  posterior  staphyloma  can  be  made  in  the 
living  eye  only  by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  myopia 
and  of  the  changes  in  the  fundus  which  accompany  the  latter  (§  77). 
iS.  Posterior  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon.  This  does  not,  like  posterior 
staphyloma,  lie  just  at  the  posterior  pole,  but  below  it.  Contrary  to  the 
case  of  the  other  ectasia;  of  the  sclera,  it  is  not  acquired  but  congenital, 
being  formed  in  consequence  of  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  fetal 
ophthalmic  cleft.  It  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  formation  of  a 
cleft  (coloboma)  in  the  chorioid  and  frequently,  also,  with  coloboma 
of  the  iris  (see  §§76  and  80). 

Acquired  ectasias  of  the  sclera  are  designated  imder  the  name  of 
staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  lines,  but 
the  expression  staphyloma  is  not  applied  to  the  congenital  scleral  pro- 
trusion of  Ammon. 

(6)  Total  Ectasia  of  the  Sclera. 

This  consists  in  a  imiform  dilatation  of  the  entire  sclera,  so  that  the 
eyeball  is  enlarged  in  toto.  The  sclera  is  everywhere  thinned  and  the" 
chorioidal  pigment  shows  through  it,  so  that  it  has  a  bluish- white  ap- 
pearance. Total  ectasia  can  develop  only  in  youth  when  the  sclera  is 
still  everywhere  yielding;  the  sclera  of  adults  is  so  rigid  that  it  can  pro- 
trude only  at  certain  weaker  spots,  and  hence  it  admits  of  only  partial 
ectasiae.  Total  ectasia  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  same  time  with 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea  or  with  anterior  scleral  staphyloma.  By  the 
combination  of  these  two  kinds  of  ectasia  a  very  extraordinary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  eyeball  sometimes  develops.  Much  more  rarely  a  second, 
pure  form  of  scleral  ectasia  is  observed,  in  which  the  eye  shows  simply  a 
uniform  enlargement  in  all  its  dimensions — an  enlargement  in  which 
the  cornea  also  participates  (megalocornea).  This  condition  is  charac- 
terized as  hydrophthalmus  or  buphthalmus  (/?ot»9,  ox,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  to  the  large  eyes  of  oxen).  Hydrophthalmus  is  either  con- 
genital or  is  acquired  in  early  childhood,  and  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  glaucoma  of  adults,  under  which  disease,  therefore,  hydrophthalmus 
will  be  treated  of  in  detail  (see  §  83). 

Etiology. — Every  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  the  result  of  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera. 
Either  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  pathologically  heightened  or  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  sclera  is  diminished.  The  former  is  much  the  more  frequent 
cause  of  scleral  ectasiae  (if  the  posterior  ectasiae  are  excepted).  Scleral 
jectasiae  develop  slowly,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  tension 
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of  the  eye  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera  must  persist  for  a  pretty  long 
time  before  it  can  make  the  sclera  become  ectatic. 

(a)  The  result  of  elevation  of  the  intrd-ocular  tension  is  that  every 
square  millimetre  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  sclera  has  to  bear  the 
same  increase  of  pressure.  If  the  sclera  possessed  the  same  constitu- 
tion throughout  it  would,  in  case  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  at  all,  ex- 
pand in  a  perfectly  uniform  fashion.  But  some  portions  of  the  sclera 
are  constructed  less  soUdly  than  others,  and  these  give  way  first  to  the 
increased  pressure.  These  less  tenacious  spots  are  those  in  which  the 
sclera  has  nerves  or  vessels  passing  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is  perforated  and  thinned.  Chief  among 
these  places  is  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  next  those  portions  of  the  sclera 
"v^here  the  venae  vorticosse  and  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  perforate  it. 
At  the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  a  thin  mem- 
brane, which  is  riddled  with  holes  like  a  sieve,  and  which,  under  in- 
creased pressure,  bulges  out  backward.  This  bulging,  however,  is  not 
counted  among  the  staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  but  is  designated  as  an 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  re- 
cedes simultaneously  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  (§  81).  Equatorial 
staphylomata  develop  at  these  spots  where  the  venae  vorticosae  perforate 
the  sclera,  and  anterior  scleral  staphylomata  at  the  spots  where  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  transmitted.  The  other,  more  resistant  sec- 
tions of  the  sclera  remain  unchanged,  even  under  increased  intra-ocular 
pressure;  it  is  only  in  children,  in  whom  the  whole  sclera  is  distensible, 
that  total  ectasia  develops. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  elevation  of  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  glaucoma,  seclusio  pupillae,  and  ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea. 
In  glaucoma,  in  which  the  venae  vorticosae  are  the  main  seat  of  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  equatorial  staphylomata  generally  develop; 
seclusio  pupillae  and  staphylomata  of  the  cornea,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  the  inflammation  expends  itself  upon  the  most  anterior  sec- 
tions of  the  eyeball,  mostly  induce  anterior  ectasiae  of  the  sclera. 

(6)  The  result  of  diminished  resistance  of  the  sclera  may  be  that 
the  latter  is  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  even  the  normal  intra- 
ocular pressure.  Diminished  resistance  develops  in  consequence  of 
inflammations  of  the  sclera,  and  hence  occurs  in  the  deep  form  of  scleritis, 
which  leads  to  anterior  scleral  ectasiae  (page  323);  it  also  occurs  when 
tumors  (malignant  new  growths,  gummy  or  tuberculous  nodules)  de- 
velop in  or  beneath  the  sclera.  Injuries  of  the  sclera  also  diminish 
its  tenacity,  and  hence  the  cicatrices  after  penetrating  wounds  (and 
especially  after  ruptures)  of  the  sclera  very  frequently  become  ectatic. 
Scleral  ectasiae  arising  in  this  way  lead  subsequently  to  elevation  of 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  then,  however,  must  be  regarded  not 
as  the  cause,  but  as  the  result  of  ectasis,  even  though  it  does  contribute 
to  make  the  latter  larger  still.  Here,  then,  the  same  process  that  occurs 
in  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  (page  309)  is  repeated. 
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Posterior  scleral  ectasias  are  likewise  referred  to  a  diminution  in 
the  resistance  of  the  sclera.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  staphy- 
loma posticum,  the  cause  of  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  congenital  weakness 
of  the  sclera  in  its  posterior  portion.  With  respect  to  Ammon's  scleral 
protrusion,  the  idea  is  held  that  the'  fetal  ophthalmic  cleft  is  filled  up 
with  a  sort  of  intermediary  tissue  which  does  not  possess  the  firm  texture 
of  the  normal  sclera,  and  hence  gives  way  before  the  ocular  pressure. 

Consequence  of  Scleral  Ectasias. — In  anterior  and  equatorial 
staphylomata  of  the  sclera  the  sight  is  at  length  completely  destroyed 
through  rise  of  tension.  If  the  ectasia  does  not  come  to  a  stop,  the  en- 
largement of  the  eyeball  keeps  growing  greater  and  greater.  The  eye- 
ball projects  far  beyond  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  covered  but  incom- 
pletely by  the  lids,  and  is  extremely  disfiguring.  Conjunctival  catarrh, 
lachrymation,  and  blepharospasm  develop  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
irritation,  and  not  infrequently  the  lower  lid  is  pushed  so  far  out  by  the 
enlarged  eyeball  as  to  be  everted  (ectropion).  Finally,  some  slight 
injury  suffices  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  staphyloma  at  a  particularly 
thinned-out  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  Uquefied  vitreous  is  evacu- 
ated, and  in  consequence  a  violent  hemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  the 
eye  may  undergo  destruction  with  the  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis. 

Staphyloma  posticum,  if  it  enlarges,  causes  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  short-fiightedness,  without,  however,  inducing  elevation  of  ten- 
sion and  the  other  deleterious  consequences  of  anterior  and  equatorial 
staphylomata.  The  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon  remains  stationary 
and  entails  no  injurious  consequences. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  anterior  and  equatorial,  not  posterior, 
ectasise  of  the  sclera  that  are  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  former, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  developed  in  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  tension,  the  main  indication  is  iridectomy,  provided  that 
it  is  still  technically  practicable.  Inasmuch  as  this  op)eration  dimin- 
ishes the  intra-ocular  pressure,  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scleral  ectasiae  (and  in  especially  favorable  cases  even  causes 
diminution  in  the  size  of  an  ectasia  already  existing),  and  likewise  pre- 
serves the  sight,  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  from  total  destruction.  If,  as 
indeed  is  generally  the  case,  iridectomy  is  on  technical  grounds  no 
longer  practicable,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  enucleation,  in 
case  the  eye  distresses  the  patient  by  its  size,  its  painfulness,  or  the 
disfigurement  it  causes. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  scleral  staphyloma  is  essentiaUy  different  from  that  of 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  While  the  latter  consists  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  replaces 
the  coroea  that  has  been  destroyed,  a  scleral  staphyloma  is  formed  of  the  sclera  itself, 
which  has  not  disappeared  at  the  site  of  the  ectasis,  but  is  simply  thinned,  so  that  often 
it  is  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  posterior  staph^oma  the  thinning  is  uniform; 
in  anterior  and  equatorial  staphylomata  we  often  find  that  the  thinning  is  not  uniform, 
and  commences  suddenly,  owing  to  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  inner  layers  of  the 
sclera  at  the  margin  of  the  ectasis.  The  sclera  then  in  the  spot  where  it  bulges  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  gnawed  into  from  the  inner  side,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  innermost  lay- 
ers (Fig.  124,  a).    Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  f^t  that  the  innermost  layers  of  fibers 
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of  the  sclera,  in  consequence  of  the  great  stretching  to  which  they  are  exposed,  first 
rupture  at  some  spot  and  then  gradually  separate  from  each  other  (Czermak  and  Bim- 
bacher).  The  uvea  is  always  solidly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia,  and 
is  here  so  atrophic  that  scarcely  anything  is  left  of  it  but  its  pigment  layer,  which  forms 
the  dark  coating  of  this  inner  surface. 

Dissection  of  ectatic  eyeballs  shows  that  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  may  be  of  two 
kinds — ciliary  or  intercalary  staphyloma.  The  former  (Fig.  139)  belongs  to  that  part  of 
the  sclera,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  coated  by  the  ciliary  body;  the  latter  (Figs. 
140,  141),  on  the  other  hand,  develops  in  that  narrow  portion  of  the  sclera  which  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  ciliary  body,  between  it  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  for  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  hence,  too,  the  root  of  the  iris,  as  it  springs  from 
the  ciliary  body,  do  not  correspond  precisely  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  lie 


Fig.  139. 


Fia.  139. — Staphyloma  Ciliare.  (After  Pagenstecher.)  The  eye  is  bisected  horisontally.  Sur- 
rounding the  cornea  there  is  an  ectasia,  c,  of  the  sclera,  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
temporal  side,  t;  and  on  the  nasal  side,  n,  is  narrower  and  less  prominent,  for  which  reanon  the 
cornea  appears  displaced  toward  the  nasal  side.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia  is  coated  with  the  elon- 
gated ciliary  processes;  the  iris  is  invisible  because  it  is  pressed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  which  hence  looks  pigmented  in  black.  The  retina  and  chorioid  have  been  to  some  extent 
separated  from  their  bed  oy  the  dissection;  in  the  retina  groups  of  punctate  hemorrhages,  6,  are 
observable.    The  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  O,  shows  a  deep  excavation  oue  to  pressure. 

Fia.  140. — Staphyloma  Intercalarb.  The  eyeball  is  horisontally  bisected  and  is  depicted  of 
somewhat  more  than  the  natunU  size.  The  ectasia,  «,  of  the  sclera  is  interposed  on  the  nasal  side,  n, 
between  the  ciliary  body,  c,  and  the  cornea,  h.  so  that  the  latter  is  displaced  toward  the  temporal  side. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia  is  covered  with  pigment,  representing  the  remains  of  the  root  of  the  iris 
which  has  become  adherent  to  the  thinned  sclera:  this  pigment  in  consequence  of  being  spread  over 
so  large  a  surface,  shows  numerous  gaps.  Toward  the  outer  side  the  ectasia  constantly  diminishes 
in  breadth,  so  that,  at  the  spot  where  the  temporal  wall  of  the  eyeball,  t,  has  been  cut  through,  noth- 
ing but  a  very  narrow  interspace  is  observable  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris,  a  condition  due 
to  that  agglutination  of  the  root  of  the  iris  to  the  sclera  which  characterises  an  increase  of  tension. 
In  the  bisected  optic  nerve,  i,  no  excavation  is  present;  and,  in  the  retina  can  be  seen  the  fovea 
centralis,  /,  and  the  expansion  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

somewhat  behind  it  (Figs.  143  and  148)-^that  is,  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
sclera,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  iris,  belongs  to  the  anterior  chamber.  But 
although  it  is  just  in  this  portion  that  an  intercalary  staphyloma  develops,  the  iris 
does  not  lie  behind  the  latter  but  in  front  of  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ciliary  staphyloma. 
This  comes  to  pass  in  the  following  way:  The  formation  of  the  ectasia  is  preceded  by 
increase  of  tension,  which  causes  the  most  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  to  be  pressed 
forward  and  to  become  imited  with  the  sclera  (see  §  84  and  Figs.  217  and  218).  Hence 
that  part  of  the  iris  lying  free  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  given  off  from  the  sclera  at  a 
point  farther  forward  than  usual.  Looked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  it  seems  as  if  the 
insertion  of  the  iris  had  been  pushed  forward,  up  to  the  sclero-comeal  junction  or  be- 
yond it.  Now,  an  intercalary  staphyloma  develops  precisely  in  that  region  of  the  sclera 
which  is  united  with  the  periphery  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  at  I  in  Fig.  141,  where  the  beginning 
of  such  an  ectasia  may  be  made  out  from  the  fact  that  just  in  front  of  the  point  where 
the  iris  is  given  off  the  innermost  lamella  of  the  sclera  have  separated  and  the  iris  has 
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been  pushed  into  the  gap.  Hence,  too,  later  on  and  even  when  it  has  grown  to  be  so 
very  large,  the  ectasia  always  lies  between  the  real  origin  of  the  iris  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ciliary  body  (Fig.  141,  a)  and  its  apparent  origin  at  the  spot  where  th& 
portion  of  the  iris  that  is  yet  free  commences  (Fig.  141,  6).  The  inner  surface  of  an 
intercalary  staphyloma  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  pigment,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
completely  atropine  root  of  the  iris  that  has  become  united  to  the  sclera. 

In  an  eyeball  which  has  not  been  dissected,  the  distinction  between  a  cihary  and 
an  intercalary  staphyloma  is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  in  an  anatomical  specimen, 
but  may  still  be  made  from  the  following  diagnostic  points:  In  intercalary  staphyloma 
the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  seen  emerging  from  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ectasia,  in  ciliary  staphyloma  at  its  anterior  border.  A  thin  ciliary  staphyloma 
usually  transmits  light,  and  so  admits  of  our  recognizing  the  elongated  ciliary  processes 
as  black  striae  on  its  inner  surface  (c.  Fig.  139). 

Ectasis  of  the  sclera  usually  entails  still  further  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball.   In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  ciliary  body,  the 


Fia.  141. — Inteucalabt  Staphtloiia. — Magnified  4X1. 

The  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  anterior  half  of  the  ectatic  eyeball,  which 
presents  a  great  resemblance  to  the  eye  shown  in  Fig.  140,  except  that  the  most  marked  ectasia  in  the 
present  case  it  situated  above  the  cornea.  The  limits  of  the  cornea  are  marked  by  the  limbus  I  and  lu 
At  {  may  be  seen  how  the  root  of  the  iris  is  applied  to  the  sclera,  and  the  beginning  of  a  process  of 
thinning  in  the  sclera  can  be  made  out.  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye  there  is  a  fully  developed 
intercalar^r  staphyloma,  which  extends  from  a  to  6,  and  which  in  the  living  eve  formed  a  dark  translu- 
cent prominence.  In  the  region  of  the  staphyloma  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  half  its  normal  thicknen, 
and  its  inner  siurfaoe  is  covered  with  a  thin  pinnent  coating  representing  the  remains  of  the  iris.  The 
iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera  from  the  ciliary  body,  a,  to  the  anterior  border,  6,  of  the  ectasia.  The 
ciliary  processes,  owing  to  atrophy,  are  flatter  than  normal. 

ins  becomes  stretched  and  atrophic,  and  may  even  in  places  be  separated  from  its 
insertion  (spontaneous  iridodialysis).  The  same  is  true  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  which, 
through  atrophy,  gets  to  be  so  deficient  that  the  lens  becomes  tremulous  or  even  under- 
goes luxation.  The  cihary  body,  chorioid,  retina,  and  optic  nerve  become  atrophic;  the 
latter  generally  presents  a  deep  excavation  due  to  the  increase  of  tension  (Fig.  139, 0), 

Ulcers  and  Tumors  of  the  Sclera. — ^The  sclera  is  not  very  apt  to  become  in- 
flamed, and  still  less  are  the  products  of  its  inflammation  apt  to  undergo  purulent  dis- 
integration; thus,  for  example,  ulceration  of  scleritic  nodules  is  never  observed.  Ulcere 
which  originate  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea  are  always  arrested  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  sclera;  nor  are  ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  any  more  Hkely  to  extend  to  the 
sclera  beneath  them.  Hence  ulcers  in  the  sclera  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities. 
They  originate  from  injuries  with  coincident  infection  and  also  from  the  disintegration 
of  new  growths  (syphilitic,  tuberculous,  and  leprous  nodules,  malignant  new  growths). 

New  growths,  too,  occurring  primarily  in  the  sclera  are  very  rare;  although  tumora 
originating  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  do  pass  over  to  the  sclera.  Fibromata,  sarcomata^ 
and  osteomata  are  the  primary  tumors  that  have  been  observed  in  the  sclera. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   UVEA, 
EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE. 

I.  Anatomy. 

57.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  sclera  and  cornea  from  an  eyeball, 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  chorioid  in  connec- 
tion. Together  these  form  the  middle  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  takes 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  colored  dark  brown  by  the  pigment  which  it 
contains.  In  front,  this  has  a  large  aperture,  the  pupil;  behind,  it 
has  a  small  one,  the  opening  designed  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic 
nerve.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  dark  sphere,  hanging  upon 
the  optic  nerve  as  upon  a  stalk,  to  a  grape  (uva),  the  middle  tunic  of 
the  eye  has  received  the  name  of  uvea,  and  also  of  uveal  tract. 

(a)  Iris. 

The  iris  ^  is  a  disk-shaped  membrane,  perforated  in  the  center  by 
the  pupil. 2  By  its  peripheral  or  ciliary  border  it  springs  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  From  this  point  it  stretches  over 
the  lens,  its  central  or  pupillary  border  lying  upon  the  anterior  capsule, 
and  gliding  upon  it  with  the  movements  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  143).  By 
lying  in  this  way  upon  the  lens,  the  iris  obtains  a  firm  support.  Hence, 
when  the  lens  is  absent  or  has  lost  contact  with  the  iris,  the  latter  is 
seen  to  tremble  or  vibrate  with  movements  of  the  eyeball  (tremulous- 
ness  of  the  iris,  iridodonesis^).  Since  the  umbo  of  the  lens  lies  farther 
forward  than  the  spot  where  the  iris  originates  in  the  ciliary  body,  the 
iris  forms  a  shallow  cone,  whose  apex,  directed  forward,  is  cut  off  short 
by  the  pupil.  The  shallower  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  through 
advancement  of  the  lens,  the  greater  is  the  altitude  of  this  cone;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lens  is  absent,  the  iris  extends  in  a  plane. 

In  looking  at  the  iris  with  the  naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  the 
magnifying  glass,  we  recognize  in  it  delicate  markings,  which  are  formed 
by  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  anterior  surface  (reUef  of  the  iris, 
Fig.  142).  Sharp  and  clear  in  the  normal  eye,  these  markings  are  blurred 
or  absolutely  indistinguishable  in  an  inflamed  or  atrophic  iris,  so  that 
they  constitute  an  important  sign  in  iridic  affections.  The  markings 
are  chiefly  formed  by  radially  directed,  projecting  ridges,  which  are 

*  Iris  on  ftccormt  of  its  rainbow  shape,  not  on  account  of  its  color. 

*Pupilla  properly  means  girl ;  perhaps  so  called  because  in  the  pupil  one  sees  a  diminutive  image 
of  himself  r«lected  from  the  cornea.  80,  also,  in  old  German  works  the  pupil  is  named  "Kindlein'' 
<<=little  child).  In  Greek,  too,  the  pupil  is  called  k6p%  girl,  from  which  the  expressions  corectopia, 
corelysis,  etc.,  are  derived. 

•From  iria  and  iovdofiai,  I  vibrate. 
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nothing  but  the  blood-vessels  lying  in  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  and  run- 
ning from  the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin.  Near  the  latter  they 
interlace  with  a  ring  of  circular  ridges— the  lesser  circle  (circulus  mi- 
nor) of  the  iris  (fc,  Fig.  142).  This  latter  divides  the  iris  into  two  zones: 
that  lying  to  the  periphery  of  the  circulus  minor  is  the  ciliary  zone  (C); 
that  lying  to  the  central  side  of  it  is  the  much  narrower  pupillary  zone 
(P),  which  is  often  distinguished  from  the  ciliary  zone  by  a  different 
coloration.  Along  the  circulus  minor  may  be  noticed  pit-like  depressions 
(crypts,  c)  in  the  surface  of  the  iris.  Similar  but  much  smaller  open- 
ings in  the  anterior  surface  are  abo  present  at  the  periphery  of  the 

iris,  close  to  its  root;  but  these  are 
not  perceived  in  the  living  eye,  partly 
because  they  are  too  small,  partly 
because  they  are  concealed  by  the 
margin  of  the  sclera,  which  projects 
in  front  of  them.  It  is  only  in  blue 
eyes,  especially  in  children,  that  this 
peripheral  perforated  zone  becomes 
apparent  as  a  dark,  almost   black, 

Fio.  142.— Anterior  Surface  or  the  Irxs.       circle  (p)  close  tO  the  rOOt  of  the  iris. 

Magnified  6  XI.  rjij^^  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is 

offetSSS*fcrr*!'i^rcir'^^^^  seen  to  be  lined  by  a  narrow  black 

iaS°iSSSi?°°  '^''^'  **'  °*'^*  ^'  peripheral       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj^j^  BtSLlida  OUt  with  espe- 

cial  prominence  in  eyes  affected  with 
cataract;  for  it  contrasts  much  more  forcibly  with  the  white  background 
of  the  clouded  lens  than  with  the  black  of  the  pupil  of  a  normal  eye. 
58.  Microscopical  Anatomy. — The  iris  stroma  consists  essentially 
of  numerous  vessels  running  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to 
the  pupillary  margin.  The  vessels  are  inclosed  in  a  thick  adventitia, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  loose  meshwork  of  branched  and  pigmented 
cells,  which  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  them  (Fig.  168).  The  vessels, 
together  with  the  cellular  meshwork,  form  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  which 

Explanation  of  Fio.  143. — Meridional  Section  through  the  Anterior  Portion  of  the  Eye. 

Magnififtd  16  X  1. 

The  boundary  between  oornea,  C,  and  adera,  S,  is  marked  at  its  poeterior  sarfaoe  by  the  croes 
Beotion  of  Schlemm's  canal,  a.  Anteriorly  it  is  covered  bv  the  limbus  con^unotivs,  L;  farther  back 
the  croffi  section  of  an  anterior  ciliary  vein,  ci^  is  seen  in  the  sclera.  The  ins  is  attached  by  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum,  /,  to  the  inner  posterior  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal.  Since  the  pupil  in  this  eye  was 
contracted,  the  iris  is  Ions  and  thin,  and  its  pupillary  border  is  drawn  out  into  a  thin  ed^  (a.  Fig. 
67).  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  mav  be  recognised  the  orifices  of  the  orypts  both  in  the  circu- 
lus minor  (rr)  and  in  the  periphery  (c},  also  the  contraction  furrows, /,  /.  The  poeterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  retinal  pigment  which  turns  forward  sharply  like  a  spur  at  the  pupillary 
margin,  p.  At  one  spot  the  posterior  layer,  h,  of  the  pigment  has  separated  so  that  the  antenor  layer, 
o,  can  be  seen  isolated.  Clone  to  the  pupillary  margin,  the  cross  section,  sp,  of  the  sphincter  pupillas 
is  visible.  From  the  posterior  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal  risei)  the  ciliary  muscle,  consisting  of  longitu- 
dinal fibers.  M,  and  circular  fibers,  Mu;  the  transition  from  one  portion  to  another  is  effected  by  the 
radial  fibers,  r.  At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  circular  portion  is  seen  the  cross  section  of  the  circulus 
arterioHus  iridis  major  (a).  Upon  the  ciliary  muscle  are  situated  the  ciliary  processes,  P,  which  are 
covered  by  the  two  layers  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae — namely,  by  the  pigmented  cdlular  layer,  pe, 
which  18  the  continuation  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  Pe,  and  by  the  non-pigmented  layer,  pc,  tne  con- 
tinuation of  the  retina  proper,  R.  The  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  O,  extends 
to  the  ora  serrata,  o,  where  the  chorioid,  CK  and  the  retina, R,  begin.  Upon  the  orbiculus  lie  the  fibers 
of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  z,  which  farther  forward  pass  into  the  free  portion,  zi,  of  the  lonula  and  there 
inclose  the  cavitv  of  thf>  canal  of  Petit,  i.  The  lens,  L,  shows  at  its  equator  besidea  the  attachments 
of  the  sonular  fibers,  the  cross  section,  k,  of  the  ring  of  nuclei. 
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consequently  is  a  vfery  loose,  spongy  sort  of  tissue.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  the  muscle  which  closes  the  pupil — the  sphincter 
iridia — is  found  imbedded  in  the  stroma  (Fig.  143,  sp).  This  is  a  flat 
band  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  1  mm.  broad,  lying  close  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  iris. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  there  is  a  specially  dense  layer 
of  cells  (anterior  limiting  layer.  Fig.  168,  v).  Next  to  this  is  a  layer  of 
endothelium,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  endotheUum  of  Descemet's 
membrane,  and  covers  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as 
the  pupillary  margin.  It  is  deficient  only  at  those  spots  which  corre- 
spond to  the  crypts,  including  both  those  at  the  pupillary  (Fig.  143,  cr) 
and  those  at  the  ciUary  margin  (c,  c).  These  crypts,  therefore,  form 
apertures  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and  place 
its  tissue  spaces  in  free  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  arrangement  favors  the  rapid  change  in  volume  of  the 
iris  in  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  since  it  enables  fluid  to 
pass  quickly  from  the  tissue  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber  and 
vice  versa. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  the 
posterior  limiting  membrane  and  the  retinal  pigment  layer.  The  for- 
mer (also  called  Bruch's  membrane,  Fig.  144,  m.  and  Fig.  148,  h)  con- 
sists of  fibers,  which  extend  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to  the 
pupillary  margin,  and  form  the  dilatator  pupiUos.  These  are  muscle 
fibers  of  a  peculiar  character,  which,  just  like  the  fibers  of  the  sphincter, 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  row  of  cells  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
(ectodermal  muscle-cells,  Vialleton,  Grynfeltt).  To  the  posterior  limit- 
ing membrane  succeeds  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  coats  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  iris.  It  extends  to  the  pupillary  margin,  round 
which  it  turns  so  as  to  appear  a  Uttle  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
(Fig.  143,  at  p),  and  so  forms  that  black  rim  which  we  perceive  along 
the  pupillary  margin,  when  we  look  at  the  eye  from  in  front.  The  pig- 
ment layer  consists  of  two  strata  of  epithelial  cells  (v  and  A,  Fig.  143,  and 
V  and  A,  Fig.  144),  which  merge  into  each  other  at  the  pupillary  margin. 
The  two  together,  as  embryology  teaches  us,  represent  the  continuation 
of  the  retina  to  its  termination  at  the  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  167).  This 
layer  of  the  iris  is  therefore  designated  as  the  retinal  layer  (pars  retinalis 
iridis  sive  pars  iridica  retinae),  in  contradistinction  to  the  anterior 
layers,  which,  as  they  belong  to  the  uvea,  are  comprised  under  the  name 
of  pars  uvealis  iridis  (Schwalbe). 

The  color  of  the  iris,  which  is  either  light  (blue  or  gray)  or  dark 
(brown),  is  caused  by  the  iridic  pigment.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pig- 
ment in  the  iris:  one  lies  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  stroma,  and  is 
hence  called  the  stroma  pigment;  the  other  fills  up  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  retinal  pigment  layer  (retinal  pigment).  Upon  the  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  pigment  deposited  in  these  two  the  color  of  the 
iris  depends.     The  retinal  layer  of  the  iris  always  abounds  in  pigment, 
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while  the  amount  of  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris  contains  varies  greatly. 
When  the  stroma  contains  little  pigment,  the  retinal  pigment  shows 
through  the  thin  iris,  and  appears  blue.  This  is  due  to  the  same  phe- 
nomenon that  causes  a  dark  background  always  to  appear  blue  when 
looked  at  through  a  more  or  less  opaque  medium.  Thus,  for  instance, 
through  a  delicate  skin  the  veins  look  blue.  If  the  stroma  is  deficient 
in  pigment,  but  pretty  thick  and  compact,  the  iris  appears  gray.  And, 
finally,  the  greater  the  amount  of  brown  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris 
contains,  the  more  this  pigment  becomes  visible  and  makes  the  iris  ap- 
pear brown,  while  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  lies  behind,  is  more 
and  more  concealed  by  the  stroma  pigment  and  withdrawn  from  view. 
Not  infrequently  in  an  iris,  that  is  but  slightly  pigmented  as  a 
whole   one  or  two  isolated  accumulations  of  pigment  are  found  in  the 


Vxo.  144. — PoeTERioR  Layers  of  the  Iris.    Meridional  Section  through  the  Iris  of  an  Adult, 
D£coLORiZ£D  BT  Fick's  Method.    Magnified  300  X  1. 

To  the  posterioir  layers  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  •,  with  its  branched  cells,  succeeds  the  dilatator 
or  the  posterior  limiting  membrane,  m,  whose  posterior  surface  is  lined  by  the  protoplasm  and  the 
oblong  nuclei  of  tjie  anterior  stratum  v,  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer.  In  this  stratum  the  boundaries 
of  the  individual  cells  cannot  be  recognized.     The  posterior  stratum,  h,  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer. 


consists  of  elevated  cylindrical  cells  with  round  nuclei.  The  cells  are  of  different  heights,  and  are  so 
grouped  that  their  posterior  surface  in  section  forms  a  series  of  rounded  eminences  such  as  also  are  to 
be  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  iris  shown  in  Fig.  143.     These  eminences  represent  the  cross  section 


of  the  dark  brown,  annular  projections,  running  concentrically  with  the  pupil,  which  the  iris  presents 
on  its  posterior  surface  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye.  The  posterior  border  of  this  layer  of  cells 
is  characterized  by  its  peculiarly  sharp  contour,  which  does  not,  however,  in  this  si>ot  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  limiting  membrane.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  still  contain  a  few  pigment 
granules  which  have  escaped  decolorization. 

stroma.  These  then  stand  out  as  dark  (rust-colored,  brown,  or  black) 
spots  in  an  otherwise  gray  or  blue  iris  (nsevi  iridis,  n  in  Fig.  142  and  Fig. 
57).  The  presence  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  gives  the  iris  a 
mottled  appearance.  Exceptionally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  iris  has 
no  pigment  either  in  its  stroma  or  in  its  retinal  layer.  Such  an  iris  is 
found  in  albinos;  it  is  translucent,  and,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
vessels,  has  a  dehcate,  grayish-red  color. 

The  examination  of  the  iris  in  the  living  eye  shows  us,  besides  the  details  of  relief 
mentioned  above,  a  number  of  concentric  curved  lines  near  the  ciliary  margin  of  the 
iris  (J,  Fig.  142).  They  are  particxilarly  well  seen  in  a  dark  iris  with  a  contracted  pupil, 
when  owing  to  their  light  color  they  show  ofif  well  upon  the  brown  background.  These  are 
the  contraction  furrows  of  the  iris;  so  called  because,  as  the  iris  becomes  narrower  dur- 
ing the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  its  anterior  surface  is  disposed  in  folds,  and  depressions 
between  the  folds  (/,  /,  Fig.  143)  form  the  furrows  in  question,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stroma  of  the  iris  generally  contains  less  pigment.  When  the  pupil  contracts,  these 
folds  are  smoothed  down,  and  the  furrows  open  out  and  are  then  easier  to  be  seen. 

With  the  varying  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  we  also  notice  a  change 
in  the  rim  of  pigment  upon  the  pupillary  margin:  the  more. contracted  the  pupil  is, 
23 
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the  broader  this  becomes;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  pupil  is  strongly  dilated,  it 
disappears  entirely.    (Compare  Fig.  143  with  Fig.  57). 

When  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  we  not  infrequently  observe  even  in 
normal  eyes  a  faint  tremulousness  of  the  iris  (iridodonesis),  which  otherwise  occurs 
only  in  dislocation  of  the  lens.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  a  contracted  pupil  the 
posterior  chamber  is  deeper  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatly  dilated  iris  is  considerably 
thinned — circumstances  both  of  which  favor  wavering  of  the  iris. 

The  retinal  pigment  layer  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  cells,  the  recognition  of  which, 
however,  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  their  profuse  pigmentation.  It  is  only  in  the 
embryo  (occasionally  also  in  the  newborn  infant)  and  in  the  albinotic  eye  that  the  two 
strata  can  be  clearly  distingiiished  from  each  other  without  some  special  preparation. 
In  other  cases  we  must  first  decolorize  the  pigment  cells  artificially  by  some  bleaching 
process  (Fig.  144).  We  then  can  distinguish  the  two  strata  from  each  other  and  then 
also  establi^ed  the  fact  that  they  are  the  continuation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  second- 
ary ocular  vesicle  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  anterior  stratum  of  pig- 
ment arises  from  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina.  From  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  develop  the  fibers  of  the  dilatator  (Fig.  144,  m),  while  the 
nuclei  remain  in  the  posterior,  pigmentiferous  portion  of  the  cells  (v).  The  posterior 
stratum  (h)  is  the  continuation  of  the  retina  proper  (Fig.  167).  In  pathological  cases 
a  separation  not  infrequently  takes  place  between  the  two  strata,  because  they  are  not 
attached  with  the  same  degree  of  firmness  to  the  iris.  While  the  anterior  stratum  is  very 
intimately  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  posterior  stratum  readily 
becomes  separated  from  it  (in  Fig.  143  the  separation  has  resulted  accidentally  from  the 
dissection).  When,  for  example,  adhesions  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  (posterior  synechia)  are  torn  away  the  posterior  stratum  is  left  as  a  black 
coating  upon  the  anterior  capsule,  while  the  anterior  stratum  remains  upon  the  iris. 
So,  too,  by  penciling  the  iris  we  can  easily  remove  the  posterior  stratum,  leaving  the 
anterior  stratum  behind  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Then,  when  we  make 
a  microscopical  examination  of  the  iris  that  we  have  penciled,  we  find  the  anterior 
stratum  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  limiting  membrane. 

As  is  universally  known,  the  color  of  the  iris  changes  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Most 
children  are  bom  with  a  deep-blue  iris.  The  stroma  contains  but  little  pigment  and  is 
still  very  thin,  so  that  the  posterior  pigment  layer  is  seen  through  it,  having  a  bluish 
look.  With  increasing  age  the  stroma  becomes  thicker  and  thidcer.  If,  while  this  is 
taking  place,  the  pigmentation  does  not  increase,  the  iris  simply  becomes  of  a  light 
blue  or  gray;  but  if,  simultaneously,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pigment  of  the  stroma, 
the  iris  takes  on  a  brown  color.  The  transformation  of  a  blue  iris  into  a  brown  one  is 
sometimes  confined  to  a  part  of  the  membrane,  so  that  a  brown  sector  is  seen  in  an 
otherwise  light-colored  iris.  Moreover,  the  iris  of  one  eye  may  be  blue  and  that  of  the 
other  brown.  [This  is  called  heterochromia  iridie,]  In  such  cases  the  eye  with  the 
lighter  iris  often  becomes  affected  with  cyclitis  and  cataract. 

The  color  of  the  iris  is  always  proportioned  to  the  pigmentation  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.    The  dark  races  always  have  a  dark  iris. 

(6)  Ciliary  Body, 

59,  The  ciliary*  body  is  brought  into  view  when  the  eyeball  is 
bisected,  and  the  vitreous,  the  lens,  and  the  retina  are  removed,  so  that 
the  uvea  is  everywhere  exposed.  The  spot  where  the  retina  is  torn 
away  anteriiorly  is  marked  by  a  jagged  line — the  ora  serrata  (o,  o.  Fig. 
145).  Corresponding  to  this  there  is  a  change  in  the  coloration  of  the 
uvea,  which  behind  this  line  is  brown  (chorioid),  in  front  of  it  black 
(ciliary  body).    At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  black  zone  rise  the  ciliary 

*  From  e£lta,  ladhes.  because  of  the  fine,  radiating  folcU.    The  ciliary  body  is  also  called  cycfe** 
(hence  cyclitis)  from  icvxAoi,  a  circle. 
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processes,  about  seventy  in  number.  These  are  conspicuous  not  only 
by  their  prominence,  but  also  because  of  their  lighter  color,  their  apices 
being  less  strongly  pigmented  than  are  the  depressions  between  them. 
The  anterior  zone  of  the  ciliary  body,  bearing  the  ciliary  processes,  is 
called  the  folded  part  of  the  ciliary  body — corona  ciliaris  (c^.  Fig.  146); 
back  of  this  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary  body — orbiculus  ciliaris 
(or) — which  is  smooth  and  of  a  uniform  black  color. 

If  we  strip  off  the  entire  uvea  from  the  cornea  and  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  side  of  the  cihary  body.  This  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  gray  tissue — the  ciliary  muscle. 

Longitudinal  sections  (i.  e.,  those  carried  in  a  meridional  direction, 
Fig.  143)  are  the  ones  best  adapted  for  accurate  study  of  the  ciliary 
body.  In  such  sections  the  ciliary  body  appears  triangular.  Its  short- 
est side  looks  forward,  and  at  about  its  center  gives  origin  to  the  iris. 
The  two  long  sides  of  the  triangle  look  inward  and  outward  respectively. 
The  inner  side  bears  the  ciUary  processes  (P,  Fig.  143),  while  the  outer 
side  is  formed  by  the  ciUary  muscle  (Af). 

60.  Microscopical  Anatomy. — If  we  examine  the  separate  layers 
of  the  ciliary  body,  proceeding  from  without  inward,  we  first  come  upon 
the  ciliary  musde.  This  was  discovered  by  Briicke,  and  was  called  by  him 
the  tensor  chorioideae.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  distinguished  by 
the  differing  direction  of  their  muscular  fibers,  (a)  The  external  por- 
tion contains  the  longitudinal  or  meridional  fibers — that  is,  those  run- 
ning from  before  backward  (M,  Fig.  143).  As  these  are  the  ones  first 
discovered  by  Briicke,  they  are  also  called  Briicke's  portion.  The  longi- 
tudinal fibers  arise  from  the  external  fibrous  tunic  of  the  eye,  at  the 
boundary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera  (at  Z,  Fig.  148),  and  run  straight 
backward  to  a  point  at  which  they  gradually  are  lost  in  the  external 
layers  of  the  chorioid  (Fig.  143,  Ch),  (b)  The  second  portion  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  first,  and  contains  those  fibers 
which  have  a  circular  course,  and  which,  hence,  in  sections  made  merid- 
ionally,  are  seen  in  cross  section  (Mu,  Fig.  143).  They  are  designated 
as  Miiller's  portion,  from  their  discoverer,  Heinrich  Miiller. 

The  ciliary  processes  (P,  Fig.  143)  are  placed  upon  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle. They  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  which,  along  with 
branched  pigment  cells,  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  blood- 
vessels, so  that  the  ciliary  processes  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  vascu- 
lar portion  of  the  entire  eyeball.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  covered  by  three  layers  of  tissue.  The  first  of  these  is  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  the  vitreous  lamina  of  the  ciliary  body  (Fig.  146,  Z).  Suc- 
ceeding this  is  a  layer  of  pigmented  cells  (P,  Figs.  146  and  147);  and, 
lastly,  a  single  stratum  of  non-pigmented,  cylindrical  cells  (C)  forming 
the  most  superficial  layer — i.  e.,  the  one  that  adjoins  the  vitreous.  The 
last  two  layers  are  the  continuation  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle, 
namely  of  the  pigment  epithelium  and  of  the  retina  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  here  reduced  to  a  simple  stratum,  of  unpig- 
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mented  cells.  The  two  layers  together  are  called  the  pars  ciliaris  retince. 
They  pajss  over  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  where  they  are 
converted  into  the  two  strata  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris 
(pars  iridica  retinae,  v  and  h,  Fig.  144). 

The  place  where  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are  attached  to  the 
sclera  deserves  particular  attention.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  iris  does  not  arise  from  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  farther 
back,  so  that  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  is  still  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  connection  between  the  sclera  and 
the  root  of  the  iris  is  made  by  means  of  loose  tissue  which  arises  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  from  this  point  extends  backward  to  the 


Fio.  146. 


P  c 


Fig.  146. — Portion  op  a  Meridional  Section  through  a  Ciliary  Process,  Somewhat  Behind 
ITS  Apex.  Ma«[nified  240  X  1.  The  stroma  of  the  ciliary  proems,  S,  consists  of  delicate  connective 
tissue  in  which  lie  the  broad  and  very  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  g.  Succeeding  these  are  the  vitreous 
lamina,  2,  and  next  the  two  layers  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retins.  One  is  the  pigment  layer,  P,  repre- 
senting the  continuation  of  the  pigment  epithelium;  its  cells,  on  account  of  their  deep  pigmentation, 
disclose  neither  their  nucleus  nor  their  contour.  The  second  layer,  C,  which  is  unpigmented,  consists 
of  a  single  stratum  of  cubical  cells,  representing  the  continuation  of  the  retina  proper. 

Fig.  147. — Superficial  Layers  of  the  Flat  Portion  (Orbiculus  Ciliaris)  of  the  Ciliary 
Body  in  Meridional  Section.  Magnified  270  X  1.  Taken  from  the  same  section  as  Fi^.  146.  The 
cells  of  the  pigmented  layer,  P,  of  the  ciliary  body  dip  into  the  stroma,  S,  of  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  processes  which  are  club-shaped  or  gland-shaped  (but  contain  no  gland  cavity).  The  light  area 
surroimding  them  represents  the  vitreous  lamina,  which  in  this  case  i5  but  indistinctly  visible.  The 
cells  of  the  superficial  non-pismented  layer  C  are  here  longer  and  cylindrical.  On  their  free  surface 
lie  the  fibers  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn. 

root  of  the  iris  (Fig.  148).  This  tissue,  which  is  called  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  fills  up  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  corneo-sclera, 
so  that  this  angle  is  roi^nded  off  into  a  sinus — the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Histologically,  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is 
composed  of  superimpo.sed,  laminated  lamellse,  which  start  from  the 
margin  of  Descemet's  membrane  and  run  backward  to  a  point  at  which 
the  most  posterior  of  them  serve  as  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  portion 
of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  These  lamellae  consist 
of  trabeculse  inclosing  rounded  alveoli  (Fig.  149)  so  as  to  form,  when 
superimposed,  a  spongy  tissue  (Fig.  148).  Directly  to  the  outer  side  of 
them,  just  at  the  boundary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera,  is  observed 
an  open  space,  representing  Schlemm's  canal  (sinus  venosus  sclerce), 
whose  inner  (posterior)  wall  is  thus  formed  by  the  hgamentum  pectinatum. 
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The  iris  and  ciliary  body  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  two 
chambers  of  the  eye.  The  anterior  chamber  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
cornea,  behind  by  the  iris  and  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  by  the  anterior 


FlQ. 


148. — Sinus  of  thb  Anterior  Chamber. 


Magnified  83  X  1. 


H,  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea;  S,  those  of  the  sclera.  The  boundary'  between  the  two 
is  marked  by  the  elongated  lumen  of  Schlemm's  canal.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  can  be 
8een  Descemet's  membrane,  d,  with  its  endothelium.  It  ends  in  a  thinned-out  edge  and  just  before  it 
comes  to  a  stop  the  lamelle  of  the  cornea  which  lie  directly  in  front  of  it  can  Ije  seen  to  become  fibrillated 
and  to  merge  into  the  anterior  lamellffi  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  The  Ugamentum  pectinatum 
forms  the  posterior  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal  and  apparently  consists  solely  of  short  fragments  of  fibers. 
For  the  lamells  of  the  ligament  which  have  been  cut  transversely  by  the  section  appear  under  the  form 
of  fibers  which  must  show  an  interruption  at  all  spots  where  the  section  happens  to  enter  gap'  between  the 
lamellae  (Fig.  149).  At  the  posterior  end  of  Schlemm's  canal  is  seena  bundle  of  circularly  directed  scleral 
fibers  (represented  of  lighter  tint  in  the  drawing),  which  are  divided  transversely  by  the  section,  and 
jut  out  obliquely  toward  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  (scleral  spur).  To  the  anterior  surface  of  this  spur 
are  attached  the  anterior  lamellse  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  while  its  posterior  surface  serve.**  as 
a  point  of  attachment  for  the  longitudinal  bundles,  I,  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  posterior  lamelln  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum  merge  directly,  without  any  interposition  of  scleral  tissue,  either  into  the 
longitudinal  or  into  the  radiating  fibers  (r)  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  the  most  posterior  (innermost)  la- 
melln  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  curve  backwards  and  are  lost  in  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  root  of 
the  iris.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  /,  is  seen  the  jposterior  limiting  membrane,  h,  whose 
fibers  can  be  followed  into  the  root  of  the  iris.  Behind  the  limiting  membrane  lies  the  retinal  pigment 
layer,  p,  c,  circular  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  in  front  of  them  is  the  cross  section  of  the  drculus 
arteriosus  iiidis  major,  which  here  is  very  small. 

capsule  of  the  lens,  and  at  its  margins  by  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  beneath  which  lie  Schlemm's  canal  and  the  anterior  border 
of  the  ciliary  body.     Even  under  normal  conditions  the  depth  of  the 
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anterior  chamber  is  variable.  It  is  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  the  young, 
and  diminishes  with  advancing  age.  Myopic  eyes  have  a  deep  anterior 
chamber,  hyperopic  e^es  a  shallow  one.  Even  in  the  same  eye  the  depth 
of  the  anterior  chamber  varies,  as  it  becomes  shallower  during  the 
accommodative  act  from  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  The  posterior  chamber  is  produced  by  the  iris  not  being  in  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior  surface,  but  only 
by  its  pupillary  margin.  Thus  an  open  space  is  left  between  the  iris 
and  the  lens,  which'  increases  in  depth  from  the  pupillary  to  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris,  and  hence  in  cross  section  has  a  triangular  shape. 
This  space,  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 


Fig.  149. — Lioamentum  Pectinatum  (Surface  View).     Magnified  700  X  1. 

Trabecule,  which  show  a  delicately  fibrillar  structure,  inclose  alveoli,  the  larger  of  which  are  ellip- 
tical, and  directed  so  that  their  long  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Upon  the  walls  of 
these  alveoli  lie  cells  (endothelial  cells)  provided  with  nucleus  and  large  protoplasmic  cell  body;  small 
alveoli  are  sometimes  entirely  filled  by  such  cells. 

iris  and  to  the  outer  side  by  the  ciliary  body,  while  its  inner  and  posterior 
wall  is  formed  by  the  lens  (L, Fig.  143)  and  the  zonule  of  Zinn  (2j,  Fig.  143), 
the  latter  bridging  over  the  interspace  between  the  lens  and  the  ciliary 
body.     The  two  chambers  communicate  only  by  means  of  the  pupil. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  which  do  not  present  a 
compact  mass  but  are  disposed  in  fiat  bundles,  which  are  separated  by  connective  tissue, 
and  which  interlace-  repeatedly  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  plexus.  For  this  reason  there  is 
no  well-marked  separation  between  the  two  portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  on  the 
contrary,  the  longitudinal  fibers  by  a  very  gradual  transformation  become  bent  so  as 
to  take  a  circular  direction.  Those  bundles  which  effect  the  transition  from  fibers  of 
one  direction  to  those  of  another  have  been  denoted  by  the  name  of  radial  bundles 
(r,  Figs.  143  and  148). 

The  proportion  between  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers  varies  according  to  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eye.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  circular  fibers  are  strongly  devel- 
oped, while  in  myopic  eyes  they  are  present  in  much  smaller  numbers  (see  §  145.  and 
Rg8.  377-379). 
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The  region  of  the  angle  (or  sinus)  of  the  anterior  chamber  demands  particular  con- 
sideration, both  because  of  its  complicated  anatomical  relations  and  also  because  of  its 
importance  with  regard  to  the  metabolic  processes  and  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  This 
region  was  studied  in  the  eyes  of  animals  before  it  was  in  human  eyes,  and  hence  names 
were  selected  at  that  time  which  are  still  in  vogue,  although  they  are  not  appropriate 
for  the  human  eye.  Thus  Hueck  introduced  the  name  ligamentum  pectinatum,  because 
he  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  ungulata  that,  upon  stripping  the  iris  from  the  sclera,  the 
tissue  that  imited  these  parts  projects  in  a  series  of  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  triangular  space  between  the  sclera  and  the  root  of  the  iris  which  is  fiQed 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  also  called  Fon tana's  space,  because  Fontana  was 
the  first  to  describe  the  rather  large  cavities  which  are  found  in  many  animab  between 
the  lamellse  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatvun. 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  covered  by  the  endothelial  layer  wl)ich  passes  over 
it  from  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 
Through  the  gaps  in  the  lamellse  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  the  endothelium  passes 
from  the  surface  of  the  ligament  into  the  deeper  parts  of  it,  and  supplies  all  the  lamell» 
and  trabecule  of  this  spongy  tissue  with  an  endothelial  lining  (Fig.  149). 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  has  tv^o  divisions  that  we  can  distinguish.  The 
anterior  is  the  one  which  runs  from  the  edge  of  Descemet's  membrane  to  the  scleral 
spur  (scleral  portion  or  trabeculum  sclero-comeale).  The  posterior  division  consists 
of  those  lamellse  which  pass  over  into  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber 
and  the  root  of  the  iris  (uveal  portion  or  trabeculum  sclero-ciliare). 

By  stripping  off  the  uvea,  together  with  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  from  the 
comeo-sclera,  an  opening  is  made  into  Schlemm^s  canal,  the  inner  wall  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  It  is  then  visible  as  an  open  groove  running  along 
the  boundary  between  the  oomea  and  sclera — scleral  groove. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  belongs  in  part  to  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  in  this  portion  of  its  extent  is  covered  partly  by  the  most  posterior  lamellse 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  partly  by  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  root  of  the  iris  (Fig. 
148).  Hence  inflammatory  products,  and  especially  pus,  may  pass  from  the  ciliary 
body  directly  into  the  anterior  chamber,  traversing  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectina- 
tum as  they  do  so.  New  growths  also  sometimes  take  this  path,  starting  from  the 
ciliary  body  and  growing  forward  into  the  anterior  ciiamber  in  the  region  of  its  sinus 
(Fig.  195). 

It  was  a  good  while  before  people  got  a  correct  idea  of  the  anatomical  rdations 
existing  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  we  very  frequently  find  drawings  which  represent  these  relations  incorrectly. 
The  existence  of  the  posterior  chamber  was  for  a  long  time  contested,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  iris  came  into  contact  with  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior  surface.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  anterior  chamber  would  present  quite  a  different  shape,  since  it  would  have 
to  be  much  deeper  at  its  periphery  than  it  is.  This  state  of  things  is  actually  observed 
in  those  pathological  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  adherent  throughout  by  means  of  an 
exudate  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  iris  is  then  found  to  be  retracted  at  its  periphery 
much  more  than  usual  (see  Fig.  176). 

(c)  Chorioid. 

61.  The  chorioid^  is  that  part  of  the  uvea  which  lines  the  i>osterior 
section  of  the  eye  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  aperture  for  the  optic 
nerve.    If  we  observe  it  in  situ,  after  opening  the  eyeball  and  removing 

*From  YOfiiotilM — i.  e.,  like  the  x^*^ov  (=Lat.,  corium).  This  Iatt«r  word  signifies  "skin,"  and 
not  merely  the  epidermis,  but  also  the  envelope  (chorion)  of  the  embryo  in  utero ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  latter  that  the  chorioid  resembles,  from  its  abundant  supply  of  vessels.  This  word  is  also  errant 
ously  written  choroid  or  chorolid. 
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the  vitreous  together  with  the  retina,  its  inner  surface  appears  smooth 
and  uniformly  brown.  Then,  if  we  try  to  strip  it  off  from  the  sclera, 
we  notice  that  at  several  spots  it  is  attached  more  firmly  than  at  others. 
The  most  intimate  connection  is  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  for  the 
optic  nerve;  in  addition,  loose  attachments  exist  in  the  places  where 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  and  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  posterior  pole  (region  of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries) 
and  of  the  equator  (venae  vorticosae).  When,  after  tearing  away  these 
connections,  we  have  separated  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid,  which  has  a  shaggy  appear- 
ance on  account  of  the  shreds  of  membrane  adhering  to  it. 


Fig.  150. — CRoes  Section  through  the  Chorioid.    Magnified  175  X  1. 

The  chorioid  consista  of  the  suprachorioid,  §,  the  layer  of  larae  vessels,  H,  the  layer  of  medium- 
riied  vessels,  S,  the  chorio-capillaris,  R,  and  the  lamina  vitrea,  U.  In  the  layer  of  large  vessels  are 
reeognisable  arteries,  ^4,  veins,  V,  and  pigment  cells,  p.  The  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid  is  covered 
by  the  pigment  epitheliimi,  P,  its  outer  surface  by  the  solera,  se. 

Microscopical  Anatomy. — The  chorioid  consists  of  five  layers, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  from  with- 
out inward: 

1.  The  suprachorioid  (s,  Fig.  150)  consists  of  numerous  minute  non- 
vascular but  richly  pigmented  lamellae  lying  between  the  chorioid 
proper  and  the  sclera  (sc).  Upon  stripping  these  latter  apart  these 
lamellae  are  torn  in  two,  and  are  left  hanging  partly  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera,  partly  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid, 
which  thus  acquires  the  rough,  shaggy  aspect  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  layer  of  large  vessels  (Haller)  (i/,  Figs.  150  and  151).  These 
are  chiefly  veins,  which  are  placed  very  close  to  each  other  and  anas- 
tomose repeatedly.  The  intervals  between  the  vessels  (intervascular 
spaces)  are  richly  supplied  with  pigment  cells  (p),  and  are  hence  of  a 
brown  color.    This  layer,  accordingly,  gives  the  same  appearance  upon 
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a  surface  view  as  if  we  were  looking  at  a  plexus  of  bright  lines  (the 
vessels)  upon  a  dark  ground  (Fig.  145).  This  is  a  picture  which  we  often 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  Uving 
eye  (tessellated  fundus,  see  Fig.  19). 

3.  The  layer  of  medium'Sized  vessels  (Sattler)  (Fig.  150,  S),  which  is 
very  thin  and  but  slightly  pigmented. 


FiQ.  151. — Dissection  op  the  Chobioid  made  Pa&allel  with  the  Surface.   Magnififtd  27  X  1. 


The  suprachorioid  haa  everywhere  been  stripped  ofT  and  the  pigment  epitheliuin  has  been  re- 
moved by  penciling.  Furthermore  in  the  area  marked  R,  the  layer  of  large  vesaeb  was  removed  so 
that  here  tne  chorio-capillaris  lies  exposed.  At  H  where  the  layer  of  large  vessels  is  still  present,  the 
large  veins,  V  Fi,  whicn  run  approximately  parallel  to  one  another,  appear  like  light-colored  passage- 
ways, because  the  intervascular  spaces  are  colored  dark-brown  by  the  presence  of  numerous  stellate 
pigment  cells.  Some  veins  appear  to  have  a  blind  ending,  because  at  the  point  where  they  dip  down 
mto  the  opaque  tissue  they  get  out  of  view.  The  vein,  Vi,  bends  on  itself,  enters  the  layer  of  medium- 
sised  vessels,  and  here  receives  branches  from  the  chorio-capillaris.  This  bent  portion  of  the  vein  and 
also  the  capillaries  are  filled  full  of  red  blood  oorpuBcles,  while  the  larse  veins  contain  but  few  oorpua- 
cles.  As  a  result  of  this  natural  injection  the  chorio-capillaris  stands  out  with  special  distinctness. 
The  distension  with  blood,  however,  is  not  everywhere  alike,  and  for  this  reason  the  capillaries  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  drawing  appear  thinner  and  separated  by  wider  intervals  than  in  the  lower  part. 
So  too,  the  blind  ending  of  some  capillaries  in  the  drawing  is  only  apparent^  being  due  to  the  fart  that 
in  this  spot  short  segments  of  the  capillaries  are  bloodless  and  hence  invisible.  The  veins  on  their 
entrance  into  the  chorio-capillaris  at  once  divide  into  a  number  of  capillaries  and  thus  small  vortices 
are  produced.  These  are  seen  in  the  continuation  of  the  vein  Vi  and  also  at  W  W;  at  the  latter  spot 
their  continuation  into  a  small  vein  cannot  be  seen  because  the  latter  was  torn  off  when  Haller's  laver 
was  removed.  At  O  when  Haller's  layer  was  removed  the  chorio-capillaris  also  went  with  it.  so  that 
here  the  lamina  vitrea  alone  is  present;  in  making  the  preparation  the  latter  was  somewhat  folded. 


4.  The  layer  of  capillaries  (chorio-capillaris ,  or  membrana  Ru3rschii 
— although  it  was  not  discovered  by  Ruysch — R,  Figs.  150  and  151). 
This  consists  almost  exclusively  of  capillaries  which  have  a  very  wide 
bore,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  closely  packed  together  that  the 
interspaces  between  the  capillaries  are  often  narrower  than  the  capil- 
laries themselves.     This  layer  contains  no  pigment. 
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5.  The  lamina  vitrea  (or  lamina  basalis  G,  Figs.  150  and  151),  a 
homogeneous  membrane  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  structure  of  the  chorioid  as  follows: 
The  chorioid  consists  mainly  of  vessels  which  are  arranged  according 
to  their  caliber  in  three  superimposed  layers,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
largest  vessels  lie  farthest  to  the  outside,  the  smallest  vessels  farthest 
to  the  inside.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  easily  comprehended, 
since  the  chorioid  is  in  great  part  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
retiAa  which  Ues  to  the  inner  side  of  it.  Hence  the  minutest  vessels, 
the  capillaries,  from  which  the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood  exudes, 
must  lie  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid.  The  vascular  part  of 
the  chorioid  is  covered  on  either  side  by  a  non- vascular  layer — i.  e.,  on 
the  outside  by  the  suprachorioid,  on  the  inside  by  the  lamina  vitrea. 
All  the  layers  of  the  chorioid,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  innermost 

Fia.  152. 


Fig.  153. 


FiQ.  152. — Crromatophores  of  the  Chorioid.  Magnified  400  XI.  They  are  branched,  anaato- 
mosing,  connective-tiMue  cella,  with  numerous  pigment  granules  and  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 

Fio.  163. — PioMENTED  Epithelial  Cells  OP  THE  Retina.  Magnified  500X1.  They  are  hexa- 
gonal epithelial  cells,  with  pigment  granules  and  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 

ones — the  capillary  layer  and  the  lamina  vitrea — contain  pigment  inclosed 
in  branched  pigment  cells  (chromatophores,  Fig.  152).  To  its  abundant 
supply  of  pigment  the  chorioid  owes  its  dark-brown  color.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chorioid  is  covered  by  the  pigment  epithelium  (P,  Fig.  150) 
which  lies  upon  the  lamina  vitrea.  This,  too,  was  formerly  reckoned  in 
with  the  chorioid,  because  it  remains  attached  to  it  after  the  retina  has 
been  stripped  off;  embryological  researches,  however,  have  shown  that 
it  really  belongs  to  the  retina.  It  consists  of  regular  hexagonal  cells,  each 
of  which  has  an  unpigmented  nucleus,  while  the  protoplasm  contains  an 
abundance  of  pigment  granules  (Fig.  153).  From  this  the  entire  layer 
acquires  a  dark-brown  color. 

The  uvea  in  all  of  its  parts  is  very  rich  in  nerves.  The  ciliary  nerves 
get  to  the  uvea  by  piercing  the  sclera  near  its  posterior  pole.  They 
form  in  the  chorioid,  and  particularly  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  a  dense 
plexus,  in  which  numerous  ganglion  cells  are  intercalated.  This  iris 
is  also  very  rich  in  nerves,  but  contains  no  ganglion  cells.     The  iris  and 
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the  ciliary  body  contain,  in  addition  to  the  motor  nerves  designed  for 
the  ciUary  muscle  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  iris,  a  very  great 
number  of  sensory  nerve  fibers  which  arise  from  the  trigeminus;  hence, 
inflammation  of  these  parts  is  frequently  attended  with  great  pain. 
The  chorioid,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  possess  no  sensory  nerves,  since 
inflamrnation  of  this  membrane  runs  its  course  without  producing  any 
sensations  of  pain. 

The  chorioid  is  continuous  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body  (orbiculus  ciliaris), 
which  possesses  essefltially  the  same  structure  as  the  chorioid,  and  is  distinguished 
from  it  only  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  also  by  the 
absence  of  the  chorid-capillaris,  which  ends  at  the  ora  serrata.  The  difference  in  color 
between  the  brown  chorioid  and  the  black  orbiculus  (Fig.  145),  so  striking  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  not  referable  to  a  difference  in  the  pigmentation  of  these  parts  of  the  uvea,  but 
to  a  difference  in  the  pigment  epithelium  which  covers  them  and  which  belongs  to  the 
retina. 

All  the  pigment  that  is  contained  in  such  abimdance  in  the  interior  of  the  eye 
belongs  to  two  categories:  1.  In  the  tissue  of  the  uvea  itself  there  are  everywhere 
found  branched  cells  (according  to  MOnch,  muscle  cells)  which  contain  pigment  gran- 
ules (Fig.  152).  These  are  the  chromatophores  (pigment  cells  of  the  stroma),  and  the 
pigment  contained  in  them  is  called  stroma  •pigment^  or,  because  it  Ues  in  the  uvea  itself, 
uveal  pigment.  2.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uvea  is  everywhere  coated  with  a  layer  of 
pigmented  cells  belonging  to  the  retina  and  having  the  character  of  epithelial  cells  (pip^ 
menl  epithdiumy  Fig.  153).  This  pigment,  which  hence  lies  not  in  the  uvea  but  to  the 
inner  side  of  it,  is  called  the  retinal  pi^nent. 

These  two  kinds  of  pigment  are  further  distinguished  by  their  minute  structure. 
The  pigment  of  the  chromatophores  consists  of  small  amorphous  masses;  but  the  pig- 
ment granules  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  are  short,  rod-shaped  structures, 
which  should  probably  be  regarded  as  small  crystals,  such  as  occur,  very  distinctly 
marked,  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

The  pigmentiferous  celb,  including  both  of  the  chromatophores  and  the  cells  of 
the  pigment  epithelium,  are  similar  in  all  eyc»s,  but  the  amoimt  of  pigment  which  they 
contain  varies  greatly.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  inequality  in  the  pigmentation  of  eyes; 
if  the  cells  contain  no  pigment  whatever  the  eye  is  albinotic. 

(d)  Blood-vessels  of  the  Uvea. 

62.  Three  systems  of  blood-vessels  exist  in  the  eye — that  of  the 
conjunctiva,  that  of  the  retina,  and  that  of  the  uvea  (ciliary  system  of 
vessels).  The  arteries  of  the  ciUary  system  are:  1.  The  posterior  ciUary 
arteries.  These  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  enter  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  through  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  pole. 
The  majority  of  them  pass  at  once  into  the  chorioid  (short  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  Fig.  154  and  Aby  Fig.  155).  Two  of  them,  however 
(the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  d,  Fig.  154,  At,  Fig.  155),  run,  one 
on  the  outer  side,  the  other  on  the  inner  side,  between  chorioid  and  sclera 
as  far  forward  as  the  ciliary  muscle.  Here  each  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  run  in  a  direction  concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
unite  with  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  an 
arterial  circle,  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  (Fig.  154,  A,  Fig.  155, 
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Cima,  and  Fig.  143,  a).  This  gives  off  the  arteries  for  the  iris,  which 
extend  radially  from  its  ciliary  to  its  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  154,  t). 
Shortly  before  they  reach  the  latter  they  form  by  anastomoses  a  second, 


154. — Blood-vessels  of  the  Eye  (Schematic).     (After  Leber). 


The  retinal  system  of  venseU  is  derived  from  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  a\,  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  give  off  the  retinal  arteries,  6,  and  the  retinal  veins,  6i.  These  end  at  the  ora  ser- 
rata,  Or. 

The  tystem  of  ciliary  veaaeU  is  fed  by  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  the  long  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  d,  and  tne  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  network  of  the 
chorioidal  capillaries.  /,  and  of  the  ciliary  body,  g,  and  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  h.  From 
this  last  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  i,  whicn  at  the  lesser  [inner]  circumference  of  the  latter  form 
the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the  iris,  ii,  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  of  the  chorioid 
arc  collected  into  the  vasa  vorticosa,  I;  some  veins,  (m)  however,  that  come  from  the  ciliary  muscle 
leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary  veins,  ei.     With  the  latter  Schlemm's  canal,  n,  forms  anastomoses. 

The  system  of  conjunctival  veMe2«  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  o\.  These 
communicate  with  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them;  that  is, 
with  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p,  and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  q. 
O,  optic  nerve;  S,  its  sheath;  Sc,  sclera;  A,  chorioid;  A^,  retina;  L,  lens;  //,  cornea;  R,  internal 
rectus;  B,  conjunctiva. 
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smaller  vascular  circle,  the  circuliis  arteriosus  iridis  minor  or  the  small 
circle  of  the  iris  (Fig.  154,  fc.  Fig.  155,  Cimi),  2.  The  anterior  ciliary- 
arteries  come  from  in  front,  arising  from  the  arteries  of  the  four  recti 
muscles  (Fig.  154,  6,  Fig.  155,  Ad).  They  perforate  the  sclera  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  and  help  to  form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major. 
The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  therefore  designed  mainly  for 


Fig.  156. — Blood-vbsselb  of  the  Uvea  (Ciliabt  System).    (Schematic).    (AfUr  Leber) 


In  the  region  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  o,  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  Ab,  enter  the 
chorioid.  Ch,  and  end  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  latter.  In  the  horisontaJ  meridian  of  the  eye  the 
long  posterior  ciliary  artery,  Al,  runs  to  the  orbiculus  ciliaris.  Oc,  and  here  divides  dichotomotuly  to 
form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major.  Cima.  Branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  Aa,  also  take 
part  in  forming  the  circulus  major,  while  other  branches  run  backwards  into  the  chorioid  to  meet  the 
branches  of  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  maior  gives  oflF  the  radi- 
ating arteries  of  the  ins,  J,  and  these  near  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  form  the  circulus  arteriosus 
iridis  minor,  Cimi.  On  the  right  side  of  the  drawing  the  cihary  muscle  is  supposed  to  be  detached,  so 
that  the  abundant  vascular  network  of  the  ciliary  processes,  Fc,  comes  into  view.  From  the  latter 
numerous  veins,  v,  run  within  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  at  first  parallel  with  each  other  afterward  converg- 
ing, back  to  the  venffi  vorticosce,  Vv,  to  which  also  pass  the  veins  from  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
chorioid. 

the  chorioid,  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  for  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  Some  recurrent  branches  of 
the  latter,  however,  also  supply  a  portion  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
chorioid. 

The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  arteries.  In  the  chorioid  the  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capil- 
laris  (Fig.  154,  /)  is  fed  by  the  arteries  directly.    The  blood  from  this  flows 
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off  through  a  very  great  number  of  veins  that  keep  uniting  to  form  larger 
and  larger  trunks.  A  number  of  these  trunks  simultaneously  converge 
to  a  common  center,  where,  consequently,  a  sort  of  whorl  or  vortex 
(Fig.  155,  Vv)  is  produced  by  veins  coming  together  from  all  sides. 
These  vortices,  the  number  of  which  amounts  to  four  at  least,  usually 
more,  lie  somewhat  behind  the  equator  of  the  eye;  from  them  are  given 
ofif  the  venae  vorticosse,  which,  perforating  the  sclera  in  a  very  oblique 
direction,  carry  off  the  blood  to  the  outside  (Fig.  154,  I). 

In  the  ciUary  processes  the  arteries  break  up  into  a  great  number 
of  twigs,  which  pass  over  into  thin-walled  veins  (^,  Fig.  154).     These 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  which,  accordingly, 
consist  mainly  of  vessels.     The  larger  veins  (Fig.  155,  Vv)  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  vessels,  and 
also  most  of  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
pass  backward  to  the  venae  vorticosae.    The 
veins  that  run  back  from  the  iris  (i\,  Fig. 
154)  Ukewise  pass  to  the  venae  vorticosae. 
Hence  almost  all  the  venous  blood  of  the 
uvea  empties  into  the  latter.    A  portion  of 
the  veins  coming  from  the  cihary  muscle 
(m.  Fig.  154),  however,  take  another  course, 
as  they  pass  out  directly  through  the  sclera 
and  thus  come  into  view  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva, near  the  margin  of  the   cornea       f,q.  i56.-Cilio.hctwal  aktert. 
(anterior  ciUary  veins,Fig.  154,ei).    In  their        From  the  outer  and  lower  margin 
course  these  correspond  to  the  anterior  cili-     ?i)!*;^£Si!^^ 
ary  arteries,  but  have  a  much  smaller  area     {f^  <lLJinid^'™XJ1hS^ 

of  ramification:   it  is  they  that  principally       {ero-external  branch  (inferior  temporal 
....       .,  .1,  ,         iT,  branch)  of  the  central  artery,  which 

constitute   the   violet  vessels  which  we  see       branch  is  wanting. 

running  backward  beneath  the  conjunctiva 

(see  Fig.  66)  in  ciliary  injection  or  in  stasis  within  the  eyeball  (glaucoma). 
The  anterior  ciliary  veins  anastomose  with  the  conjunctival  veins  and 
also  with  Schlemm's  canal.  The  latter  is  a  venous  ring  (sinus)  running 
along  the  sclero-comeal  junction  (Fig.  154,  n;  Fig.  148). 

The  blood-vessdB  of  the  eye  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  region  of  the  uvea. 
It  is  this  fact  which  determines  the  part  played  by  the  latter;  for,  while  the  firm  comeo- 
sclera  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  exteriorly  and  the  retina  for  the  perception 
of  light,  to  the  uvea  is  allotted  the  task  of  providing  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eyeball. 
Such  is  the  abundance  of  blood-vessels  which  it  contains  that  it  really  consists  mainly 
of  them;    and  by  this  fact  its  great  tendency  to  become  inflamed  is  accounted  for. 

The  separate  branches  of  the  ciliary  S3r8tem  of  vessels  anastomose  repeatedly  with 
each  other — a  circumstance  which  favors  the  compensation  of  circulatory  disturbances. 
ThuSy  for  instance,  in  glaucoma,  in  which  the  outflow  of  venous  blood  through  the 
ven»  vorticoeee  is  impeded,  we  see  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  taking  their  place  and  carry- 
ing off  larger  quantities  of  blood  than  usual. 

The  ciliary  vessels  likewise  supply  the  sclera  with  blood,  giving  off  a  few  minute 
twigs  to  it  as  they  pass  through  it.  The  number  of  blood-vessels  in  the  sclera,  how- 
ever, is  very  small.  Nevertheless,  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  from  two  to  four  branches  of  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  enter 
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the  sclera  and  form  in  it,  by  anastomoses,  an  arterial  ring,  Zinn's  sderal  cirds  of  vessels 
(Fig.  18),  surrounding  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  of  importance  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  numerous  little  branches  go  from  it  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  sheaths,  and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
nerve.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  only  connection  between  the  ciliary  and  the  retinal 
63r8tem  of  vessels  exists. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  individual  branches  arising  from  the  scleral 
circle  ot  Zinn,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  optic  nerve,  make  a  bend  and  leave  the  nerve. 
They  then  enter  the  retina  and  run  in  it  toward  the  macula  lutea.  These  vessels,  which 
are  called  cUio-relinalf  ordinarily  supply  with  blood  a  small  district  of  the  retina  lying 
between  the  papilla  and  macula  (Fig.  156). 

By  optico-ciliary  veins  we  mean  veins  that  branch  off  from  the  central  vein  of  the 
optic  nerve  or  from  one  of  its  ramifications,  and  pass  over  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  chorioid  (Elschnig). 

n.  The  Pupil. 

63.  The  iris  forms  a  diaphragm  which,  as  in  the  case  of  many  optical 
instruments,  is  interposed  between  the  refracting  portions  of  the  eye.  It 
has  a  double  task  to  perform:  it  prevents  an  excessive  amount  of  light  from 
entering  the  eye  and  so  dazzling  it  and  injuring  the  retina,  and  it  cuts  off 
the  marginal  rays.  These  are  the  rays  that  pass  through  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens,  and  which,  being  less  regularly  refracted, 
would,  unless  arrested,  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  retinal  image.  In  order 
to  be  perfectly  impermeable  to  Ught,  the  iris  has  a  pigment  layer  on  its 
posterior  surface.  The  iris  has  the  advantage  over  the  artificial  diaphragms 
of  optical  instruments  that  its  size  changes  spontaneously  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  For  this  purpose  there  exist  contracting  fibers 
(sphincter  pupillse)  and  dilating  fibers  (dilatator  pupilte). 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  governed  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  sphincter  pupillse  (and  also  the  ciliary  muscle)  through 
the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  ciliary  nerves.  By  stimulation  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve,  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  produced;  by  its  section  or  paralysis, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

I>ilatation  of  the  pupil  is  dependent  upon  the  sympathetic,  which  de- 
rives the  fibers  destined  for  the  pupil  from  the  cilio-spinal  center  of  the  cer- 
vical spinal  cord.  Irritation  of  this  center  or  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
produces  dilatation,  and  paralysis'of  it  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Lastly,  the  vessels  of  the  iris  are  of  moment  in  determining  the  width 
of  the  pupil,  since  by  their  distention  the  iris  is  widened  and  the  pupil 
consequently  contracted,  and  vice  versa. 

The  reaction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  involuntarily  and  unconsciously. 
It  is  either  reflex,  in  which  case  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  from  centripetal 
nerve  channels  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  or  it  is  associated,  in  which  case  the 
pupillary  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  are  set  into  action  simultaneously 
with  other  fibers  of  the  same  nerve. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  pupil  is  set  in  action — 

1.  By  light.  This  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  while  conversely 
as  the  illumination  diminishes  the  pupil  dilates.    The  reflex  arc  in  this  case 
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passes  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum, 
thence  to  the  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  then  along  this  nerve 
to  the  eye.  The  reaction  for  light  always  affects  both  eyes — ^i.  e.,  if  the 
light  falls  into  one  eye  alone,  the  pupil  gf  the  other  eye  also  always  contracts 
(consensual  reaction).  The  reaction  takes  place  in  both  eyes  in  exactly 
the  same  way — ^that  is,  appears  at  the  same  time  and  reaches  the  same 
pitch.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  is 
employed  with  great  advantage  to  determine  objectively  whether  an  eye 
has  any  sensation  of  Ught  or  not  (particularly  in  children,  malingerers,  etc.). 

2.  Toward  sensory  stimuli,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  body  they  aflfect, 
the  pupil  reacts  by  dilating.  Hence,  in  deep  sleep,  and  also  in  profound 
narcosis,  in  which  sensory  stimuli  no  longer  produce  reflexes,  the  pupil  is 
very  much  contracted,  dilating,  however,  the  moment  that  waking  from 
the  Bleep  or  from  the  narcosis  occurs.  Strong  psychic  stimuli — e.  g., 
fright — ^in  like  fashion  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  associated  reaction  of  the  pupil  always  consists  of  a  contraction. 
It  occurs  in  conjimction  with  convergence,  i.  e.,  in  synergy  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  internal  recti.  Since  imder  physiological  conditions  every  act 
of  accommodation  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  convergence,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  keeps  pace  with  it,  too,  we  have  here  as  a  regular 
thing  a  uniform  consentaneous  action  of  the  sphincter  pupill»,  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  the  internal  rectus.  These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the 
oculo-motor  nerve,  so  that  their  associated  action  depends  upon  a  simulta- 
neous excitation  of  the  portion  of  this  nerve  that  supplies  them. 

Smce  the  pupil  reacts  to  stimuli  of  so  many  kinds  and  varying  so 
greatly  in  degree,  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  But  in  every  case  the 
pupils  of  the  two  eyes  are  equally  large.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  always 
a  pathological  phenomenon.  [See,  however,  page  374.]  The  mean  width 
of  the  pupil  differs  with  the  individual  and  also  alters  with  the  age.  Very 
greatly  contracted  in  new-born  infants,  the  pupil  soon  becomes  more  dilated, 
and  then  becomes  smaller  again  in  manhood,  and  still  more  in  old  age.  In 
old  people,  also,  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  becomes  sluggish,  in  consequence 
of  the  imyielding  character  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  and  especially  of  the 
sphincter  (rigidity  of  the  sphincter). 

64.  Reaction  of  the  Pupil  to  Poisons. — ^There  are  poisons  which  act 
to  stimulate  the  terminals  of  the  autonomous  neiVous*system  in  general, 
i.  e.,  in  the  eye  stimulate  the  terminals  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  in  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  and  there  are  other  poisons  which  act  in  an  antagonistic 
way  upon  the  same  nerves,  i.  e.,  paralyze  them.  The  poisons  of  the  mus- 
carine group  (including  besides  muscarine,  eserine  and  pilocarpine)  stimu- 
late, and  atropine  and  its  congeners  paralyze  the  interior  muscles  of  the 
eye.  The  first  named,  therefore,  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  or  miosis' 
and  are  hence  called  miotics,  the  second  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil  or 

•  From  titCtoffi^y  contraction;  hence  miosis,  and  not  myosis,  as  it  is  generally  written  (Hirschberg). 
The  derivation  of  ttvipioffi^  is  uncertain.  This  word  was  already  used  by  the  ancients  to  signify 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  also  the  blindness  that  is  so  frequently  associated  with  it. 
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mydriasis  and  are  called  mydriatics.  In  the  iris,  however,  there  is  also  a 
dilatator  which  is  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  and  by  whose  contraction 
mydriasis  is  likewise  produced.  Hence  to  the  mydriatics  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  term  belong  also  those  poisons  which  stimulate  the  terminals  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  namely,  cocaine  and  adrenalin.  The  physiological 
action  of  these  poisons  upon  the  eye  will  be  considered  here;  their  thera- 
peutic application  will  be  found  on  page  58. 

1.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  nerve  terminals  in  the  sphincter  and  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  hence  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  also 
by  an  inabiUty  to  acconmiodate.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  oculo- 
motor paralysis,  atropine  is  instilled,  the  pupil  becomes  still  more  dilated, 
because  the  atropine  abolishes  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  effect  of  the  atropine  makes  its  appearance  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  instillation,  and  soon  [in  two  or  three  ho\u«]  reaches 
its  maximum.  Conmiencing  with  the  third  day  it  begins  to  decrease  again, 
but  does  not  disappear  completely  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  [or  longer]. 
Quite  as  long  lasts  the  disturbance  of  sight  which  is  caused  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  but  mainly  by  the  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  and 
hence  makes  itself  apparent  most  of  all  in  near  vision  (causing  inability 
to  read). 

Other  mydriatics  are  hyoscyamine  and  scopolamine  and  the  much 
feebler  acting  homatropine,  euphthalmine,  and  eumydrin. 

2.  Eserine  (also  called  physostigmine)  has  an  action  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  atropine,  since  it  places  the  sphincter  iridis  and  the  ciliary 
muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  CJonsequently,  miosis  develops  so 
that  the  pupil  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  adjustment  of  the  eye 
for  the  near  point,  as  if  marked  myopia  were  present.  EJserine  diminishes 
the  intra-ocular  pressure  somewhat.  [See  page  18.]  Pilocarpine  acts  in 
a  similar  way  but  less  energetically. 

The  action  of  miotics  is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  mydriatics, 
and  is  also  less  powerful.  Hence  a  pupil  contracted  by  eserine  or  pilocarpine 
can  be  dilated  by  atropine,  but  a  pupil  dilated  by  atropine  can  not  be  con- 
tracted by  a  miotic. 

3.  Cocaine  dilates  the  pupil — not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  mydriatics 
proper  by  paralyzing  the  sphincter  pupillse,  but  by  contracting  the  dila- 
tator. The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  therefore  only  a  moderate  one  [but 
considerable  if  a  strong  solution  or  repeated  instillations  are  used],  and 
the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  Ught  persists;  moreover,  mydriatics  and  miotics 
still  produce  an  effect.  If  cocaine  is  instilled  into  an  eye  the  pupil  of  which 
has  been  dilated  by  atropine,  the  dilatation  increases  somewhat;  hence 
the  mydriasis  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  atropine  and  cocaine 
is  the  most  considerable  that  can  possibly  be  attained.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  not  paraly^sed  by  cocaine,  but  only  somewhat  weakened. 

Besides  acting  upon  the  iris,  cocaine  produces  also  the  following  effects: 
The  conjunctiva  becomes  very  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  has 
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a  feeling  of  cold  [and  dryness]  in  the  eye.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  more 
widely  open  and  the  act  of  winking  is  less  frequent.  Sometimes  the  eye  is 
protruded  somewhat  forward  and  the  intraocular  tension  slightly  dimin- 
ished. The  practically  important  phenomenon,  however,  is  the  anaes- 
thesia shown  by  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  eye  (cornea  and  conjunctiva). 


Fio.  167. 

Van  Pragstein  and  Kempner's  apparatus  for  determining  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  when  a  small 

Eencil  of  rays  is  focused  on  a  limited  portion  of  the  retina.     Specially  employed  to  determine  the 
emiopic  pupillary  reaction  ({  100).     (After  Posey  and  Spiller.) 

The  effects  of  cocaine  are  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic.  The  contraction  of  the 
vessels  thus  produced  causes  the  pallor  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  sympa- 
thetic also  innervates  the  musculus  tarsalis  superior  and  inferior  (see  §  106) 
and  the  dilatator  pupillse,  and  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  causes  the 
dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and  of  the  pupil.    The  ansesthesia  of  the 


FiQ.  158. 
Circular  pupillometer.     (After  Posey  and  Spiller.) 

surface  of  the  eyeball  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sympathetic,  but  depends 
on  the  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

For  the  other  alkaloids  belonging  to  the  cocaine  group  see  page  61. 

4.  Adrenaline,  The  extract  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  stimulates  the 
muscle  fibers  supplied  by  the  sympathetic.  Instilled  into  the  eye  it  causes 
[great  and  immediate]  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  due  to  contraction  of  the  dilatator  pupillse  occurs  in  special 
cases  only. 

The  width  of  the  pupil  may  be  affected  by  purely  mechanical  factors.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  that  regularly  occurs  when  the 
aqueous  escapes.    This  contraction  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  performance  of 
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many  operations.  When,  for  instance,  we  perform  discission  of  cataract  through  the 
cornea,  we  take  care  not  to  let  the  aqueous  escape,  since  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  pupil  would  expose  the  iris  to  greater  pressure  from  the  swelling  lens.  That  this 
contraction  owes  its  origin  to  purely  mechanical  causes,  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  even  in  the  eye  of  a  dead  man  when  the  aqueous  is  let  out. 

[The  width  of  the  pupil  may  be  measured  with  an  ordinary  flat  scale  or,  better, 
by  comparing  its  size  with  that  of  a  circular  aperture  of  known  diameter.  A  disk  con- 
taining a  series  of  such  apertures  is  called  a  pupiUometer  (Fig.  158).  The  disk  or  scale 
must  be  held  very  close  to  the  eye  in  order  to  give  results  of  any  accmracy.  A  better 
instrument  is  Priestley  Smith's  keratomeler  (Fig.  159),  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  also 
used  for  measuring  the  cornea. — D.] 


IFia.  159. — Priestley  Smith's  Keratometer.     (After  Posey  and  Spiller.) 

This  consists  of  a  lens  containins  a  millimetre  scale,  B,  B.  If  the  observer  places  his  eye  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  ^4,  and' looks  through  it  at  any  object,  as  the  cornea  or  iris,  C,  the  sixe  of  the  latter  will 
be  given  accurately  by  the  number  of  diviaioas  that  the  object  appears  to  cover  on  the  scale. — D.J 

Dilatalion  of  the  pupil  manifests  itself  by  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Sometimes  patients 
also  allege  that  objects  appear  smaller  (micropsia).  This  phenomenon,  however,  does 
not  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  on  the  paralysis  of  accommodation,  which 
is  generally  present  at  the  same  time,  and  is  therefore  also  observed  when  the  latter 
alone  is  present.    (For  its  explanation,  see  Paralysis  of  Accommodation,  5  151.) 

In  contraction  of  the  pupiJ,  sometimes — i.  e.,  if  spasm  of  accommodation  is  at  the 
same  time  present — objects  appear  larger  (macropsia).  Moreover,  obscuration  of  vision 
is  often  complained  of,  because  less  light  enters  the  eye  through  the  contracted  pupil. 
In  ver>'  marked  miasis,  whether  occurring  after  the  employment  of  miotics  or  appearing 
spontaneously  (e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  tabes),  the  pupil  is  frequently  found  to  be  irregular 
and  slightly  angular,  although  no  synecliise  are  present. 
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The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  a  very  valuable  Sign  of  the  presence  of  perception 
of  lifht:  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive;  and,  secondly,  because  it 


.^  PupU 

\—  Accommodation 
Convergence 


Fio.  160. — ScHBMATZC  Repbbsbntation  of  ths  Optic  Pathway. 


The  field  of  vision  oommon  to  the  two  eyes  is  composed  of  a  right  half,  G,  and  a  left  half.  0\.  The 
former  correspondfl  to  the  left  halves,  I  and  Zi,  of  the  two  retinse,  the  latter  to  the  right  halves,  r  and 
n.     The  dividing  line  between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  meridian.    This 

roes  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  in  which  the  visual  lines  (V)  drawn  from  the  point  of  fixation, 
impijiges  upon  the  retina.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  arising  from  the  right  halves,  r  and  ri,  of  the 
two  retinae  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right  optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibers  be- 
longing to  the  left  halves,  I  and  l\,  of  the  two  retinae  pass  into  tract  T\.  The  fibers  of  each  optic  tract 
for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  B,  forming  Gratiolet's  optic  radiation,  S\ 
the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m,  goes  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  par- 
tial nuclei,  tlie  most  anterior  of  which  sends  fibers,  P,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis);  the  next  one 
sends  fibers,  A,  to  the  muscle  of  accommodation;  and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  converging 
muscle  (internal  rectus,  i).  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve,  Oc.  Division  of  the  optic  tract  at  aa  or  at  ee  produces  right  hemiopia;  and  in  the 
former  case  there  would  be  no  reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either  retina.  Division 
of  the  chiasm  at««  produces  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers,  m,  abolishes  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accom- 
modation and  convergence  unaffected. 
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demonstrates  the  existence  of  perception  of  light  independently  of  the  statements  of 
the  patient.  Its  usefuhiess  is  still  further  enhanced  by  its  disclosing  in  the  pupils  of 
both  eyes  (through  the  consensual  reaction)  the  perception  of  light  by  one  eye.  How 
is  this  consensual  reaction  effected?  From  the  retina  of  each  eye  the  pupillary  fibers 
like  the  fibers  subserving  vision,  pass  through  the  optic  nerve  into  the  chiasm.  There, 
like  the  visual  fibers,  they  undergo  semidecussation.  Hence,  from  the  retina  of  the 
right  eye,  (/^,  Fig.  160)  fibers  pass  through  the  chiasm  partly  into  the  right,  partly  into 
the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  160,  T  and  T-^).  From  these  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  directly 
to  both  right  and  left  oculo-motor  nuclei  {K  and  K^)\  then  each  nucleus  sets  up  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  on  its  own  side.  The  consensual  reaction,  therefore,  is  really  as 
direct  as  is  the  pupillary  reaction  of  the  illuminated  eye  itself. 

The  result  of  the  consensual  reaction  is  that  under  normal  conditions  both  pupils 
must  be  of  equal  diameter,  even  if  only  one  of  the  eyes  is  exposed  to  the  impact  of 
light,  or  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  eyes  to  light  is  different.  Inequality  of  the 
pupils  (aniaocoria)  is  always  pathological.  [Yet  according  to  a  number  of  observers 
anisocoria  may  occur  in  those  who  are  perfectly  healthy  or  who  at  most  suffer  from  a 
functional  neurosis.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  transient.  In  this  non-pathological 
anisocoria,  which  is  probably  quite  rare,  the  pupils  are  round,  and  the  pupillary  reactions 
are  perfectly  normal — a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  most  cases  of  pathological 
anisocoria.  (Uhthoff). — D.]  For  the  reasons  given  anisocoria  can  never  take  its  origin 
from  the  centripetal  fibers  (optic-nerve  fibers),  but  is  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in 
the  centrifugal  channels  (oculo-motor  nerve  and  its  center  or  its  connections  with  the  sym- 
pathetic) [or  by  purely  mechanical  causes,  such  as  adhesions  or  rupture  of  the  iris. — D.] 

(As  a  matter  of  fact  when  only  one  eye  is  illuminated,  the  pupil  of  this  eye  is  some- 
what narrower  than  that  of  the  eye  which  is  not  illuminated,  perhaps  because  in  addition 
to  the  reflex  contraction  on  the  illuminated  side  there  is  also  a  direct  contraction  due 
to  the  illumination  of  the  iris  tissue  itself.  In  lower  animals  the  pupil  even  in  an  excised 
iris  contracts  distinctly  to  light,  and  the  same  thing  is  true,  though  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  of  the  human  iris  also.  However,  the  difference  between  the  two  pupils  when 
unequally  illuminated  is  so  slight  in  man  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  precise 
methods  of  measurement,  and  in  practice  we  may  hold  fast  to  the  statement  above 
made  that  any  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  regarded  as  pathological.) 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  greatest  when  the  light  falls  on  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis; stimulation  on  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  by  light  is  followed  by  but  slight 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  width  of  the  pupil  is  not  precisely  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  light  that  enters  the  eye,  but  is  the  same  with  light  of  the  most  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  so  long  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  remains  imiform.  When  this 
intensity  changes  the  pupil  alters  its  diameter  accordingly,  but  if  the  light  is  maintained 
at  this  new  intensity  the  pupil  gradually  returns  to  its  former  diameter  when  the  retina 
has  become  completely  adapted  to  the  new  intensity. 

The  mean  cQameter  of  the  pupil  is  often  normal  in  those  cases  4n  which  the  sight 
is  very  much  reduced  because  a  portion  of  the  fibers  conveying  visual  impressions  have 
been  destroyed  by  inflammation  or  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  We  conclude  from 
this  that  the  fibers  for  the  pupil  are  more  resistant  than  the  fibers  conveying  visual 
impressions  (Schirmer).    [See  also  page  375.] 

In  testing  the  perception  of  light  by  the  reaction  of  the  pupils,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  although  the  perception  of  light  is  present, 
the  reaction  is  absent;  and,  conversely,  cases  in  which,  with  good  reaction,  there  is  yet 
no  perception  of  light. 

(o)  The  cases  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  react  to  light,  although  the  perception  of 
light  is  present,  are  frequent.  They  may  have  the  following  causes:  (1)  Chaiiges  in 
the  iris  itself,  such  as  inflammatory  swelling,  adhesion,  increase  of  tension,  laceration 
in  the  sphincter,  atrophy  of  the  tissue,  etc.  (2)  Disturbances  in  the  motor  portion 
of  the  reflex  path,  i.  e.,  in  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  Under  this  head  belong  paralysis 
of  the  oculo-motor  terminals  in  the  iris  itself  produced  by  mydriatics,  and  paralysis  of 
the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin.  In  all  the  cases  above 
mentioned  the  synergic  reaction  with  convergence  and  accommodation  is  impaired  or 
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quite  abolished  along  with  the  light  reaction  {absoltUe  [or  total]  iridople^).  (3)  Dis- 
turbance in  that  portion  of  the  reflex  path  which  lies  between  its  centripetal  limb 
(optic  nerve)  and  its  centrifugal  limb  (oculo-motor  nerve)  (Fig.  164,  m).  We  then 
find  that  the  reaction  for  accommodation  and  convergence  is  retained,  while  the  re- 
action for  light  has  disappeared  (ArgyU-Robertson  pupil  or  reflex  iridoplegia).  This  is 
very  frequent  in  tabes  and  progressive  paresis  and  is  so  rare  in  other  nervous  diseases 
that  it  furnishes  an  important  diagnostic  evidence  that  one  of  these  two  diseases  is 
present  or  impending.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  associated  with  a  marked  contraction 
of  the  pupil  (so  called  spinal  miosis),  but  is  also  found  at  times  with  a  normally  wide 
pupil.  In  case  the  diagnosis  is  doubtfid  the  state  of  the  pupil  b  often  of  importance — 
absolute  iridoplegia  with  dilated  pupil  being  rather  an  evidence  of  cerebral  lues,  and 
reflex  iridoplegia  with  contracted  pupil  an  evidence  of  tabes  or  general  paresis. 

(6)  It  also  hs^pens  that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  ia  present,  without  there 
being  any  perception  of  light.  This  occurs  when  the  lesion  is  situated  high  up  in  the  optic 
pathway.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  ascend  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  terminate 
in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  (B,  fig.  160).  But,  some  time  before  this  takes  place, 
those  fibers  (m)  of  the  reflex  arc  which  pass  to  the  center  for  the  pupillary  movements 
branch  off  from  the  optic  tract.  If,  then,  the  optic  pathway  is  interrupted  above  the 
place  where  they  are  given  off  (e.  g.,  at  e  e),  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  no  longer 
reaches  the  cerebrtJ  cortex  and  hence  excites  no  perception,  and  yet  the  pupillary  reflex 
is  still  regularly  produced.  The  same  thing  would  happen  if  the  cerebral  cortex  itself 
were  through  some  lesion  incapacitated  for  performing  its  functions.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  lesion  of  the  optic  pathway  would  have  to  be  bilateral,  as  otherwise  hemi- 
opia  and  not  blindness  would  be  present  (see  §  100).  For  this  reason  it  b  clear  why  such 
cases,  in  which  blindness  exists,  even  though  the  examination  of  the  eye  gives  negative 
results  and  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  preserved,  are  very  rare  (occurring,  for 
example,  in  ursemic  amaurosis,  see  §  96),  so  that  under  these  circumstances  our  first 
thought  would  be  of  simulation  or  of  hysteria,  and  we  would  examine  for  these  conditions 
first.  [Cases,  however,  do  occur,  although  very  rarely  indeed,  in  which  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light  is  retained  although  the  eye  is  completely  blind,  and  this  may  occur 
even  when  the  blindness  is  evidently  due  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  (Wilbrand 
and  Saenger).  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated  (page  374) 
that  the  fibers  for  the  conduction  of  the  light  reflex  are  more  resistant  than  those  con- 
veying visual  impressions.    I  have  seen  one  such  case. — D.] 

In  general,  the  pupil  dilates  upon  the  application  of  sensory  stimuli.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  when  tiie  stimuli  act  intensely  upon  the  eye  itself.  In  this  case  the  pupil 
contracts,  and  does  so  in  consequence  of  the  hyperemia  of  the  iris  produced  by  the 
stimulus  (see  §  66).  [This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  miosis  that  sometimes 
results  from  the  application  of  dionin. — ^D.] 

If  a  man  is  told  to  close  the  eye  tight,  but  at  the  same  time  by  holding  the  lid  apart 
prevents  it  from  closing,  we  see  the  pupil  contract.  This  phenomenon  comes  out  most 
plainly  with  pupils  which  otherwise  are  rigid — lid  reaction  of  the  pupil  (Von  Graefe). 

If  in  a  darkened  room  we  place  a  source  of  light  to  one  side  of  the  eye  and  make  the 
person  upon  whom  we  are  experimenting  look  straight  ahead  into  the  darkness,  his 
pupil  is  dilated.  If  then  we  direct  the  person  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  light 
without  looking  at  it,  that  is  while  maintaining  a  straightforward  gaze,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts {cortical  reflex  of  Haab). 

[We  test  the  associated  or  convergence  reaction  (contraction)  of  the  pupil  by  making 
the  patient  look  first  at  distance,  then  quickly  at  a  near  object — ^being  careful  that  the 
illumination  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  contraction  is  not  due  to  accommodation, 
for  it  fails  to  occur  when  the  patient  acconmiodates  without  converging. 

For  the  method  of  testing  the  light  reaction  see  page  75. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupU  produced  by  homatropine  usually  just  equals  that  pro- 
duced by  atropine  in  the  same  subject.  The  pupil  is  5  to  9  (usually  7  to  8)  mm.,  and 
is  generally  widest  in  persons  15  to  25  and  narrowest  in  those  over  45.  When  homa- 
tropine in  2-per-cent.  solution  is  repeatedly  instilled,  mydriasis  begins  in  10  to  15  min- 
utes, and  reaches  its  maximum  in  30  to  50  minutes.    The  light  reaction  disappears 
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usually  in  25  to  30  minutes,  sometimes  not  till  much  later,  and  may  not  disappear  at  all. 
The  mydriasis  generally  lasts  at  least  48  hours.  The  effect  of  homatropine  on  the  pupil 
bears  no  constant  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  ciliary  muscle.  A  good  deal  of  accommo- 
'  dation  may  be  left  when  the  pupil  is  wide  and  the  light  reaction  abolished;  and  the 
accommodation  may  be  almost  gone  when  the  pupil  is  quite  small. 

Cocaine  furthers  absorption  of  mydriatics  and  miotics,  especially  in  inflamed 
eyes. — D.] 

IIL  Development  of  the  Eye. 


65.  The  eye  develops  from  a  pouch  which  forms  on  each  side  of  the 
first  cerebral  vesicle.  The  pouch,  which  is  called  the  primitive  ocular 
vesicle  (Fig.  161,  a),  remains  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  vesicle  by- 
means  of  a  pedicle,  which,  at  first  broad,  afterward  more  narrow,  becomes 
subsequently  the  optic  nerve  (6).  Its  surface  is  covered  by  the  ectoderm 
{E  E).  Upon  this  ectoderm,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the 
ocular  vesicle,  there  soon  forms  a  thickening.  This  is  the  first  rudiment  of 
the  lens,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  formed  is  that  the  ectoderm  here  grows 
thicker,  becomes  folded  upon  itself,  and  forms  an  everted  pouch  directed 
toward  the  ocular  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  162).    This  pouch  deepens,  and  finally 

becomes  shut  in  in  front  so  as  to  form  a 
closed  sac,  the  lens  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  163). 
The  lens  is  accordingly  an  epithehal 
structure,  being  a  derivative  of  the  exter- 
nal germinal  layer,  and  in  the  beginning 
consists  of  a  hollow  vesicle,  which  after- 
ward becomes  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
its  cells  and  is  converted  into  a  solid 
sphere. 

In  proportion  as  the  ectoderm  at  the 
site  of  the  primitive  lens  pushes  against 
the  ocular  vesicle,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
becomes  more  and  more  indented.  Thus 
a  flask-shaped  structure  with  double  walls 
is  formed  out  of  what  was  once  a  round 
sac  (Fig.  163).  This  is  called  the  sec- 
ondary ocular  vesicle,  which  is  hence  the 
primitive  ocular  vesicle  that  has  been 
invaginated  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  redu- 
plicMed.  From  the  ocular  vesicle  is  sub- 
sequently formed  the  retina,  which  thus 
m\ist  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  por- 
tion of  the  brain  itself.  The  exterior  and  interior  layers  of  the  secondary 
ocular  vesicle  become  differentiated  early.  In  Fig.  165,  the  interior 
layer,  r,  is  seen  to  be  already  considerably  thicker  than  the  exterior, 
p,  although  the  latter  also  consists  of  several  rows  of  cells.  The  exterior 
layer  later  becomes  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  takes  up  pigment 
(Fig.  166),  and  ultimately  becomes  the  pigment  epithelium,  which  there- 


Fia.  161. — Section  through  the  Embbt- 
ONic  Ete  at  a  Pebiod  of  Develop- 
ment   COBBBSPONDINQ    TO    THAT    OF   A 

Human  Embbto  of  Twentt-onb  Days. 
Magnified  100X1. 

The  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  a,  is  a  pro- 
trusion from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  6, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow 
constriction.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  cells 
of  the  mesoderm,  Af ,  over  which  passes  the 
ectoderm,  E,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
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fore  is  rightly  counted  in  with  the  retina.  The  interior  layer  (r)  soon  gets 
to  surpass  the  exterior  one  considerably  in  thickness,  especially  at  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  eye,  where  its  cells  acquire  a  radial  arrangement  and 
develop  into  the  retina  proper.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  ocular  vesicle, 
where  the  two  layers  become  continuous,  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  in  the  fully  developed  eye  (Fig.  167). 

At  the  time  when  the  indenting  of  the  ocular  vesicle  by  the  lens  takes 
place,  the  latter  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  no  vitreous  cavity 
as  yet  existing.  The  formation  of  the  latter  cavity  is  effected  by  the  push- 
ing in  of  vessels  between  the  ocular  cup  and  the  lens  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous.    The  vessels  are  derived  from  the  meso- 


Fio.  162. — SscnoN  through  thb  Embryonic  Etc  at  a  Prriod  of  DBYSLOPifSNT  Corrbspond- 

IHO   TO  THAT   OF   A    HuifAN    ElfBRTO   OF   TWBNTT-TWO   TO  TwBNTT-THRRR    DaTS.       Magnified    100X1. 

The  vertically  made  section  passes  through  the  fetal  ocular  fissure.  The  ectoderm,  E,  dips  in  some- 
what at  the  site  of  the  rudimentary  lens,  L,  and  besides  is  thickened,  being  made  up  here  of  several 
layers  of  cells.  Corresponding  to  this  in-dipping,  the  ocular  vesicle,  a,  presents  an  indentation  in  its 
cavity,  and  is  consequently  converted  into  tne  ocular  cup,  the  inner  wall,  r,  of  which  subsequently 
becomes  the  retina,  the  outer  wall,  p,  becoming  the  pigment  epithelium.  The  interior  of  the  ocular 
cup  communicates  with  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  6,  through  the  rudimentary  optic  nerve,  o.  The 
projecting  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ocular  cup  is  wanting  below,  because  the  fetal  ocular  cleft  is  sit- 
uated here.  JIf ,  mesoderm,  in  which,  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  rudimentary  lens,  can  be  seen  the 
cross  section  of  a  capillary  vessel. 

derm,  which  surrounds  the  ocular  vesicle  (Fig.  161,  Af),  and  which  makes 
its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  latter  through  an  opening — the  fetal  ocular 
deft — in  its  lower  side.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  ocular  vesicle 
is  undergoing  invagination  so  as  to  form  a  flask,  we  notice  that  at  one  spot 
in  its  lower  side  the  wall  of  the  flask  is  altogether  deficient  (Figs.  162  and 
165).  Here,  then,  a  fissure-like  defect  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  flask,  a  defect 
which  is  continued  backward  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular  vesicle  (the 
optic  nerve)  in  the  form  of  a  furrow  (Fig.  164).  Through  this  fissure 
vessels  together  with  some  mesodermal  tissue  gradually  grow  from  the 
outside  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  pushing  a  way  in  between  the  retina 
and  the  lens. 

The  development  of  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous  takes  place  from  the 
cells  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  i.  e.,  from  the  part  that  after- 
ward becomes  the  retina,  and  mainly  from  its  most  anterior,  or  ciliary. 
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portion.  In  proportion  as  the  vitreous  develops,  the  lens  pushes  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocular  cup  and  against  its  anterior  wall. 

The  cleft  in  the  optic  pedicle,  which  represents  the  continuation  of 
the  ocular  cleft  backwards  (Fig.  164),  also  becomes  united  later  on  by  the 
growing  together  of  its  walls,  and  thus  shuts  off  the  vessels  which  lie  at  its 
bottom.  These  are  converted  into  the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve, 
since  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  develop  along  the  course  of  the  optic 
pedicle. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  not  only  is  there  no  vitreous,  but 
the  anterior  chamber  also  is  wanting.  The  lens  which  has  budded  out  from 
the  ectodermal  lining  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  latter.  Then  the  meso- 
derm grows  in  from  all  sides  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ocular  cup 


Fia.  163.-^ECTION  THROTTGH  THB  EmBRTONIC  EtE  AT  A  PEBIOD  OF  DsVELOPlf  B  NT  CORRBSPOND- 
INQ   TO   THAT   OF   A    HUMAN    EmBRYO    OF    TWBNTY-FOUR  TO    TWBNTT-FIVB    DaTB.  Magnified  100X1. 

The  section  here  depicted  does  not  pau  throui^h  the  fetal  ocular  cleft,  so  that  the  secondary  ocular 
vesicle  appears  as  a  complete  cup;  the  more  so  since  the  jportion  of  ectoderm,  E,  representing  tne  rudi- 
mentary lens,  L,  has  become  invaginated  further  than  in  Fig.  162.  In  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
occupied  by  the  lens  there  lies  some  cell  detritus,  and  between  the  lens  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  ocular 
cup  are  seen  a  few  cells  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  if.  In  one  or  two  spots  in  the  mesoderm  are  vis- 
ible the  cross  section  of  capillaries.    O,  rudimentary  optic  nerve. 

between  ectoderm  and  lens.  In  this  mass  of  mesodermal  tissue  there 
afterwards  develops  a  slit,  which  is  the  anterior  chamber.  The  portion 
of  the  mesoderm  lying  in  front  of  the  slit  forms  the  cornea,  its  posterior 
portion  forms  the  iris  and  pupillary  membrane. 

The  arrangement  of  vessels  in  the  embryo  is  essentially  different  from 
that  in  the  adult  eye.  Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  embryonic  eye  are  given 
off  from  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  continues  its  course 
as  the  arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei  or  arteria  hyaloidea  (Fig.  166), 
through  the  vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  lying  in  the  central 
canal  of  the  vitreous  (canalis  hyaloideus  seu  Cloqueti).  Furthermore,  as 
it  enters  the  eye,  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve  gives  off  lateral 
branches  which  form  an  arterial  network  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
vitreous  (vasa  hyaloidea  propria — ^not  yet  present  in  the  eye  that  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  l^Q),  and  hkewise  extend  forward  to  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
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The  main  trunk  of  the  arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei,  upon  arriving  at 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  divides  into  branches,  ramifying  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  running  forward  to  the  margin  of  the 
latter,  where  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vasa  hyaloidea  propria  unite 
with  them  and  form  a  specially  dense  network  of  vessels  surrounding  the 
border  of  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  equator  of  the  lens  branches  run  to  this 
vascular  network,  which  come  round  the  anterior  border  of  the  ocular  cup 

Fio.  165. 


Fio.  164. 


Fig.  164. — Secondary  Ocular  Vesicle  with  Ocular  Cleft  «een  from  in  Front  and  a 
Little  Below.  The  drawing  is  taken  from  a  model  which  Prof.  Hochstetter  has  made  from  his  dis- 
sections by  the  plate-method.  The  model  represents  the  rudimentary  brain  with  its  processes,  but 
omitting  the  ectoderm  and  mesoderm.  The  eye  rises  by  a  thick  hollow  pedicle  from  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  Q.  At  its  distal  end  it  presents  an  indentation,  L.  which  represents  the 
invagination  of  the  lens  vesicle  into  the  ocular  vesicle.  The  limits  of  the  lena  vesicle  are  indicated  by  a 
dotted  cxurved  line.  From  the  lower  margin  of  the  indentation  runs  the  fetal  ocular  cleft.  This,  at 
first  very  narrow*  afterward  widens  somewhat,  and  extends  down  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  optic  vesicle. 

Fio.  165. — Secondart  Ocular  Vesicle  with  Ocular  Cleft.  Left  Eye  of  a  Human  Fetus 
Twenty-seven  Days  Old,  Seen  in  Vertical  Section.  Magnified  88  X  1.  Out  of  the  sections 
oombined  to  form  Fig.  162,  the  one  selected  for  representation  is  that  passing  precisely  through  the 
ocular  cleft;  hence  the  lower  wall  of  the  ocular  fissure  is  wanting  here,  just  as  it  is  in  rig.  162.  The 
walls  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  G,  approach  each  other  and  form  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular  vesicle, 
o,  (subsequentlythe  optic  nerve),  and  further  along  form  the  reduplicated  wall  of  the  secondary  ocidar 
vesicle  itself.  The  external  lamina,  p,  of  this  reduplicated  wall,  which  later  is  transformed  mto  the 
pigment  epithelium,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  is  at  this  time  still  destitute  of  pigment  and 
composed  of  several  layers  of  cells.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  ocular  vesicle  it  is  reflected  to  form 
the  thick  inner  lamina,  r.  This  latter,  from  which  the  retina  proper  is  developed,  is  already  befldnning 
to  show  a  radial  arrangement  of  nuclei.  The  anterior  border  of  the  ocular  vesicle  is  covered  by  the 
ectoderm,  E,  E,  upon  which  is  the  rudimentary  lens,  L,  which  has  already  become  closed  so  as  to  form 
a  vesicle,  but  is  not  yet  completely  detached.  Above,  the  mesoderm,  Af ,  fills  the  space  between  the 
oerebral  vesicle,  the  ocular  vesicle,  and  ectoderm;  but  below,  the  mesoderm,  wherever  the  ocular  deft 
extends,  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  ocular  cup  till  it  reaches  the  lens  vesicle. 

from  that  portion  of  the  mesoderm  which  afterward  forms  the  iris.  They 
assist  in  covering  also  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  with  a  vascular  net- 
work. Among  the  vessels  derived  from  the  iris  are  found  veins  as  well  as 
arteries,  and  these  veins  provide  for  the  escape  of  all  the  blood,  since  all  the 
other  vessels  going  to  the  lens  are  arteries.  The  lens  in  the  fetal  eye  is 
accordingly  surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  tunica  vasculosa 
lentis,  which  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  pupil  bears  the  name  of  pupillaiy 
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membrane  (membrana  pupillaris,  P,  Fig.  167),  while  its  remaining 
portion  is  known  as  the  membrana  capsularis  (C,  Fig.  167).  The  tunica 
vasculosa  lentis  disappears  in  the  last  two  months  before  birth,  although 
scattered  remnants  of  the  pupillary  membrane  are  quite  frequently 
found  still  present  in  newborn  infants. 


Fio.  166. — Sbction  throuqh  an  Etb  at  a  Period  of  Development  Correbpondiko  to  that  of  ▲ 
Human  Embbto  in  the  Middi^  of  the  Third  Month.    MagnifiAri  73  x  1. 

The  envelope  of  the  ocular  vesicle  ia  formed  of  mefloderm,  and  in  its  anterior  segment  eonsista 
of  the  cornea,  which  contains  an  abundance  of  nuclei  throughout  and  is  sei>arated  by  a  particularly 
naarked  accumulation  of  nuclei  from  the  posterior  segment.  In  this  posterior  segment  no  delimita- 
tion between  sclera  and  uvea  has  as  yet  taken  place.  The  uvea  will  d^dop  from  the  inner  layers, 
which  are  distinguished  by  containing  more  nuclei — a  characteristic  which  is  continued  over  into  the 
hindmost,  or  uveal,  layers  of  the  cornea.  At  a  |>oint  corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ocu- 
lar vesicle  the  mesoderm  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  free  border  of  the  ring- 
shaped  process  thus  formed  (constituting  what  is  later  the  iris)  rise  two  delicate  vascular  membranes 
which  surround  the  lens,  constituting  a  sort  of  vascular  lenticular  capsule.  Into  the  hinder  of  these 
two  membranes  the  hyaloid  artery  enters  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lena. 
This  artery  rises  from  the  central  artery,  C,  of  the  optic  nerve.  Of  the  two  laminin  composing  the 
secondary  ocular  vesicle,  the  external,  or  pigment  epithelium,  has  been  reduced  in  its  posterior  part  to 
a  single  laver  of  cells,  while  in  its  anterior  portion  tnere  are  still  several  cell  layers  present  which  have 
already  taken  up  pigment.  The  inner  lamina,  or  retina,  consists  of  numerous  lavers  of  cells,  the  nu- 
clei of  which  show  a  partially  radial  arrangement.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  optic-nerve  en- 
trance can  be  seen  the  wajf  in  which  one  lamina  is  reflected  into  the  other.  The  anterior  point  of  refleo> 
tion  corresponds  to  what  is  later  the  pupillarjr  margin  of  the  iris.  The  lens  is  of  an  almost  spherical 
shape;  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  m  fact,  is  actuallv  somewhat  larger  than  its  equatorial.  Upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  lies  the  epithelium,  which  still  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells:  and  no 
distinct  lens  capsule  has  yet  been  differentiated.  In  the  region  of  what  is  later  the  eouator  of  the  lens 
the  epithelial  cells  are  growing  out  into  lens  fibers,  which  are  still  nucleated  throughout,  and  take  a 
sagittal  direction.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  destitute  of  epithelium,  and  is  covered  by  an 
extremely  delicate  capsule.     The  vitreous  cavity  is  very  small.     L,  Li,  the  eyelids  growing  out. 

The  vessels  of  the  retina  develop  by  growing  out  from  vessels  that 
branch  off  from  the  central  artery  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  and  push 
on  into  the  fiber-layer  of  the  retina,  while  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous,  pre- 
viously present,  undergo  obliteration. 
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The  mesoderm  that  envelops  the  ocular  vesicle  forms  through  its 
outer  layers  the  cornea  and  sclera,  and  through  its  inner  layers  the 
uvea.  The  most  anterior  portions  of  the  latter — i.  e.,  the  ciliary  body 
and  iris — arise  from  that  layer  of  the  mesoderm  which  juts  out  like 
a  spur  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  helps  to  form  the  vascular  cap- 
sule of  the   lens   (Fig.   166). 

This  spur-like   process  ff 

keeps  pushing  on  into theinte-  />.  ~ 
rior  of  the  eye,  carrying  with 
it  on  its  posterior  surface  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  ocular  ves- 
icle (Fig.  167).  That  portion 
of  the  mesoderm  which  fol- 
lows dixectly  after  the  free, 
projecting  part  that  consti- 
tutes the  rudimentary  iris,  be- 
comes thickened  to  form  the 
ciliary  body.  Over  the  ciliary 
body  the  outer  lamina  of  the 
ocular  vesicle  alone  is  pig- 
mented, and  the  inner  is  not, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
two  layers  of  cells  of  the  pars 
ciliaris  retinae  in  the  adult  eye 
(PandC  in  Figs.  146  and  147). 
Farther  forward,  over  an  area 
corresponding  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  mesodermal 
rudimentary  iris,  both  laminae 
of  the  ocular  vesicle  are  pig- 
mented, and  the  two  unite 
after  undergoing  reflection  at 
the  border  of  the  pupil.  Con- 
jointly they  form  the  retinal 
pigment  layer  of  the  iris  (see 
pages  352  and  354). 

The  lids  originate  as  folds, 
which  keep  growing  out  above 
and  below  the  eye  from  the 
skin  surrounding  it,  until  their  edges  come  into  contact.  They  then 
become  united  to  each  other,  but  only  by  their  epithelial  lining;  and 
shortly  before  birth  this  union  of  the  two  is  dissolved  again. 

The  lachrymal  gland  originates  from  a  bud-like  intrusion  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  into  the  orbital  tissue.  The  lachrymal 
canal  starts  from  a  channel  which  exists  even  at  an  early  period  between 
the  superior  maxillary  and  the  external  nasal  process. 


Fio.  167. — Anterior  Segment  of  the  Ete  at  a 
Period  of  Development  Corresponding  to  that 
OF  A  Human  Embryo  at  the  End  of  the  Third 
Month.    Magnified  80  X  1. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  if,  is  continued  over 
upon  the  conjunctiva  as  far  as  the  retrotarsal  fold,  (7. 
Behind  the  cornea  is  seen  the  front  wall  of  the  ocular 
vesicle.  The  two  lamins  forming  this  wall  are  reflected 
so  as  to  unite  with  each  other  at  a  point  corresiwnding  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  external  lamina,  P,  is 
pigmented  throughout,  the  internal  lamina  bein^  pig- 
mented only  in  its  anterior  portion,  where  it  later  is  con- 
verted into  the  posterior  stratum  of  the  retinal  pigment 
layer  of  the  iris.  Farther  back,  where  the  inner  lamina 
is  destitute  of  pigment,  it  is  afterward  converted  into  the 
inner  layer  of  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retime,  which  lines 
the  ciliary  body.  Still  farther  back  a  sudden  swelling  out 
of  the  inner  lamina  denotes  the  beginning  of  the  retina 
proper,  r,  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  what  is  afterward 
the  ora  serrata.  The  two  laminse  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  so 
far  as  they  constitute  the  coating  of  the  ciliary  body,  lie 
closely  applied  to  the  mesodermal  envelope.  Farther 
forward,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  rudimentary  iris, 
they  separate  from  the  cornea,  from  which  they  receive 
a  covenng  of  mesodermal  tissue,  afterward  converted  into 
the  stroma  of  the  iris.  From  the  free  border  of  this  tiraue 
are  given  ofT  two  membranes — the  membrana  pupillaris, 
P,  which  passes  to  the  opposite  pupillary  border,  and  the 
membrana  capsularis,  C,  which  runs  backward,  between 
ciliary  body  and  lens,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
latter.  In  the  lens,  L,  the  circle  of  nuclei  is  carried 
farther  forward  than  in  Fig.  166,  and  the  shape  of  the 
lens  in  cross  section  has  already  become  more  elliptical. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS  AND  CILIARY  BODY. 

I.   Inflammation. 

66.  The  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  form  a  continuous  whole,  inas- 
much as  the  iris  springs  from  the  ciliary  body;  both,  moreover,  are 
supplied  by  the  same  blood-vessels.  It  is  hence  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand that  both  organs  are  very  frequently  diseased  at  the  same 
time.  Unmixed  inflammation  of  the  iris  (iritis)  or  of  the  ciliary  body 
(cyclitis)  is  rare;  in  most  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  combination 
of  the  two  (irido-cyclitis).  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  advis- 
able first  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  of  cyclitis  separately, 
and  then  show  what  sort  of  clinical  picture  is  produced  by  their 
combination. 

Symptoms  of  Iritis. — ^The  symptoms  of  iritis  are  partly  referable  to 
the  hypersemia  of  the  iris,  partly  to  the  formation  of  exudation. 

Hyperoemia  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  the  discoloration 
which  causes  a  blue  or  gray  iris  to  appear  greenish — a  change  which  is 
particularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  iris  of  the 
other  eye,  in  case  this  is  healthy.  In  dark  eyes  the  discoloration  is  less 
pronounced.  Sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  separate  dilated  blood-vessels  under  the  form 
of  red  striae  or  maculae.  The  other  changes  found  concern  the  pupil, 
which  is  contracted,  and  does  not  react  as  well  as  usual.  The  contrac- 
tion is  a  necessary  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  iris  due  to  the  increased 
fullness  of  the  vessels;  besides,  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation.  For  these  reasons  the  reaction  of  the  iris  to 
light  is  diminished,  and  atropine  also  acts  less  promptly  and  less  thor- 
oughly than  usual.  The  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  accompanied  by  ciliary 
injection,  photophobia,  and  increased  secretion  of  tears. 

The  symptoms  of  congestion  just  described  may  exist  by  them- 
selves without  symptoms  of  exudation,  in  which  case  we  do  not  speak 
of  iritis,  but  merely  of  hyperaemia  iridis.  This  is  observed  as  a  result 
of  the  same  causes  as  iritis  itself,  in  case  the  irritation  is  not  great  enough 
to  provoke  actual  inflammation.  Pure  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  corneal  affections,  and  particularly  in  case  of  small 
ulcers  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea.  Hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  provided 
it  is  not  the  precursor  of  an  iritis,  disappears  without  leaving  any  last- 
ing traces  of  its  presence. 

Exudation  takes  place  partly  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  itself,  partly 
into  the  surrounding  cavities,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and 
is  accordingly  characterized  by  varying  symptoms: 
382 
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1.  Exudation  into  the  tiasiLe  of  the  iris  makes  the  latter,  since  it  is 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  round  cells,  appear  swollen  and  thicker 
than  usual.  The  discoloration  is  still  more  pronounced  than  in  simple 
hyperflBmia,  and  the  clear-cut  markings  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris  are  obscured.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  rigid  and  swollen 
iris  should  react  but  insuflSciently  to  light;  the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted. 

2.  Exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber  manifests  itself  first  by  tur- 
bidity of  the  aqueous,  in  which  numer- 
ous exudation  cells  are  suspended. 
The  turbidity  is  best  recognized  upon 
the  dark  background  of  the  pupil, 
which  in  this  case  looks  gray  instead 
of  being  a  pure  black.  Gradually  the 
formed  constituents  floating  in  the 
aqueous  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  where  they  produce  a  hypo- 
pyon  (Figs.  98  A  and  B).  When  there 
is  very  great  hypersemia,  rupture  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  iris  may  take 
place  with  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
which  also  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber  (hyphsema). 

Besides  the  exudates  suspended 
in  the  aqueous,  a  layer  of  exudate  is 
also  found  covering  the  walls  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  Owing  to  the  exu- 
date deposited  on  its  posterior  surface 
(Fig.  177,  /)  the  cornea  appears  faintly 
and  uniformly  clouded.  Moreover,  the 
layer  of  exudate  deposited  upon  the 
iris  (Fig.  168)  contributes  essentially 
to  the  hazy  appearance  of  the  iris 
markings.  The  layer  of  exudate  ex- 
tends from  the  iris  upon  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  169,  e),  and 
covers  the  latter  throughout  the  area 
of  the  pupil,  which  consequently  ap- 
pears gray. 

If  this  exudate  becomes  organized,  a  membrane  is  produced  which 
closes  the  pupil  and  is  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
(Figs.  170  and  171,  e).  This  is  called  a  pupillary  membrane,  and  the 
condition  thus  brought  about  is  called  ocdv^sio  pupiUas  (Fig.  175).  It 
is  evident  that  this  condition  must  result  in  a  very  considerable  impair- 
ment of  vision. 

3.  A  special  form  of  exudate  that  is  found  particularly  in  the  chronic 
cases,  are  the  precipitates  (deposits)  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 


^^P 


FiQ.  168.— Iritis.    Magnified  116  X  1. 


Upon  the  surface  of  the  iris  is  a  layer  of 
E,  consisting  mainly  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  coagulated  fibrin,  in  which  lie  scat- 


Upon 
udate. 


tered  pus  corpuscles.  The  iris,  /,  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  anterior  limiting  layer,  v. 
behind  by  the  posterior  limiting  layer,  h,  ana 
the  retinal  pigment  layer,  P.  In  the  tissue 
of  the  iris  are  recognised  the  cross  sections  of 
blood-vessels,  b,  with  very  developed  adven- 
titia,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pigmented  cells 
(the  specimen  is  taken  from  a  dark-brown 
iris).  Most  of  these  (chromatophores)  still 
retain  their  elongated  and  branching  shape, 
but  others,  at  k,  are  transformed  into  shape- 
less agglomerations  of  pigment,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  the 
anterior  layers  of  the  iris  many  small  cells  (emi- 
fprtited  leucocjrtes) — likewise  an  evidence  of 
inflammation--^e  between  the  pigment  cells. 
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cornea.  These  are  small  dots,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  of  a  Ught 
gray  or  brownish  color,  which  lie  upon  the  posterior  corneal  surface 
(Pj  Fig.  175).  They  were  formerly  thought  to  be  located  in  the  cornea 
itself;  but  if  by  puncturing  the  cornea  the  aqueous  is  allowed  to  escape, 
some  of  the  deposits  may  be  seen  to  disappear  too,  being  swept  away 
with  the  aqueous — a  proof  that  they  simply  lie  upon  the  posterior  sur- 


^^P 


Fio.  169. — Rkcent  Lutib  with  Pupillary  Membrane.     Magnified  55  X  1. 

The  iris,  i.  is  greatly  thickened  by  swelling  and  infiltrated  by  numerous  round  cells.  Attached 
to  the  pupillary  margin  is  an  exudate,  e,  which  fills  the  whole  pupil,  and  which,  on  the  one  hand,  pushes 
its  way  somewhat  beneath  the  pigment  layer,  p,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  extends  up  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris.  That  it  is  a  quite  recent  exudate  is  evident  from  its  thickness  and  from  its  being 
composed  of  a  network  of  fibrin,  inclosing  scattered  pus  corpuscles.  The  number  of  the  latter  increases 
toward  the  surface  of  the  iris,     k,  capsule  of  the  lens. 


Fio.  170. — Occlusio  Pupilljb  Two  Months  after  a  Perforatino  Injdrt.    Magnified  55  X  1. 

The  exudate,  e,  has  become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  and  has,  in  consequence,  shriveled  • 
down  to  a  thin  pellicle,  which,  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  attenuated,  can  be  traced  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  iris.  The  iris  itself  has  become  thinner  from  atrophjr.  and  where  it  ends  at 
the  pupillary  margin  is  tapered  off  owing  to  its  being  pulled  upon  by  the  pupillary  membrane.  The 
pigment  layer,  p,  is  the  part  most  drawn  out  into  the  pupil,  so  that  it  projects  a  good  bit  beyond  the 
sphincter,  a,  ana  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  i.  Hence  the  margin  of  the  pupil  in  the  living  eye,  when  looked 
at  from  in  front,  seems  as  though  encompassed  by  a  broad  brown  nm,  which  appears  to  attach  the 
edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 


Fio.  171. — Occlubio  PuPiLLiS  Three  Months  after  a  Perforating  Injury.     Magnified  55  X  1. 

The  exudate,  e,  is  converted  into  a  thin  membrane  of  connective  tissue,  which,  at  the  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris,  extends  mainly  beneath  the  latter,  and  can  be  traced  as  a  delicate  pellicle  for  a  long 
distance  between  the  pigment  layer,  p,  and  the  lens  capsule,  k.  The  tension  set  up  by  the  pupillary 
membrane  upon  the  border  of  the  atrophic  iris,  i,  has  drawn  the  latter  down  over  the  pigment  layer, 
so  that  the  sphincter  iridis,  c,  which  is  solidly  united  with  the  pigment  layer,  has  its  anterior  border 
turned  back  m  a  hook-shaped  bend.  In  the  living  eye  the  margin  of  the  pupil  appeared  encompassed 
by  a  gray  rim,  which  merged  gradually  into  the  less  gray,  because  more  transparent,  pupillary  mem- 
brane. 

face  of  the  cornea.  If  the  deposits  are  large,  but  few  of  them  are  gener- 
ally present,  and  they  are  then  commonly  scattered  irregulariy  over 
the  cornea  (Fig.  172).  The  smaller  the  deposits,  the  more  numerous 
they  generally  are.  They  then  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea, 
in  which  they  cover  a  surface  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  base 
of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the  lower  corneal  margin,  and  its  apex 
is  directed  upward  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.     It  is  frequently 
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observed  that  the  deposits  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  toward  one 
apex  of  the  triangle  (Fig.  173). 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  deposits  is  readily  explained  by 
their  mode  of  origin.  The  deposits  are  conglomerations  of  cells,  ag- 
glutinated into  masses  by  means  of  fibrin  (Fig.  177).  At  first  they 
are  suspended  in  the  aqueous,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  eye  are 
thrown  by  virtue  of  centrifugal  force  against  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  and  adhere  to  it.  In  so  doing  they  arrange  themselves 
according  to  weight,  the  largest  being  lowest  down.  The  triangular 
shape  of  the  arrangement  is  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
by  which  the  deposits  are  cast  upon  the  cornea.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  what  happens  when  we  throw  sand  through  a  wire  screen  or 
shake  grain  in  a  sieve.  The  little  fragments  of  stone  or  of  grain  always 
form  a  pointed  figure  with  the  apex,  which  contains  the  finest  particles, 
running  upward,  while  successively  coarser  particles  follow  in  order 
below.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  deposits.  By  their  peculiar 
arrangement   the   deposits    are   generally   easily   distinguishable   from 

Fio.  172.  •  Fig.  173. 


Fio.  172. — Precipitates.     Besides  minute  deposits,  there  are  found  also  large  ones,  which  are 
light  gray  and  lardaceous  looking. 

Fio.  173. — Precipitates.    These  are  small  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

macular  opacities  in  the  cornea  itself  (in  keratitis  punctata,  see  pages 
271  and  280).  Other  distinguishing  marks  are  the  clearer  outline  and 
frequently  the  brownish  color  of  the  deposits,  which,  moreover,  do  not 
he  at  different  depths  like  maculae  in  the  cornea  itself,  but  lie  all  in  the 
same  plane — that  is,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

4.  Exudation  poured  out  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  not  accessible 
to  direct  observation,  but  manifests  itself  only  by  the  adhesions  which  it 
causes  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (posterior  synechice). 
These  adhesions  develop  principally  at  the  spot  where  the  iris  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  are  in  contact — i.  e.,  at  the  pupillary  margin.  They 
form  at  the  time  when  the  iritis  is  at  its  height,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted.  When,  after  the  iritis  has  run  its  course, 
the  pupil  tends  to  resume  its  usual  mean  width,  this  is  only  possible 
over  the  area  in  which  the  pupillary  margin  has  remained  unattached. 
The  portions  that  are  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  can  not  retract, 
but  remain  as  tags  of  greater  or  less  size,  projecting  in  toward  the  center 
of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  thus  acquires  an  irregular  shape  which  is  still 
more  obvious  if  atropine  is  instilled;  for,  as  the  iris  then  retracts  stronglv 
25 
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at  its  unattached  portions,  the  synechiae  stand  out  in  the  clearest  possi- 
ble way  (a  and  b,  Fig.  174).  Atropine  is  hence  a  very  valuable  agent 
for  the  diagnosis  of  posterior  synechiae. 

In  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  it  is  not  the  stroma  of  the 
iris,  but  the  layer  of  retinal  pigment  [Figs.  169,  170,  and  171,  p]  covering 
its  posterior  surface,  that  becomes  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
When  the  iris  starts  to  retract,  the  pigment  layer  is  held  back  at  the 
points  of  adhesion,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  view  more  extensively  than 
usual.  Hence  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  especially  by  atropine,  the 
tags  jutting  out  into  the  pupil  look  brown  (Fig.  170).  From  the  traction 
exerted  by  the  iris,  rupture  of  the  synechiae  may  result.  This  some- 
times is  effected  spontaneously  by  the  traction  which  is  constantly 
being  made  upon  the  adhesions  during  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the 
iris;    for  the  most  part,  however,  rupture  is  produced  artificially  by 


Fig.  174. — Postebiob  Stnschia  and  Rsmains  or  Fetal  Pupillabt  Membrane.     Magnified  2X1. 

The  pupil  has  been  dilated  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  The  dilatation,  however,  is  unequal, 
because  the  upper  part  of  the  pupillary  margin  is  fixed  by  means  of  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens.  At  a  there  is  a  slender  synechia  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  fine  black  point;  at  b,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  a  broad  and  but  slightly  elongated  adhesion,  such  as  freouently  occur,  especially 
in  syphilitic  iritis.  Between  the  synechia  and  by  the  side  of  them,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  covered 
with  minute  black  dots  arranged  m  a  semicircle.  They  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  pupillary 
margin  when  the  pupil  was  contracted,  and  have  been  left  by  the  rupture  of  the  adhesions.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  iris  a  filament,  c,  runs  straight  upward.  This  arises  from  the  trabecule  of  the  oirvu- 
lus  iridis  minor,  and  passes  in  the  r^ion  of  the  pupil  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  it  is 
attached  to  a  small,  round,  capsular  opacity.  This  filament  is  not  a  posterior  synechia,  but  a  remnant 
of  the  fetal  pupillary  membrane.  It  does  not  prevent  the  iris  from  retracting  properly  under  atro- 
pine, but  is  simply  stretched  and  drawn  out  thin  itself. 

the  instillation  of  atropine.  In  that  case  we  see,  at  the  spot  where  the 
synechia  has  been  set  free,  a  brown  spot  remaining  upon  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens.  This  is  the  pigment  layer  whose  pathological  ad- 
hesion to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  firmer  than  its  physiological  con- 
nection with  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  If  several  synechise  have  been  rup- 
tured, we  find  remains  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  corresponding  number 
of  brown  dots  arranged  in  a  circle  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
lens  (Fig.  174,  between  and  on  either  side  of  a  and  6).  This  circle  is 
narrower  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pupil,  because  the  synechia 
were  formed  at  the  time  when  the  pupil  was  contracted  by  iritis.  The 
dots  of  pigment  never  disappear,  and  hence  during  the  whole  life  give 
evidence  of  an  iritis  that  has  once  existed. 

If  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  not  confined 
to  single  points,  but  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupillary  mar- 
gin, we  speak  of  an  annular  posterior  synechia.    No  projecting  tags  are 
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then  apparent,  because  the  iris  is  no  longer  able  to  retract  at  any  spot, 
the  pupil  remaining  unchanged  all  the  time,  even  after  the  instillation 
of  atropine.  There  is  generally  a  brown  rim  (pigment)  or  a  gray  rim 
(exudate)  investing  the  pupillary  margin  (Figs.  170  and  171).  An 
annular  synechia  is  seldom  formed  all  at  once;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  a  number  of  recurring  attacks  of  iritis,  which  little  by  httle 
produce  a  more  and  more  extensive  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  lens. 
The  direct  consequence  of  an  annular  synechia  is  the  shutting  off  of  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber — shutting  off  of  the  pupil  (secliisio 
pupiUoe). 

The  two  sequelae  of  iritis,  shutting  off  of  the  pupil  (seclusio  pupil- 
IflB)  and  shutting  up  of  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupillse),  very  often  occur  to- 


Jc  r 

Fig.  175. — Sbclusion  and  Occlusion  of  the  Pupil.    Biagnified  5X1. 

The  iris  is  adherent  by  its  entire  pupillary  margin  to  the  lens,  but  elsewhere  is  pushed  forward. 
The  posterior  chamber,  h,  is  thus  made  deeper,  the  anterior  chamber,  v,  shallower,  specially  at  the 
periphery  where  the  root  of  the  iris,  a,  is  premed  against  the  cornea  by  the  increase  of  tension.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  traction  made  upon  the  iris,  its  retinal  pigment  is  banning  to  separate  (at  a)  and  to 
be  left  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudate  membrane,  o,  by  the  shrinking 
of  which  the  anterior  capsule  is  thrown  into  folds.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  there  is 
matter,  d.  precipitated  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
tension,  both  the  ciliary  processes,  c,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  are  atrophic  and  flattened.  The  cor- 
tex of  the  lens  has  imdergone  cataractous  disintegration,  and  at  r  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by 
liquor  Morgagni;  the  nucleus,  k,  of  the  lens  is  unaltered. 

gether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exudate  which  attaches  the  pupillary 
margin  to  the  lens  may  also  extend  over  the  entire  pupil  (Fig.  175). 
But  they  may  also  occur  separately  and  then  have  very  different  con- 
sequences. Occlusion  of  the  pupil  occurring  by  itself  produces  very 
great  diminution  of  sight,  without,  however,  entailing  any  dangers  for 
the  future.  Seclusion  of  the  pupil  in  itself  does  not  affect  the  sight, 
if  the  pupil  is  free  from  membrane,  but  subsequently  induces  changes 
(increase  of  tension)  which  cause  blinding  of  the  eye. 

67.  Symptoms  of  Cyclitis. — Exudation  from  the  ciliary  body, 
apart  from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue  itself,  takes  place  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  the  posterior  chamber,  and  the  vitreous: 

1.  The  exudate  produced  by  the  ciliary  body  may  get  into  the 
anterior  chamber  directly,  in  case  there  is  implication  of  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  ciliary  body — i.  e.,  that  covered  by  the  ligamentum 
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pectinatum  and  lying  at  the  confines  of  the  anterior  chamber.^  Thus 
a  hypopyon  may  be  poured  out  by  the  ciliary  body,  and  especially 
there  may  be  produced-the  precipitates,  which  are  so  frequent  in  chronic 
cyclitis.  Particularly  characteristic  of  cyclitis  are  the  gray  or  grayish- 
white  exudates  that  develop  in  many  cases  and  which  appear  to  grow 
out  in  the  form  of  spongy  masses  from  the  sinus  of  the  chamber,  and 
that  not  merely  below,  but  also  from  other  directions. 

2.  In  consonance  with  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  ciliary  body, 
the  great  mass  of  the  exudate  is  deposited  in  the  posterior  chamber  (Fig. 
181).  This  exudation,  if  extensive,  leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  {total 


Fia.  176. — ^ToTAL  Po6terior  Synechia.    Vertical  Section  throuqh  the  Eye.    Magnified  6X1. 

The  iris  is  adherent  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  also  to  the  anterior  sxir- 
face  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  posterior  chamber  con.se<iuently  is  obliterate  and  the  anterior  chamber 
deepened  at  iti*  periphery,  6;  at  this  spot  the  iris  ia  strongly  retracte<i  and  at  the  8ame  time  is  here  the 
most  thinned  through  atVophy.  The  axudate  connecting  the  iris  with  the  lens  al^o  stretches  as  a  thin 
membrane,  p,  acrons  the  pupil.  The  hull  of  exudate,  «,  springing  from  the  ciliary  body,  envelops  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  by  its  shrinking  draws  the  ciliary  processes  toward  the  center.  As 
a  result  of  this,  a  separation  of  the  ciliary  body,  c,  from  its  be<i  has  already  taken  place  below,  and  in 
the  intermeiliate  space  are  seen  the  disjoined  lamellcp  of  the  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The  pig- 
ment epithelium,  /,  of  the  ciliary  proce.««ses  has  undergone  proliferation.  .\t  the  lower  part  of  the  cor- 
nea there  is  a  zonular  opacity,  g.  The  lens  is  swollen  and  is  opaque  throughout;  there  is  no  hard, 
undtsintegrated  nucleus  (i.  e.,  it  is  a  soft  cataract). 

posterior  synechia ^  Fig.  176).  This  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris 
is  distinguished  from  the  annular  synechia,  in  which  only  the  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris  is  attached  to  the  capsule,  chiefly  from  the  altered 
form  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  exudate,  as  it  shrinks,  draws  the 
iris  everywhere  up  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  pos- 
terior chamber  is  completely  obliterated.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
hence  proportionately  deeper,  above  all  at  the  periphery,  where  the  iris 
is  displaced  farthest  backward  [6,  Fig.  176]. 

3.  Exudation  into  the  vitreous  appears  under  the  form  of  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  wnich  can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  if 
the  condition  of  the  refracting  media  permits.  Moreover,  they  mani- 
fest themselves  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  vision.    In  severe 
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caseS;  an  exudation  of  large  size  is  present  in  the  anterior  division  of 
the  vitreous  («,  Fig.  176),  and  under  favorable  circumstances  can  be 
seen  with  lateral  illumination  as  a  gray  mass4>ehind  the  lens.  The 
sight  is  then  almost  completely  abolished,  and  atrophy  of  the  whole 
eye  is  subsequently  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass  of  exudation. 

The  tension  of  the  eye,  which  in  iritis  is  usually  unchanged,  often 
shows  an  alteration  in  cyclitis.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  ele- 
vated in  the  beginning  of  the  cyclitis;  indeed,  such  a  great  elevation 
of  tension  may  be  developed  that  blindness  is  produced  by  it.  In  the 
later  stages  of  cycUtis,  on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  more  frequent,  and  is  the  result  of  the  shrinking  of  the  exu- 
date while  in  process  of  organization. 

Both  iritis  and  cyclitis  are  associated  with  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tory irritation)  consisting  of  ciliary  injection,  photophobia,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  pain.  The  pain  is  not  only  situated  in  the  eye  itself,  but 
radiates  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  especially  the  supra-orbital  region. 
The  intensity  of  the  irritative  symptoms  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or 
less  acuteness  with  which  the  case  runs  its  course.  Chronic  cases  occur 
in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  wanting  altogether,  so  that  the 
eye  is  at  no  time  reddened  or  painful;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  pain  reaches  an  absolutely  intoler- 
able pitch  and  is  associated  with  vomiting  and  a  febrile  movement. 
Sometimes  the  pain  sets  in  with  special  violence  at  night  (particularly 
in  syphilitic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis). 

Vision  is  always  diminished  through  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  or 
through  exudation  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous. 

Differential   Diasrnosis  Between  Iritis  and  Cyclitis We   speak 

of  iritis  if  the  symptoms  enumerated  above  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. That  the  ciliary  body  is  pathologically  altered  in  most  cases  of 
apparently  simple  iritis  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  anatomical  investi- 
gations. But,  since  we  can  not  see  the  ciliary  body  directly,  slight  changes 
in  it  escape  diagnosis.  We  hence  make  the  diagnosis  of  irido-cyclitis 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  iritis  positive 
evidences  of  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body  are  also  present.  This 
is  the  case — 

1.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  reach  a  considerable  pitch, 
and  especially  if  cedema  of  the  upper  lid  is  associated  with  them — a 
thing  which  does  not  occur  in  simple  iritis. 

2.  When  the  eyeball  in  the  ciliary  region  is  painful  to  the  touch. 

3.  When  from  the  presence  of  a  pupillary  membrane,  of  many 
posterior  synechise,  or  of  an  annular  or  a  total  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  lens  capsule  we  can  infer  that  the  exudation  is  specially  great. 

4.  When  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  more  considerable  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  opacities  within  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
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chamber.  We  are  then  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  opacities 
in  the  vitreous  causing  diminution  of  vision. 

5.  If  the  tension  is  altered — either  elevated  or  lowered. 

The  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
iris  makes  the  disease  a  far  more  serious  one  and  renders  the  prognosis 
worse.  Not  only  is  the  inflammation  more  violent,  but  it  induces  changes 
which  are  much  more  difficult  to  remedy.  The  exudates,  such  as  pos- 
terior synechise  and  pupillary  membranes,  produced  by  iritis  in  the 
confines  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may  be  attacked  successfully  by 
operative  procedures.  But  the  exudates  left  by  cycUtis  in  the  \dtre- 
ous,  so  far  as  they  do  not  become  absorbed  spontaneously,  are  in  no 
way  susceptible  of  removal.  Severe  cycUtis  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
eye  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball) — a  thing  that  never  occurs  with  iritis  alone. 

Simple  cycUtis^  without  iritis  occurs  only  in  the  chronic  form. 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  sUght  or  absent,  the  iris  is  of  normal 
appearance,  and  the  pupil  is  generally  somewhat  dilated.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  the  presence  of  deposits  upon  the  cornea  and  opacities 
in  the  \'itreous. 

Inexperienced  physicians  often  fail  to  recognize  slight  cases  of  iritis,  considering 
it  as  catarrh  on  account  of  the  injection  of  the  eyeball  that  coexists  with  it.  The  treat- 
ment then  employed,  such  as  the  application  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution  or  the  instilla- 
tion of  irritating  coUyria,  commonly  aggravates  the  iritis.  We  can  avoid  this  mistake 
if  in  every  case  we  pay  careful  attention  to  any  discoloration  that  there  may  be  in  the 
iris  (particularly  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  other  eye),  and  also  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  pupil,  which  in  an  eye  with  iritis  is  contracted.  Moreover,  a  slight  turbidity  of 
the  aqueous  can  be  recognized,  even  in  the  early  stages,  from  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has 
not  the  same  pure  black  look  as  in  the  other  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mistake  is 
often  made  of  considering  an  inflammatory  glaucoma  as  an  iritis  on  account  of  the 
ciliary  injection  and  the  discoloration  of  the  iris — a  mistake  which  is  the  more  disastrous 
because  in  glaucoma  great  harm  is  done  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  Here,  besides 
the  testing  of  the  tension,  our  chief  means  of  guarding  against  mistakes  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  which  in  iritis  is  always  more  contracted,  in  glaucoma  always  more 
dilated,  than  usual. 

In  recent  acute  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  examination  of  the  sight  discloses  sometimes 
the  existence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia,  which  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  inflam- 
mation, and  which,  moreover,  gradually  disappears  again  after  the  latter  has  run  its 
course. 

A  peculiar  appearance  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  fibrinous 
exudate  in  the  anterior  chamber,  such  as  is  at  times  observed  in  every  sort  of  acute 
iritis.  If,  for  example,  much  fibrin  is  deposited  in  the  aqueous,  it  may  become  coagu- 
lated into  a  uniformly  gray,  translucent  mass  (hence  the  name  gelatinous  exudate  and 
also  lenticular  exudate,  because  with  its  rounded  edges  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  half- 
transparent  lens  that  has  been  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber).  The  exudate 
speedily  shrinks,  since  the  fibrin  in  contracting  expels  the  liquid  from  its  meshes  (for 
which  reason  we  also  speak  of  it  as  a  spongy  exudate).'  After  a  few  days  the  exudate 
has  either  completely  disappeared  or  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  lying  in  the 
pupil  and  often  still  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  by  one  or  two  slender  filaments. 

Since  the  aqueous  in  irido-cyclitis  is  more  albuminous,  it  filters  with  moi^  difficulty 
through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  especially  if  the  gaps  in  the  latter  are  partially 
blocked  by  coagula  or  leucocytes.    In  this  probably  consists  the  cause  of  the  frequently 

*  The  serous  iritis  of  authors. 

*  [Iritis  associated  with  this  sort  of  exudate  is  often  called  tpongy  xfUi%. — D.J 
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occurring  increase  of  tension.  In  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  aque- 
ous, the  anterior  chamber  is  deeper  than  normal,  while  in  true  glaucoma  it  is  shallower. 
The  increase  of  tension  in  irido-cycUtis  is  rarely  so  lasting  that  the  eye  would  be  blinded 
by  it  without  an  operation;  usually  the  increase  of  tension  is  but  transient,  although  it 
may  occur  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  posterior  syuechise  develop  in  the  presence  of  a  dilated, 
instead  of  contracted,  pupil;  as,  for  example,  when  they  form  in  an  eye  under  the 
influence  of  atropine.  In  this  case  the  margin  of  the  pupil  becomes  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  at  some  peripherally  located  spot,  so  that  afterward,  when  the  pupil 
assumes  its  mean  width,  the  sjrnechia  is  marked,  not  by  a  projecting  process,  but  by  a 
re-entrant  angle. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  seclusio  pupiUce,  the  employment  of  atropine  is  often  indis- 
pensable. It  frequently  happens  that  the  pupillary  margin  is  thought  to  be  adherent 
to  the  capsule  all  round,  when,  nevertheless,  upon  the  employment  of  atropine  it  retracts 
at  one  small  spot.  At  this  unattached  portion,  which  is  most  frequently  situated  above, 
there  is  thus  formed  a  curved  or  horseshoe-shaped  indentation  of  the  pupillary  margin. 
Similarly  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  small  opening  if,  after  the  case  has  been  under 


P 

Fio.  177. — Deposit  Upon  the  Posterior  Surface  op  the  Ck)RNEA.    Magnified  140  X  1. 

The  poflterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  C,  is  covered  by  Descemet's  membrane,  D,  and  the  endo- 
thelium, e.  The  latter,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  normal  character,  is  wanting  at  the  spot  where  the  de- 
posit, P,  is  situated.  This  deposit  forms  an  accumulation  of  cells  with  interspersed  pigment  granules 
which  are  partly  free  and  partly  inclosed  in  the  round  cells.  In  the  place  where  no  deposits  are  situ- 
ated the  postenor  surface  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  exudation  consisting  of  two  strata, 
an  anterior  one,  6,  composed  of  round  cells  and  a  posterior  one,  /.  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

observation  for  a  long  time,  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  takes  place,  since  in  true  seclusio 
pupillse  such  protrusion  never  fails  to  appear.  Of  course,  we  must  be  able  to  exclude 
the  existence  of  a  total  posterior  synechia,  in  which  case  evidently  protrusion  of  the 
iris  could  not  take  place. 

Seclusio  pupillse  appears  to  occur  frequently  without  there  being  any  simultaneous 
formation  of  membrane  in  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupillse).  This,  however,  is  only  apparent, 
as  a  rule.  Upon  careful  examination  we  usually  notice  that  the  gray  fringe  of  exudate 
which  runs  along  the  adherent  pupillary  margin  projects  far  into  the  pupil,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  as  it  does  so,  so  that  perhaps  only  the  center  of  the  pupil  appears  to 
be  quite  free.  Nay  more,  if,  after  performing  an  iridectomy,  we  compare  the  pupil 
with  the  pure  black  coloboma,  we  can  almost  always  convince  ourselves  that  really  no 
part  of  the  pupil  is  quite  free  from  a  membrane. 

Much  more  frequently  than  seclusion  without  occlusion,  the  converse — i.  e.,  occlu- 
sion without  seclusion — occurs.  That  is,  there  is  a  membrane  in  the  pupil,  and  some- 
times quite  a  thick  one,  which  is  not  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  all  roimd, 
but  only  at  separate  spots. 

The  presence  of  a  well-marked  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  not  altogether  con- 
clusive evidence  against  the  existence  of  seclusio  pupillse.  If  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is 
not  yet  atrophic,  and  a  fair  perception  of  light  at  the  same  time  exists,  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  iris,  when  the  illumination  is  varied,  move  quite  perceptibly  over  the  fixed 
posterior  pigment  layer. 
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The  deposits  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  are  easily  overlooked,  because 
they  are  often  so  extremely  minute.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every  case  in  which  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  affection  of  the  uveal  tract,  look  for  them  with  a 
strong  magnif3ring  glass.  In  slight  cases  of  chronic  cyclitis  (see  page  390)  a  couple  of 
such  very  minute  precipitates  are  often  the  only  objective  sign  of  the  disease,  and  if 
we  overlook  them  we  are  often  imable  to  account  for  the  patient's  subjective  troubles, 
for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  light,  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  tires,  or  for  the 
occasional  slight  pain  or  moderate  reddening  of  the  eye.  Faulty  diagnoses,  too,  are 
easily  made.  As  an  example  for  this  I  may  adduce  the  fact  that  repeatedly  patients 
have  been  sent  to  me  in  order  that  I  might  do  an  iridectomy  on  them  for  chronic  glau- 
coma. It  was  usually  a  case  of  persons  who  were  not  yet  of  the  advanced  age  of  ordinary 
glaucoma  patients  and  who  from  time  to  time  got  attacks  of  increase  of  tension  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  colored  rings  about  a  light,  pain,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
etc.  They  had,  accordingly,  the  symptoms  that  belong  to  the  prodromal  stage  of 
glaucoma  (§  82).  But  the  discovery  of  a  few  minute  deposits  proved  to  me  that  the 
case  was  not  one  of  genuine  primary  glaucoma,  but  of  an  increase  of  tension  due  to  a 
chronic  cyclitis  (secondary  glaucoma).  There  was,  moreover,  another  symptom  that 
perforce  led  one  on  the  right  track,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  anterior  chamber  was 
deeper  than  normal,  while  in  glaucoma  it  is  shallower.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is 
important  because  in  chronic  cyclitis  the  increase  in  tension  can  often  be  reheved  even 
without  an  iridectomy. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  scarcely  visible  deposits,  spoken  of  above,  there  are 
also  found  specially  large  gray  lardaceous-looking  deposits  which  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, change  their  shape,  enlarge,  and  coalesce  with  neighboring  precipitates  to  form 
biscuit-  or  trefoil-shaped  masses  of  exudation  (Fig.  172).  Large  deposits  of  this  sort 
occur  pre-eminently  in  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  uvea. 

On  careful  inspection  with  the  loupe  we  sometimes  find  deposits  in  the  pupillary 
area  and  particularly  on  the  iris.  It  is  true,  they  are  hard  to  see,  in  this  situation, 
especially,  on  a  light-colored  iris  with  which  they  do  not  contrast  well.  The  deposits 
probably  get  on  the  iris  at  night,  when  the  patient  lies  for  a  long  time  quietly  on  his 
back,  so  that  the  agglomerations  of  exudate  floating  in  the  aqueous  are  not  thrown 
against  the  cornea  by  the  movements  of  the  eye,  but  sink  gradually  down  upon 
the  iris. 

Most  deposits  get  darker,  as  they  get  older.  For,  the  cells  of  the  exudate  break 
down  and  become  absorbed,  so  that  the  pigment  granules,  which  lie  between  them  and 
which  are  left  behind,  come  more  and  more  clearly  into  view.  Ultimately  there  remain 
dark  brown  or  black  dots,  which  may  readily  be  confounded  with  small  black  foreign 
bodies,  if  no  heed  is  paid  to  their  deep  situation.  In  rare  cases  the  deposits  are  dark 
brown,  even  when  recent,  if  at  the  outset  they  have  carried  much  pigment  with  them 
from  the  uvea. 

I  have  quite  frequently  found  minute  deposits  in  eyes  in  which  a  soft  cataract  had 
been  operated  upon  by  discission,  and  was  consequently  swelling  up  and  undergoing 
absorption  at  the  time.  These  so-called  Ictis  deposits  are,  however,  essentially  different 
from  the  genuine  deposits;  they  are  not  agglomerations  of  exudation,  but  small  rounded 
lens  fragments,  detached  from  the  swelling  lens  and  thrown  against  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  to  which  they  then  adhere.  They  are  therefore  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  inflammation;  and  this  view  of  their  nature  is  confirmed  by  the 
favorable  course  that  such  cases  pursue. 

In  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (especially  of  sympathetic  origin)  blanching  of  ths 
cilia  on  the  Hds  of  the  affected  eye  is  sometimes  observed. 

68.  Course  and  Termination  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — With  re- 
gard to  the  course,  a  distinction  is  made  between  acute  and  chronic  cases. 
The  former  are  associated  with  marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  but 
run  a  quicker  course.  But  even  in  the  acute  cases — if  we  except  the 
very  lightest  ones — it  takes  four  w^eeks  or  more  before  the  inflamma- 
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tion  entirely  subsides.  The  first  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
inflammation  are  the  decrease  of  the  injection  and  of  the  pain,  and 
especially  the  prompt  action  of  atropine,  while  at  the  acme  of  the  in- 
flammation the  pupil  is  so  spasmodically  contracted  that  atropine  has 
Uttle  or  no  effect. 

Chronic  cases  run  their  course  with  few  or  absolutely  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  The  patients,  in  the  latter  case,  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  their  trouble  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  then 
only  from  the  increasing  disturbance  of  vision.  Chronic  iritis  (irido- 
cyclitis and  irido-chorioiditis)  is  not  infrequently  protracted  over  a 
course  of  years. 

Inflammations  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciUary  body  often  show  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Formerly  the  chief  cause  for  the  recurrence  of 
the  inflammation  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  posterior  synechiae  left  by 
the  first  attack  of  iritis.  It  was  believed  that  in  the  constant  movement 
of  the  pupil  traction  was  continually  made  upon  the  iris  at  the  places 
of  adhesion,  and  thus  a  new  source  of  inflammatory  irritation  was  pro- 
vided. But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  relapses  are  to  be  appre- 
hended only  in  certain  cases  of  posterior  synechiae.  If,  for  instance, 
anybody  has  had  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  an  iritis 
from  which  there  are  some  synechiae  remaining,  he  need  never  fear 
having  a  relapse  of  his  iritis.  But  another  man  who  has  got  synechias 
as  the  result  of  an  iritis  with  a  constitutional  basis  (e.  g.,  a  syphilitic 
or  rheumatic  iritis)  can  very  readily  have  recurrences.  We  hence  con- 
clude that  what  produces  the  recurrences  is  not  the  synechiae,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  constitutional  cause  that  was  accountable  for 
the  first  attack  of  iritis;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sometimes  see  a 
syphiUtic  patient  suffering  from  a  recurrence  of  his  iritis  even  when 
the  first  attack  has  got  well  without  leaving  any  synechiae;  or  we  see  a 
recurrence  affecting,  not  the  eye  that  was  previously  diseased,  but  the 
other  eye  which  has  hitherto  been  sound.  The  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  synechiae  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  significance  has 
had  an  important  practical  result:  the  numerous  operative  methods 
designed  for  the  division  of  synechiae  have  now  been  entirely  given  up. 

Recurrences  of  iritis  are  often  less  severe  than  the  primary  inflam- 
mation; but,  as  they  are  pretty  frequently  repeated,  and  as  they  leave 
a  new  exudate  after  them  each  time,  they  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
changes,  such  as  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae. 

The  outcome  of  inflammation  may  be  a  perfect  cure  in  light  cases. 
The  synechiae  rupture,  leaving  behind  tags  of  pigment  attached  to  the 
anterior  capsule,  which  are  unproductive  of  injury  to  the  eye.  The 
hypopyon  disappears  by  resorption.  The  deposits  generally  persist  for 
a  long  time  (for  months),  until  they  also  are  removed  by  resorption. 
In  many  cases  they  leave  at  the  spot  where  they  were  situated  a  perma- 
nent opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  speck,  or  the  pigment 
that  is  contained  in  them  remains  permanently  as  a  black  dot.     The 
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slighter  vitreous  opacities  may  also  disappear  completely  by  resorption. 
In  most  cases,  however,  permanent  sequelcB  remain  after  iritis  and 
cyclitis.    These  are — 

1.  Posterior  Synechias. — These  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  sequel® 
of  iritis.  If  only  a  few  are  present,  they  cause  no  special  injury  to  the  eye, 
and  also  produce  Uttle  or  no  impairment  of  sight.  Very  much  worse  is  the 
annular  posterior  synechia  or  sedusio  pupiUw.  By  this  the  communication 
between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  chamber  is  obliterated.  The  aqueous 
secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes  can  no  longer  pass  through  the  pupil  into 
the  anterior  chamber;  it  hence  collects  in  the  posterior  chamber,  pressing 
the  iris  forward.  A  hump-shaped  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  thus  produced, 
which  finally  reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea,  while  the  pupil  is  repre- 
sented by  a  crater-shaped  retraction  of  the  pupillary  margin  which  is 

attached  to  the  lens  capsule  (Figs.  175 
and  178).  In  consequence  of  being  so 
greatly  stretched,  the  iris  becomes 
atrophic.  To  this  condition  elevation 
of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (secondary 
glaucoma;  see  §  86)  is  added.  The  in- 
creased hardness  of  the  eye  can  be 
established  by  palpation;  the  anterior 
ciliary  veins  are  dilated;  the  cornea  is 
dull  and  less  sensitive  to  touch;  the 
sight  fails,  with  a  decrease  in  the  field 
of  vision  starting  from  the  nasal  side, 
imtil  at  length  the  perception  of  light 
is  entirely  abolished.  Then  the  forma- 
tion of  scleral  ectasisB  takes  place  in  the  blinded  eye  in  the  shape  of  an- 
terior and  equatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  Seclusio  pupilke, 
accordingly,  if  it  is  not  remedied  in  time,  infallibly  leads  to  blindness. 

2.  PupiUary  Membrane  (Ocdusio  Pupillce), — This  causes  an  inter- 
ference with  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

3.  Exvdates  behind  the  Iris, — These  lie  either  between  the  iris  and  the 
lens  (forming  a  flat  or  when  of  greatest  extent  a  total  posterior  synechia) 
or  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  lens  and  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  latter.  In  severe  cases  they  form  a  coherent  fibrous  mass  which 
completely  envelops  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  solidity,  is  called 
the  cy clitic  hull  (s.  Fig.  176).  This  has  a  great  tendency  to  shrink.  In 
total  posterior  synechia  there  is  evidently  no  hump-shaped  protrusion  of 
the  iris — on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  beginning  is  unusually 
deep  at  the  periphery  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  iris  (6,  Fig.  176). 
Afterward,  when  atrophy  of  the  eye  sets  in,  the  anterior  chamber  often 
becomes  shallower  again,  because  iris  and  lens  together  are  pushed  forward. 

Either  the  repeated  recurrences  of  an  acute  iritis  or  the  sluggishly  pro- 
gressing chronic  inflammations  may  lead  ultimately  to  atrophy  of  the  iris. 


Fig.  178. — Protrusion  of  the  Iris  in 
Seclusio  Pupilla. 

After  Czermak-Elschnig.— The  figure  also 
shows  the  method  of  performing  transfazion  of 
the  iris  (see  g  168). 
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This  is  characterized  by  a  bleached-out,  gray,  or  grayish-brown  aspect 
of  the  iris  (resembling  gray  felt  or  blotting  paper) ;  the  delicate  markings 
of  the  anterior  surface  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  dilated 
vessels  can  often  be  recognized  as  reddish  blotches  upon  the  surface 
of  the  iris.  The  pupillary  margin  is  thinned  down,  often  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  frayed  out;  the  reaction  of  the  iris  is  diminished  or  alto- 
gether lost.  The  great  friability  of  the  atrophic  ins  often  renders  the 
correct  performance  of  iridectomy  impossible. 


Fig.  179. — Atrophy  of  the  Eyeball.     (In  part  after  Wedl-Bock.) 

The  eye  is  smaller  and  of  irregular  shape,  chiefly  from  the  grooving  of  the  sclera,  S,  behind  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  rectus  internus,  ri,  and  the  rectus  extemus,  re.  The 
cornea,  C,  is  diminished  in  sise,  flattened,  and  wrinkled,  especially  on  its  posterior  surface.  At  its  inner 
border  it  bears  the  depressed  cicatrix,  N,  which  was  produced  by  the  injury.  The  anterior  chamber 
is  shallow;  the  iris,  i,  is  thickened  and  forms  an  unbroken  surface,  because  the  pujpil  is  closed  bv  exu- 
date. Behind  the  iris  lies  the  shrunken  lens,  I,  and  behind  this  is  the  great  hull  of^cyclitic  membrane, 
c,  the  shrinking  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  By  reason  of  this  shrinking,  the 
ciliary  processes,  the  pigment  layer  of  which  has  markedly  proliferated,  are  drawn  in  toward  the  cen- 
ter, ana,  together  witn  the  adjacent  chorioid,  ch,  are  detached  from  the  sclera;  between  the  two  struc- 
tures ace  seen  the  disjoined  lamelke  of  the  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The  retina,  r,  is  detached  and 
folded  up  into  a  funnel,  which  incloses  the  remains  of  the  degenerated  vitreous.  The  subretinal  space, 
4  is  filled  with  a  fluid  rich  in  albumin.    The  optic  nerve,  o,  is  thinner  than  normal  and  is  atrophic. 

The  exudates  which  lie  behind  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  (c,  Fig.  179) 
cause  by  their  contraction  a  diminution  of  volume  of  the  vitreous;  the 
eyeball  then  becomes  softer.  The  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  (g.  Fig.  179) 
results  in  detachment  of  the  retina  (r)  from  the  chorioid;  in  part  also 
this  detachment  is  produced  by  direct  traction,  since  the  hull  of  cyclitic 
membranes  as  it  shrinks  attaches  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina 
and  draws  it  out  of  its  bed.  In  consequence  of  the  detachment  of  the 
retina,  complete  blindness  ensues.  This  state  of  things,  consisting  of 
diminished  tension  of  the  eyeball,  with  decrease  in  its  size  and  with 
complete  blindness,  is  known  as  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  An  atrophic 
eyeball  presents  the  following  picture:  The  whole  eye  is  smaller  and  of 
slightly  quadrangular  shape.     This  is  because  the  four  recti  muscles, 
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stretching  across  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  press  the  sclera  in  some- 
what at  this  spot,  and  hence  produce  flattening  at  the  four  sides.  With 
the  higher  degrees  of  atrophy  quite  deep  furrows  are  formed,  so  that 
the  eyeball  has  the  form  of  a  bale  of  goods  grooved  by  the  cord  with 
which  it  is  tied.  The  cornea  is  smaller,  often  opaque  and  flattened;  at 
other  times,  again,  transparent,  but  abnormally  protuberant  or  wrinkled. 
The  atrophic  iris  is  either  pressed  quite  against  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  or  an  anterior  chamber  still  exists.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  find  the  chamber  bounded  behind  by  a  firm  diaphragm 
in  which  the  iris,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  hull  of  exudate,  is  often 
but  indistinctly  recognizable.  If  the  pupil  is  still  distinguishable,  a 
membrane  and  the  opaque  lens  are  found  in  it.  The  eye  is  softer,  and  is 
often  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  later  stages  markedly  hard  spots 
(ossified  exudates)  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  sclera. 

Atrophy  develops  gradually  during  a  course  of  months  and  years. 
The  inflammation  and  the  pain,  which  have  been  present  for  a  long 
time,  disappear  when  the  atrophy  is  complete.  But  even  then  sec- 
ondary attacks  of  pain  occur,  especially  if  the  eye  harbors  a  foreign 
body,  or  if  ossification  of  the  exudate  takes  place. 

4.  Opacity  of  the  Lens, — This  develops  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed nutrition  of  the  lens.  If  merely  a  few  synechiae  are  present,  it 
is  rarely  observed;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  with  proportion- 
ately great  regularity  when  seclusio  pupillse  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  completely 
swathed  in  cycUtic  exudates.  Such  a  cataract  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  cataracta  complicata  or  cataracta  accreta  (=  grown  fast  to — i.  e., 
grown  fast  to  the  iris).  In  atrophic  eyeballs  the  lens  is  alwajrs  opaque, 
and  generally  shrunken  as  well. 

Atrophy  of  the  iris  may  set  in:  (1)  As  a  result  of  long  continued  or  frequently 
recurring  inflammation.  (2)  In  consequence  of  increase  of  tension.  Here  the  main 
agent  is  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  root  of  the  iris,  which  is  pushed 
away  from  the  ciliary  body  and  against  the  sclera  (Figs.  217  and  218).  The  atrophy  often 
develops  quickly — in  attacks  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  sometimes  within  a  few  days. 
(3)  In  consequence  of  iridodialysis,  as  the  result  of  which  the  vessels  running  -from 
the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  to  the  iris  are  ruptured.  (4)  In  consequence  of 
traction.  This  occurs  when  the  iris  is  attached  both  at  its  ciliary  and  at  its  pupillary 
border,  and  the  distance  between  these  two  points  gradually  increases.  This  is 
most  frequently  observed  when  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  a  scar  of  the  cornea,  and 
subsequently  this  scar  or  the  entire  eyeball  becomes  ectatic.  So  too,  stretching  of  the 
iris  occurs  when  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  becomes  attached  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  in  childhood  as  the  result  of  iritis,  and  later  on,  with  the  growth  of  the  eyo 
the  distance  between  the  ciliary  and  pupillary  margins  increases  (Fig.  180).  (5)  In 
consequence  of  a  too  thorough-going  absorption;  for  example,  when  swelling  fragments 
of  the  lens  lie  upon  the  iris  and  are  gradually  absorbed — a  process,  the  result  of  which 
sometimes  is  that  at  the  spot  where  the  fragments  are  situated  a  portion  of  the  iris 
tissue  also  disappears.    (6)  In  advanced  age. 

The  appearance  of  the  atrophic  iris  likewise  varies,  as  follows:  (1)  After  inflam- 
mation and  increase  of  tension  the  iris  is  like  gray  blotting  paper,  since  owing  to  the 
shrinking  it  has  become  flat  and  hence  has  lost  its  delicate  relief,  and  since  furthermore 
the  pigment  of  the  stroma  in  great  part  has  been  destroyed.    For  this  reason  too  a 
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brown  iris  by  atrophy  becomes  gray.  (2)  As  a  result  of  a  circumscribed  effacement  of 
the  stroma  pigment,  light  colored  or  even  white  spots  are  formed  in  the  iris  (in  glau- 
coma and  after  absorption  of  lens  fragments).  There  are  cases  in  which  the  iris  has 
numerous  Uttle  white  spots  on  its  anterior  surfaces  (vitiligo  iridis).  Since  the  first  case 
which  Muller  described  in  my  clinic  I  have  seen  several  others.  In  all  these  cases  the 
patients  had  had  variola,  which  without  doubt  must  be  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  spotty  atrophy  of  the  iris  stroma.  (3)  Black  spots  form,  when  not  only  the  stroma 
pigment  but  also  the  stroma  itself  has  disappeared,  so  that  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
lies  exposed.  (4)  If  the  latter  also  is  destroyed,  complete  gaps  are  formed  in  the  iris. 
We  can  then  throw  light  through  these  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  patient  too 
can  see  through  them,  thus  regaining  vision  when  previously  he  was  blind  because  of 
closure  of  the  pupil  proper  (Fig.  180).  If  the  atrophy  affects  the  root  of  the  iris,  which 
is  a  specially  thin  part  even  when  the  iris  is  normal,  a  spontaneous  iridodialysis  is  pro- 
duced (§  73).  (5)  Diminution  in  size  of  the  iris  always  occiu^  in  conjunction  with 
atrophy  of  the  latter,  when  the  pupillary  margin  is  not  so  attached  to  the  capsule  that 
such  a  diminution  in  size  would  be  prevented.  In  glaucoma  the  iris  may  become  so 
small  as  to  disappear  either  in  part  or  altogether,  because  it  is  concealed  behind  the 


Fia.  180. — Gaps  in  the  Iris.    Magnified  2X1. 

Left  e^e  of  a  ^rl  who  as  the  result  of  hereditary  lues  had  become  affected  in  the  first  year  of  her 
life  with  a  bilateral  irido-cyclitis  with  seclusio  and  occlusio  papillae.  Up  to  the  age  of  six  the  girl  was 
almost  blind ;  then  owing  to  the  spontaneous  formation  of  gaps  in  the  iris  of  both  eyes  the  sight  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  able  to  go  to  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  suffered  from  a  bilat- 
eral parenchymatous  keratitis.  In  the  membrane  which  closes  the  pupil  are  visible  two  thin  spots 
appearing  as  black  gaps.  On  the  nasal  side  the  stroma  of  the  iris  has  disappeared  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  left  of  it  only  a  few  gray  ridges  corresponding  to  the  larger  vessels,  which  run  from  the 
ciliary  border  to  the  region  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  Between  these  ridges  the  iris  looks  black  either 
because  the  retinal  pigment  is  exposed  to  view  or  else  because  it  is  absent  altogether.  In  the  places 
where  the  pigment  is  absent  we  can  look  right  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  rest  of  the  iris  is  to  a  moderate;  extent  atrophic  and  its  radiating  fibers  are  tensely  stretched. 

limbus.  (6)  When  the  pupillary  margin  is  free,  the  shrinking  iris  stroma  usually  draws 
the  retinal  pigment  layer  gradually  over  upon  the  anterior  surface.  The  brown  rim 
lining  the  pupillary  margin  hence  becomes  progressively  broader  (ectropion  of  the  pig- 
ment layer.  Fig.  218,  e). 

The  dilated  vessels  that  are  frequently  visible  in  the  atrophic  iris  have  quite  often 
a  course  that  does  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the  regular  radial  arrangement  of  the 
normal  vessels  of  the  iris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vessels  of  this  sort,  as  anatomical  exam- 
ination shows,  do  not  he  in  the  iris  itself,  but  in  a  thin  exudation  membrane  deposited 
upon  it.  Often  they  extend  over  the  pupillary  border  into  the  pupil,  i.  e.,  into  the  pupil- 
lary membrane. 

The  protrusion  of  the  iris  in  seclusio  pupillae  does  not  take  place  uniforndy,  but 
with  the  formation  of  projecting  prominences  separated  by  constrictions.  The  latter 
represent  the  more  resistant,  radial  fibers  which  do  not  give  way  before  the  pressure  of 
the  aqueous  until  afterward.  The  condition  in  which  the  iris  is  found  protruding  in  a 
greater  part  of  its  circumference,  while  one  sector  of  it  remains  in  its  normal  situation, 
is  generally  referable  to  the  fact  that  at  this  spot  an  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris  to 
the  lens  exists,  preventing  its  protrusion  (Figs.  183  and  184).  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mistake  to  select  just  this  spot  for  performing  an  iridectomy,  although  on  other  accounts 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of 
the  chamber  there.  If  the  iris  has  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea,  it  may 
become  agglutinated  to  the  latter  in  places,  and  in  this  way  anterior  synechiae  may  be 
produced  without  there  having  ever  been  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  (see  page  303). 
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When  in  a  case  of  seclusio  pupillffi  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea, 
there  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  complete  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber^  the  latter  hemg 
still  present  in  the  region  of  the  pupil.  It  is  otherwise  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusio 
pupiUffi  has  been  produced  not  by  irido-cyclitis,  but  by  inclusion  of  the  whole  pupillary 
margin  in  the  orifice  of  a  corneal  perforation  due  to  ulcer  or  injury.  In  this  case  the 
liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  posterior  chamber  pushes  the  iris  in  actually  its  whole 
extent  against  the  cornea  so  that  all  traces  of  the  anterior  chamber  vanish.  Afterwards 
the  iris  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  and  ultimately  becomes  so  atrophic  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  tension  that  only  its  retinal  pigment  is  left  to  cover  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea — a  state  of  things  which  is  particularly  often  met  with  in  staphy- 
lomata  of  the  cornea  (see  page  314  and  Figs.  122-124).  Finally  complete  abolition 
of  the  anterior  chamber  is  produced  in  rare  cases  because  the  lens  together  with  the 
iris  is  pressed  against  the  cornea  as  a  result  of  a  tremendous  increase  of  tension  in  the 
vitreous  cavity  (glaucoma  malignum,  intra-ocular  tumors).  In  all  the  cases  above 
cited  of  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  increased.  In 
this  fact  lies  a  diagnostic  sign  distinguishing  them  from  other  cases  of  absence  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  in  which  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  found  to  be  diminished.  To  these 
latter  cases  belongs  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber  due  to  leakage  of  the  aqueous, 
either  outside  through  a  wound  or  fistula  or  into  the  suprachorioidal  space  in  detaohment 
of  the  chorioid  ( §  78) .  Furthermore,  the  iris  and  lens  may  be  pushed  forward  by  a  cy clit  ic 
membrane  situated  behind  the  latter,  in  which  case,  too,  the  eye  is  softer  than  normal. 

The  cornea  in  irido-cyclitis  suffers  harm  through  the  deeply  situated  infiltrates 
that  may  form  in  it  (see  page  285),  through  the  deposition  on  it  of  exudate  (deposits, 
hypopyon),  or  through  the  contact  of  the  iris,  which  when  lasting  a  long  time  produces 
comejol  opacity  (page  284).  In  the  stage  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  a  zonular  opacity 
frequently  forms  upon  the  cornea.  Keratitis  bullosa  and  vesiculosa  also  often  make 
their  appearance  in  eyes  which  are  blinded  by  irido-cyclitis. 

Anatomical  Findings  in  Irido-cyclitis. — Inflammation  of  the  uvea  is  generaUy 
produced  by  ectogenous  or  endogenous  infection  (see  page  33). 

Our  best  information  with  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  is  derived  from  the 
cases  of  ectogenous  infection  produced  by  a  perforating  injury j  because  such  cases  most 
often  come  to  enucleation  and  consequently  to  anatomical  investigation.  It  is  these 
cases,  therefore,  that  we  shall  consider  first.  The  clinical  and  anatomical  picture  of 
inflammation  produced  by  the  injury  varies  according  as  its  starting  point  is  in  the  anterior 
or  posterior  division  of  the  eye,  that  is,  the  aqueous  chamber  or  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous. 

When  an  infection  has  taken  place  in  the  region  of  the  aqueous  chamber j  either  from 
the  introduction  of  the  bacteria  into  the  aqueous  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body,  the  inflammation  breaks  out  first  in  these  two  structures.  The  iris  is  thickened, 
its  blood  vessels  distended.  In  its  tissue  lie  uninuclear  and  multinuclear  leucocytes  in 
great  abundance,  and  also  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles;  in  particularly  severe  infection 
the  tissue  is  permeated  with  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  and  is  often  to  a  large 
extent  necrotic.  In  the  ciliary  body  it  is  mainly  the  lax  tissue  which  adjoins  the  sinus 
of  the  anterior  chamber  that  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes;  and  when  the  infiltration 
is  great  this  tissue  often  can  scarcely  be  differentiated  from  the  hypopyon.  From  the 
inflamed  tissue  the  exudate  migrates  into  the  aqueous  chamber;  the  endothelial  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  and  the  iris,  being  at  the  same  time  exfoli- 
ated. The  exudate  coagulates  on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  forming  a  layer  which  consists 
of  a  delicate  network  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  encloses  leucocjrtes  in  varying  amounts 
(Fig.  168).  This  coating  of  fibrin  extends  on  the  one  hand  within  the  pupillary  area 
over  upon  the  anterior  capsule  (Fig.  169),  and  on  the  other  hand  it  often  also  covers  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  177).  The  aqueous  chamber  may  even  be  entirely 
filled  by  such  an  exudate  (Fig.  181 ) .  The  more  severe  the  inflammation  is,  the  more  leuco- 
cytes the  exudate  contains,  and  the  hypopyon  consists  almost  exclusively  of  leucocytes. 

In  less  severe  cases  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  an  exudate  of  a  more  fibrinous 
character,  the  latter  may  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  or  may  lead  to  only  a  partial 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  capsule.    In  severe  cases  the  exudate  becomes  organized 
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into  connective  tissue.  The  iris  is  then  covered  by  a  connective-tissue  pellicle  (Fig. 
170),  whidi  is  often  quite  thick  and  not  infrequently  contains  new-formed  vessels,  which 
have  grown  from  the  iris  into  the  membrane.  The  surface  of  this  pellicle  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a  new-formed  lamina  vitrea  which  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber  becomes 
continuous  with  Descemet's  membrane.  From  the  surface  of  the  iris  the  iritic  mem- 
brane, crossing  the  pupillary  mar^  which  is  solidly  adherent  to  the  lens  capsule,  passes 
into  the  pupil  and  closes  it  up  (Figs.  170  and  171).    The  organized  exudate  often  gluea 


Fio.    181. — Irido-ctcutis  afteb  Perporatino  Injury.    Magnified  30  X  1. 

In  the  drawing  only  a  part  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eyeball  is  represented.  The  cornea,  C. 
and  the  sclera,  S,  are  unchanged.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  aoueous  is  rich  in  fibrin,  and  hence  is 
coagulated  by  the  hardening  fluids  used,  the  anterior  chamber,  A,  is  filled  with  a  dense  network  of 
fibnn,  in  which  lie  isolated  round  cells  (emigrated  white  blood  corpuscles).  These  round  cells  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  upon  the  surface  of  the  iris,  and  above  all  in  the  sinus  of  the  chamber;  in  fact,  they 
fill  the  flinus  completely,  and  form  in  it  a  low  hypopyon  which  was  visible  in  the  living  eye.  A  marked 
cellular  infiltration  can  be  seen  surrounding  Schlemm's  canal  and  the  cross  sections  of  the  anterior 
ciliary  veins  situated  above  the  canal.  The  iris,  /,  appears  broadened,  as  seen  in  cross  section,  this 
appearance  corresponding  with  the  swelling  which  existed  in  the  living  eye.  Its  vessels  are  dilated, 
and  are  distended  with  blood.  In  its  stroma,  particularly  in  the  posterior  layers,  there  are  cells  vis- 
ible in  great  numbers:  its  retinal  pigment  laver  is  thickened  and  loosened.  The  greatest  emigration 
of  cells  tULS  taken  place  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  direction  pursued  being  a  cen- 
tripetal one — i.  e.,  toward  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  infiltration  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  M,  is 
but  slight,  in  the  ciliary  processes,  P,  it  is  rather  more  pronounced,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter 
it  is  the  naost  marked  of  all,  so  that  the  outer  limits  of  the  processes  are  concealed  by  the  dense  masses 
of  cells.  The  hyaloid  membrane,  H,  is  pressed  away  by  the  exudate  from  the  surface  of  the  ciliarv 
body.  The  contents  of  the  posterior  chamber,  like  those  of  the  anterior,  are  formed  of  a  fine  network 
of  fibrin  with  leucocytes  imbedded  in  it,  these  latter  being  formed  in  specially  large  numbers  along  the 
hyaloid  membrane.  Two  of  the  groups  of  fibers  composing  the  zonule  of  Zinn  are  seen  under  the  form 
of  light-colored  bands,  passing  through  the  coagulated  contents  of  the  posterior  chamber  to  the  lens, 
L.  T*he  latter  displays  the  epithelium  of  its  anterior  capsule  and  the  nuclear  ring  and  shows  no  morbid 
change. 

the  periphery  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  and  may  also  in  places  cover  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  latter.  The  iris  itself  gets  to  be  atrophic.  It  is  thinner  and  its  lax  reticulate 
tissue  is  transformed  into  a  rig^d  fibrillary  connective  tissue.  The  gracefully  branched 
chromatophores  are  in  large  part  changed  to  thick  round  cells  filled  with  coarse  pigment 
granules  (Fig.  168).  The  blood-vessels  have  thickened  walls  of  a  hyaline  appearance 
and  many  are  quite  obliterated.  The  sphincter  pupillsB  and  the  retinal  pigment  offer 
the  longest  resistance  to  the  atrophy. 
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As  an  addendum  to  the  description  of  the  exudation  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  predpUcUeSy  although  these  are  not  usually 
present  in  acute  inHanmiation  due  to  perforating  injury,  but  mainly  accompany  the 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  uvea.  The  precipitates  are  conglomerates  of  round  cells, 
many  of  which  contain  pigment  granules,  thus  showing  their  origin  from  the  uvea  (Fig. 
177,  P).  The  precipitates  he  on  the  endothelium  of  Descemet's  membrane,  which  at 
the  outset  is  perfectly  normal,  and  not  till  later  on  imdergoes  destruction  beneath  the 
accumulations  of  cells  formed  by  the  precipitate  (Fig.  177,  e).  By  many  authors  the 
term  iritis  serosa  is  used  for  the  cases  of  uveitis  that  are  associated  with  precipitates. 
But  this  name  ought  to  be  rejected,  for  the  precipitates  are  certainly  not  a  serous  exudate, 
and  those  cases  in  which  there  is  formation  of  precipitates  and  in  which  changes  in  the 
iris  itself  are  not  appreciable  should  not  be  called  iritis  at  all,  but  cyclitis  (page  390). 

The  more  severe  the  irido-cycUtis,  the  more  does  the  tissue  that  lines  the  posterior 
chamber  share  in  the  inflammation.  Then  it  is  above  all  the  ciUary  processes  and  mainly 
the  most  superficial  portions  of  their  tissue  that  are  infiltrated  with  emigrated  leu- 
coc3rtes.  The  exudate  that  comes  out  on  the  surface  detaches  the  two  retinal  layers  of 
the  cihary  processes  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  processes  (Fig.  181).  Of  less  amount 
is  the  exudation  which  passes  from  the  tissue  of  the  iris  out  upon  its  posterior  surface 
and  produces  a  detachment  of  the  posterior  of  its  two  retinal  pigment  layers. 

The  exudate  poured  out  into  the  posterior  chamber  afterwards  becomes  organized 
into  the  cycHtic  membranes,  which  form  sohd  adhesions  between  the  lens  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  iris  and  cihary  processes  on  the  other  (Fig.  176).  The  ciliary  processes 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  membranes  become  atrophic;  on  their  surface  the  unpig- 
mented  and  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  retinal  Uning  undergo  proUferation,  and  send 
long  rows  of  cells  into  the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane,  which  moreover 
contains  new-formed  vessels  emanating  from  the  ciliary  processes.  The  lens  gradually 
becomes  opaque.  If  the  lens  capsule  is  injured  either  as  a  result  of  the  traumatism 
itself  or  later  as  a  result  of  its  destruction  by  the  exudate  that  presses  against  it,  the 
lens  substance  disintegrates  and  gradually  disappears,  and  the  exudate  enters  the  cap- 
sular sac.  This  exudate  here  too  becomes  organized  to  form  connective  tissue,  and 
may  ultimately  become  ossified,  so  that  the  picture — to  be  sure,  only  an  apparent  one — 
of  ossification  of  the  lens  is  produced.  The  cyclitic  membrane  is  often  extremely  tough, 
so  that  it  grates  when  cut  through;  not  infrequently  it  contains  small  lamins  of  bone. 
Owing  to  its  contraction,  the  ciUary  processes  are  elongated  more  and  more  and  are 
drawn  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  This  constant  traction  upon  a  tissue,  so  richly  sup- 
plied with  nerves,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  constantly  present  or  constantly  recurring 
pain  that  distresses  the  patient  in  so  many  cases  of  old  irido-cychtis. 

Since  that  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  which  looks  backward  and  inward  adjoins 
the  vitreous  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  in  case  of  severe  inflanmiation  leucocytes  will  pass  from  the  ciliary  body 
into  the  vitreous.  So  in  many  cases  in  which  the  infection  at  first  has  affected  only  the 
aqueous  chamber,  it  happens  that  later  the  vitreous  cavity  is  also  attacked  by  the  inflam- 
mation. In  other  cases  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  vitreous  cavity^  this  occurring 
when  the  agents  causing  the  inflammation  have  been  introduced  into  the  latter  first. 
These  agents  act  primarily  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes  that  line  the  vitreous  cavity, 
i.  e.,  the  cihary  body  and  retina.  The  superficial  layers  of  the  ciliary  processes  are 
densely  infiltrated,  while  the  cihary  muscle  which  Ues  deeper  is  commonly  but  httle 
changed.  An  exudate  hes  on  the  surface  of  the  cihary  processes  (Fig.  182,  b  b)  and 
from  them  extends  into  the  saucer-shaped  depression  between  the  lens  and  vitreous. 
In  the  retina  too  it  is  primarily  the  inner  layers  that  are  infiltrated  with  emigrated 
leucocytes,  these  being  particularly  aggregated  about  the  retinal  veins  which  they  sur- 
round with  dense  envelopes  consisting  of  cells  (purulent  retinitb).  The  optic  nerve- 
head  is  also  swollen  and  infiltrated.  From  the  retina  the  exudate  passes  out  upon  its 
inner  surface,  which  in  severe  cases  is  often  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  a  layer  of  pus 
(Fig.  182  A,  c).  Very  soon  the  infiltrated  retina  wrinkles  (in  Fig.  182  A  at  a  point  near  the 
outer  margin  of  the  optic  nerve)  and  becomes  detached  over  a  progressively  larger  area. 
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The  infiltration  of  the  retina  and  of  the  papilla  and  the  detachment  of  the  retina  account 
for  the  rapid  diminution  and  ultimate  extinction  of  light  perception  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  inflammation  gets  a  foothold  in  the  vitreous  cavity.* 

The  chorioid  is  protected  primarily  by  the  retina  against  the  action  of  the  inflam- 


Fio.  182  A. — Purulent  Inflammation  of  the  Inner  Coats  of  the  Ete.     Horizontal  Section. 

Seven  days  previous  to  the  ezamiDation  a  piece  of  iron  had  flown  into  the  eye  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  as  he  was  watching  a  smith.  In  the  cornea  there  is  a  perforating  wound,  a,  to  which  runs 
the  iris.  A  purulent  exudate  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  membranes  lining  the  vitreous  cavity, 
namely,  the  ciliary  body,  6  b,  and  the  retina,  c  c.  From  the  ciliary  body  the  exudate,  d,  extends  over 
the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  ciliary  body  and  retina  are  densely  infiltrated,  while  the 
chorioid  is  scarcely  changed.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  the  retina  is  beginning  to  detach 
under  the  form  of  two  folds. 


(Fig.  182  B. — Section  of  Etb  with  Traumatic  Suppurativb  Retinitis. 

OUver.)— D.J 


(After  Schiobl  in  Norria 


*  Hence,  the  way  in  which  the  li^ht  perception  behaves  is  our  most  important  guide  for  estimating 
the  changes  in  the  vitreous  cavity,  since  such  changes  ordinarily  are  not  directly  visible.  It  is  also 
decisive  with  regard  to  the  question  of  enucleation,  the  latter  being  indicated  as  soon  as  Jie  light 
perception  is  extinct.  It  is  true  that  when  such  enucleated  eyes  are  opened  it  is  often  found  that  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  do  not  display  the  grave  changes  that  we  expect  to  find,  and  that  even  under 
the  microscope  they  prove  to  be  almost  normal.  Thus  agrees  with  the  clinical  fact  that  in  many  cases 
in  which  enucleation  is  not  performed  the  light  perception  w^hich  has  been  almost  lost  is  restored.  ^  It 
is  conjectured  that  in  these  cases  the  diminution  of  light  perception  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  retina 
and  of  the  optic  nerve,  poisonous  substances  (toxins)  penetrating  into  these  parts  by  diffusion  from  the 
exudate  in  the  vitreous. 
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matory  agents  that  are  present  in  the  vitreous.  If  the  retina  becomes  detached  early,  so 
that  now  subretinal  liquid  separates  the  chorioid  from  the  inflamed  retina,  the  chorioid 
may  remain  exempt  from  severe  inflammation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retina  remains 
for  a  long  time  lying  on  the  chorioid,  the  inflammation  passes  over  to  the  latter;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  when  in  the  case  of  an  especially  severe  inflammation  the  retina 
in  places  undergoes  necrotic  disintegration  and  the  inflammatory  agents  can  then  act 
directly  on  the  chorioid.  The  inflamed  chorioid  is  densely  infiltrated  with  leucocytes, 
and  a  free  exudate  collects  both  on  its  inner  and  on  its  outer  surface.  The  outer  exu- 
date lies  in  the  subchorioidal  space,  and  lience  produces  a  detachment  of  the  chorioid. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  confined  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
changes  remain  which  indeed  are  grave  but  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  relieved 
by  operation  (§  72).  But  if  the  vitreous  cavity  has  been  the  site  of  the  inflammation, 
it  is  but  exceptionally  the  case  that  the  eye  is  preserved,  this  occuring  when  the  quantity 
of  exudate  has  been  so  small  that  it  is  absorbed  entirely  except  for  a  few  membranes 
left  behind  in  the  vitreous.  But,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  exudate 
in  the  vitreous  with  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue, 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball  sets  in.  The  first  sign  of  this  is  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  which 
then  gradually  becomes  smaller.  If  as  the  result  of  the  injury  a  pretty  large  scar  is 
present  in  the  cornea  or  sclera,  the  intra-ocular  membrane  commonly  becomes  connected 
with  this  and  when  it  contracts  causes  an  indrawing  of  the  scar — a  condition  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first  clinical  manifestations  of  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eye. 
When  the  eye  gets  very  much  diminished  in  size  the  sclera  becomes  furrowed;  one 
furrow  in  particular  is  formed  running  around  the  eye  behind  the  attachments  of  the 
recti  muscles  («S,  Fig.  179).  The  consequences  entailed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  new 
connective  tissue  become  noticeable  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  even  sooner  than  they 
do  exteriorly.  This  connective  tissue  draws  up  to  it  first  the  retina,  which  is  readily 
movable  anyhow  and  is  ahready  detached,  and  afterwards  the  ciliary  processes  and 
through  these  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chorioid.  Ultimately  there  is  formed  in  place 
of  the  vitreous  a  small-sized  mass  of  tough  connective  tissue,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
lens,  which  is  usually  opaque  and  shnmken,  and  by  the  iris,  which  is  joined  to  the  lens. 
These  two  latter  structures  are  sometimes  driven  forward,  sometimes  drawn  backward, 
the  anterior  chamber  being  thus  either  abnormally  shallow  or  abnormally  deep.  The 
former  condition  results  when  the  cyclitic  membrane,  which  originally  was  concave 
anteriorly,  is  stretched  into  a  plane  by  the  process  of  shrinking;  the  latter  condition 
develops  when  the  shrinking  makes  its  influence  felt  more  in  a  direction  from  before 
backward.  Laterally  the  cyclitic  membrane  is  bounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  behind 
by  the  wrinkled  retina.  Beneath  the  latter  is  a  transudate  which  is  rich  in  albumin  and 
often  contains  blood.  A  similar  Hquid  is  found  beneath  the  chorioid  between  dissevered 
lamellae  of  the  suprachorioid.  The  chorioid  itself  is  often  but  little  changed.  If,  how- 
ever, it  has  participated  to  a  rather  large  extent  in  the  inflammatory  process,  an  organ- 
ized exudate  forms  upon  its  surface.  This  at  the  outer  side  of  the  chorioid  forms  a 
firm  envelope  filling  the  suprachorioidal  space.  The  exudation  lying  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chorioid  often  becomes  ossified  so  that  in  atrophic  eyes  there  are  found 
here  sometimes  scattered  laminse  of  bone,  sometimes  a  thin  plate  of  bone  of  quite  large 
size  lining  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball. 

In  the  severe  cases,  the  exudate  consists  simply  of  pus  and  is  incapable  of  imder- 
going  organization.  Here  too,  there  are  different  degrees  of  inflammation  according  as 
the  suppuration  is  circumscribed  or  extends  over  the  whole  vitreous  cavity.  Thus  in 
the  case  represented  in  Fig.  183  there  is  a  circumscribed  suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  foreign  body  that  had  penetrated  into  the  eye,  while  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  184  the 
vitreous  is  completely  replaced  by  pus.  If  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  is  still  so 
transparent  that  a  look  into  the  deeper  parts  is  possible,  we  can  in  making  our  clinical 
examination  recognize  a  yellow  reflex  behind  the  lens  {^* abscess  of  the  vitreous**).  This 
afterward  becomes  enveloped  in  a  connective-tissue  membrane  which  is  connected  with 
the  ciliary  processes  and  the  retina,  so  that  these  structures  are  drawn  more  and  more 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye  as  this  membrane  progressively  shrinks.  In  these  cases  too 
the  outcome  is  as  a  rule  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
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The  most  severe  cases  in  their  course  are  those  in  which  suppuration  invades  the 
sclera.  This  occurrence  is  clinicaUy  recognizable  from  the  fact  that  by  the  inflammation 
of  the  sclera  an  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  is  pro- 
duced which  causes  exophthalmus.  Ultimately  the  pus-soaked  sclera  disintegrates 
altogether  at  one  spot  and  the  suppurating  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  discharged 
exteriorly  (panophthalmitis,  §  78).  The  eyeball  then  rapidly  shrinks  until  nothing  is 
left  of  it  but  a  small  stump  (phihisis  hvlbi), 

Fio.  183. 


Fxa.  183. — AB8CE88  of  the  Vitreous.  Horizontal  Section.  A  perforating,  injury  had  been 
produced  by  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  upper  and  inner  quadrant  of  the  sclera.  W  hen  the  patient  pre- 
sented himself  nve  days  afterward  there  was  irido-cyditis  with  hvpopyon  and  a  gray  reflex  behind  the 
lenB,  and  the  tension  of  the  eye  was  somewhat  elevated.  In  the  course  of  the  treatment  the  irido- 
cyclitis improved,  but  the  deep  reflex  increased  and  became  yellow.  The  tension  of  the  eye  sank 
below  the  normal  and  the  perception  of  light  was  abolished.  On  this  account  the  eye  was  enucleated 
five  weeks  after  the  injurv.  The  site  of  the  wound  in  the  sclera  is  not  included  in  the  section  here  repre- 
sented. As  a  result  of  the  iritis  there  is  on  the  temporal  side  an  adhesion  of  the  pupillarv  margin  to 
the  lens  capsule,  with  a  hump-like  protrusion  of  the  iris.  On  the  nasal  side  the  iris  is  adherent  over 
its  entire  posterior  surface  to  the  lens  capsule  and  to  the  exudation  membrane  which  fills  the  posterior 
chamber.  Hence  it  does  not  protrude.  A  cyditic  membrane,  a.  is  also  visible  on  the  temporal  side 
(reaUy  it  nms  all  the  way  roimd,  lying  on  the  ciliary  body),  and  on  the  temporal  side  it  connects  the 
ciliary  body  with  the  mar^n  of  the  lens.  By  the  traction  produced  by  this  membrane  the  ciliary  body 
and  in  part  also  the  chonoid  have  been  detached  from  the  sclera;  on  the  nasal  side,  the  detachment  of 
the  chonoid  extends  particiilarly  far  backwards.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  detachment  of  the  retina 
extending  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  papilla.  The  latter  on  account  of  its  being  markedly  swollen 
extends  far  into  the  vitreous  cavitv.  The  lens  is  opaque  and  has  a  depression  at  b  on  its  posterior 
surface,  because  the  lens  capsule  had  been  injured  in  this  spot  by  the  foreign  body  and  hence  the 
posterior  cortex  of  the  lens  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  absorbed  in  this  situation.  Close  to  this  spot 
there  lies  in  the  vitreous  the  inspissated  mass  of  pus,  c.  The  latter  is  separated  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane from  the  adjacent  vitreous  which  is  scarcely  infiltrated  at  all.  It  is  this  abscess  of  the  vitreous 
that  gave  the  deep  yellow  reflex. 

Fio.  184. — Abscess  or  the  Vitrboxjs.  Vertical  Section.  The  patient  had  suffered  a  rupture 
of  the  cornea  from  the  thrust  of  a  cow's  hom.  The  ruture  ran  throuf^h  the  middle  of  the  cornea. 
Inflammation  set  in  and  the  e^e  became  softer,  lost  its  perception  of  light,  and  was,  therefore,  enu- 
cleated one  month  after  the  injury.  The  cornea  at  a  has  an  indrawn  depression,  corresponding  to  the 
scar  at  the  site  of  the  rupture.  The  scar  is  continuous  behind  with  an  exudation  membrane,  6  b. 
This  membrane  which  is  a  product  of  the  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  processes  encloses  the  remains 
of  the  lens  and  forms  a  tough  diaphragm  separating  the  aqueous  chamber  from  the  vitreous  cavity. 
At  its  upper  side,  o,  the  iris  is  adherent  oy  its  pupillary  margin  to  the  exudation  membrane  but  on  its 
posterior  surface  it  is  free  and  hence  is  driven  forward  by  the  accumulated  aqueous.  Below,  at  u,  the 
iris  is  adherent  bv  its  whole  posterior  surface  to  the  exudation  membrane.  Behind  the  membrane  lies 
a  large  abscess  of  the  vitreous  which  is  shut  in  by  the  membrane  in  front,  by  the  retina  behind.  The 
retina  is  e\'erywhere  detached  and  where  it  boimds  the  abscess  is  thrown  into  many  folds.  The 
chorioid  remains  attached  everywhere. 

The  clinical  designations  for  the  types  of  inflammation  described  above,  which 
moreover  present  all  possible  combinations  and  transition  forms,  are  as  follows: — 

The  cases  in  which  the  main  clinical  feature  is  the  inflammation  of  tlie  anterior 
division  of  the  eye,  and  which  tenninate  in  organization  of  the  exudate  are  known  as 
plastic  irido-cyclitis.  When  the  exudate  is  purulent  w^e  speak  of  a  purulent  irido-cyclitis 
or,  if  the  suppuration  is  in  the  vitreous  cavity,  of  a  purulent  irido-chorioiditis.  If  the 
suppuration  in  the  vitreous  becomes  encapsulated,  we  call  it  an  abscess  of  the  vitreous 
or  a  hyalitis;  if  the  pus  breaks  through  we  call  the  condition  panophthalmitis.  These 
terms  are  not  quite  proper  if  we  have  regard  to  the  anatomical  findings,  and  it  would 
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accord  best  with  the  latter  if  we  should  call  the  inflammation  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
eyes  that  is  produced  by  infection  an  endophthalmitis  aeptica. 

A  special  variety  of  exogenous  infections  is  that  which  underlies  sympathetic  inflam- 
nuUion  (§  70).  While  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  infection  the  exudation  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye  plays  the  chief  part,  here  the  main  thing  is  an  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  itself  which  moreover  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In  the  exciting*  eye  (that  is  the  one 
which  was  injured  and  is  the  first  affected)  we  find  the  uvea  distended  with  densely 
crowded  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells.  In  most  cases  there  lie  in  the  midst  of  this 
uniform  infiltration  focal  collections  of  large  (epithelioid)  cells,  which  not  infrequently 
have  giant  cells  between  them  (Fig.  186).  Nodules  are  thus  produced  which  often  are 
like  tuberculous  nodules.  This  peculiar  infiltration  often  is  present  in  only  a  few  spots, 
so  that  isolated  nodules  are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  or  chorioid. 
In  other  cases  the  uvea  is  occupied  by  them  either  largely  or  wholly  and  thus  often 
becomes  extremely  thickened  so  as  to  fill,  more  or  less  completely,  the  interior  of  the  eye 


Fig.  185. — Inflammation  Producing  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia.    Magnified  2X1. 

A  girl  twenty  years  of  age  had  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  developed  in  the  right  eye  with- 
out any  known  caiLse.  The  eye  gradually  became  blind  but  it  was  not  till  three  ye&T»  later  that  it 
was  attacked  suddenly  by  a  very  severe  and  painful  inflammation,  which,  aft«r  four  weeks,  went  over 
to  the  left  eve.  The  latter  pra><ented  the  f^ymptoms  of  a  severe  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  and  also 
became  blind  in  spite  of  the  immediate  enucleation  of  the  right  eye.  1  his  was  one  of  those  rare  cases 
in  which  a  sarcoma,  beginning  in  the  chorioid,  first  prtxiuces  blindness  through  detachment  of  the  retina 
and  afterwards  becomes  necrotic,  and  thus  causes  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  eye.  The  vertical 
section  of  the  eye  shows  the  iris  greatly  thickened  by  an  excessivelv  dense  infiltration.  The  pigment 
that  is  visible  in  it  lies  partly  in  the  very  numerous  giant  cells.  The  iris  everywhere  merges  without 
any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the  also  thickened  ciliary  body,  and  the  latter  again  merges  into  the 
chorioid.  Of  the  retina  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Helow,  at  c,  the  lens  lies  in  contact  with  the  cho- 
rioid. At  a  the  chorioid  is  replacc<l  bv  a  mass,  d  without  distinct  structure,  which  extends  thence  into 
the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye  and  fills  a  large  part  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  necrotic  sarcoma.  At  r 
the  infiltration  of  the  chorioid  passes  along  a  vena  vorticosa  into  the  sclera;  further  back  at  b,  nodules 
of  the  same  tissue,  but  unconnected  with  it,  lie  in  the  sclera.  The  pupil  is  close<l  by  a  pigmented  mem- 
brane.    The  lens  is  not  found  in  the  pupil  because  it  is  dislocated  into  the  vitreous. 

(Fig.  185).  Sometimes  the  infiltration  even  makes  its  way  into  the  sclera  which  is  per- 
meated with  scattered  nodules  (Fig.  185,  6),  and  in  this  way  perforation  of  the  sclera 
and  extra-ocular  proliferation  may  result. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  passible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
bacteria  in  the  nodules.  Nevertheless  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  here  too  we 
are  dealing  with  an  affection  produced  by  bacteria,  which  however  do  not  cause  acute 
suppuration  but,  after  the  analogy  of  many  other  bacteria  (for  instance  the  tubercle 
bacilli)  cause  chronic  proliferations.  This  inflammation  has  the  property  of  being  trans- 
missible to  the  other  eye.  Of  the  symphathizing*,  that  is  the  secondarily  affected  eyes, 
only  a  few  have  so  far  been  got  for  examination,  but  then  generally  the  same  peculiar 
changes  have  been  found. 


*[Dr.  Fuchs  uses  the  term  "sympathising,"  which  by  English   authors  is  usually  applied  to  the 
eye  that  is  secondarily  affected. — D.] 

^[In  the  original,  "sympathiziertes  Auge  "  ("sympathized  eye"). — D] 
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In  the  cases  of  endogenous  infection  the  inflammatory  agents  act  from  the  blood- 
vessels. In  metagtaiic  ophthalmia  (§  78)  it  is  the  pyogenic  bacteria  that  so  act.  The 
inflammation  that  they  produce  is  allied  both  clinically  and  anatomically  to  the  ordinary 
form  produced  by  ectogenous  infection.  A  distinction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  inflammatory  agents  act  first  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  coats  of  the  eye 
while  in  metastatic  inflammation  they  start  from  the  blood-vesseb,  into  which  they 
have  been  carried  by  embolism,  and  act  upon  the  surrounding  tissue.  About  the  em- 
bolic spot  in  the  retina  or  chorioid  a  focus  of  inflammation  is  formed  which  rapidly 
leads  to  the  formation  of  pus  and  to  necrotic  disintegration  of  the  tissue.  From  this 
primary  abscess  the  inflammation  extends  with  great  rapidity  so  that  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye  is  involved  in  the  suppuration,  and  the  pus 
soon  breaks  through  to  the  outside  of  the  eye  (panophthalmitis).  In  exceptional  cases 
it  happens  that  the  inflammation  remains  confined,  the  abscess  which  develops  in  the 
retina  or  chorioid  becoming  encapsulated,  and  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  remain- 


Fio.  186. — Inflammation   Causing   Sympathetic   Ophthalmia. — Degenerate:)   Chorioid. 

Magnified  100  X  1. 

Beneath  the  lamina  vitrea  can  be  recoKnised  the  lumen  of  the  c&piUarie?,  a.  The  infiltration  of 
the  chorioid,  6,  begins  beneath  the  chorio-eapillaris  and  stops  at  the  nuprachorioid,  r.  d,  innermost 
lamella  of  the  sclera.  The  chorioid  is  very  densely  packed  with  lymphocytes.  In  the  midst  of  this 
infiltration  lies  a  large  focus  which  on  account  of  its  lighter  color  can  be  seen  even  with  the  naked  eye. 
It  consists  of  large  pale  cells  with  a  large  nucleus  (epitheloid  cells)  and  of  numerous  large  and  small 
giant  cells  with  the  typical  annular  arrangement  of  the  nuclei.  A  few  giant  cells  lie  outside  of  the 
focus  and  in  the  midst  of  the  infiltration  of  small  cells. 

ing  entirely  or  in  large  part  exempt  from  the  inflammation.  There  can  then  be  seen 
even  on  clinical  examination  the  yellow  reflex  of  the  abscess  in  the  depth  of  the  eye. 
Such  cases  are  found  most  often  in  children  after  infectious  diseases  (acute  exanthe- 
mata, epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis);  they  may  give  rise  to  confusion  with  glioma 
(pseudoglioma). 

The  emboli  which  produce  a  metastatic  inflammation  are  as  a  rule  of  a  capillary 
character,  and  they  affect  the  vessels  of  the  retina  more  often  than  those  of  the  uvea. 
The  bacteria  concerned  are  the  streptococcus,  which  is  the  most  common — more  rarely 
the  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus,  and  other  bacteria  (cf.  page  36). 

Metastatic  ophthalmia  is  the  severest  of  the  inflammations  dependent  on  endoge- 
nous infection.  Those  inflammations  of  the  eye  which  accompany  acute  and  chronic 
infectious  diseases  (cf.  §  69,  Etiology  of  Iritis)  are  without  doubt  in  part  also  due  to 
endogenous  infection  by  bacteria,  in  part  perhaps  to  the  action  of  the  toxins  which  are 
formed  in  the  body.  In  any  case  the  inflammations  thus  produced  are  not  so  violent 
and  destructive  as  those  due  to  infection  by  the  pyogenic  germs.    The  exudation  devel- 
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ops  more  gradually  and  remains  more  confined  to  the  tissue  itself.  The  tissue  is  infil- 
trated chiefly  with  uninuclear  leucocytes,  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  about  the  blood- 
vessels under  the  form  of  scattered  foci.  Thus  along  with  the  diffuse  infiltration  there 
are  formed  nodular  exudates  which  in  the  ordinary  traumatic  inflammations  are  only 
exceptionally  met  with.  The  nodules  are  generally  so  small  that  they  are  seen  only  on 
histological  examination  (Fig.  107),  but  they  may  be  so  large  that  they  are  visible 
cUnicaUy  (papules,  tuberculous  nodules  of  the  iris).  In  correspondence  with  the  non- 
suppurative character  of  the  inflammation  is  its  outcome  which  is  also  less  serious. 
Panophthalmitis  never  results  and  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  a  comparatively 
rare  sequel,  occurring  only  in  particularly  severe  or  in  often  recurring  cases. 

We  give  the  name  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  to  the  gradual  diminution  in  size  of  the 
eye  occurring  after  irido-cyclitis,  and  the  name  of  phthisis  buUn  to  the  rapid  shrinking 
of  the  eye  occurring  after  the  escape  of  the  suppurating  vitreous  in  panophthalmitis. 
In  atrophy  the  diminution  in  size  keeps  within  moderate  bounds,  while  in  phthisis  the 
eyeball  may  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  or  less.  An  atrophic  eyeball  is  often 
the  site  of  repeated  inflammation  and  may  also  give  rise  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the 
other  eye;  a  phthisical  eyeball  generally  remains  quiet  and  entails  no  danger  for  the 
other  eye.  Hence  an  atrophic  eyeball  ought  generally  to  be  enucleated,  while  a  phthisi- 
cal stump  can  usually  be  left. 

Both  in  atrophy  and  in  phthisis  the  optic  nerve  becomes  subsequently  altogether 
atrophic,  so  that  finally  it  forms  a  thin  strand  consisting  simply  of  connective  tissue. 
This  takes  place  in  obedience  to  the  general  law  that  nerve  truiJcs  atrophy  when  their 
terminal  expansions  are  destroyed  (ascending  atrophy). 

69.  Btiolos:y  of  Iritis  and  Cyditis — Iritis  and  cyclitis  are  either 
primary  or  secondary  in  their  development.  In  the  first  case,  the 
original  site  of  the  disease  is  in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  itself;  in  the 
second  case,  there  is  an  affection  of  neighboring  parts,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  (e.  g.,  in  iritis  with  ulcer 
of  the  cornea). 

We  may  classify  the  inflammations  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body 
with  reference  to  their  etiology  according  to  the  subjoined  scheme. 
In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  description,  the  expression  ** iritis'' 
stands  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  the  representative  of  iritis,  cyclitis, 
irido-cyclitis,  and  irido-chorioiditis — that  is,  for  all  inflammations  which 
affect  predominantly  the  anterior  part  of  the  uvea: 

^1.  Iritis  syphilitica. 
2.  Iritis  rheumatica. 
Iritis    in    con-     3.  Iritis  gonorrhoica. 
sequence  of  <  4.  Iritis  scrofulosa. 
general   dis-     5.  Iritis  tuberculosa, 
eases.  6.  Iritis  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 

^7.  Iritis  in  disorders  of  metabolism. 

Iritis  as  a  local  f  1.  Iritis  traumatica, 
affection.        \  2.  Iritis  sympathica. 

B.  Secondary  iritis. 

This  classification  ir  evidently  not  an  exhaustive  one.  There  are 
many  cases  of  iritis  for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovered  and  which 
therefore,  can  not  be  placed  under  the  classification  given  above.    There 


A.  Primary 
iritis. 
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is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  these  cases,  too,  although  called  idiopathic 
depend  on  general  diseases,  especially  on  anomalies  of  metabolism,  which 
at  present  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  the  primary  iritides  the  only  ones 
that  are  certainly  of  a  local  nature  are  traumatic  and  sympathetic  iritis. 

A,  Primary  Iritis. — (a)  Due  to  General  Diseases.  These  are  either 
infectious  diseases  (syphilis,  etc.)  or  diseases  of  metabolism  (gout,  dia- 
betes). In  such  cases  both  eyes,  although  not  both  at  the  same  time, 
are  often  attacked  by  the  iritis.  In  cases  where  no  general  disease  is 
discoverable,  a  cold  is  often  accused  of  being  the  cause.  It  is  certain 
that  in  a  man  predisposed  to  iritis  exposure  to  cold  may  start  an  attack, 
and  recurrences  of  iritis  are  particularly  apt  to  be  caused  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  question  whether  exposure  to  cold  can  by  itself  pro- 
duce iritis. 

Primary  iritis  is  found  mainly  in  adults;  in  childhood  primary 
iritis  is  rare.  Acute  iritis  (especially  the  syphilitic,  gonorrhoeal,  and 
rheumatic  forms)  more  often  affects  men,  chronic  iritis  more  often  af- 
fects Ivomen.    The  forms  of  iritis  that  are  based  on  general  disease  are: — 

1.  Syphilitic  Iritis, — Syphilis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
iritis.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  acquired  syphilis  that  we  have  to  do  with. 
The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  is  very  easy  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
characteristic  formation  of  nodules  (iritis  papulosa.  Fig.  187)  is  present. 
The  nodules  have  a  yellowish-red  color,  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
or  larger,  and  are  situated  either  on  the  ciliary  or  the  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris,  but  never  between  the  two  zones  in  the  mid-breadth  of  the 
iris.  The  nodules  afterward  disappear  again  by  resorption  without  any 
purulent  disintegration  taking  place.  At  the  places  where  they  were 
situated,  broad  and  firm  synechiae  are  left,  and  there  is  often  also  a 
circumscribed  atrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  At  other  times  no  dis- 
tinct nodules  are  foimd,  these  being  so  small  that  they  lie  concealed 
within  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  but  several  portions  of  the  pupillary  margin 
are  greatly  swollen,  or  at  all  events  there  are  unusually  broad  syne- 
chiae which  do  not  yield  to  atropine  (6,  Fig.  174).  Finally,  in  many 
cases  iritis  syphilitica  presents  absolutely  no  characteristic  marks;  the 
diagnosis,  then,  can  be  certainly  established  only  by  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  syphilis,  or  by  the  favorable  action  of  antisyphiHtic 
remedies. 

Syphilitic  iritis  generally  belongs  to  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 
It  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  the  first  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
(macular  or  papular),  for  which  reason  we  may  compare  the  nodules  in 
the  iris  to  papules  or  to  condylomata,  and  may  designate  the  iritis  as 
iritis  papulosa.  In  most  cases,  the  time  when  the  iritis  first  appears  is 
comprised  within  the  first  year  after  the  infection  has  taken  place. 
More  rarely  the  iritis  breaks  out  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  is 
then  not  associated  with  the  formation  of  nodules.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  nodules  do  show  themselves  in  this  late  form  also  and 
they  must  then  be  regarded  as  gummata  (iritis  gummosa). 
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Syphilitic  nodules  occur  in  the  ciliary  body  as  well  as  in  the  iris. 
Of  the  little  nodules  that  come  to  view  on  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris 
many  certainly  start  from  the  ciliary,  body.  Larger  nodules  in  the 
ciliary  body  push  the  iris  away  from  the  corneo-scleral  margin  and  can 
also  he  seen  behind  the  pupil  (Fig.  188);  and  they  may  grow  through 
the  sclera,  and  produce  perforation  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 


Fio.  188. 


Fig.  187. 


Fio.  187. — Iritia  Papulosa.  Magnified  2X1.  In  a  woman  38  years  of  age  the  left  eye  hid 
beoonie  inflamed  eight  days  before.  The  woman  was  not  conscious  of  having  syphilis,  and,  except 
for  some  enlarged  lymph  glands,  showed  no  symptoms  of  this  disease,  but  her  husband  states  that 
seven  months  previous  he  had  had  a  hard  chancre  and  soon  after  this  an  eruption.  The  eye  is  injected, 
artd  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  there  are  some  minute  precipitates.  The  pupil  has  dilated  but  little 
under  atropine;  the  margin  of  the  pupil  in  many  places  is  adherent  to  the  lens  capsule  and  is  hence 
indented.  In  the  lower  quadrant  there  is  situated  in  the  pupillary  «one  of  the  iris  the  yellowish-red, 
not  very  sharply  defined  papule  which  juts  somewhat  into  the  pupu.  The  dark  spots  at  the  periphery 
of  the  pupillary  lone  are  crypts. 

Fig.  188. — Syphilitic  Tumor  of  the  Ciliary  Body.  The  patient,  a  n^z^  thirty  years  of  age. 
acquired  syphilis  four  months  ago  and  got  an  exanthem  one  month  later.  The  eye  has  been  inflamed 
for  one  month.  There  are  universal  glandular  swelling  and  a  papular  exanthem  spread  over  the  whole 
body.  Of  this  some  efflorescences  are  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  markedly  injected. 
The  cornea  has  some  precipitates  on  it.  At  its  temporal  side  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  contracted 
from  an  arc  to  a  chord,  because  at  this  si>ot  the  iris  is  detached  from  its  insertion  and  pushed  towards- 
the  center.  In  the  area  occupied  by  this  iridodialysis  there  is  exposed  to  view  a  yellowish-red,  vascular 
tumor  which  belongs  to  tho  ciliary  body  and  whose  light-colored  apex  is  visible  in  the  pupil. 

Iritis  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis,  although 
far  less  frequently  than  after  acquired  syphilis.  The  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  which  is  dependent  upon  hereditary  syphilis,  is  often  associated 
with  iritis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  iritis  becomes,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  conspicuous,  while  the  keratitis  attains  but  a  slight  de- 
gree of  prominence;  and  there  may  even  be  iritis  without  any  keratitis 
whatever.  Iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
youth,  while  iritis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  is  usually  observed 
only  in  adults. 
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Syphilitic  iritis  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  the  pos- 
terior section  of  the  eye — that  is,  with  inflammation  of  the  chorioid,  retina, 
and  optic  nerve.    Moreover,  it  displays  a  great  tendency  to  recur. 

2.  Iritis  Rheumatica, — This  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been  ill  with 
articular  and  muscular  rheumatism.  It  is  the  form  of  iritis  which  is  the 
most  apt  to  recur.  From  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  recurrences  of  the 
iritis  coincide  with  recurrences  of  rheumatism  (attacks  of  swelling  in  indi- 
vidual joints),  the  connection  between  the  two  is  demonstrated. 

3.  Iritis  Gonorrhoica  develops  in  cases  in  which  gonorrhoea  has  caused 
a  general  infection.  This  latter  runs  a  course  Uke  that  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  but  generally  milder.  The  knee-joint  is  regularly  the  part 
first  attacked  by  inflammation,  which  may  afterward  migrate  to  the  other 
joints  also;  associated  cardiac  compUcations  may  even  occur.  This 
disease  is  known  as  gonorrhceal  gout  [rheumatism].  Iritis  generally  sets 
in  after  an  outbreak  of  arthritis,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  gonorrhoea 
causes  iritis  alone  and  no  joint  disease.  Just  as  the  gonorrhceal  joint 
lesion  is  very  like  articular  rheumatism,  so  gonorrhceal  iritis  resembles  out- 
wardly the  rheumatic  variety.  In  both — in  contrast  with  other,  especially 
syphilitic  iritides — the  permanent  changes  are  strikingly  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  inflammation,  which  is  often  exceedingly  violent.  Fre- 
quently not  a  single  synechia  is  left.  Gonorrhceal  also  like  rheumatic  iritis 
affects  chiefly  men  and  very  often  exhibits  recurrences,  with  which  is 
sometimes  associated  renewal  of  the  urethral  discharge  or  return  of  swelling 
in  the  affected  joints. 

4.  Iritis  Scrofulosa. — This  bears  in  its  appearance  and  course  much 
resemblance  to  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis.  It  is  often  marked  by 
the  presence  of  large,  lardaceous-looking  deposits  or  by  lardaceous  exu- 
dation masses,  which  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber. It  is  found  in  the  ages  of  childhood  and  youth  in  scrofulous 
persons,  and  also  in  those  suffering  simply  from  anaemia. 

6.  Iritis  Tuberculosa. — See  §  74,  Tumors  of  the  Iris. 

6.  Iritis  in  Acute  Infectious  Diseases, — Among  these  relapsing 
fever  is  the  chief  one  in  which  iritis  forms  a  frequent  complication. 
It  is  usually  protracted  in  its  course,  but  ultimately  goes  on  to  a  cure. 

7.  Iritis  in  Metabolic  Disorders. — This  occurs  as  a  result  of  arthritis 
urica  and  arthritis  deformans,  and  very  rarely  also  in  diabetes. 

We  give  the  name  chronic  iritis  to  those  cases  in  which  we  see  the 
products  of  exudation — the  synechise,  pupillary  membrane,  deposits, 
and  opacity  in  the  vitreous — develop  and  gradually  increase,  while  the 
eye  either  shows  no  symptoms  of  irritation  at  all,  or  else  there  is  now 
and  again  simply  an  insignificant  injection  and  some  sensitiveness  to 
light.  There  is  always  a  disturbance  of  sight,  which,  indeed,  is  the  thing 
that  attracts  the  patient's  attention  and  takes  him  to  the  physician. 
Chronic  iritis  occurs  in  a  light  and  in  a  severe  form.  The  light  form  is 
characterized  mainly  by  the  precipitates,  occurring  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  opacities  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous.  If 
at  the  same  time  no  changes  of  any  kind  can  be  observed  in  the  iris,  the 
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disease  must  be  called  a  sluggish  cyclitis  (cf.  page  390).  Often  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  uvea  is  likewise  affected,  and  foci  that  can  be  made 
out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  appear  in  the  chorioid.  The  more  the  inflam- 
mation affects  the  whole  uvea,  the  more  closely  this  form  approximates 
to  the  second,  severe  form,  into  which  it  may  pass  and  from  which  it  is 
not  separated  by  any  sharp  line  of  distinction. 

The  most  serious  complication  of  the  ordinary  cases  is  the  increase 
of  tension.  We  then  find  the  anterior  chamber  deep  (a  sign  that  the 
increase  of  tension  is  caused  by  a  hinderance  to  the  escape  of  the  aque- 
ous) and  the  pupil  somewhat  dilated.  Often  the  increase  of  tension 
abates  spontaneously  in  a  short  time,  but  if  it  remains  for  a  long  time 
without  being  attended  to,  it  may  cause  blinding  of  the  eye.  Apart  from 
this  the  disease  usually  runs  a  mild  course.  It  often  extends  over  a 
period  of  years,  but  finally  disappears  either  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  its  presence  or  else  leaving  a  disturbance  of  sight  due  to  vitreous 
opacities.  Chronic  cyclitis  mainly  affects  young  people,  especially  girls 
and  particularly  those  who  are  delicate  or  who  bear  on  their  person  some 
direct  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  ansemia,  or  chlorosis. 

In  the  set^ere  form  of  chronic  iritis  symptoms  of  irritation  are  absent 
just  as  they  are  in  the  light  form,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exudatioH 
is  much  more  extensive  and  affects  all  parts  of  the  uvea,  for  which 
reason  this  form  is  called  chronic  irido-chorioiditis — an  expression  in 
which,  obviously,  it  is  implied  that  the  ciliary  body,  which  is  situated 
between  the  iris  and  the  chorioid  is  likewise  involved.  The  patients 
come  on  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  disturbance  of  vision.  Ex- 
amination of  the  eye  shows  posterior  synechisB  which  slowly  increase 
in  numbers  until  finally  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  developed.  Almost 
always  too  there  is  a  thin  membrane  present  in  the  pupil.  The  iris  be- 
comes atrophic  early,  and  afterward,  when  seclusion  of  the  pupil  de- 
velops, bulges  forward  in  hump-shaped  projections.  Hypopyon  is  never 
present,  but  instead  there  are  very  frequently  fine  deposits  which  point 
to  the  implication  of  the  ciliary  body,  an  implication  which  also  mani- 
fests itself  through  the  presence  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  As  these 
opacities  continually  increase  in  number  and  the  vitreous  at  the  same 
time  becomes  liquefied,  the  latter  is  finally  converted  into  an  opaque, 
mucilaginous  liquid.  Subsequently  opacity  of  the  lens  is  added,  and 
atrophy  of  the  chorioid  and  retina  sets  in.  The  interference  with  vision 
in  these  eyes  is,  therefore,  always  much  greater  than  the  optical  ob- 
structions in  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  (deposits,  membrane  in 
the  pupil)  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  disease,  which  really  affects 
all  parts  of  the  eyeball,  in  most  cases  terminates  in  complete  blindness. 
In  consequence  of  the  seclusio  pupillae,  increase  of  tension  sets  in  with 
blindness  from  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve;  afterward  the  eyeball 
may  become  ectatic.  In  other  cases,  blindness  takes  place  under  the 
guise  of  a  gradually  developing  atrophy  of  the  eyeball;  the  eye  becomes 
softer,   and  the  retina  undergoes  total  detachment. 
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Chronic  irido-chorioiditis  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  It  runs 
80  slow  a  course  that  years  pass  before  complete  blindness  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  incurable  blindness  in  elderly  people,  especially  females.  A 
frequent  cause  of  it  and  also  of  the  light  form  is  certainly  tuberculosis 
(see  page  137) ;  but  very  often  it  is  found  in  patients  who,  apart  from  their 
eye  trouble,  are  perfectly  healthy. 

70.    (6)  Iritis  as  a  Local  A  flection, 

1.  Iritis  Traumatica, — The  causes  of  this  are  traumatisms  of  all 
kinds,  especially  if  perforation  of  the  eyeball  has  taken  place,  and 
particularly  if  a  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  eye.  Operations  upon  the 
eyeball  are,  of  course,  to  be  counted  among  the  traumatisms,  and  of 
these  the  most  dangerous  with  regard  to  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are  the 
cataract  operations. 

The  irido-cyclitis  that  follows  traumatism  is  frequently  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  so  that  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  speedily  ensues;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  iritis  due  to  constitutional  causes,  which  even  when 
the  inflammation  is  a  violent  one  often  gets  well  without  leaving  any 
ill  results  worth  mentioning. 

The  exciting  cause  of  traumatic  iritis  in  cases  of  the  sort  just  ad- 
duced may  be  of  three  kinds;  either  mechanical  injury  (traction,  con- 
tusion), chemical  irritation  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  contact  with  swollen 
portions  of  the  lens  or  in  the  case  of  a  cysticercus);  or,  finally,  infection 
from  without.    The  last-named  cause  is  without  doubt  the  most  frequent. 

2.  Irido-cyclitis  Sympathica, — When  an  eye  is  affected  with  irido- 
cyclitis in  consequence  of  an  injury,  either  symptoms  of  irritation  or 
else  an  actual  inflammation  may  develop  in  the  other  eye. 

Sympathetic  irritation  (irritatio  sympathica)  consists  in  photopho- 
bia, lachrymation,  or  actual  pain.  Sometimes  also  weakness  of  accom- 
modation is  present  so  that  when  the  patient  tries  to  do  fine  work  the 
vision  gets  indistinct  and  the  work  has  to  be  given  up.  Such  symptoms, 
however,  are  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  sympathetic  irritation  only 
when  objective  signs  of  inflammation  are  absent,  for  when  once  these 
make  their  appearance,  it  is  a  question,  not  of  sympathetic  irritation, 
but  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  A  characteristic  sign,  furthermore, 
of  sjnnpathetic  irritation  is  that  it  disappears  at  once  and  forever  when 
the  primarily  affected  eye  is  removed. 

Sympathetic  inflammaiiony  ophthalmia  sympathica,  consists  in  the 
development  of  an  irido-cyclitis  in  the  second  eye.  The  eye  primarily 
affected  is  called  the  ** exciting  eye"'  that  which  is  affected  secondarily 
the  "sympathizing  eye.  "^  Sympathetic  inflammation  develops  some- 
times in  immediate  conjunction  with  preceding  symptoms  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation,  sometimes  without  any  intermediary  symptoms  at  all 
and  quite  unforeseen. 

*rLn  Qerman  the  "ssanpathisinc  "  eye  ("sjrmpathisierendefl  "  Auge). — ^D.] 
7  [In  German  the  "symiwthisea"  eye  ("  sympathisiertes  "  Auge). — D.] 
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The  beginning  is  often  insidious.  In  conjunction  with  an  insignift- 
cant  reddening  of  the  eye,  deposits — which  are  never  wanting  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia — appear  upon  the  cornea. 
Then  a  few  posterior  synechisB  and  fine  opacities  in  the  vitreous  develop, 
and  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  hypersBmia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve. 
In  favorable  cases  the  disease  reaches  no  higher  pitch  and  at  length 
gets  well,  leaving  either  no  trace  of  its  presence  or  a  few  posterior  syne- 
chiae.  Unfortunately  such  mild  cases  are  the  exception.  The  rule  is 
that  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  slowly  or  quickly  increase;  more 
and  more  adhesions  of  the  iris  develop,  and  the  visual  power  becomes 
more  and  more  reduced.  Hypopyon,  however,  ordinarily  does  not  occur 
even  when  the  inflammation  is  severe.  Although  sometimes  intervals 
in  the  inflammation  with  some  improvement  in  sight  occur,  yet  these 
are  not  lasting,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  constantly  recurring  inflam- 
mation, there  ensue  in  spite  of  all  treatment  the  formation  of  a  pupillary 
membrane  and  an  annular  or  total  posterior  synechia.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  seclusion  of  the  pupil,  increase  of  tension  may  set  in, 
but  this  is  commonly  not  of  long  duration,  since  cycHtic  membranes 
have  also  formed  in  the  vitreous,  and  by  their  shrinkage  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  once  more  lowered  and  finally  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  pro- 
duced.   As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  sympathizing  eye  is  lost. 

The  affection  of  the  exciting  eye,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sympathetic 
inflammation,  is  always  an  irido-cyclitis,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  without 
exception,  an  irido-cyclitis  traumatica,  due  to  a  penetrating  injury  of  the 
eyeball.  In  this  category,  of  course,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  operations 
that  are  attended  with  opening  of  the  eyeball,  in  case  they  are  followed  by 
inflammation. 

As  a  matter  of  prognosis  and  treatment,  it  is  important  to  know  that, 
in  spite  of  there  being  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  primarily  diseased  eye^ 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  occurs  very  rarely  in  (1)  suppuration  of  the 
cornea  (in  ulcus  serpens,  after  acute  blennorrhoea,  etc.)  and  in  its  sequelae, 
phthisis  comesB  or  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  in  (2)  panophthalmitis 
and  the  phthisis  bulbi  that  follows  it;  and  it  never  occurs  in  (3)  absolute 
glaucoma. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  the  greatest  danger  of  the  transmission 
of  the  inflammation  exists  is  when  the  irido-cyclitis  in  the  injured  eye 
is  at  its  height.  Hence  sympathetic  inflammation  makes  its  appear- 
ance, in  most  cases,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  to  the 
first  eye  has  taken  place.  Later  than  this,  when  the  traumatic  irido- 
cyclitis has  subsided  and  the  eye  has  fallen  a  prey  to  atrophy,  there 
need  be  generally  no  fear  of  sj'mpathetic  inflammation,  so  long  as  the 
atrophic  eye  is  free  from  inflammation  and  is  not  painful,  either  spon- 
taneously or  to  the  touch.  The  danger  for  the  other  eye  does  not  de- 
velop again  until  the  atrophic  eye  becomes  once  more  the  seat  of 
inflammation  and  of  pain — an  event  which,  to  be  sure,  very  frequently 
occurs,  especially  when  a  foreign  body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.     In  this 
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way  an  eye  which  has  been  carried  for  many  years  in  an  atrophic  state 
without  causing  trouble  may  suddenly  become  the  cause  of  a  sympa- 
thetic inflammation.  While,  therefore,  the  minimum  period  for  the 
development  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  is  a  few  weeks  (the  shortest 
period  hitherto  observed  is  ten  days),  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  maxi- 
mum period;  sympathetic  inflammation  has  been  seen  to  appear  forty 
years  and  more  after  the  injury  of  the  first  eye.  An  eye  which  has 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  injury  is  therefore  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  other  eye. 

To  excite  sympathetic  inflammation  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
injured  eye  to  be  perfectly  blind.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  eye  has 
retained  a  remnant  of  visual  power  after  the  injury  and  the  irido-cychtis 
following  it,  and  has  yet  given  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation.  In 
that  case  it  may  happen  that  the  sympathetically  affected  eye  under- 
goes complete  destruction,  while  the  injured  eye  is  still  used  to  see  with. 

B,  Secondary  Iritis  and  Irido-cyclitis  are  the  varieties  which 
develop  through  transfer  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  organs  to 
the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  Inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  the  lesions 
that  most  frequently  give  rise  to  it;  above  all  the  suppurative  kera- 
titides,  which  are  very  frequently  indeed  complicated  with  iritis.  Old 
scars  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  may  through  a  late  infection  excite 
a  dangerous  irido-cyclitis  (page  299).  Of  the  varieties  of  scleritis,  it 
is  the  deep  form  that  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary- 
body.  The  lens  may  cause  iritis,  in  case  of  its  luxation  and  also  when 
after  the  capsule  has  been  opened,  swelling  masses  of  lens  lie  upon  the 
iris.    In  these  cases  the  iritis  is  not  usually  severe. 

Of  changes  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  eye,  which  may  lead  to 
iritis,  the  chief  one  to  be  mentioned  is  detachment  of  the  retina.  When 
this  has  lasted  a  long  time,  irido-cyclitis  very  frequently  ensues,  some- 
times insidiously,  sometimes  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  great  pain 
and  ultimately  atrophy  of  the  eye.  Likewise  very  severe  and  terminat- 
ing in  atrophy,  is  the  course  run  by  the  irido-cycUtis  that  sometimes 
occurs  in  intra-ocular  neoplasms  or  in  intra-ocular  cysticercus. 

That  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  which  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  nodules 
was  formerly  designated  under  the  name  of  iritis  gummosa.  For  it  was  believed  that 
these  nodular  exudates  were  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  gunmiy  tumors  on  account  of 
their  sharply  circumscribed  form,  which  gives  them  sometimes  just  the  appearance  of 
smaU  neoplasms.  If  we  agreed  to  this  view  we  should  have  to  ascribe  this  form  of  syphi- 
litic iritis  to  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  which  is  specially  characterized  by  circum- 
scribed exudates  (gummata)  resembling  new  growths.  But  in  so  doing  we  should  be 
contradicting  clinical  observation,  which  shows  that  iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules 
always  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  the  secondary  stage.  We  are  hence 
justified  in  comparing  the  nodules  in  the  iris  with  the  papules  and  condylomata,  which 
also  belong  to  this  stage,  and  in  designating  the  iritis  as  iritis  papulosa  or  condylomatosa 
(Widder).  Another  argument  against  the  gunmiy  nature  of  the  nodules  in  the  iris  is 
the  fact  that  they  never  break  down  nor  suppurate,  as  gunmiata  are  apt  to  do.  True 
gummata  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  do  exist,  however,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  will,  of  course,  always  have  to  be  based  upon  the 
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history  of  the  case  or  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  syphilis  in  the  patient. 
But  should  we  call  every  iritis  which  has  no  characteristic  marks  syphilitic,  simply 
because  it  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  person?  Often,  to  be  sure,  we  should  be  right,  since 
syphilis  is,  in  fact,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  iritis;  but  still  a  S3rphilitic  patient  may 
also  acquire  an  iritis  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  Among  such  causes  one  that 
requires  special  consideration  is  gonorrhoea,  which  almost  all  S3rphilitics  have  had  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  which  is  likewise  a  frequent  cause  of  iritis.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  indication  in  every  case  is  to  initiate  an  antisyphilitic  treatment.  This  will,  in  most 
cases,  cause  rapid  improvement  in  iritis  of  sypfaihtic  origin,  while  other  kinds  of  cases 
are  but  httle  or  not  at  all  affected;  from  which  fact  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  source  of  the  iritis.  The  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  also  of  assistance  in 
making  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  nodule  in 
the  iris  is  of  syphilitic  nature  or  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  formation  (sarcoma,  tubercle). 

Syphilitic  iritis  also  occurs  during  intra-uterine  life;  the  children  then  come  into 
the  world  with  the  remains  of  it,  such  as  synechisD,  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  atrophy  of 
the  iris,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

As  regards  the  acute  infectious  diseaaeSj  we  find  that,  if  we  except  relapsing  fever, 
they  only  exceptionally  give  rise  to  iritis.  We  are  acquainted  with  cases  of  iritis  follow- 
ing pneumonia,  pertussis,  intermittent  fever,  typhoid,  dysentery,  influenza,  variola, 
erysipelas,  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  peliosis  rheumatica,  angina,  and  mumps.  The 
iritis,  moreover,  that  sometimes  accompanies  herpes  zoster  should  probably  be  put 
down  under  this  head.  Some  few  cases  are  known  in  women  in  whom  a  transient  iritis 
with  hypopyon  has  recurred  regularly  with  menstruation. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. — It  is  supposed  that  the  sympathetic  disease  may 
appear  not  only  in  the  form  of  an  irido-cycUtis,  but  also  under  some  other  guise.  The 
greatest  variety  of  affections  have  been  described  as  sympathetic.  Among  non-inflam- 
matory affections,  cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation,  of  amblyopia,  and  of  blepharo- 
spasm have  been  adduced  as  sympathetic;  among  inflammatory  affections  in  the  posterior 
division  of  the  eye,  neuritis,  chorioiditis,  and  glaucoma;  and  in  the  anterior  division 
of  the  eye,  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis.  However,  the  only  conditions  whose  existence 
is  surely  demonstrated  are  sympathetic  neuritis  and  chorioiditis.  The  former  occurs 
very  rarely  and  gives  a  comparatively  good  prognosis.  As  regards  the  chorioiditis,  this 
probably  is  present  in  all  severe  cases  of  sympathetic  irido-cychtb,  but  can  not  be 
diagnosticated,  because  the  cloudiness  of  the  media  prevents  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation. Hence  we  get  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  chorioiditis  only  in  those  com- 
paratively mild  cases,  in  which  the  anterior  segment  of  the  uvea  is  affected  but  httle 
or  not  at  all;  and  such  cases  are  rare.  Sympathetic  chorioiditis  is  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  small  yellow  patches  which  occupy  especially  the  periphery  of  the 
fundus.  In  other  cases  observers  have  often  gone  too  far  in  taking  the  sympathetic 
nature  of  the  disease  for  granted.  The  fact  that  an  eye  has  been  destroyed  through 
traumatism  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regarding,  without  further  proof,  any  subse- 
quent disease  of  the  other  eye  as  sympathetic.  This  assumption  should  be  made  only 
when  such  disease  presents  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  sympathetic  irido- 
cyclitis, or  when,  upon  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  diseased,  the  symptoms  in  the 
second  eye  recede  too  rapidly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  assumption  than  that 
the  affection  of  the  second  eye  was  caused  by  that  of  the  first.  The  converse  of  this 
inference  does  not  hold  good — that  is,  the  fact  that  enucleation  of  the  first  eye  does  not 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  second  is  no  argument  against  the  sympathetic 
nature  of  the  lesion;  indeed,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia has  once  broken  out,  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  diseased  is  not  generally  able 
to  cause  much  change. 

Can  an  irido-cyclitis  of  non'iraumalic  origin  be  transmitted  to  the  other  eye?  We 
very  often  see  irido-cyclitis  develop  spontaneously  first  in  one  eye,  then  in  the  other. 
But  we  must  not  therefore  at  once  conclude  that  the  inflammation  has  been  transmitted 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  deeply  seated  common 
cause,  generally  of  constitutional  nature,  which  makes  itself  felt  first  in  one  eye,  then  in 
the  other.    We  should  therefore  regard  an  irido-cyclitis  occurring  in  the  fellow  eye  as 
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sympathetic,  only  in  case  the  inflammation  in  the  first  eye  is  certainly  a  purely  local 
one  and  not  dependent  on  constitutional  causes.  This  is  true  of  two  varieties  beside 
the  traumatic,  i.  e.,  of  the  irido-cycHtis  which  sometimes  occurs  after  the  perforation 
of  a  corneal  ulcer,  and  of  that  which  develops  in  eyes  with  an  intra-ocular  tiunor.  U 
the  latter  becomes  necrotic,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye  results. 
In  these  two  cases  a  genuine  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  second  eye  is  observed, 
even  though  it  is  rare. 

The  way  in  which  the  inflammation  is  trctnsmiUed  from  one  eye  to  the  other  is  as 
yet  unknown.  Not  every  severe  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  eye  leads  to  sympa- 
thetic disease  of  the  other;  whether  this  develops  or  not  depends  upon  two  conditions: 

1.  Upon  the  character  of  the  inflammation  of  the  injured  eye.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  has  been  known  for  a  long  time;  thus  we  are  aware  that  in  cases  in  which  the  injury 
produces  ulcus  serpens  or  panophthalmitis,  sympathetic  inflammation  usually  does 
not  set  in.  To  excite  this  an  irido-cyclitis  is  required.  But  again  it  is  not  every  trau- 
matic irido-cyclitis,  even  when  destructive,  that  causes  sympathetic  inflammation, 
but  only  an  irido-cyclitis  of  a  quite  well  defined  sort,  which  is  marked  by  a  peculiar, 
very  characteristic  anatomical  condition  (compare  page  404).  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  as  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  conclude  from  the  clinical  picture  itself 
whether  in  a  given  case  we  are  dealing  with  this  particular  sort  of  irido-cyclitis. 

2.  If  now  this  particular  kind  of  irido-cyclitis  does  really  develop  after  an  injury, 
a  poesibihty  is  then  afforded  that  this  inflammation  may  pass  to  the  other  eye,  but  such 
passage  does  not  necessarily  follow.  For  it  to  occur,  a  series  of  conditions  must  be 
involved,  affecting  the  paths  by  which  the  passage  takes  place.  On  the  discovery  of 
these  paths  the  endeavors  of  investigators  have  been  mainly  expended.  Mackenzie 
was  the  first  who  taught  us  to  know  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  He  regarded  the  optic 
nerves  as  the  path  of  transmission.  This  was  the  most  obvious  thing  to  do,  since  the 
optic  nerves  of  the  two  eyes  are  connected  directly  at  the  chiasm.  It  was  thought  that 
the  inflammation  traveb  back  little  by  little  from  the  exciting  eye  along  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  chiasm,  thence  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side,  and  then  on  to  the  other 
eye.  But  then  the  objection  was  soon  made  that  in  this  case  the  inflammation  in  the 
sympathizing  eye  shoidd  necessarily  begin  with  the  clinical  picture  of  papillitis,  and  not 
as  an  irido-cyclitis.  Mackenzie's  view  therefore  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  believed 
that  we  shovQd  find  the  path  of  transmission  to  be  in  the  ciliary  nerves,  since  these 
supply  the  uvea.  But  since  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  two  sides  are  nowhere  in  direct 
connection,  this  could  not  be  a  case  of  direct  migration  but  only  one  of  a  reflex  trans- 
mission. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  sympathetic  irritation 
is  effected  by  way  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  m  fact  even  in  slight  changes  occurring  in  one 
eye  (for  example  a  foreign  body  in  the  cornea)  we  observe  lachrymation  and  photo- 
phobia in  the  other.  But  that  an  actual  inflammation  with  serious  anatomical  changes 
should  develop  in  a  reflex  way  is  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  inadmissible.  Hence, 
we  have  returned  to  the  optic  nerves  as  the  path  of  transmission.  Leber  first  pointed 
out  that  such  transmission  might  be  effected  by  bacteria  which,  being  brought  into 
the  injured  eye,  first  produced  an  inflammation  here  and  then  migrated  by  way  of  the 
optic  nerves  into  the  other  eye.  But  since  a  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  bacteria 
iu  the  sjnnpathizing  eye  could  not  be  made,  others  assimie  that  it  was  perhaps  only  the 
toxins  of  the  bacteria  that  got  from  one  eye  into  the  other  by  way  of  the  optic  nerves 
(Bellarminoff). 

There  are  weighty  considerations  however,  which  oppose  the  idea  of  the  disease 
being  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  that  case 
the  affection  of  the  sympathizing  eye  ought  to  b€^in  under  the  form  of  a  papillitis, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  on  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion of  sympathizing  eyes  we  can  make  out  slight  inflammatory  changes  in  the  head  of 
the  optic  nerve,  but  no  more  than  in  other  cases  of  severe  irido-cyclitis.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  found  ^n  the  cases  in  which  the  sympathizing  eye  could  be  examined  anatom- 
ically that  these  changes  in  the  optic  nerve-head  diminished  the  further  back  one 
went,  instead  of  increasing,  as  necessarily  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  disease  had 
entered  the  sympathizing  eye  from  behind.     Moreover,  an  inflammation  that  makes 
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its  way  along  the  optic  nerve  wovdd  probably  produce  changes  at  the  spot  where  through 
the  chiasm  it  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  is  within  the  cranial  cavity.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  known.  A  further  argument  against  the  transmission  by  the  optic 
nerves  is  afforded  by  those  cases  in  which  sympathetic  inflanmiation  set  in,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  injured  eye  was  torn  or  cut  through. 
These  and  other  considerations  against  the  optic-nerve  pathway  have  led  to  the  view 
that  perhaps  the  transfer  of  the  noxious  influence,  which  presumably  consists  of  bac- 
teria, takes  place  by  means  of  the  blood  current  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  metastases 
(Berlin).  We  must  then  of- course,  make  the  further  assumption  that  these  bacteria 
are  not  pathogenic  for  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  since  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is 
not  complicated  with  disease  of  other  organs  besides  the  eye. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  hitherto  in  determining  with  certainty  the  path 
of  transmission  consists  in  the  great  difficulties  that  oppose  investigations  made  with 
this  end  in  view.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  either  by  staining  within 
the  diseased  tissue  or  by  culture  methods  the  presence  X)i  the  bacteria  that  are  supposed 
to  excite  the  sympathetic  inflammation.  As  yet  we  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
examining  a  sympathizing  eye  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  nor  is  experimentation 
on  animals  of  any  help  to  us  either.  Not  only  does  sympathetic  ophthalmia  fail  to 
occur  spontaneously  in  animals  but  the  attempt  to  produce  in  animals  an  undoubted 
sympathetic  inflammation  experimentally  has  also  failed  of  success. 

71.  Treatment  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — In  every  case  of  iritis  and 
cyclitis  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  combat  the  local 
symptoms  {indicaiio  morbi);  on  the  other,  to  remove  the  causes  lying 
at  their  foundation  (indicaiio  causalis).  In  those  cases  in  which  an 
etiological  factor  is  not  demonstrable,  we  are  thrown  back  solely  upon 
the  symptomatic  treatment. 

1.  Symptomatic  Treaiment, — Atropine  is  the  most  important  rem- 
edy in  iritis.  Inasmuch  as  it  contracts  the  iris,  it  necessarily  diminishes 
the  amount  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  hence  directly  counteracts  the 
hyperaemia.  By  paralyzing  the  sphincter  it  fulfills  a  second  indication 
which  requires  every  inflamed  organ  to  be  put  at  rest;  the  constant 
to-and-fro  movement  of  the  pupil  is  completely  arrested  by  atropine. 
The  third  action  of  atropine  consists  in  its  rupturing  posterior  synechiae 
which  already  exist  and  in  its  counteracting  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  through  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  it  causes.  The  amount 
of  atropine  administered  must  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  intensity  of  the  iritis.  During  the  period  of  increase  of 
the  inflammation  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
because  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  exis'^s.  In  this  case  we  must  instill 
atropine  several  times  a  day.  If  this  does  no  good,  we  place  a  little 
granule  of  atropine  in  substance  in  the  conjunctival  sac  (for  the  neces- 
sary precautions,  see  page  58);  this  is  better  than  to  instill  the  solution 
too  frequently,  by  doing  which  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  (atropine 
catarrh)  is  readily  set  up.  By  the  simultaneous  employment  of  cocaine 
the  action  of  atropine  may  be  heightened  (page  370).  When  the  in- 
flammation is  abating,  atropine  is  simply  instilled  often  enough  to  keep 
the  pupil  constantly  dilated. 

In  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  implication  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  particularly  prominent,  and  also  in  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  atropine 
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is  not  always  well  borne.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  iris  becomes  nar- 
rower and  its  vessels  can  contain  less  blood,  the  vessels  of  the  ciUary 
body  are  overdistended,  since  they  have  to  take  up  the  blood  which 
finds  no  lodgment  in  the  iris.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  atropine,  and  must  suspend  it  whenever  we  find 
that  the  pain  increases  after  the  instillation.  So  also,  when  an  irido- 
cycUtis  is  combined  with  elevation  of  tension,  the  atropine  must  be 
stopped  and,  if  necessary,  replaced  by  a  miotic. 

In  violent  inflammation,  moist  warm  compresses  or  poultices  afford 
the  best  results,  especially  for  the  rehef  of  pain.  Cold  compresses  are 
generally  not  well  borne,  and  are  suitable  only  for  recent  cases  of  trau- 
matic iritis.  Dionin  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  in  powder 
or  in  5-per-cent  solution,  acts  not  only  to  relieve  the  violent  cihary 
pain,  but  also  often  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Violent  pain,  moreover,  is  often  ameliorated  by  the  f aradic  current 
(Reuss,  see  page  55).  Of  internal  remedies  the  main  ones  that  act  to 
relieve  pain  are  the  salicyl  preparations  (e.  g.,  aspirin). 

Free  bloodletting  by  means  of  six  to  ten  leeches  applied  to  the 
temple,  or  by  a  Heurteloup  artificial  leech,  may  very  greatly  diminish 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  bad  cases;  not  infrequently,  directly 
after  such  a  bloodletting  the  pupil  for  the  first  time  jdelds  to  the  action 
of  atropine,  while  before  this  it  had  remained  in  a  constant  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction.  If  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time,  the  bloodlet- 
ting may,  if  needed,  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  both  of  combating  the  inflamma- 
tion and  of  absorbing  the  exudate  is  energetic  diaphoresis  (see  page  156). 
For  absorbing  the  exudate  we  may  also  try  merciuial  treatment  (even 
in  non-syphihtic  cases)  or  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt — the  latter, 
however,  only  when  there  is  no  marked  inflammatory  irritation,  which 
might  be  increased  by  the  injections. 

The  hygienic  regulations  to  be  observed  in  iritis  require  first  of  all 
protection  from  the  light,  not  only  on  account  of  the  photophobia  that 
is  generally  present,  but  also  because  light  excites  the  pupil  to  contrac- 
tion. For  the  latter  reason  the  protection  against  Ught  must  be  applied 
to  both  eyes,  since  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  the  pupil 
of  the  other  also  tends  to  contract.  The  patient  is  kept  in  a  moderately 
darkened  room,  or  is  made  to  wear  dark  goggles.  This  is  better  than  a 
bandage,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  to  both  eyes.  The  patient 
should  be  moderate  in  eating,  and  should  abstain  from  spirituous  bever- 
ages. Care  should  also  be  taken  to  secure  bodily  rest  by  the  avoidance 
of  all  physical  exertion  and  in  severe  cases  by  rest  in  bed.  The  healthy 
eye  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  strain  of  any  kind,  i.  e.,  reading,  etc. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  important  to  make  sure  that  the  bowels  of  the 
patient  move  easily. 

2.  Causal  Indication. — ^With  reference  to  the  etiological  factor,  syphi- 
Utic  iritis  gives  the  most  favorable  prognosis,  since  it  generally  yields 
27 
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promptly  to  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  chief  requisite 
here  is  promptness  of  action,  since  we  are  dealing  with  a  lesion  in  which 
a  few  days  may  produce  great  and  lasting  damage  (by  forming  a  seclusio 
or  occlusio  pupillse).  Hence  mercury  is  selected,  and  this  is  best  applied  by 
inunction  (from  2  to  4  gm.  of  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  in  daily).  [In- 
tramuscular injections  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  or  an 
albolene  emulsion  of  mercury  salicylate  and  mtramuscular  or  intravenous 
injections  of  salvarsan  are  also  used  with  good  effect. — D.]  The  inunctions 
[or  injections]  should  be  kept  up  until  the  diseased  eye  has  become  per- 
fectly free  from  discoloration  and  then  potassium  iodide  (up  to  3  gm.  a  day) 
may  be  used  for  after-treatment.  In  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis,  besides 
the  specific  antisjrphilitic  treatment  special  value  is  to  be  attributed  to 
measures  for  strei^hening  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

In  iritis  rheumatica  sodium  salicylate  or  aspirin  is  administered.  These 
drugs  also  do  good  service  sometimes  in  other  forms  of  iritis,  especially 
in  iriHs  gonorrhoica,  [In  the  latter  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
use  of  antigonorrhoeal  serum  (John  Rogers). — D.] 

For  iritis  tuberculosa  the  main  thing  is  a  correct  and  sufficiently  long- 
continued  treatment  with  tuberculin  injections  (see  page  67)  and,  added 
to  this,  general  hygienic  measures  for  invigorating  the  patient. 

In  irUis  traumatica  the  causal  factor  is  first  of  all  to  be  eliminated, 
in  case  it  still  continues  to  act.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  iris;  portions  of  the  iris  that  are  much  contused  or  are  incarcerated 
are  to  be  excised.  A  swelling  or  luxated  lens  causing  iritis  must  be 
removed  from  the  eye.  To  combat  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  iced 
compresses  are  employed  in  very  recent  cases  in  addition  to  the  atropine. 
With  respect  to  those  traumatic  iritides  which  follow  an  operation,  the 
most  important  part  belongs  to  prophylaxis.  This  consists  in  strict 
antisepsis  during  the  operation;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  this 
has  been  employed  such  iritides  have  become  much  more  rare. 

3.  Operative  procedures  are  for  the  most  part  indicated  more  in  the 
sequelae  of  iritis  than  in  recent  inflammation.  Paracentesis  is  performed 
whenever  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  It  may  also  be  tried  in  cases 
of  long-persisting  inflammation  which  will  not  yield  to  other  reme- 
dies. As  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  deposits  upon  the  cornea  are  often 
washed  out  with  it,  and  their  escape  can  be  facilitated  by  rubbing 
the  cornea;  but  the  removal  of  such  deposits  is  not  the  proper  aim 
of  paracentesis. 

Iridectomy  is  not  performed  while  inflammation  still  exists,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  since  if  we  perform  it  then  we  should  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  newly  made  pupil  would  be  closed  up  again  owing 
to  a  continuance  of  the  exudative  process.  Hence  we  undertake  an 
iridectomy  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  as  a  last  resort  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  iritis  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  Otherwise  we 
wait  until  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course,  and  then  perform  an 
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iridectomy,  either  because  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupillse  has  developed, 
or  as  a  prophylactic  in  relapsing  iritis  to  prevent  further  recurrences. 
And,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  an  end  is  put  once  and  for  all  to  recurrences 
by  this  means;  in  other  cases,  the  subsequent  recurrences  are,  at  all  events, 
rendered  lighter. 

Enucleation  in  general  comes  up  for  consideration  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  incurable  blindness  has  already  set  in.  It  is  then  indi- 
cated; (1)  If  the  eye  is  permanently  inflamed  and  painful;  (2)  if  we 
suspect  that  there  is  a  neoplasm  in  the  inflamed  eye  (§  79);  (3)  in  case 
of  sympathetic  irritation,  this  being  surely  and  permanently  reUeved 
by  the  enucleation;  (4)  if  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye 
threatens  to  occur.  In  the  last  case,  enucleation  has  this  great  proph- 
ylactic value  that  it  prevents  with  almost  absolute  certainty  the 
outbreak  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  But  if  we  wait  to  perform 
enucleation  until  the  first  signs  of  sympathetic  disease  show  themselves, 
we  are  generally  too  late.  Hence,  to  advise  enucleation  at  the  right 
moment  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  the  physician  has  to 
perform.  To  do  this  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation  is  almost  confined  to  the  traumatic 
cases.  If  it  is  a  case  of  recent  inflammation,  enucleation  is  indicated 
as  soon  as  we  see  that  Winding  of  the  injured  eye  is  inevitable.  We 
recognize  that  this  is  the  case  by  the  increasing  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
titative perception  of  light  (see  page  401).  If  the  traumatic  inflammation 
has  ahready  run  its  course,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  atrophy  of 
the  eyeball  has  supervened,  enucleation  is  still  indicated  if  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  pressure  or  if  it  gets  inflamed  often.  It  is  only  when  the 
eyeball  is  entirely  and  permanently  free  from  irritation  that  enucleation 
is  not  imperative.  But  the  patient  ought  to  be  warned  that  he  should 
report  immediately  for  enucleation,  if  pain  or  inflammation  happen 
to  set  in  anew. 

In  phthisis  bulbi  enucleation  is  not  generally  required.  Phthisis 
represents  the  outcome  of  panophthalmitis  of  which,  as  experience 
shows,  sympathetic  inflammation  is  only  very  exceptionally  a  sequel. 
Moreover,  phthisical  eyes  are  usually  free  from  irritation. 

When  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  already  broken  out,  the  effect 
of  enucleation  is  uncertain.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  appears  to  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  sympathetic  inflammation; 
in  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  of  no  avail. 

The  sympathetic  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  protection  of  the  diseased 
eye  from  light,  which  is  most  perfectly  attained  by  a  long-continued 
bandaging  of  the  eye.  [Sodium  salicylate  in  large,  frequently  repeated 
doses,  as  advised  by  Gifford,  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  remedy.  De 
Schweinitz  advises  full  doses  of  quinine. — D.]  Operations  generally 
give  a  bad  result,  since  they  start  up  the  inflammation  again,  so  that 
the  newly  formed  pupil  is  once  more  closed  by  fresh  exudate.     Hence 
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operations  are  done  only  when  it  is  absolutely  requisite  (e.  g.,  when  done 
on  account  of  increase  of  tension) ;  other  operations,  such  as,  for  example, 
an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes,  are  put  oflf  as  long  as  possible,  prefer- 
ably for  years. 

72.  Treatment  of  the  Sequelae  of  Iritis  and  Irido-cyciitiB. — Isolated 
posterior  synechuB  can  often  be  ruptured  by  the  employment  of  atropine 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  cocaine.  Here  it  is  not  so  much  a 
long  continued  action  as  a  very  energetic  one  that  is  required,  and  this  is 
most  certainly  secured  by  placing  atropine  in  substance  in  the  conjunctival 
sac  after  preliminary  cocainization  of  the  eye.  [Some  instil  a  solution  of 
atropine  every  ten  minutes  during  an  hour.  Others  use  strong  solutions 
(4  per  cent)  and  employ  adrenaline  as  well  as  cocaine  to  promote  absorp- 
tion of  the  atropine.  In  all  such  attempts  to  secure  a  thorough-going 
effect,  the  precautions  given  on  page  58  must  be  observed. — D.] 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  rupture  synechise  which  are  narrow  and 
drawn  out  into  a  point,  while  broad  synechisB  (such  as  occur  after  syphilitic 
or  sympathetic  iritis)  withstand  all  attempts. 

Annvlar  posterior  synechia  (seclusio  pupilke)  demands  iridectomy 
unconditionally,  the  object  being  to  restore  the  communication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  The  operation  is  often  difficult  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber  (due  to  protrusion  of 
the  iris),  and  also  on  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris.  Accordingly,  we 
must  oft-en  be  contented  if  we  succeed  in  making  a  small  opening  in  the 
iris.  In  hump-like  protrusion  of  the  iris  this  is  best  accomplished  by  trans- 
fixion (§  168).  Then  the  anterior  chamber,  in  consequence  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  connection  between  the  two  chambers,  regains  its  normal 
depth,  so  that  a  second  iridectomy  can  be  performed  later  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

Total  posterior  synechia  also  requires  iridectomy,  which,  however, 
is  often  void  of  result,  as  on  account  of  the  adhesion  between  the  sur- 
faces of  the  iris  and  the  lens  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  excise  a  suf- 
ficiently large  piece  of  the  iris,  or  because  the  pigment  layer  of  the  iris, 
which  has  grown  fast  to  the  lens,  remains  attached  to  it.  In  such  cases 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  lens,  too,  even  if  it  is  still 
transparent  (Wenzel's  extraction,  see  remarks  to  §  163).  If  the  lens 
is  shrunken  or  absent,  iridotomy  is  indicated  (see  §  158). 

In  atrophy  of  the  eyehaU  enucleation,  is  indicated  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions given  on  page  419.  Sometimes  enucleation  of  an  atrophic  eye- 
ball is  desired  simply  for  cosmetic  reasons,  when  the  eye  is  disfiguring 
and,  moreover,  does  not  tolerate  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  over  it. 

Too  much  caution  can  not  be  inculcated  in  regard  to  the  senseless  way  in  which 
<itropin€  is  often  used,  as  it  still  is,  unfortunately,  by  many  general  practitioners,  who 
instill  atropine  in  every  kind  of  eye  disease.  In  many  cases — e.  g.,  in  conjunctival 
catarrh — atropine  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  also  causes  the  patient  annoyance  through 
the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  its  use;  and  in  eyes  which  have  a  tendency  to 
glaucoma,  atropine  may  actually  inflict  great  injury  by  determining  an  attack  of  acute 
glaucoma.    Accordingly,  atropine  should  be  employed  only  upon  quite  specific  indica- 
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tioos,  and  should  be  applied  no  oftener  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  just  the  resvdt  desired. 
Even  in  iritis  atropine  is  useless  if  the  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  through- 
out, and  the  iris  hence  can  not  retract. 

If,  after  an  iritis,  one  or  two  posterior  synechia  are  left  which  do  not  rupture  when 
atropine  is  energetically  employed,  we  abstain  from  further  treatment  of  them,  since 
they  generally  do  no  harm  to  the  eye.  At  the  present  time  we  have  entirely  desisted 
from  releasing  them  by  operation  (corelysis).  When,  however,  an  annular  synechia  i» 
present,  we  ought  not  to  let  it  stay,  but  must  make  an  iridectomy.  This  is  also  indicated 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  not  yet  indeed  complete,  but  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  so,  only  one  small  spot  of  the  pupillary  margin  being  free  from 
it.  For  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  chronic  irido-cyclitis,  we  can  count  upon  this  small 
spot's  soon  becoming  adherent  too,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better  not  to  wait  for  the  se- 
clusion of  the  pupil  to  become  complete.  It  is  particularly  advisable  not  to  do  so  if 
the  patient  Uves  far  from  the  physician,  and  might  perhaps  let  the  proper  moment  for 
the  iridectomy  pass  by. 

In  seclusio  pupilhc  the  iridectomy  is  made  upward.  If  occlusio  pupill^e  is  simul- 
taneously present,  we  should,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  an  optical  iridectomy 
in  §  156,  make  the  coloboma  to  the  inner  side  and  below.  But  even  in  these  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  iridectomy  upward,  because  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  the  lens 
afterward  becomes  opaque,  and  in  that  case  a  coloboma  situated  above  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  performing  the  extraction  that  will  be  required  later. 

In  cases  of  chronic  irido-chorioiditis,  iridectomy  is  not  only  mechanically  efficient 
by  removing  the  seclusio  pupilke,  but  it  also  has  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  entire 
nutritive  condition  of  the  eye.  The  vitreous  clears  up  and  the  sight  improves,  often 
for  quite  a  long  time.  If  an  operation  is  done  upon  eyes  which  have  already  begun  to 
grow  softer — that  is,  are  on  the  road  to  atrophy — the  eye  in  favorable  cases  fills  out 
again,  and  the  ocular  tension  becomes  normal. 

Although  enucleation  generally  affords  a  sure  safeguard  against  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation of  the  other  eye,  nevertheless  a  series  of  cases  is  known  in  which  in  spite  of 
enucleation,  inflammation  has  subsequently  made  its  appearance.  In  every  instance 
it  has  set  in  within  a  short  time — from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks — after  the  enucleation. 
The  longest  interval  so  far  observed  is  forty-seven  days  (Shaw),  [fifty-three  days  in  a 
case  of  Stephenson's  cited  by  De  Schweinitz. — I).]  Yet  even  in  this  case  enucleation 
does  not  fail  to  exert  a  favorable  effect,  since  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the 
sympathetic  inflammation  runs  an  unusually  favorable  course,  probably  because 
the  removal  of  the  first  eye  prevents  the  constant  emission  from  it  of  new  impulses 
for  the  production  of  inflammation. 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Iris. 

73.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  previous  sec- 
tions in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  iris  and  their  consequences,  the  follow- 
ing special  varieties  of  injury,  which  are  most  frequently  observed  after 
contusions  of  the  eye,  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Under  the  name  of  iridodialysis^  is  designated  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  body.  We  then  find  on  one  side,  at  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris,  a  black  crescent  which  is  formed  by  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  its  insertion  at  this  spot,  so  that  we  can  there  look  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  189).  When  the  separation  is  pretty  con- 
siderable, the  edge  of  the  lens  (Z),  the  ciliary  processes  (p),  and  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn  stretching  between  the  two  can  be  recog- 
nized by  means  of  lateral  illumination  in  the  gap  that  is  thus  produced. 

*From  Tpt«,  irie,  and  <iaAv<riv  separation. 
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The  pupil  has  lost  its  round  form,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupillary 
margin  toward  the  side  of  the  iridodiah'sis  has  shortened  so  as  to  occupy 
the  chord  of  an  arc  instead  of  the  arc  itself  (Fig.  189,  a).  The  cause  of 
this  inward  displacement  of  the  pupillary  margin  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  separated  portion  of  the  iris  is  stretched  in  a  straight  line  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter.     By  this  means  it  is  withdrawn  from  its  inser- 


Fio.  189. — Ibidodialtsis.     Magnified  2X1. 

The  pupillary  margin  at  a  is  sloped  off  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  At  a  point  oorrespondinf;  to  thla 
spot  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  body  and  is  narrower  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  In  the  interval 
between  the  iris  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  seen  the  margin  of  the  lens,  {,  and  the  apices  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  p;  the  fine  radiating  striation  between  the  two  structures  represents  the  sonuia  of  Zinn. 
k,  ciromus  iridis  minor;  c,  contraction  furrows. 

tion  in  the  ciliary  body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  latter  is  rendered  forever 
impossible.  The  sight  is  but  httle  affected  by  iridodialysis;  the  only 
thing  being  that,  if  the  eye  is  not  accurately  focused,  monocular  diplopia 
may  occur,  owing  to  the  formation  upon  the  retina  of  an  image  both 
by  means  of  the  pupil  and  also  of  the  peripheral  opening  (see  §  123). 


Fio.  190. 


Fio.  191. 


Fig.  190. — Large  Radial  Lacerations  of  the  Iris.  Above  lies  a  large  laceration,  whose  edges 
gape  widely  and  whose  upper  extremity,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  ciliary  border,  is  rounded  off. 
The  smaller  laceration,  which  lies  close  to  the  larger  one  on  the  inner  nide  of  the  pupil,  retains  its 
ori^nal  acute-angle<i  shape.  The  pupil  is  diluted,  and  for  obvious  reasons  lacks  the  black  rim  of 
retmal  pigment  in  tliat  part  of  its  circumference  occupied  by  the  lacerations. 

Fig.  191. — Small  Radial  Rupture  of  the  Margin  of  the  Pupil.  Magnified  2X1.  At  the  out- 
side and  above,  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  regular  and  in  surrounded  by  the  black  line  of  the  retinal  pig- 
ment. At  the  inner  side  and  below,  this  line  is  wanting;  the  margin  of  the  pupil  here  is  irregular,  shows 
small  indentations,  and  is  retracted  along  its  whole  extent  so  that  the  pupil  is  dilated  down  and  in. 

Iridodialysis  may  occur  to  any  extent,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 
tear  to  complete  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  cihary  attachment.  In 
the  latter  case  the  iris  rolls  up  into  a  ball  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  which  by  the  next  day  has  shrunken  into  an  in- 
conspicuous Uttle  gray  mass.  If  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  has  been  at 
the  same  time  produced  by  the  injury,  the  separated  iris  may  be  ex- 
pelled altogether  from  the  eye  through  the  scleral  wound.     In  both 
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cases  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  irideremia^  or  aniridia ^^  traumat- 
ica is  produced.  Again,  a  partial  expulsion  of  the  iris  from  the  eye 
may  occur,  especially  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  sclera,  and  thus  a  tray^ 
malic  coloboma  is  produced. 

2.  Radiating  lacerations  which  start  from  the  pupil.  These  may 
extend  to  the  ciliary  margin,  so  that  the  pupil  at  the  site  of  laceration 
appears  to  be  prolonged  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  Gothic  arch  (Fig.  190).  Such  large  lacerations,  however,  are 
rare.  Generally  the  pupillary  margin  is  simply  torn  into  a  little,  and 
the  laceration  gapes  so  slightly  that  it  is  discovered  only  upon  careful 
examination,  especially  with  the 

aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  (Fig. 
191).  Such  small  lacerations  are 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  {mydriasis 
traumatica)  which  develops  after 
contusions  and  which  is  founded 
upon  the  weakening  or  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  due  to  the  lacer- 
ation. In  such  cases,  for  the 
most  part,  a  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  remains  permanently. 
The  ciliary  muscle,  too,  may 
be  paralyzed  by  a  contusion,  as 
manifested  by  the  diminution  of 
the  amplitude  of  accommodation 
(recession   of   the   near   point). 

3.  Inversion  of  the  iris  (Am- 
mon)  consists  in  its  being  turned 
back  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  (o.  Fig.  192). 
The  iris  then  can  not  be  seen 
occupying  its  normal  place,  and 

looks  as  though  it  were  absent  altogether.  Total  inversion  of  the  iris  is 
very  rare.  Partial  dislocation  backward  is  more  frequently  observed. 
At  the  spot  where  this  takes  place  the  iris  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  a 
coloboma  appears  to  be  present  just  as  if  an  iridectomy  had  been  made. 
Injuries  of  the  iris  are  generally  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  blood  which  arises  from  the  ruptured  ves- 
sels of  the  iris  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  (hyphcema), 
and  for  the  most  part  disappears  by  resorption  within  a  few  days. 
Then,  and  not  before,  are  we  able  to  investigate  completely  the  damage 
which  the  iris  has  suffered  from  the  injury,  and  we  find  perhaps 
an  iridodialysis  or  radiating  lacerations.     But   often  even  then  it  is 


Fio.  192. — Inversion  of  tbs  Iris.    Magnified  11 X  1. 


Fourteen  days  previous  a  piece  of  wood  had  flown 
into  the  patient's  eye  while  he  was  splitting  wood. 
The  eye  snowed  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  running  close 
to  the  limbus.  The  iris  had  been  turned  over  back- 
ward and  made  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ciliary 
body.  It  is  retained  in  this  position  by  a  slight 
exudation  membrane,  a;  this  is  attached  to  a  projec- 
tion of  iris,  produced  by  the  bending  of  the  pupillary 
portion  of  tne  iris  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with 
the  ciliarv  portion.  Near  the  free  margin  of  the  iris 
the  pupillary  portion  makes  another  turn  backward, 
the      "  *  


lary  por 

- ^jpillaryi  

and  so  does  tne  sphincter  pupiUse,  which  is  seen  in 
cross  section  at  «. 


•From  Tpi«  and  iftnt^ia.,  loneliness,  want.       »<>From  a  privative,  and  Ipi«» 
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impossible  to  discover  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  iris,  and  so 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  remains  unknown.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  blood  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  laceration  of  Schlemm's  canal 
(Czermak). 

Treatment, — If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  after  the  injury  are  par- 
ticularly marked,  we  apply  iced  compresses  for  several  days;  in  other 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  injured  eye  under  a  bandage  and  to 
insure  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  secured,  if  need  be,  by  rest  in 
bed.  If  an  iridodialysis  can  be  made  out,  we  instill  atropine  in  order 
that  the  contracting  sphincter  shall  not  draw  the  iris  farther  away 
from  its  point  of  attachment;  in  radiating  lacerations,  however,  atro- 
pine is  contraindicated,  because  it  would  make  the  lacerations  gape 
still  more.  For  the  reabsorption  of  large  quantities  of  blood  diapho- 
retic treatment  may  be  initiated.  Iritis  is  generally  not  to  be  appre- 
hended after  injuries  of  the  iris  not  associated  with  the  perforation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  per- 
forating injuries,  see  page  331. 

IridodialyBis  is  sometimes  unintentionally  produced  in  operations  upon  the  iris. 
If  the  eye  that  is  being  operated  upon  makes  a  violent  movement  at  the  moment  when 
the  operator  grasps  the  iris  with  the  forceps,  the  iris  may  by  this  means  be  separated 
from  its  insertion  to  a  varying  extent,  or  even  in  part  be  torn  out  of  the  eye.  Great 
hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  always  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  accident. 
In  iridectomy  done  on  account  of  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  iridodialyBis  may  also  her  pro- 
duced in  the  following  way:  The  operator  grasps  the  iris  and  tries  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
wound.  To  effect  this  it  ought  first  to  be  set  free  from  the  pupillary  membrane.  But 
if  the  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  iris  is  very  firm,  the  two  do  not  separate, 
but  the  membrane  and  also  the  iris  of  the  opposite  side  follow  the  course  of  the  traction, 
so  that  an  iridodialysis  is  produced  upon  the  side  opposite  the  iridectomy.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  the  iris  ought  always  to  be  first  released  from  the  pupillary  membrane  by 
lateral  movements  of  the  forceps  before  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Iridodialysis  is  produced  in  a  non-traumatic  way,  when  neoplasms  of  the  ciliary 
body  grow  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  so  as  gradually  to  push  the  iris  away  from  ita 
insertion  (Figs.  188  and  195),  and  is  also  produced  by  traction  on  the  iris  (page  397). 

To  account  for  the  above-described  traimiatic  changes  in  the  iris,  two  factors  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  flattening  which  the  cornea 
undergoes  through  the  contusion,  and  because  of  which  its  circumference  and  conse- 
quently also  the  circle  of  insertion  of  the  iris  become  larger.  If  this  enlargement  takes 
place  suddenly,  the  iris  can  not  adapt  itself  to  it  and  tears  away  in  places  from  ita  inser- 
tion, so  that  iridodialysis  is  produced  (Arlt).  The  second  factor  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  blow  which  strikes  the  cornea  and  flattens  it  out  also  pushes  the  aqueous 
backward.  The  latter  tends  to  recede  and  pushes  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  is  formed  by  the  lens  and  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent  by  the  iris.  The  latter,  when  pushed  backward,  finds  a  support  in  the  lens 
except  at  the  marginal  portion  of  the  iris  which  lies  out-side  of  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
Here  the  posterior  chamber  is  deepest  and  is  bounded  posteriorly  only  by  the  feeble 
zonula  of  Zinn.  The  periphery  of  the  iris,  therefore,  forms  the  most  yielding  spot  in 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  one  which  is  the  first  to  give  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  receding  aqueous.  Hence  the  iris  is  bulged  out  backward 
by  the  aqueous  so  as  to  form  a  sac  extending  as  far  as  the  zonula,  or,  if  this  ruptures, 
extending  even  into  the  vitreous  (Fig.  193,  u).  The  direct  consequences  of  this  disloca- 
tion of  the  iris  are  threefold:  marked  stretching  of  the  fibers  of  the  iris  in  a  radial  direc- 
tion; dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and,  finally,  in  extreme  cases,  rupture  of  the  zonula. 
The  first  factor  may  result  in  iridodialysis.    The  sudden  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may 
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cauae  radiating  lacerations  of  the  sphincter  and  consequently  paralysis  of  the  latter. 
The  rupture  of  the  zonula  causes  tremulousnees,  subluxation,  or  luxation  of  the  lens. 
If  the  backward  dislocation  of  the  iris  and  the  consequent  recession  of  its  pupillary 
margin  are  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree  to  cause  the  latter  to  slip  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  lens,  the  lens  being  no  longer  held  in  place  by  the  zonula  wiU  slip  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  is  then  held  captive  by  the  iris,  which  again, 
contracts  behind  it  (luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber).  FinaUy,  the 
8ac4ike  intrusion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  iris  at 
one  spot  is  completely  reversed  and  points  straight  backward  (Fig.  193,  6)  and 
inversion  of  the  iris  is  produced  (Fdrster). 

A  small  sharp-edged  hole  may  be 
made  in  the  iris  by  foreign  bodies,  partic- 
ularly fragments  of  metal,  entering  the  eye. 
If  such  a  hole  is  not  blocked  by  blood  or 
exudation  it  never  grows  together  but 
remains  unchanged  all  through  life.  Upon 
this  fact  depends  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  commimication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  in 
seclusio  pupillse  by  making  a  small  hole  in 
the  iris  (transfixion,  §  158).  For,  provided 
it  is  not  inflamed,  the  iris  has  no  tendency 
to  cover  over  raw  surfaces  by  cicatrization 
as,  for  example,  the  cornea  does.  Thus  in 
the  iris  stump  which  is  produced  by  an 
iridectomy  we  find,  even  many  years  later, 
the  tissue  as  smoothly  divided  and  as  bare 
as  it  was  directly  after  the  operation 
(Fig.  112). 

After  injuries,  especially  concussions 
with  rupture  of  the  sclera,  there  is  often  produced  laceration  of  the  ciliary  body  at  its 
attachment  or  even  an  entire  separation  of  it  from  the  sclera.  This  sort  of  injury  is 
found  quite  often  in  anatomical  specimens,  while  clinically  it  cannot  be  diagnosticated, 
because  we  cannot  see  the  ciliary  body  in  the  living  eye.  By  laceration  of  this  sort  the 
anterior  chamber  is  placed  in  direct  conmiunication  with  the  space  between  the  sclera 
on  one  hand  and  the  ciliary  body  and  chorioid  on  the  other  (perichorioidal  space).  It 
thus  becomes  possible  for  the  aqueous  to  enter  this  space  and  detach  the  chorioid  from 
the  sclera  (see  Detachment  of  the  Chorioid,  §  78). 


FiQ.  193. — Intebsion  of  the  Iris.    Schematic. 

The  cornea  is  flattened,  and  consequently  the 
aqueous  is  pushed  backward  by  the  force  which 
acts  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  iris  in  its  lower  part,  u,  bulges  out  in 
the  form  of  a  sac,  but  at  it«  upper  part,  o,  is  com- 
pletely reversed,  so  as  to  point  straight  backward. 


III.  Tumors  of  the  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body. 

74.  1.  Cysts  of  the  Iris, — Serous  cysts  occur  in  the  iris.  These  are 
filled  with  a  clear  substance,  and  develop  within  the  stroma  of  the  iris, 
so  that  their  walls  are  formed  by  rarefied  iris  tissue  (Fig.  194).  They 
develop  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  and  grow  very  gradu- 
ally until  they  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  fill  half 
or  more  than  half  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Then  elevation  of  tension 
supervenes,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  eye  becomes  entirely  blind.  To 
prevent  this,  the  cysts  must  be  removed  in  season  by  an  operation. 
This  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  cyst;  the  forceps  is  entered  through  the  inci- 
sion, and  the  cyst,  together  with  the  adjoining  iris,  is  drawn  out  and 
excised.  Often  complete  removal  is  not  possible,  in  which  case  a  recur- 
rence of  the  cyst  is  to  be  expected,  which  will  require  a  new  operation. 
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2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Iris. — This  is  observed  in  children  and  young 
people.  It  occurs  as  disseminated  (miliary)  tuberculosis  and  as  conglobated 
(solitary)  tubercle — i.  e.,  either  in  the  form  of  small  nodules  or  as  a  larger 
growth  resembling  a  neoplasm.  In  the  milder  cases  recovery  may  take 
place,  while  in  the  severe  cases  the  eye  is  usually  lost.  The  treatment 
consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  combating  the  local  symptoms  of  iritis,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  tuberculosis  by  hygienic 
means,  internal  remedies,  and  injections  of  tuberculin.  But  if  the  disease, 
nevertheless,  keeps  on  and  bHndness  is  impending,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  eye  by  enucleation,  that  it  may  not  be  the  source  of  a  further  extension 
of  the  tuberculosis. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  furthermore,  many  cases  of  chronic  iritis, 
in  which  real  tubercle  nodules  are  demonstrable  neither  clinically  nor 
anatomically,  are  yet  attributable  to  tuberculosis,   and  can  be  cured 

by  treatment  directed  against  it  (tuberculin 
injections).  It  is  unknown  whether  in  such 
cases  we  have  to  do  with  an  accumulation 
of  (perhaj)s  weakened)  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
tissues  of  the  iris  or  with  a  simple  toxin 
action. 

3.  Sarcomata. — Sarcomata  of  the  iris  are 
for  the  most  part  pigmented,  brown  tumors, 
which  grow  at  first  slowly,  afterward  more 
rapidly,  until  they  fill  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  finally,  breaking  through  the  envel- 
opes of  the  eye,  extend  their  growth  ex- 
teriorly. 

Sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body  remain  for 
a  long  time  unnoticed,  since  they  are  covered 
by  the  iris.  It  is  not  until  they  have  reached 
a  certain  size  that  they  are  seen  as  a  brown 
projection  behind  the  iris,  or  are  recognized 
by  their  growing  forward  into  the  anterior 
chamber  (Fig.  195).  This  latter  process  takes 
place  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber,  where  they 
SfTt^'fiterl''"*''*''*'^'^^^''*"'*     push  the  iris  away  from  its  insertion  (irido- 

dialysis).  With  regard  to  their  subsequent 
course,  sarcomata  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  resemble  those  which 
spring  from  the  chorioid,  to  which  reference  must  be  made  for  particu- 
lars (§  79). 

The  only  treatment  for  these  tumors  is  radical  removal,  which  should 
be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  Very  small  sarcomata  of  the  iris  can 
be  removed  by  iridectomy,  those  parts  of  the  iris  which  bear  the  nod- 
ules of  the  tumor  being  excised.  Larger  sarcomata  of  the  iris,  and  also 
sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  body,  require  the  enucleation  of  the  eye 
without  delay. 


Fia  194. — Ctst  of  thk  Ibib. 

The  ojrst  occupies  the  inner 
lower  portion  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. It  is  round,  gray,  and  trans- 
lucent, and  displays  on  its  surface 
delicate,  radiating  fibers,  which 
belong  to  the  interior  layers  of  the 
iris.  Its  upper  and  outer  margin 
covers  the  somewhat  distorted  pu- 
pil, which  appears  as  a  dark  oval 
spot  showing  through  the  cyst  at 
a  point  about  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  Bordering 
the  cyst  on  the  outer  side  is  a  ver- 
tical, white,  linear  cicatrix  in  the 
cornea,  originating  from  a  perfor- 
ating injury  that  was  caused  by 
a  kick  from  a  hoof  thirty  years 
before.  From  all  sides  the  iris 
is  drawn  into  the  cicatrix,  and, 
owing  to  the  tension  thus  pro- 
duced, the  part  of  the  iris  that  runs 
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Serou8  cysts  of  the  iris  are  a  very  rare  affection.  They  appear  under  the  form  of 
grayish,  transparent  vesicles  whose  anterior  wall  usually  shows  still  one  or  two  fibers 
of  rarefied  iris  tissue,  and  also  some  pigment.  When  they  have  reached  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  they  flatten  out  upon  it,  while  the  cornea  at  the  point  of  apposition 
becomes  cloudy,  as  it  always  does  when  in  contact  with  foreign  tissue.  Meanwhile  the 
cyst  has  already  reached  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and  pushes  it  forward  into 
the  pupil,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  kidney-shaped,  and  afterward  even  reduced  to  a 
slit.  Moreover,  the  cyst  keeps  extending  backward,  too,  and  thus  causes  tilting  and 
afterward  opacity  of  the  lens.  All  these  factors  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  vision,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  frequently  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  whose  vision  has  already  been  im- 
paired by  the  injury. 

Cases  of  congenital  serous  cjrsts  have  been  observed;  also  cases  of  pearl  cysU,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  serous  cysts  by  their  contents,  which  are  pultaceous,  tallowy, 
or  like  gruel;  in  rare  cases  hairs  are  also  found  in  them. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  cysts  has  proved  that  their  walls  are  formed  by 
iris  tissue,  while  their  inner  surface  is  lined  with  epithelium,  which  secretes  the  serous 
contents  of  the  cyst;  in  the  pearl  cysts  the  pultaceous  contents  are  formed  by  the 
epithelial  cells  wUch  are  constantly  thrown  off  from  the  inner  surface  and  undergo 
fatty  disintegration. 


Fig.  106. — Melano-sarcoma  op  the  Ciuart  Boot.    Horizontal  Section  thbouqh  the  Left 
Eyebau.  of  a  Thirtt-eight-tear-old  Woman.    Magnified  2X1. 

The  tumor  starts  from  the  nasal  side,  n,  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  most  anterior  portions  of 
the  ohorioid,  and  forms  a  hemisphere  extending  into  the  mterior  of  the  eye.  The  bright  spots  and 
striffi  in  the  tumor  represent  crom  sections  of  the  numerous  broad  and  thin-walled  blood-vessels.  At 
its  anterior  border  the  new  growth,  which  has  perforated  the  root  of  the  iris,  has  pushed  its  way  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  was  visible  in  the  living  eye  as  a  brownish  mass  filfing  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber.  'The  iris  is  detached  from  its  insertion  by  the  tumor  (iridodialysis).  Behind  the  iris  the 
sarcoma  bulges  forward  nearly  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  nasal  portion  of  the  lens  having  disappeared  by 
eroeion,  and  so  given  way  to  the  advancing  tumor.  The  lens  has  consequently  suffered  but  an  incon- 
siderable displacement  to  the  temporal  side — enough,  nevertheless,  to  make  its  edge  abut  against  the 
apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  there  and  flatten  them  out  somewhat.  The  lens  is  transparent,  and  the 
lens  capsule  uninjured.  The  retina  is  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  new  growth,  but  elsewhere  is 
detached.  There  was  no  detachment,  however,  in  the  living  eye,  this  condition  having  been  caused 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  in  the  hardening  fluid.  Before  enucleation  the  eye  had  normal  ten- 
tion  and  a  visual  acuity  of  ^. 

We  have  as  yet  no  certain  explanation  for  the  development  of  cysts  except  for  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  namely ,  the  traumatic  cysts.  Normally  there  are  nowhere  in  the 
iris  either  glands  or  epithelium  so  that  retention  C3rsts  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
epithelium  must  have  gotten  into  the  iris  from  the  outside.  How  this  is  possible  is  clear  to 
us  when  we  remember  that  in  the  process  of  healing  in  wounds  of  the  cornea  the  epi- 
thelium on  the  surface  usually  grows  rapidly  down  into  the  deeper  parts  (epithelial 
indipping,  Fig.  112).  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  epithelium  extends  beyond  the 
inner  orifice  of  the  wound  and  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  that  case  it  grows  on  along 
the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  covers  both  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
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and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  196,  D  and  6).  Such  a  formation  of  an  epithelial 
lining  for  the  anterior  chamber,  which  may  receive  the  name  of  an  arUerior-chamber 
cystf  can  not  be  diagnosticated  clinically,  since  the  epithelium  is  transparent;  but  it  is 
very  destructive  to  the  eye  as  it  leads  to  increase  of  tension  because  the  epithelial  lining 
hinders  filtration  through  the  sinus  of  the  chamber.  If  the  iris  abuts  on  the  pos- 
terior orifice  of  the  wound  the  epithelium  as  it  grows  into  the  deeper  parts  gets  into  it 
(Fig.  196) ;  it  pushes  the  layers  of  the  iris  further  and  further  apart  and  becomes  devel- 
oped into  an  iris  cyst  (Stolting). 

Cyst-like  structures  (pseudocysts)  may  be  produced  by  the  fact  that  portions  of 
the  anterior  chamber  become  sacculated  by  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  and 
portions  of  the  posterior  chamber  by  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  lens — such 
sacculated  portions  afterward  dilating  from  accumulation  of  the  liquid  contained  in 
them. 


Fio.  196. — Migration  op  Epithelium  into  the  Interior  of  the  Eye.    Ma^^fied  30  X  1. 

After  an  operation  by  flap  incision  for  a  nenile  cataract  a  good  healing  took  place  at  first  but  after 
two  years  increa.>*e  of  tension  set  in.  Tlie  eye  became  blind  and  had  to  be  enucleated  because  of  the 
constant  pain.  The  figure  shows  the  site  of  the  scar  which  lies  altogether  in  the  corneal  tissue,  but. 
nevertheless,  is  covered  by  the  limbus.  L.  Ho  is  the  upper  or  peripheral,  and  Hu,  the  lower  or  central 
lip  of  the  wound.  The  epithelium  of  the  limbus  grows  over  both  lips  of  the  wound  down  into  the  deeper 
parts  and  hence  forms  a  hollow  tube  whose  lumen,  however,  in  many  places  has  disappeared  owing  to 
the  free  surfaces  being  in  apposition.  Since  the  epithelial  tube  does  not  extend  in  a  straight  line  ia 
its  passage  to  the  deeper  parts  the  section  has  not  traversed  it  in  its  whole  length  but  shows  only  sep- 
arate portions  of  it.  Thus  we  see  the  epithelial  indipping  on  the  surface,  agam  in  the  middle  of  the 
scar  a  portion  of  the  epithelial  tube,  and  lastly  far  clown  the  opening  of  the  tube  into  the  anterior 
chamber  at  the  spot  where  Desceraet's  membrane,  D,  was  cut  througn.  The  epithelium  winds  over 
this  cut  edge  and  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane  in  a  single  layer  of  cells.  On  the 
other  side,  the  epithelium  lines  the  surface  of  the  iris,  J,  forming  here  a  stratum  consisting  of  several 
layers.  The  light  spots,  6,  in  the  epithelium  are  produced  by  mucous  degeneration  of  individual  cell* 
(beaker  cells).  Since  the  epithelium  lines  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  it 
forms  an  anterlor-rhamher  cyst  (vVMntersteiner). 

The  upper  edge  of  the  cut  in  Descemet's  membrane  is  turned  somewhat  forward  and  is  separated 
by  scar  tissue  from  the  lower  edge.  This  scar  tissue,  on  the  one  hand,  juts  somewhat  into  the  wound 
canal  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attaches  the  iris  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  wound  canal.  In  the 
iris  we  can  recognize  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  sphincter  pupilla*  (at  J),  and  behind  this  a  nodular 
inflammatory  infiltration,  K.  Between  the  latter  and  the  scar  tissue  lies  an  islet  of  epithelium  inclos- 
ing a  small  cavity.  This  epithelium  is  likewise  derived  from  the  epithelial  tube  which  had  entered 
the  wound  canal,  but  the  connecting  part  between  the  latter  and  the  epithelial  vesicle  has  not  been 
traversed  by  the  section  and  hence  this  vesicle  appears  here  like  an  islet  of  epithelium.  The  latt«r  «)n- 
Btitutes  the  first  l>eginning  of  an  iris  cyst.  If  the  eye  had  not  been  enucleated  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle 
would  probably  have  become  progressively  larger,  so  that  the  vesicle  would  have  penetrated  further 
and  further  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  The  iris  would  thus  have  been  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  layer  of  tissue  which  would  have  formed  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  cyst.  In  time 
perhaps  the  epithelial  tube  lying  within  the  corneal  scar  might  have  disappeared  by  a  process  of  atro- 
phy, so  that  the  cyst  of  the  iris  would  liave  appeared  like  an  independent  epithelial  structure. 
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Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cjrsts  of  the  iris  are  the  cysticercus  vesideSf  which 
in  very  rare  cases  are  observed  in  the  anterior  chamber.  They  either  lie  free  in  the 
latter  or  are  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  a  disease  that  is  well  understood,  as  it  can  be  produced 
experimentally.  Cohnheim  has  shown  that  tuberculous  iritis  can  be  set  up  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tuberculous  masses  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  tuberculous  masses 
(fragments  of  excised  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands,  granulations  removed  from  tuber- 
culous joints  by  scraping,  etc.)  must  be  aseptic — i.  e.,  free  from  pyogenic  germs — as 
otherwise,  upon  their  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  violent  irido-cyclitis  or 
even  panophthalmitis  would  be  produced,  by  which  the  eye  would  be  destroyed.  It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  employ  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  for  the  inoculation.  The 
fragments  of  tuberculous  tissue,  when  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  excite 
there  a  slight  irritation,  which,  after  a  few  days,  disappears  again.  As  the  fragments  of 
tissue  themselves  are  also  rapidly  absorbed,  the  eye  soon  appears  perfectly  normal 
again,  as  if  the  inoculation  had  remained  without  result.  But  in  twenty  or  thirty  days 
afterward  the  eye  begins  to  become  red  once  more,  and  the  phenomena  of  iritis  make 
their  appearance;  at  the  same  time  small  gray  nodules  are  noticed  in  the  iris.  These 
increase  in  number,  become  confluent,  afterward  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  finally 
break  their  way  through  to  the  outside.  Generally  the  animal  experimented  on  after- 
ward perishes  from  the  development  of  general  tuberculosis  due  to  infection  starting 
from  the  eye.  Tuberculous  iritis  is  employed  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  tuber- 
culous nature  of  excised  pieces  of  tissue,  for  which  purpose  we  introduce  the  latter  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  a  rabbit's  eye,  and  see  if  tuberculous  nodules  develop  after  the 
usual  period  in  the  iris. 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  experimentally  introduced  in  animals  is  a  primary 
tuberculosis,  but  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  in  man  is  secondary — ^i.  e.,  has  originated  from 
another  tuberculous  focus  somewhere  in  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  iris,  signs  of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  organs  (lungs,  lymphatic 
glands,  bones,  etc.)  are  also  found.  In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  patients  appear  to 
have  been  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  their  eye  trouble,  but  even  in  these  cases 
a  primary  tuberculous  focus  (e.  g.,  caseous  bronchial  glands),  although  not  demonstrable 
clinically,  must  be  assumed  to  exist — ^in  fact,  the  iris,  on  account  of  its  protected  situa- 
tion, can  not  be  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  from  without,  as,  for  example,  the  con- 
junctiva can,  in  which  primary  tuberculosis  is  not  so  very  rare. 

DissemiruUed  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  occurs  in  man  under  the  form  of  an  iritis,  which 
presents  as  its  characteristic  feature  the  small,  gray,  transparent  nodules  spoken  of. 
These  keep  changing  slowly,  some  disappearing  while  others  are  being  newly  formed. 
Recovery  may  finally  take  place;  not  infrequently,  however,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
occurs  in  consequence  of  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  The  disease  often  develops  in  both  eyes. 
Kemoval  of  individual  nodules  through  excision  by  an  iridectomy  of  the  portion  of  iris 
bearing  them  is  generally  useless,  since  new  nodiiles  form  afterward  in  other  parts  of 
the  iris. 

The  solitary  tubercle,  as  so  far  observed,  is  confined  to  one  eye.  It  either  develops 
simultaneously  with  the  miliary  nodules,  or,  more  frequently,  without  them  and  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  iritis,  so  that  it  resembles  a  neoplasm;  indeed,  it  was  at  first 
described  as  such  by  Von  Graefe,  under  the  name  of  granuloma,  because  Virchow,  who 
made  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  tumor,  described  it  as  granulation  tissue.  Its 
subsequent  course  seems  at  first  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm,  since  the  tumor 
keeps  steadily  enlarging,  and  finally,  perforating  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  pushes  out 
in  the  form  of  an  exuberant  growth.  But  then,  instead  of  a  larger  tumor  develop- 
ing from  this,  which  keeps  growing  on  indefinitely,  the  growth  breaks  down,  so  that 
ultimately  nothing  is  left  of  the  eyeball  but  an  atrophic  stump.  Haab  was  the  first  to 
bring  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  tumors,  formerly  designated  as  granulomata,  are 
tubercles.  As  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  however,  this  mistake  in  diagnosis  would 
be  of  little  significance,  since  enucleation  is  indicated  alike  m  the  case  of  a  neoplasm 
and  in  that  of  a  granuloma.  The  eye  which  harbors  a  granuloma  is,  in  fact,  lost  for 
purposes  of  vision,  and  may  become  the  source  of  a  general  tuberculous  infection. 
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The  name  of  granuloma  of  the  iris  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  granulating  pro- 
lapses of  the  iris  when  they  develop  into  small,  mushroom-shaped  growths.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  this  designation;  it  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confusion  with  the  tubercles 
called  granuloma,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  incorrect  assumption  that  the  growth 
in  question  is  a  neoplasm. 

Solitary  tuberculous  tiunors  have  also  been  observed  in  the  ciliary  body. 

Besides  occurring  in  tuberculosis,  iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules  also  occurs  in 
leuchffimia  and  pseudoleuchsemia.  Under  the  name  of  ophthalmia  nodosa  is  denoted  the 
affection  resembling  tuberculosis  produced  by  the  entry  of  caterpillar  hairs  into  the 
conjunctival  sac.  Some  weeks  or  months  later  nodules  develop  with  violent  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  in  the  iris  and  often  also  in  the  conjimctiva  and  cornea.  Examination 
of  the  excised  nodules  shows  that  they  contain  caterpillar  hairs  (Pagenstecher  and 
others). 

Benign  tumors,  called  melanomataf  occur  in  the  iris.  They  are  found  under  two 
different  forms:  The  first  consists  in  the  outgrowth  of  a  blackish  tumor  from  the  stroma 
of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  kind  of  melanoma  arises  from  the  proliferation 
of  the  chromatophores  of  the  iris.  The  second  kind  of  melanoma  has  its  seat  at  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  It  develops  from  the  cells  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer 
at  the  spot  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  at  the  edge  of  the 
pupil.  Here  small  blackish-brown  nodules  develop  which  project  into  the  pupil.'^ 
Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  they  become 
separated  from  the  pupillary  margin  and  then  lie  free  in  the  anterior  chamber.  A  feature 
common  to  both  kinds  of  melanoma  is  that  they  are  benign  tumors  which  reach  only  a 
certain  size.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  known  in  which  pigmented  sarcomata  have  after- 
ward developed  from  melanomata  of  the  first  kind. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  iris  sometimes  presents  difficulties.  A 
non-pigmented  nodular  tumor  in  the  iris  may  be  a  syphilitic  growth  (papule  or  gumma) » 
a  solitary  tubercle,  an  unpigmented  sarcoma,  or  a  granulation  tmnor  which  had  formed 
about  a  foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  iris.    The  distinguishing  marks  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  granulation  tumors  contain  most  vessels  and  are  hence  usually  reddish. 
The  vascularity  of  the  sarcomata  varies,  but  is  often  also  quite  considerable;  the  syph- 
ilitic growths  have  fewer,  the  tuberculous  masses  scarcely  any  vessels  passing  through 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  tubercles,  small  gray  tubercidous  nodules  of  characteristic 
appearance  are  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  tmnor. 

2.  Papules  of  the  iris  are  situated  only  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  margins — never 
at  other  spots — ^while  other  tumors  may  take  their  origin  from  any  point  whatever  of 
the  surface  of  the  iris. 

3.  With  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  tumors,  iritis  appears  earlier  than  with  sar- 
comata. 

4.  Tubercle  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  in  people  under  twenty,  while  both  the  other 
kinds  of  tumors  usually  occur  after  that  age. 

5.  Particular  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  general  examination  of  the 
patient,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  is  any  evidence  pointing  to 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  iris,  or  symptoms  of  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  are 
found  in  other  organs,  and  for  this  purpose  the  diagnostic  injection  of  tuberculin  and 
the  deviation  of  the  complement  by  Wassermann's  test  may  be  employed  as  an  aid. 
In  doubtful  cases  it  is  justifiable  to  initiate  an  energetic  mercurial  treatment,  from  the 
result  of  which  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor. 

Among  the  pigmented  tumors,  pigmented  sarcomata  and  melanomata  (pf  the  first 
variety)  resemble  each  other  exceedingly.  They  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
only  by  determining,  from  the  previous  history  or  from  observation,  whether  a  process 
of  growth  is  going  on  or  not. 

As  tumors  of  very  rare  occurrence  may  be  mentioned:  Vascular  tumors  (Mooren, 

"Such  pigmentary  outgrowths  occur  normally  and  greatly  developed  in  the  iris  of  the  hone« 
forming  the  so-called  giape  kernels. 
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Schirmer);  myomata  (Lagrange),  myo-sarcomata  (De  Wecker  and  Iwanoff,  Dresch- 
feld,  Deutschmann),  and  endotheliomata  (Franke,  Wintereteiner)  springing  from  the 
ciliary  muscle;  epithelial  growths  resembling  adenoma  and  carcinoma,  orginating  from 
the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  (Badal,  Lagrange,  Lawford,  etc.);  metas- 
tatic carcinoma  (Uhthoff);  hypernephroma  (Ghana);  and,  lastly,  lepra  nodules  (Bull 
and  Hansen). 

IV.    DiSORDEKS   OF  MOTILITT   OF  THE   IrIS. 

75.  Disorders  of  motility  of  the  iris  manifest  themselves  in  dimin- 
ished reaction  of  the  latter,  but  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  This  alteration  is  particularly  striking  when  the  disease 
affects  but  one  eye,  so  that  a  difference  in  the  pupils  (anisocoria  ")  re- 
sults. This  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition,  since 
in  the  normal  state  the  two  pupils  are  of  the  same  size  under  all  cir- 
cumstances [see,  however,  page  374]»  The  pathological  alterations  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  comprise  dilatation  (mydriasis),  and  contraction 
(miosis)  of  the  pupil.  Either  of  these  conditions  may  be  brought  about 
by  spasm  (active  or  spastic  processes)  or  by  paralysis  (passive  or  para- 
lytic processes).  Spastic  mydriasis  is  produced  by  active  contraction 
of  the  dilatator;  paralytic  mydriasis,  on  the  contrary,  by  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  The  converse  is  true  of  miosis;  spastic  miosis  being 
referable  to  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  paralytic  miosis  to  pa- 
ralysis of  the  dilatator. 

(a)  Mydriasis. 

Spastic  mydriasis  accompanies  conditions  of  cerebral  irritation  of 
the  most  widely  differing  kinds  [and  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
(see  page  433).  It  is  produced  artificially  by  cocaine.  In  spastic  mydri- 
asis the  pupil  usually  still  reacts  (distinction  from  paralytic  mydriasis). — D.j 

Paralytic  mydriasis  is  far  more  frequent.  It  is  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  whose  branches  innervate  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  sphincter  pupillse  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  These  two  muscles  are  hence  generally  found  to  be  paralyzed 
simultaneously  (ophthalmoplegia  interna  [or  interior]).  The  oculo- 
motor paralysis  may  be  a  diffused  one — i.  e.,  affect  several  or  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerve — or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  pupil  (either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  muscle  of  accommodation).  Such  isolated 
paralyses  occur — 1.  In  syphilis.  2.  In  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  most  frequently  in  tabes  and  progressive  paralysis,  which 
are  also  so  often  connected  with  syphilis.  3.  Through  the  action  of 
poisons.  Among  these  belong,  above  all,  the  alkaloids  known  as  my- 
driatics. Paralysis  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation  also  occurs  in 
case  of  poisoning  by  the  toxic  principles  of  putrefaction  (rotten  meat, 
fish,  sausages,  etc.).     4.  After  diphtheria  (cf.  §  151). 

Paralysis  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation,  occurring  after  con- 

From  a  privative.  I<roc,  equal,  and  Kopri,  pupil. 
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tusions  and  in  case  of  increased  tension,  are  accounted  for  by  an  en- 
tirely local  lesion  of  the  sphincter  and  the  muscle  of  accommodation. 
In  the  case  of  contusions,  besides  the  concussion,  small  lacerations  and 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  muscles  are  also  met  with.  In  the  case 
-of  increased  tension  the  paralysis  is  produced  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
nerves,  with  which  afterward  is  associated  an  actual  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibers. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  complete  blindness  (amaurosis)  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  motility  of  the  iris,  but  simply  as  a  phys- 
iological cessation  of  the  pupillary  reflex  when  the  perception  of  light 
is  absent. 

(6)  Miosis. 

Spastic  miosis  is  observed  in  beginning  meningitis.  The  greatest 
degree  of  spastic  miosis  is  produced  by  the  alkaloids  which  contract 
the  pupil  (miotics) ;  other  poisons,  such  as  opium  and  morphine,  chloral, 
;and  nicotine,  also  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  in  less  d^ree. 

Paralytic  miosis  is  one  of  the  most  ynportant  symptoms  of  paral3^is 
(of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Moreover,  it  very  frequently  accompanies 
spinal  lesions,  especially  tabes  dorsalis,  and  also  occurs  as  a  spinal  symp- 
tom in  progressive  paresis.  This  spinal  miosis  is  very  often  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  ceased  to  react  to  Ught,  while  it  still 
contracts  synchronously  with  acconmiodation  and  convergence  (Argyll- 
Robertson's  symptom;  see  page  375).  [Spinal  miosis  may  be  spastic. 
Paralytic  is  distinguished  from  spastic  miosis  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
the  pupil  does  not  and  in  the  latter  it  usually  does  dilate  under  cocaine. — D.] 


Enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  pupil  in  themselves  cause  no 
considerable  interference  with  vision  if  they  are  not  combined  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  Hence  they  are  but  seldom,  in  them- 
selves, the  subject  of  treatment;  their  chief  significance  lies  in  their 
being  an  important  symptom  of  a  deeply  seated  and  widespread  dis- 
order. This  latter,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  alone  the  object  of  treatment. 
Paralytic  mydriasis  may  be  treated  symptomatically  by  miotics  and 
electricity. 

If  the  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  slight  and  neither  pupil  shows  any  great  variations 
from  the  average  pupillary  width  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  pupils  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  abnormal  one.  If  for  example  the  right  pupil  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  left,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  mydriasis  of  the  right  eye  or  a  miosis  of  the  left 
is  present.  The  distinction  is  to  be  made  by  carefully  testing  the  reaction  of  each  pupil, 
this  being  done  by  alternately  shading  and  illuminating  both  eyes  at  once.  The  pupil 
which  shows  the  less  marked  reaction  of  the  two  is  the  diseased  one. 

Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  symptoms  which  Homer 
was  the  first  to  describe  fully.  The  pupil  is  contracted  through  paralysis  of  the  fibers 
which  dilate  it — a  fact  which  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  non-dilatation  of  the 
pupil  when  the  eye  is  shaded.  The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
m  the  two    lyes  is  hence  much  more  striking  in  a  feeble  than  in  a  bright  light 
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(Fig.  197).  The  palpebral  fissure  is  smaller  in  consequence  of  drooping  of  the  upper  lid. 
This  moderate  ptosis  is  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibers  in  the 
upper  lid  described  by  MUller  (the  musculus  tarsalis  superior),  which  are  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic.  The  eyeball  itself  often  seems  to  have  simk  back  into  the  orbit  and 
to  be  less  tense.  An  important  symptom  is  the  difference  in  the  fullness  of  the  vessels 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  In  a  recent  paral3rBis  the  face  is  redder  and  warmer  on  the 
paralyzed  side;  afterward,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  paralyzed  side  being  paler, 
cooler,  and  no  longer  sweating  (a  thing  easily  made  out  in  men  by  the  hat  lining,  which 
is  stained  with  sweat  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other).  The  causes  of  sympathetic 
paralysis  are  usually  the  coarser  lesions,  and  most  frequently  pressure  on  the  nerve 
from  tiunors  in  the  neck,  such  as  goiter 

or  enlarged  lymphatic  glands.    More  ^ 

rarely  it  is  caused  by  traumatisms 
(among  which  are  fractures  of  the 
clavicle)  and  by  operations,  e.  g.,  the 
extirpation  of  tiunors  [and  sympa- 
thectomy]. Furthermore,  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  apex  of  a  lung,  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes,  syrin- 
gomyelia, or  injury  of  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  neuritis  of 
the  cervical  plexus,  have  been  observed 
as  the  cause  of  sympathetic  paralysis. 
Iivnumy  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
cause.  The  paralysis,  in  addition  to 
the  inconsiderable  disfigurement  due  to 
the  slight  ptosis,  causes  no  annoyance, 
and  not  infrequently  is  first  discovered 
accidentally  by  the  physician.  It  is 
commonly  incurable. 

[Irritation  of  the  cervical  stfmpathetic 
is  characterized  by  pallor  of  the  face 
and  increased  secretion  of  sweat,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  (from  spasm  of 
Mtiller's  muscle),  and  very  slight  exoph- 
thalmiis.  It  is  produced  by  the  instil- 
lation of  cocaine,  and  may  be  caused 
by  irritative  lesions  in  the  neck  and 
cervical  cord  (in  syringomyelia  and  as 
a  prodrome  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic).     (Wilbrand  and  Saenger.) — D.] 

Under  the  name  of  hipptis  is  designated  a  pathological  condition  which  consists 
in  a  constant  and  rapid  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Since  even  under  physio- 
logical conditions  the  pupil  never  renuiins  quite  at  rest,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
physiological  and  pathological  inquietude  of  the  pupil,  and  many  believe  that  a  genuine 
hippus  does  not  exist. 

For  disorders  of  motility  of  the  ciliary  body,  see  under  the  anomalies  of  acconuno- 
dation  (}  151). 


Fio.  197. — Lbft-mdbd  Sympathetic  Pahaltsu. 

At  eyes  when  turned  toward  the  light,  B,  eves 
when  turned  away  from  the  light.  In  both  cases  the  left 
pupil  is  narrower  than  the  right,  but  the  difTerence 
IS  more  pronoimoed  in  the  second  case  when  the  right 
pupil  is  widely  dilated  because  of  the  darkness.  The 
upper  hd  on  the  left  side  hangs  somewhat  lower 
(ptosis),  than  on  the  right  side,  and  moreover  the 
lower  lid  rises  somewhat  higher,  as  can  be  made  out 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  eve  the  dis 
the  border  of  the  lid  and  the  lower 


from  the  fact  that  in  this  eve  the  distance  between 

the  lower  margin 
cornea  is  smaller.    The  greater  elevation  of  the  lower 


of  the 


lid  is  caused  partly  by  the  paralvsis  of  the  mus- 
culus tarsalis  mfenor,  partly  oy  the  enophthalmus, 
which,  however,  in  this  case  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  millimetre. 


V.  Congenital  Anomalies  op  the  Iris. 

76.  1.  Membrana  PwpiUaris  Perseverans  [persistent  pupillary  mem- 
brane].— This  consists  of  a  gray  or  brown  tissue  which  lies  upon  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  and  is  usually 
connected  with  the  iris  by  brown  filaments.    Very  frequently,  however, 

there  are  simply  a  few  brown  dots  present  on  the  lens  capsule  or  only 
28 
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one  or  two  filaments  that  run  from  one  portion  of  the  pupillary  margin 
to  the  opposite,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  pupil,  or  that  pass  from  the 
iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  They  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
posterior  synechia  remaining  after  iritis,  but  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
rise  from  the  pupillary  margin  itself,  but  outside  of  it,  from  the  circulus 
iridis  minor,  which  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (c,  Fig.  198), 
and  which,  as  embryology  shows,  gives  off  the  vessels  for  the  pupillary 
membrane. 

2.  Coloboma^^  Iridis, — Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  always 
situated  below.  The  pupil  is  continued  downward  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  growing  narrower  all  the  time,  so  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a 
pear  with  its  small  end  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  199). 
The  sphincter  encompasses  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma,  too,  as  far  as 

Fio.  198.  FiQ.  199. 


Fio.  198. — Remains  of  the  Pupillary  Membrane.  This  rises  under  the  form  of  a  small  fila- 
ment, c,  from  the  circulus  iridis  minor,  and  runs  to  the  pupil,  in  the  center  of  which  it  becomes  attached 
to  a  small,  round,  white  capsular  opacity.  In  spite  of  the  filament,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  has 
retracted  widelv  under  atropine,  so  that  the  filament  is  greatly  elongated;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
iris  is  prevented  by  two  posterior  synechis  (a  and  6)  from  submitting  readily  to  the  action  of  atropine. 
(See  explanation  to  Fig.  174.) 

Fio.  199. — Congrnital  Coloboma  of  the  Iris.  Enlarged  2X1.  The  pupil  as  a  whole  is  dis- 
placed downward,  so  that  its  upper  border  lies  approximately  behind  the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
continued  below  into  the  coloboma,  and  is  hence  pear-shapcKl.  The  circulus  minor  grows  more  and 
more  narrow  below,  so  that  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  coloboma  it  is  no  longer  visible;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  black  fringe  belonging  to  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  is  here  proportionately  broader.  The 
contraction  fiurows  of  the  ins  are  present  only  in  its  upper  part. 

the  apex  of  the  latter.  Congenital  coloboma  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  artificial  one  made  by  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  the  sphincter 
is  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because  it  has  been  excised; 
it  is  seen  to  end  with  sharp  edges  at  the  dividing  line  between  pupil 
and  coloboma  (cf.  Fig.  408).  Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  very  frequently 
combined  with  coloboma  in  the  chorioid  and  in  the  ciliary  body  (see 
§  80),  and  sometimes  also  with  a  small  notching  of  the  edge  of  the 
lens  (coloboma  of  the  lens)  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  coloboma 
in  the  iris. 

3.  Irideremia  (Aniridia). — The  iris  may  be  wanting  either  alto- 
gether or  all  except  a  small  residual  portion.  This  defect  is  frequently 
complicated  with  congenital  opacities  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens. 

4.  Ectopia  Pupillof}^ — Even  in  the  normal  eye  the  pupil  is  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  center,  but  is  usually  placed  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  it.     While  usually  this  can  be  noticed  only  upon  careful  exami- 

" From  JtoAdSuiMa,  mutilation 


"  l*  rom  JtoA68u>Ma,  mutilation. 

>*  Also  called  corectopia,  from  Kopri,  pupil,  ix,  out  of,  and  roiro^,  place. 
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nation,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  so  great  as  to  be 
obvious  at  once;  indeed,  the  pupil  may  be  Situated  quite  eccentrically ^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin.  The  displacement  is  oftenest 
observed  to  occur  upward  and  outward,  and  is  frequently  complicated 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  lens  (ectopia  lentis-^Fig.  200). 

The  congenital  anomahes  above  described  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  both  eyes.  They  are  apt  to  be  inherited,  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  they  are  often 
also  met  with  in  conjunction  with  other  congenital  anomalies.  For 
the  latter  reason  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  often  much  more  consid- 
erable than  would  be  expected  from  the  optical  conditions.  In  such 
eyes  there  frequently  exists  very  great  myopia,  hypermetropia,  or  astig- 
matism, or  deficient  development  of  the  retina 
or  even  of  the  entire  eye  the  latter  being  con- 
siderably smaller  than  usual  (microphthalmus). 
Such  eyes,  moreover,  are  more  subject  than  nor- 
mal ones  to  disease — (e.  g.,  to  irido-chorioiditis, 

glaucoma,  and  cataract).  Fiq.  200.— Ectopia  Pupill^ 

_       .                    .„                   ,            .        -                            ,  "^  Lentis.    Riobt  Etb. 

PersiaierU   puviUary  membrane  is  of   comparatively  rpu^     ^1  •        *»       j    ,- 

-              .                rz-jf                     -   e     J.      *     J.      r.             J  The  pupil  is  pretty  wide  (5 

frequent  occurrence  in  newborn  infants,  but  afterward  mm.),  and  not  regularly  cir- 

disappeara,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  remnants  of  SJu^'xh**bro^''^^**^i  *®™P**" 

it  persist  during  the  whole  life.     The  brown  filaments  of  the  iris  displays  tl^'con" 

stretching  from  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  are  ^V^M?^  furrows.    The  lens  is 

,,       ,^*,        L-uuL  ui-^xj        J  1        J  slightly  cloudy,  smaller  than 

blood-vessels  which  have  been  obliterated  and  enveloped  normal,  and  displaced  in  a  di- 

in  pigment.  Where  they  are  attached  to  the  lens  capsule,  '^*ii°°hat'1?*i2i^*^**  °'  ^^^ 
the  latter  frequently  shows  a  punctate,  densely  white  '         ***  ^' 

opacity  (Fig.  198,  c).    These  brown  filaments  do  not  hin- 
der the  free  movement  of  the  pupil.     Moreover,  under  atropine  the  pupil  dilates  ad 
maximum  without  suffering  any  change  in  its  roundness,  because  the  filaments  are  so 
extremely  extensible.     This  is  another  mark  distinguishing  them  from  the  acquired 
synechiffi  due  to  inflammation. 

Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  occurs  under  different  forms.  Besides  the  pear- 
shaped  colobomata  above  described  there  are  occasionally  observed  some  in  which  the 
pupil  has  the  shape  of  a  keyhole,  as  in  artificial  coloboma.  A  special  variety  is  the  bridge 
coloboma.  In  this  the  pupil  is  separated  from  the  coloboma  by  a  narrow  thread  of  iris 
tissue,  which  stretches  like  a  bridge  from  one  pillar  of  the  coloboma  to  the  other.  Incom- 
plete colobomata  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence;  there  is  then  simply  a 
shallow  notching  of  the  pupillary  margin,  or  the  portion  of  the  iris  corresponding  to  the 
coloboma  is  distinguished  by  a  different  color,  this  being  generally  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris  at  this  point. 

With  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  often  associated  a  pear-shaped  appearance  of  the  cornea, 
due  to  narrowing  of  the  latter  below. 

For  the  way  in  which  a  coloboma  develops  see  page  461;  and  with  regard  to  the 
frequent  congenital  anomalies  in  the  coloration  of  the  iris,  see  page  353  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CHORIOID 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Chorioid. 

77.  Inflammation  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis),  if  it  remains  con- 
fined to  this  membrane,  produces  neither  external  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation nor  pain.  The  eye  looks  normal  externally,  and  the  disease 
manifests  itself  to  the  patient  only  through  the  disturbance  in  sight — 
to  the  physician,  only  through  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  But  if 
the  disease  passes  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uvea  it  becomes  recog- 
nizable exterioriy  through  the  symptoms  of  cyclitis  and  iritis  {irido- 
chorioiditis). 

Chorioiditis  is  distinguished  as  non-suppurative  or  as  suppurative, 
according  as  the  exudates  disappear  again  by  resorption  or  lead  to  the 
formation  of  pus.  The  ordinary  variety  of  chorioiditis  is  the  non-sup- 
purative form,  which  is  known  as  chorioiditis  exudativa.  Non-sup- 
purative irido-chorioiditis  generally  runs  a  chronic  coiu^se,  being  known 
as  irido-chorioiditis  chronica  (see  page  410).  In  suppurative  chorioi- 
ditis it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to 
the  posterior  division  of  the  eye.  As  a  rule,  the  condition  present  is 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  all  the  membranes  lining  the  interior 
of  the  eye — an  inflammation,  therefore,  which  in  severe  cases,  rightly 
bears  the  name  of  panophthalmitis. 

A,  Chorioiditis  Exudativa  (Non-Suppurativa), 

Symptoms. — Exudative  chorioiditis  appears  for  the  most  part  un- 
der the  form  of  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  scattered  over  the  cho- 
rioid (Figs.  201  and  202).  While  still  recent  they  appear,  when  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  as  yellowish,  indistinctly  outlined  spots  which  lie 
beneath  the  retinal  vessels  upon  the  red  fundus  oculi.  The  spots  are 
produced  by  an  infiltration  of  the  chorioid  with  exudate  which  hides 
the  red  of  the  chorioidal  vessels;  furthermore,  the  overl5ang  retina  is 
clouded  and  gray,  and  covers  the  subjacent  chorioidal  mass  as  with  a 
faint  veil  (Fig.  201).  In  proportion  as  the  exudate  disappears  by  re- 
sorption the  chorioid  again  comes  into  view,  but  in  an  altered  ^tate; 
it  is  atrophic,  deprived  of  its  pigment,  and  in  part  converted  into  cica- 
tricial connective  tissue.  Hence,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  exudate, 
the  diseased  spot  is  seen  to  grow  lighter  in  color.  Where  the  chorioid 
has  become  altogether  atrophic,  a  white  spot  is  formed,  because  the 
white  sclera  then  shows  through;  in  other  cases  remains  of  the  vessels 
and  of  the  pigment  are  recognized  in  the  white  cicatrix.  Afterward  the 
pigment  often  prohferates,  so  that  the  chorioiditic  spots  appear  lined 
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with  black  pigment  or  covered  with  black  spots  (Fig.  202).  The  decolor- 
ized or  pigmented  spots  remaining  after  chorioiditis  may  properly  be 
characterized  as  cicatrices  of  the  chorioid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  retina,  since  it  directly  adjoins  the  chorioid, 
must  be  sympathetically  affected  in  those  spots  where  the  chorioid  is 
diseased.  If  the  implication  of  the  retina  is  particularly  prominent,  we 
speak  of  retino-chorioiditis.  Moreover,  the  exudates  from  the  chorioid 
pass  not  only  into  the  superimposed  retina,  but  also  through  the  latter 
into  the  vitreous.  Opacities  of  the  vitreous  thus  produced  are  hence  an 
almost  constant  accompaniment  of  chorioiditis. 


Fig.  201. — Recent  Chobioiditis.  (After  Oeller.) 

A  man  twenty-six  years  of  age  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  had  noticed  for  one  or  two  weeks  flashes 
of  light  and  dark  blue  spots  before  the  eye.  Along  the  large  retinal  vessels  starting  from  the  papilla 
there  is  a  whitish  (sdematous  cloudiness  of  the  retina.  The  chorioiditic  spots  are  arranged  irregularly 
about  the  macula  lutea.  The  most  recent  spots  are  the  ones  that  are  most  centrally  situated;  they  are 
grayish-yellow  with  hazy  outlines  and  without  distinct  markings.  They  represent  an  inflammatory 
opacity  of  the  retina  over  the  chorioiditic  focus  which  is  hence  concealed.  In  the  older  spots,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  outer  lower  quadrant,  these  foci  show  through  the  cloudy 
retina  under  the  form  of  more  sharply  outlined  disks  of  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  papilla  and 
of  a  gray  color  with  a  lighter  center. 

It  is  the  implication  of  the  retina  and  vitreous  which  causes  dis- 
turbances of  vision  of  various  kinds,  and  thus  directs  the  patient's  at- 
tention to  the  eye.  The  vision  is  diminished  ajs  a  whole  on  account  of 
the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  and  the  hypersemia  of  the  retina.  But 
in  those  spots  in  which  inflammatory  foci  exist,  sight  may  be  entirely 
abolished,  so  that  insular  defects  (scotomata)  are  present  in  the  field  of 
vision  (see  page  112).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  over  the  focus 
of  inflammation  is  pushed  forward  and  its  elements  are  displaced  from 
their  normal  situation  (Fig.  207  B),  objects  whose  images  fall  on  the  retina 
may  appear  distorted  (metamorphopsia) ;  straight  lines,  for  instance,  appear 
bent  in  various  directions.    Frequently  also  objects  appear  smaller  than 
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they  are  (micropsia)  [or  in  the  atrophic  stage  look  larger  than  they  are 
(retinal  macropsia).  See  page  114. — D.]  As  long  as  the  inflammation 
is  recent,  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  retina  manifest  themselves; 
subjective  sensations  of  light  (photopsiae)  exist,  such  as  spots  before 
the  eyes,  sparks  and  balls  of  fire,  etc.  These  phenomena  cause  the  patient 
annoyance  and  anxiety,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree.  When,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  and  of  the 
superimposed  layers  of  the  retina  has  taken  place,  signs  of  absence  of 
function — i.  e.,  gaps  in  the  field  of  vision — take  the  place  of  the  signs  of 
irritation.     The  influence  that  the  scotomata  exert  upon  the  sight  in 
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Fio.  202. — Chorioiditis  Dissei«inata.     (After  De  Wecker.) 

That  the  chorioiditis  has  attacked  a  myopic  eye  can  be  reooKnized  from  the  atrophic  crescent 
which  incloses  the  papilla  upon  the  tempond  side.  The  crescent  is  sharplv  defined  by  the  scleral 
ring  on  the  side  next  to  the  papilla,  and  by  the  pigment  ring  on  its  temporal  side,  and  shows  everywhere 
remains  of  the  chorioidal  vessels  and  also  of  pij^ment.  The  chorioiditic  foci  occupy  chiefly  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  the  fundus.  They  are  white,  with  a  lining  of  pigment  of  greater  or  less  width;  many 
also  have  spots  of  pigment  in  their  interior.  The  retinal  vessels  are  perfectly  distinct  as  they  paas 
across  the  spots  ana  their  pigment — i.  e..  they  lie  in  front  of  the  latter. 

general  depends  primarily  upon  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  fundus. 
Peripherally  situated  scotomata  cause  but  little  disturbance  of  vision, 
even  when  they  are  pretty  numerous;  and  if  they  occur  only  in  one  or 
two  places  they  usually  escape  the  patient's  notice  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  scotoma  occupies  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot  the 
disturbance  of  vision  is  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  case  it  is  trivial; 
direct  vision  is  then  destroyed,  and  the  eye  becomes  unserviceable  for 
fine  work.  The  first  case  would  be  met  with  in  the  chorioiditis  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  201  and  202,  the  second  in  Figs.  204  and  206. 

The  course  of  chorioiditis  is  chronic,  it  taking  many  weeks  for  the 
foci  of  exudation  to  be  converted  into  atrophic  spots.  The  opacities 
of  the  vitreous  last  even  longer — often,  in  fact,  permanently.  But  cho- 
rioiditis is  chiefly  dangerous  because  of  its  tendency  to  recur,  in  consequence 
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of  which  new  foci  of  inflammation  are  constantly  developing  in  the  cho- 
rioid,  so  that  the  latter  is  finally  covered  all  over  with  old  and  recent  spots. 
With  this  is  ultimately  associated  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve, 
so  that  obstinate  cases  of  chorioiditis  terminate  in  partial  or  total  blindness. 
When  the  affection  of  the  chorioid  is  well  advanced,  clouding  of  the  lens 
(cataracta  complicata)  is  almost  always  associated  with  it. 

Etiology. — Exudative  chorioiditis  is  a  frequent  disease,  which  is  ob- 
served at  all  ages.  Among  its  most  ordinary  causes  is  syphilis,  both 
acquired  and  hereditary.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  cases  also  of  con- 
genital chorioiditis  have  been  observed.  Chorioiditis  may  also  be  caused 
by  general  disorders  of  nutrition  of  various  sorts,  such  as  anaemia,  chlo- 
rosis, tuberculosis,  scrofula,  etc.  It  is  supposed  that  in  such  cases  the 
condition  is  one  of  benign  disseminated  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid.  In 
many  cases  of  chorioiditis  the  cause  remains  obscure. 

Myopia  is  often  complicated  with  changes  in  the  chorioid,  it  being  a 
rare  exception  to  find  the  latter  normal  in  high  myopia  (Figs.  204  and  206). 
The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  this  case  are,  to  be  sure,  less  those  of  a 
chorioiditis  proper  than  of  a  primary  atrophy  caused  by  the  stretching 
which  the  chorioid  necessarily  undergoes,  when  the  entire  posterior  seg- 
ment of  the  sclera  bulges  backward,  as  is  the  case  in  extreme  myopia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chorioiditis  must  regard  mainly  the 
etiological  factor.  When,  as  in  syphilis,  this  is  readily  amenable  to  ther- 
apy, favorable  results  are  promptly  attained — in  fact,  syphilitic  chori- 
oiditis offers  the  best  prognosis,  as  by  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment 
speedy  improvement  in  most  cases,  and  often  even  an  entire  cure,  can  be 
obtained.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  nature  of  the  chorioiditis  is  tuber- 
culous, tuberculin  injections  (see  page  67)  with  invigorating  general  treat- 
ment are  advisable.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  always  able  to  prevent  the 
frequent  recurrences  which  may  still  lead  ultimately  to  destruction  of  sight. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  changes  should  aim  to  produce  rapid 
resorption  of  the  exudate  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina  and  also  in  the 
vitreous.  Suitable  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or,  when  necessary,  a  treatment  by  inunction,  which,  even  in 
non-syphilitic  cases,  can  do  good  service  through  its  absorptive  action; 
furthermore,  diaphoresis  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt  solution. 
In  marked  hypersemia  of  the  fundus,  bloodletting  may  be  performed 
by  the  application  of  six  to  ten  leeches  behind  the  mastoid  process. 
Besides  these  measures  we  must  enforce  what  may  be  called  the  hygiene 
of  the  eyes — that  is,  the  avoidance  of  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
protection  of  them  from  light  by  dark  glasses  or,  when  necessary,  by 
rest  in  a  darkened  room. 

The  distinction  between  recent  exudates  and  old  atrophic  spots  in  the  chorioid  is 
based  upon  the  following  signs:  Exudates  are  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  color,  do 
not  have  a  sharp  outline,  and  present  to  view  no  chorioidal  vessels;  retinal  vessels, 
which  by  chance  nm  over  them,  show  by  their  bending  that  a  projection  of  the  retina 
exists  here,  due  to  the  prominence  formed  by  the  exudate.  The  atrophic  spots  are 
pure  white,  and  have  an  irregular  but  sharp  outline,  often  formed  by  a  pigmented  band. 
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Pigment  spots  abo  lie  in  the  white  spot  itself;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  growth  of  pigment 
becomes  so  excessive  that  the  spots  finally  become  entirely  black.  Moreover,  remains 
of  the  chorioidal  vessels  are  visible  within  the  atrophic  area.  Sach  vessels  not  infre- 
quently present  thickened,  white-looking  walls,  or  are  even  quite  obliterated  and  con- 
verted into  light-colored  cords. 

In  cases  of  old  retino-chorioiditis  the  pigment  often  migrates  from  the  chorioid 
into  the  retina.  That  the  pigment  is  in  the  retina  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  retinal 
vessels  in  the  spots  where  this  pigment  lies  are  covered  by  it,  whereas  they  pass  over 
pigment  that  is  situated  in  the  chorioid  and  are  hence  not  hidden  by  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  affects  only  the  pigment  epithelium,  which 
gradually  disappears.  Then  the  stroma  of  the  chorioid,  with  its  vessels  and  pigmented 
intervascular  spaces,  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is  developed  the  picture  of  a  tessel- 
lated fundus  resembling  that  observed  as  a  physiological  condition  but  much  clearer 
cut  (Fig.  204).  This  occurs  both  in  diseases  of  the  chorioid  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  retina,  to  which  the  pigment  epithelium  belongs.  Besides  being 
found  in  certain  forms  of  chorioiditis,  this  change  is  abo  found  in  glaucoma,  in  myopia 
of  high  degree,  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  retinitis  syphilitica,  etc.  In  old  people,  quite 
small,  yellowish  white  spots,  often  surrounded  by  a  dark  fringe,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  chorioid.  They  correspond  to  crystalloid  outgrowths  of  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the 
chorioid,  over  which  the  pigment  epithelium  has  undergone  destruction. 

Chorioiditis  occurring  in  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  is  distinguished,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  latter,  into  different  forms: 

1.  Chorioiditis  centralis  is  characterized  by  changes  occurring  directly  in  the  region 
of  the  macula  lutea.  It  thus  causes  a  central  scotoma.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  it 
is  probably  myopia,  which,  if  of  high  degree,  leads  late  in  life,  almost  without  exception, 
to  changes  in  the  yellow  spot,  which  are  mainly  of  an  atrophic  nature  (Figs.  204  and  206). 
Inflammatory  changes  at  this  spot  are  often  found  in  syphilis,  in  which  the  region  of  the 
macula  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  large  exudate,  transformed  later  into  a  bluish-gray 
mass  of  connective  tissue.  Circumscribed  disease  of  the  macular  region  may  also  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  injuries  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  such  as  contusions,  the  entry  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  vitreous,  etc.,  so  that  the  macula  must  be  regarded  as  a  particu- 
larly vulnerable  spot  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  Finally,  there  is  observed  in  old 
people  a  disease  of  the  macula  which  usually  affects  both  eyes  about  equally,  and  is 
referable  to  senile  changes.  [This  causes  marked  impairment  of  sight,  especially  for 
near  work,  even  when  but  little  change  is  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. — D.] 

2.  Chorioiditis  disseminata  is  characterized  by  numerous  round  or  irregular  spots 
which  are  scattered  over  the  fundus  (Figs.  201,  202).  This  is  an  eminently  chronic 
variety,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  new  spots  are  being  constantly  formed.  Often 
this  takes  place  discontinuously;  i.  e.,  aft«r  a  long  interval  suddenly  a  number  of  new 
foci  develop,  as  if  the  morbific  agent  had  been  carried  by  the  blood-current  to  different 
parts  of  the  chorioid  at  the  same  time. 

In  old  cases,  the  chorioid  is  studded  all  over  with  spots,  which  in  many  places 
become  confluent,  so  that  for  a  large  part  of  its  extent  the  fundus  looks  spotted. 
The  sight  may,  nevertheless,  still  be  pretty  good,  if  only  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea 
remains  intact.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  hypersemia  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve  is  present,  but  later  both  become  atrophic.  The  papilla  takes  on  a  dirty  grayish- 
red  color  and  loses  its  sharp  outline  (chorioiditic  atrophy),  the  retinal  vessels  are  fewer 
and  are  greatly  contracted. 

A  special  form  of  chorioiditis  disseminata  is  the  chorioiditis  areolaris,  first  described 
by  Fdrster.  In  this  the  first  foci  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot,  while  the 
subsequent  ones  make  their  appearance  at  a  constantly  increasing  distance  from  the 
latter.  The  most  recent  foci,  therefore,  are  always  those  situated  at  the  periphery. 
The  behavior  of  the  individual  spots  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  course  pur- 
sued by  chorioiditic  patches;  the  most  recent  spots  are  entirely  black,  and  afterward 
slowly  enlarge,  and  at  the  same  time  become  decolorized  from  the  center  toward  the 
edge.  They  look  then  like  black  rings  inclosing  a  white  center,  and  at  last  they  get  to 
be  almost  entirely  white. 
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Fig.  203.7— Optic-nerve  Entrance  in  Myopia. 

A.  Ophthalmoscopic  Image  of  the  Papilla. — The  papilla,  h-c,  is  of  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  with 
its  lonf(  axis  vertical.  In  its  outer  half  it  shows  the  large  physiological  excavation,  upon  whose  floor 
are  visible  the  gray  stipplings  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  the  central  vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  excavation.  Adjoining  the  outer  border  of  the  papilla  and  not  sharply  separated  from  it  is  the 
bright  orescent,  a-6  (distraction  crescent).  This  is  of  a  white  color,  while  the  papilla  itself  is  reddish. 
The  crescent  is  covered  with  brownish,  elongated  markings,  representing  remains  of  the  stroma  pig- 
ment of  the  chorioid.  The  temporal  border  of  the  crescent  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  chorioid  adjoin- 
ing it  is  somewhat  more  pigmented  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorioid  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nasal  border  of  the  papilla  shows  a  somewhat  lighter  coloration  in  the  space  between  c  and  d,  so  that  a 
yellowish  crescent,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  more  than  a  suggestion  of  one,  is  formed  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  disk  (supertraction  crescent). 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  Magnified  14  X  1. — The 
optic-nerve  funiculi,  wherever  they  consist  of  medullated  fibers,  are  colored  black  by  Weigert's  hspma- 
toxylin  stain;  between  them  can  be  seen  the  septa,  which  remain  unstained,  and  the  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  central  artery  and  central  vein.  The  black  staining  ceases  abruptly  at  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  In  front  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  presents  the  physiological  exca^- 
vation.  This  is  a  depression  whose  floor  at  its  deepest  part  is  formed  by  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The 
temporal  wall  of  the  excavation  slopes  down  quite  gradually  from  the  retina.  The  nasal  wall  declines 
abruptlv,  and  shows  the  cross  section  of  the  centred  vessels.  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  eyeball  and  also  passes  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  the  eye:  it  looks  as  if  these 
latter  had  been  drawn  to  the  temporal  side,  and  the  optic  nerve  to  the  nasal  side,  so  that  there  has 
occurred  a  displacement  of  these  two  structures  with  reference  to  each  other — a  displacement  which 
is  moet  marked  where  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclera  and  chorioid — i.  e.,  in  the  sclerotico- 
chorioidal  canal.  Consequently,  the  temporal  wall  of  the  latter  is  turned  somewhat  forward,  and 
hence,  since  the  overlying  retina  is  transparent,  comes  into  view  when  looked  at  from  in  front  (with 
the  ophthalmoscope),  forming  a  bright  crescent  extending  from  6  to  the  ix>int  a,  where  the  pigment 
epithelium  begins.  The  stroma  pigment  of  the  chorioid  extends  somewhat  farther  inward  than  does 
the  pigment  epithelium,  and  is  consequently  seen  under  the  form  of  brown  spots  upon  the  light-col- 
ored crescent.  The  nasal  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  is  turned  partly  backward,  so  that  it  has  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  most  nasally  situated  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  c-d.  As  the  displacement  affects  not 
only  the  aperture  in  the  sclera  but  also  the  chorioid,  the  latter  is  also  drawn  up  over  the  nasal 
bottler  of  tne  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  point,  c.  Since  now  this  nasal  portion  of  the  papilla,  being  cov- 
ered by  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  is  not  distinctly  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  papilla  appears 
contracted  in  its  horizontal  diameter.  Nevertheless,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  that  is  thus  con- 
cealed glimmers  through  its  covering,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  under  the  form  of  an  ill-defined  yellow- 
ish crescent  at  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  {c-d  in  Fig.  A).  The  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  with 
reference  to  the  sclera  is  shared  in  by  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve.  The  dural  sheath,  du,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing arachnoid  sheath,  ar^  are  separated  from  the  nerve,*  especially  at  its  temix>ral  side,  and  the 
intervaf^inal  space,  v,  v,  is  consequently  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pial  sheath,  p,  lies  in  close 
apposition  to  the  nerve. 
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3.  ChorioidiHs  anterior  deposits  its  foci  of  exudation  at  the  periphery  of  the  chorioid. 
These  foci  are  therefore  readily  overlooked  if  we  neglect  to  examine  the  most  anterior 
portions  of  the  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Chorioiditis  anterior  occurs  most 
frequently  in  eyes  affected  with  excessive  myopia.  In  young  persons,  chorioiditis 
anterior  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis;  usually  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus  is  studded  with  roundish,  ink-black  spots  (see  page  280).  In  old  people, 
simple  pigmentary  changes  are  frequently  found  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  chorioid. 

The  variety  of  chorioiditis  which  is  spread  diffusely  over  the  whole  chorioid  is  always 
combined  with  a  coincident  affection  of  the  retina,  and  is  therefore  ordinarily  known 
as  retino-chorioiditis  or  chorio-retinitis.  In  the  typical  fashion  in  which  it  was  first 
described  by  FOrster  this  occurs  in  eyphilia  [E,  Fig.  256  CJ.  In  recent  cases  the  retina 
appears  clouded,  and,  furthermore,  the  entire  fundus  is  veiled  by  a  fine  punctate  haxi- 
ness  of  the  vitreous;  moreover,  circumscribed  exudates  may  also  be  present  in  the 
chorioid  and  the  retina.  These  occupy  mainly  the  region  of  the  macula,  and  iisually 
appear  under  the  guise  of  large  or  small  irregular  patches,  which  are  of  a  gray  or  dirty 
yellow  color  and  are  ill  defined,  so  that  they  are  discovered  only  upon  careful  examina- 
tion with  the  erect  image  and  with  the  pupil  dilated.  In  the  later  stages  the  cloudiness 
of  the  retina  disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  atrophy;  at  the  same  time  a  migration  of 
pigment  under  the  form  of  numerous  black  spots  takes  place  into  the  retina,  especially 
at  its  periphery,  so  that  there  is  produced  a  picture  very  similar  to  that  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa  (see  §  97).  A  similar  finding  is  sometimes  had  in  cases  of  chronic  diseases 
(either  inflammations  or  new  growths)  of  the  liver  associated  with  jaundice.  There 
then  ensues  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  of  hemeralopia  a.  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  chorioid  and  retina  with  pigmentation  of  the  latter  (ophthalmia  hepatica). 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  myopia  consist  in  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  dose 
by  the  papilla  and  in  foci  of  disease  at  other  spots  of  the  chorioid,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea. 

(a)  Atrophy  of  the  chorioid  at  the  border  of  the  optic  disk  begins  at  the  temporal 
side  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  light-colored  crescent  (distraction  creecetU, 
called  conus  by  Jftger,  Fig.  203  A,  ah).  This  is  accounted  for  by  Stilling  as  being  due 
to  the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve-head  toward  the  temporal  side.  As  such  crescents 
often  occur  in  emmetropic  eyes,  their  mode  of  development  has  already  been  considered 
on  page  90.  In  near-sighted  eyes  the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  occurs  much 
more  regularly  and  to  a  much  greater  extent.  As  the  wall  of  the  sclerotico-chorioidal 
canal  is  pulled  away  from  the  optic  nerve  on  the  temporal  side,  the  sclera  and  chorioid 
are  pulled  up  over  the  nerve  to  a  like  degree  on  the  nasal  side  (Fig.  203,  cd).  At  the 
nasal  side  the  optic  nerve  shows  through  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  and  hence  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  we  see  along  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  a  somewhat  hazy  yellowish 
crescent  (aupertraction  crescent — ^Weiss).  With  the  displacement  of  the  waUs  of  the 
orifice  for  the  optic  nerve  there  is  afterward  associated  atrophy  of  the  adjacent  chorioid, 
which  now  allows  the  sclera  to  show  white  through  it.  In  this  way  the  white  surface 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve  grows  constantly  in  circumference  and  then 
extends  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  nerve  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  latto-, 
xmtil  finally  the  papilla  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  white  zone  (circumpapiUary 
atrophy;  also  called  annular  staphyloma — Fig.  204) .  The  name  staphyloma  is  properly 
applied  to  a  bulging  of  the  sclera,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  atrophy  of  the  chorioid 
which  is  the  result  of  the  bulging.  The  circumpapiUary  atrophy  is  generally  broadest  on 
the  outer  side,  where  it  started.  In  the  atrophic  area  the  fundus  is  either  a  pure  white,  if 
the  chorioid  there  has  completely  disappeared  and  the  sclera  comes  into  view;  or  remains 
of  chorioidal  tissue,  such  as  vessels  and  pigment,  are  still  present  in  it  in  varying  amount. 

The  beginner  in  ophthalmoscopy  regularly  falls  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  the 
atrophic  zone  that  surrounds  the  papilla  as  comprised  in  the  latter,  and  of  considering 
the  entire  disk -shaped,  white  surface  as  a  specially  large  papilla.  The  boimdary  between 
papilla  and  circumpapiUary  atrophy,  in  fact,  is  not  well  defined,  the  papilla  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  atrophic  area  mainly  by  its  red  color.  Indeed,  the  papilla  often 
appears  so  red  by  contrast  with  the  white  surface  surrounding  it,  that  one  might  regard 
it  as  hypersemic. 
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When  the  atrophic  areas  are  large  the  papilla  displays  an  elliptical  shape,  the  short 
axis  of  the  ellipse  coinciding  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  atrophic  zone.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  is  broadest  outward,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  papilla  forms  an 
upright  ellipse  (Fig.  204).  This  change  of  shape  must  in  part  be  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  papilla,  being  pushed  toward  one  side  in  consequence  of  the  bulging  of  the 
sclera,  is  seen  in  perspective  foreshortening.  But  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  sclera  and  chorioid,  which  on  the  outer  side  have  moved  away  from  the  border  of 
the  papilla,  have  been  drawn  up  over  the  border  of  the  latter  on  its  inner  side  (super- 
traction  crescent). 

The  retinal  vessels  that  emerge  from  the  papilla  are  thin  and  are  marked  by  their 
straight  course — ^looking  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  the  stretch. 


Fio.  204.— Fttndub  in  Mtopza  of  High  Degrxk.    (In  i>art  after  De  Wecker.) 

The  papilla  ia  oblong-oval  and  has  a  physiological  excavation  to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  en« 
ifatuioe  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  bv  atrophic  chorioid,  the  staphyloma  posticum.  This 
is  very  broad  on  the  temporal  side,  and  consists  there  of  two  divisions;  the  outer,  more  pigmented  one, 
«howing  with  especial  distinctness  the  remains  of  the  chorioidal  vessels.  On  the  nasal  side,  the  staphy- 
loma is  narrower,  is  lined  by  a  rim  of  pigment,  and  is  of  irregular  contour.  In  one  of  the  outlying 
portions  is  noticed  a  posterior  ciliary  artery  which  enters  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera.  The  rest  of 
the  fundus  is  tessellated  in  such  a  way  that  the  vascular  network  of  the  chorioid  is  clearly  recognised* 
The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  occupied  b:^  chorioiditic  changes,  consisting  partly  in  an  overgrowth 
•of  pigment  (the  small  black  specks),  partly  m  atrophy  (the  white  patches). 

Sometimes  two  or  even  three  contrasting  zones  are  present  in  the  circumpapillary 
Atrophy  which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  pigmentation,  and  often  also  lie  at  different 
levels,  and  which  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  development  and  enlargement  of  the 
staphyloma  have  taken  place  at  different  periods  (Fig.  204).  By  prohferation  of  the 
pigment,  brown  or  even  black  crescents  are  formed. 

The  line  separating  the  atrophic  zone  from  the  healthy  chorioid  is  often  sharply 
defined,  especially  if  formed  by  a  pigmented  margin.  In  other  cases  a  sharp  border  hne 
IB  absent,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  that  the  staphyloma  is  in  process  of  growth, 
so  that  an  advance  in  the  myopia  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  size  of  the  atrophic  area  is,  broadly  speaking,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  myopia,  but  variations  from  this  rule  very  often  exist  in  the  individual  cases — e.  g., 
g;reat  myopia  without  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  and  vice  versa.  Not  infrequently  also 
white  crescents  and  even  annular  white  zones  are  found  in  emmetropic  and  even  in 
hypermetropic  eyes. 
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What,  ophthalmoscopicaily  speaking,  we  call  a  staphyloma — ^i.  e.,  the  white  ring 
that  surrounds  the  papilla — is  indeed  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  sclera,  but  is  not 
quite  coincident  with  the  latter,  being,  in  fact,  less  extensive.  In  many  cases  of  extreme 
myopia,  however,  it  is  also  possible  to  recognize  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  limits  of 
the  actual  staphyloma  in  the  sclera  under  the  form  of  a  broad,  dark,  curved  line,  which 
usually  runs  in  the  red  fundus  along  the  inner  side  of  the  white  staphyloma  and  concen- 
tric with  the  latter.  In  well-marked  cases  we  can  see  from  the  parallactic  displacement, 
or  from  the  bending  of  the  retinal  vessels  as  they  pass  over  the  dark  curved  line,  that  the 
latter  corresponds  to  a  sudden  change  of  level  in  the  fundus  (staphyloma  verum). 
[The  line  in  this  case  is  sometimes  called  Weiss's  line. — D.] 


Nasal 


Temporal 


TiQ.  205. — Inferior  Crescent.    Erect  Image. 

The  bright  disk  which  at  first  glance  might  be  taken  for  an  enlarged  papilla  oonsist^  of  two  divi- 
sions. The  upper,  which  is  darker  and  of  reddish  hue,  is  the  papilla  proper,  which  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  oval.  Its  upper  border  is  semicircular,  its  lower  almost  rectilinear,  while  its  two  ends  are 
somewhat  pointed.  The  orifice  of  exit  of  the  vessels  lies  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  oval,  and  the 
vessels  as  they  emerge  are  at  first  all  directed  downward.  Hence  those  that  are  going  to  supply  the 
upper  half  of  the  retina  have  to  make  a  sharp  bend  in  order  to  take  the  proper  direction.  Thus  tne  whole 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  on  the  papilla  nas  a  peculiar  appearance  differing  from  the  normal.  The 
iower  division  of  the  light-colored  area  is  formed  by  the  crescent,  which  is  separated  by  a  still  brighter 
rim  from  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla.  The  crescent  is  unusually  large  in  this  case,  and,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  re<ldish  papilla,  is  partly  gray,  partly  white.  It  is  lined  by  a  delicate  rim  of  pif^ent, 
and  a  small  patch  of  pigment  also  lies  close  to  its  temporal  border.  The  fimdus  shows  the  pigmen^ 
tation  of  a  tessellated  oackground. 

White  crescents  are  also  observed  at  the  lotDer  border  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  205). 
These  resemble  in  their  appearance  the  acquired  crescents  due  to  myopia,  but  have  an 
altogether  different  significance.  They  are  congenital  and  are  associated  frequently 
with  astigmatism  and  almost  always  with  incomplete  acuity  of  vision  [which,  however, 
in  many  cases  can  be  raised  nearly  or  quite  to  the  normal  by  proper  glasses. — D.] 

With  the  circumpapillary  atrophy  of  the  myopic  eye  should  not  be  confounded 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papilla  from  other  causes.  Under  this  latter 
head  belong  atrophy  after  chorioiditis,  and  also]  the  atrophy  in  cases  of  glaucoma,  the 
so-called  halo  glaucomatosus. 

(6)  The  changes  of  the  chorioid  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lulea  make  their  appear- 
ance when  the  myopia  has  reached  a  high  degree.    Both  light-colored  and  pigmented 
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spots  are  found  (Fig.  204),  and  not  infrequently  also  white  branched  lines.  The  spots 
gradually  enlarge,  and  finally  coalesce  to  form  pretty  large  atrophic  patches,  which 
may  even  ultimately  become  united  with  the  staphyloma  surrounding  the  papilla.  In 
such  cases  of  extreme  myopia,  almost  the  entire  posterior  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  is  converted  into  a  great  white  patch.  Moreover,  hemorrhages  occur  in  myopic 
€yes,  and  that,  too,  preferably  at  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot.  Another,  though  rare, 
Alteration  found  in  myopic  eyes,  consists  in  the  formation  right  in  the  macula  of  a 
coal-black,  round  spot  which  gradually  grows  to  about  the  size  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  206). 
In  the  subsequent  course  of  this  condition  the  center  of  the  spot  grows  continually 
lighter.  It  is  the  changes  in  the  macula  lutea  that,  besides  detachment  of  the  retina, 
represent  the  greatest  danger  for  the 
extremely  myopic  eye.  They  do  not, 
like  detachment,  threaten  the  eye  with 
complete  bUndness,  but  they  render  it 
unserviceable  for  any  sort  of  fine  work. 
Besides,  they  are  much  more  frequent 
than  detachment  of  the  retina,  inas- 
much as  only  a  few  of  the  excessively 
myopic  attain  any  considerable  age 
without  being  affected  with  these 
changes. 

B.  Chorioiditis  and  Irido^horioi- 
C        ditis  Swpjmrativa,  Panoph- 
thalmitis. 

78.  The  feature  which  the 
diseases  above  named  have  in 
common  is  the  purulent  exudation 
into  the  vitreous.  This  is  the 
analogue  of  the  accumulation  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but       ^  ,  .     ,     .,   , 

.,,     .,        j.^                  xi_    X         I-  Fourteen  days  previously  a  black  spot  had  appeared 

Wltn  tne  ailterence  tnat  a   nypO-  before  the  eye  which  made  reading  impossible;  the  lines 

-^^T^^   ««**     ^:«««,.«««  «,:+U^,,A °^  ^®  ^^^^^  seemed  bowed.    The  papilla  is  surrounded 

pyon  can    disappear  without  en-  by  a  sone  of  atrophic  chonoid.    At  the  site  of  the  macula 

tailing  any  lasting  injury,  while  l;irt!^i^^S?  l\^e'h\T3^?^^^^^^ 
suppuration  in  the  vitreous  leads  f.';^^^,Jr^iSnto?aMc^ho*^^^^^^^^^ 

to  permanent  and  serious  changes  ^de  and  below,   Ue   two  small   streaky   hemorrhages. 

\  11  .        I.  1  ^°®  eyeground,  being  but  slightly  pigmented,  enables 

and     generally,     m     fact,     to     the  o**®  ^^  recognise  the  chorioidal   vessels:  between  the 

J      .  . .  £1-1  T  •!  papilla  and  macula  lutea  and  out  beyond  the  latter 

destruction     Ot     tne     eye.         Like  the    pigmentation    of    the    eyeground    is    irregularly 

I «.       _  x'L  •      XL        'J.  maculate.    Up  and  out  from  the  macula  lies  a  group  of 

hypopyon  tne  pus  m  the  vitreous  atrophic     white   spots,    representing    the    results    of 

is  thrown  out  by  the  membranes  •*''*^^^"*^  °' ''''  ^^°"°^^- 
that  line  the  cavity,  i.  e.,  by  the  ciliary  body  and  retina,  while  the  chorioid 
is  only  secondarily  implicated  in   the  inflammation.     Hence   the  term 
suppurative   chorioiditis,  which   is   commonly   employed,   is   not   quite 
suitable  (see  page  403). 

According  to  the  extent  and  the  degree  of  inflammation  we  dis- 
tinguish the  following  morbid  pictures. 

1.  Suppurative  Chorioiditis. — We  call  by  this  name  those  cases  in 
which  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  posterior  membranes 
of  the  eye,  i.  e.,  the  retina  and  chorioid.  Since  these  membranes  contain 
no  sensory  nerves,  even  a  purulentMnflammation  of  them  runs  its  course 


Fia.  206. — The  Central  Black  Spot  in  Myopia. 
Right  eye,  erect  image. 
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without  pain  and  without  external  evidences  of  inflammatory  reaction. 
Hence  exteriorly  the  eye  appears  normal,  and  we  simply  see  deep  in 
behind  the  lens  the  yellow  exudate  in  the  \itreous — abscess  of  the  vUre- 
ous  (Figs.  183  and  184).  Later  on,  this  is  transformed  into  a  membrane, 
by  the  shrinking  of  which  the  retina  is  detached  and  the  eyeball  becomes 
softer  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball).  From  the  start  the  sight  is  very  much 
reduced  by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and  later  is  as  a  rule  absolutely 
annihilated.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  portion  of  the  retina 
remains  attached,  and  that  a  residue  of  sight  is  preser\'ed. 

The  cases  of  simple  suppurative  chorioiditis  which  nm  their 
course  without  producing  an  external  inflammation  are  rare.  Generally 
the  inflammation  abo  soon  attacks  the  anterior  portions  of  the  uvea, 
that  is,  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.    We  then  get — 

2.  Suppurative  Irido-^horioiditis. — Not  only  may  this  develop 
from  an  inflammation  traveling  from  behind  forward,  but,  per  contra, 
an  irido-cycUtis  may  pass  backward  so  that  a  suppuration  in  the  vitre- 
ous is  associated  with  it.  The  clinical  picture  of  irido-chorioiditis  sup- 
purativa is  that  of  a  severe  irido-cyclitis  with  coincident  accumulation 
of  purulent  exudate  in  the  vitreous.  This  exudate,  it  is  true,  can  not  be 
recognized  in  this  case  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  simple  suppurative 
chorioiditis,  because  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber  (a  turbidity 
in  the  aqueous,  a  hypopyon,  a  pupillary  membrane)  often  interferes 
with  a  view  into  the  deeper  parts.  And  yet  it  is  in  these  cases,  which 
externally  look  like  a  violent  suppurative  irido-cyclitis,  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  determine  whether  the  purulent  inflammation  is 
present  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye  also,  because  upon  this  point 
depend  both  prognosis  and  treatment.  Indeed,  in  case  of  suppuration 
of  the  vitreous  the  eye  is  lost,  and  if  we  are  dealing  with  traumatic  cases, 
enucleation  is  indicated.  In  cases  in  which  the  exudate  in  the  vitreous 
can  not  be  seen  directly,  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  a  test  of  the 
light  perception  (see  §  156).  If  this  is  nearly  or  quite  abolished,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  retina  is  no  longer  functioning,  which  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  there  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  latter. 

The  outcome  of  purulent  irido-chorioiditis  may  be  a  gradual  shrivel- 
ing of  the  eye,  just  as  in  simple  suppurative  chorioiditis.  In  the  severest 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pus  accumulated  in  the  eye  breaks  through 
to  the  outside,  and  these  cases  are  denoted  as — 

3.  Panophthalmitis. — The  oedema  of  the  lid  increases  so  much  that 
the  physician  can  scarcely  separate  the  lids.  The  appearance  of  the 
eyeball  varies.  If  the  suppuration  originates  in  changes  in  the  anterior 
division  of  the  eyeball — e.  g.,  from  corneal  ulcers,  or  from  injuries — the 
symptoms  of  these  conditions  appear  in  the  foreground,  while  those 
cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  has  taken  its  origin  in  the  deeper  parts, 
show  the  picture,  portrayed  above,  of  a  yellow  exudate  behind  the  lens. 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  there  is  present  as  one 
of  the  chief  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis  marked  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
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ball  (exophthalmns)  with  abolition  of  movement.  The  pain  can  scarcely 
be  borne,  and  not  infrequently  annoying  photopsiae  also  are  present. 
There  is  fever,  and  vomiting  frequently  occurs,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease.  These  symptoms  keep  on  until  the  purulent 
exudate  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  makes  an  exit  for  itself  by  breaking 
through  the  sclera.  Perforation  takes  place  in  the  anterior  division  of 
the  sclera.  The  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  bulge  forward  at  some  spot, 
showing  the  yellowish,  discolored  sclera  through  it,  until  finally  sclera 
and  conjunctiva  are  perforated  and  the  purulent  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball are  slowly  extruded.  After  perforation  has  occurred  the  pains 
soon  cease,  and  the  eye  becomes  softer  and  ultimately  shrinks  up  to  a 
small  stump  {phthisis  bvlbi).  It  takes  at  least  six  to  eight  weeks  for  this 
result  to  be  attained  and  for  the  eye  to  become  perfectly  free  from 
pain. 

Panophthalmitis,  therefore,  is  a  purulent  irido-chorioiditi6  which 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and  is  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  two  additional  symptoms — protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
purulent  perforation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eye.  The  protrusion  is  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  tissues  behind  the  eye  and 
above  all  to  Tenon's  capsule;  and  just  as  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  are 
cedematous,  so  also  there  develops  a  marked  inflammatory  cedema 
behind  the  eye  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  protrusion  of  the  ball. 

Etiology. — The  three  categories  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye  are  essentially  the  same  process  and  differ  simply  in 
extent  (in  one  instance  being  confined  to  the  posterior  division  of  the 
eye,  in  the  other  affecting  the  whole  interior  of  the  ball)  or  else  differ 
in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  (termination  in  one  case  being 
in  gradual  shriveUng,  in  the  other  in  suppuration).  Hence  the  three 
categories  are  in  no  way  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another,  and 
there  are  transition  forms  between  them. 

So,  too,  the  etiology  of  all  three  is  alike.  It  is  always  a  case  of  an 
infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  pyogenic  germs.  The  infection 
may  originate  from  the  outside  or  have  its  source  in  the  body  itself. 

Infection  from  the  outside  {ectogenous  infection)  occurs — 

(a)  Most  frequently  from  penetrating  injuries  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
category  belong  unsuccessful  operations. 

(b)  From  the  passage  of  suppuration  from  without  inward,  in  the 
case  of  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  from  prolapses  of  the  iris 
that  are  covered  with  pus. 

(c)  As  a  process  starting  from  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  [or  even 
without]  incarceration  of  the  iris,  when  the  cicatrix  is  thinned.  Under 
this  head  belong  the  incarcerations  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  that 
not  infrequently  remain  after  cataract  operations.  Infection  takes 
place  in  these  cases  from  the  germs  penetrating  through  the  thin 
cicatrix  into  the  tissue  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  and  then  traveling  in 
the  latter  backward  into  the  eye.     The  starting  point  for  the  infection 
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of  the  old  cicatrix  may  be  afforded  by  inconsiderable  lesions  of  the  epi- 
thelium covering  the  cicatrix,  or  by  sudden  stretching  or  bursting  open 
of  the  latter.     [See  also  page  299.] 

Infection  by  carriers  of  infection,  which  arise  from  the  organism 
itself  (endogerums  infection),  takes  place — 

1.  Through  embolism,  septic  substances  from  a  focus  of  suppuration 
getting  into  the  circulation  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  In  this  way  metastatic  ophthalmia  develops.  This  is  one  of 
the  sjmaptoms  of  pyaemia,  and  most  frequently  of  that  form  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  puerperal  period  as  puerperal  fever.  Moreover,  we 
often  find  metastatic  purulent  chorioiditis  in  meningitis,  and  particularly 
in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  These  cases  are  observed  chiefly  in  children, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  mild  course,  so  that  in  rare 
instances  actually  some  small  degree  of  sight  is  still  retained. 

2.  By  transfer  of  inflammation  from  behind  forward  in  phlegmons 
in  the  orbit  and  in  thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  orbital  veins. 

3.  Suppurative  chorioiditis  is  often  obser/ed  in  meningitis,  and 
particularly  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  These  cases  are  observed 
chiefly  in  children,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  mild 
course,  so  that  in  rare  instances  actually  some  small  degree  of  sight 
is  still  retained.  The  chorioiditis  in  meningitis  is  generally  of  metas- 
tatic origin,  but  may  also  be  induced  by  direct  transmission  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  meninges  to  the  eyeball  along  the  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Treatment  can  not  save  the  sight  in  suppurative  chorioiditis.  In 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  too  violent,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  alleviating  the  pain  by  means  of  moist  warm  compresses  and  narcotics, 
until  the  shriveling  eyeball  becomes  gradually  destitute  of  sensation. 
If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  it  is  better  to  relieve  the  patient  of  a  long  and 
painful  malady  by  early  enucleation,  especially  when  the  disease  threat- 
ens to  go  on  to  panophthalmitis.  Enucleation  is  unconditionally  in- 
dicated in  all  traumatic  cases,  since  then  it  is  a  question  not  simply  of 
cutting  short  the  disease,  but  of  preventing  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
When  there  is  a  fully  developed  panophthalmitis,  enucleation  is  not 
without  risk  (on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  succeeding  suppurative 
meningitis).  We  do  better  therefore,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  open- 
ing the  eye  in  its  anterior  portion  either  by  abscising  the  cornea  or  by 
making  a  free  incision  in  the  sclera.  In  this  way  the  eyeball,  which  is 
tightly  distended  by  the  exudation,  is  freed  from  tension,  the  dischaige 
of  the  suppurating  contents  of  the  eye  is  accelerated,  and  thus  the  pain 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  cut  short.  When  the  eye  at  last 
becomes  shrunken  it  usually  remains  quiescent,  and  also  admits  of  an 
artificial  eye  being  worn  over  it.  Should,  however,  secondary  inflam- 
matory phenomena  set  in,  as  they  may  exceptionally  do,  in  the  shrunken 
eye,  its  enucleation  is  indicated. 
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Metastatic  ophthalmia  occurs  both  as  a  unilateral  and  a  bilateral  affection.  Cases 
of  the  former  kind  generally  afford  a  better  prognosis  as  far  as  the  pysemia  is  concerned, 
and  particularly  so  when  no  metastases  are  observable,  except  the  one  in  the  eye.  The 
prognosis  that  appertains  to  the  bilateral  cases  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  bad, 
even  for  life  itself. 

Many  cases  of  panophthalmitis  that  develop  suddenly,  and  to  all  appearances 
spontaneously,  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sjonptoms  of  a  pyaemia  whose 
point  of  origin  is  imdiscoverable.  In  children  suppiutition  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
sometimes  also  vaccination,  may  give  rise  to  pysemia  with  metastatic  ophthalmia. 

Besides  occurring  in  pysemia,  a  purulent  chorioiditis,  doubtless  also  of  metastatic 
origin,  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
variola,  scarlet  fever,  anthrax,  influenza,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  and  Weil's  disease. 

Most  cases  of  panophthalmitis  are  caused  by  injury.  If  the  latter  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  eye  is  extensively  opened,  the  purulent  exudate  may  be  discharged 
through  the  wound.  This  is  true  of  the  cases  of  panophthalmitis  after  extensive 
suppuration  of  the  cornea.  In  all  these  cases  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  not 
under  any  pressure,  and  hence  the  disease  nms  a  mild  course  with  but  little  pain 
and  slight  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  total  course,  too,  is  comparatively  quick, 
since  the  condition  can  proceed  without  waiting  for  the  sclera  to  be  perforated,  which 
always  requires  a  long  time.  Yet  not  infrequently  even  in  these  cases,  in  which  the 
purulent  exudate  pushes  out  through  the  wound,  perforation  of  the  sclera  by  pus  is  also 
seen  to  take  place  as  usual.  Panophthalmitis  after  severe  injuries  must,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  more  favorable  outcome  than  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis. 
The  former,  to  be  sure,  causes  more  violent  pain  and  leads  to  a  greater  degree  of 
shrinking  of  the  eye;  but  when.it  has  run  its  course  the  patient  has  a  lasting  respite. 
Plastic  irido-cyclitis,  on  the  other  hand,  often  for  years  produces  after-attacks  of 
inflammation,  and  may  also  give  rise  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye,  if  the 
patient  does  not  submit  to  enucleation  at  the  proper  time. 

For  the  exciting  germs  of  suppurative  chorioiditis  [metastatic  ophthalmia],  see 
page  36  [for  the  germs  of  ectogenous  inflammation,  see  page  34]. 

Apart  from  simple  incision  of  the  sclera,  different  methods  have  been  attempted 
for  cutting  short  the  com^  of  panophthalmitis,  particularly  enucleation  and  the  ablation 
of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  with  scooping  out  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball. 
In  fully  developed  panophthalmitis  enucleation  sometimes  results  in  purulent  menin- 
gitis, with  a  fatal  issue.  It  must  be  assumed  that  by  the  operation  the  blood  and  lymph 
passages  in  the  orbit  are  freely  opened,  and  thus  made  accessible  to  infection.  Whether 
the  scooping  out  (exenteration  or  evisceration)  of  the  suppurating  eye  is  a  less  dangerous 
procedure  is  questionable,  since  cases  of  death  after  this  operation  have  also  been  ob- 
served (Schulek).  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  some  cases  have  been  known  in 
which  fatal  meningitis  has  succeeded  a  panophthalmitis  without  any  operative  inter- 
ference. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Suppurative  Chorioiditis. — Cases  of  simple  suppurative 
chorioiditis  may  be  confounded  with  neoplasms  in  the  eyeball.  This  is  possible  because 
the  inflammation  in  these  cases  runs  so  sluggish  a  course  that  all  .external  signs  of  inflam- 
mation are  wanting.  The  eye  is  not  discolored,  the  iris  is  normal,  the  aqueous  and  lens 
are  clear.  The  lens  and  iris  are  pressed  forward  by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and 
the  anterior  chamber  is  made  shallower.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  permits  the  exudate, 
or  abscess,  to  be  seen  deep  down  in  the  vitreous.  Sometimes  the  exudate  is  visible  even 
some  distance  off  as  a  vivid,  light-colored  (whitish  or  yellow)  reflex  from  the  pupil 
(amaurotic  cat^s-eye  [Beer]).  Just  the  same  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  new 
formations  in  the  vitreous,  and  particularly  by  gliomata  arising  from  the  retina  (see  §  99), 
for  which  reason  many  cases  of  the  sort  described  above  have  been  designated  as  pseudo- 
gliomata.  The  most  important  distinctive  mark  lies  in  the  tension  of  the  eye.  This, 
in  genuine  glioma,  is  normal  in  the  beginning,  and  afterward  is  increased;  in  pseudo- 
29 
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glioma,  on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  tension  soon  sets  in,  which  is  followed  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  eye.  Then  the  subsequent  course  renders  the  true  state  of  the  case 
perfectly  clear,  inasmuch  as  ghoma  afterward  breaks  through  the  sclera  and  keeps  on 


FiQ.  207  A. — Rbcent  Cborioidxtic  Focus.     Magnified  85X1. 

The  odluUr  infiltration  lies  mainly  in  the  layer  of  large  vessels  to  which  the  vein  a  belongs  while 
the  vein  b  lies  in  the  layer  of  medium  sized  vessels.  The  infiltration  extends  backward  so  uir  as  to 
get  between  the  lamells  of  the  suprachorioid  «.  The  pigment  epithelium,  e,  over  the  focus  is  preserved 
so  that  the  latter  under  the  ophthalmoscope  must  have  been  indistinct  and,  because  the  leucocytes 
concealed  the  red  chorioidal  vessels,  must  have  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  somewhat  light-colored 
and  not  sharply  defined  patch. 


Fig.  207  B. — Old  Focus  or  Central  RETiNO-CBOBiOTDiTia.     Magnified  136  XI. 

The  inflammation  has  run  its  course  in  the  chorioid  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  macula  lutea;  the  figure  represents  onlv  the  edge  of  the  focus  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
drawing.  In  the  focus  itself  the  chorioid,  CA,  is  thickened  and  fibrous,  and  its  vessels  are  to  a  large 
extent  obliterated.  Upon  it  lies  the  pigment  epithelium,  which  at  e  has  developed  by  proliferation 
into  a  double  layer  of  cells.  This  corresponds  to  a  black  spot  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The 
retina  is  adherent  to  the  pigment  epithelium  and  is  degenerated.  The  fiber  layer,  /,  b  comparatively 
the  best  preserved  but  still  it  is  filled  with  holes.  The  layer  of  ganglion- cells  has  disappeared,  the  inno* 
g^tmular  laver,  i  t,  has  been  irregularly  converted,  and  the  layers  of  the  retina  that  succeed  it  exte- 
riorly have  been  entirely  converted  into  a  fibrous  structure,  6,  composed  of  new-formed  connective  tissue 
and  of  glia  fibers,  in  which  there  still  lie,  a  few  scattered  exterior  granules.  The  adjacent  retina  is 
drawn  up  by  the  shrinking  of  this  tissue  (cicatrix).  This  fact  can  be  most  distinctly  made  out  from 
the  wrinkling  which  the  inner  granular,  t,  has  experienced  because  of  the  traction,  with  the  result  that 
it  shows  in  the  section,  at  t  and  n,  a  kinking  which  appears  Z-shaped  in  the  section.  To  a  smaller 
extent  also  this  wrinkling  is  present  in  the  rarefied  external  granular  laver,  a.  Hen  the  wrinkle  is 
situated  at  the  margin  of  the  locus,  at  h;  from  this  point  the  outer  passes  forward  to  the  inner  granular 
layer  and  becomes  amalgamated  with  it.  The  atrophic  intermediate  granular  layer,  s,  consists  of  del- 
icate oblong  fibers  (supporting  fibers),  which  come  into  view  because  of  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  tissue. 
The  laver  of  rods  and  cones,  «,  and  also  the  pigment  epithelium,  01,  are  fairly  well  preserved  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  focus,  h.  Here  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  pinnent  epithelium  and,  from  this  p<Mnt  on, 
the  rods  and  cones  are  obliquely  placed  and  elongated  up  to  the  npot  where  they  finally  disappear  alto- 

S ether.     Owing  to  their  oblique  position  there  was   distorted  vision  (metamorphopsia)  at  the  bor- 
er of  the  blind  spot  or  scotoma,  that  corresponded  to  the  focus  itself  in  which  the  visual  odls  had 
been  entirely  destroyed. 
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growing,  while  in  pseudo-glioma  the  eye  keeps  constantly  growing  smaller.*  But  now 
.  in  glioma  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  eye  as  early  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
right  to  wait  a  long  time  in  doubtful  cases  imtil  the  diagnosis  can  be  determined  with 
certainty.  In  so  doing,  we  should  be  putting  our  patient's  hfe  in  jeopardy.  Hence,  in 
doubtful  cases,  we  perform  enucleation.  Even  if  it  should  then  turn  out  that  the  case 
was  one  of  pseudo-glioma,  the  patient  has  not  lost  much  by  the  enucleation,  since  the 
eye  is  already  blind  and  would  be  much  shrunken.  In  any  case,  the  question  of  a  con- 
fusion with  glioma  would  come  up  only  in  cases  of  sluggish  suppiu^tive  chorioiditis 
occurring  in  children,  since  it  is  only  in  the  children  that  glioma  of  the  retina  is  foimd. 
The  causes  of  pseudo-gUoma  are  most  frequently  meningitis,  also  the  acute  exanthemata, 
and  finally  injuries,  particularly  those  attended  with  the  presence  of  a  small  foreign 
body  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  One  or  two  cases  of  pseudo-glioma  have  turned  out  on 
dissection  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid;  and  in  some  instances  a  mass  of  tissue  of 
fetal  origin  situated  behind  the  lens  has  been  foimd  to  be  the  cause  of  the  yellow  reflex 
in  the  pupil. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Chorioiditis. — In  exudative  chorioiditis  (Fig.  207  A)  there  is 
first  a  cellular  infiltration,  which  originates  mainly  from  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
chorioid  and  spreads  less  toward  the  outer  layers  of  the  chorioid  than  it  does  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  retina.  Within  these  two  membranes,  the  retina  and  chorioid,  the  infiltration 
b  found  chiefly  along  the  vessels,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  sheathed  in  the  cells 
of  the  exudate.  An  exudate,  often  of  considerable  size,  is  deposited  between  the  chorioid 
and  the  retina.  This  exudate  is  afterward  transformed  into  a  connective-tissue  mem- 
brane (cicatrix),  binding  the  chorioid  fast  to  the  retina;  and  in  this  situation  these 
two  membranes  themselves  become  atrophic  (Fig.  207  B).  From  the  chorioid  the  fine 
vessels  and  also  the  chromatophores  in  great  part  disappear;  and  the  vessels  that  are 
loft  either  have  their  walls  thickened  and  sclerosed,  or  are  obliterated  altogether.  The 
retina  is  converted  into  a  network  of  connective  tissue  and  glia,  in  which  can  be  seen 
the  vessels  with  their  walls  greatly  altered.  Wherever  the  chorioid  is  adherent  to  the 
retina,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  absent,  and  so  is  the  pigment  epithehimi,  except 
for  a  few  remnants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pigment  epithelium  at  the  border  of  the 
scar  proliferates;  hence  the  black  lining  of  the  chorioiditic  patch  visible  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. In  part  the  prohferating  pigment  epithehum  migrates  into  the  retina, 
where  it  is  found  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vessels.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  retina  is  sunJcen  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  and  is  frequently  adherent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  vitreous  (to  the  hyaloid  membrane). 

In  irido-chorioiditis  chronica  the  changes  in  the  chorioid  and  retina  are  similar  to 
those  just  described,  with  the  addition  of  the  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation  and 
afterwards  of  atrophy  in  the  iris  and  ciHary  body. 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  myopia  consist  mainly  in  atrophy  with  slight 
evidences  of  inflammation.  From  the  stretching  of  the  chorioid  results  a  spHtting 
of  the  lamina  vitrea.  This  latter  gapes  and  so  later  on  does  the  underlying  tis- 
sue of  the  chorioid.  At  these  points  the  retina  becomes  adherent  to  the  chorioid, 
the  rods  and  cones  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed  so  that  the  sight  is  impaired 
(Salzmann). 

For  the  anatomical  changes  in  irido-chorioiditis  suppurativa,  panophthalmitis, 
and  ophthalmia  metastatica,  see  page  402. 


Detachment  of  the  Chorioid. — This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dissection  of 
enucleated  eyes.  In  shrunken  eyes  the  chorioid — and  the  ciliary  body,  too — are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  detached  by  the  exudates  which  are  present  in  the  vitreous  cham- 
ber, and  which  exert  a  centripetal  traction  in  all  directions  (a,  a,  Fig.  179).  Then  owing 
to  the  negative  pressure  serous  liquid  collects  beneath  the  chorioid. 

A  detachment  of  the  retina,  usually  total,  is  never  wanting  in  these  cases.    Since 

^  [In  rare  cases,  however,  a  glioma  or  sarcoma  may  be  lodged  in  a  phthisical  eye.  See  remarks 
under  Sarcoma  of  the  Chorioid,  page  456. — D.] 
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wc  are  dealing  with  eyes  which  are  ab*eady  blind,  the  detachment  of  the  chorioid  has 
a  practical  interest  only  in  so  far  as  traction  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  produced  by  it; 
for  this  may  induce  conditions  of  irritation  in  the  blinded  eye. 

Another  mode  of  detachment  is  the  active  propulsion  of  the  chorioid  from  the 
sclera  by  blood  which  is  poured  out  beneath  the  chorioid.  This  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  rupture  of  the  ciliary  arteries  when  in  an  eye  (usually  one  affected  with  old  increase 
of  tension  or  with  degenerated  blood-vessels)  the  intra*  ocular  pressure  sinks  to  zero  in 

consequence  of  perforation 
(due  to  corneal  ulcer,  injury, 
or  operation).  The  hemor- 
rhage may  be  so  great  that  the 
inner  coats  of  the  eye  are  in 
large  part  expelled  from  the 
eyeball  (expulsive  hemor^ 
rhage).  In  this  way  an  eye 
that  still  retains  sight  may  be 
destroyed.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope a  detachment  of  the  cho- 
rioid in  an  eye  which  still 
retains  sight  and  in  which  the 
media  are  transparent.  The 
detached  chorioid  appears  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  dark  promi- 
nence projecting  into  the  vit^ 
reous.  The  detachment  is 
most  frequently  produced  by 
serous  fluid,  and,  in  fact,  by 
aqueous  which  percolates  from 
the  anterior  chamber  beneath 
the  chorioid  through  a  small 
rent  in  the  attachment  of  the 
cihary  body.  Hence,  we  find, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the 
anterior  chamber  is  either 
shallower  or  quite  obliterated. 
This  serous  detachment  occurs 
not  infrequently  in  the  days 
immediately  succeeding  an  extraction  of  the  cataract  or  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma. 
It  gives  a  good  prognosis,  since  usually  the  chorioid  becomes  reattached  to  the  sclera. 

Detachment  may  also  be  produced  by  exudation  or  hemorrhages  imder  the  chorioid 
or  by  the  development  of  a  sarcoma  in  its  outer  layers. 


FiQ.  208. — Rupture  of  the  Chorioid.    Right  Ete.    (After 
De  Wecker.) 

There  are  one  large  and  four  small  ruptures  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  chorioid.  The  large  rupture  appears  under  the  guise  of  a 
slightly  curved  whit«  band  with  jagged,  somewhat  pigmented 
borders.  The  small  ruptures  lie  concentric  with  the  large  one 
and  between  it  and  the  papilla.  Over  all  of  them  the  retinal 
vessels  run  unaltered. 


RuFTiTRE  OF  THE  Chorioid. — This  is  produccd  through  the  action  of  some  blunt 
body  upon  the  eyeball  (contusion).  Immediately  after  the  injury  the  blood  extrav- 
asated  into  the  vitreous  usually  prevents  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  After 
the  absorption  of  the  blood  the  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  which  ordinarily  lies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  and  most  frequently  to  the  outer  side  of  it,  is  discovered. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  sometimes  there  are  several  lacerations.  They  form  long, 
yellowish-white  streaks,  as  the  edges  of  the  laceration  in  the  chorioid  gape  and  allow  the 
white  sclera  to  be  seen  between  them  (Fig.  208).  The  streaks  generally  have  a  curved 
shape,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  papilla;  they  are  broadest  in  the  center,  and  taper 
off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  ends.  Their  edges  have  an  irregular  black  coloration,  due  to 
proliferation  of  the  pigment.  The  retinal  vessels  run  i^nthout  any  change  over  the 
streaks,  a  proof  that  the  retina  is  unruptured. 
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Tumors  op  the  Chorioid. 

79.  Of  malignant  tumors  the  one  [chiefly]  occurring  in  the  chorioid 
is  sarcoma,  which  in  most  cases  is  pigmented  (melano-sarcoma).  The 
clinical  symptoms  that  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  presents  change  so  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  tumor  that  four  stages  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  the  tumor  is  small,  and  manifests  itself  only  in 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  detachment  of  the  retina  at  the  site  of 
the  tumor.  The  patient  notices  a  disturbance  of  vision  in  the  shape  of 
a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  tumor.  After- 
ward the  detachment  of  the  retina  becomes  total  (Fig.  209,  AT),  and  thus 
the  eye,  which  externally  still  looks  normal,  becomes  completely  blind. 
In  the  further  growth  of  the  tumor  a 
time  occurs  when  increase  of  tension 
suddenly  sets  in. 

The  sarcoma  thereupon  enters 
the  second  stage  of  its  development 
— that  of  increased  tension.  Exter- 
nally the  eye  presents  the  appear- 
ances of  inflammatory  glaucoma 
(§  82).  Marked  injection  of  the  eye- 
ball exists,  the  cornea  is  dull  and 
clouded,  the  anterior  chamber  shal- 
low, the  iris  discolored,  the  pupil  di- 
lated and  immobile,  and  the  tension 
of  the  eye  to  palpation  is  noticeably 
elevated.  If  the  media  are  suffi- 
ciently clear,  the  gray  reflex  of  the 
detached  retina  can  be  seen  deep 
down  behind  the  pupil.     Later  on, 

the  lens  becomes  clouded,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  glaucoma  abso- 
lutum  with  cataracta  glaucomatosa  is  produced.  From  the  time  when 
the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  set  in  the  patient  suffers  with 
pain;  very  frequently  it  is  by  this  that  he  has  his  attention  first  called 
to  his  trouble.  Since  the  picture  presented  by  the  affected  eye  corre- 
sponds completely  to  the  complex  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glau- 
coma, the  correct  diagnosis  in  this  stage  is  to  be  made  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor  upon  the  outside. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  according  as  the  tumor  breaks  through 
the  sclera  in  its  anterior  or  in  its  posterior  division.  In  the  former 
case,  dark,  hard  prominences  are  seen  developing  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made.  If,  however,  the 
tumor  first  grows  through  the  sclera  posteriorly,  the  nodules  of  the 
tumor  are  invisible,  and  do  not  give  evidence  of  their  existence  until 


Fig.  209. — Sarcoma  of  the  Chorioid. 
(After  Leber.) 

The  tumor,  G,  rises  from  the  chorioid,  C, 
which  everywhere  lies  in  contact  with  the 
sclera.  The  retina,  N,  on  the  contrary,  is  de- 
tached entirely  from  its  bed  under  the  form  of 
a  folded  funnel.  It  retains  its  connection  only 
with  the  papilla  behind,  and  with  the  chorioid 
along  the  ora  serrata,  O,  in  front. 
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later,  through  the  gradually  increasing  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exoph- 
thalmus).  As  soon  as  the  tumor  has  broken  through  the  envelopes 
of  the  eyeball  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  pain  usually  abates,  since  the 
great  tension  in  the  eyeball  then  ceases.  But,  to  make  up  for  this, 
the  extra-ocular  masses  of  tumor,  freed  from  the  intra-ocular  pressure 
that  constrained  them,  grow  so  much  the  quicker.  First  the  orbit  is 
entirely  filled  by  the  tumor,  afterward  the  latter  projects  from  the 
orbit,  as  big  as  an  apple  or  as  the  fist.  From  the  orbit  the  tumor 
is  continued  to  the  neighboring  parts,  particularly  to  the  brain.  At 
its  exposed  portions  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
hemorrhages. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  generaUzation  of  the  tumor  by  the 
development  of  metastatic  nodules  in  the  internal  organs,  most  fre- 
quently in  the  Uver. 

Years  usually  pass  before  the  sarcoma  has  run  through  the  four 
stages  just  pictured.  The  first  and  second  stages  last  a  long  time, 
while  afterward  the  growth  of  the  tumor  becomes  continually  more 
rapid.  The  patient  dies  either  from  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  the 
suppuration  and  hemorrhage  from  the  tumor,  or  succumbs  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  latter  into  the  brain  or  to  the  metastases  in  the  internal 
organs. 

The  jyrognosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is.  absolutely  unfavorable 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  patient  if  the  eye  is  not  removed  early.  But  even 
then  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  favorable. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  itself  in  every  case  is  lost,  both  local 
recurrences  in  the  orbit  and  also  metastases  may  develop  even  after  its 
removal,  the  germs  for  their  development  having  been  already  scat- 
tered abroad  earUer,  although,  at  the  time  when  the  eye  was  removed, 
they  were  too  small  to  be  demonstrable.  Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is 
hence  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  diseases — one 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  ends  in  death.  Sarcomata  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  behave,  in  respect  to  their  course  and  ultimate  outcome, 
like  sarcomata  of  the  chorioid. 

Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year;  in  childhood  it  is  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  This  gives  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  the  gUomata  which  spring  from  the  retina,  and  which  in  part 
present  symptoms  Uke  those  of  sarcomata,  but  which  occur  in  child- 
hood exclusively.  A  malignant  neoplasm  developing  in  the  eyeball 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  regarded  in  all  probability  as  a  gUoma  in  a 
child  and  as  a  sarcoma  in  an  adult. 

The  treatment,  as  long  as  the  neoplasm  is  still  confined  to  the  eye- 
ball, consists  in  enucleation,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
possible.  In  doing  it,  we  cut  oflf  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  contingency  that  the  degeneration  has  already  passed 
over  upon  it.     If  the  neoplasm  has  already  grown  out  of  the  eyeball. 
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everything  diseased  must  be  removed  according  to  surgical  rules.  The 
surest  method  in  this  case  is  exenteration  of  the  orbit — i.  e.,  the  removal 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit,  together  with  the  periosteum. 

Sarcomata  of  the  chorioid  consist  either  of  round  cells  or  of  spindle  cells,  or  are 
tumors  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  almost  always  pigmented  (melano- 
sarcomata);  non-pigmented  sarcomata  (leuco-sarcomata)  are  among  the  rarities.  Very 
often  they  contain  many  and  wide  blood-vessels.  Sarcomata  develop  from  the  external 
layers  of  the  chorioid  (layer  of  large  and  of  medium-sized  vessels)  and  grow  inward 
toward  the  vitreous  space,  pushing  the  retina  before  them.  In  the  beginning  the  retina 
lies  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  so  that  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope a  sharply  circumscribed  gibbous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  found,  rising  steeply 
from  the  fundus.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  fluctuate.  Through  the  retina  we 
can  often  recognize  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  or  of  the  tumor  and  also  the  yellow  or 
brown  color  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  is  easily  made.  But 
afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  chorioid  produced 
by  the  timior,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina. 
The  latter  is  thus  detached  over  an  area  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  tumor,  and 
does  not  permit  the  latter  to  be  seen  through  it  any  more;  ultimately,  the  detachment 
becomes  total  (Fig.  209).  In  this  stage,  since  the  detachment  of  the  retina  has  lost  its 
characteristic  appearance,  the  diagnosis  can  not  for  the  most  part  be  made  with  certainty. 
The  tension  of  the  eye  affords  one  diagnostic  point,  being  usually  diminished  early  in 
simple  serous  detachment  of  the  retina,  while  in  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  it  is  at 
first  normal  and  afterward  increased  (Von  Graefe).  It  is  an  additional  argument  for 
the  existence  of  sarcoma  if  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  found  markedly  dilated  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  These  dilated  veins  indicate  that  the  sarcoma  is  situated  in  the 
chorioid,  and,  in  the  area  affected,  prevents  the  blood  in  the  forepart  of  the  uvea  from 
flowing  out  through  the  vasa  vorticosa,  so  that  it  has  to  make  its  way  through  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins.  As  the  intra-ocular  pressure  later  on  steadily  increases,  the 
detachment  of  the  retina  often  assimies  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  retinal  pro- 
trusions are  pushed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  against  each  other  by 
the  increased  pressure  in  the  subretinal  space;  they  flatten  themselves  upon  each  other 
and  often  include  only  a  narrow  Y-shaped  furrow  between  them.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
serous  detachments  which  also  show  this  appearance.  These  are  those  rare  cases  in 
which  serous  detachment  is  associated  with  increase  of  tension.  Such  cases  are  not 
distinguishable  from  tumor  of  the  chorioid  and  might,  in  analogy  with  pseudo-glioma 
(see  page  405)  be  called  pseudo-sarcoma.  To  make  the  right  diagnosis  in  such  cases  we 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  transillumination  and  puncture.  For  the  former  we  make  use 
of  a  portable  electric  lamp  to  which  is  attached  a  conical  glass  rod.  This  latter  conducts 
the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp  to  its  tip  at  which  the  rays  emerge  (Sachs).  [See  also 
WQrdemann's  transiUuminator,  page  95  and  Fig.  25.  Another  apparatus  for  the 
same  purpose  is  the  ophthalmo-diaphanoecope  of  Hertzell. — D.]  With  these  appli- 
ances it  is  possible  to  transilluminate  the  sclera  at  the  point  where  the  glass  rod  [or 
tip  of  the  transiUuminator]  is  placed.  The  pupil  then  glows  with  a  red  light;  but  if  any 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  occupied  by  a  dark-pigmented  tumor,  the  pupil  re- 
mains dark  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  transilluminate  the  sclera  from  this  side. 

The  operation  of  puncture  is  made  with  a  fine  needle,  which  is  plunged  deep 
in  through  the  sclera  at  the  spot  where  the  tumor  is  thought  to  be.  If  the  needle 
enters  a  tumor,  it  is  not  freely  movable,  as  would  be  the  case  if  its  point  lay  in  the  vit- 
reous or  in  subretinal  fluid.  If  in  spite  of  these  diagnostic  aids  we  are  still  in  doubt, 
enucleation  of  the  eye,  which  would  be  blind  anyhow,  is  unconditionally  indicated. 

At  length  the  increase  in  tension  reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  the  complex 
of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  If  the  detachment  of  the  retina  is  not  already 
total,  it  becomes  so  now,  and  the  eye  becomes  completely  blind.  The  point  of  time  at 
which  the  glaucomatous  attack  sets  in  does  not  depend  directly  upon  the  size  of  the 
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intra-ocular  tumor.  The  increase  in  tension  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  tumot 
occupies  a  certain  space  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  for  this  caXi  for  additional  space  is 
compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  vitreous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
increase  in  tension  is  based  upon  the  congestion  which  the  tumor  produces  in  the  veins 
of  the  chorioid,  and  by  which  increased  transudation  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Elevated  tension  is,  therefore,  often  seen  with  quite  small  timiors,  while  at 
another  time  the  tumor  may  have  already  filled  up  a  large  part  of  the  eye  without 
exciting  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  When  the  glaucomatous  attack  has  set  in,  the 
eye  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma,  and  the  diagnosis  can  not  be 
made  with  certainty.    The  existence  of  a  sarcoma  will  be  suspected  if  the  patient  states 


FiQ.  210. — Sabcoma  Chorioidejb  Diffusum.    Vertical  Section  Thbouqh  the  Right  Ete. 

The  patient  who  was  fiftv-four  years  old  had  been  blind  in  this  eye  for  years  from  an  opacity  in  the 
cornea.  The  eye  became  inflamed  from  time  to  time  and  half  a  year  previous  had  begun  to  take  on 
a  black  color.  On  the  patient's  admission  the  eye  was  found  to  be  enlarged  in  all  its  parts  and  the 
cornea  was  covered  by  a  granular  brownish-black  deposit  which  only  at  the  nasal  and  lower  side  left 
a  narrow  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea  free.  In  the  section  made  through  the  eye  we  see  that  the 
latt«r  as  a  whole  is  elongated  and  tapers  off  into  a  somewhat  oval  extremity  behind — two  signs  of 
high  myopia,  which  was  also  present  in  the  patient's  other  eye.  The  cornea  is  covered  with  a  flat 
dark  pseudoplasm  which,  at  the  upper  side,  o,  is  continued  on  to  the  adjoining  sclera,  but  at  the  lower 
side,  u,  still  leaves  some  part  of  the  cornea  free.  The  cornea  beneath  the  tumor  is  scarcely  altered; 
only  in  a  few  spots  have  the  sarcomatous  masses  destroyed  Bowman's  membrane,  but  nowhere  have 
they  penetrated  into  the  deeper  parts.  Near  the  upper  border  of  the  cornea,  at  a,  there  lies  in  the 
thickness  of  the  sclera  a  little  black  island  of  sarcomatous  tissue  representing  the  cross  section  of  an 
anterior  ciliary  vein.  This  vein  is  filled  with  sarcoma  masses  and  constitutes  the  way  by  which  the 
intraocular  pseudoplasm  had  grown  tlu-ough  to  the  outside.  In  the  interior  of  the  eye  the  chorioid 
and  the  flat  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  are  everywhere  uniformly  sarcomatous ;  a  coating  of  black 
pseudoplasm  also  covers  the  floor  of  the  excavation  in  the  optic  nerve.  Adjoining  the  lower  side  of 
the  latter  lies  a  second  extra-ocular  nodule  from  which  a  filament  of  black  sarcoma  tissue  runs  throu^ 
the  sclera  obliquely  forward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  chorioid.  At  this  spot  the  intra-ocular  sarcoma 
has  jn-own  out  through  the  sclera  along  a  ciliary  nerve.  In  the  interior  of  the  eye,  furthermore,  are 
found  the  evidences  of  a  long  continued  and  very  marked  increase  of  tension — namely  pushing  of  the 
iris  and  lens  against  the  cornea,  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  processes,  deep  and  total  excavation  of  the  head 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

that  the  eye  was  already  entirely  blind  before  the  outbreak  of  the  inflammation,  for  in 
primary  glaucoma  blindness  usually  does  not  precede  the  attack,  but  follows  it  Be- 
sides, we  examine  the  second  eye;  if  one  eye  is  completely  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma, 
the  second  eye  will  rarely  be  found  quite  normal. 

In  rare  cases  the  second  (inflammatory)  stage  of  formation  of  the  tumor  does  not 
present  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  but  of  a  severe  irido-cyclitiSj  which  because  the 
inflammation  is  especially  violent,  is  often  accompanied  by  chemosis  and  exophthalmus. 
Such  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  intra-ocular  tumor  owing  to  inadequate 
nutrition  has  become  largely  or  wholly  necrotic.  As  a  result  of  the  irido-cyclitis,  the  eye 
becomes  softer  and  shrinks  up  so  far  as  the  tumor  contained  in  it  permits.  The  growth 
of  the  latt«r  is  thus  retarded  for  some  time — ^a  fact  which  does  not  prevent  epibulbar 
tumors  and  metastases  from  developing. 
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Qrowth  of  the  mass  exteriorly  occurs  before  the  tumor  has  yet  filled  the  whole  interior 
of  the  eyeball,  and  is  effected  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  tumor  through 
the  sclera,  the  cells  usually  following  out  preformed  passages.  We  hence  find  the  tumor 
growing  out  along  the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths,  or  utilizing  the  points  where  the  blood- 
vessels (anterior  or  posterior  ciliary  vessels  or  the  vasa  vorticosa)  and  the  ciliary  nervea 
penetrate  the  sclera  (Fig.  210). 

The  metastases  in  remote  organs  arise  through  embolism.  The  blood  ciurent 
detaches  cells  from  the  tumor  and  carries  them  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
develop  into  independent  tumors.  Local  reciurences  are  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  if 
the  growth  was  confined  to  the  eyeball  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand 
metastases  occur  even  in  cases  in  which  enucleation  was  performed  very  early.  Such 
metastases  remain  unobserved  at  the  outset;  and  sometimes  it  is  years  before  they 
cause  the  patient's  death. 

A  rare  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  the  diffuse  variety,  in  which  the  new  growth 
does  not  begin  as  a  circumscribed  rounded  tumor,  but  as  a  imiform  degeneration,  which 
is  diffused  over  wide  areas  and  in  which  often  the  ciliary  body  and  even  the  iris  are 
likewise  implicated  (Fig.  210). 

Cavernous  angioma,  endothelioma,  and  perithelioma  have  been  known  to  occur 
as  primary  tumors  of  the  chorioid  in  a  few  cases. 

Garcinomata  and  also  adenomata  have  been  observed  as  a  great  rarity  in  the 
chorioid,  but  only  as  secondary  tumors,  as  metastases  from  carcinoma  in  other  organs 
(especially  in  the  thoracic  glands). 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Chorioid. — In  the  chorioid,  as  in  the  iris,  tuberculosis 
occurs  imder  the  two  forms  of  disseminated  and  of  solitary  nodules.  The  diagnosis 
between  them  is  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(a)  Disseminated  or  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  was  first  described  by 
Jfiger.  Small  ill-defined  patches  of  yellowish  or  pale-reddish  color  are  seen  in  the  fundus. 
These  even  within  a  short  period  of  examination — within  a  few  days — grow  larger  with- 
out, however,  attaining  a  size  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  optic  disk;  and  at  the  same 
time  new  patches  may  make  their  appearance  in  the  fundus.  By  this  rapidity  of  growth 
the  affection  is  distinguished  from  chorioiditic  spots,  which  change  very  slowly;  besides, 
the  pigment  changes,  so  frequent  in  chorioiditis,  are  wanting  in  tubercles  of  the  chorioid. 
The  tubercles  occupy  chiefly  the  posterior  division  of  the  chorioid.  Ordinarily  only 
a  small  number  are  present,  although  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
can  be  counted  in  the  eye.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that  the  spots  seen  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  correspond  to  nodules  of  a  mean  diameter  of  1  mm.,  which  possess 
the  typical  structure  of  tubercle  nodules  (Manz). 

Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  (Cohnheim).  It  has  essentially  a  diagnostic  interest;  as  in  doubtful  cases 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  it  may  assist  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  In  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  intestine,  etc.,  it  is  not  ordinarily  observed.    [See  page  458.] 

(6)  Solitary  or  conglobated  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  makes  its  appearance  under  the 
form  of  a  neoplasm.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  a  rather  large,  light-colored  tiunor  is 
seen  in  the  chorioid;  it  is  an  argument  for  its  tuberculous  nature  if  smaller  light  spots 
(tubercle  nodules)  are  found  in  the  chorioid  in  its  vicinity.  The  tumor  may  afterward 
grow  through  the  sclera  to  the  outside,  and  there  break  down.  Anatomical  examination 
shows  that  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  miliary  nodules,  which  have  coalesced 
to  form  one  pretty  large  tumor.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  caseation  takes  place.  The 
solitary  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  is  a  very  rare  disease,  pre-eminently  affecting 
young  people.  It  nms  a  chronic  course,  and  accompanies  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which,  beside  the 
tuberculous  nodule  in  the  eye,  no  focus  of  tubercle  can  be  dinically  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  the  organism. 

The  prognosis  of  solitary  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  is  bad,  since  the  eye  in  any  case 
is  lo.^t,  and  in  most  cases  also  Ufe  is  endangered  through  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
disease  in  other  parts. 
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For  treatment  we  must  first  initiate  general  measures  directed  against  tubercu- 
losis; but  as  soon  as  we  see  that  the  tuberculous  focus  is  increasing  in  spite  of  these  meas- 
ures and  that  blindness  is  setting  in,  enucleation  is  indicated. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  not  a  few  cases  of  disseminated  chorioiditis,  especially  in 
young  persons,  are  a  kind  of  attenuated  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid,  although  a  sure 
proof  of  this  bas  not  yet  been  produced.  [According  to  Stephenson  and  Carpenter, 
whose  views  are  corroborated  by  other  observers,  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  may 
occur  in  any  stage  or  kind  of  tuberculosis  and  is  common  in  chronic  tuberculosis.  It 
generally  forms  a  small  exudate  which  is  found  near  the  optic  nerve  or  macula,  and  which 
ultimately  becomes  absorbed,  leaving  an  atrophic  pigmented  patch  in  the  chorioid. 
Sometimes  the  extra-ocular  tuberculous  lesion  that  causes  the  chorioidal  disease  is  not 
obvious,  so  that  the  eye  condition  becomes  of  diagnostic  value  in  that  it  points  to  the 
existence  of  latent  tuberculosis. — D.] 

III.  Congenital  Anomalies  op  the  Chorioid. 

80.  Coloboma  of  the  Chorioid. — In  this  affection  the  ophthalmo- 
scope shows  a  brilliant  white  area  in  the  red  fundus  below  the  optic- 
nerve  entrance  (Fig.  211).    This  represents  a  circumscribed  defect  in 


Temporal      ^^^^f^^SmtKS^^^^^^^^^.SM      ^*^ 


Fio.  211.^-Ck>LOBOif  A  OP  THB  Opttc  Nervb  and  Chorioid.    From  thb  Right  Etb  op  a  Foubtbbk* 
TEAR-OLD  Girl.    Erect  Image.    (After  Casper  and  KrOger.) 

The  papilla  appears  about  nine  times  as  large  as  in  the  normal  state,  and  lies  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  retina.  An  upper  (yellowish)  and  a  lower  (gray-colored)  portion  can  he 
made  out  in  it.  From  the  former  rise  the  central  vessels,  which  are  abnormal  in  sending  most  of  their 
branches  upward.  The  lower  (gray)  portion  of  the  papilla  shows  several  light-colored,  ridge-like  pro- 
jections and  but  few  blood-vessels,  altnough  numerous  blood-vessels  emerge  at  its  overhanging  border 
and  run  out  into  the  retina,  evading  the  coloboma.  The  enlarged  papilla  is  bordered  above  by  a  narrow 
atrophic  crescent.  The  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  lies  below  the  papilla  and  somewhat  to  its  temporal 
aide.  Its  lower  (anterior)  border  is  not  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  coloboma  is  of  briUiant 
white  hue,  is  sharplv  defined,  and  is  placed  somewhat  deeper  than  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  fundus. 
It  shows  a  few  blood-vessels  and  in  spots  a  fine  granular  pigmentation. 

the  chorioid  and  retina,  in  the  confines  of  which  the  sclera  L'es  exposed, 
and  is  hence  visible  as  a  white  surface.  Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is 
frequently  found  along  with  coloboma  of  the  iris,  and  also  with  other 
congenital   anomalies  of  the  eye.     Such  eyes  are  often  smaller  than 
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usual  (microphthalmus).  Sometimes,  indeed,  eyeballs  are  found  which 
are  only  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a  millet  seed,  and  which  lie  entirely  in  the 
back  part  of  the  orbit,  and  are  not  discovered  in  an  examination  made 
upon  the  living  subject.  In  this  way  absence  of  the  eye  (anophthalmus) 
is  simulated.  Whether  a  true  anophthalmus — i.  e.,  a  condition  in  which, 
while  the  orbit  is  present,  there  is  not  even  a  rudiment  of  the  eyeball — 
does  occur  or  not,  has  not  so  far  been  determined. 

The  eyesight  suffers  in  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  because,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  [usually]  a  defect  in  the  visual  field  corresponding 
to  the  coloboma.  Moreover,  even  the  direct  visual  acuity  is  usually 
defective  because  the  eye,  as  a  whole,  has  its  development  deranged. 
In  the  higher  degrees  of  micrpphthalmus  the  sight  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
dififerentiation  of  fight  from  darkness. 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is  in 
a  marked  degree  transmissible  by 
inheritance,  and  that,  too,  not  infre- 
quently in  conjunction  with  other 
congenital  malformations  of  the  body. 


Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  has  the  shape 
either  of  an  oval,  whose  long  axis  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  the  vertical  meridian,  or 
of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  whose  apex 
is  directed  toward  the  papilla.  The  periph- 
eral border  of  the  coloboma  not  infrequently 
presents  a  tapering  prolongation  extending 
toward  the  ciliary  body.  Even  the  smallest 
colobomata  are  much  larger  than  the  optic 
disk;  and  the  large  colobomata  are  so  exten- 
sive that  their  anterior  border  can  no  longer 
be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  because 
it  lies  too  far  forward.  So,  too,  they  may 
extend  so  far  backward  that  they  involve  the 
papilla.  The  latter,  in  that  case,  is  generally 
changed  in  shape  and  appearance — some- 
times so  much  so  that  we  can  scarcely  tell 
where  it  lies  except  for  the  intimation  of  its 
existence  afforded  by  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  retinal  vessels. 

The  edge  of  the  coloboma  is  sharply 
defined  and  commonly  bordered  by  pigment. 

The  coloboma  itself  is  of  a  pure  white  or  bluish-white  hue,  and  displays  here  and  there 
pigment  spots  and  also  vessels.  The  vessels  are  in  part  those  that  arise  from  the  adjoin- 
ing retina  and  chorioid,  in  part  belong  to  the  sclera,  which  lies  exposed  within  the  area 
of  the  coloboma,  and  in  part  are  seen  to  originate  from  the  coloboma  itself.  The  latter 
set  must  be  regarded  as  posterior  ciliary  vessels.  In  eyes  of  this  sort  the  retinal  vessels 
often  display  an  irregular  course;  not  infrequently  it  looks  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
evade  the  coloboma,  since  they  run  along  its  borders  instead  of  passing  over  it. 

The  surface  of  the  coloboma  lies  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus,  and  often 
presents  channeled  depressions  or  prominent  ridges,  as  can  be  inferred  both  from  the 
way  in  which  the  vessels  bend  and  also  from  the  parallactic  displacement. 

Cataract,  generally  of  a  complicated,  inoperable  character,  frequently  develops  in 
eyes  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid.    If  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  one  case 


Fia.  212. — Lower  Half  of  an  Etb  with 
Congenital  Coloboma  of  the  Iris,  Cili- 
ART  Body,  and  Chorioid. 

In  the  iris,  whose  posterior  surface  is  seen 
in  the  figure,  is  recognized  the  prolon^tion 
of  the  pupil,  rimning  out  in  a  sharp  point  to 
the  lower  ciliary  mai^n.  In  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  oliar^ 
processes  are  wanting;  the  processes  immedi- 
ately adjoining  this  gap  are  higher  and  longer 
than  the  rest,  and,  as  they  diverge  backward, 
inclose  a  triangiilar,  very  darkly  pigmented 
area.  Still  farther  back  there  is  found  in  the 
wall  of  the  eyeball  a  deep  excavation  of  oval 
form,  whose  edges  are  sharply  defined  and  hi 
part  overhanging.  Upon  tne  floor  of  the  ex- 
cavation is  seen  the  sclera,  covered  simply  by 
a  very  thin,  transparent  pellicle,  in  which  run 
several  vessels.  The  posterior  pole  of  the  oval 
that  is  formed  by  the  coloboma  of  the  chorioid 
is  directed  toward  the  fovea  centralis,  /. 
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whose  course  I  myself  observed,  such  a  cataract  is  produced  in  the  following  way:  The 
retina,  being  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  coloboma,  undergoes  the  same  sort  of  traction 
that  it  does  when  adherent  to  a  scleral  cicatrix  (see  page  336).  In  consequence  of  this 
traction  detachment  of  the  retina  takes  place — at  first  only  at  the  edge  of  the  coloboma, 
but  afterward  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  retina.  The  clouding  of  the  lens,  then  taking 
place,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  ordinarily  following  total  detachment  of  the  retina. 

In  rare  cases  large,  white,  depressed  areas  have  been  observed  not  below,  but  to 
the  outside  of,  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  These  have  likewise 
been  looked  upon  as  congenital  malformations — colobomala  of  the  macula, 

[Colobomata  of  the  chorioid  may  be  associated  with  a  complete  coloboma  of  retina — 
the  retinal  vessels  in  this  case  being  cut  short  off  at  the  margin  of  the  affected  area. — D.] 

The  formation  of  colobomata  occurs  also  in  the  optic  nerve.  Either  a  deep  depres- 
sion is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  or  the  entire  optic-nerve  entrance  is  enlarged 
to  several  times  its  usual  size,  and  the  vessels  coming  out  from  it  are,  as  it  were,  forced 
apart  (Fig.  211). 

Anatomical  examination  of  the  eye  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  shows 
even  upon  an  external  view  a  protrusion  of  the  sclera,  situated  below  the  optic  nerve. 
This  is  the  scleral  protrusion  first  described  by  Anunon  (see  page  344).    Corresponding 


a        I 

FiQ.  213. — Development  of  Coloboma  of  the  Chorioid.    Schematic,    (.\fter  Hippel,  Junior.) 

The  layers  from  without  inwards  are  the  mesoderm  (not  yet  differentiated  into  sclera  and  chori- 
oid), and  the  outer  layer  (pigment  epithelium)  and  the  inner  layer  (retina)  of  the  secondary  ocular 
vesicle. 

A.  The  interior  of  the  ocular  vesicle  is  entirely  filled  by  the  lens.  At  the  lower  side  the  ocular 
fissure  is  wide  open,  and  the  mesoderm  passes  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  as  far  as  the  lens. 
At  a  point  exactly  corresponding  to  the  margin  of  the  ocular  fissure  the  outer  layer  of  the  ocular  vesicle 
turns  into  the  inner  one. 

B.  Here  the  ocular  fissure  is  narrower  and  the  process  of  mesoderm  is  more  slender.but  expands 
within  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  margins  of  the  ocular  fissure  as  they  grow  up  towards  the  process 
of  mesoderm  have  rotated  in  such  a  way  that  the  inner  layer  is  ectropionised  outward  and  does  not 
merge  into  the  outer  layer  until  at  some  cUstance  from  the  fissure  (at  a  and  6).  The  fissure  in  the  outer 
layer,  therefore,  is  larger  than  the  ocular  fissure  proper;  hence,  in  the  fully  developed  eye  a  compara- 
tively large  area  (the  area  a,  b)  would  be  denudecl  of  pigment  and  consequently  appear  white  under  the 
form  of  a  coloboma,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  lateral  portions  of  this  area  the  retina,  which  is 
derived  from  the  inner  layer,  might  still  be  present.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  many  cases  we  find 
on  anatomical  examination  that  the  coloboma  is  partially  lined  with  rudimentary  retina.  If  the  meso- 
derm between  a  and  6  should  yield  and  should  protrude  outward  and  the  marginal  folds  of  the  ocular 
vesicle  should  grow  into  the  cavity  thus  produced  the  result  would  be  the  formation  of  a  sac  lined  with, 
retina  at  the  lower  side  of  the  eye. 

to  this,  in  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eye,  is  the  coloboma  visible  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope (Fig.  212).  Within  this  microscopical  examination  reveals,  for  the  most  part,  only 
a  thin  pellicle  composed  of  connective  tissue,  the  remains  of  the  fused  chorioid  and  retina. 
The  starting  point  of  a  coloboma  we  must  regard  as  located  in  the  fetal  ocular  cleft. 
This  is  found  at  the  lower  side  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle — the  fiask-shaped  structure 
of  the  embryonic  eye — and  is  designed  for  the  admission  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
interior  of  this  structure  (Figs.  164,  165;  see  also  page  377).  Later  on,  this  cleft  ought  to 
close  again  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  presence.  But  if  the  closure  takes  place 
incompletely,  a  coloboma  is  formed.  The  regular  closure  of  the  fissure  is  prevented 
because  the  process  of  mesoderm  which  conveys  the  blood-vessels  and  which  passes 
through  the  fissure  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  does  not  undegro  retrogression  at  the 
proper  time.    The  layers  of  the  ocular  vesicle  which  grow  toward  each  other  do  not  in 
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that  case  come  into  contact  (Fig.  213  A)  and  the  interspace  left  between  them,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  coloboma,  is  closed  simply  by  mesodermal  tissue  and  so  remains. 
This  mesodermal  tissue  at  the  time  when  the  ocular  fissure  ought  to  close  is  not  yet 
differentiated  into  chorioid  and  sclera.  Even  later  this  differentiation  fails  to  occur 
wherever  in  the  course  of  the  unclosed  fissure  the  outer  layer  of  the  ocular  vesicle  is 
wanting.  In  this  spot  there  develops  from  the  mesodermal  plug  not  chorioid  but  merely 
a  simple  fibrous  tissue  which  later  on  becomes  ectatic  because  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure 
(scleral  .protuberance).  The  coloboma  therefore  is  originally  present  in  the  retina  and 
the  pigment  epithelium  and  then  secondarily  in  the  chorioid  also.  In  many  animals 
the  persistence  of  the  mesodermal  plug  and  hence  the  patency  of  the  ocular  fissure  are 
the  rule.  The  pecten  of  the  bird's  eye  and  the  falx  of  the  fish's  eye  are  nothing  but  a 
more  highly  developed  mesodermal  plug.  In  this  respect  we  might  consider  the 
cause  of  a  coloboma  formation  in  man  to  be  a  reversion  to  earlier  forms. 

If  the  margins  of  the  ocular  vesicles 
grow  up  against  the  process  of  mesoderm 
and  find  in  it  an  obstacle  to  their  union 
they  may  undergo  rotation  (Fig.  213  B). 
They  then  grow  on  in  a  faulty  direction, 
either  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  or  more 
frequently  toward  the  outside.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  formed  at  the  lower 
side  of  the  eyeball  a  sac-like  pocket  which 
contains  retinal  tissue  (Hippel,  Jimior). 
In  the  more  marked  varieties  of  this 
anomaly  of  development,  the  eyeball  itself 
remains  quite  small  while  the  pocket 
develops  into  a  pretty  large  sac.  In  this 
way  develop  the  cases  of  microphthalmus, 
or  of  apparent  anophthulmuSj  with  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  quite  a  large  cyst 
situated  in  the  lower  Hd,  and  glimmering 
with  a  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of 
the  latter.  The  cyst  is  filled  with  a  serous 
liquid,  is  lined  with  rudimentary  retina, 
and  is  coimected  by  a  process  with  the 
dwarfed  eyeball. 

The  fetal  ocular  cleft  is  also  continued 
as  a  furrow  on  the  stalk  of  the  ocular 
vesicle,  which  later  becomes  the  optic  nerve . 
Incomplete  closure  of  this  furrow  causes 
colobomata  of  the  optic  nerve  to  develop. 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  likewise  connected  with  the  ocular  cleft.  The  iris  grows  out 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  and  the  rudimentary  chorioid, 
at  a  time  when  the  fetal  ocular  cleft  is  already  closed;  hence  the  iris  in  no  stage  of  its 
development  has  a  fissure.  But  when  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  mesodermal  tissue 
covering  it  suffer  a  derangement  of  development  at  the  site  of  the  retinal  cleft,  it  is 
conceivable  that  derangements  may  also  take  place  in  the  same  meridian  further  for- 
ward and  in  that  case  may  affect  the  iris.  For  example,  the  mesoderm  at  this  spot 
(vascular  lens  capsule)  may  have  an  unusually  solid  connection  with  the  mesoderm  that 
forms  the  envelopes  of  the  eye  (Fig.  167).  A  firm  band  of  this  sort  necessarily  prevents 
the  iris  from  growing  forward.  This  may  happen  even  when  the  cleft  in  the  retina  and 
chorioid  has  closed  completely,  so  that  then  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  produced  without 
a  coexisting  coloboma  of  the  chorioid. 

Albinism  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  physiological  pigment.  Albinos  have 
yellowish-white  flaxen  hair  and  also  white  eyebrows  and  lashes.  The  iris  is  light  gray, 
and  appears  reddish  by  transmitted  hght,  while  the  pupil  has  a  vivid  red  luster.  With 
the  ophthalmoscope  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  are  seen  with  perfect 


[Fio.  214. — Diagrammatic  Representation  of 

MiCROPHTHALMIC  EyE  WITH  TWO  CySTS  AT- 
TACHED. (After  Lang  and  Colliiu  in  NorruB 
and  Oliver). 

Co,  cornea;  L,  lens  displaced  and  shrunken;  /, 
iris;  S,  sclerotic;  Ch,  chorioid;  R,  retina  much 
folded;  O.n.^  optic  nerve;  Cy,  cysts  lined  by  retina. 
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distinctnees  running  upon  the  almost  white  fundus,  to  which  the  papilla  by  its  dark^ 
grayish-red  color  offers  a  striking  contrast  (Figs.  20  A,  and  21).  Albinotic  eyes  are  photo- 
phobic,  and  hence  see  better  in  the  dusk;  their  visual  acuity  is  always  reduced;  and 
nystagmus,  frequently  combined  with  a  pretty  high  degree  of  myopia  or  with  strabis* 
mus,  is  constantly  present.  Albinism  is  congenital  and  often  inherited.  In  albinotic 
eyes  the  pigmentiferous  cells  of  the  uvea  and  the  retina  are  present,  just  the  same  as 
in  the  normal  eye,  only  they  contain  no  pigment.  All  sorts  of  transition  forms  exist 
between  complete  albinism  and  normal  pigmentation.  [In  infants  often  large  areas  of 
the  fundus  are  albinotic.  Such  areas  may  alternate  with  quite  sharply  defined  islands 
of  normaUy  pigmented  chorioid.  The  albinotic  areas  are  foimd  particiUarly  in  the  periph- 
ery of  the  fundus,  and  this  tendency  to  semi-albinism  in  the  periphery  may  persist 
even  in  adult  life. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
GLAUCX)MA. 

General  Considerations. 

81.  The  essence  of  glaucoma  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  intra-ocular 
pressure,  from  which  all  the  other  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can 
be  deduced  (Von  Graefe).  In  one  series  of  cases  the  increase  in  pres- 
sure sets  in  without  our  being  able  to  discover  any  reason  for  it  in  an 
antecedent  disease  of  the  eye  {primary  glaucoma).  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  increase  in  pressure  is  the  result  of  some  other  disease 
of  the  eye  (secondary  glaucoma).  Primary  glaucoma,  accordingly,  has 
increase  in  tension  as  its  i&rst  and  most  important  symptom,  from  which 
all  the  rest  of  its  phenomena  arise — it  is  glaucoma  proper,  the  glaucoma 
par  excellence.  In  secondary  glaucoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase 
in  tension  is  only  a  consequence  of  other  pathological  conditions — is  an 
accessory,  as  it  were.  The  cUnical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma, 
therefore,  is  exceedingly  polymorphous,  varying  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent affections  which  form  the  basis  of  it.  While  genuine  or  primary 
glaucoma  alwajrs  afifects  both  eyes,  although  not  always  at  the  same 
time,  secondary  glaucoma  remains  confined  to  the  eye,  which,  by  being 
diseased,  has  caused  the  increase  in  tension.  The  diagnosis  of  glaucoma 
is  based  mainly  on  the  demonstration  of  its  cardinal  symptom,  increase  of 
tension,  by  palpation  with  the  finger  or  by  the  tonometer  (page  19). 

The  consequences  of  increase  of  tension,  inevitably  occurring  if  it 
lasts  a  long  time,  are  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  reduction,  with 
ultimate  annihilation,  of  the  sight. 

Excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  dependent  upon  the  recession  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  By  the  latter  we  understand  that  part  of  the  sclera 
which  lies  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  and 
which  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  designed  for  the  passage 
of  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  nerve  (Figs.  263  and  266).  The  lamina 
cribrosa  is  that  part  of  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  eye  (corneo-sclera)  which 
has  the  least  tenacity,  and  hence  gives  way  first  to  increased  ocular 
pressure,  which  it  does  by  bulging  backward.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  optic-nerve  fibers,  set  in  the  foramina  of  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa, also  recede,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  sinks 
back  (6,  Fig.  215  B).  Upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  papilla 
appears  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  fundus — slightly  at 
first,  afterward  a  good  deal — so  that  the  margins  of  the  papilla  dip  down 
abruptly,  or  are  even  overhanging.  This  condition  is  recognized  chiefly 
by  the"  bending  or  actual  interruption  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  spot 
where  they  pass  from  the  i^tina  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  and  dip 
down  into  its  depth  (Fig.  215  A).  The  nerve  fibers,  too,  Uke  the  blood- 
vessels, undergo  flexion  or  interruption  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla.    This 
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interruption,  with  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  nerve  fibers  are  exposed 
within  the  eye,  makes  them  atrophy.  Accordingly,  in  the  later  stages,  we 
see  the  papilla  not  only  depressed,  but  bleached  and  bluish-white,  because 
the  nerve  fibers  are  destroyed  and  the  clear  white  lamina  cribrosa  is  exposed. 


Umporal 


FiQ.  215. — Glaucomatous  Excavation  of  the  Optic  Nerve.    Magnified  14X1. 
Cf .  the  normal  optic  nerve  in  Figs.  18  and  19. 

A.  Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  op  the  Papilla. — The  papilla  ia  bounded  by  a  sharp,  overhang- 
ing edge,  at  which  the  arteries,  a,  and  the  veins,  v,  of  the  retina  appear  to  terminate  in  recurved  ends. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  continuation  on  the  floor  of  the  excavation  is  displaced  somewhat 
laterally  as  compared  with  the  portion  situated  in  the  retina,  because  those  portions  of  the  vessels 
that  descend  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  excavation  do  not  run  in  a  precisely  sagittal  direction,  but  some- 
what obliquely.  The  vessels  within  the  excavation  are  seen  but  indistinctly.  In  the  outer  half  of  the 
excavation  are  seen  the  gray  dots  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  sone,  A,  of  the  fundus,  adjoining  the 
papilla,  is  decolorised  (halo  glaucomatosus). 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — This  shows  a  deep 
excavation,  e,  on  the  floor  of  which  only  a  few  remains  of  the  nerve  fibers,  6,  are  visible.  The  central 
vessels,  c,  ascend  upon  the  retina,  r,  at  the  nasal  margin  of  the  excavation;  the  innermost  layer  (fiber 
layer)  of  the  retina  is  considerably  diminished  in  sise  through  atrophy,  ch,  chorioid;  «,  sclera.  The 
volume  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  considerably  reduced  through  the  atroph}^'  of  the 
bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  n.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  interspaces  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve 
(the  pial  sheath,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the  aural  sheath,  d)  arc  dilated,  especially  on  the 
temporal  aide. 

The  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  also  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  visual  power  which  accompanies  the  elevation 
of  tension.  Impairment  of  both  direct  and  indirect  vision  occm-s. 
The  former  finds  expression  in  the  gradual  diminution  of  acuity  of  central 
vision,  the  latter  in  the  limitation  of  the  field,  which  begins,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  on  the  nasal  side,  as  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina 
becomes  insensitive  first.     Finally,  complete  blindness  supervenes. 
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Primary  glaucoma  is  a  common  disease,  constituting  about  one  per  cent  of  all  cases 
of  eye  disease.  Its  accurate  recognition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  general 
practitioner,  the  more  so  because  here  prompt  and  proper  therapeutic  interference 
can  save  everything,  but  a  false  diagnosis  and  improper  treatment  may  destroy  every- 
thing. Unfortunately,  we  still  constantly  get  under  observation  many  oases  of  glaucoma 
which  have  been  incorrectly  diagnosticated  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  which 
come  to  the  ophthalmologist  only  when  help  is  no  longer  possible.  Cases  of  inflammatory 
glaucoma  are  often  confounded  with  iritis  or  irido-cycUtis,  and  are  accordingly  treated 
with  atropine,  which  has  a  particularly  deleterious  action  in  glaucoma.  Cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  which  present  no  external  sjrmptoms  of  inflammation  are  not  infre- 
quently regarded  as  commencing  cataract,  and  the  patients  are  put  off  in  expectation 
of  the  cataract's  becoming  ripe,  so  that  they  delay  imtil  it  is  too  late  for  iridectomy. 

Glaucoma  has  been  known  from  antiquity.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  inflammatory 
variety  that  has  been  thus  known,  since  the  non-inflammatory  variety  can  be  diagnosti- 
cated only  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Hence  this  second  variety  and  the  other  kinds  of 
blindness,  that  are  produced  by  diseases  of  the  deeply  situated  membranes  of  the  eye, 
and  that  have  no  external  manifestations,  were  lumped  together  imder  the  common 
name  of  amaurosis.  Inflammatory  glaucoma  was  usually  regarded  as  having  a  con- 
nection with  gout,  and  was  hence  called  ophthalmia  arthritica.  The  first  to  recognize 
the  increase  in  tension  as  the  most  important  symptom  of  glaucoma  were  Mackenzie, 


Fio.  216 — ^The  Thrbe  Kinds  op  Excavation  op  the  Optic  Nerve.    Schematic. 

A,  Phtsiolooical  Excavation. — Funnel-nhaped,  partial,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

B,  Atrophic  Excavation. — Bowl-ehaped.  total,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

C,  Glaucomatoits  Excavation. — Ampulliform,  total,  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  bulged  out  poeteriorly. 

and  particularly  Von  Graefe.  Heinrich  Muller,  a  man  deserving  the  greatest  praise  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  eye,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
anatomically  the  pressure  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  (1856);  soon  afterward  it  was 
accurately  diagnosticated  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  by  Weber  and  Fdrster. 
Mackenzie,  starting  from  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  tension,  had  already  attempted  to 
effect  the  cure  of  glaucoma  by  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  without,  however, 
obtaining  any  lasting  result.  Such  a  result  was  first  obtained  by  Von  Graefe,  who, 
in  the  year  1856,  employed  iridectomy  for  the  first  time  in  glaucoma,  after  having 
found  it  efficacious  in  various  other  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  was  one  of  the  most  preg- 
nant discoveries  in  ophthalmology,  and  one  which  will  for  all  time  redound  to  the  glory 
of  Von  Graefe.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  formerly  every  case  of  glaucoma 
inevitably  led  to  blindness,  and  that  now,  thanks  to  iridectomy,  the  majority  of  glauco- 
matous patients  can  be  cured.  How  many  thousands  there  are  who  formerly  would 
have  been  forced  to  sink  year  by  year  irretrievably  into  the  night  of  blindness,  but  who 
now  are  saved  for  vision  through  Von  Graefe 's  discovery  1 

With  reference  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  three  varieties  are  distinguished — 
the  physiological,  the  atrophic,  and  the  glaucomatous.  The  physiological  excavation 
(Fig.  216  A)  originates  from  the  fact  that  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  when 
separating  from  each  other  so  as  to  curve  into  the  retina,  do  so,  not  in  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  but  behind  it;  the  lamina  cribrosa,  however,  is  in  its  normal  situation.  The 
physiological  excavation  is  always  partial — i.  e.,  even  if  it  is  very  large  it  never  takes 
up  the  entire  papilla,  because  a  certain  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  papilla  must  always 
be  occupied  by  the  nerve  fibers  which  are  passing  over  into  the  retina  (page  85,  Fig. 
30 
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18,  (?,  and  Figs.  16, 17,  and  203).  The  atrophic  excavation  (Fig.  216  B)  is  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  nerve  fibers  that  form  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  and  Le  in 
front  of  the  lamina  cribrosa — ^the  lamina  oribrosa  itself  remaining  in  place.  The  atrophic 
excavation  is  total — ^i.  e.,  extends  over  the  entire  papilla,  but  always  remains  shallow, 
for  at  most  it  can  only  attain  a  depth  equal  to  that  at  which  the  lamina  cribrosa  lies 
behind  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina.  In  the  atrophic  excavation,  the  papilla  is  at 
the  same  time  bleached  white  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve  fibers. 
The  physiological  and  the  atrophic  excavations  have  this  in  common,  that  the  lamina 
cribrosa  remains  imdisplaced;  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  forms  the  floor  of  the  excavation, 
the  depth  of  the  latter  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  glaucomatous  excavation 
(Fig.  216  C)  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  kinds,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that  it 
originates  in  a  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa;  it  can  hence  attain  a  much  more  con* 
siderable  depth  than  they.  The  glaucomatous  excavation  comprises  the  entire  papilla, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  still  shows  the  red  coloration  of  health.  Later  on,  the  nerve 
bimdles  are  destroyed  by  atrophy,  so  that  the  papilla  becomes  white,  and  displays 
exposed  upon  its  floor  the  lamina  cribrosa.  With  this  is  associated  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  excavation,  the  depth  of  which  is  increased  by  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  nerve  head  which  has  been  destro}^. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  distinguishing  the  three  kinds  of  excavation  are,  there- 
fore, as  follows:  A  partial  excavation  is  physiological,  a  total  one  is  pathologic»Ed,  and 
either  atrophic  or  glaucomatous.  The  atrophic  excavation  is  shallow,  and  the  papilla, 
at  the  same  time,  very  white.  The  glaucomatous  excavation  may  be  shallow  or  deep, 
according  as  it  has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  a  shallow  glaucomatous 
excavation  the  papilla  is  found  to  have  still  a  good  color — a  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  atrophic  excavation.  If  the  excavation  is  deep  and  total,  it  can  only  be  a 
glaucomatous  one,  whatever  color  the  papilla  may  have.  In  practice,  the  distinction 
between  the  individual  forms  of  excavation  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  make. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  a  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  shows 
the  papilla  to  be  paler,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  bluish  or  greenish  white.  A  shadow  is 
seen  running  along  the  margin,  while  the  center  of  the  excavation  is  the  part  lightest 
in  hue.  On  the  floor  of  the  excavation  may  be  recognized  the  gray  dot  marks  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  215  A,  /).  The  vessels  do  not  emerge  at  the  center,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  papilla.  Where  they  pass  over  the  edge  of 
the  papilla  to  go  to  the  retina  they  show  a  bending,  or,  in  deep  excavations,  an  interrup- 
tion, of  their  course.  If  the  edge  of  the  excavation  is  overhanging,  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  vessel  may  be  completely  concealed  behind  it,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  arising 
from  the  vascular  entrance  seem  to  disappear  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  emerge  again 
in  the  retina  at  some  other  spot.  It  is  only  in  the  inverted  image  that  the  course  of 
the  vessel  can  be  seen  distinctly  in  its  whole  extent  at  once;  in  the  erect  image,  the 
vessels  on  the  papilla  and  those  in  the  retina  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same  time, 
since  they  lie  at  different  depths  and  hence  have  a  different  refraction.  That  is,  if  the 
adjustment  i»made  for  the  vessels  in  the  retina  (Fig.  215  A,  a  and  v),  the  vessels  on  the 
floor  of  the  excavation  {y^  look  quite  pale  and  hazy,  and  vice  versa.  The  vesseb  in 
the  excavation  have,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  retina,  a  myopic  refraction,  and 
hence,  to  be  seen  distinctly,  require  a  correspondingly  strong  concave  glass.  From  the 
difference  in  refraction  between  the  margin  and  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  the  depth 
of  the  latter  can  be  estimated  (see  page  102),  and  ^y  repeated  measurements  of  this  sort 
we  can  determine  whether,  as  time  goes  on,  the  depth  of  the  excavation  is  increasing 
or  diminishing.  In  the  inverted  image,  the  difference  of  level  manifests  itself  by  paral- 
lactic displacement  (page  103).  The  caliber  of  the  arteries  is  contracted,  while  the 
veins  are  distended  and  tortuous — in  fact,  sometimes  there  is  a  whole  convoluted  mass 
of  vascular  loops  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  excavation.  These  changes  of  vascular  caliber 
are  easily  accoimted  for  by  the  action  which  the  increase  of  pressure  exerts  upon  the 
vesseb  of  the  vascular  entrance,  permitting  less  blood  to  enter  the  arteries  of  the  retina 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstructing  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  veins.  The  former 
therefore,  are  filled  too  little,  the  latter  are  filled  too  much.  We  very  often  observe  a 
pulsation  in  the  veins,  and  not  infrequently,  also,  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries  within  the 
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papilla.  (For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  page  88.)  When  glaucomatous  excavation 
has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  the  papilla  is  usually  found  to  be  siurounded  by  a  white  or 
yellowish  areola,  which  is  the  expression  of  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papilla 
(halo  glaucomatosus,  Fig.  215  A,  h).  The  rest  of  the  fundus  in  the  later  stages  often 
shows  the  network  of  chorioidal  vessels  with  great  distinctness  (Fig.  204)  b^use  of 
the  diminished  pigmentation  of  the  pigment  epithelium. 

The  condition  of  the  sight  is  not  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
excavation — in  fact,  it  is  not  the  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  as  such  that  affects 
the  vision,  but  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  though  produced  by  it,  does  not 
always  by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of  the  excavation.  Thus  we  some- 
times see  cases  with  deep  excavation  and  yet  with  normal  visual  acuity  and  a  large 
field  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  considerable  increase  in  pressure — as  in 
glaucoma  fulminans — ^the  sight  may  be  completely  extinguished  within  a  few  hours 
by  paralysis  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  without  there  being  any  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  because  the  time  is  too  short  for  it  to  be  formed.  Accordingly,  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  acuity  of  vision,  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  the  color  of  the  papilla 
and  the  caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  than  by  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  since  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  fibers  makes  itself  known  mainly  through  the  pallor  of  the  papilla  and  the 
contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  contraction  of  the  visual  field  begins  most  frequently  on  the  nasal  side,  al- 
though we  often  also  find  other  forms  of  contraction  present.  Thus,  a  concentric  limita- 
tion of  the  field  may  occur,  especially  in  glaucoma  simplex;  and  at  times  there  may  be 
central,  paracentral,  or  peripheral  scotomata. 

[Bjerrum  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of  chronic  glaucoma  the  defect 
in  the  visual  field  often  takes  the  form  of  sector-like  gaps  radiating  from  the  normal 
blind  spot.  For  detertnining  these  defects  fine  test-objects  should  be  used.  Bits  of 
white  blotting  paper,  only  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter  placed  on  a  dead  black  curtain 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  make  the  scotomata  of  sufficient  size  for 
accurate  delimitation,  it  is  well  to  have  the  curtain  at  least  thirty  inches  from  the  patient 
as  in  the  tangent  plane  depicted  in  Fig.  35. — ^D.] 

I.  Primary  Glaucoma. 

82.  Primary  glaucoma,  also  called  simply  glaucoma,  sets  in  with 
varying  symptoms.  If  the  pressure  rises  suddenly  to  a  considerable 
height,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  excited;  on  the  contrary,  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  when  the  increase  in  tension  develops  gradually 
and  keeps  within  narrow  Umits.  Accordingly,  an  inflammatory  and  a 
non-inflammatory  form  of  glaucoma  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  and 
glaucoma  simplex)  are  distinguished. 

A.  Olaucoma  Inflammatorium. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  cuns  a  typical  course,  especially  in  the 
acute  cases  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  acutum),  which,  therefore,  will 
be  first  described.  In  the  course  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  following 
stages  are  distinguished: 

(1)  Stage  of  Prodromes, — The  prodromal  stage,  which  in  most 
cases  precedes  the  inflammatory  attack,  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
attacks  of  obscuration  of  vision.  The  patient  declares  that  during 
these  attacks  he  does  not  see  as  well,  having  at  the  same  time  the  feel- 
ing as  if  there  was  a  cloud  or  smoke  concealing  objects  from  him.     If 
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there  is  a  light  in  the  room,  he  sees  a  ring  about  it  having  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  During  the  attack  there  is  frequently  a  feeling  of 
tension  in  the  eye,  or  a  dull  frontal  headache.  If  the  physician  exam- 
ines the  eye  during  such  an  attack,  he  finds  the  cornea  a  little  dull  and 
diffusely  clouded,  like  glass  that  has  been  breathed  upon.  The  cloudi- 
ness is  greatest  at  the  center,  smallest  at  the  periphery,  and,  on  account 
of  its  uniformity  of  distribution,  causes  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  It  also  produces  the  appearance  of  a  colored  ring  about  a  lu- 
minous flame — an  appearance  similar  to  that  which,  for  instance,  we 
see  when,  on  a  misty  night,  we  look  at  a  gas  flame  in  the  street.  The 
anterior  chamber  is  somewhat  shallower  through  advancement  of  the  iris; 
the  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  usual  and  reacts  sluggishly  ;  the  tension  of 
the  eye  is  distinctly  increased.  Frequently,  too,  slight  ciliary  injection  is 
present. 

Such  an  attack  ordinarily  lasts  several  hours,  after  which  the  eye 
returns  completely  to  the  normal  condition  once  more,  both  as  regards 
its  appearance  and  as  regards  its  function.  The  attacks  at  first  make 
their  appearance  at  pretty  long  intervals  (of  months  or  weeks);  later 
on,  they  become  constantly  more  frequent.  Often  specific  causes  for 
their  existence  can  be  demonstrated,  such  as  hearty  meals,  late  hours, 
emotional  excitement  (as  at  card-playing),  etc.  In  many  cases  they  re- 
turn, even  without  cause,  periodically,  sometimes  even  every  day,  so 
that  the  patient,  for  example,  declares  that  he  always  sees  through  a 
cloud  in  the  morning,  and  commencing  with  the  afternoon  begins  to 
see  clearly,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  attacks  come  on  in  the  evening,  they 
always  cease  when  the  patient  falls  asleep;  even  in  the  daytime  an  at- 
tack may  be  cut  short  by  his  going  to  sleep. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  prodromal  attacks  the  sight  of  the 
eye  is  normal;  but  the  patient  complains  that,  to  see  near  by,  he  has  to 
employ  stronger  and  stronger  glasses — rapid  increase  of  presbyopia 
through  diminution  of  the  power  of  accommodation  (see  §  142). 

The  prodromal  stage  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
is  protracted  over  months  or,  even  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye 
gradually  undergoes  permanent  changes,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  normal 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  eye  acquires  externally 
the  glaucomatous  aspect,  and  an  excavation  likewise  forms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oft-repeated  increase  of  pressure.  Consequently  the 
,  sight  itself  is  no  longer  perfect  even  during  the  time  in  which  no  at- 
tacks occur.  In  such  a  case  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  disease  being 
in  the  prodromal  stage,  but  must  regard  it  as  being  now  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory glaucoma  into  which  the  prodromal  symptoms  have  been 
imperceptibly  transformed. 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  glaucoma  evolidunij  which  is  ush- 
ered in  by  an  attack  of  acute  glaucoma.  This  sets  in  suddenly,  after 
the  prodromal  stage  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  cause  of 
an  acute  attack —  in  case  such  a  cause  is  discoverable  at  all — is  like 
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those  which  determine  the  prodromal  attacks.  Chief  among  them  are 
to  be  mentioned  states  of  congestion  of  the  venous  system,  especially 
those  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  action;  also  mental  emotions, 
particularly  those  of  a  depressing  character;  and,  lastly,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils.  For  the  last-named  reason  a  drop  of  atropine  in  an  eye 
which  is  predisposed  to  glaucoma  may  excite  an  attack. 

The  acute  attack  manifests  itself  by  violent  pain  radiating  from  the 
eye  along  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  the  head,  the  ears,  and  the  teeth,  which  may 
reach  an  intolerable  pitch.  They  deprive  him  of  appetite  and  sleep; 
not  infrequently  vomiting  and  fever  Ukewise  set  in.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pain  the  visual  power  falls  rapidly  away, 
so  that  only  large  objects — such  as,  for  instance,  the  hand  moved  to 
and  fro  before  the  eye — can  be  recognized.  The  field  of  vision  is  con- 
siderably narrowed,  and  mostly  on  the  nasal  side.  Objective  examina- 
tion shows  the  appearances  of  a  violent  external  inflammation — oedema 
of  the  lids,  and  oedema  or  even  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
greatly  congested.  The  injection,  in  accordance  with  its  pre-eminently 
venous  character,  has  a  dusky-red  color.  The  cornea  is  punctately 
dotted,  has  a  pronounced  smoky  cloudiness,  and  is  almost  or  quite  in- 
sensitive to  touch.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  the  iris  is  dis- 
colored and  narrowed.  Consequently,  the  pupil  is  dilated;  very  often, 
too,  it  is  oval  and  eccentrically  situated,  the  narrowing  of  the  iris  being 
then  particularly  great  in  special  spots — most  frequently  above.  The 
reaction  of  the  iris  is  abolished.  From  the  pupil  we  get  a  grayish- 
green  reflex.  1  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  marked  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  con- 
siderably elevated. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  attack  are  the  same 
as  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  attack,  except  that  they  are  much 
more  pronounced  and  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms 
(injection,  oedema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  pain).  The  pro- 
dromal attacks  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  abortive  at- 
tacks of  glaucoma,  which  retrocede  before  they  have  developed  to 
their  full  height.  But  at  length  an  onset  of  this  sort  takes  place,  that 
rises  to  the  height  of  an  acute  attack,  and  after  this  a  perfect  return 
to  the  normal  is  no  longer  possible.  The  tension  now  remains  per- 
manently elevated,  and  the  eye  retains  the  glaucomatous  aspect. 

The  course  of  the  attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  that  after 
some  days  or  some  weeks — according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack — 
improvement,  or  even  an  apparent  cure,  sets  in.  After  some  days  the 
pain  diminishes  in  violence  and  afterward  disappears  altogether.     The 

1  Hence  the  name  "green  cataract  "  {grilner  Staar).  In  Greek,  eea-green  is  called  vAawito*,  whence 
glaucoma.  This  reflex,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  of  glaucoma.  It  is  always  found  when  the 
pupil  is  dilated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  media  are  not  completely  transparent,  e.  g..  in  eyes  with  the 
ordinary  senile  reflex.  Hence  an  old  man's  eye,  when  atropinised,  Iooks  on  superficial  examination 
very  like  a  glaucomatous  eye. 
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eye  becomes  free  from  discoloration,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  sight 
becomes  better  again.  If  the  sight  was  still  normal  before  the  attack, 
it  may  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can  still  read  and 
write;  but  the  more  the  sight  has  been  injured  before  the  attack  by  a 
prodromal  stage  of  long  duration,  the  less  is  its  improvement  after  the 
decUne  of  the  attack.  We  may  say  in  general  that  after  an  attack  has 
passed  off,  the  vision  never  again  reaches  the  same  height  that  it  had 
before  the  attack  occurred.  The  attack,  furthermore,  leaves  behind  it 
objective  changes  in  the  eye,  that  give  at  the  first  glance  proof  of  the 
sort  of  disease  that  is  present.  The  over-distention  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
veins  remains;  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  and  the  iris  is  nar- 
rower, is  turned  to  a  slate-gray  color,  and  reacts  sluggishly  or  not  at 
all;  the  tension  is  permanently  increased.  We  then  say  that  the  eye 
exhibits  the  glaucomatous  aspect  (habitus  glaucomatosus).  Ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  which  becomes  feasible  again  after  the  cornea 
has  cleared  up,  shows  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  signs  of  hyper»- 
mia,  which  really  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  general  hyperemia 
that  was  present  during  the  inflammatory  attack.  The  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  not  present  directly  after  the  attack,  because  for  its  for- 
mation quite  a  long  period  of  increased  tension  is  requisite;  it  hence 
does  not  develop  until  later  on.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  long  preceding  stage  of  prodromes  that  the  excavation  is 
present  during  the  attack. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  the  eye  remains  quiescent  for 
quite  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  entertains  the  hope  of  a  permanent 
cure.  Then  a  new  attack  sets  in.  This,  as  far  as  inflammatory  symp- 
toms and  pain  are  concerned,  is  usually  less  intense  than  the  first,  but 
results  in  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  sight.  Inasmuch  as  new  at- 
tacks now  constantly  follow  each  other,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals, 
the  sight  at  length  becomes  entirely  extinct.  The  disease  has  then 
entered  upon  the 

(3)  Third  stage,  that  of  glaiLcoma  ahsolutum.  The  eye  is  completely 
blind,  and  presents  the  following  picture:  Contrasting  with  the  porce- 
lain-like, bluish-white  sclera  are  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins, 
which  unite  round  the  cornea  to  form  a  bluish-red  circle  of  dilated 
vessels.  The  cornea  is  shining  and  transparent,  but  insensitive;  the 
anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  The  iris  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  gray 
marginal  strip,  which  in  places  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
Umbus,  and  which  at  its  pupillary  margin  is  encircled  by  a  broad  black 
border.  The  dilated  and  rigid  pupil  is  greenish,  or  of  a  dirty  gray.  The 
optic  disk  is  deeply  excavated,  the  eye  as  hard  as  stone. 

Later  on,  degenerative  changes  make  their  appearance  in  the  blinded 
eye,  which  are  designated  under  the  name  of  glaucomatous  degen- 
eration. The  cornea  becomes  cloudy  and  covered  with  peculiar  glassy- 
looking  deposits.  Upon  the  sclera  dark  ectatic  prominences — most 
frequently  in  the  region  of  the  equator  (equatorial  staphylomata) — pre- 
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sent  themselves  to  view;  the  lens  becomes  cloudy  (cataracta  glaucoma- 
tosa).  Although  the  eye  has  now  been  bUnd  for  a  long  time,  the  pa- 
tient still  constantly  beUeves  that  he  perceives  Ught,  especially  under 
the  form  of  a  luminous  haze,  which  on  some  days  is  more  pronounced, 
on  other  days  less  so.  These  subjective  luminous  appearances  for  a 
long  time  uphold  the  patient  in  the  beUef  that  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
gain his  sight.  Furthermore,  attacks  of  pain  keep  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  intervals  in  the  blinded  eye. 

The  final  outcome  in  glaucoma  is  usually  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
After  the  eye  has  been  hard  for  years  it  at  length  becomes  softer,  smaller, 
and  atrophic.  In  other  cases,  ulcus  serpens  develops  with  perforation 
and  consecutive  irido-cyclitis  or  even  panophthalmitis,  together  with 
phthisis  bulbi.  Not  till  the  glaucomatous  eye  has  become  shriveled 
does  it  allow  its  unfortunate  possessor  to  have  any  lasting  rest. 

The  course  of  glaucoma  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation,  here 
pictured,  corresponds  to  that  form  which  is  designated  as  glaucoma  in- 
flammatorium  acutum.  In  the  severest  cases,  which  Von  Graefe  has 
described  under  the  name  of  glaucoma  fuiminans,  incurable  blindness, 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  inflammation,  may 
develop  within  a  few  hours.  Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
these  cases,  which  luckily  are  rare,  are  those  which  run  a  less  acute  and 
typical  course  than  belongs  to  acute  glaucoma.  These  cases  are  desig- 
nated as  glaucoma  inflammatorium  chronicum.  Here  no  pronounced 
inflammatory  attack  takes  place;  on  the  contrary,  the  prodromal  stage 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  growing 
gradually  red  and  sensitive,  the  cornea  acquiring  a  smoky  cloudiness, 
the  iris  becoming  atrophied.  The  pain  is  neither  so  violent  nor  so 
continuous  as  in  acute  glaucoma.  Often  this  sort  of  chronic  course 
sets  in  after  the  first  inflammatory  attack,  no  complete  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  taking  place.  The  final  outcome  is  the 
same  as  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma;  and,  anyhow,  no  sharp  line 
of  distinction  exists  between  the  two  forms. 

Glaucoma  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
but  rarely  affected  at  the  same  time;  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  disease  of  the  second  eye  follows  months,  or  even  years,  after  that 
of  the  first.  The  experienced  physician,  however,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  one  eye  is  still  perfectly  healthy,  will  frequently  recognize  in  the 
latter  a  certain  disposition  toward  glaucoma.  This  manifests  itself  in 
a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil, 
and  a  comparatively  high,  even  though  not  yet  pathological,  tension  of 
the  eye.  With  this  there  exist,  usually,  a  hypermetropic  state  of  the 
refraction  and  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life;  it  is  found 
most  frequently  between  the  fiftieth  and  seventieth  year.  It  never 
occurs  in  childhood  and  but  very  rarely  indeed  in  youth.  It  attacks 
women  more  than  men,  especially  women  in  whom  the  menopause 
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occurs  before  the  time.  A  disposition  toward  inflammatory  glaucoma 
appears  to  belong  principally  to  hypermetropic  eyes,  whereas  strongly 
myopic  eyes  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  almost  complete  immunity 
against  the  disease.  Furthermore,  rigidity  of  the  vessel  walls  (arterio- 
sclerosis) and  habitual  constipation  predispose  to  glaucoma.  Among 
Jews,  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  much  more  frequent  than  among 
Christians.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  families  in  which  glaucoma 
is  inherited. 

Although  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  so  well  characterized  a  disease,  it  is  still  very 
often  diagnosticated  too  late.  In  the  prodromal  stage  the  diagnosis  is  obscured  because 
the  physician  usually  sees  the  patient  in  the  interval  between  the  attacks,  when  the  eye 
looli^  normal  both  exteriorly  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  physician  is,  there- 
fore, dependent  for  his  diagnosis  upon  the  description  that  the  patient  gives  of  his  attacks. 
These  are  characterized  by  disturbance  of  sight  (hazy  vision,  the  appearance  of  colored 
rings  about  a  light)  and  by  headache  (page  44).  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  make  the  diagnosis  of  glaucoma  even  when  the  patient  makes  the  direct  state- 
ment that  he  has  hazy  vision  and  sees  colored  rings.  For  these  two  sorts  of  disturbance 
of  sight  occur  as  a  r^ult  of  any  diffuse  cloudiness  of  the  media  and  are  hence  not  con- 
fined to  glaucoma.  For  instance,  they  occur  in  chronic  conjunctivitis  when  some  mucus 
lies  on  the  cornea.  But  in  this  case  the  phenomenon  vanishes  at  once  when  the  mucus 
is  wiped  off  by  rubbing  the  eye.  Many  persons,  again,  imder  appropriate  conditions 
(e.  g.,  if  a  flame  is  placed  in  front  of  a  dark  backgroimd  in  a  darkened  room)  always  see 
a  colored  areola.  In  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  faint  diffuse  opacities,  chiefly  in  the 
lens,  which  are  commonly  too  minute  to  be  demonstrated  objectively.  These  cases  also 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  glaucoma,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phenomenon  is  far 
less  pronounced  than  it  is  in  glaucoma,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  occur  in  peri- 
odical attacks,  but  can  be  elicited  at  any  moment. 

Accordingly,  in  cases  in  which  no  changes  in  the  eye  are  objectively  discoverable 
we  cannot  make  the  diagnosis  of  glaucoma  with  certainty  simply  from  the  description 
that  the  patient  gives  of  his  attacks — not  with  enough  certainty,  for  instance,  to  make 
us  wiUing  to  suggest  an  iridectomy  on  the  strength  of  this  description  alone.  We  must 
require  that  we  ourselves  see  the  patient  during  a  prodromal  attack,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  visible  objective  changes  occurring  in  the  course  of  it.  We  hence  charge 
the  patient  to  present  himself  without  delay  as  soon  as  he  is  again  attacked  with  dis- 
turbance of  sight  or  with  headache.  If  for  extrinsic  reasons  this  is  not  p>ossible,  we  may 
use  pilocarpine  (or  eserine)  for  making  the  diagnosis  more  certain,  the  patient  being 
told  to  drop  this  in  at  once  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  attack.  If  the  morbid  symptoms 
are  completely  relieved  by  this  means  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  it  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  glaucoma,  for  miotics  have  no  effect  on  non-glaucomatous  forms  of  cloudiness 
of  the  media  nor  on  headaches,  that  are  of  a  different  nature. 

The  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  is  often  misunderstood.  In  this  the  pain  radiates 
from  the  eye  into  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  head,  so  that  sometimes  the  patients  are 
not  for  a  moment  aware  that  the  pain  is  proceeding  from  the  eye,  but  complain  simply 
of  violent  "rheumatic"  headache.  If  the  attack  has  been  accompanied  by  marked 
swelling  of  the  lids,  a  history  of  erysipelas  may  be  given.  One  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  declarations  as  these,  but  should  form  his  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  objective  examination.  The  principal  thing  that  this  shows  us 
is  the  dull  and  uniformly  cloudy  look  of  the  cornea.  In  former  times  this  cloudiness 
was  thought  to  be  located  not  only  in  the  cornea,  but  also  in  the  aqueous  humor  and 
in  the  vitreous.  As  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous,  no  proof  whatever  of  it  has  been 
presented.  An  argument  for  the  existence  of  cloudiness  in  the  aqueous  is  the  fact  that 
not  infrequently  after  it  has  escaped  (in  the  performance  of  iridectomy),  the  pupil 
looks  blacker  than  before.  The  main  cloudiness,  however,  is  situated  in  the  cornea. 
Another  important  symptom  of  glaucoma  is  the  dilatation  and  rigidity  of  the  pupil» 
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and  by  this  we  are  guarded  against  any  confusion  with  iritis  or  irido-cychtis,  since  in 
these  diseases  the  pupil  is  contracted. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  glaucoma  is  the  frequent,  often  periodical,  aUemations 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  These  are  afforded  by  the  transient  obscurations  of  vision 
occurring  in  the  prodromal  stage,  by  the  inflammatory  attacks  recurring  at  intervals 
in  the  inflammatory  stage;  even  after  the  blindness  is  complete,  there  is  still  a  constant 
alternation  of  bright  and  dark  days,  according  to  the  patient's  subjective  luminous 
impressions. 

The  character  of  the  pupil  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  glaucoma. 
Its  contraction  has  a  favorable  effect,  since  it  generally  diminishes  the  tension  in  glau- 
coma, while  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  tension.  Hence 
miotics  have  the  power  of  cutting  short  the  prodromal  attacks,  and  of  ameliorating  the 
symptoms  even  in  the  inflammatory  attack.  The  fact  that  the  prodromal  attacks  can 
be  cut  short  by  the  patient's  going  to  sleep  is  probably  also  referable  to  the  marked 
contraction  which  the  pupil  imdergoes  in  sleep.  Mydriatics,  on  the  contrary,  can  excite 
an  inflanmiatory  attack  in  an  eye  that  is  predisposed  to  it,  and  that  not  only  the  pow- 
erful mydriatics,  like  atropine,  but  also  homatropine  and  even  cocaine.  We  should 
always,  therefore,  take  care  that  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  glaucoma, 
before  making  an  instillation  of  a  mydriatic  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  man.  If,  however, 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  set  up  in  this  way  an  attack  of  inflanmiatory  glaucoma, 
it  may  be  possible,  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  instillation  of  eserine,  to  cause  the 
attack  to  disappear,  and  that  perhaps  permanently. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  observed  that  iridectomy,  done  in  a  glaucomatous  eye,  may 
give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye,  if  it  is  already  predisposed  to 
glaucoma.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  operation  as  such,  but  the  associated  mental  and 
physical  depression  which,  as  on  other  occasions,  may  here,  too,  excite  a  glaucomatous 
attack.  The  operation  itself  is  not  needed  to  produce  this  result.  One  day  a  lady 
came  to  me  with  a  recent  inflammatory  attack  in  both  eyes.  She  had  a  few  days  before 
had  her  first  attack  of  glaucoma  in  the  right  eye,  and  had  consulted  Prof.  Arlt  for  it. 
When  he  explained  to  her  that  an  operation  was  necessary,  she  experienced  such  a 
violent  fright  that  she  got  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye  while  returning 
from  the  consultation  in  her  carriage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors  that  act  together 
in  the  case  of  glaucoma  produced  by  violent  emotion — the  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
and  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  an  operation  upon  a  glaucomatous  eye, 
pilocarpine  or  eserine  may  be  instilled  into  the  second  eye  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
glaucoma  in  it;  even  this  precautionary  measiu^,  however,  does  not  afford  complete 
security. 

Febrile  diseases  of  various  sorts  may  likewise  determine  an  attack  of  glaucoma — 
a  fact  that  has  been  observed  quite  often,  especially  in  the  great  influenza  epidemics. 

In  the  stage  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  various  changes  are  observed  in  the  cornea. 
(a)  Most  frequently  together  with  marked  cloudiness  of  the  corneal  parenchyma  there 
are  found  gelatinous  or  hyaline  deposits  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  (&)  Vesicles 
develop  upon  the  cornea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  epitheliimi,  either  by  itself  or  along 
with  the  newly  formed  deposits,  is  lifted  from  its  bed  by  serous  exudation — keratitis 
vesiculosa  and  bullosa  (page  269  and  Fig.  104).  (c)  Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea 
(page  293),  and  (d)  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  frequently  leading  to  perforation  (page  249), 
are  observed.  As  a  result  of  the  latter  (especially  ulcus  serpens)  violent  hemorrhages 
may  take  place  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  (page  452),  or  severe  purulent  inflammation 
succeeded  by  shrivelling  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections  of  the  cornea,  so  various  in 
character,  are  referable  in  part  to  the  alteration  in  nutrition  produced  by  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  lymphatic  circiilation,  partly  to  the  paralysis  of  the  corneal  nerves,  mani- 
fested in  the  complete  insensitiveness  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  to  touch.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  changes,  the  cornea  becomes  less  able  to  resist  external  injuries. 

In  the  course  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  the  lens  always  becomes  cloudy  (cata- 
ractaglaucomatosa).  From  this  lenticular  cloudiness,  produced  by  the  glaucomatous 
process,  is  to  be  distinguished  that  form  which  occurs  only  as  an  accident  in  the  glauco- 
matous eye,  and  which  is  designated  as  catarada  in  oculo  glaucomatoso.    Thus,  simple 
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senile  cataract,  traumatic  cataract,  etc.,  may  be  present  in  a  glaucomatous  eye.  The 
distinction  between  cataracta  glaucomatosa  and  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  is 
made  by  observing  the  appearance  of  the  cataract  and  by  testing  the  vision.  Cataracta 
glaucomatosa  is  distinguished  by  its  marked  distention,  its  bluish-white  color,  and  the 
vivid  silky  luster  of  its  surface,  while  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  has  the  appearance 
corresponding  to  its  origin  and  its  nature.  In  the  former  kind  of  cataract  the  eye,  as 
a  result  of  the  glaucomatous  process,  is  completely  blind,  and  hence  an  operation  for 
cataract  is  useless.  In  the  second  case,  if  the  glaucoma  is  not  too  far  advanced,  such  a 
degree  of  sight  (perception  of  light)  may  still  exist  as  promises  a  good  result  from  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  extraction,  however,  should  in  no  case  be  performed 
immediately;  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  tension  should  first  be  done  away  with 
by  an  iridectomy,  and  this  may  be  succeeded,  say  some  four  weeks  later,  by  the  cataract 
operation.  If  we  should  extract  a  lens,  without  taking  any  such  preliminary  precaution, 
in  an  eye  affected  with  increase  of  tension,  we  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  eye  through 
severe  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  (see  page  240). 

B,  Olaucoma  Simplex. 

83.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  increase  of  tension  sets  in  very  gradu- 
ally, so  that  no  inflammatory  phenomena  are  produced.  The  eye  either 
looks  quite  normal  externally,  or  it  gives  evidence  of  the  lesion  affecting 
it  in  the  greater  prominence  of  the  distended  anterior  ciUary  veins,  and 
also  in  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  state  of  the  pupil.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  eye  is  shown  to  be  elevated,  but  usually  not  to  any  considerable 
degree.  Often  on  the  first  examination  no  increase  of  tension  is  found  at 
all;  it  is  not  until  we  examine  the  eye  repeatedly,  and  especially  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  that  we  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  tension  is 
elevated.  At  these  times  a  slight,  smoky  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  is  also 
sometimes  present,  such  as  appertains  to  the  prodromal  attacks  of  inflam- 
matory glaucoma.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex  in  which 
the  tension  is  so  low  all  the  time  that  on  palpation  with  the  finger  it  is 
regarded  as  normal,  while,  nevertheless,*  examination  with  the  tonometer 
shows  a  very  slight  but  still  certain  elevation  above  the  normal.  In  a 
few  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  tension  surpassing  the  normal  can  be 
demonstrated  even  with  the  tonometer. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  glaucoma  simplex  marked 
external  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  even  any  increase  of  ten- 
sion, are  wanting,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  ophthahnoscopic 
examination  for  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  Such  an  exami- 
nation shows  the  presence  of  a  total  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
depth  of  which  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  glaucoma  simplex,  since  the  inflamma- 
tory attacks  and  the  pain  are  wanting,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  This  manifests  itself  by  gradual  diminution  of 
the  sight,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  transient  slight  attacks  of  obscura- 
tion, like  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflammatory  glau- 
coma. The  decrease  in  vision  expresses  itself  in  a  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  central  visual  acuity. 
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The  diminution  in  central  vision  often  develops  late,  when  the  field  of 
vision  has  already  become  very  small,  so  that  not  infrequently  the 
patients  are  still  in  a  condition  to  read  or  carry  on  fine  work,  while 
they  are  scarcely  able  to  go  about  any  longer  alone  (see  page  104).  Be- 
fore this  point  is  attained,  generally  a  long  time  (even  many  years)  has 
elapsed,  inasmuch  as  the  reduction  of  vision  takes  place  very  slowly 
and  gradually.  For  this  reason  the  patient  himself  often  does  not 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  disease  until  late.  The  blinded 
eye  may  either  remain  always  sound  externally,  or  those  inflammatory 
attacks  which  are  characteristic  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  may  occur 
— often,  indeed,  before  the  bUndness  has  become  complete.  Glaucoma 
simplex,  accordingly,  not  infrequently  changes  into  inflammatory 
glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  simplex  always  attacks  both  eyes.  In  contradistinction 
to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  young  people,  and 
attacks  men  as  frequently  as  women.  It  is  also  found  in  myopic  eyes, 
which  have  a  sort  of  immunity  against  inflammatory  glaucoma. 


Hydrophthalmus. — Hydrophthalmus  is  a  disease  of  childhood. 
The  eye  is  of  unusual  size  (hence  called  buphthalmus,  ox  eye).  The  thin 
sclera  is  bluish,  in  consequence  of  the  uveal  pigment  appearing  through 
it;  the  cornea  is  larger  and  either  clear  and  lustrous  or,  as  in  inflamma- 
tory glaucoma,  dull  and  diffusely  clouded.  The  anterior  chamber  is  un- 
usually deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous,  and  the  papilla,  after  the  process  has 
lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  is  deeply  excavated.  The  tension  of  the  eye 
is  considerably  increased. 

The  disease  may  come  to  a  stop  spontaneously,  or  may  continue 
until  it  produces  bUndness.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  of  tension 
subsides  after  a  time;  the  unnatural  bigness  of  the  eyeball  persists, 
indeed,  but  does  not  increase,  and  the  eye  retains  a  moderate  amount 
of  sight,  the  degree  of  which  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  the  second  case,  the  enlargement  of  the  eye  keeps 
on — sometimes  Imtil  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  are  attained — 
and  in  the  mean  time  complete  blindness  ensues. 

The  disease  is  either  congenital  or  develops  in  the  first  year  of  in- 
fancy, and  generally  in  both  eyes.  Heredity  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  production.  The  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  up,  but  increase  of  tension  is  certainly  the  most  important  factor 
in  it,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  eye,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  blindness  through  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
For  this  reason  hydrophthalmus  is  also  called  the  glaucoma  of  child- 
hood.  Its  difference  in  external  appearance  from  the  glaucoma  of 
adults  is  accounted  for  in  the  main  by  the  physiological  properties  of 
the  eye  in  childhood.  The  extensibility  of  the  sclera  in  childhood  renders 
it  possible  for  the  heightened  pressure  to  result  in  enlargement  of  the 
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eye  as  a  whole.  In  the  eye  of  the  adult,  however,  the  rigidity  of  the 
sclera  permits  of  its  expansion  through  increase  of  pressure  only  at  its 
weakest  spot — ^namely,  at  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

In  hydrophthalmus  the  expansion  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  is  due  to  increased  pressure 
acting  on  their  inner  surface.  Hence  we  can  comprehend  that  the  lens  does  not  share  in 
this  enlargement,  since  it  has  to  bear  the  pressure  on  its  external  surface.  The  lens,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  part  of  the  hydrophthalmic  eye  that  retains  its  normal  dimensions — ^in 
fact,  it  not  infrequently  falls  behind  them.  Hence  the  lens  is  too  small  compared  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  space  between  lens  margin  and  ciliary  processes  keeps 
growing  larger.  Thus  the  zonule  of  Zinn  undergoes  an  elongation  which  leads  to  its 
partial  atrophy.  Hence  in  hydrophthalmus  of  pretty  high  degree  we  alwa3rs  find  defective 
fixation  of  the  lens  manifested  in  tremulousness  of  lens  and  iris,  and  not  infrequently 
inducing  subsequent  changes  of  position  (luxation)  of  the  lens,  with  their  disastrous 
consequences. 

Circumscribed,  usually  striate  or  band-like,  opacities  in  the  comes  of  hydroph- 
thalmic eyes  depend  upon  spontaneous  ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane  due  to  stretch- 
ing (cf.  page  319). 

Hydrophthalmus  may  also  be  a  sjrmptom  of  neurofibromatoHs  muUiplex  (Reckling- 
hausen's disease),  which  is  compounded  of  a  niunber  of  changes,  mostly  congenital.  These 
changes,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  never  all  found  together  in  the  same  individual, 
are — in  the  skin,  multiple  neurofibromata,  fibrous  moUusca,  and  flat  pigment  moles;  on 
the  face,  neuroma  plexiforme  and  lymphangioma  of  fids  and  orbit  and  unilateral  hjrper- 
trophy  of  the  face;  lastly  tumors  of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves. 

For  the  anatomies^  cause  of  increase  of  tension  in  hydrophthalmus,  see  {  86. 


The  reUUion  of  glaucoma  simplex  to  glaucoma  inflammatorium  has  been  the  subject 
of  manifold  discussions.  Since  glaucoma  simplex,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  in- 
flanmiatory  symptoms,  is  entirely  different  externally  from  glaucoma  inflammatorium, 
it  was  not  recognized  as  glaucoma  at  all  until  the  discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Even  Von  Graefe  did  not  originally  place  glaucoma  simplex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma, 
but  designated  it  as  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  J^er  held  to  this 
view  until  the  last,  looking  upon  glaucoma  simplex  as  an  optic-nerve  lesion  sui  generis 
— a  "glaucomatous"  optic-nerve  lesion.  At  present,  however,  the  majority  of  ophthal- 
mologists rank  glaucoma  simplex  under  glaucoma  proper,  since  it  has  in  common  with  it 
its  most  essential  symptom,  the  increase  in  tension.  The  interconnection  of  simple  and 
inflammatory  glaucoma  is  also  proved  by  the  numerous  intermediate  varieties  which  form 
a  continuous  transition  from  simple  to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so  that  no  sharp  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  A  glaucoma  simplex,  later  in  its  course,  often 
passes  into  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  cases  also  not  infrequently  occur 
in  which  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  present  in  the  eye  first  affected,  glaucoma  simplex  in 
the  one  which  was  affected  afterward. 

Some  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex  with  very  slight  increase  of  tension  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguishable  from  simple  optic-nerve  atrophy  with  unusually  deep  atrophic  ex- 
cavation. In  doubtful  cases  testing  of  the  color  perception  may  furnish  a  diagnostic  guide. 
In  optic-nerve  atrophy,  color  blindness  sets  in  early,  while  in  glaucoma  the  ability  to 
distinguish  colors  is  retained  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 

Theories  of  Glaucoma. 

84.  All  the  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can  be  accounted  for  as 
being  the  results  of  the  increase  in  pressure.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  Mackenzie,  and  particularly  by  Von  Graefe,  was  the  most  important 
step  made  in  establishing  the  theory  of  glaucoma. 
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The  elevated  intra-ocular  pressure  has,  as  its  first  result,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  eye,  the  essential  character  of 
which  is  that  of  a  venous  stasis.  The  heightened  tension,  that  is,  brings 
about  a  compression  of  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  vasa  vorticosa,  which,  on  account  of  their  obUque  course 
through  the  sclera,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure.  The  blood  flowing  away  from  the  uvea  is  hence  com- 
pelled, in  great  part,  to  travel  through  the  anterior  ciUary  veins;  these 
are  consequently  dilated,  and,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma,  form  a  dense 
venous  network  encircling  the  cornea.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  symp- 
toms of  obstructed  circulation  are  confined  to  this  dilatation  of  the  an- 
terior cihary  veins  and  to  the  ophthalmoscopically  visible  distention  of 
the  retinal  veins.  But  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  in  which  the  increase 
in  tension  and  with  it  the  disturbance  of  circulation  set  in  suddenly, 
these  changes  induce  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  cedema  in  the 
same  way  as  the  incarceration  of  a  hernia,  for  example,  results  in  in- 
flammatory cedema  of  the  incarcerated  coils  of  intestine.  Inflammatory 
cedema  is  characterized  by  hyperflemia  of  the  tissues  and  marked  swell- 
ing, due  to  their  serous  infiltration,  while — in  contradistinction  to  plastic 
inflammation — exudates  and  the  adhesions  produced  by  them  are  want- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the,  uvea,  for  example,  differ  greatly  from  the  chnical 
picture  of  an  irido-cyclitis;  posterior  synechise  are  only  exceptionally 
observed  in  it,  and  exudations  of  greater  degree,  such  as  hypopyon, 
pupillary  membranes,  etc.,  are  never  observed.  This  absence  of  exuda- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  violent  external  symptoms  of  inflammation,  is,  in 
fact,  just  the  characteristic  feature  of  inflammatory  oedema.  This 
cedema  finds  different  expression  in  the  different  portions  of  the  eye: 

1.  The  corneal  cloudiness  of  glaucoma  is  an  cedema  of  the  cornea, 
as  has  been  proved  by  anatomical  investigation.  From  this  can  be  un- 
derstood the  suddenness  of  development  of  the  corneal  cloudiness,  and 
also  the  promptness  of  its  recession  upon  reduction  of  the  pressure — 
e.  g.,  after  puncture  of  the  cornea,  or  iridectomy.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  cornea — i.  e.,  with  a  keratitis — 
it  could  not  possibily  disappear  again  within  a  few  hours. 

2.  Inflammatory  cedema  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  mainly  by  dis- 
coloration and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  details  of  its  structure.  The 
anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower,  because  the  lens  is  pressed  forward 
together  with  the  iris,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  pressure  in  the 
vitreous  chamber.  Added  to  this  there  is  a  displacement  forward  of 
the  attachment  of  the  iris — that  is,  the  greatly  swollen  ciliary  pro- 
cesses press  the  root  of  the  iris  forward,  so  that  it  is  applied  to  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  and  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig. 
217).  Consequently,  the  iris  appears  to  take  its  origin  farther  forward 
(Figs.  217  and  218).  The  ciliary  nerves  are  compressed  and  paralyzed 
by  the  high  intra-ocular  pressure;  hence  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cor- 
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nea  and  the  paralysis  of  the  iris  (iridoplegia)  with  which  are  associated 
dilatation  and  loss  of  reaction  of  the  pupil.  The  dilatation  afterward 
increases  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris,  that  de- 
velops as  a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  latter. 

3.  The  redness  and  clouded  appearance  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve  during  the  inflammatory  attack  are  caused  by  hyperaemia  con- 
bined  with  some  oedema;  the  excavation  which  subsequently  takes 
place  is  the  direct  result  of  the  elevation  of  pressure. 

The  violent  pain  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  excited  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  extremely  numerous  sensory  nerves  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  iris. 


Fig.  217. 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  217. — Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Recent  Inflammatory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9X1. 
The  ciliary  process,  c,  is  so  greatly  swollen  that  it  pushes  the  root  of  the  iris  forward  and  presses  it 
against  the  sclera,  S,  and  the  cornea,  C.  The  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  should  lie  some- 
what behind  Schlemm's  canal,  s,  is  thus  closed.  The  ciliary  muscle  shows  the  pronounced  develop- 
ment of  the  circular  muscular  fibers  (Mailer's  portion),  ch&racteristio  of  the  hypermetropic  eye. 

Fig.  218. — Irib  and  Ciciary  Body  in  Old  Inflammatory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9X1.  The 
dotted  line  gives  the  outline  of  the  iris,  /i,  and  the  ciliary  body,  ci,  in  the  normal  condition.  The  root 
of  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera,  S,  and  the  cornea,  C,  wherever  it  has  been  pressed  against  them 
by  the  ciliary  body.  The  attachment  of  the  iris  is  hence  displaced  forward  and  lies  m  front  of 
Schlemm's  canal,  s.  So,  too,  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  disulaced  from  6  to  a.  Wherever 
the  iris  has  become  adherent,  it  has  been  thinned  through  atrophy,  so  that  in  plac«i — 6,  for  example — 
it  consists  of  scarcely  anything  more  than  the  pignnent  layer.  Even  the  free  portion  of  the  ins.  /» 
appears  in  consequence  of  its  atrophy  narrower  than  the  normal  iris.  /i.  Over  tne  pupillary  border,  e, 
the  retinal  layer  of  pigment  turns  forward  farther  than  usual,  and  the  sphincter  pupillse,  p,  also  shares 
to  some  extent  in  this  eversion.  The  ciliary  body,  owing  to  its  having  become  atrophic,  has  again 
separated  from  the  iris,  and  in  fact  more  so  than  in  the  normal  condition,  so  that  it  is  now  removed  from 
the  iris  by  a  broad  interval.     The  atrophy  affects  both  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  and  the  ciliary  process,  c. 

Thus  all  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma  are  accounted  for  by  the  one 
fact  of  the  increase  in  tension.  The  disturbance  of  vision,  too,  is  the 
result  of  the  heightened  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  causes  it  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  as  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  glaucoma  or 
glaucoma  simplex.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  disturbance  of  vision 
is  brought  about  by — 

(a)  The  glaucomatous  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  affects  chiefly 
central  vision,  and  that,  too,  to  a  marked  degree,  on  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  its  diffusion. 

(6)  The  ischsemia  of  the  retina,  due  to  the  compression  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  by  which  is  caused  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision.    This 
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compression  makes  itself  felt  first  in  those  sections  of  the  arterial  chan- 
nel in  which  the  blood  pressure  is  lowest.  But  since,  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  vessels  is  less  the  farther  we  get  away  from  the  heart,  the 
terminal  expansions  of  the  arteries  lying  in  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
are  first  affected  by  the  compression.  Hence  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
first  becomes  insensitive  to  light,  a  thing  which  manifests  itself  by  con- 
traction of  the  field  of  vision.  Moreover,  the  ischsemia  does  not  be- 
come apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  retina  at  once  or  in  equally  high 
degree.  Since  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  with  it  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  retinal  vessels,  lie  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  eye,  these  vessels  have  a  greater  distance  to  travel  in  going  to  the 
temporal  margin  of  the  retina  than  to  the  nasal  margin.  The  former 
is  therefore  first  affected  by  the  ischsemia,  so  that  the  limitation  of  the 
field  of  vision  begins  generally  at  its  nasal  margin. 

Both  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  the  acute  ischcemia  of  the  retina 
belong  solely  to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  it  is  they  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  sight  during  the  acute 
attack  of  glaucoma.  They  are  of  transitory  nature,  disappearing  again 
as  the  elevated  tension  abates,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  disap- 
pearance an  improvement  of  the  acuity  of  central  vision  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  vision  set  in. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  diminished  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  their  consequent  atrophy — 
atrophy  which  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  glaucomatous 
excavation.  The  disorder  of  vision  thus  produced  is  permanent,  since 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  irreparable. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  two  first-named  factors  are  wanting.  The 
disorder  of  vision  is  here  caused  solely  by  the  excavation  and  simulta- 
neous atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Explanation  of  the  Increase  of  Tension. — Easy  as  it  is  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  from  the  elevation  of  tension,  it  is  quite  as  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  thus  explain  the  es- 
sential nature  of  glaucoma.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  hitherto 
been  propounded  upon  this  subject,  no  single  one  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Only  the  most  ipiportant  of  them  will  be  adduced  here,  and 
that  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  upon  what  circumstances  in- 
crease of  tension  in  general  depends. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
internal  capacity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  its  contents,  on  the  other.  If  the 
latter  factor  increases  or  the  former  factors  diminish,  the  pressure  is 
elevated.  An  alteration  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  envelopes  of  the 
eyeball  can  not  be  brought  in  to  account  for  the  increase  of  pressure, 
since  the  volume  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  is  unalter- 
able. In  advanced  life,  to  be  sure,  the  sclera  is  not  only  more  rigid,  but 
also  a  little  contracted;   but  the  diminution  in  volume  so  caused  is 
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extremely  slight.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  cause  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  tension  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball, the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball  being  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  increased  contents  without  marked 
heightening  of  the  pressure.  Now  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
the  eyeball  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  amount  of  ocular  fluids 
which  are  constantly  being  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  leaves  the  eye  again 
through  the  lymph  passages;  it  corresponds,  that  is,  to  the  relation  be- 
tween inflow  and  outflow,  between  secretion  and  excretion. 

In  the  normal  eye  this  relation  always  remains  about  the  same, 
since  with  any  increase  of  the  inflow  the  liquid,  which  is  now  subjected 
to  an  increased  pressure,  also  leaves  the  eye  more  quickly,  so  that  the 
normal  pressure  is  soon  restored.  For  any  permanent  increase  of  pres- 
sure to  occur,  a  disturbance  of  this  self-regulating  action  must  be  present. 
Such  a  disturbance  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the  excretory  appa- 
ratus, for  so  long  as  this  works  normally,  every  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  would  soon  be  compensated  for  by  increase  in  the  out- 
flow. But  if  the  outflow  is  interfered  with,  a  normal  or  even  a  diminished 
inflow  of  liquid  must  lead  ultimately  to  over-distention  of  the  eye- 
ball. Consequently  the  explanation  that  is  accepted  by  most  authori- 
ties at  the  present  time  to  account  for  the  increase  of  tension,  namely 
the  theory  of  Knies  and  Weber,  presupposes  a  disturbance  of  the  out- 
flow. The  most  important  path  for  the  outflow  lies  in  the  sinus  of  the 
anterior  chamber  and  passes  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  into 
Schlemm's  canal.  It  is  at  this  spot  that  the  obstacle  must  be  looked 
for.    Such  an  obstacle  is  produced  in  the  following  way: 

A  genuine  glaucoma  develops  only  in  an  eye  which  has  a  predis- 
position to  it.  This  predisposition  depends  on  insufficient  spatial  rela- 
tions. These  affect  the  eye  as  a  whole  and  particularly  affect  the  region 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  They  are  afforded  by:  1, 
Smallness  of  the  eye  as  a  whole;  2,  Shallowness  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber; 3,  Undue  protrusion  of  the  ciliary  processes;  4,  Disproportionate  size 
of  the  lens  (Fig.  219).  Such  relations  appertain  to  the  hypermetropic 
eye  when  it  has  become  old.  The  hypermetropic  eye  as  a  whole  is  smaller 
than  the  normal  eye,  its  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  and  its  ciliary  proc- 
esses protrude  more  than  usual  toward  the  lens  because  the  ciliary  muscle 
is  hypertrophied  on  account  of  the  constantly  maintained  accomoda- 
tion. Yet  the  lens  in  such  eyes  is  no  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  emme- 
tiropic  eye..  And,  as  regards  the  lens,  there  is  the  additional  fact  that 
it  increases  in  size  progressively  with  advancing  age,  and  yet  the  eye 
itself  grows  no  larger,  so  that  ultimately  the  lens  becomes  too  big  for 
the  eye.  Hence,  the  hypermetrope  does  not  get  glaucoma  as  long  as 
he  is  young,  but  gets  it  only  when  with  advancing  age  his  lens  has  be- 
come too  large,  for  then  the  space  between  the  lens  and  ciliary  processes 
becomes  too  narrow.    It  is  through  this  space — the  circumlental  space — 
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that  the  lymph  flows  from  the  vitreous  to  the  aqueous  cavity.  When 
this  space  is  contracted  the  lymph  becomes  dammed  up  in  the  vitreous. 
The  latter  consequently  increases  in  volume,  pushes  the  lens  and  iris 
forward,  and  thus  makes  the  anterior  chamber  still  shallower.  An 
actual  increase  of  tension  however,  is  not  yet  present  in  such  an  eye 
because  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  is  still  present,  so  that  an  increased 
amount  of  aqueous,  such  as  would  correspond  to  the  increased  volume 
of  the  vitreous,  can  be  still  discharged  exteriorly.    An  actual  attack  of 


Fia.  219. — Schematic  Representation  of  the  PREDispoeinoN  to  Glaucoua. 

The  unbroken  line  corresponda  to  the  spatial  relations  in  the  young  emmetropic  eye,  the  dotted 
line  to  the  relations  in  the  senile  h>i>ermetropio  eye.  In  the  latter  the  ciliary  body  juts  further  forward. 
The  lens  is  enlu^ed.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  its  equatorial  circumference,  its  margin  extends  further 
toward  the  periphery,  and,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sagittal  diameter,  the  iris  is  pushed  for- 
tirard  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower.  The  figure  has  some  resemblance  to  Fig.  367,  which 
represents  the  process  of  accommodation.  The  important  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the 
ftMt  that  in  the  latter  fifi^ure  the  margins  of  the  lens  recede  by  the  same  amount  that  the  ciliary  body 
advances,  so  that  the  circumlental  space  remains  of  equal  width.  In  Fig.  210  on  the  contrary  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  margin  of  the  lens  advance  toward  each  other  and  thus  contract  the  circimilental  space. 

glaucoma  does  not  occur  in  the  predisposed  eye  until  this  passage  of  out- 
flow is  blocked.  This  takes  place  from  closure  of  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  is  produced  by  some  one  of  those  causes  which,  we  know,  can 
excite  an  attack  of  glaucoma.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  sort,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Let  us  to  begin  with  consider  the  first  case,  a  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  greater  circulation.  In  the  eye  such  a  stasis  makes  itself 
apparent  principally  in  the  ciliary  processes  which  are  extremely  rich  in 
veins.  The  ciliary  processes  consequently  swell  up  and,  as  the  circum- 
lental space  is  so  narrow,  soon  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  lens.  In  this 
31 
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way  the  communication  between  the  vitreous  cavity  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  still  more  interfered  with,  and  the  vitreous,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  lymph,  swells  up  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  before,  and 
pushes  forward  still  more  strongly  upon  the  swollen  ciUary  processes. 
Since  the  latter  are  already  abutting  against  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
they  can  give  way  toward  the  front  only.  They  swell  forward  into  the 
posterior  chamber  until  they  reach  the  root  of  the  iris,  and  jam  the 
latter  forward  against  the  comeo-sclera  (Fig.  217).  But  in  so  doing  the 
iris  shuts  up  the  passage  of  outflow  for  the  aqueous,  and,  hence,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  at  once  necessarily  rises.  In  this  way  a  glau- 
comatous attack  is  brought  about. 

A  glaucomatous  attack  in  a  predisposed  eye  may  also  be  set  up  by 
dilatation  of  the  jmpU  (as  a  result  of  psychical  excitation,  or  by  mydri- 
atics, etc.).  When  the  iris  grows  narrow  in  the  process  of  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  it  increases  correspondingly  in  thickness.  If  this  takes 
place  in  an  eye  which  has  markedly  projecting  ciliary  processes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  on  the  other,  the  thick  iris 
will  block  the  narrow  sinus  of  the  chamber  (Fig.  220)  and  thus  excite 
increase  of  tension. 

If  the  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes  soon  recedes,  or  the  pupil 
soon  contracts  again,  the  iris  returns  to  its  former  position,  the  sinus  of 
the  chamber  becomes  free,  the  tension  falls,  and  the  attack,  being  in 
this  case  simply  a  prodromal  one,  passes  off.  If  on  the  other  hand  a 
return  to  the  normal  condition  does  not  take  place  soon,  the  root  of  the  iris 
becomes,  agglutinated  to  the  corneo-sclera,  and  out  of  this  agglutination 
an  adhesion  afterward  develops  (Fig.  218).  Then  a  return  to  the  normal 
conditions  has  become  impossible,  and  the  glaucoma  is  permanent. 

The  older  theories  of  glaucoma  endeavored  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  tension 
by  attributing  it  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  eyeball  due  to  an  increase  of  the 
inflow: 

Von  Graefe  assumed  the  existence  of  an  increased  excretion  of  fluid  by  the  vessels 
of  the  chorioid  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  latter.  Since  the  ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms  of  chorioiditis  are  generally  wanting  in  glaucoma,  Von  Graefe,  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  assumed  the  existence  of  what  he  called  a  serous  chorioiditis,  the  nature 
of  which  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  serous  transudation  without  any  coarser  ana- 
tomical changes. 

Bonders  ascribed  the  increased  secretion  on  the  part  of  the  chorioid  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ciliary  nerves.  He  looked  upon  glaucoma  simplex  as  the  typical  form 
of  glaucoma  because  it  was  not  complicated  with  inflammation.  Hence  he  could  not 
consistently  look  for  the  cause  of  the  increased  excretion  of  fluid  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  chorioid.  Rather,  he  supposed  it  to  originate  in  an  irritation  of  the  chorioidal 
nerves,  being  thus  a  sort  of  neimDsis  of  secretion,  just  as,  for  example,  increased  secre- 
tion takes  place  in  glands  upon  irritation  of  certain  nerves. 

Stellwag  referred  the  elevation  of  tension  not  to  increased  excretion  of  fluid,  but 
directly  to  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
pressure  which  the  blood  exerts  on  the  vessel  wall  is  borne  only  in  part  by  the  latter; 
so  far  as  the  vessels  expand  under  the  influence  of  the  blood-pressure  they  transmit 
a  portion  of  this  pressure  to  their  surroundings.  The  blood-pressure  in  the  intraocular 
vessels  accordingly  forms  an  important  item  in  the  sum  total  of  intra-ocular  pressure, 
so  that  its  elevation  has  as  its  direct  result  an  increase  in  the  ocular  tension  as  a  whole. 
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The  interior  vessels  that  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  belong  principally  to 
the  uvea,  that  being  the  most  vascular  portion  of  the  eye.  The  elevation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  vessels  of  this  part  is  therefore,  according  to  Stellwag,  the  direct  cause 
of  glaucoma.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  of  obstructions  to  the  circulation, 
which  affect  mainly  the  region  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  and  are  brought  about  by  di- 
minished elasticity  and  shrinkage  of  the  sclera;  for  those  sections  of  the  vasa  vorti- 
cosa  which  pass  with  a  very  oblique  course  through  the  sclera  are  liable  to  oompi^pssion 
whenever  the  latter  shrinks. 

Against  these  theories  the  objection  must  be  made,  primarily,  that  an  increase 
in  the  inflow  or  an  over-distention  of  the  vessels  can  not  by  themselves  accoimt  for 
the  elevation  of  tension,  since,  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  normal,  an  increase  in 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  is  immediately  compensated  for  by  the  increased  outflow. 
If  a  few  drops  of  liquid  are  injected  into  a  healthy  living  eye,  and  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure is  thus  heightened,  it  returns  to  the  normal  again  after  a  short  time,  since  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  amoimt  of  liquid  flows  off  through  the  lymph  channels.  If  we  ligate 
the  vena  vorticosa  at  their  points 
of  exit  from  the  eye,  we  get  an  in- 
crease of  tension  in  the  sense  of 
Stellwag's  theory,  but  it  is  not 
permanent. 

The  foundation  for  the  views 
that  now  prevail  were  laid  by  Knies, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
peripheral  adhesion  of  the  iris, 
which  had  been  already  known  to 
exist,  occiured  quite  regularly  in 
glaucomatous  eyes,  so  that  he 
brought  it  into  causal  connection 
with  the  glaucoma.  He  explained 
the  adhesion  itself  as  being  due  to 
an  adhesive  inflammation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber. 
But  almost  simultaneously  Weber 
by  examining  a  recent  case  of  glau- 
coma proved  that  the  cause  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  sinus  was  not  in- 
flammation but  the  pushing  forward 

of  the  iris  by  the  swollen  cihary  processes.  Priestley  Smith  then  demonstrated  that  glau- 
comatous eyes  are  on  the  average  smaller  than  normal  eyes,  and  have  comparatively 
large  lenses;  he  also  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  lens  continues  to  ffrow  even 
late  in  life.  He  also  showed  how  the  thickening  of  the  iris,  that  occurs  simultaneously 
with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  acts.  It  is  not  the  root  of  the  iris  that  in  this  case  ia 
pushed  against  the  cornea,  for  the  root  of  the  iris  is  very  thin.  But  directly  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  root  the  iris  attains  its  full  thickness,  so  that  here  its  anterior  surface 
turns  up  and  passes  abruptly  forward;  and  it  is  this  point  (a  in  Fig.  220)  that  first 
comes  into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  when  the  iris  is  thickened. 
In  this  way  the  sinus  is  closed  off  so  as  to  form  a  ring-shaped  space  which  no  longer 
communicates  with  the  anterior  chamber.  Then  in  both  anterior  and  posterior  cham-  ^ 
bers,  the  pressure  rises  and  forces  the  most  peripheral,  or  root  portion  of  the  iris  against 
the  sclera.  The  return  to  normal  conditions,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  prodro- 
mal attacks,  Czermak  accounts  for  upon  the  supposition  that  owing  to  the  increase 
of  tension  a  state  of  irritation  seta  in,  which  by  reflex  action  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  so  that  the  iris  is  again  drawn  away  from  the  cornea.  But,  in  order  for  this  to 
take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sphincter  pupillse  should  be  strong  enough,  and, 
moreover,  no  adhesion  must  have  formed  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea. 

Even  the  present  theories  are  not  free  from  objections.    So  far,  no  explanation 
of  glaucoma  has  yet  been  propounded  which  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect.     The 


Fio.  220. — Ibis  and  Ciuaby  Body  in  a  vert  Htpeb- 

ifETBOPic  Eye  in  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

Magnified  9X1. 

The  iris  is  contracted  and  thickened,  so  that  at  a  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  and  cuts  off  the  sinus  from  the  rest  of  the  an- 
terior chamber.  The  ciliary  body  is  unusually  large ;  th» 
drcumlental  space  narrow. 
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reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  all  cases  of  primary  glau- 
coma probably  do  not  develop  in  the  same  way,  so  that  one  explanation  could  not* 
possibly  fit  all  cases.  And,  in  particular,  it  might  be  possible  that  glaucoma  simplex 
and  inflammatory  glaucoma  would  have  to  be  referred  to  different  causes. 

Anatomy  of  Glaucoma. — In  the  cornea  the  cause  of  the  cloudiness  is  found  to 
be  oedema  of  the  epithelium.  The  fluid  producing  the  csdema  is  found  under  the  form 
of  mi{LUte  drops,  between  Bowman's  membrane  and  the  epithelium,  and  also  between 
and  in  the  epithelial  cells  themselves  (Fig.  221).  Even  though  this  liquid  itself  may  be 
quite  clear  it  must  cause  a  cloudiness  of  the  whole  epithelial  layer,  if  it  has  an  index 
of  refraction  differing  from  that  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  dullness  of  the  corneal 
surface  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  forced  apart  by  the  liquid  and  are 
pushed  up  in  places  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  covered  with  minute  inequal- 
ities (Fig.  78).  WTien  this  elevation  of  the  epithelium  takes  place  over  a  pretty  large 
area,  small  vesicles  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 
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Fio.  221 — Corneal  Eppthelium  in  a  Case  of  Incbeasb  of  Tension.    Magnified  500  X  1. 

The  specimen  was  from  a  case  in  which  increase  of  tension  set  in  after  irido-cyclitis.  C,  paren- 
chyma of  the  cornea  with  the  fiat  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  B,  Bowman's  membrane,  through 
which  in  two  places  minute  ner\'e  filaments  arc  seen  passine.  At  the  anterior  ends  of  these  nerve  fila- 
ments and  also,  at  other  spots  there  are  seen  between  the  bases  of  the  lowermost  cylindrical  cells  (foot 
cells)  light-colored  rounded  spacet,  which  represent  very  minute  droplets  of  liquid.  The  lines  of  di- 
vision between  the  foot  cells  are  in  general  represented  bv  lighter  colored  lines,  which  indicate  that 
the  cells  are  to  a  certain  extent  pressed  apart  By  fluid  and  their  interconnections  broken  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  are  bordered  by  broad,  dark  lines  representing  the  interlock- 
ing teeth  of  these,  the  pectinate  cells.  In  the  uppermost  layers  there  are  numerous  cells  altered  by 
imbibition  of  fluid.  In  the  cell  a,  this  fluid  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  cell  body,  so  that  the  cell 
itself  is  enlarged.  At  b,  the  anterior  wall  of  a  cell  that  was  filled  with  fluid  has  fallen  off.  At  c,  the 
liquefied  contents  of  a  cell  have  been  evacuated  through  a  slender  opening.  Owing  to  these  changes  in 
the  uppermost  cells,  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  as  a  whole  is  uneven. 

In  the  sclera  an  increase  in  density  has  been  demonstrated,  and  also  a  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  fibers,  which  look  as  if  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  oil. 

The  aqueous  is  more  albuminous,  and  coagulates  readily  in  the  air  and  in  hard- 
ening fluids. 

The  most  important  changes  affect  the  ui'ea.  In  recent  inflammatory  cases  it 
presents  the  appearances  of  inflammatory  oedema — i.  e.,  infiltration  with  an  abundant, 
readily  coagulable  liquid,  while  white  blood  corpuscles  that  have  emigrated  from  the 
vessels  are  present  in  but  scanty  numbers;  but  what  strikes  one  most  of  all  is  the 
marked  distention  of  all  the  venous  vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  extravasations 
of  blood  are  produced  in  many  spots.  The  ciliary  processes  in  particular,  which  of  all 
the  structures  of  the  eye  possess  the  most  veins,  are  greatly  swollen  through  the  turgid- 
ity  and  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  press  the  root  of  the  iris  against  the  sclera  and 
the  cornea.  These  structures  become  agglutinated,  so  that  the  periphery  of  the  iris 
remains  permanently  connected  with  the  sclera  and  cornea  (peripheral  anterior  syne- 
chia), and  so  continues  even  when  later  on  the  ciliary  processes  retract  again  away 
from  the  iris  (Fig.  218).    This  retraction  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy 
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which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  early  inflammatory  83rmptom8,  sets  in  in  all  parts 
'  of  the  uvea.  In  the  iris,  the  atrophy  finds  expression  in  its  becoming  narrower  and 
thinner.  Rigid  connective  tissue,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,  takes  the  place  of  the  delicate  network  of  anastomosing  cells.  In  the 
vessels  which  are  still  present  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  lumen  is  thus  contracted 
or  even  entirely  obliterated  (Ulrich).  The  muscular  bundles  of  the  sphincter  pupilke^ 
too,  become  atrophied.  The  part  which  is  best  preserved  is  the  retinal  pigment  layer, 
which,  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  is  drawn  continually 
farther  and  farther  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (ectropion  of  the  pigment  layer; 
Fig.  218,  e).  Hence,  when  we  look  at  the  eye  from  in  front  we  find  the  margin  of 
the  pupil  encircled  by  an  unusiially  broad  black  rim,  which  sometimes  covers  half 
the  breadth,  or  even  more,  of  the  surface  of  the  iris.  The  atrophy  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  root  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  at  that  part  which  is  adherent  to  the  sclera 
and  cornea  (Fig.  218,  b).  In  old  cases  nothing  of  the  iris  is  left  in  this  spot  but  the 
retinal  pigment  layer  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  vascular  trunks.  These  remains  of 
the  iris  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  eyeball;  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
is  condensed  into  a  tough,  fibroiis  tissue;  and,  finally,  even  Schlemm's  canal  disappears. 
The  cihary  body  diminishes  in  size  through  atrophy,  so  that  it  draws  away  again 
from  its  contact  with  the  iris,  and  afterward  becomes  flatter  and  flatter,  imtil  at  length 
it  scarcely  forms  any  projection  at  all  (Fig.  218,  c).  The  atrophy  affects  the  ciliary 
muscle  as  well  as  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  chorioid  the  atrophy  finds  expression 
in  the  obhteration  of  the  blood-vesseb  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  pigment,  so  that  the 
chorioid  is  finally  in  some  spots  reduced  to  a  thin,  transparent  pellicle.  This  sort  of 
atrophy  of  the  chorioid  takes  place  above  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  and 
by  it  there  is  formed  the  halo  glaucomatosus  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (A,  Fig. 
215  A).  The  atrophy  also  reaches  a  high  degree  in  the  spots  where  the  vasa  vorticosa 
pass  from  the  chorioid  into  the  sclera.  The  chorioid  here  grows  fast  to  the  sclera,  which 
becomes  thinned,  and,  together  with  the  chorioid,  bulges  out  to  form  an  equatorial 
staphyloma.  In  the  vasa  vorticosa  themselves  is  found  proHferation  of  the  vascular 
endothelium,  leading  to  contraction,  or  even  obhteration,  of  the  lumen,  of  the  veins 
(Czermak  and  Bimbacher). 

At  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  particularly  striking  featiu^  is  the  displacement 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  This  is  condensed  by  the  compression  of  its  layers,  and  is  dis- 
placed backward,  so  that  not  infrequently  it  even  gets  to  lie  behind  the  outer  surface 
of  the  sclera  (Fig.  215  B,  e).  The  excavation  of  the  papilla  thus  produced  contains 
upon  its  floor  atrophic  nerve  fibers,  neuroglia,  and  some  connective  tissue  (Fig.  215  B, 
b).  Large  excavations  get  to  have  overhanging  edges  (become  ampulliform),  because 
the  short  canal  in  the  sclera,  which  is  designed  for  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  is  laid 
bare  by  the  excavation,  is  wider  behind  than  in  front  (see  Fig.  23). 

In  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  and  also  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa  gaps  (lacunse)  of 
greater  or  less  size  are  frequently  formed  (Schnabel). 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  and 
the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  also  atrophy;  the  latter  becomes  thinner,  as  a  whole,  and 
shows  that  its  connective-tissue  trabecule  have  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  ite 
nerve  fibers  (Fig.  215  B,  n). 

Precise  as  is  our  information  in  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  above  described, 
and  many  others,  too,  in  glaucoma,  we  must  be  correspondingly  cautious  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  significance,  if  we  are  bent  upon  finding  out  the  anatomical  cause  of 
glaucoma.  Most  of  these  changes,  if  not  all,  are  simply  the  result  of  the  increase  of 
pressure — as  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  case  with  regard  to  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue 
and  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  To  find  those  changes  which  precede  the  increase 
of  tension  and  cause  it,  we  should  have  to  examine  the  eye  in  the  earUest  stages  of 
glaucoma.  The  opportunity  for  making  such  an  examination  has  hitherto  been  but 
very  rarely  offered  us.  Indeed,  most  of  the  glaucomatous  eyes  that  have  been  examined 
are  those  which  have  been  enucleated  in  the  stage  of  glaucoma  absolutum  because  they 
were  painful 
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Treatment  of  Primary  Glaucoma. 
(a)  operative  treatment. 

85.  Glaucoma  passed  for  an  incurable  disease  until  Von  Graefe  dis- 
covered the  curative  action  of  iridectomy.  Afterward  still  other  meth- 
ods of  operating  in  glaucoma  were  devised,  none  of  which,  however, 
has  been  able  to  displace  iridectomy. 

1.  Iridectomy,  the  technique  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Operations  (§  156),  must  satisfy  certain  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be 
efficient  in  combating  glaucoma.  The  wound  should  lie  in  the  sclera, 
not  in  the  cornea;  and  the  excision  of  the  iris  should  be  carried  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  be  made  as  broad  as  possible.  Incarceration  of  the 
iris  in  the  wound  after  the  operation  should  be  avoided  by  careful  re- 
position. If  possible,  the  iridectomy  is  made  upward,  so  that  the  colo- 
boma  may  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  not  cause  trouble  through 
the  dazzling  due  to  irregular  refraction.  But  frequently  it  is  precisely 
in  the  upward  direction  that  the  iris  is  very  atrophic,  in  which  case  its 
excision  is  not  only  difficult,  but  also,  as  experience  shows,  is  less  effi- 
cacious; we  are  then  compelled  to  choose  another  place  for  forming 
the  coloboma.  In  glaucoma  simplex  iridectomy  is  easily  performed, 
while  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  it  often  presents  considerable  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  shallowness  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  rottenness  of  the  iris,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
great  painfulness  of  the  parts. 

As  regards  the  time  for  performing  the  operation,  it  is  best  to  oper- 
ate as  early  as  possible.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  operation 
should  be  done  in  the  prodromal  stage,  in  case  the  patient  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  it.  If  he  wait  until  the  inflammatory  attack,  we  can 
not  tell  how  severe  it  is  going  to  be,  and,  in  any  case,  we  operate  then 
under  less  favorable  conditions.  Under  all  circumstances  the  operation 
is  demanded  in  the  prodromal  stage  when  the  other  eye  is  already  ren- 
dered blind  by  glaucoma;  in  this  case,  too,  the  patient  will  more  readily 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  operation.  When  an  eye  has  already 
been  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma,  the  restoration  of  sight  is  no  longer 
possible  by  an  operation;  but  yet  one  is  often  performed  to  relieve 
the  painfulness  of  the  eye,  or  to  prevent  the  development  of  glauco- 
matous degeneration. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  is  often  the  case  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  but  even 
here  the  operation  should  not  be  long  deferred;  the  earlier  we  operate, 
the  better  results  we  obtain. 

The  sicccess  of  an  operation  in  respect  to  vision  can  be  estimated 
approximately  beforehand,  if  account  is  taken  of  what  morbid  changes 
can  and  what  can  not  be  removed  by  the  operation.  Iridectomy 
reduces  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  the  normal  amount.  By  it  the  glau- 
comatous cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  disturbance  of  vision  pro- 
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duced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  retinal  vessels,  are  removed.  But  the  excavation  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  associated  with  it  either  do  not 
abate  at  all  or  do  so  in  but  very  slight  degree,  so  that  the  disturbance 
of  sight,  as  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  them,  persists.  From  these 
facts  is  deduced  the  effect  of  iridectomy  in  the  separate  forms  of  glau- 
coma: 

(a)  In  inflammatory  glaitcom^a  the  result  of  the  operation  in  recent 
acute  cases  is  extremely  favorable.  The  pain  accompanying  the  glau- 
comatous attack  ceases  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  cornea  in 
the  next  few  hours  or  days  becomes  clear  and  sensitive  once  more,  and 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  likewise  speedily  disappear.  The 
sight,  which  during  the  attack  was  very  much  reduced  through  the 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  compression  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
increases  very  considerably  after  the  disappearance  of  these  factors.  If 
it  was  still  normal  before  the  attack,  it  becomes  almost  normal  again 
after  the  operation.  But  if  a  long  prodromal  stage  with  the  formation 
of  an  excavation  has  preceded  the  attack,  both  the  acuity  of  direct 
vision  and  the  visual  field  have  already  ceased  to  be  normal  some  time 
before  the  attack,  and  will  then  be  more  imperfect  still  after  the  opera- 
tion. We  may  accordingly  put  it  down  as  a  rule  in  acute  inflammatory 
glaucoma  that,  provided  we  make  an  iridectomy  soon  after  the  ovibreak 
of  the  inflammatory  attack  a  degree  of  sight  is  secured,  which  is  some- 
what, but  not  much,  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  attack.  The  later  the 
operation  is  done  after  the  inflammatory  attack,  the  less  successful  it  is. 
In  a  few  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  result  of  the  operation  is  to  this  extent 
not  so  favorable,  that,  in  spite  of  the  operation's  being  correctly  per- 
formed, the  increase  of  tension  either  keeps  up  or  sets  in  anew.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  possible  to  attain  our  end  by  a  second  operation 
(iridectomy  or  sclerotomy).  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which,  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  at  operative  interference,  complete  blindness  super- 
venes. These  unfavorable  cases,  however,  are  rare  in  acute  glaucoma; 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  one  may  count  upon  a  good  result  for  the  operation, 
and  one,  too,  which  is  lasting. 

In  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  in  determining  the  prognosis 
of  the  operation  we  must  estimate  how  much  of  the  disturbance  of 
vision  present  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  media,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  the  excavation  and  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  former  portion  is  removed  by  the  operation,  the  latter 
not. 

(ft)  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  result  of  the  iridectomy  is  less  pro- 
nounced and  also  less  permanent  than  in  inflammatory  glaucoma.  The 
visual  disturbance  in  the  variety  of  glaucoma  simplex,  in  which  the 
media  are  clear,  is  caused  solely  by  the  changes  in  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Since  the  operation  can  not  remove  these  changes,  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  by  means  of  it  the  normal  acuity  of  vision.    The 
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operation  can  only  do  away  with  the  increase  in  tension,  and  thus  put 
a  stop  to  the  advance  of  the  process.  If  we  are  dealing  with  cases  in 
which  the  increase  of  tension  is  minimal  only,  iridectomy  is  almost 
absolutely  useless;  and  in  the  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
greater  promise  of  a  permanent  good  result  the  more  pronounced  the 
increase  in  tension  is.  The  rule  is  that  the  sight  is  maintained  in  statu 
quo  by  the  operation,  or,  at  most,  is  slightly  improved.  In  many  cases 
a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  this 
result,  or  the  failure  of  sight  goes  on  unchecked  in  spite  of  the  operation. 
This  may  even  take  place  when,  in  consequence  of  the  iridectomy,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  has  become  permanently  normal.  We  then  as- 
sume that  an  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers,  when  once  initiated, 
keeps  on  progressing  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure. Particularly  unfavorable  are  those  cases  in  which  the  iridectomy 
actually  exerts  a  bad  effect  upon  the  sight,  the  latter  falling  away  very 
rapidly  after  the  operation,  so  that  blindness  sets  in  earUer  than  it  would 
have  done  without  the  iridectomy.  Sometimes  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  pain  make  their  appearance  just  after  the  operation,  when  they 
were  not  present  before.  The  eye  feels  hard  directly  after  the  operation^ 
the  anterior  chamber  fails  to  re-form,  and  the  eye  becomes  blind  rapidly 
and  with  symptoms  of  violent  pain.  These  cases,  which,  to  be  sure,  are 
rare,  are  known  as  glaucoma  malignum. 

The  prognosis  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma,  then,  is  as  follows:  In  in- 
flammatory glaucoma  the  operation  acts  favorably  upon  the  inflamma- 
tion and  upon  the  eyesight,  and  its  good  results  are  permanent;  it  is 
hence  unconditionally  indicated.  In  glaucoma  simplex  only  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  is  to  be  counted  upon.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  the  operation  is  unsuccessful  or  actually  does  harm.  Neverthe- 
less, as  without  an  operation  the  eye  will  certainly  grow  blind,  iridec- 
tomy is  indicated  in  glaucoma  simplex  too — as  soon  as  an  increase  of 
tension  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  We  endeavor  to  perform  the  iridec- 
tomy as  early  as  possible,  for  the  more  advanced  the  disease  is,  the 
more  uncertain  is  the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  reason  why  iridectomy  diminishes  the  tension  has  so  far  not 
been  discovered,  since,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself 
is  still  unknown  to  us.  In  an  eye  the  tension  of  which  is  normal,  the 
latter  is  not  diminished  by  an  iridectomy;  for  instance,  if  an  iridectomy 
is  made  on  account  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  does  not  there- 
fore become  permanently  softer.  It  is  only  a  pathologically  heightened 
tension  that  iridectomy  reduces.  Of  the  many  reasons  that  have  been 
given  for  this  action  in  reducing  tension,  one  only  will  be  here  adduced, 
because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  operative  procedure.  De  Wecker 
was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  iridectomy  the  section  in  the 
sclera  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  excision  of  the  iris.  He  con- 
sidered the  significance  of  the  scleral  incision  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  by 
means  of  it  a  cicatrix  was  introduced  into  the  sclera,  which  allowed  fluid 
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to  filter  through  it,  as  the  normal  sclera  does  not  do.  This  filtration 
cicatrix,  in  his  opinion,  afforded  a  substitute  for  the  obliterated  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum.  From  the  view  that  iridectomy  owes  its  efl&cacy 
to  the  section  in  the  sclera,  sclerotomy  has  taken  its  origin. 

2.  Sclerotomy  consists  in  making  in  the  sclera  an  incision,  which  is 
placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
in  which  no  iris  is  excised  (for  the  technique,  see  §  155).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sclerotomy,  too,  which  for  a  time  was  very  much  practiced, 
has  permanently  cured  many  cases.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cure  has  not  been  final,  so  that  an  iridectomy  has  had  to  be  resorted 
to  subsequently.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  most  operators  per- 
form sclerotomy  only  in  those  cases  in  which  for  technical  reasons, 
iridectomy  can  not  be  performed  or  in  which  in  spite  of  an  iridectomy 
the  increase  of  tension  has  returned. 

3.  EnudeaJtion  is  indicated  when  an  eye  which  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  blind  by  glaucoma  is  continually  painful,  and  an  iridectomy 
is  either  impossible  of  performance  on  technical  grounds  or  has  been 
already  performed  without  success.  In  this  case  enucleation  is  done 
simply  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  pain,  and  may,  in  suitable  cases, 
be  replaced  by  optico-ciUary  neurotomy  (see  §  167). 

(b)  medicinal  treatment. 

The  miotics,  eserine  and  pilocarpine,  are  powerful  agents  in  com- 
bating increase  in  tension.  They  act  only  when  the  iris  is  capable  of 
contracting  satisfactorily;  hence,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma  with  a  com- 
pletely atrophic  iris  they  are  useless.  Their  action  is  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  the  iris  is 
stretched  in  a  radial  direction,  and  so  is  drawn  away  from  the  wall 
of  the  eyeball  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  so  that  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber  again  becomes  free.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  miotics  upon 
the  ocular  tension  is  not  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  vanishes  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  miosis.  The  miotics  can  not,  therefore,  cure  glau- 
coma permanently,  and  thus  enable  us  to  dispense  with  iridectomy; 
they  are,  however,  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma. 

In  the  prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma  miotics  are  employed  to  cut 
short  the  prodromal  attacks.  If  the  patient  instills  a  miotic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  latter  comes  to  an  end  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Thus  we  can  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  prodromal  attack 
from  rising  into  an  acute  inflammatory  attack.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
not  protract  the  prodromal  stage  in  this  way  until  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  permanent  impairment  of  sight  sets  in.  As  soon  as 
this  threatens,  we  must  proceed  to  iridectomy.  Treatment  with  miotics 
can  not  escape  the  imputation  that  because  of  its  momentary  good 
effect  it  often  causes  the  patient  to  put  off  operation  too  long. 

During  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  miotics  reduce  somewhat 
the  elevated  tension,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  pain  and  contribute  to 
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the  disappearance  of  the  glaucomatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  more  feasible  to  put  off  the  operation  for  a  few 
days,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Moreover,  the  operation  is  rendered 
easier  of  performance,  since  the  iris,  very  narrow  before,  becomes  broader 
through  the  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  action  of  miotics  is  dubious,  and  the  more 
so  the  less  pronounced  the  increase  of  tension  is. 

The  mydriatics  are  as  prejudicial  in  glaucoma  as  the  miotics  are 
useful.  The  other  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  in  glaucoma,  which 
formerly  were  very  numerous,  are  now  obsolete.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  restrain  the  emotions  and  avoid  constipation. 

Iridectomy  is  often  difficult  to  perform  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so  that  the 
excision  of  the  iris  does  not  always  turn  out  to  have  been  done  correctly.  Luckily  it 
is  precisely  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  that  even  a  less  successfully  perform^  iridectomy 
is  usually  followed  by  the  effect  desired.  Above  all,  we  must  avoid  injuring  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  an  event  which  might  easily  happen  from  the  narrowness  of  the  iris 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Such  an  eye  is  greatly  jeopardized, 
since  the  injured  lens  swells  up,  and  thus  give  rise  anew  to  increase  of  tension. 

Traumatic  cataract,  however,  may  follow  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  without  any 
fault  of  the  operator.  When  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  high  or  when  there  is  strong 
pressure  exerted  by  the  patient,  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  pushed  against  the  incision,  and 
in  consequence  the  capsule  of  the  lens  may  be  ruptured  at  this  portion  of  the  lens  mar- 
gin. The  result  is  a  subsequent  opacification  of  the  lens.  Because  of  the  wound  in  the 
capsule  the  lens  may  make  a  spontaneous  exit  through  the  incision,  either  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  completed  or  some  days  later. 

Favorable  as  is  the  action  of  iridectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  we  ought 
not  to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  which  have  remained  for  years  apparently 
cured  blindness  nevertheless  ultimately  deveUrps^  either  because  a  very  slight  increase  of 
tension  insidiously  sets  in  or  without  increase  of  tension  and  simply  as  a  result  of  a 
gradually  advancing  atrop%  of  the  optic  nerve,  just  as  is  the  case  in  glaucoma  simplex. 
But  as  this  outcome  does  not  usually  set  in  until  after  years  have  elapsed,  and  as  fur- 
thermore glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  most  of  the  patients  do  not  survive  to 
experience  this  melancholy  sequel,  so  that  in  general  the  prognosis  of  iridectomy  in 
inflammatory  glaucoma  may  be  regarded  as  favorable. 

Iridectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  usually  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the 
anterior  chamber  and  into  the  retina.  The  sudden  diminution  of  the  pressure,  the 
fact  that  we  are  operating  in  a  very  hypersemic  eye,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  vessel 
walls  are  all  accountable  for  this.  The  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  sometimes  un- 
usually slow  in  being  absorbed,  because  the  normal  channeb  of  outflow  are  stopped  up. 
The  retinal  hemorrhages  cause  no  special  harm,  except  when  one  of  them  happens 
to  involve  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot. 

On  account  of  the  great  tension  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  the  edges  of  the  toound 
after  iridectomy  do  not  close  up  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  iridectomies — e.  g.,  those 
made  for  optical  purposes.  Hence,  more  frequently  than  is  otherwise  the  case,  we  get, 
instead  of  direct  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  healing  with  the  interposition  of  an 
interstitial  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  which  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix  or  cystoid  cicatri- 
zation is  readily  produced. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  sometimes  happens  that  iridectomy  has  for  its  immediate 
result  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sight.  This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  field  of 
vision  was  so  very  much  contracted  before  the  operation  that  its  limits  at  one  spot 
reached  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  fixation.  Then  a  slight  intussusception  of  the  confines 
of  the  visual  field  carries  them  beyond  the  point  of  fixation,  so  that  central  vision  is  lost. 
Hence  the  rule  is  to  do  iridectomy  as  early  as  possible,  while  the  field  of  vision  is  still  large. 
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Views  differ  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex.  Von 
Graefe  estimated  the  number  of  definitive  cures  produced  by  the  operation  at  rather 
more  than  half  the  cases ;  in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  relapses  occurred,  which  were 
cured  only  by  a  second  iridectomy,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  blindness  gradually 
set  in  in  spite  of  the  operation.  Only  in  2  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  did  the  operation 
have  actually  a  bad  effect.  Since  then  reports  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  iri- 
dectomy in  glaucoma  simplex  have  been  published  by  different  authors,  as  by  Hirsch- 
berg,  Sulzer,  Nettleship,  Charles  Stedman  Bull,  Gruening,  etc.  Most  of  these  statistics 
prove,  in  harmony  with  the  statements  of  Von  Graefe,  that  in  about  half  the  cases  the 
operation  has  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Laska  has  collected  my  own 
observations  upon  this  point,  and  from  them  the  following  results  have  been  obtained: 
Out  of  thirty-nine  cases,  iridectomy  had  a  favorable  result  in  nineteen — ^that  is,  in  about 
one  half — the  sight  either  being  kept  stationary  or  actually  improving;  but  in  twenty 
cases  the  eyesight  failed  in  spite  of  the  operation,  either  from  the  subsequent  reappear- 
ance of  the  elevation  of  tension,  or  even  without  this  taking  place.  The  value  of  these 
statistics,  small  as  they  are,  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  cases  that  had  been  under  observa- 
tion a  pretty  long  time  were  accepted  in  making  them  up.  The  mean  period  of  observa- 
tion amounted  to  five  years  in  the  nineteen  cases  that  were  cured;  several  of  these  had 
been  followed  up  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  hydrophthalmtte,  iridectomy  is  associated  with  greater  danger  than  in  the  glau- 
coma of  adults,  and  that  mainly  because  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  zonula.  By 
reason  of  this,  when,  after  the  escape  of  the  extremely  abimdant  aqueous,  the  lens  is 
driven  forward,  rupture  of  the  zonula,  and  hence  escape  of  vitreous  through  the  woimd, 
may  take  place.  Another  source  of  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
children,  of  whom  quiet  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  expected.  Less  dan- 
gerous and  yet  successful  has  proved  in.my  hands  an  iridectomy  in  which  I  make  the 
incision  very  short,  but  combine  it  with  the  exsection  of  a  scleral  flap  by  Lagrange's 
method  (see  §  167),  so  that  the  operation  has  the  effect  of  a  sclerectomy. 

Of  the  nimierous  methods  of  operating  for  glaucoma  that  have  been  proposed, 
two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  operation  of  cuUing  into  the  angle  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber from  the  anterior  chamber  itself  (by  De  Vincentiis*  method).  By  this  means  the 
path  for  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  into  Schlenmi's  canal  is  opened  again.  The  operation 
is  made  with  a  special,  small,  sharp-pointed  knife,  plunged  in  at  the  corneal  margin  and 
carried  throu^  the  anterior  chamber  so  as  to  scarify  the  opposite  portion  of  the  sinus 
of  the  chamber.  This  operation  is  technically  feasible  only  when  the  anterior  chamber 
is  sufficiently  deep.  Hence,  it  does  not  come  in  for  consideration  in  most  cases  of  inflam- 
matory glaucoma.  In  appropriate  cases,  with  deep  enough  anterior  chamber,  I  have 
sometimes  tried  it,  when  an  iridectomy  has  been  without  result,  and  have  then  several 
times  seen  a  good  effect  from  it.  Li  Heine's  cyclodialyais  the  operator,  by  a  short 
incision  situated  5  mm.  from  the  corneal  margin,  divides  the  sclera,  proceeding  care- 
fully from  without  inward  down  to  but  without  injuring  the  chorioid;  then  carries  a 
spatula  forward  between  chorioid  and  sclera  until  its  tip  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
Thus  the  ciliary  body  is  detached  from  the  sclera,  and  a  communication  effected  between 
the  anterior  chamber  and  the  perichorioidal  space,  by  which  now  it  is  expected  that 
the  escape  of  aqueous  will  take  place,  if  the  way  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
is  blocked. 

II.  Secondaby   Glaucoma. 

86.  By  secondary  glaucoma  we  understand  an  increase  of  tension 
which  appears  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  them.  Accordingly,  the  increase  of  tension  here  forms  the 
complication  of  an  already  existing  affection,  although,  all  the  same,  it 
entails  the  results  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  in  the  case  of  primary  glau- 
coma.   If  it  is  associated  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  it  produces  in 
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the  cornea,  the  iris,  etc.,  the  changes  belonging  to  inflammatory  glau- 
coma. In  other  cases  it  manifests  itself  merely  through  the  increase 
in  tension  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  also  through  the  pressure  exca- 
vation of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  distiwbance  of  sight  that  is  caused 
by  it — namely,  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  the  diminution  in 
central  vision.  Moreover,  its  termination  in  blindness  and  in  degener- 
ation of  the  eyeball  is  the  same  as  in  primary  glaucoma. 

The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma  varies  according  to  the 
disease  which  it  accompanies.  The  affections  of  the  eye  leading  to  in- 
crease of  tension  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ectasice  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  Of  the  former,  it  is  above 
all  those  connected  with  incarceration  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  the  staphylo- 
mata — that  almost  universally  lead  to  secondary  glaucoma.  It  is  only 
the  exception  that  ectasisB  without  incarceration  of  the  iris,  such  as 
keratectasia  ex  ulcere  or  keratectasia  after  pannus  or  after  keratitis  par- 
enchymatosa,  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension.  Of  scleral  staphylomata, 
those  which  occur  after  rupture  of  the  sclera  may  entail  increase  of 
tension,  and  so  also  may  the  ectasise  that  develop  after  scleritis.  Most 
ectasisB  of  the  sclera,  however,  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  in- 
crease in  tension. 

2.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  and  also 
the  partial  apposition  of  the  iris  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
may  lead  to  increase  of  tension  even  without  any  ectasia  being  present. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which,  except  the  de- 
posits on  the  cornea,  no  exudates  worth  mentioning  are  found.  The 
increase  of  tension  in  these  cases  is  often  only  transitory. 

4.  Seclusio  pupillcey  whether  originating  in  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  margin  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
former  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  Seclusio  pupillsB  leads  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  aqueous  in  the  posterior  chamber  and  to  consequent  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris,  which  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tension. 

5.  The  lens  becomes  a  cause  of  secondary  glaucoma  in  two  wajrs — 
by  being  luxated  and  by  being  swollen.  All  forms  of  luxation  are  of 
significance  in  this  regard;  but  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  lens  is  wedged  into  the  pupil  or  lies  wholly  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  lens  after  injury  or  operation  may 
likewise  cause  increase  of  tension,  especially  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo- 
ple, whose  sclerse  are  rigid.  Increase  of  tension  also  occurs  at  times  after 
cataract  extraction  and  discission  of  secondary  cataract. 

6.  Intra-ocidar  tumors,  such  as  sarcomata  and  gliomata,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  excite  the  symptoms  of  secondary  glaucoma. 

7.  Hemorrhages  into  the  retina  are  the  expression  of  changes  in  the 
vessels  or  disturbances  of  circulation,  which  sometimes  lead  to  eleva- 
tion of  tension.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  old  people  with  arterio- 
sclerosis; the  elevation  here  usually  makes  its  appearance  under  the  form 
of  inflammatory  glaucoma — glaucoma  haemorrhagicum. 
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8.  Chorioiditis  and  myopia  of  a  high  degree  often  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  tension  under  the  form  of  glaucoma  simplex. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  glaucoma  must  above  all  endeavor  to 
remove  the  cause  underlying  the  elevation  of  tension.  For  instance, 
in  seclusio  pupillsB  the  communication  between  the  two  chambers 
should  be  restored  by  means  of  an  iridectomy,  a  dislocated  or  swollen 
lens  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  so  on.  For  the  symptomatic 
treatment  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself,  miotics,  dionin,  free  diapho- 
resis, or  quinine  internally  may  be  considered  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Of  operations  those  at  our  command  are  paracentesis 
of  the  cornea  and  iridectomy.  The  former  diminishes  the  pressure  by 
letting  out  the  aqueous,  but  does  so  only  temporarily,  so  that  it  is  suited 
simply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  increase  in  tension  is  foreseen  to  be  of 
short  duration — e.  g.,  in  swelling  of  the  lens  and  in  irido-cycUtis.  The 
paracentesis  may  be  repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  case.  A  lasting  elevation  of  tension  can  be  combated  only  by 
iridectomy  or  in  some  cases  sclerotomy.  Glaucoma  hsemorrhagicmn  gives 
the  most  imfavorable  prognosis.  Here  we  can  not  count  with  certainty 
upon  the  effect  of  iridectomy,  since  sometimes  it  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  blindness  coming  on  rapidly  and  with  great  pain.  Eyes  which  contain 
a  new  growth,  or  which  are  both  blind  and  painful,  require  enucleation. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increase  of  tension  in  secondary 
glaucoma  vary  greatly  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  cases  of  this  sort,  and  very 
often  we  do  not  at  all  know  how  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  increase  of 
tension.    The  changes,  that  we 'have  to  consider,  are: 

1.  Obliteration  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  has  been 
drawn  forward  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  is  probably  the  usual 
cause  of  increase  of  tension  in  the  case  of  anterior  synechise,  by  which  the  iris  is  drawn 
forward  and  brought  close  to  the  cornea,  and  the  more  so  the  more  peripheral  the  site 
of  the  incarceration  of  the  iris.  The  narrowing  or  the  blocking  of  the  sinus  of  the  cham- 
ber in  these  cases  does  not  extend  all  the  way  around  as  in  genuine  glaucoma,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sector  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  synechia  (Fig.  117B).  Whether 
in  this  case  increase  of  tension  sets  in  or  not  depends  upon  whether  the  portion  of  the 
sinus  that  is  stiU  free  is  adequate  for  the  excretion  for  the  liquids  of  the  eye.  After 
an  iridectomy  the  stump  of  iris  which  remains  at  the  sit«  of  the  coloboma  may  push 
itself  into  the  wound,  become  united  there,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  block  the 
sinus.  After  an  extraction  of  the  lens  made  with  the  iridectomy  the  incarceration  of  a 
tag  of  capsule  may  have  the  same  result,  the  capsule  jamming  the  iris  stump  against 
the  comeo-sclera. 

2.  Pushing  of  the  iris  against  the  cornea  by  a  greatly  swollen  or  dislocated  lens 
or  by  a  tumor  of  the  ciliary  body. 

3.  Agglutination  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  after  the  two 
have  been  for  a  long  time  kept  in  contact  because  of  a  corneal  fistula. 

4.  Attachment  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  to  the  comeo^f cleral  junction  because 
of  inflanmfiatory  adhesion,  as  occurs  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  chronic  cases, 
of  irido-cyclitis. 

5.  Blocking  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  due  to  infiltration  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  to  cysts  of  the  iris,  and  to  tumors  of  the  iris. 

6.  Blocking  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber  by  tissue  which  has  remained  there  since 
fetal  life.  This  is  the  case  in  aniridia,  in  which  the  iris  is  never  completely  absent,  but 
is  simply  reduced  to  a  short  stump,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the  comeo-sclera 
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the  tissue  above  mentioned  is  situated.  In  hydrophthalmus  the  increase  of  tension 
probably  depends  on  a  condensation  of  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  which 
originates  in  fetal  life  and  is  frequently  associated  with  absence  of  the  canal  of  Sehlemm. 

7.  Impermeability  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatimi  due  to  blocking  of  its  open 
spaces  by  blood,  leucocytes,  or  precipitates  from  the  aqueous.  It  is  changes  of  this 
sort  that  probably  cause  the  increase  of  tension  in  recent  cyclitis,  or  when  many  lena 
fragments  are  present  in  the  aqueous.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the 
filtration  of  the  aqueous  may  be  hindered  by  the  greater  proportion  of  albumin  that 
the  latter  contains,  even  without  there  being  any  obstruction  in  the  spaces  of  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum. 

.8.  Impermeability  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatimi  due  to  the  formation  of  an  epi- 
thelial lining — anterior-chamber  cysts  (page  428),  e.  g.,  after  cataract  operation. 

9.  Abolition  of  the  communication  between  the  posterior  and  anterior  chambers 
in  the  case  of  an  adhesion  of  the  entire  margin  of  the  pupil  to  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea 
(seclusio  pupiUffi).  In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  a  cut-off  action 
of  this  sort  may  result  because  the  iris  is  jammed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  by  th^  aqueous  which  has  been  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes,  so  that  the  lens 
acts  like  a  ball  valve  (Fig.  222). 


Fig.  222. — Luxation  of  the  Lens  into  the  Anterior  Chamber.    Magnified  5X1. 

The  lens  lies  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  moreover  is  displaced  toward  the  right  side  (in  the  draw- 
ing), BO  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  abuts  a^inst  the  posterior  surface  of  the  oomea,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  against  the  ciliary  body,  the  iris  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  latter.  The  pupillary  por- 
tion of  the  iris  everywhere  is  jammed  against  the  po8t«rior  surface  of  the  lens  and  thus  the  posterior 
is  cut  off  from  the  anterior  chamber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lens  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  and  bent 
at  an  angle  by  the  aqueous  which  has  accumulated  in  the  posterior  chamber. 

10.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  produced  by  venous  stasis  in 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  veins  (glaucoma  hemorrhagicum)  and  in  blocking  of  the 
vena  vorticosa  (by  tumors,  by  endophlebitis,  and  also  in  experimental  ligation  of  the 
vena  vorticosa). 

11.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  due  to  increase  in  the  volimie 
of  the  vitreous;  occurring  suddenly  in  hemorrhage  or  exudation  (panophthalmitis), 
and  gradually  in  tumors. 

12.  Elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  cavity  due  to  protrusion  of  the 
retina  or  chorioid  into  it  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  exudation,  or  the  formation  of 
new  growths  in  these  membranes. 

DiMiNtrriON  OF  the  iNTRA-octJLAR  PRESSURE  (hypotony)  is  foimd  in  very  diverse 
affections  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  always  a  sign  that  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  have  di- 
minishad  in  volume.  Hence  a  high  degree  of  diminution  of  tension  is  observed  when, 
after  the  perforation  of  the  eyeball,  either  the  aqueous  has  flowed  away  or  the  lens  or 
vitreous  has  escaped.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an  injury  or  of  the  spontaneous  perfora- 
tion of  an  ulcer.  If  the  perforation  in  healing  leaves  a  fistula  or  a  cystoid  cicatrix, 
through  which  aqueous  continually  escapes,  the  softness  of  the  eye  may  persist  for  a 
long  time  (even  many  years).  After  the  use  of  a  bandage  which  has  been  too  tightly 
applied,  we  find  the  eye  softer  for  a  short  time,  because,  under  the  increased  pressure 
due  to  the  bandage,  an  increase  in  the  outflow  of  fluids  from  the  eye  has  taken  place. 
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So,  too,  the  eye  becomes  very  soft  when  the  volume  of  the  vitreous  is  diminished  by 
shrinking  of  exudates — and,  hence,  in  those  cases  in  which  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
is  developing  after  irido-cyclitis.  Hence  progressive  softening  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
course  of  an  irido-cyclitis  is  an  ominous  symptom.  Slight  degrees  of  decrease  of 
tension  accompany  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  both  suppurative  and 
non-suppurative,  and  also  occur  not  infrequently  after  slight  injuries  (erosions)  of 
the  cornea,  especially  if  these  were  associated  with  a  contusion.  Of  the  affections  of 
the  deep  parts,  detachment  of  the  retina  is  particularly  associated  with  diminution 
of  tension.  Finally,  slight  degrees  of  the  latter  are  found  in  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  also  after  the  instillation  of  cocaine  and  e8erine~(page  370). 

Cases  occur  which  are  known  as  ophthalmomalacia,  or  essential  phthisis,  in  which 
diminution  of  tension  appears  spontaneously,  without  known  cause.  The  eye  suddenly 
becomes  very  soft,  smaller,  and  injected,  and  not  infrequently  there  are  marked  photo- 
phobia and  neuralgic  pain  associated  with  the  condition.  This  state  of  things  may  last 
for  hours  or  days,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  normal  condition.  In  many  instances  such 
attacks  recur  at  intervals  (intermitting  ophthalmomalacia).  The  cause  of  this  rare 
disease  in  many  cases  remains  imknown;  in  other  cases  there  has  been  an  injury  pre- 
ceding it.  The  prognosis  is  good,  as  the  ophthalmomalacia  usually  leaves 'no  lasting 
ill  results  behind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS. 

Anatomy. 

87,  The  lens  (crystalline  body,  lens  crystallina)  lies  between  the 
iris  and  vitreous,  and,  together  with  the  zonula,  divides  the  eye  into  a 
smaller  anterior  and  a  large  posterior  section — the  cavity  of  the  aque- 
ous and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  It  is  a  transparent  and  coloriess 
structure  of  lenticular  shape,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  less,  the 
posterior  surface  more  curved.  In  the  lens  we  distinguish  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  pole,  and  the  rounded  edge,  or  equator,  where  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  meet.  The  sagittal  diameter 
(thickness  of  the  lens)  amoimts  in  the  adult  man  to  5  mm.,  the  equa- 
torial diameter  to  9  mm. 

The  lens  lies  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  its  equator  is  distant  about  0.5  mm.  from  the  apices 
of  the  processes.  The  interspace  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the 
equator  of  the  lens  is  called  the  circumlental  space.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  is  imbedded  in  the  fossa  patellaris  of  the  vitreous. 
The  lens  is  kept  in  position  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  or  zonula 
ciliaris.i 

If  after  rupturing  the  zonula  we  take  the  lens  out  of  the  eye,  we  find 
it,  in  the  first  place,  inclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule — the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  If  after  removing  the  capsule  we  try  to  crush  the  lens  of  an 
elderly  man  between  the  fingers,  the  softer  peripheral  masses  separate, 
while  the  harder  central  portion  remains  uncrushed  between  the  fingers. 
The  former  form  the  cortex,  the  latter  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  (see  Fig. 
175,  r  and  k).  These  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  consistence 
but  also  by  their  color.  The  cortex  is  colorless,  while  the  nucleus  has  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  hue.  The  nuclear  layers  owe  their  greater  con- 
sistency and  also  their  coloration  to  a  process  which  is  known  as  scle- 
rosis, and  which  consists  mainly  in  a  loss  of  water.  The  sclerosis 
begins  even  in  childhood,  but  advances  so  slowly  that  it  is  not  until  the 
age  of  twenty-five  that  a  distinct,  although  still  small,  nucleus  is  pres- 
ent. Since  sclerosis  of  the  lens  fibers  is  a  change  due  to  advancing  age, 
it  affects  first  the  oldest  fibers — i.  e.,  those  that  lie  in  the  center  of  the 
lens.  •By  a  continuous  progress  of  the  sclerosis  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  the  nucleus  steadily  increases  in  size  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  cortex  diminishes  in  like  proportion,  so  that  at  length, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  almost  the  entire  lens  is  converted  into  nucleus, 

I  Synonyms :  Zonula  Zinnii,  ligamentum  sufpensorium  lentis. 
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or  is  sclerosed.  There  are  many  individual  differences  in  this  regard, 
so  that  persons  of  the  same  age  have  lenticular  nuclei  of  different  size. 
The  size  of  the  nucleus  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  operation  for 
cataract. 

The  sclerosed  portion  of  the  lens  is  hard  and  rigid,  incapable  of 
changing  its  shape.  Hence,  the  further  advanced  the  sclerosis  of  the 
lens  is,  the  less  able  is  the  latter  to  make  that  alternating  change  in  its 
shape  which  is  requisite  for  the  act  of  accommodation.  For  this  reason 
the  accommodative  power  diminishes  with  advancing  age  (presbyopia; 
see  §  142). 

Fio.  223. 


Fro.  224. 


c^r 


Fio.  223. — Capsular  Epithrlium  op  the  Cortex.  (After  Rabl.)  The  epithelium  which  was 
left  attached  to  the  capsule  when  the  latter  was  stripped  off,  is  seen  in  surface  view.  The  area  repre- 
aented  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  nuclear  zone  of  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  latter  the  epithelial  cells 
which  further  forward  are  disposed  irregularly  (u)  become  arranged  in  r^rular  meridional  rows,  m. 

Fig.  224. — E^quatorial  Section  Through  a  Human  Lens.  (After  Rabl.)  e,  epithelial  cells  of 
the  anterior  capsule;  /,  cross  section  of  the  lens  fibers  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  radiating 
lunellse.  In  one  of  these  fibers  an  oblong  nucleus  is  visible. 

The  nucleus  reflects  more  light  than  the  non-sclerosed  part  of  the 
lens.  Hence,  the  pupil  in  elderly  people,  whose  lens  has  a  large  nucleus, 
is  no  longer  of  such  a  pure  black  as  in  youth.  It  gives  a  gray  or  gray- 
ish-green reflex  (the  senile  reflex),  which  by  the  inexperienced  is  easily 
confounded  with  beginning  cataract. 

Histology  of  the  Lens. — The  external  envelope  of  the  lens  is  formed 
of  the  lens  capsule.  This  is  a  homogeneous  membrane  (Fig.  225,  Z), 
which  is  thicker  upon  the  anterior  than  it  is  upon  the  posterior  ^sur- 
face of  the  lens.  The  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  the  epithelium  of  the 
lens  (e,  Fig.  225).  This  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
lens,  as  the  fibers  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  capsular 
epithelium.  If  we  follow  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  toward 
the  equator,  we  see  that  at  this  point  the  epithelial  cells,  which  were 
32 
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irregularly  disposed  before  now  get  to  be  arranged  in  meridional  rows 
(Fig.  223,  m).  Then  these  epithelial  cells  become  taller  and  taller, 
until  finally  they  are  converted  into  long  fibers,  the  fibers  of  the  lens 
(Fig.  225,  /).  Since  the  latter  have  originated  from  meridional  rows  of 
epithelial  cells,  they  are  arranged  in  radiating  lamellse  (Fig.  224),  which 


Fia.  226. — Nuclear  Zone  of  the  Lens.     (After  Babuchin.) 

I,  lens  capsule.    The  epithelial  cells,  «,  by  a  process  of  gradual  elongation,  grow  out  into  the  leos  fibers* 

/,  with  the  nuclei,  k. 


explains  why  opacities  of  the  lens  so  often  occur  under  the  form  of 
radial  strisB.  As  the  cells  become  elongated  their  nuclei  recede  from  the 
capsule  into  the  interior  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  zone  is  found  along  the 
equator,  in  which  there  are  numerous  nuclei  lying  in  the  lens  substance 

itself.  This  nuclear  zone,  as  it  is  called  (fc, 
Fig:  225;  cf.  also  Fig.  143,  fc),  represents  that 
district  of  the  lens  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
latter  takes  place.  This  growth  occurs  by  a 
process  of  apposition,  new  epithelial  cells 
constantly  growing  out  into  lens  fibers,  which 
are  placed  outside  of  and  next  to  the  older 
lens  fibers.  In  this  way  the  lens  acquires  a 
concentrically  laminated  as  well  as  a  radial 
structure.  The  fibers  lying  in  the  center  of 
the  lens  are  thus  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
exterior  fibers  are  the  youngest.  The  reason 
for  nuclei  not  being  present  outside  of  the 
nuclear  zone  in  the  interior  of  the  lens  is  that 
the  nuclei  disappear  from  the  older  lens  fibers. 
The  lens  consist  of  fibers  having  the  form 
of  long,  prismatic,  six-sided  cords.  They  are 
closely  applied  to  each  other,  and  are  held 
together  by  a  cement  substance.  The  fibers  begin  and  end  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  along  lines  which  radiate 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  (Figs.  226  and  227).  Here  they 
form  a  Y-shaped  figure — the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens — which  can  be 
recognized  even  in  the  living  eye  in  adults  by  means  of  lateral  illumina- 
tion.   The  three  rays  of  the  stellate  figure  branch,  and  thus  divide  the 


Fio.  226. — Stellate  Figure  of 
the  Posterior  Surface  of  the 
Lens.     Drawn  from  a  Lens 

HARDENED  IN  MuLLER'S  FlUID. 

Magnified  2X1. 

From  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  start  three  primary  rays,  one 
of  which  is  directed  straight  down- 
ward, the  other  two  inward  and 
upward  and  outward  and  upward. 
These  divide  into  their  branches  so 
near  their  origin,  in  this  case,  that 
the  Y-shaped  figure  is  here  not 
at  once  obvious. 
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lens  into  a  number  of  sectors  [see  Fig.  227]  whose  apices  meet  in  the 
region  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  the  lens.  In  pathological 
cases — i.  e.,  in  opacities  of  the  lens — the  sectors  often  stand  out  very 
distinctly.  The  fibers  of  the  nucleus  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  cortex  by  being  slenderer  and  having  edges  that,  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  fibers,  are  finely  crenated;  there  is,  however,  no  sharp 
line  of  distinction  between  the  nucleus  and  cortex. 

The  structure  of  the  lens  is  easy  to  understand,  when  we  know  its 
development.  The  lens  springs  from  the  ectoderm,  which  becomes  in- 
vaginated  so  as  to  form  a  vesicle  (L,  Fig.  165).  Since  the  coating  of 
cells  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vesicle  grows  out  and  is  used  up  in 
the  formation  of  lens  fibers  (Fig.  166),  no  such  coating  is  found  in  this 


[Fio.  227. — Lens-Star.    (After  Babuohin.)    From  N orris  and  Oliver. 

A,  central  portion  of  anterior  lens-star;  B,  central  portion  of  posterior  lens-star.    In  both  figures 
are  seen  the  lens  fibers  terminating  in  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  sectors. — D.] 

situation  later  on;  hence,  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  has  no  epi- 
thelium. By  this  outgrowth  of  c^lls  and  their  transformation  into  long 
fibers  the  vesicle  is  filled  up  so  as  to  form  a  solid  sphere.  In  this  sphere 
each  of  the  newly  formed  fibers  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
terior lens  capsule  (Fig.  166).  Similarly  in  the  adult  lens  each  individual 
fiber  stretches  from  a  ray  of  the  posterior  to  a  ray  of  the  anterior  lens- 
star.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  lens  by  apposition  continues,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  epithelial  structures,  during  the  entire  life.  But  while 
in  the  other  epithelial  structures  (e.  g.,  the  epidermis,  hair,  and  nails)  the 
exfoliation  of  the  oldest  cells  serves  to  maintain  a  state  of  equiUbrium, 
no  such  exfoliation  is  possible  in  the  lens,  which  is  completely  shut  in; 
and  in  this  case  compensation  takes  place  by  a  diminution  in  volume 
of  the  oldest  fibers  through  a  process  of  shrinking  (formation  of  the 
lens  nucleus).  This  diminution  in  volume,  however,  does  not  fully  off- 
set the  appositional  growth,  so  that  the  lens  keeps  on  enlarging  even  in 
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advanced  life.  In  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  life  it  has  about  one-third 
more  volume  than  in  the  twenty-fifth  (Priestly  Smith). 

The  zonula  ciliaris  consists  of  delicate,  homogeneous  fibers,  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  beginning 
at  the  ora  serrata.  The  fibers  at  first  keep  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  ciUary  body  (z,  Fig.  143),  but  leave  it  at  the  apices  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  and,  becoming  free,  pass  over  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  (free 
portion  of  the  zonula;  z^.  Fig.  143).  As  they  do  this,  they  diverge  so 
that  some  go  toward  the  very  equator  of  the  lens,  others  in  front  of  the 
equator  and  behind  it,  to  reach  the  lens  capsule,  with  which  they  be- 
come fused.  The  space,  triangular  on  cross  section,  included  between 
the  fibers  of  the  zonula  and  the  equator  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  canal 
of  Petit  (i  i,  Fig.  143).  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior  chamber  by 
means  of  slit-like  gaps  between  the  separate  fibers  of  the  zonula. 

The  optical  function  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  bringing  the  rays 
that  have  been  already  made  convergent  by  the  cornea  still  closer  to- 
gether, so  that  they  unite  upon  the  retina.  For  this  purpose  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  lens  has  to  be  less  or  greater,  according  as  the  rays 
are  parallel  or  divergent  when  they  fall  upon  the  eye.  This  alteration 
in  the  refractive  power  (accommodation)  is  produced  by  a  change  of 
shape  of  the  lens  (see  §  140). 

In  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  the  lens,  see  page  11. 

I.   Opacities   of   the   Lens. 

A,  General  Considerations. 

88,  Opacities  of  the  lens,  called  cataract,^  may  be  situated  in  the 
lens  itself  or  in  the  capsule.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  between  len- 
ticular and  capsular  cataracts;  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  pro- 
duced capsulo-lenticular  cataract. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  lenticular  opacity  vary  according  to  its 
extent  and  its  intensity — partial  opacities  often  requiring  for  their  rec- 
ognition lateral  illumination  or  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and,  if 
the  opacities  lie  far  in  the  periphery,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  well.  By  reflected  light  (with  focal  illumination)  the  lenticular 
opacities  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  gray  or  white  spots  or 
striae.  These  often  exhibit  shapes  which  have  a  connection  with  the 
structure  of  the  lens — e.  g.,  the  shape  of  sectors  or  radii.  By  lateral 
illumination  it  can  be  determined  at  what  depth  the  opacities  are  situ- 
ated in  the  lens.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  distinguished 
by  their  brilliant  white  hue,  sharp  outline,  and  very  superficial  situa- 
tion; sometimes  they  form  a  distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  When  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope — that  is,  by 
transmitted  light — the  lenticular  opacities  do  not  appear  white,  but 


*  Waterfall,  from  narappifyw/uit,  I  pour  down. 
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darky  like  black  dots  or  striae,  which  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  red 
hue  of  the  pupil  (see  page  83).  Commencing,  slight  opacities  of  the 
lens  can  be  recognized  only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Far 
advanced  opacity  of  the  lens  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  with  the 
naked  eye  by  the  change  of  color  of  the  pupil,  which  is  white  or  a  gray 
of  varying  degrees  of  brightness. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  opacity  of  the  lens  consist  in  a  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  opacity.  Patches  of  cloudiness  that  are  small,  sharply 
circumscribed,  and  at  the  same  time  as  opaque  as  possible — as,  for  ex- 
ample, anterior  polar  cataract — cause  little  or  no  impairment  of  the 
sight.  Larger  opacities  disturb  the  sight  to  a  considerable  degree,  and, 
moreover,  alarm  the  patient  by  the  production  of  peculiar  phenomena, 
such  as  muscse  voUtantes  and  polyopia.  The  seeing  of  muscce  volitarUes 
(mouches  volantes)  consists  in  the  patient's  noticing  black  specks  in 
the  field  of  vision,  which,  however,  if  caused  by  opacities  of  the  lens, 
change  their  place  only  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  hence  (in 
contradistinction  to  opacities  of  the  vitreous)  always  occupy  the  same 
spot  in  the  field  of  vision.  They  become  objects  of  cognition  by  cast- 
ing a  shadow  upon  the  retina,  which  is  perceived  by  the  latter.  Mul- 
tiple vision  (polyopia  m^onocularis)  causes  the  patient  to  see  the  same 
object  double  and  multiple.  It  may  sometimes  have  a  very  disturbing 
effect,  as  a  case  related  by  Becker  shows.  A  lamplighter  in  the  castle 
of  a  prince,  when  he  lighted  the  candelabra  and  chandeliers  in  the  sa- 
lons the  evening  before  a  soiree  saw  thousands  of  lights,  which  con- 
fused and  frightened  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  ghost.  The  reason  for  the  polyopia  is  found  in  the 
optical  irregularities  which  develop  in  the  lens  as  it  grows  opaque  (ir- 
regular lenticular  astigmatism),  so  that  the  lens  throws  upon  the  retina 
not  one  but  several  images  of  the  same  object.  These  phenomena 
often  bring  the  patient  to  a  physician  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no  consid- 
erable diminution  of  the  sight  exists. 

The  diminution  in  visual  acuity  depends,  with  regard  to  its  degree, 
upon  various  circumstances.  It  is  greater  when  the  opacity  is  diffuse, 
less  when  it  is  sharply  circumscribed,  so  that  quite  clear  interspaces 
are  found  between  very  opaque  spots.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with  a 
window-pane,  through  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  when  it  is 
uniformly  covered  with  watery  vapor;  although,  if  a  wire  screen  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  otherwise  clear  pane,  we  can  still  see  pretty  well 
through  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is  also  greater  when  the  opacity 
is  situated  in  the  central  portions  of  the  lens  than  when  it  occupies  the 
periphery.  In  the  latter  case,  in  fact,  the  sight  may  be  perfectly  nor- 
mal; this  being  particularly  the  case  as  long  as  the  opacities  continue 
to  lie  completely  behind  the  iris.  Upon  the  situation  of  the  opacities 
furthermore  depends  the  sort  of  illumination  that  will  be  required  in 
order  for  the  patient  to  see  the  best.    With  a  central  opacity  the  sight 
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is  better  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  because  the  still  transparent,  periph- 
eral portions  of  the  lens  are  then  used  for  seeing.  Persons  thus  af- 
fected, therefore,  see  better  when  the  illumination  is  reduced,  as  in 
the  evening  twilight;  they  have  nyctalopia.  In  bright  daylight  they 
complain  of  being  dazzled,  and  shade  their  eyes  with  the  hand.  In  such 
a  case  the  vision  can  also  be  improved  by  the  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  by  means  of  atropine.  The  reverse  occurs  when  the  opacities 
occupy  the  periphery  of  the  lens.  Then  vision  is  better  when  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  so  that  the  opacities  are  covered  by  the  iris.  Such  pa- 
tients try  to  get  a  bright  light,  and  see  better  by  day  than  by  night— 
hemeralopia. 

Later  on,  as  the  opacity  increases,  the  sight  becomes  more  and 
more  reduced,  the  muscse  voUtantes  and  the  polyopia  disappear,  and 
the  patient  grows  blind.  But  even  when  he  has  lost  the  abiUty  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  (qualitative  vision),  he  has  still  always  left  him  the 
perception  of  light — the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  or  quan- 
titative vision.  The  examination  of  the  perception  of  light  (see  §  156) 
is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  a  complete  opacity 
of  the  lens.  If  the  perception  of  light  is  deficient  or  entirely  wanting, 
this  proves  the  existence  of  a  complication  on  the  part  of  the  retina  or 
the  optic  nerve,  in  which  case  an  operation  for  cataract  would  have 
little  or  no  result. 

In  former  times  when  focal  illumination  and  the  ophthalmoscope  were  unknown, 
one,  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  commencing  cataract,  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  sub- 
jective symptoms,  especially  myodesopsia  (the  seeing  of  muscse  volitantes),  which  was 
therefore  much  more  exactly  studied  and  worked  up  than  at  present.  At  that  time  it 
was  quite  possible  for  pupillary  membranes,  which  made  the  pupil  appear  gray  or 
white,  to  be  regarded  as  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  they  were  therefore  called  cataracta 
spuria.  We  shall  not  fall  into  this  mistake  if  we  observe  the  connection  which  a  pupillary 
membrane  almost  always  has  with  the  margin  of  the  pupO,  and  which  is  particularly 
marked  when  we  call  in  the  aid  of  atropine  But,  even  with  all  our  present  auxiliaries, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lens  behind  a  dense  pupillary  membrane  is 
transparent  or  opaque. 

Myopia  often  develops  in  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract.  In  this  case  we  are 
dealing  with  elderly  people,  who  formerly  saw  well  at  a  distance  and  used  convex 
glasses  for  reading;  and  who  then  began  to  notice  that  they  could  read  fine  print  again 
without  glasses,  and  are  perhaps  very  much  pleased  at  this  so-called  "second  sight." 
That,  as  an  oflf-set  to  this,  they  do  not  see  as  well  at  a  distance  as  formerly,  often  es- 
capes their  notice.  Examination  of  the  eye  with  glasses  shows,  that  it  has  become 
myopic,  so  that  the  near  point  has  got  back  again  to  the  reading  distance.  This  myopia  is 
ascribable  to  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  lens  that  takes  place  while  the  cataract 
is  beginning  to  form,  an  increase  by  which  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  is  heightened. 

An  opacity  of  the  same  character  causes  more  disturbance  of  vision  when  it  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens;  for  the  nodal  point  of 
the  eye—i.  e.,  the  point  through  which  all  rays  must  pass  that  enter  the  eye  without 
undergoing  refraction  (principal  rays)— lies  close  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (cf. 
§  138,  Fig.  359A).  *^ 

The  anatomical  changes  forming  the  basis  of  lenticular  opacity  have  been  chiefly 
studied  in  senile  cataract.  Becker  is  the  one  who  by  his  profoimd  researches  has  done 
the  most  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  cataract.  The  changes  aCTect 
the  capsular  epithelium  and  the  lens  fibers. 
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In  the  capsvlar  epUhdium  we  find  destruction  of  the  epithelium  celk  here  and  there 
and  side  by  side  with  this,  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  regenerative  process,  namely, 
a  growth  of  epithelial  cells.  This  latter  process,  however,  takes  place  irregularly,  so 
that  close  by  the  gaps  in  the  epithelial  layer  spots  are  present  in  which  several  rows  of 
cells  lie  on  top  of  each  other  (Fig.  228,  e^).  Moreover,  the  epithelium  often  grows  back- 
ward past  the  equator,  so  that  the  posterior  capsule,  too,  gets  to  have  an  irregular 
epithelial  coating  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  opacity  in  the  lens  itself  begins  sometimes  directly  beneath  the  capsule,  some- 
times deeper  in,  at  the  border  line  between  the  nucleus  and  cortex.  Here  by  separa- 
tion of  the  lens  fibers  there  are  formed  clefts  filled  with  liquid.  [These  clefts  have  been 
attributed  to  irregular  shrinking.  As  the  lens  hardens,  the  soft  cort€x  normally  adapts 
itself  to  the  changing  size  of  the  hard  nucleus.  In  a  lens  that  is  becoming  cataractous  it  is 
supposed  that  shrinking  occurs  too  fast  or  too  irregularly  for  this  adaptation  to  take  place, 
in  which  case  the  lens  fibers  separate  and  clefts  are  formed. — D.]  The  lens  fibers  them- 
selves, which  bound  the  clefts,  are  at  first  still  normal  and  hence  transparent.  The  fluid 
which  collects  between  them  may  at  first  be  transparent,  too,  and  nevertheless  the  spots 
look  cloudy,  because  the  fluid  in  the  clefts  has  a  different  refractivity  from  that  of  the 


Fia.  228. — Catabacta  CAPSULO-LEffricuLARis.    Enlarged  170X1. 

k,  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens;  e,  epithelium,  occurring  at  ei  in  several  layers  because  of  prolif- 
eration; I,  normal  lens  fibers;  v,  light-Kiolored  vacuoles  (drops  of  liquor  Morgagni)  between  /  and  the 
epithelium.  The  fissures  originating  through  the  separation  of  the  lens  fibers  are  filled  with  a  granular 
mass  (coagulated  fluid),  «,  which  in  places  forms  the  spheres  of  Morgagni,  M.  The  lens  fibers  them- 
selves are  swollen  up  iq),  or  transformed  into  vesicular  cells  (6),  or  entirely  disintegrated  (z). 


lens  substance  itself.  So,  too,  a  white  opaque  foam  is  produced  when  we  mix  transparent 
air  with  equally  transparent  water  by  agitation.  Afterward  the  lens  fibers  themselves 
become  cloudy.  They  look  at  first  as  if  sprinkled  with  fine  dust,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation in  their  interior  of  a  fatty  substance  in  extremely  minute  drops.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  lens  fibers  get  cloudy,  their  caliber  becomes  uneven,  because  they  swell 
up  in  spots  (g.  Fig.  228).  In  this  way  bodies  that  are  large,  vesicular,  and  frequently 
nucleated  (vesicular  cells;  6,  Fig.  228)  are  produced.  Finally,  the  lens  fibers  break 
down  completely,  so  that  from  the  lens  tissue  is  formed  a  pultaceous  mass  consisting 
of  drops  of  fat,  the  so-called  spheres  of  Morgagni  (a  coagulation  product,  Fig.  228,  M) 
remains  of  lens  fibers,  and  an  albuminous  liquid  (Fig.  228,  z).  As  the  lens  fibers  break 
down,  the  connection  between  them  and  the  capsule,  which  is  a  very  intimate  one  in 
the  normal  lens,  is  loosened,  and  a  Uquid  (the  liquor  Morgagni)  collects  in  open  spaces 
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between  the  lens  and  capsule  (at  v  in  Fig.  228,  appearing  under  the  form  of  separate 
vacuoles,  but  at  r,  Fig.  175,  accumulated  in  greater  amount  and  separating  the  capsule 
from  the  cortex).  By  this  process  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  the  capsule,  as  has  to  be 
done  in  a  cataract  operation,  is  facilitated. 

The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  transformed  by  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  fibers  into  such  a 
resistant  mass  that  generally  it  remains  unchanged  in  the  midst  of  the  disintegrating 
cortex  {k,  Fig.  175).  Hence  the  nucleus  of  a  cataractous  lens  is  usually  not  essentially 
different  from  the  nucleus  of  a  healthy  lens  of  the  same  period  of  life  (Becker).  But, 
if  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  present  yet,  the  disintegration  of  the  lens  is  complete  (Fig. 
176). 

The  subsequent  changes  in  the  opaque  and  disintegrated  lens  consist  in  the  first 
place  in  a  gradual  resorption  of  the  pultaceous  lens  masses.  In  this  way  lenticular 
opacities  may  clear  up  again;  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  by  the 
opaque  lens  fibers'  becoming  once  more  transparent,  but  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  opaque  parts.  The  sclerosed  nucleus  resists  resorption  as  it  does  diisintegration. 
Cholesterin  is  not  infrequently  excreted  in  the  cortex  in  tabular  crystals,  which  are 
sometimes  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  glistening  points.  Lime  salts 
may  be  deposited  in  the  pultaceous  lens  masses. 

CapsiUar  opacity  is  not  situated  in  the  capsule  itself,  which  never  becomes  opaque, 
but  is  deposited  upon  the  capsule.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  caused  by  an 
opaque  tissue  which  is  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  between  it  and  the 
lens  (Fig.  229).  This  tissue  takes  its  origin  from  a  proliferation  of  the  capsular  epithe- 
lium. The  cells  of  this  latter  increase  in  number  so  that  a  multiple  layer  of  them  is 
formed  (Fig.  228,  e,).  From  this  layer  there  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial 
cells  into  elongated  Jibers  a  sort  of  fibrous  tissue  which  looks  like  connective  tissue,  but 
still  is  not  true  connective  tissue,  since  it  has  originated  from  epithelium.  By  the  inter- 
position of  this  tissue  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens  a  distinct  elevation  is  formed 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  opacities  of  the  posterior  capsule  lie,  as  a  rule,  upon  its  posterior  surface. 

Inflammation  of  the  lens — phakUis^ — does  not  exist.  Inflammatory  elements, 
such  as  round  cells,  occurring  in  the  lens,  do  not  originate  in  it,  but  enter  the  lens  from 
the  outside  through  an  opening  in  the  capsule. 

B.  Clinical  Forms  of  Cataract, 

89.  Every  opacity  begins  at  first  at  some  special  spot  in  the  lens 
(partial  cataract).  It  may  remain  permanently  limited  to  this  spot 
(partial  stationary  cataract),  or  it  may  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
lens  and  lead  to  total  cataract  (progressive  cataract). 

(a)  partial  stationary  cataract. 

1.  Cataracta  Polaris  Anterior, — A  small  white  dot  is  seen  at  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that  it 
represents  an  opaque  tissue  lying  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  and 
between  it  and  the  lens — that  is,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  capsular 
cataract  (Fig.  229).  Hence  this  form  of  opacity  is  also  called  anterior 
central  capsular  cataract. 

Anterior  polar  cataract  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Con- 
genital anterior  polar  cataract  is  bilateral,  and  consists  of  a  minute 
faint  dot  upon  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  It  is  caused  by  some  in- 
terference with  the  development  of  the  lens,  the  precise  nature  of  which 

*  From  ^fluc^,  lentil. 
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has  not  been  determined.  The  acquired  form  originates  from  a  cen- 
tral ulcer  of  the  cornea.  When  such  an  ulcer  perforates  and  the  aqueous 
escapes,  the  lens  pushes  forward  so  that  its  umbo  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  suppurating  cornea.  From  the  latter  toxic  substances 
diffuse  through  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  destroy  its  epithelium. 
Afterward  a  reactive  proUferation  of  the  adjoining  epithelium,  which 
has  been  preserved,  takes  place  together  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
tissue  beneath  the  capsule,  this  tissue  appearing  under  the  form  of  a 
white  spot. 

The  apposition  of  the  lens  to  a  perforation  in  the  cornea  leads  to 
anterior  polar  cataract  only  in  the  case  of  small  children,  never  in  adults. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  in  early  childhood 
is  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  and  hence  this  latter  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ordinary  cause  of  anterior  polar  cataract. 


Fio.  229. — Anterior  Capsular  Cataract.    Magnified  40  X  1. 

The  capsular  cataract  forms  a  projection  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  covered  by  the 
capeule,  k,  which  is  unchanged  and  simply  thrown  into  folds.  The  capsular  epithelium  e,  loses  its 
regularity  at  the  border  of  the  cataract,  its  cells  being  increased  in  number  and  separated  by  the  cata- 
ract from  the  capsule,  so  as  to  form  for  a  short  distance  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cataract.  The 
cataract  consists  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  lying  in  the  spindle-shaped  gaps  between  the  fibers. 
Succeeding  the  cataract  posteriorly  is  liquor  Morgaeni.  Id,  which  is  coagulated  into  a  pulverulent 
mass,  separating  the  capsule  from  the  cataractous  layers  of  the  lenticular  cortex  (which  are  not  rep- 
resented in  the  drawing). 

Acquired  anterior  polar  cataract  is  bigger  and  more  densely  white 
than  is  the  congenital  form.  Sometimes  the  layer  of  opaque  tissue 
that  lies  beneath  the  capsule  and  corresponds  to  the  cataract  is  so 
extensive  as  to  produce  a  distinct  visible  conical  protrusion  of  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  This  is  called  a  pyramidal  cataract  (Fig. 
120,  p). 

Anterior  polar  cataracts  of  small  area  may  exist  without  giving  rise 
to  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision,  this  generally  being  caused  more 
by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  than  by  that  of  the  capsule.  Treatment, 
therefore,  is  generally  not  required  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
the  cataract  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  pupil  when 
the  latter  is  contracted.    Then  an  iridectomy  would  be  indicated. 

2.  Catarada  Polaris  Posterior, — This  consists  of  a  small  white  dot 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (Fig.  232),  which,  on  account  of  its 
deep  location,  is  generally  to  be  discovered  only  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. It  belongs  to  the  posterior  capsule,  and  is  hence  also  called  pos- 
terior central  capsular  cataract.    Posterior  polar  cataract  is  congenital, 
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and  dates  from  the  time  when  the  hyaloid  artery  passed  through  the 
vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (see  page. 378  and  Fig.  166). 
When  this  disappears  incompletely,  some  of  its  tissue  remains  upon  the 
posterior  capsule.  Hence,  we  sometimes  find  posterior  polar  cataract 
simultaneously  with  persistence  of  the  hyaloid  artery.  The  interfer- 
ence with  vision  is  inconsiderable  when  the  cataract  is  small.  Treat- 
ment, none. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  polar  cataracts  are  capsular,  while  the 
partial  stationary  cataracts  about  to  be  mentioned  are  all  lenticular. 

3.  Circumscribed  Opacities  of  Various  Kinds  in  the  Lens  itself. — 
In  this  category  belongs  central  cataract,  a  small  spherical  opacity  di- 
rectly in  the  center  of  the  lens.  The  cataracta  fusiformiSy  or  spindle- 
shaped  cataract,  consists  of  an  opaque  line  which  runs  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  pole,  and  presents  a  spindle- 
shaped  swelling  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  center  of  the  lens.  In 
caJtaracta  'punctata,  extremely  minute  white  dots  are  found,  either  dis- 
tributed uniformly  through  the  whole  lens  or  imited  in  a  group  in  the 
anterior  cortical  layer.  Besides  the  forms  just  mentioned,  numerous  other 
forms  of  circumscribed  stationary  lenticular  opacities  are  known,  all  of 
which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  minutely 
described  here.  All  these  opacities  are  sharply  circumscribed,  and  are 
sometimes  of  very  regular  and  graceful  shape;  they  are  congenital,  and 
are  mostly  found  in  both  eyes.  They  are  often  inherited,  although  the 
same  forms  of  cataract  are  not  always  met  with  in  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Eyes  affected  with  cataracts  of  this  sort  not 
infrequently  present  other  congenital  malformations  too,  or  are  found 
in  individuals  whose  whole  development,  mental  or  physical,  is  imper- 
fect. Most  of  these  opacities  in  themselves  cause  little  impairment  of 
the  sight,  which,  however,  is  often  defective  for  other  reasons. 

4.  Perinvxlear  {or  Zonular,  or  Lamellar)  Cataract. — This  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  cataract  in  children.  After  dilating  the  pupil, 
we  see  a  gray,  discoid  opacity  in  the  lens,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  marginal  portion  (Fig.  230).  The  diameter  of  the  opaque 
disk  is  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  and  so,  too,  consequently, 
is  the  width  of  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  (P).  Upon  examina- 
tion with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  cataract  appears  as  a  dark  disk, 
surrounded  by  the  transparent  and  therefore  red  and  illumined  periph- 
ery of  the  pupil.  The  darkness  of  the  disk  is  greater  near  the  edge 
than  in  the  center,  by  which  circumstance  a  zonular  cataract  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  solid  opacity,  which,  as  it  affects  the  nucleus  too, 
would  necessarily  be  densest  in  the  center.  Along  the  outline  of  the 
opacity,  which  usually  is  sharply  defined,  small  opaque  dentations  are 
not  infrequently  found,  called  riders,  projecting  from  the  margin  of 
the  cataract  into  the  transparent  periphery,  like  the  spokes  on  the 
steering-wheel  of  a  steamship  (in  Fig.  230  represented  only  in  the  up- 
per half  of  the  cataract). 
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Lamellar  cataract  is  caused  by  an  opacity  of  the  layers  lying  be- 
tween the  nucleus  and  cortex  (Fig.  231,  s),  while  these  two  themselves 
are  transparent  (Jager).  The  riders  on  the  periphery  of  a  lamellar  cat- 
aract signify  that  opacities  are  present  in  a  second  layer  outside  of  the 
first,  and  that,  moreover,  they  are  present  at  first  only  at  isolated  spots 
along  the  equator  of  this  first  layer  (r.  Fig.  231).  These  partial  opaci- 
ties embrace  the  equator  of  the  inner  opacity  in  front  and  behind; 
they  ride  upon  it,  as  it  were,  whence  the  name  riders. 

Lamellar  cataract  almost  always  affects  both  eyes.  It  is  either  con- 
genital or,  if  not,  originates  in  earliest  childhood.  It  is  found,  above 
all,  in  children  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  (Arlt).  At  the  same 
time  there  are  found  residua  of  rickets  in  the  bones  and  changes  in  the 

Fio.  231. 


Fio.  230. 


Fig.  230. — Lamellar  Cataract  been  bt  Reflected  Light.  Magnified  3X2.  The  iris,  /,  has 
reUmoted  under  atropine.  The  opacity  forming  the  lamellar  cataract  is  denser  at  the  margin  than  at 
the  center.  The  riders  are  depicted  in  the  upper  half,  but  are  left  out  below  to  show  how  a  IftmAllaT 
cataract  looks  without  them.  Between  the  margin  of  the  opacity  and  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  F,  is  a 
black  interspace  corresponding  to  the  transparent  periphery  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  231. — Lamellar  Cataract  in  Cross  Section.  Schematic.  Magnified  2X1.  The  layers 
9,  placed  between  nucleus  and  cortex,  are  opaque,  but  the  adjacent  layer  is  so  only  in  the  equatorial 
region,  r,  so  that  riden  are  formed. 

teeth  (Homer).  In  very  recent  times  lamellar  cataract  has  been  connected 
with  the  tetany  of  childhood  (Peter),  and  to  this  also  the  convulsions  have 
been  attributed.    Inheritance  of  lamellar  cataract  is  not  infrequent. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  stationary  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  gradually  develops  into  a  total  opacity. 

The  degree  of  interference  with  vision,  due  to  lamellar  cataract, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  opacity,  for  lamellar  cata- 
racts of  even  small  diameter  are  always  large  enough  to  occupy  the 
whole  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  transparent  peripheral  zone 
is  alwa>^  entirely  concealed  behind  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  not  di- 
lated. Hence,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  the  denseness  of  the  opac- 
ity is  the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  considered.  As  this  latter  varies 
greatly,  all  gradations  are  found  between  almost  normal  sight  and  con- 
siderable impairment  of  vision. 

Treatment  is  required  for  lamellar  cataract  only  when  the  interfer- 
ence with  vision  is  considerable.    In  these  cases  there  are  two  ways  to 
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choose  from  for  improving  the  sight  by  operative  means.  The  trans- 
parent periphery  may  be  exposed  and  rendered  available  for  vision  by 
means  of  an  iridectomy,  or  the  lens  may  be  removed  altogether.  The 
latter  is  accomplished  in  young  people  by  discission;  in  older  ones,  in 
whom  a  hard  nucleus  is  already  present  in  the  lens,  by  extraction. 
Each  of  these  procedures  has  its  definite  indications,  its  advantages,  and 
its  disadvantages. 

Iridectomy  is  proper  only  when  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  of 
the  lens  is  pretty  broad.  U  retains  for  the  patients  the  possibility  of 
seeing  at  a  distance  and  near  by  without  glasses,  but  the  visual  acuity 
is  never  particularly  good,  since  in  fact  the  central  opacity  remains,  arid 
the  iridectomy  causes  disfigurement  by  depriving  the  pupil  of  its  round 
shape,  and  also  gives  rise  to  dazzling.  On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  the 
lens  produces  a  radical  cure,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  may  raise  the  visual 
acuity  to  normal;  the  pupil  too  remains  round  and  mobile.  This  operation, 
however,  renders  the  patient  exceedingly  hypermetropic  and  deprives  him 
of  the  ability  to  accommodate,  so  that  he  is  compelled  always  to  use  glasses 
and  is  dependent  on  them  all  his  life.  Hence,  we  prefer  iridectomy  when 
the  transparent  periphery  of  the  lens  is  broad  enough  to  make  distinct 
vision  possible.  To  establish  the  availability  of  the  periphery  of  the  lens 
for  vision,  the  visual  acuity  is  determined,  first,  with  the  pupil  contracted, 
and  then  after  its  artificial  dilatation  with  atropine.  If  the  visual  acuity  is 
considerably  increased  in  the  latter  case,  iridectomy  is  indicated.  [Where 
to  place  the  iridectomy  can  be  found  by  noting  how  a  stop  with  pear- 
shaped  aperture  has  to  be  placed  before  the  dilated  pupil  for  the  patient 
to  see  best  (see  page  511). — ^D.]  In  all  other  cases  removal  of  the  lens  is 
to  be  performed  and  this  is  the  usual  operation  for  lamellar  cataract,  since 
but  few  cases  are  suitable  for  iridectomy. 

5.  CatarcLcta  Corticalis  Anterior  et  Posterior. — In  this  there  is  found 
in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layer  of  the  lens  a  stellate  or  ro- 
sette-shaped figure,  the  center  of  which  corresponds  to  the  pole  of  the 
lens,  while  its  rays  are  directed  radially  toward  the  periphery  (Fig. 
233).  Anterior  cortical  cataract  is  much  rarer  than  the  posterior  va- 
riety; sometimes  both  are  found  together.  The  two  forms  of  cataract 
occur  generally  in  those  eyes  which  suffer  from  i  Sections  of  the  deep 
parts,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  fluidity  of  the  vitreous, 
etc.;  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  thus  produced,  in- 
duces the  formation  of  an  opacity  in  it.  The  interferehce  with  vision  is 
usually  considerable,  since  it  is  caused  not  only  by  the  opacity  of  the 
lens,  but  also  by  the  involvement  of  the  fundus.  Anterior  and  poste- 
rior cortical  cataracts  remain  stationary  for  many  years  and  then  at 
length  pass  into  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  They  accordingly  constitute 
a  transition  between  the  stationary  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cata- 
ract. When  they  have  induced  total  cataract,  they  afford  a  bad  prog- 
nosis for  the  operation  on  account  of  their  being  complicated  with  & 
lesion  of  the  fundus. 
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Posterior  polar  and  posterior  cortical  cataracts  are  frequently  confounded.  Accord- 
ingly, I  present  a  drawing  of  the  two  kinds  of  cataract  side  by  side  to  show  the  differ- 
ences. Polar  cataract  is  a  round  dot  (Fig.  232),  and  represents  a  tissue  that  is  <kposited 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Anatomically,  therefore, 
this  form  of  cataract  does  not  belong  to  the  cataracts  at  all,  since  the  opaque  tissue  lies 
outside  of  the  lens  system.  It  hence  shows  no  indication  whatever  of  a  radial  structure, 
which  is  the  very  feature  that  is  characteristic  of  a  posterior  cortical  cataract.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  not  only  much  larger  than  a  posterior  polar  cataract,  but  also  has 
always,  in  conformity  with  the  radiating  arrangement  of  the  lens  fibers  at  its  posterior 
pole,  the  shape  of  a  star  or  a  rosette,  with  coarse  or  fine  radial  striation  (Fig.  233). 


FlQ.  232. — ^POSTBBIOB  POLAB  CaTABACT. 

Magnified  2X1. 


Fio.  333.— PoflTSRioR  GoancAL  Catabact. 
Blagnified  2X1. 


An  anterior  polar  cataract  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  filament  of  connective  tissue 
with  a  central  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  This  ta^es  its  origin  from  the  time  when  the  lens 
was  applied  to  the  cornea  after  the  perforation  of  the  ulcer.  The  lens  and  cornea  were 
then  glued  together  by  a  mass  of  exudation,  which  may  afterward  become  organized 
and  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  filament  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  reconstituted. 
Generally  the  filament  ends  by  rupturing,  but  exceptionally  it  may  persist  all  through 
life  and  connect  the  corneal  cicatrix  with  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens. 


Fig.  234. — ^Tebth  wrra  Htpoplasia  of  tB£  £>-am£L  from  a  Mam  with  Lamellar  Cataract. 

The  teeth  are  yellow  with  rough  surface.  In  most  of  them  two  fiUTows,  separated  by  a  protuber- 
ance, run  around  the  crown.  The  protuberance  represents  an  enamel  of  normal  thickness,  while  in 
the  course  of  the  furrow  the  enamel  is  very  thin.  So  too.  the  little  pits  which  are  to  be  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly on  the  right  upper  canine  tooth,  indicate  spots  where  the  enamel  is  thinned. 

There  are  cases  of  anterior  polar  cataract  in  which  the  corneal  cicatrix  that  is  left 
by  the  ulcer  does  not  lie  in  the  pupillary  area,  but  in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Hence, 
it  foUows  that  the  perforation  must  have  occurred  at  some  point  not  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  Indeed  it  appears  that  in  rare  cases  deeply  penetrating  ulcers 
may  cause  an  anterior  polar  cataract  even  when  there  is  no  perforation.  Of  course, 
then  the  toxins  formed  in  the  cornea  can  not  act  so  intensely  on  the  lens  as  when  the 
lens  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  suppurating  cornea,  and  hence  a  capsular  opacity 
develops  but  rarely  in  such  cases.  That  a  capsular  opacity  always  occupies  the  anterior 
pole  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  area  of  the  pupil — ^which  is  very  narrow 
as  long  as  the  inflammation  lasts — the  lens  capsule  is  directly  exposed  to  the  deleterious  < 
action,  while  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  protected  by  the  iris. 
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Corneal  opacities  acquired  in  very  early  childhood  often  clear  up  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree^  so  that  in  anterior  polar  cataract  it  is  not  always  a  dense  cicatrix,  but 
often  only  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  that  is  found.  If  this  latter  is  overlooked* 
the  method  of  development  of  the  cataract  might  become  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Anterior  polar  cataract,  through  subsequent  contraction  of  the  newly  formed 
tissue,  sometimes  causes  a  wrinkling  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  anterior  capsule, 
visible  upon  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Beneath  the  capsular  opacity  dis- 
integration of  the  adjacent  lens  fibers  sometimes  takes  place.  In  such  a  case  opacity 
of  the  enture  lens  (total  cataract)  may  afterward  ensue. 

Homer  propounded  the  view  that  perinitdear  cataract  was  the  result  of  a  rickets — 

the  latter  being  a  disorder  of  nutrition 
which,  besides  affecting  the  bones,  affecta 
epithelial  structures  too,  especially  the 
teeth  and  the  lens.  Tlie  teeth,  espe- 
ciallv  the  incisor  teeth,  in  the  slight  cases 
display  horizontal  rows  of  small  depres- 
sions or  horizontal  furrows  in  the  enamel 
(Fig.  234).  When  these  defects  are  still 
more  strongly  marked,  the  tooth  gets 
to  have  a  sort  of  terraced  shape,  and  is 
tapered  down  toward  the  incisor  surface. 
Sometimes  the  teeth  are  so  abortive  in 
development  that  they  are  represented 
by  small,  cubical  or  irregular  stumps. 
In  the  more  serious  cases  the  enamel 
coating  is  absent  on  the  incisor  surface 
or  is  even  absent  altogether;  the  dentin 
lies  bare,  and  upon  its  rough  surface  a 
thick  layer  of  yellow  tartar  is  deposited. 
Owing  to  this  deficiency  in  the  enamel 
coating,  the  teeth  become  rapidly  carious 
and  break  off,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find,  especially  in  peasants,  nothing  of  the 
incisor  teeth  except  the  broken -off 
stumps.  The  lens,  which  in  its  develop- 
ment has  much  in  common  with  the  teeth, 
is  also  supposed  to  undergo  some  disorder 
during  a  period  of  its  development,  while 
later,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  dis- 
order, normal  transparent  layers  of  lens 
substance  are  again  deposited. 

The  discovery  of  the  way  in  which 
lamellar  cataract  develops  is  rendered 
difficult  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  at 
all  know  at  what  period  of  life  it  develops.  The  diameter  of  the  lamellar  opacity  is  so 
small  as  to  form  an  argument  for  the  intrauterine  origin  of  the  cataract;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases  it  has  been  actually  observed  that  a  lamellar  cataract  originated 
after  birth.  But  in  every  other  case  what  we  see  is  a  lamellar  cataract  that  is  already 
fully  formed,  and  we  do  not  know  when  it  developed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  For  the  persons  thus  affected  with  it  are  not  blind,  but  are  simply 
weak-sighted;  hence  the  affection  from  which  they  suffer  does  not  generally  make  itself 
apparent  until  the  time  when  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  eyes — that  is,  in  the 
first  years  of  instruction  at  school. 

Deutschmann  and  others  have  made  anatomical  examinations  of  lamellar  cata- 
racts. These  examinations  showed  that  within  the  opaque  layer  numerous  smaU  gaps, 
or  vacuoles,  filled  with  liquid  are  present  between  the  lens  fibers;  while  within  the 


Fia.  236. — Lambllab  Cataract.  Magnified  12  XI. 

The  specimen  was  from  a  man,  fifty-seven  years 
of  age. who  had  suffered  since  childhood  from  lamellar 
cataract  of  both  eyes.  The  diameter  of  the  opacity, 
measured  in  the  extracted  lens,  amounted  to  6  mm. 
In  the  specimen  the  capsule  and  also  the  most  superfi- 
cial layers  of  the  cortex  are  wanting,  as  they  were  left 
behind  in  the  eye  when  the  extraction  was  made. 
The  layers  lying  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cortex 
show  numerous  small  cavities  (droplets),  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  fibrillary  structure  of  the  lens, 
are  elongated,  and  are  arranged  concentrically.  In 
some  places  they  have  coalesced  so  as  to  form  larger 
cavities.  Such  droplets  are  found  in  the  nucleus 
also,  but  in  smaller  number,  while  the  cortex  is  free 
from  them.  Besides  the  tone  of  vacuoles,  which 
corresponds  to  the  perinuclear  opacity,  two  slender 
clef t«  are  visible,  forming  arcuate  lines,  one  of  which 
is  still  within  the  zone  of  vacuoles,  while  the  other 
runs  along  the  peripheral  border  of  the  latter. 
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nudeus  itself  only  one  or  two  such  vacuoles  are  to  be  found.  In  addition,  larger  fissures 
occur,  surrounding  the  nucleus  like  a  shell  (Fig.  235). 

Lamellar  cataract  does  not  always  present  a  uniformly  gray  disk,  but  frequently 
exhibits  a  complicated  structure.  Densely  opaque  dots  or  graceful  figures  are  often 
noticed  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  opaque  layers,  or  markedly  opaque  sectors  are  con- 
trasted with  the  less  opaque  matter  in  their  vicinity.  Again,  while  the  riders  correspond 
to  partial  opacities  of  a  neighboring  layer^  the  latter  may  also  be  opaque  throu^  its 
entire  extent  so  as  to  surround  the  inner  opaque  layer  like  a  cloak,  while  at  the  same 
time  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  transparent  stratum.  Thus  there  originate  double  or 
even  triple  lamellar  cataracts. 

People  suffering  from  lamellar  cataract  are  often  myopic;  for  on  account  of  the 
indistinctness  of  the  retinal  images,  they  are  compelled  to  bring  objects  closer  to  the 
eye  in  order  to  make  up  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  what  they  lack  in  deamees. 
F^m  this  apparent  myopia  a  real  one  usually  develops  subsequently,  because  through 
the  habit  of  constantly  looking  at  objects  near  by,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  eyeball  be- 
comes stretched  and  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  elongated. 

[The  pear-shaped  stop  (page  508)  is  a  disk  having  a  circular  hole,  4  mm.  in  diam- 
etcFy  with  an  offset  notch,  4  mm.  high  and  2.5  mm.  wide  (cf.  Fig.  407).  The  disk  is 
set  as  close  to  the  eye  as  possible,  with  the  circular  hole  concentric  with  the  dilated 
pupU,  and  is  turned  until  the  patient  sees  best.  The  position  of  the  notch  then  indi- 
cates the  site  for  the  iridectomy. — D.] 

CaioTada  corticalia  anterior  and  posterior  are  sometimes  observed  after  injury  of 
the  lens,  and  that  both  when  the  lens  capsule  is  opened  and  also  in  simple  contusion  of 
the  lens  without  opening  of  the  capsule.  The  stellate  opacity  in  the  cortex  develops 
in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  injury,  and  may  either  rapidly  pass  over  into 
complete  opacity  of  the  lens,  or  may  remain  stationary,  or  may  even  disappear  again. 
The  rapid  development  of  these  opacities,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  can  disappear, 
indicates  that  they  consist  in  some  change  of  the  lens  fibers,  which  can  abate  again — 
perhaps  being  a  swelling  of  the  fibers  without  disintegration. 

(b)  '  PROQRESSIVB    CATABACT. 

90.  Progressive  cataracts  begin  as  partial  opacities,  which  steadily 
extend  until  at  length  they  occupy  the  entire  lens.  This  is  true,  with 
the  qualification  that  the  portion  of  the  lens  already  sclerosed — that 
is,  the  nucleus — ordinarily  remains  exempt  from  opacity.  Hence,  opacity 
of  the  lens  in  all  its  parts  occurs  only  in  young  persons  whose  lens  as 
yet  has  no  hard  nucleus;  in  older  people  the  nucleus  generally  remains 
transparent.  The  time  required  for  a  lenticular  opacity  to  involve  all 
the  parts  that  are  capable  of  becoming  opaque  at  all,  varies  very  greatly. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  transparent  lens  becomes  completely  opaque 
within  a  few  hours,  while  other  cataracts  require  many  years  before  they 
can  become  total. 

We  distinguish  in  the  course  of  a  progressive  cataract  four  stages, 
which  are  best  marked  in  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract,  senile 
cataract.  To  this  form,  therefore,  the  following  description  mainly 
applies: 

First  stage.  Cataracta  Incipiens, — Opacities  occur  in  the  lens,  be- 
tween which  are  found  spots  that  are  still  transparent.  The  shape  of  the 
opacity  is  most  frequently  that  of  sectors  (so-called  spokes),  the  base  of 
which  look  toward  the  margin,  and  their  apex  toward  the  poles  of  the  lens. 

Second  Stage.  Cataracta  Intumescens. — In  proportion  as  the  lens 
becomes  more  opaque,  it  contains  more  and  more  water,  and  hence 
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swells  up.  This  increase  in  volume  of  the  lens  is  recognized  by  the 
increasing  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  long  as  the  opacity 
has  not  reached  to  the  anterior  capsule,  the  iris  throws  a  shadow  upon 
the  lens.  To  see  this,  a  light  is  held  near  the  eye  and  to  one  side  of  it. 
Then  a  black  shadow  is  seen  at  that  side  of  the  pupillary  margin  that 
is  turned  toward  the  Ught  (Fig.  236).  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  opaque  layer  of  the  lens  upon  which  the  iris  casts  its  shadow  lies 
some  distance  behind  the  iris.  This  opaque  layer  acts  Uke  a  screen 
which  receives  the  shadow  of  the  iris.  An  observer,  looking  at  the  eye 
from  in  front,  sees  then  that  portion  of  the  shadow  which  does  not 
lie  behind  the  iris  itself  (a  b,  Fig.  237).  This  portion  of  the  shadow 
becomes  narrower  the  nearer  the  opacity  approaches  the  iris,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether  when  the  opacity  reaches  the  anterior  capsule. 

Fio.  237. 


Fio.  236. 


1 


Fio.  236. — Shadow  op  the  Ifus  bbbn  from  in  Front.  The  crescentic  shadow  appears  at  that 
flide  of  the  pupillary  margin  that  is  turned  toward  the  source  of  Ught.  L. 

Fio.  237.— -Shadow  of  the  Iris  upon  thr  Lens  in  Schematic  Cross  Section.  The  inner  layers 
of  the  lens  are  supposed  to  be  opaque,  the  peripheral  ones  transparent.  The  source  of  light,  L,  throws 
upon  the  surface  of  the  opacity  a  shadow  from  the  iris,  whose  central  border  is  at  6.  An  observer, 
lookinff  from  a  point  straight  in  front  of  the  eye,  sees  a  portion  of  this  shadow,  of  the  width  a  6,  run- 
ning alongside  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris. 

The  distended  lens  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  a  marked  silky  luster  of 
the  surface,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  stellate  markings  of  the  lens. 

During  the  stage  of  intumescence  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes 
total.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  the  lens  begins  gradually  to  lose 
water,  so  that  it  returns  once  more  to  its  former  normal  volume.  The 
lens  then  enters  upon  the — 

Third  Stage  (Stage  of  Maturity).  Cataracta  Maiura. — The  ante- 
rior chamber  is  once  more  of  normal  depth,  and  the  iris  no  longer  casts 
a  shadow — a  proof  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  has  become  total.  The 
lens  has  lost  its  bluish-white,  iridescent  look,  and  has  a  dull-gray  or 
brownish  color;  the  radial  markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens 
are  still  for  the  most  part  recognizable.  A  mature  cataract  has  the 
property  of  separating  readily  from  its  connection  with  the  capsule. 
This  is  partly  because  the  disintegration  of  the  lens  fibers  has  proceeded 
right  up  to  the  capsule,  partly  because  the  lens,  formerly  enlarged,  has 
diminished  again  in  volume,  and  thus  the  connection  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  is  loosened.     The  lens  then  lies  in  its 
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capsule  like  a  ripe  fruit  in  its  rind  (Arlt);  and  thus  it  has  become  ripe 
for  operation,  since  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  cataract  should 
be  capable  of  removal  from  its  capsule  without  many  portions  of  the 
lens  remaining  behind.  These  would  form  a  new  opacity  in  the  pupil 
— a  secondary  cataract — and  thus  render  the  result  of  the  operation 
doubtful. 

Fourth  Stage.  Cataracta  Hypermatura. — The  further  metamor- 
phosis of  a  mature  cataract  consists  in  the  complete  disintegration  of 
the  opaque  lenticular  mass.  This  becomes  converted  into  a  pultaceous 
substance,  which  no  longer  shows  any  trace  of  the  original  structure  of 
the  lens,  its  formation  out  of  sectors,  etc.  Hence,  in  a  hypermature 
cataract  we  either  see  no  marking  at  all,  or  nothing  but  irregular  spots 
— no  radii  nor  sectors.  The  consistence  possessed  by  a  hypermature 
cataract  depends  upon  whether  the  gradual  loss  of 
water,  which  began  after  the  intumescence  of  the 
cataract  and  reduced  the  latter  to  its  normal  vol- 
ume, keeps  on  or  not.  If  the  loss  of  water  continues, 
the  pultaceous  mass  which  is  produced  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  lens  fibers  becomes  more  and  more  ^*°-  238.— Moboaonian 
inspissated.  It  dries  up  along  with  the  nucleus  of  the  ataract.    at      mze. 

I  •    X         zi    X         1       1*1  xi-  X      •         i_         1-  The  pupil  ia dilated  with 

lens  into  a  nat ,  cake-hke  mass ;  the  anterior  chamber  atropine;  the  dark  nucleus 
consequently  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  This  is  £riy*big.**"**  *"  parucu- 
the  ordinary  form  of  hypermature  senile  cataract. 

If  the  loss  of  water  ceases  after  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque, 
the  lenticular  mass  grows  more  fluid  in  proportion  as  it  keeps  on  break- 
ing up  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts.  If  this  process  goes  on  in  a 
young  person,  in  whom  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  in  the  lens,  the  latter 
becomes  liquefied  through  and  through,  so  that  the  lens  consists  of  a 
milky  fluid  {cataracta  fluida  sive  lactea).  If  this  metamorphosis  affects 
an  old  lens,  the  nucleus,  which  has  failed  to  become  opaque,  also  escapes 
disintegration,  and  sinks  under  the  form  of  a  heavy  compact  mass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquefied  cortex.  The  cataract  has  then  a  homoge- 
neous white  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  milky  cortex,  and  in  its 
lower  portion  presents  a  brownish  shading,  which  is  bounded  above  by 
a  semicircular  line,  and  which  represents  the  upper  half  of  the  dark 
nucleus.  As  the  latter  alters  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the 
head,  the  brownish  shadow  can  also  be  seen  to  change  its  place.  This 
form  of  cataract  is  known  as  Morgagnian  cataract  (cataracta  Morgagni; 
Fig.  238). 

A  Uquefied  lens,  however,  does  not  remain  permanently  unaltered, 
but  inspissation  of  the  fluid  occurs  later  on  through  the  gradual  loss  of 
water,  the  disintegrated  lens  masses  being  at  the  same  time  in  part  re- 
sorbed.  In  this  way  the  lens  constantly  diminishes  in  volume  until,  in 
cases  in  which  no  nucleus  has  been  present,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
thin,  transparent  membrane  {cataracta  membranacea).  In  children, 
in  whom  resorption  is  carried  especially  far,  the  opaque  lenticular 
33 
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masses  disappear  altogether  in  places.  The  two  layers  of  the  lens  cap- 
sule, which  has  remained  transparent,  come  into  apposition,  and  thus 
there  are  formed  perfectly  transparent  spots  in  the  opaque  lens,  recog- 
nizable by  reflected  fight  as  black  gaps  in  the  white  pupil.  The  child 
begins  to  see  again,  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  having 
occurred. 

When  a  hypermature  cataract  has  lasted  a  long  time,  changes  set 
in  which  lead  to  complications:    (a)  Cholesterin,  or  lime  salts,  are  de- 
posited in  the  lens  mass.    The  former  is  recognizable  with  the  naked 
eye  under  the  form  of  glistening  points  in  the  opaque  lens.    Calcifica- 
tion of  the  lens  (cataracta  calcarea  sive  gypsea)  takes  place  chiefly  in 
complicated  cataracts.     It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  coloration, 
varying  from  chalk-white  to  yellow,     (b)  The 
anterior  capsule  becomes  thickened  by  prolifera- 
tion of  the  capsule  cells,  so  that  out  of  a  simple 
lenticular  cataract  there  is  formed  a  cataracta 
capsulo-lerdicularis.     The  capsular  opacity  pre- 
sents itself  under  the  form  of  a  densely  white, 
irregular  spot  upon  the  gray  or  brownish  surface 
Fio.239.-cTi^iJlLiCATARAcr     o^  the  lens,  usually  occupying  the  central  part 
IN  A  Cabe  OF  Hypermature     of  the  anterior  capsule,  over  an  area  about  cor- 
Catabact.  responding  to  the  pupil  (Fig.  239).    (c)  The  lens 

The  center  of  the  dilated       ,      ^  .  ^  ,  >rv.       if  •    i  •  r  / v.     u 

pupil  is  occupied  by  an  irrcKu-  becomes  tremulous.     The  shnnking  of  the  hyper- 

ufick^'Su^n^^^  mature  cataract  affects  not  only  its  thickness, 

ofTiS'J^^e'  1S'th7vidn°fy  but  also  its  equatorial  diameter.    In  proportion 

of  the  large  capBxiiar  opacity  ^s  the  latter  diminishes  in  size,  the  zonula  of 

are  found  thickenings  of  the  i       i  i     i  i 

capsule,  which  have  just  devjei-     Zinu  IS  strctched,  and  thereupon  undergoes  a  cor- 

oped,  and  which   form  white  ,.  ,  ,  p  >,      n\  r^  .1 

dots  contrasting  stronpiv  with     responding  atrophy  01  its  fibers.     Consequently, 

the    subjacent    brownish    and       ,,  xxu  *.      £   a.-l.      ^  u  •  _fx 

radiaUy  striate,  opaque  lens.  the  attachment  01  the  lens  becomes  imperfect, 
so  that  the  lens  shakes  with  the  movements  of 
the  eye  {cataracta  tremula).  Spontaneous  luxation  of  the  lens  may  even 
take  place  through  partial  or  total  rupture  of  the  zonula.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  an  operation  for  hypermature  cataracts  is  often  more 
difficult,  and  gives  rather  less  favorable  results  than  the  operation  in 
the  stage  of  maturity. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  a  cataract  is  what  determines  the 
question  of  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  hence  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  the  distinguishing  signs  of  the  separate  stages 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 

1.  Cataracta  incipiens.  Anterior  chamber  of  normal  depth;  trans- 
parent spots  still  to  be  found  in  the  lens  between  isolated  opacities. 

2.  Cataracta  intumescens.  Anterior  chamber  shallower;  iris  usu- 
ally casting  a  shadow;  lens  bluish-white  and  having  a  silky  luster; 
markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  very  distinct. 

3.  Cataracta  matura.  Chamber  of  normal  depth;  no  shadow  cast 
by  the  iris;  markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  still  recognizable. 
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4.  Cataracta  hypermatura.  Anterior  chamber  of  abnormal  depth; 
no  shadow  cast  by  the  iris;  surface  of  the  lens  appearing  quite  homo- 
geneous (in  the  case  of  liquefaction),  or  showing  irregular  dots  and 
spots  in  place  of  the  radial  markings  of  the  lens-star. 

According  to  their  consistence^  total  cataracts  are  distinguished  into 
hard  and  soft  {cataracta  dura  et  mollis).  This  has  reference  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  cataract.  By  soft  cataract,  therefore,  we  understand 
one  having  no  distinct  hard  nucleus  (Fig.  176),  while  those  cataracts 
are  known  as  hard  which  inclose  a  hard  nucleus,  although  the  cortex 
is  soft  (Fig.  175).  The  nucleus,  in  fact,  does  not  usually  become  sub- 
ject to  cataractous  changes,  and  therefore  retains  its  natural  consist- 
ence. The  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  cataract  is  made  chiefly 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  the  extraction  of  cataract  from 
an  eye  a  section  must  be  made,  the  dimensions  of  which  depend  mainly 
upon  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  The  wound  must  be  large  enough  for 
the  nucleus  to  pass  easily  through  it,  as  otherwise  the  nucleus  either 
can  not  be  removed  from  the  eye  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  squeezed  forcibly 
through  the  wound,  it  crushes  the  lips  of  the  latter.  The  soft  cortex 
is  stripped  off  from  the  nucleus,  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  can  subsequently  be  readily  removed  from  the  eye  by  stroking;  it 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pay  any  regard  to  it  in  making  the  section. 
Hence,  in  soft  cataract  a  small  wound  (simple  Unear  extraction)  suf- 
fices, while  in  hard  cataracts  the  wound  must  be  the  longer,  the  bigger 
the  nucleus  is. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  importance  before  undertaking  an  opera- 
tion to  diagnosticate  whether  the  cataract  contains  a  hard  nucleus,  and 
if  so,  about  how  large  it  is.  For  this  purpose  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  appearance  of  the  cataract.  The 
age  is  to  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  the  nucleus  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  it  in  healthy,  and  hence  also  in  cataractous, 
lenses.  Cataracts  of  children  and  young  people  have  no  nucleus;  in 
older  persons  the  nucleus  is  in  the  main  the  larger,  the  more  advanced 
the  age  is.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  very  considerable 
individual  variations  occur  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  cataract,  however,  enables  us  to  see  the  nu- 
cleus directly.  It  can  be  recognized  upon  lateral  illumination  as  a 
dark  reflex  emanating  from  the  depths  of  the  lens.  From  this  we  can 
estimate  its  size,  and  from  its  color  estimate  its  consistence  also.  The 
darker — reddish  or  brownish — the  nucleus  is,  the  harder  (and  usually, 
too,  the  larger)  it  is. 

It  may  happen  that  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  has  advanced  so  far 
that  it  has  been  entirely,  or  all  except  a  small  residue,  transformed 
into  a  nucleus.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  hard,  dark-brown,  trans- 
parent mass.  The  pupil  looks  black,  and  it  is  only  on  careful  inspec- 
tion— especially  with  the  aid  of  lateral  illumination — that  we  recognize 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  dark  brown.     This  condition  is  known  under 
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the  name  of  catarada  nigra.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  cataract 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  far-advanced  senile  alteration  of  the 
lens — a  total  sclerosis  of  it.  Such  lenses  are  always  large  and  hard, 
and  require  a  large  section  for  their  removal. 

One  of  the  precursors  of  cataract  is  the  unequal  refracHvity  that  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  frequently  shows  in  the  separate  portions  of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  when 
the  pupil  is  illuminated  with  the  ophthahnoscope,  spots  are  seen  here  and  there  which 
first  shine  more  vividly  red  than  the  rest,  then  upon  a  slight  turn  of  the  mirror  appear 
as  dark  shadows  in  the  red  of  the  pupil.  These  are  comparable  to  the  strise  that  are 
found  in  defective  glass  [or  in  a  block  of  ice]. 

Often  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  distinguished  by  its  specially  great  reflective  power, 
so  that,  without  being  really  opaque,  it  becomes  visible  upon  ophthalmoscopic  exam- 
ination as  a  dark-red  globular  body,  in  the  center  of  the  brightly  illuminated  pupil. 
In  conjunction  with  the  marked  difference  in  refractivity  between  the  cortex  and  nu- 
cleus that  exists  in  these  cases,  a  fairly  high  degree  of  shortsightedness  (lenticular  my^ 
opia)  develops.*    Such  eyes  show  even  to  the  unaided  view  a  specially  strong  senile 


Fia.  240.  Fig.  241. 


FiQ.  240. — Incipient  Cataract  under  the  form  of  opaque  sectors,  which  look  black  when  seeo 
by  transmitted  light  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Fig.  241. — Incipient  Cataract  under  the  form  of  an  irregular  disk,  which  is  more  markedly 
opaque  at  its  edges,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cortex. 

reflex;  the  pupil  looks  so  gray  that  one  might  think  himself  justified  in  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  commencing  cataract.    The  diagnosis  of  cataract,  however,  should  be 
made  only  when  the  ophthalmoscope  actually  shows  circumscribed  opacities  in  the  lens. 
Such  opacities  appear  most  frequently  under  the  following  forms: 

1.  Opaque  sectors  (radii)  which  look  grayish-white  by  reflected  light,  black  by 
transmitted  light,  and  whose  apices  converge  toward  the  pole  of  the  lens  (Fig.  240). 
They  correspond  to  the  natural  grouping  of  the  lens  fibers  into  sectors.  Sometimes 
they  are  broad  and  triangular,  sometimes  narrow,  and  are  occasionally  represented  by 
nothing  but  slender  radiating  lines.  That  form  of  cataract  in  which  the  lens  is  trav- 
ersed by  numerous,  very  slender  radiating  lines  is  found  cliiefly  in  myopic  eyes.  The 
clouding  of  the  sectors  begins  in  their  periphery,  where  they  are  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope long  before  their  apices  project  into  the  region  of  the  pupil  and  impair  vision. 

2.  A  diffuse,  smoke-like  cloudiness  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  It  be- 
longs to  those  layers  which  directly  inclose  the  nucleus.  This  sort  of  opacity  disturbs 
the  sight  much  earlier  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  opaque  radii,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  found  in  the  pupillary  area  from  the  start;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  diffuse  and  does  not  leave  any  places  that  are  quite  transparent. 

3.  A  disk-shaped  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cortex,  but 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  typical  posterior  cortical  cataract  (Fig.  233),  pre- 
sents an  irregular  and  ill-defined  contour  and  a  cobweb-like  structure  (Fig.  241).  This 
sort  of  opacity,  too,  causes  from  the  outset  very  great  disturbance  of  the  sight.  . 

*  [To  the  alteration  in  the  nucleus,  producing  this  increased  refractivity  of  the  lens  as  a  w'HoV, 
Vhe  name  nuclear  sclerosis  is  applied  by  some,  although  the  term  properly  denotes  any  progressive 
hardening  of  the  nucleus.  The  full  amount  of  lenticular  myopia  product  by  nuclear  sderoms  (in  this 
r«strictea  sense)  amounts  to  some  3  or  4  D. — D.] 
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4.  We  find,  as  an  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  eyes  of  old  people,  a  ring- 
like  opacity  which  lies  near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  was  named  by  Ammon  the  arcus  senilis 
(sive  gerontoxon)  leniis.  This  opacity  is  composed  of  two  parallel  opaque  rings,  one  of 
which  h'es  in  front  of  the  equator  of  the  lens,  the  other  behind  it.  It  does  not  impair 
vision, since  it  lies  wholly  behind  the  iris,  and,  moreover,  it  shows  little  tendency  to  spread. 

Frequently,  in  commencing  senile  cataract,  several  or  even  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned forms  of  opacity  are  met  with. 

5.  While  ordinarily  the  opacity  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  not  associated  with  a 
cataract  imtil  the  latter  becomes  hypermature,  it  exceptionally  happens  that  such  an 
opacity  precedes  the  lenticular  opacity  proper  and  so  represents  the  beginning  of  the 
senile  cataract.  A  densely  white  dot  forms  in  the  center  of  the  pupil.  This  gradually 
enlarges  by  outgrowth  taking  place  at  its  edge.  Then  the  lens  fibers  directly  adjacent 
become  opaque,  and  finally  the  entire  lens  opacifies.  The  whole  process  runs  an  ex- 
tremely slow  course  and  takes  a  number  of  years  before  it  produces  complete  opacity  of 
the  lens. 

6.  In  young  people,  cataract  often  begins  in  the  form  of  irregular,  macular  or 
clovd-like  opacities. 

Opacities  of  the  lens,  especially  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  focal 
illumination  conjointly,  often  present  quite  clearly  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of 
minute  drops.  Sometimes  these  are  of  bluish  color  (cataracta  cserulea).  Such  opacities 
are  most  frequently  found  in  cataracts  of  yoimg  persons  and  in  complicated  cataracts. 

How  long  a  time  does  it  take  for  a  cataract  to  become  ripe?  The  progress  of  a  cat- 
aract is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow,  the  latter  especially  in  senile  cataract  which 
not  infrequently  remains  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition  for  years.  Hence,  if  we 
find  in  an  elderly  patient  the  first  stages  of  a  cataract  which  as  yet  produces  no  inter- 
ference with  vision  worth  mentioning,  the  indication  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  not 
to  frighten  him  by  communicating  his  condition  to  him,  as  he  perhaps  may  enjoy 
sufl5ciently  good  vision  for  several  years  yet  to  come.  For  our  own  security  we  may 
communicate  the  discovery  to  some  near  relative  of  the  patient's.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  lenticular  opacity  progresses  by  fits  and  starts — a  cataract  which  has  remained 
unchanged  for  quite  a  long  time  becoming  almost  completely  mature  within  a  few 
months  or  even  weeks. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  answer  with  precision 
the  patient's  question  as  to  when  the  cararact  will  become  ripe.  The  following  diag- 
nostic points  may  serve  for  an  approximate  determination:  The  lenticular  opacity 
develops  the  more  rapidly  the  younger  the  person  is.  Light-colored  cataracts  become 
matured  more  rapidly  than  dark  ones,  and  those  with  broad  radii  more  rapidly  than 
those  with  slender  radii.  A  cataracta  nigra  can  never  become  matured  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  not  a  cataract  proper  but  a  sclerosis  of  the  entire  lens 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  converted  in  toto  into  a  nucleus,  and  hence  alwa3rs 
preserves  a  certain  degree  of  transparency.  For  the  laity  a  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of 
a  cataract — i.  e.,  of  its  readiness  for  operation — is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  count  fingers.  This  does  not  hold  good  for  dark  cataracts,  which  gener- 
ally do  not  become  so  opaque  that  the  patients  can  not  perceive  the  larger-sized  ob- 
jects. Nevertheless,  these  can  be  operated  upon  with  good  results,  since  the  lens  has 
been  transformed  into  a  hard,  homy,  translucent  mass  which  can  readily  be  shelled 
out  cleanly  from  its  capsule. 

The  rapidity  of  ripening  is  also  influenced  by  the  etiology  of  the  cataract.  Cer- 
tain cataracts,  such  as  diabetic,  traumatic,  and  glaucomatous  cataracts,  furthermore 
comph'cated  cataracts,  particularly  those  resulting  from  detachment  of  the  retina, 
are  distinguished  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress.  The  time  required  for  ripening  can 
be  most  readily  determined,  at  least  in  the  case  of  senile  cataracts,  when  the  other  eye 
already  contains  a  ripe  cataract  and  the  time  that  this  has  taken  to  develop  ib  known, 
since  presumably  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  cataract  is  the  same  in  both  eyes. 

The  intumescence  of  the  maturing  cataract  is  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  cor- 
tex.   It  is,  therefore,  more  distinctly  pronounced  the  softer  the  cataract  is,  since  then 
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there  is  much  cortex;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  dark,  hard 
cataracts  which  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  nucleus.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  hypermaturity  do  not  occur  in  the  latter;  instead  of  imder- 
going  further  disintegration,  the  homy  lens  remains  imchanged,  or,  at  most,  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsule  is  added. 

By  a  combination  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  with  various  degrees  of  consistence 
of  the  lens,  special  varieties  of  cataract  are  produced.  A  liquefied  lens  in  a  thickened 
sac-like  capsule  is  called  cystic  cataract  (cataracta  cystica).  By  the  term  cataracta  arida 
siliquata  is  understood  a  shriveled  cataract  within  a  thickened  capsule;  deriving  its 
name  (dry,  silique-shaped  or  pod-like  cataract)  from  its  similarity  to  a  dried  pod  (silique). 

By  the  shriveling  of  the  cataract  in  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  the  anterior  cham- 
ber becomes  deeper,  until  finally  the  iris,  instead  of  projecting  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  lies  in  a  plane.  If  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cataract  keeps  on,  the 
iris  is  not  drawn  backward  so  as  to  form  a  fimnel,  except  when  it  is  joined  to  the  lens 
capsule  by  posterior  synechise.  Otherwise  the  iris  remains  stretched  in  a  plane,  and 
the  shriveling  lens  becomes  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the  iris,  so  that  the  latter, 
deprived  of  its  support,  becomes  tremulous.  A  dark  interspace  is  then  seen  between 
the  iris  and  the  lens,  and  the  iris  again  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  latter.  This  shadow 
must  not,  of  course  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  found  in  inmiature  cataract. 
Nor  should  the  black  rim  of  pigment  on  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  seen  in  every  case  of 
cataract,  be  regarded  as  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  iris.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
a  shadow  by  its  appearance,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  visible  not  only  at  the  side 
toward  the  light,  but  aU  round  the  iris. 

In  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  in  which  the  opaque  layers  become  thinner  through 
resorption,  the  sight  often  increases  a  little,  so  that,  for  example,  the  fingers  can  be 
again  distinguished.  Really  serviceable  vision  eometimes  comes  on  in  young  people, 
when  the  resorption  goes  on  so  far  that  spots  are  formed  which  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent. In  senile  cataract,  in  which  a  hard  nucleus  is  present,  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
a  spontaneous  restoration  of  sight  to  occur,  although  it  may  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  (a)  By  the  resorption,  in  exceptional  cases,  not  only  of  the  cortex  but  also 
of  the  nucleus  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  but  slight  opacities  remain.  (6)  By  the 
formation  of  a  Morgagnian  cataract,  and  the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  cataract  into  a  clear,  transparent  liquid.  Then  the  upper  part  of  the 
pupil  is  transparent  and  black,  while  the  brown  nucleus  is  seen  lying  in  its  lower  p>art. 
These  cases  are  not  so  very  rare,  only  they  were  not  formerly  correctly  diagnosticated. 
Afterward  the  transparent  liquid,  and  even  the  nucleus  itself,  may  be  resorbed,  so  that 
only  a  thin  membrane  is  left,  (r)  By  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
pupil  again  becomes  partly  or  entirely  black. 

[The  strise  and  other  opacities  of  an  incipient  cataract  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
undergo  spontaneous  absorption. — DJ 

Operations  upon  hypermature  cataracts  give  rather  less  favorable  results  than 
those  performed  at  the  time  of  maturity.  The  chief  danger  attending  operation  in  the 
stage  of  hypermaturity  is  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  during  the  operation  on  account  of 
the  defective  condition  of  the  zonula.  Moreover,  the  thickened  and  opaque  anterior  cap- 
sule requires  special  management.  We  must  try  to  remove  it  with  the  capsule  forceps 
before  delivering  the  lens.  If  the  capsule  does  not  tear  when  we  grasp  it  with  the 
forceps,  it  is  generally  possible  to  extract  the  lens  in  the  unopened  capsule,  and  we 
then  get  a  particularly  clear  pupil.  But  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  opaque 
capsule  altogether,  an  after-cataract  forms,  which  does  not  disappear  by  subsequent 
resorption  as  cloudy  lens  masses  do;  and  in  this  case  a  secondaiy  operation  (discis- 
sion) is  required. 

To  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  and  its  behavior  in 
cases  of  cataract,  exceptions  occur.  There  are  cases  of  cataract  in  children,  in  which 
the  lens,  instead  of  being  soft,  has  quite  a  hard  nucleus  or  even  has  a  wax-like  oonsist- 
eno<».  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  senile  cataract  have  been  observed 
without  nucleus.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  nucleus  and  not  the  cortex  may  be  the 
first  part  to  become  opaque  in  the  lenses  of  adults  (cataracta  rmclearis). 
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C.  Etiology  of  Cataract. 

91.  1.  Cataracta  Congenita, — The  cause  of  this  is  either  a  disturb- 
ance of  development  or  an  intra-uterine  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Both 
the  stationary  partial  cataracts  (particularly  anterior  and  posterior 
polar  cataract)  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cataract  may  be  congenital. 
Congenital  cataracts  are  usually  bilateral  and  often  inherited.  Hered- 
ity, however,  makes  its  influence  felt  in  non-congenital  cataracts  also, 
and,  in  fact,  even  in  senile  cataract;  there  are  families  many  of  whose 
members  become  bUnd  from  senile  cataract,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most 
part  at  an  uncommonly  early  age. 

2.  Cataracta  senilis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  old  people,  but  not  so  regularly  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  attribute  of  age — as  the  turning  gra-y 
of  the  hair  is,  for  example — but  rather  as  a  pathological  process.  It 
usually  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  fiftieth  year  of 
life,  but  is  exceptionally  observed  in  the  years  between  forty  and  fifty. 
The  fact  of  a  cataract  occurring  in  an  elderly  person  does  not  of  itself 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  senile  cataract.  An  old  man  may  get  a  cataract 
in  consequence  of  traumatism,  etc.  Hence,  to  establish  this  diagnosis, 
it  must  be  demonstrated  that  "neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  body  in 
general  are  there  diseases  which  might  account  for  the  development  of 
the  cataract,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  effect  of 
age.  Senile  cataract  always  affects  both  eyes,  but  rarely  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  generally  one  eye  is  in  advance  of  the  other  in  respect  to 
the  development  of  its  cataract. 

3.  Cataract  due  to  General  Diseases, — The  most  frequent  of  these 
is  diabetic  cataract.  This  mainly  develops  when  the  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  urine  is  high,  and  usually  matures  rapidly.  It  is 
always  bilateral. 

[Cataract  also  occurs  in  cholera  (page  522),  in  tetany  (pages  507, 
523),  and  in  certain  toxic  states  (naphthalin  poisoning,  ergotism,  pellagra, 
rhaphania),  being  then  due  either  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  or  to 
the  convulsions  that  are  simultaneously  present  (see  page  523). — D.] 

4.  Cataracta  Traumatica. — All  injuries  which  make  an  opening  in 
the  lens  capsule  result  in  opacity  of  the  lens.  When  the  lens  fibers  come 
into  contact  with  the  aqueous,  they  become  permeated  by  the  latter,  swell 
up,  and  break  up  into  layers  through  a  process  of  cleavage  (page  11). 
When  the  traumatism  affects  the  posterior  capsule,  the  vitreous  acts  in 
the  same  way  as  does  the  aqueous. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  usually  occurs  through  direct  injury 
inflicted  by  means  of  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  through  the  pene- 
tration of  a  foreign  body,  and  also  designedly  through  an  operation 
(discission).  Contusions  of  the  eyeball  also,  which  do  not  perforate 
its  tunics,  may  cause  opacity  of  the  lens.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
likely  that  rupture  of  the  capsule,  probably  in  the  region  of  the  equa- 
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tor  of  the  lens,  is  caused  by  the  contusion.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
lenticular  opacity  is  caused  by  simple  concussion  without  opening  of 
the  capsule. 

The  development  of  cataract  after  injury  of  the  capsule  proceeds  in 
the  following  way:  As  early  as  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  the  lens  is 
found  to  be  clouded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capsular  wound.  Soon  swol- 
len lens  fibers  protrude  through  the  capsular  wound,  so  as  to  project 
under  the  form  of  gray  floccuU  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Later  on 
these  break  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Sometimes 
the  entire  chamber  is  found  to  be  filled  with  the  swelUng  and  disin- 
tegrating fragments  of  the  lens.  While  these  prolapsed  masses  of  lens 
substance  are  becoming  gradually  smaller  through  resorption  and 
finally  disappear,  new  flocculi  keep  protruding  through  the  capsular 
wound.  At  the  same  time  the  opacity  spreads  farther  and  farther  in 
the  lens  itself,  so  that  usually  within  a  few  days  the  lens  is  opaque 
throughout.  In  favorable  cases  the  lens  may  disappear  completely  by 
gradual  absorption,  so  that  the  pupil  becomes  clear  and  black,  and  thus 
a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  takes  place.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, resorption  comes  to  a  stop  earlier  from  reclosure  of  the  capsular 
wound.  Then  opaque  portions  of  the  lens  still  remain  in  the  shrunken 
capsular  sac  and  form  a  shriveled  cataract,  which  requires  an  opera- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  sight. 

The  course  of  traumatic  cataract  is  unfavorable  when  either  inflam- 
mation or  increase  of  tension  is  associated  with  the  process.  Inflam- 
motion  is,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  cataract  itself,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  traumatism,  by  which  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  (particularly  the  uvea)  either  suffer  a  severe  mechanical  injury 
or  undergo  infection.  Then  the  clouding  of  the  lens  and  the  inflam- 
mation (irido-cycUtis)  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The  inflammation 
leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  opaque  lens  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
especially  the  iris  and  ciHary  body  (caiaracta  dccreta),  and  by  this  ad- 
hesion the  operation  for  the  cataract  is  rendered  difficult.  In  the 
severest  cases  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  that  alone  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  destruction  of  the  eye,  either  as  a  result  of  panophthal- 
mitis or  through  plastic  irido-cyclitis  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball. 

Slight  inflammations  of  the  iris  may  also,  it  is  likely,  occur  second- 
arily as  a  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  traumatic  cataract,  owing  to 
which  the  iris  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  to  traction. 

Increase  of  tension  may  also  be  caused  by  a  swelling  traumatic  cata- 
ract. These  cases  are  not  very  dangerous  if  they  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  ph3'sician,  since  the  increase  of  tension  can  be  done  away 
with  by  timely  interference  (by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  by  removal 
of  the  lens,  or  by  iridectomy).  But  if  such  a  case  is  not  given  the  proper 
treatment,  the  sight  is  usually  destroyed  through  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve. 
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5.  Cataracta  Complicata, — By  this  term  we  mean  cataracts  occur- 
ring as  the  result  of  other  diseases  of  the  eyeball.  What  occurs  in  this 
case  is  either  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  nutritive  material 
which  the  lens  receives  from  the  tissues  surrounding  it,  or  a  diffusion 
through  the  lens  capsule  of  deleterious  substances  produced  by  inflam- 
mation— the  main  result  of  such  diffusion  being  that  the  capsular 
epithelium  is  injured.  The  affections  of  the  eyeball  most  frequently 
leading  to  the  formation  of  cataract  are:  (a)  violent  inflammations  in  the 
anterior  sections  of  the  eye,  such  as  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea 
(particularly  that  produced  by  ulcus  serpens)  and  irido-cyclitis;  (6) 
sluggish  inflammations  in  the  posterior  sections  of  the  eye,  such  as  cho- 
rioiditis (particularly  irido-chorioiditis  chronica),  myopia  of  high  de- 
gree, retinitis  pigmentosa,  detachment  of  the  retina;  (c)  glaucoma  in 
the  stage  of  glaucoma  absolutum  (cataracta  glaucomatosa). 

The  diagnosis  that  a  cataract  is  compUcated  may  be  made  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  disease  of  the  anterior  section  of  the  eye,  simply 
by  the  external  examination  of  the  eye.  Morbid  changes  can  be  made 
out  in  the  cornea  or  iris,  and  also  adhesions  between  these  organs  and 
the  cataract.  But  if  the  pathological  changes  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  opacity  in  the  lens  appertain  to  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  eye,  they  may  not  be  visible  from  the  outside.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  cataract  often,  by  its  peculiar  appearance,  shows  that  it 
is  complicated.  Thus  in  chorioiditis  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  stellate 
anterior  and  posterior  cortical  cataracts  are  found  (see  page  508);  and 
if  the  cataract  is  total,  it  is  often  distinguished  by  being  liquefied  or  cal- 
cified, by  the  tliickening  of  the  capsule,  by  the  presence  of  a  yellow  or 
green  discoloration,  by  tremulousness  of  the  lens,  etc.  If  the  cataract 
presents  nothing  exteriorly  that  points  to  its  being  complicated,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  is  by  examining  the  per- 
ception of  light,  a  thing  which  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Such 
examination  will  often  demonstrate  the  perception  of  light  to  be  defi- 
cient or  altogether  wanting  in  complicated  cataract. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  cataract  is 
complicated,  because  by  this  fact  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  influ- 
enced. The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  uncomplicated  cataracts, 
both  because  the  operation  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  because 
the  result,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  is  less  successful.  Moreover, 
compUcated  cataracts  frequently  require  that  special  methods  of  opera- 
tion be  used.  In  fact,  many  complicated  cataracts  can  not  be  operated 
upon  at  all. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  congenital  cataracts  are  discovered  immediately 
after  birth,  the  rule  being  that  they  are  not  made  out  until  the  child  is  some  weeks  or 
months  old;  for  newborn  children  have  very  narrow  pupils,  and  moreover,  because  they 
deep  so  much,  keep  their  eyes  shut  most  of  the  time,  so  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  their  pupils  are  not  black.  Then,  too,  as  such  young  children  do  not  fix 
their  eyes  steadily  upon  objects,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  see  is  not  obvious.  Partial 
congenital  cataracts,  if  they  do  not  cause  any  notable  impairment  of  sight,  are  often 
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not  noticed  until  the  patient  is  of  quite  a  mature  age,  or  perhaps  are  never  discovered 
at  all.  Many  congenital  cataracts  are  complicated,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  changes 
found  at  the  same  time  in  the  iris,  especially  posterior  synechiie.  They  are  hence  the 
result  of  a  fetal  inflammation  of  the  uvea.  The  formation  of  the  cataract  must  in  many 
cases  be  dated  pretty  far  back  in  intra-uterine  life,  since  children  sometimes  come 
into  the  world  with  cataracts  that  have  already  become  shriveled.  Here,  therefore, 
the  entire  process  of  ripening  and  of  shriveling  has  been  evolved  in  utero. 

Endeavors  have  b9en  made,  hitherto  in  vain,  to  discover  some  general  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  as  the  cause  of  senile  cataract.  Some  ascribe  it  to  purely  local  causes. 
In  the  process  of  transformation  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  lens  into  nucleus  (sclerosis) 
these  layers  diminish  somewhat  in  volume.  Under  normal  conditions  this  process 
of  shrinking  is  conducted  so  slowly  and  gradually  that  the  cortical  layers  are  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  nucleus.  But,  if  the  shrinking 
goes  on  with  exceptional  speed  or  irregularity,  there  may  be  produced  undue  traction 
and  subsequent  separation  of  those  layers  of  the  lens  which  lie  between  nucleus  and 
cortex.  In  this  situation  fine  fissures  are  formed  in  which  fluid  accumulates;  after- 
ward the  adjacent  lens  fibers  themselves  become  opaque,  and  thus  afford  the  initial 
impulse  which  leads  to  the  opacity  of  the  entire  lens  (Becker). 

Others  suppose  that  senile  cataract  develops  from  altered  composition  of  the 
aqueous,  as  a  result  of  which  the  epitheh'iun  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  injured.  The 
alteration  of  the  aqueous  might  be  the  result  of  local  (senile)  changes  in  the  ciliary 
processes  which  secrete  the  aqueous  (Peters)  or  the  result  of  disturbances  of  the  gen- 
eral metabolism,  e.  g.,  such  as  occur  in  chronic  nephritis  (Michel)  or  from  accumulation 
of  toxic  decomposition-products  (cytotoxins)  in  the  body  (Rdmer).  Since  senile  cata- 
ract has  such  a  different  aspect  in  different  cases,  both  at  its  outset  and  also  when 
the  opacity  of  the  lens  is  complete,  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  which  at  present 
we  call  senile  cataract  arc  not  all  due  to  the  same  cause. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  cause  of  diabeiic  cataract  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  abstraction  of  water;  for  if  a  fresh,  transparent  lens  with  uninjured  capsule  is 
laid  in  a  solution  of  sugar  (or  even  a  solution  of  salt),  the  lens  becomes  clouded,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  solution  absorbs  water  from  the  lens  with  avidity.  If  the 
opaque  lens  is  then  put  back  in  plain  water  again,  it  again  becomes  clear.  The  same 
experiment  can  also  be  performed  upon  living  animals.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
a  frog  is  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sugar  or  salt,  whereupon  the  lenses  become  opaque. 
Then,  if  the  frog  is  put  back  again  into  the  water,  the  lenses  clear  up  once  more.  Upon 
the  basis  of  these  experiments  it  was  assumed  that  in  diabetes  the  fluids  of  the  eye, 
and  particularly  the  aqueous,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain,  act  by 
withdrawing  water  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  opaque.  This  view  ap- 
peared to  be  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  diabetic  cataract  occurs  only  when  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  great.  More  recent  analyses  of  the  aqueous  in  diabetics  have, 
however,  shown  that  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  very  small,  much  smaller 
than  the  amount  required  to  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  in  the  experiments  cited. 
Hence,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  altered  composition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
eye  is  accountable  for  diabetic  cataract,  nevertheless,  the  action  of  this  factor  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  simply  as  an  abstraction  of  water,  but  as  being  due  to  more  complicated 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  the  natur^  of  which  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

The  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  in  diabetics  is  often  foimd  to  present  a  marked 
degree  of  oedematous  swelling,  even  when  the  iris  during  hfe  did  not  exhibit  any  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  (Kamocki).  Since  this  state  of  things  has  been  observed  only 
in  diabetes,  it  must  be  attributed  to  this  disease,  and  is  perhaps  explainable  as  due 
to  the  action  of  the  altered  aqueous  upon  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  a  similar  way  that  the  altered  nutrient  fluids  which  enter  the  lens  lead  to  its 
op>acification. 

A  form  of  cataract  which  really  depends  upon  the  abstraction  of  water  is  prob- 
ably that  which  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera. 

The  prognosis  of  diabetic  cataract,  as  far  as  the  operation  upon  it  is  concerned,  is 
less  favorable  than  in  senile  cataracts,  because  in  diabetes  wounds  show  less  resistance 
to  infection,  and,  moreover,  diabetes  predisposes  to  iritis.    Hence,  if  we  have  to  oper- 
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ate  upon  a  diabetic  cataract,  we  wait  until  by  suitable  treatment  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  said  that  in  diabetic 
cataracts  which  have  not  advanced  too  far  a  partial  disappearance  of  the  opacities  has 
aometimes  been  observed  after  a  successful  treatment  of  the  diabetes  (by  the  Carlsbad 
water  cure).  Such  cataracts,  therefore,  would  be  the  only  ones — and  they  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases — that  can  be  improved  by  medicinal  treatment.  [See,  however,  page 
524,  note.] 

Not  every  cataract  that  is  seen  in  a  diabetic  patient  is  a  diabetic  cataract.  Dia- 
betes being  of  common  occurrence  in  advanced  life,  it  often  happens  that  opacities 
of  the  lens  are  found  in  patients  affected  with  it.  Such  opacities  must  be  regarded 
as  senile  cataract,  if  they  exhibit  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  latter  and  the  slow 
development  characteristic  of  it. 

An  interesting  example  of  opacity  of  the  lens,  due  to  an  altered  composition  of 
the  nutrient  fluids,  is  naphthalinic  cataract.  This  is  produced  when  naphthalin  is  ad- 
ministered to  rabbits.  Retinitis  develops  first  with  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and  sub- 
sequently a  cataract  forms  (Bouchard).  So  also  in  man  retinitis  and  cataract  have 
been  seen  to  occur  after  the  application  of  naphthol  ointments  (when  used  for  skin 
disease).  Other  forms  of  cataract  following  the  ingestion  of  poisons  are  those  that 
appear  in  ergotisnif  rhaphania^  and  pellagra.  In  these  diseases  convulsions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  poison.  The  same  is  true  of  tetany,  which  most  observers 
are  inclined  to  attribute  to  auto-intoxication,  and  in  which,  too,  cataract  may  develop. 
This  in  adults  takes  the  form  of  a  soft,  total  cataract,  in  children  perhaps  that  of  a  lamel- 
lar cataract  (see  page  507).  The  formation  of  cataract  also  occurs  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  epileptic,  eclamptic  and  perhaps  even  hysterical  convulsions. 

For  glass-blowers*  cataract  and  cataract  caused  by  lighiningj  see  pages  22  and  25. 

In  traumatic  cataract  it  is  the  rule  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes  total,  spread- 
ing rapidly  from  the  site  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  to  the  rest  of  the  lens.  Exception- 
ally, however,  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  opacity  of  the  lens  remains  partial  or 
indeed  actually  disappears  again.  For  this  to  occur,  the  capsule  wound  must  be  very 
small,  so  that  it  closes  quickly  and  the  aqueous  no  longer  has  access  to  the  lens  fibers. 
Most  favorably  situated  in  this  regard  are  those  capsular  wounds  that  lie  behind  the 
iris,  by  the  adhesion  of  which  to  the  wound  the  latter  is  very  soon  closed  up.  In  such 
cases  it  may  happen  that  a  circmnscribed  opacity  remains  confined  to  the  site  of  injury, 
or,  if  a  foreign  body  has  penetrated  the  lens,  is  found  only  along  the  track  of  the  wound. 
By  resorption  of  the  opaque  portions  the  opacity  itself  may  even  in  part  clear  up  again. 
Sometimes,  too,  as  a  consequence  of  injury,  stellate  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  cata- 
racts develop  which  may  likewise  remain  stationary  or  may  even  retrogress  (see  page  511). 
Vossius  has  described  another  kind  of  transient  traumatic  opacity  of  the  lens.  It  oc- 
curs after  contusion  of  the  eye  and  consists  of  a  faint  gray  ring  directly  beneath  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  in  respect  to  position  and  size  corresponds  to  the 
border  of  the  pupil.  The  opacity  passes  off  after  one  or  more  weeks.  The  way  in -which 
it  is  probably  produced  is  that  the  aqueous  as  it  rebounds  presses  the  border  of  the 
pupil  against  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

If  the  two  eyes  are  of  a  different  color  (e.  g.,  one  has  a  brown,  the  other  a  blue 
iris  [heterochromia  iridis])  it  may  happen  that  a  cataract  develops  in  one  of  them  and 
in  that  case  it  always  develops  in  the  lighter  eye  of  the  two.  In  the  absence  of  other 
causes,  this  must  be  regarded  as  something  connected  with  the  lack  of  pigmentation 
in  the  lighter  eye;  it  being  assumed  that  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  is  at  the  bottom 
of  both  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true  that  nothing  more  definite  than  this  is  known 
regarding  such  a  disturbance  of  nutrition;  but  that  it  is  present  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  lighter-colored  eyes  we  [nearly]  always  find  the  evidence  of  a  chronic 
cyclitis  in  the  form  of  very  minute  deposits.  [See  page  354.]  Accordingly,  the  cataract 
in  these  eyes  is  to  be  put  under  the  category  of  complicated  cataracts.  [The  difference 
in  color  in  these  cases  may  be  very  slight,  one  iris  being  simply  a  somewhat  lighter 
blue  or  gray  than  the  other,  and  yet  the  lighter  eye  showing  pronounced  degenerative 
changes  while  the  other  remains  normal. — D.] 
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D.    Treatment  of  Cataract. 

92.  No  kind  of  medicinal  treatment  is  effectual  against  cataract.^ 
An  improvement  of  the  sight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  atropine  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  opacity  occupies  principally  the  pupillary  area 
of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  after  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  peripheral 
transparent  portion  of  the  lens  can  be  employed  for  vision. 

The  popular  remedies  and  quack  remedies  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  of  assistance  in  cataracts  are  mostly  such  as  contain  bella- 
donna, and  act  favorably  upon  the  sight  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  improvement  thus  obtained,  however,  is  transient,  disappearing  as 
soon  as  the  peripheral  layers  are  impUcated  in  the  opacity  by  the 
progress  of  the  cataract.  A  cure  of  cataract  can  be  secured  only  by 
operative  means.  The  indispensable  prerequisite  for  this  is  that  the 
light-perceiving  parts  (retina  and  optic  nerves)  should  be  healthy,  a 
matter  which  is  determined  by  careful  testing  of  the  Hght  perception 
(see  §  156). 

The  methods  of  operation  at  our  command  are  mainly  discission 
and  extraction.  Discission  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  cataracts  of  young 
people  which  do  not  yet  contain  a  soUd  nucleus.  It  can  be  performed  in 
every  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  cataract,  and  hence,  too,  in  partial 
opacities  of  the  lens.  Moreover,  discission  is  indicated  in  membranous 
cataract,  not  to  effect  their  absorption,  which  would  be  impossible,  but 
to  tear  a  hole  in  them  (dilaeeration).  The  indications  for  extraction 
will  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  description  of  the  methods 
for  performing  it  (§§  161,  162).  Extraction  gives  its  best  results  when 
the  cataract  is  ripe.  Hence  we  should  put  off  the  operation  until 
this  occurs;  provided  always  that  the  other  eye  retains  suflSciently 
good  sight  in  the  meantime.  But  if  the  other  eye  also  becomes  so 
clouded  that  the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  work,  the  cataract  may 
be  extracted  even  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Healing  then  takes  place  with 
a  good  result  as  in  ripe  cataract,  except  that  layers  of  transparent  cortex 
are  more  apt  to  remain  adherent  to  the  capsule  during  the  operation. 
These  afterwards  become  opaque,  so  that  a  secondary  cataract  is  formed 
which  requires  a  secondary  operation  (discission).  Different  operative 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ripening, 
among  which  Forster's  (iridectomy  with  massage  of  the  lens,  §  157)  is 
the  most  employed. 

Cataracts  which  are  congenital  or  which  develop  in  childhood 
should  be  operated  upon  as  early  as  possible.  Children  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  discission  with  good  results  at  the  age  of  a 
few  weeks.  If  the  cataract  is  not  operated  upon,  the  development  of 
the  retina  is  arrested  and  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  is  produced  (§   105). 


tion  (L.  Connor  and  others). — D.J 
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Consequently,  the  good  result  of  a  cataract  operation  that  is  performed 
at  a  later  date  is  comparatively  small  so  far  as  vision  is  concerned. 

In  traumatic  cataract  our  first  thought  should  be  to  combat  the  in- 
flammation which  usually  follows  the  injury.  Iced  compresses  are  of 
the  most  service  against  this  impending  inflammation,  and  also  against 
the  great  swelUng  of  the  wounded  lens.  Removal  of  the  opaque  lens 
should  not  be  performed  at  once  except  when,  owing  to  its  own  great 
swelling,  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  inflammation  or  of  increase  of  tension. 
Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  put  off  the  operation  until  later,  lest  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  be  aggravated  or  brought  on  anew  by  it.  If 
we  wait  a  long  time,  often  a  great  part  of  the  cataract  is  absorbed 
spontaneously,  so  that  instead  of  extraction  a  simpler  operation  (discis- 
sion) can  be  performed.  So,  too,  in  compHcated  cataract  associated 
Tilth  inflammatory  symptoms  we  had  better  await  the  decline  of  the 
inflammation  before  operating,  unless  imperative  indications  compel 
us  to  an  earlier  performance  of  the  operation. 

An  eye  which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  lens  (aphakia),  hypermetropic  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  has,  moreover,  lost  its  power  of  accommodation,  so  that  dis- 
tinct vision  can  be  obtained  only  by  suitable  convex  glasses.    [See  §  163.] 

Shall  we  operate  upon  an  eye  affected  with  a  mature  cataract  if  the  other  still 
sees  well?  In  the  case  when  a  banning  development  of  a  cataract  is  already  present 
in  the  second  eye  this  question  is  evidently  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  To 
know  whether  we  shall  also  operate  when  the  second  eye  is  perfectly  healthy  and  gives 
us  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  formation  of  a  cataract,  we  must  ask  what  gain  the 
patient  would  derive  from  a  unilateral  cataract  operation.  How  is  vision  performed 
with  two  eyes,  one  of  which  has  its  lens  and  the  other  has  not?  In  that  case  a  very 
great  difference  exists  between  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes — that  is,  a  marked  degree 
of  anisometropia.  Binocular  single  vision  is  still  possible,  but  the  images  are  never 
sharp  and  distinct  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  of  correcting  the  aphakic  eye  by  a  corresponding  convex  glass,  and  thus  making 
both  eyes  alike,  proves  to  be  impracticable*  (see  §  150).  But,  though  the  patient  is 
not  able  to  use  the  operated  eye  for  distinct  vision  at  the  same  time  with  the  other, 
he  yet  derives  from  it  the  advantage  of  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  one- 
eyed  people  the  field  of  vision  for  the  single  eye  is  limited  toward  one  side  by  the  nose, 
while  the  man  who  sees  with  two  eyes  has  a  binocular  field  of  vision  which  stretches 
very  far  toward  both  sides.  An  eye  which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  further- 
more, even  though  it  never  wears  a  proper  convex  glass,  nevertheless  retains  all  its 
functional  capacity,  so  that  it  can  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  other  eye  in  case  that 
should  become  unserviceable.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reserve  for  the  future.  If  we  had  left 
the  cataract  with  the  idea  of  not  operating  upon  it  until  something  had  happened  to 
the  other  eye,  we  might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  operate  upon  a  very  hypermature 
cataract  imder  imfavorable  conditions. 

Sometimes  we  operate  for  cataract  even  in  an  eye  which  has  no  longer  perception 
of  light  and  hence  can  not  regain  any  sight — doing  this  merely  for  cosmetic  reasons 
in  order  to  give  the  pupil  its  natural  black  hue  again. 

Historical. — Cataract  was  already  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians.  On  account  of  the  gray  appearance  of  the  pupil,  they  denoted  it  by  the 
name  of  glaucoma,  which  word  in  the  course  of  time  has  changed  its  meaning.    The 

*  [Not  alwasTB.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  full  correction  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  two  eyee  aftw  cataract  operation,  and  cases  in  which  this  can  be  done  are  probably  more  fre- 
quent than  is  auppoeed  (see  Note  to  I  150). — D.] 
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ancients  also  knew  the  operation  for  cataract,  which  they  performed  by  depressing* 
the  opaque  lens  into  the  vitreous  by  means  of  a  needle  (depressio  cataractse).  Never- 
theless, they  had  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  in  that  they 
located  the  opacity  not  in  but  in  front  of  the  lens.  This  error  originated  from  the 
views  that  they  held  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  lens.  This  body,  bright  as  crys- 
tal, the  most  obvious  thing  when  the  eyeball  is  opened,  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  true  seat  of  vision,  the  percipient  organ,  such  as  now  we  know  the  retina  to 
be.  According  to  this  view,  the  loss  of  the  lens  would  necessarily  entail  complete- 
blindness;  but  since  the  ancients  knew  that  in  the  operation  for  cataract  the  opacity 
is  removed  from  the  pupil,  and  nevertheless  the  sight  is  not  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  restored t  they  could  not  consistently  regard  the  opacity  as  located  in  the  lens.  They 
thought  the  opacity  which  they  depressed  into  the  vitreous  was  situated  in  front  of  the 
lens.  They  believed  that  it  originated  from  the  pouring  out  of  an  opaque  liquid  be- 
tween the  iris  and  lens,  and  hence  they  called  cataract  hypoch3rma  (v^^,  beneath,  and 
X^^f  I  pour)  or  suffusio,  suffusion.  Since  it  was  imagined  that  the  opaque  liquid  fell 
down  from  above  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  name  cataracta  (cataract),  which  still  ia 
usually  employed,  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages.  The  German  word  "Staar"  is 
likewise  very  old.  The  expression  staraplint  (Staarblind)  occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  It  means  really  eyes  which  are  starr  (rigid) — i.  e.,  fail  to  follow  objects  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  them.  Cataract  is  known  as  "grauer  Staar,"  on  account  of  the 
gray  color  of  the  pupil,  to  distinguish  it  from  "schwarzer  Staar" — ^i.  e.,  those  varie- 
ties of  blindness  in  which  the  pupil  remains  black  (blindness  due  to  disease  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye).    "GrQner  Staar"  is  glaucoma. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  nature  of  cataract  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Even  before  this,  one  or  two  savants,  like  Mariotte  and  Boerhaave, 
recognized  the  real  situation  of  the  opacity,  without  their  doctrine's,  however,  obtaining 
general  acceptance.  In  the  year  1705,  Brisseau,  a  French  surgeon,  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  performing  an  autopsy  upon  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had  a  mature  cata- 
ract in  his  eye.  Brisseau  performed  depression  of  the  cataract  upon  the  cadaver  and 
then  opened  the  eye,  when  he  found  that  the  opacity  which  he  had  depressed  into  the 
vitreous  was  the  lens.  He  laid  his  observations,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  before  the  French  Academy,  but  obtained  no  credence.  The  Academy 
confuted  him  by  holding  up  the  doctrines  of  Galen  in  regard  to  cataract.  It  was  not 
till  three  years  later,  when  new  proofs  had  been  brought,  that  the  Academy  recognized 
the  new  doctrine,  which  soon  found  general  acceptance. 

II.    Changes  of  Position  of  the  Lens. 

93.  Changes  of  position  of  the  lens  always  have  their  anatomical 
cause  in  changes  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  This  in  the  normal  eye  is 
tightly  stretched,  and  holds  the  lens  so  firmly  that  the  latter  remains 
perfectly  immovable  even  with  the  most  violent  motions  of  the  head. 
Hence,  any  tremor  of  the  lens,  and  still  more  any  displacement  of  it 
from  its  natural  position,  presuppose  a  relaxation  of  the  firmness  of 
this  attachment.  Such  a  relaxation  can  take  place  either  from  a  simple 
elongation  and  loosening  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  or  else  from  their 
rupture  or  complete  destruction.  Changes  of  this  sort  may  aflfect  either 
single  portions  or  the  entire  circumference  of  the  zonula. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  a  change  of  position  differ  according  as 
the  lens  is  only  displaced  a  Uttle  (subluxation),  or  has  left  its  place  in 
the  fossa  patellaris  altogether  (luxation). 

(a)  Subluxation  may  consist  in  the  lens*  being  a  little  tilted,  so  that 
one  edge  of  it  looks  somewhat  forward,  the  opposite  one  somewhat 
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backward.  This  is  recognized  from  the  unequal  depth  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Another  sort  of  subluxation  is  produced  by  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  so  that  it  no  longer  Ues  in  the  center  of  the  fossa  pa- 
tellaris.  In  this  case,  too,  the  anterior  chamber  is  unequally  deep. 
If,  for  example,  the  lens  is  somewhat  depressed,  the  anterior  chamber 
would  be  found  to  be  deeper  in  its  upper  half,  shallower  below  (Fig. 
242).  Furthermore,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  (and,  if  the  displace- 
ment is  marked,  without  this)  we  can  see  the  edge  of  the  lens.  This,, 
in  the  example  above  selected  of  depression  of  the  lens,  would  run 
transversely  across  the  pupil,  forming  an  arch  which  is  convex  upward. 


Fia.  242. — Sttbluxation  or  the  Lens.    Schematic. 

The  lens  has  sunk  so  far  downward  that  its  upper  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil.  In  eonsequence 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  sonula,  the  lens  bulges  strongly,  and  is  in  contact  by  its  lower  border  with  the 
ciliary  processes;  moreover,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  is  pressed  forward  by  it.  Above,  on  the  contrary, 
the  anterior  chamber,  owing  to  recession  of  the  iris,  is  abnormally  deep.  Of  the  beam  of  rays  emitted 
by  the  luminous  point  O,  a  portion  goes  through  the  aphakic  part,  a,  of  the  pupil;  these  rays,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  lens,  are  insufficiently  refracted,  so  that  they  come  to  a  focus  behind  the 
retina  at  /,  and  form  upon  the  retina  a  diffusion  circle,  6.  That  portion  of  the  beam  passing  through 
the  section,  Z,  of  the  pupil,  which  contains  the  lens,  undergoes  excessive  refraction  on  account  of  tne 
increased  convexity  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  intersect  in  front  of  the  retina  at  /i,  and  form  upon  the 
retina  a  diffusion  circle,  bi.  This  latter  gets  to  lie  below  the  fovea  centralis  (and  below  the  diffusion 
circle,  b),  because  all  rays  passing  through  the  lens  undergo  a  deviation  downward  on  account  of  the 
prismatic  action  of  the  latter.  Thus  two  images  of  the  point  O  are  produced  upon  the  retina.  The 
monocular  diplopia  thus  caused  is  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  two  sorts  of  refraction  present  in 
the  area  of  the  pupil,  but  is  the  result  of  the  prismatic  action  of  the  margin  of  the  lens. 

That  part  of  the  pupil  which  is  situated  above  it,  and  which  has  no  lens 
(Fig.  242,  a)  would  be  a  deep  black,  while  the  lower  part  (Z)  which  con- 
tains the  lens  would  be  faintly  gray.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
even  the  most  transparent  lens  reflects  some  light.  Really,  therefore, 
the  normal  pupil  is  not  perfectly  black,  but  of  a  very  dark  gray — a  fact 
which  one  can  convince  himself  of  in  those  cases  in  which,  through  dis- 
placement of  the  lens,  one  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  and  therefore  is 
of  a  pure  black. 

In  both  cases — that  is,  when  the  lens  is  tilted  and  when  it  is  later- 
ally displaced,  conditions  which  are  often  combined — there  occurs  in 
movements  of  the  eye  tremor  of  the  inadequately  attached  lens  and  with 
the  lens  of  the  iris  also  (iridodonesis). 
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(6)  Luxation  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  leaving  the  fossa  patellaris 
altogether,  either  by  prolapsing  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  reced- 
ing into  the  vitreous. 

A  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  readily  recognizable 
from  its  shape.  This  is  more  convex  than  usual  because  the  lens  is  no 
longer  kept  flat  by  the  tense  zonula.  It  therefore  assumes  its  maximum 
convexity,  as  it  does  upon  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation.  If 
the  lens  is  transparent,  its  edges  appear  like  a  curved  line  of  golden 
luster,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  a  great  drop  of  oil  were  lying  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper,  especially  below,  where  the 
iris  is  pressed  backward  by  the  lens. 

Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  occurs  more  frequently  thar 
luxation  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  then  is  deep 
because  of  the  recession  of  the  iris,  which  is  tremulous.  The  pupil  is 
of  a  pure  black.  The  lens,  itself,  if  opaque,  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized deep  down  even  with  the  naked  eye;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  required  in  order  to  discover  it.  It  is  either  attached 
to  some  spot  of  the  fundus  by  means  of  exudates,  or  it  floats  about  freely 
in  the  vitreous  (cataracta  natans). 

Every  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails  a  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  If  the  lens  still  Ues  within  the  pupillary  area,  the  eye  becomes 
very  myopic,  because  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  lens  as- 
sumes its  maximum  convexity.  Added  to  this  is  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  astigmatism,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  lens,  either  from 
being  tilted  or  being  laterally  displaced,^  refracts  the  light  with  unequal 
strength  in  the  different  meridians  (regular  astigmatism);  or  the  re- 
fractive power  may  even  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  same  me- 
ridian (irregular  astigmatism).  The  astigmatism  attains  its  maximum 
when  the  lens  is  so  greatly  displaced  that  its  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil, 
the  latter  thus  consisting  of  a  portion  which  does,  and  one  of  which 
does  not,  contain  the  lens.  In  such  a  case,  moreover,  double  vision — 
monocular  diplopia — is  present;  for  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens 
act  like  a  prism,  whose  refracting  edge  corresponds  to  the  equator  of 
the  lens.  By  reason  of  this,  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  are  de- 
viated, so  that  two  images  (6  and  ftp  Fig.  242)  of  one  object  (0)  are 
formed  upon  the  retina.  Neither  of  these  is  distinct.  The  image  (b) 
produced  by  the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  corresponds  to  that  formed 
by  a  very  hypermetropic  eye,  and  would  require  a  convex  lens  to  make 
it  distinct.  The  image  (6,)  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the  pupil  which 
contains  the  lens  is  that  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  could  be  made  distinct 
by  means  of  a  concave  lens.  Furthermore,  disturbance  of  vision  may 
be  produced  by  the  development  of  opacity  in  the  subluxated  lens. 

In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  the  eye  acts  like  an  aphakic 
one,  and,  if  no  further  complications  are  present,  sees  well  with  the  cor- 

'  [Or  from  being  unequally  rdaxed  (in  cases  of  partial  rupture  of  the  lonula). — D.] 
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recting  convex  glasses.  Indeed,  in  the  old  method  of  cataract  operation 
by  depression,  a  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  was  produced  de- 
signedly in  order  to  increase  the  sight. 

Dislocations  of  the  lens  usually  entail  secondary  conseqiLcnces  which 
may  be  extremely  disastrous  to  the  eye.  Subluxations  often  in  time 
change  into  complete  luxations,  the  vibrating  lens  constantly  pulUng 
upon  the  zonula  and  gradually  causing  it  to  atrophy.  While  subluxated 
lenses  often  remain  transparent  for  a  long  time,  luxated  lenses  usually 
soon  become  opaque.  Moreover,  dislocated  lenses  are  often  opaque  to 
start  with,  this  being  particularly  the  case  in  spontaneous  luxations. 
The  worst  complications  are  irido-cycUtis  and  increase  of  tension  (sec- 
ondary glaucoma).  The  most  dangerous  form  of  luxation  of  the  lens 
is  that  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  case  the  cornea  becomes 
opaque  wherever  the  lens  is  applied  to  its  pos- 
terior surface,  and  the  eye,  for  the  most  part, 
undergoes  speedy  destruction  through  irido- 
cyclitis or  increase  of  tension.  On  the  other 
hand,  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  is 
the  form  best  tolerated,  especiallv  if  the  lens,     „     „^«    „  ,, 

,  1,       .  /  1  Fig.  243.— Ectopia  Ptfill^ 

as  time  goes  on,  becomes  smaller  through  resorp-        et  Lentw.   Right  Etk. 
tion.     In  fact,  in  the  depression  of  cataract,  one        The  pupu  is  pretty  wide 

used  to  count  upon  this  tolerance  of  the  eye  ii^^'^aSpu^^tem^'SiS' 

toward  the  lens  when  depressed  into  the  vitreous.  Jhe  broader  nasal  portion  of 

_-.   ,  ^  ,   .  ,.      .         .  .  the  iris  displays  the  contraction 

With     respect    to    etiology    a    distinction     is       furrows.    The  lens  is  sUgbtly 

J      ,     ,  'x    1  J  •       J    J-   1  cloudy,  smaller  than  normal, 

made  between  congemtal  and  acqmred  disloca-  and  displaced  in  a  direction 
tions  of  the  lens.  t^fiTi'l^^^^  °'  "^^  '^"^^ 

(a)  Congenital  dislocations  consist  in  a  lat- 
eral displacement  (subluxation)  of  the  lens,  which  is  known  as  ectopia 
lentis  (Fig.  243).  The  displacement  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
zonula  is  of  unequal  width  in  different  directions.  Most  frequently 
the  lens  is  found  to  be  displaced  upward,  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  being 
shortest  above,  longest  below.  For  the  most  part,  too,  the  volume  of  the 
lens  is  somewhat  smaller  In  after  years  the  ectopia  usually  increases, 
and  even  passes  over  into  a  condition  of  total  luxation.  Ectopia  of 
the  lens  is  ordinarily  present  in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  both. 
Very  often  it  is  of  hereditary  origin. 

(6)  The  ocguired  dislocations  of  the  lens  develop  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  trauma  or  spontaneously.  Traumatic  dislocations  are  princi- 
pally caused  by  contusion  of  the  eyeball  (for  •  the  mechanism  of  the 
luxation,  see  page  .424).  Every  variety  of  subluxation  and  luxation 
may  be  thus  produced,  according  as  the  zonula  is  simply  torn  into  or  is 
entirely  torn  through.  If  the  tunics  of  the  eye  are  ruptured,  the  lens 
may  even  be  expelled  entirely  from  the  eye.  Among  traumatic  luxa- 
tions in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  word  may  be  reckoned  those 
which  develop  when  perforation  of  a  corneal  ulcer  takes  place  very 
rapidly;  in  this  case  if  the  perforation  is  only  large  enough,  the  lens 
34 
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may  even  be  discharged  through  it  externally.  Spontaneous  disloca- 
tions take  their  origin  from  a  gradual  softening  and  disintegration  of 
the  zonula.  The  lens  then  owing  to  its  weight  sinks  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  at  length  undergoes  complete  prolapse  into  the  vitre- 
ous. The  atrophy  of  the  zonula  develops  as  a  result  of  Uquefaction 
of  the  vitreous,  and  hence  occurs  especially  in  myopia  of  high  degree, 
in  chorioiditis,  and  in  detachment  of  the  retina.  Again,  the  shrink- 
ing of  a  hypermature  cataract  may  cause  stretching  of  the  zonula  with 
consequent  atrophy  of  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  spontaneous  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens,  so  that  the  sight  which  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
cataract  is  restored  without  an  operation.  If  for  any  reason  the  zonula 
is  already  atrophic,  the  final  impulse  leading  to  total  luxation  is  fre- 
quently afforded  by  a  very  insignificant  traumatism — ^in  fact,  even  by 
bending  over,  sneezing,  etc. 

Treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails 
no  further  injurious  consequences  besides  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
consists  in  the  prescribing  of  suitable  glasses.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  or  of  secondary  glaucoma  are  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  lens,  extraction  of  the  latter,  if  feasible,  is  indi- 
cated. Extraction  is  most  readily  performed  in  luxation  of  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber;  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  absolutely  required, 
since  otherwise  the  eye  is  lost.  In  subluxation,  the  removal  of  the  lens 
is  often  difficult  or  even  miscarries  altogether,  because  prolapse  of  the 
vitreous  occurs  on  account  of  the  defective  structure  of  the  zonula. 
Discission  of  a  subluxated  lens  may  be  tried,  but  is  not  often  successful, 
because  the  lens,  being  imperfectly  attached,  gives  way  before  the 
discission  needle.  The  extraction  of  a  lens  floating  in  the  vitreous  is 
impossible.  In  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  all  we  can  do  is  to  combat  the  inflammation  or  the  increase 
in  tension  by  means  of  an  iridectomy.  If  an  eye  which  is  already 
blind  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  pain  due  to  luxation  of  the  lens, 
enucleation  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  pain  and  averting  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the  other  eye. 

A  transparent,  luxated  lens  looks  differently,  according  as  we  regard  it  by  re- 
flected or  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  the  lens  appears  faintly  gray,  and  ita 
edge  has  a  golden  luster,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  self-luminous  body.  T]:ds  is  so  because 
the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  in  front  and  enter  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens 
undergo  total  reflection  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter;  for  at  this  spot  they  pass 
from  a  denser  medium  (the  lens)  into  a  rarer  medium  (the  vitreous),  and  henoe  are 
refracted  away  from  the  normal  of  incidence;  but  as,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  fall 
very  obliquely  upon  the  posterior  lenticular  surface  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  they  un- 
dergo total  reflection.  They  accordingly  do  not  continue  their  course  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye,  but  return  to  the  observer,  who  therefore  sees  the  edge  of  the  lens  shine. 
By  transmitted  light — ^in  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope — ^the  edge  of  the  lens 
for  the  same  reason  appears  black,  because  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  fundus, 
wherever  it  traverses  the  lens  near  its  edge,  is  so  greatly  deflected  by  the  strong  pris- 
matic action  of  the  latter  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens,  that  it  fails  to  reach 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  in  case  he  is  stationed  straight  in  front  of  the  eye.    Hence  the 
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border  of  the  lens  appears  unillumined.  But  if  the  observer's  eye  is  made  to  pass 
slowly  toward  the  side  of  the  lens  opposite  the  unillumined  edge,  a  point  is  finally 
reacL^  where  the  rays  pass  that  are  transmitted  through  this  edge;  and  then  the 
latter  appears  of  a  shining  red,  while  the  rest  of  the  lens  appears  unillumined  (Dinuner). 

In  making  an  examination  with  the  inverted  image,  we  may  often,  in  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  lens,  see  some  portion  of  the  fundus^-e.  g.,  the  papilla^— double,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  affected  eye  itself  sees  external  objects  double. 

If  the  lens  has  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  produces  through  irritation 
of  the  iris  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  pupil  consequently  contracts,  so  that 
the  return  of  the  lens  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  cut  ofif.  It  may  even  happen  that 
on  account  of  this  spasm  the  lens  is  held  tight  at  the  moment  when  it  is  endeavoring 
to  make  its  way  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  lens  is  then  jammed 
in  the  pupil,  and  consequently  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  are  at  once  set  up.  But 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  lens  can  slip  through  the  pupil  so  easily  that  it  is  found 
sometimes  in  front  of,  sometimes  behind,  the  ins.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  to 
produce  this  change  of  place  voluntarily.  He  can  bring  the  lens  into  the  anterior 
chamber  by  bending  his  head  forward  and  shaking  it,  while  to  bring  the  lens  back 
again  behind  the  iris  ho  has  to  lie  upon  his  back.  In  this  case,  of  course,  we  are  always 
dealing  with  lenses  of  diminished  diameter,  which  can  pass  through  the  pupil  without 
difficulty.  In  some  instances  such  movable  lenses  are  still  attached  to  the  zoniila, 
which  is  then  greatly  elongated.  If  in  such  a  case  we  were  obliged  to  extract  the  lens, 
we  would  first  bring  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  appropriate  manoeuvre.  Then 
if  we  cause  the  pupil  to  contract  behind  the  lens  by  emplo}ring  a  miotic,  we  have,  as 
it  were,  imprisoned  the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  will  be  able  imder  ordinary 
circiunstances  to  remove  it  with  ease.  However,  these  cases  in  which  the  lens  shows 
such  a  great  capacity  for  making  excursions  belong  to  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rule 
is,  that  a  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  stays  there,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  inflammation  which  it  excites,  becomes  attached  by  exudates  to  the  cornea 
and  iris. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  which  develops  in  subluxation  of  the  lens,  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  myopia  and  regular  astigmatism,  can  be  corrected  by  glasses,  but  the  irreg- 
ular astigmatism  can  not  be.  If  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  so  great  that  a  part  of 
the  pupil  is  aphakic,  we  have  the  choice  of  correcting  either  the  aphakic  portion  of  the 
pupil  with  a  convex  glass  or  the  portion  of  the  pupil  that  contains  the  lens  with  a  con- 
cave glass.  We  reconmaend  to  the  patient  the  form  of  correction  which  gives  the  better 
Bight.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  better  correction,  it  is  indicated  to  enlarge  the 
aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  by  an  iridectomy,  and  so  make  the  eye  like  one  desti- 
tute of  a  lens. 

Spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  occurs  in  ectasice  either  of  the 
eyeball  as  a  whole  or  of  its  anterior  segments — hence  in  hydrophthalmus,  in  staphylo- 
mata  of  the  cornea,  and  in  anterior  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  The  luxation  takes 
place  because,  as  a  result  of  the  bulging  out  of  the  waU  of  the  eyeball,  the  space  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body  becomes  enlarged,  so  that  the  zoniila 
is  stretched  and  finally  atrophies.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  lens  has  become 
adherent  to  a  corneal  cicatrix,  so  as  to  become  more  and  more  tilted  as  the  cicatrix 
expands.  So,  too,  the  lens  is  sometimes  drawn  out  of  its  place  by  exudates  in  the 
vitreous,  which  attach  themselves  to  its  posterior  siuiace  and  afterward  shrink.  Lastly, 
the  dislocation  of  the  lens  due  to  tumors  (gliomata  and  sarcomata)  pressing  upon  it 
(Fig.  196)  may  be  also  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

By  lenticonua  is  meant  a  rare,  usually  congenital,  anomaly  of  the  lens,  which 
presents  a  conical  prominence  upon  its  anterior  or  posterior  surface. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  VITREOUS 

Anatomy. 

M.  The  vitreous  (corpus  vitreum)  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  gelat- 
inous mass  which  fills  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye.  On  its  anterior 
aspect  it  has  a  depression  (the  fossa  patellaris),  in  which  rests  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lens.  By  its  other  aspects  the  vitreous  is  applied 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  consists  of  a  clear  liquid  substance  inclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  an  equally  transparent  reticulum — the  framework  of  the 
vitreous.  In  the  fetal  eye  the  vitreous  is  traversed  from  behind  for- 
ward by  a  canal,  its  central  canal  (canalis  hyaloideus,  canalis  Cloqueti), 
which  begins  at  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  and  extends  to  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens,  and  in  which  runs  the  hyaloid  artery.  In  the  fully 
developed  eye  this  canal,  in  case  it  is  present  at  all,  probably  serves  as 
a  lymph  channel  (see  page  16). 

The  vitreous  contains  cells,  vitreous  cells,  which  have  a  varying 
(rounded  or  branched)  shape,  and  are  found  particularly  in  its  outer 
layers.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  emigrated  white  blood  corpuscles 
which  have  travelled  into  the  vitreous  (Schwalbe). 

It  is  only  in  the  fetus  that  the  vitreous  has  vessels,  which  are  found 
in  its  outer  layers  (see  page  378).  In  the  fully  developed  eye  the  vitreous 
is  destitute  of  vessels,  and  hence  is  dependent  for  its  metabolism  upon  the 
surrounding  tissues,  principally  the  uvea.  Accordingly,  affections  of  the 
inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  such  as  retinitis  and  chorioiditis,  always  result 
in  an  implication  of  the  vitreous. 

Diseases  of  the  Vitreous. 

1.  Opacities. — These  are  sometimes  small  and  sharply  circum- 
scribed, sometimes  of  large  size.  The  former,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  form  of  dots,  flocculi,  threads,  or  membranes,  are 
what  are  called  opacities  of  the  vitreous  in  the  narrow  sense  (opaci- 
totes  corporis  vitrei).  The  patient  himself  perceives  them  entoptically, 
seeing  black  specks  of  various  shape  (muscsB  volitantes)  floating  before 
his  eyes  (myodesopsia),^  In  addition,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuity,  which  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  marked  the 
opacities  are. 

The  cause  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  generally  exudates  depos- 
ited there  in  the  course  of  inflammations  of  the  uvea  or  retina;    but 

1  From  Mvia,  a  fly,  and  oi^it,  vision;   hence  properly  written  myiodesopsia. 
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hemorrhages,  taking  place  from  the  vessels  of  these  membranes  into 
the  vitreous,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  injuries,  may  also 
give  rise  to  opacities  of  the  latter. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  size  and  the  age  of  the  opacities. 
Recent  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  vitreous 
becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  Old  opacities,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
resist  all  treatment.  As  regards  extravasations  of  blood,  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  completely  absorbed,  but  large-sized  ones  always  leave 
considerable  and  permanent  opacities. 

The  treatment,  which  is  successful  only  in  recent  cases,  consists  in 
the  employment  of  remedies  which  accelerate  absorption.  Among 
these  are  potassium  iodide  or  other  remedies  containing  iodine,  mer- 
cury, diaphoretics,  and  mild  purgatives.  Of  the  last  named,  saline 
purgatives,  especially  the  saline  mineral  waters — e.  g.,  of  the  Kreuz- 
brunnen  of  Marienbad — are  particularly  employed.  Repeated  para- 
centesis of  the  anterior  chamber  may  also  be  of  service  by  stimulating 
the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  eye;  and  subconjunctival  injections  of 
a  5-  to  10-per-cent  salt  solution  (one-half  or  a  whole  syringeful)  act  in 
the  same  way. 

Large-sized  exudates  which  sometimes  fill  the  vitreous  originate 
in  severe  inflammations  of  the  ciliary  body,  retina,  and  chorioid  (see 
page  400,  et  seq.).  They  may  be  seen,  if  the  media  are  otherwise  clear 
enough,  by  lateral  illumination  under  the  form  of  gray  or  yellowish 
masses  situated  behind  the  lens.  The  plastic  exudates  become  organ- 
ized, shrink  up,  and  thus  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  while  the  puru- 
lent exudates  for  the  most  part  are  transformed  into  a  panophthalmitis, 
i.  e.,  are  evacuated  externally  after  perforating  the  sclera,  and  terminate 
in  phthisis  bulbi. 

2.  Liquefaction  of  the  Vitreous  (Synchysis^  Corporis  Vitrei). — 
When  observing  opacities  of  the  vitreous  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
see  that  most  of  them  float  about  freely  in  the  vitreous.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  framework  of  the  vitreous  must  have  been  destroyed, 
so  that  this  body  itself  is  converted  into  a  perfectly  liquid  mass.  In 
operations  we  often  have  an  opportunity  of  directly  convincing  our- 
selves of  the  Hquefaction  of  the  vitreous,  which  we  see  flowing  out 
under  the  form  of  a  viscid,  usually  yellow-colored  Uquid.  Liquefac- 
tion of  the  vitreous  occurs  as  a  simple  senile  change,  but  when  of 
greater  extent  it  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  adjacent  membranes, 
which  are  concerned  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous — that 
is,  it  occurs  chiefly  in  disease  of  the  ciliary  body,  also  in  retinitis,  cho- 
rioiditis, myopia  of  high  degree,  ectatic  eyes,  etc. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  con- 
sists in  the  gradual  diminution  in  volume,  which  the  altered  vitreous 
may  undergo  and  which  manifests  itself  in  a  diminished  tension  of 
the   eye.    In   such   cases,   detachment   of  the   retina   and   afterward 
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even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  may  supervene.  Another  consequence  of 
the  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  is  that  the  zonula  becomes  softened 
and  atrophic.  By  this  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  lens,  and  later 
on  even  its  spontaneous  dislocation  are  produced. 

3.  Poreis^  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous. — These  usually  excite  \do- 
lent  inflammation — irido-cyclitis  or  panophthalmitis — by  which  the  eye 
is  destroyed.  In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  a  foreign  body  is 
tolerated,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  for  years,  either  free  or  enveloped  in  an 
exudate,  within  the  otherwise  clear  vitreous.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  inflammation  may  still  set  in,  even  after  a  long  time  has 
elapsed,  and  destroy  the  eye.  Foreign  bodies  which  have  but  recently 
entered  the  vitreous  we  try  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible.  The  chief 
ones  that  afford  a  prospect  of  doing  this  successfully  are  chips  of  iron, 
since  magnets  may  be  employed  for  their  removal  (see  page  339),  while 
the  removal  of  other  foreign  bodies  is  usually  effected  only  by  a  happy 
accident.  If  violent  inflammation  has  already  set  in,  there  is  usually 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  perform  enucleation  to  avert  a  sympathetic 
affection. 

Among  foreign  bodies  in  the  broader  sense  may  also  be  reckoned 
lenses  luxated  into  the  vitreous  and  also  the  cysticercus,  both  of  which, 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  give  rise  to  se- 
vere inflammation.  The  cysticercus  may  be  removed  by  a  section 
made  in  the  sclera.  If  this  is  not  done  in  season,  or  not  done  success- 
fully, the  eye  is  gradually  destroyed  by  irido-cyclitis,  and  eventually  has 
to  be  enucleated  on  account  of  the  constantly  occurring  inflammatory 
attacks. 

Of  the  hyaloid  artery  normally  the  only  thing  that  is  left  in  the  newborn  infant 
is  a  short  and  slender  cord,  which,  moreover,  disappears  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Exceptionally,  however,  larger  remnants  of  the  artery  remain  for  life.  A  persistent 
hydUkd  artery  ordinarily  appears  under  the  form  of  a  gray  filament  that  stretches 
from  the  papilla  out  into  the  vitreous,  and  may  even  reach  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens.  In  typical  cases  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  the  fila- 
ment and  the  central  vessels  that  emerge  at  the  papilla,  and  in  this  demonstration  is 
found  the  siu^est  means  of  distinguishing  between  this  remnant  of  fetal  life  and  patho- 
logical opacities  of  the  vitreous,  which  may  in  other  respects  have  a  similar  shape  and 
position.  Sometimes  instead  of  a  filament  a  wider  tubular  structure  is  observed,  ex- 
tending out  from  behind  forward  in  the  axis  of  the  vitreous.  This  represents  the  hya- 
loid canal  (also  called  CloqueVs  canal) ,  whose  walls,  owing  to  some  abnormality  in 
their  structure,  are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  congenital  anomaly,  as 
well  as  the  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  is  frequently  associated  with  opacities  in  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lens  (posterior  polar  and  cortical  cataract).  In  many  animals 
— e.  g.,  in  the  frog  and  in  many  snakes  and  fishes — the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  persist 
during  life. 

The  embryonic  vitreous  contains  a  great  abundance  of  cells,  and  is  hence  opaque. 
The  cells  afterward  disappear,  but  opaque  remnants  of  them  remain  in  the  vitreous, 
and  may  be  perceived  entoptically  as  muscm  volitarUes.  These  physiological  opacities 
of  the  vitreous  appear  imder  the  form  of  transparent  filaments  or  of  strings  of  pearls 
or  of  small  flocculi,  which  move  not  only  with  the  eye,  but  also  spontaneously.  We  see 
this  very  readily  if  we  look  suddenly  upward  and  then  hold  the  eye  still,  when  the 
opacities  sink  slowly  down.     They  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  entoptic  ima^ 
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which  are  produced  by  opacities  in  the  lens,  as  these  alwa3rB  remain  in  the  same  place 
in  the  field  of  view.  Physiological  muscse  volitantes  are  not  at  all  obvious,  so  that 
most  men  are  not  aware  of  their  existence  in  their  eyes.  To  perceive  them  we  look 
at  a  uniformly  illuminated  surface — ^for  instance,  the  sky — ^through  a  stenopeic  aper- 
ture (a  minute  hole  made  by  sticking  a  needle  through  a  piece  of  black  paper).  They 
are  usually  better  perceived  by  myopic  eyes.  As  soon  as  such  muscse  volitantes  be- 
come so  distinct  as  to  continually  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  and  to  become 
troublesome  to  the  patient,  they  excite  the  suspicion  of  their  being  pathological  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous.    To  discover  them  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used. 

When  the  opacities  are  faint,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  plane  mirror  and  place  behind 
it  a  strong  lens  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  we  are  exam- 
ining. Generally,  too,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  required.  Seen  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, opacities  of  the  vitreous  appear  like  dark  dots  or  filaments  or  membranes 
floating  about  in  the  vitreous.  Very  minute  opacities  afford  the  picture  of  an  extremely 
fine  stipplingof  the  vitreous  ("vitreous  dust "). 
If  the  opacities  are  still  more  minute,  they  can 
no  longer  be  perceived  as  discrete  points; 
nothing  but  a  uniform  obscuration  of  the 
fundus  is  observed  (diffuse  opacity  of  the 
vitreous).  The  more  numerous  the  opacities 
are  the  more  hazy  the  fundus  appears,  the 
pupil  at  the  same  time  looking  redder  than 
usual  (as  any  bright  background  appears  red 
behind  a  cloudy  medium — e.  g.,  the  rising  sim 
on  a  cloudy  morning).  With  very  dense 
opacities,  nothing  is  got  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope but  a  feeble  red  reflection  from  the 
pupil,  or  the  latter  may  even  be  perfectly  dark. 

In  synchysis  BcintUlans  particles  are  seen 
that  look  like  golden  spangles  floating  about 
in  the  vitreous,  and  which  fall  like  a  shower 
of  gold  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  when  the 
eye  is  held  still.  These  are  formed  of  crystals 
whose  surfaces  being  smooth  reflect  the  light 
strongly.  They  usually  consist  of  cholesterin, 
sometimes  also  of  tyrosin,  margarin,  and 
phosphates.  These  crystals  are  sometimes 
found  in  eyes  that  are  otherwise  healthy 
(especially  in  elderly  people),  without   causing  any  essential  distiu-bance  of  vision. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  the  remains  of  exudates.  The  more  minute  opacities 
consist  of  masses  of  cells  or  pigment  granules  or  filaments.  The  larger  exudates,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  undergo  resorption,  become  organized  into  membranes,  cords,  or  even 
pretty  large  masses  of  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels 
may  even  take  place,  which  run  from  the  retinal  vessels  into  the  vitreous,  and  can  be 
made  out  there  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Exudates  in  the  vitreous  do  not 
originate  in  the  latter  itself,  but  from  an  inflanunation  of  the  membranes  (uvea  and 
retina)  siurounding  it.  The  disturbance  of  vision  which  is  set  up  by  a  recent  cyclitis, 
chorioiditis,  or  retinitis,  is  in  large  part  attributable  to  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous, 
which  is  present  at  the  same  time.  Primary  inflanmiation  (hyalitis)  of  the  vitreous, 
which  not  only  is  devoid  of  vessels,  but  also  contains  scarcely  any  cellular  elements, 
can  not  be  assumed  to  exist. 

Opacities  also  form  as  the  result  of  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous.  These  occur 
after  injuries  and  also  spontaneously  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  myopia  of  high 
degree,  and,  furthermore,  are  not  infrequent  in  old  people  with  atheromatous  vessels. 
Sometimes,  too,  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  healthy  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous 
are  observed,  which  appear  spontaneously,  recur  repeatedly,  and  permeate  the  vit- 


[Fio.   244. — Persistent    Htaioxd    Artbbt 
(Lang  and  Collins).  From  Norris  and  Oliver. 
Shrunken  globe  in  which  a  tag  of  a  persist- 
ent hyaloid  artery  was  found  adherent  to  optic 
nerve  on  pathological  examination. — ^D.J 
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reous  BO  thoroughly  that  even  quantitative  perception  of  light  is  abrogated.  This 
affection  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  men,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  frequent 
attacks  of  epistaxis.  A  cause  for  the  repeated  hemorrhages  is  usually  not  discover- 
able. If  the  hemorrhages  recur  often,  the  vitreous  never  clears  up  perfectly,  but  masses 
of  connective  tissue  ultimately  form  in  it  which  may  vascularize,  and  detachment  of 
the  retina  may  occiu*.  The  sight  is  thus  seriously  and  permanently  affected  or  even 
absolutely  annihilated  (cf.  Retinitis  Proliferans,  page  552  and  Fig.  255  A). 

After  extensive  opacities  of  the  vitreous  there  may  occur  a  brownish  or  greenish 
discoloration  of  the  iris,  due  to  the  diffusion  of  blood  coloring-matter. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  opacities  of  the  vitreous  is  determined  by 
their  total  amount.  Isolated  flocculi  in  the  vitreous  may  coexist  with  normal  visual 
acuity.  When  the  opacities  are  numerous,  the  statement  is  often  made  by  the  pa- 
tients that  their  sight  shows  great  variations  within  short  periods  of  time.  This  fact  is 
also  noticed  when  tests  of  the  vision  are  made.  While  at  first  the  patient,  when  placed 
before  the  card  with  the  test  tyi)es,  does  not  begin  to  see  the  large  letters,  he  can  some- 
times distinguish  even  the  small  letters  after  he  has  had  his  gaze  fixed  upon  them  for 
a  pretty  long  time.  Then  all  at  once  he  sees  much  worse  again.  This  comes  from  the 
mobility  of  the  opacities,  which,  when  the  gaze  is  kept  steadily  fixed  for  a  long  time, 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous,  so  that  the  central  portion  of  the  latter  becomes 
clear;  then  any  great  movement  of  the  eye  stirs  them  up  again. 

Detachment  of  the  vitreous  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  liquid  either  in  front 
of  it  between  the  lens  and  vitreous,  or  behind  it  between  the  vitreous  and  retina.  (In 
the  region  of  the  ciliary  body  the  vitreous  is  so  firmly  adherent  that  it  never  becomes 
detached.)  Such  detachment  is  much  more  rare  than  was  formerly  supposed,  when 
observers  were  misled  by  the  presence  of  artefacts  produced  by  the  hardening  of  the 
specimens  (Greef,  Elschnig). 

The  entozoa  occurring  in  the  vitreous  are  the  filaria,  the  echinococcus,  and  the  cysti- 
cercus  cellulosse.  Of  the  two  former  but  very  few  cases  have  so  far  been  known.  The 
cysticercus  was  formerly  frequent,  but  now,  thanks  to  better  meat  inspection,  has  also 
become  a  rarity.  It  is  the  scolex  of  the  Tsenia  Solimn.  Before  a  patient  can  have  a  cys- 
ticercus, the  eggs  must  first  get  into  his  stomach.  This  may  taJce  place  from  the  fact 
that  the  patient  himself  harbors  in  his  intestine  a  tsnia,  joints  of  which  find  their  way 
into  his  stomach.  Here  they  are  digested  and  the  eggs  contained  in  them  set  free.  Most 
patients,  however,  who  suffer  from  the  presence  of  a  cysticercus  do  not  have  a  tsnia 
themselves.  Hence,  the  eggs  of  the  tsenia  must  get  into  the  stomach  from  outside  along 
with  the  food  (most  frequently  with  the  drinking  water).  In  the  stomach  embryos 
develop  from  the  eggs,  having  booklets,  by  means  of  which  they  penetrate  the  stomach 
walls  and  get  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  blood  current  then  carries  them  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  where  they  again  leave  the  vessels,  bore  into  the  tissues,  and 
there  grow  into  cysticerci.  In  the  eye  the  cysticercus  most  often  gets  into  the  vessels 
of  the  chorioid  and  when  it  leaves  there  passes  at  once  beneath  the  retina,  detaching 
it  from  the  chorioid  (see  Fig.  260).  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  size  it  perforates 
the  retina  and  gets  into  the  vitreous.  But  the  cysticercus  may  also  find  its  way  into  a 
vessel  of  the  retina  or  the  ciliary  body,  and  from  there  may  enter  the  vitreous  directly, 
without  a  preceding  detachment  of  the  retina.  In  the  vitreous  the  cysticercus  becomes 
visible  as  a  bluish-white  bladder.  If  the  head  and  neck  are  drawn  in,  they  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  spot;  but  if  they  are  protruded  they  can  be  recog- 
nized quite  distinctly,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  make  out  in  the  head  the  suctorial 
disks  and  the  crown  of  booklets.  The  animal  makes  spontaneous,  often  very  active, 
movements.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  the  cysticercus  to  be  seen  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness when  in  the  vitreous.  For  opacities  very  soon  form  in  the  shape  of  membranes, 
which  so  envelop  it  that  nothing  can  be  discerned  through  them  but  a  dense  white 
mass.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  a  cysticercus  is  diffictdt,  and  can  indeed  be  made 
with  certainty  only  when  upon  long  and  attentive  observation  we  make  out  the  exist- 
ence of  spontaneous  movements  taking  place  in  the  white  structure.  Ultimately 
the  eye  undergoes  destruction  from  irido-cyclitis. 
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DISEASES   OF  THE   RETINA. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

95.  The  retina  is  a  thin  membrane  which  in  the  living  eye  is  per- 
fectly transparent  and  of  a  purplish-red  color.  This  latter  depends 
upon  the  visual  purple  contained  in  the  rods  (Boll).  After  death  the 
retina  becomes  very  rapidly  opaque,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  the  visual 
purple  is  bleached  out  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  retina  in  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver  appears  under  the  form  of  a  very  frail  white  mem- 
brane. In  the  living  retina,  too,  pathological  changes  manifest  them- 
selves at  once  by  a  loss  of  transparency,  just  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
other  transparent  tissues  like  the  cornea,  lens,  and  vitreous.  Thanks 
to  this  property,  we  discover  even  minute  alterations  in  these  organs 
very  early. 

There  are  two  points  that  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  retina 
when  in  situ.  One  is  a  small  white  disk,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  and  from  which  the  vessels  of  the  retina 
emanate;  this  is  the  point  of  entrance  or  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
papilla  nervi  optici.  The  second  spot  occupies  precisely  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  faint  yellow  color.  It  is 
hence  called  the  yellow  spot,  the  macula  Iviea,  In  its  center  is 
found  a  small  depression,  the  fovea  of  the  retina,  or  fovea  centralia 
(/,  Fig.  145). 

If  we  try  to  lift  the  retina  from  the  subjacent  chorioid  by  means 
of  a  forceps,  we  see  that  it  is  connected  with  its  bed  only  at  two  places. 
One  of  these  is  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  other  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  retina.  The  latter  is  formed  by  a  zigzag  line,  and  hence 
bears  the  name  of  the  ora  serrata  (o  o.  Fig.  145).  The  same  line  also 
represents  the  boundary  between  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body,  and 
extends  farther  forward  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side.  Ex- 
cept at  the  two  spots  just  named,  the  retina  everywhere  simply  lies 
upon  the  chorioid  without  being  attached  to  it. 

A  histological  examinalion  of  the  retina  shows  that  it  arises  from 
the  optic  nerve,  the  fibers  of  which  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
form  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  the  fiber  layer  (Figs.  263,  1;  245 
B,  X].  The  most  external  layer,  that  of  the  rods  and  cones  (Fig.  263, 
8)  ([Fig.  245,  //]),  is  the  light-perceiving  stratum  of  the  retina.  For  the 
rays  of  light  to  get  to  it,  they  must  pass  through  all  the  other  layers, 
since  these  are  placed  in  front  of  it.  Vision,  therefore,  can  be  perfect 
only  when  these  layers  are  absolutely  transparent,  so  that  light  under- 
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goes  regtilar  refraction  on  its  way  to  the  most  posterior  (most  external) 
stratum.  All  opacities  of  the  retina  consequently  affect  the  sight,  even 
though  the  terminal  percipient  elements  may  be  perfectly  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina,  which  is  very 
complicated,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text-books  of  anatomy  and 


Adjacent  to  the  chorioid, 


Adjaoent  to  the  vitreous. 

[Fio.  245. — Scheme  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Retina.  (After  Souter  in  Poaey  and  Spiller.) 

A.  Horizontal  section,  haBmatoxylin  stain.  I.  Pigment  epithelial  layer.  II.  Layer  of  rods  and 
cones:  a,  external;  6,  internal  elements.  III.  External  limiting  membrane.  IV.  External  molecu- 
lar layer:  c,  fiber  layer.  V.  External  granular  layer.  VI.  Internal  molecular  layer:  d,  spongio- 
blasts; e,  supporting  fibers  of  MUUer;  /,  nuclei  of  the  same.  VII.  Internal  granular  layer.  VlII. 
Layer  of  ganglion  ceTlH.     IX.  Nerve-fiber  layer.    X.  Internal  limiting  membrane. 

B.  E>emonstration  after  the  method  of  Golgi.  I.  Pigment  epithelial  layer.  II.  Layer  of  rods  and 
cones.  III.  Molecular  and  vi<<ual  cells.  IV.  External  plexiform  layer.  V ,  Layer  of  horixontal  celU 
VI.  Layer  of  bipolar  celL<*.  VII.  I^yer  of  amacrine  cells.  VIII.  Internal  plexiform  layer  (fiber  layers). 
IX.  Layer  of  ganglion  cells.  X.  iNcrve-fiber  layer:  1,  diffuse  amacrine  cells;  2,  diffuse  ganglion  cells; 
3,  centrifugal  nerve  fibers;  4,  association-amacrine  cells;  6  neuroglia  cells;  6,  supporting  fibers  of 
MQller.— D.]  .       -*- 


histology.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  retina  is  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  the  nervous  tissue  and  the  supporting  tissue. 
The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  maintain  and  support  the  extremely 
delicate  nervous  tissue  in  the  proper  position,  and  also  to  insulate  the 
nervous  elements  from  one  another.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  tiseues  changes  in  inflammation  and  particularly  in  atrophy  of  the 
retina,   the   nervous   elements   being   destroyed   while   the  supporting 
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tissue  becomes  increased  in  quantity,  so  that  the  retina  ultimately  con- 
sists entirely  of  the  latter. 

The  depression  at  the  site  of  the  fovea  centralis  arises  from  a  thin- 
ning of  the  retina,  the  inner  layers  of  the  latter  being  here  entirely 
absent.  Furthermore,  the  retinal  fovea  is  also  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  external  layer  here  consists  only  of  cones.  The  rods  do 
not  begin  until  at  the  border  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  as  we  pass  toward 
the  ora  serrata,  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  while  the  number  of 
cones  diminishes  in  like  proportion. 

The  fovea  centralis  is  the  part  of  the  retina  that  has  the  most  deli- 
cate perception.  And  so  when  we  wish  to  get  a;  precise  perception  of 
an  object,  we  so  adjust  our  eye  that  the  image  shall  fall  upon  the  fovea; 
we  ['* sight''  or]  '*fix''  the  object. 


{Fio.  246. — Section  of  Human  Retina  at  the  Ora  Serrata.  (After  Piersol  in  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

Shows  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  usual  retinal  layers  and  the  continuation  of  the  retinal 
aheet  as  the  pars  ciliaris. — a,  pigment  layer;  6,  rods  and  cones;  c,  outer  nuclear  layer;  d,  outer  piexi- 
form;  e,  inner  nuclear;  /,  inner  plexiform;  OjgAaglion  ceils;'  h,  point  of  transition  into  inner  stratum 
Oc)  of  pars  ciliaris;  i,  section  of  cyst.    Magnified  165  diameters. — D.] 

The  membrane  here  described — the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word — develops  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  secondary  ophthalmic 
vesicle  (page  377  and  Fig.  165,  r).  From  the  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle 
(p.  Fig.  165)  is  developed  the  pigment  epithelium,  which  therefore 
must,  on  embryological  grounds,  be  counted  in  with  the  retina  (in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term).  It  hes  upon  the  chorioid  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  retina,  and,  because  it  remains  behind  when  the  retina  is 
removed  from  the  chorioid,  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
latter.  The  connection  between  the  retina  and  pigment  epithelium 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  latter  send  minute  cilia-like 
processes  in  between  the  rods  and  cones;  in  these  processes  lie  the 
minute  crystals  of  the  brown  retinal  pigment. 

The  cessation  of  the  retina  at  the  ora  serrata  is  apparent  only;  the 
microscope  shows  that  under  a  simpler  form  it  extends  still  farther, 
•even  up  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  It  therefore  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  portion 
of  the  retina  lying  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  called  the  para  ciliaris  ret- 
incB  [Fig.  246].    Wherever  this  extends,  the  external  layer  of  the  retina. 
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or  pigment  epithelium  (Figs.  146  and  147,  P),  is  more  darkly  pigmented^ 
so  that  this  division  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  characterized  by  a  par- 
ticularly dark  color  (or,  Fig.  145).  The  inner  layer  of  the  retina — the 
continuation  of  the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — ^is  here 
reduced  to  a  single  stratum  of  cylindrical  cells  (Figs.  146  and  147,  C) 
[Fig.  246,  A;].  At  the  spot  where  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  pass  over 
upon  the  iris,  the  difference  between  them  becomes  even  less  marked 
than  before,  since  now  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  too  are  filled  with 
pigment  granules.  Thus  the  two  layers  in  conjunction  form  a  uniformly 
pigmented  stratum,  which,  as  the  pars  iridica  retince  (retinal  pigment 


Large  loope. 


Non-vascular 
region  of  fovea 


[Fio.  247.~BLOoi>-vEa8ELB  OF  THE  Ykllow  Spot  Injected.   After  B6hm  and  Von  Davidoff. 

(Norria  and  Oliver.)— D.] 

layer  of   the  iris),  covers   the  posterior  surface  of   the  iris  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  about  which  the  two  layers  turn  and  then  unite. 

The  retina  has  its  own  system  of  blood-vessels,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  adjoining  system  of  ciliary  vessels.  It  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  nervi  optici,  which 
break  up  into  branches  in  the  optic  papilla.  These  branches  subdivide 
in  the  retina  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata  without  anastomosing  together 
(see  Fig.  154,  a,  a„  and  6,  6,;  Fig.  16  represents  the  branching  of  vessels 
in  the  retina  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope).  At  the  papilla  alone, 
minute  communications  exist  between  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary  vessels 
(see  page  368).  The  retinal  arteries  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  ter- 
minal arteries  (Cohnheim).  Consequently,  disturbances  of  circulation 
in  the  retina,  arising  from  contraction  or  plugging  of  a  vessel,  can  not 
be  compensated  for  by  means  of  a  collateral  circulation. 
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Within  the  retina,  the  vessels  lie  only  in  the  inner  layers,  so  that 
the  external  layers  of  the  retina  are  non-vascular,  and  are  hence  in  part 
dependent  for  their  nutrition  upon  the  neighboring  chorio-capillaris. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  fovea  centralis,  the  central  part  of  which 
contains  no  vessels  at  all,  while,  on  the  othpr  hand,  the  vascular  net- 
work of  the  chorio-capillaris  is  here  particularly  dense. 

Function  of  the  Retina. — The  objects  of  the  outer  world  throw  their 
images  upon  the  retina.  It  is  the  function  of  the  latter  to  convert  the 
rays  of  light,  of  which  the  images  are  composed,  into  nervous  stimuU. 
What  takes  place,  accordingly,  is  a  transformation  of  one  sort  of  motion 
— the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  ether — into  another,  namely,  nervous 
excitation.  This  is  without  doubt  simply  another  sort  of  motion  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  transmissible  within  the  nerve  fibers  to  the  brain, 
a  property  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous 
ether.  The  place  in  which  the  conversion  of  luminous  vibrations  into 
nerve  excitation  occurs  is  the  rods  and  cones.  In  what  way  this  con- 
version takes  place  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  a  part  of  the 
vis  YiYSi,  which  the  luminous  vibrations  represent,  is  used  up  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  and  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able  to  follow. 
The  chemical  changes  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  visual  pur- 
ple, contained  in  the  rods  and  which  was  discovered  by  Boll,  into  a 
colorless  substance  by  the  action  of  light  (Kiihne).  It  is  very  probable 
that  besides  the  visual  purple  still  other  ''visual  substances'' — i.  e., 
substances  which  undergo  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of 
light — exist  in  the  retina,  but  that  such  changes  are  not  accompanied 
by  alterations  of  color,  and  have  accordingly  thus  far  escaped  discovery. 
The  physical  changes  partly  consist  in  variations  in  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current  that  normally  passes  from  the  retina  to  the  brain 
(Holmgren),  partly  are  motile  phenomena  of  a  less  subtle  sort,  which 
we  perceive  both  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  and  in  the  rods 
and  cones.  In  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  the  pigment  gran- 
ules, when  the  eye  is  in  the  dark — that  is,  in  a  condition  of  rest — lie  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  cell  close  to  the  nucleus ;  but  if  light  im- 
pinges upon  the  retina,  these  granules  push  their  way  forward  into  the 
cilia-like  processes  which  extend  between  the  rods  and  cones.  In  the 
rods  and  cones  themselves,  a  process  of  contraction  combined  with 
shortening  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. 

I.  Inflammation  op  the  Retina. 

96-  The  retina  is  often  the  seat  of  disturbances  of  circulation,  such 
as  ansemia  and  hyperaemia,  which  latter  frequently  give  rise  to  hemor- 
rhages into  it.  The  most  extreme  degrees  of  disturbance  of  circulation 
occurs  in  consequence  of  blocking  of  the  central  vessels. 

Inflammation  of  the  retina  (retinitis)  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
a  diffused  cloudiness  of  the  organ.  The  cloudiness  varies  very  greatly 
in  intensity,  although  in  general  it  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pa- 
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pilla,  because  here  the  retina  is  thickest.  Consequently,  the  outUnes 
of  the  papilla  become  indistinct  and  the  vessels  in  the  retina  hazy.  In 
addition,  circumscribed  exudates  occur  in  the  retina,  usually  under  the 
form  of  brilliant-white,  sharply  defined  patches.  Retinitis  is  alwa3rs 
associated  with  hyperaemia  of  the  retina,  evidenced  by  distention  and 
tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  and  often  also  by  extravasations  of  blood. 
Owing  to  the  passage  of  the  exudate  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous, 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  produced. 


Fig.  248. — RETiNms  Albuminubica. 

The  clouding  of  the  retina  is  most  pronounced  in  the  r^on  of  the  papilla,  where  it  exhibits  a 
fine  radial  striation.  and  completely  veils  the  margin  of  the  nerve.  Furthermore,  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  papilla,  the  retmal  clouding  covers  isolated  portions  of  the  vessels  and  eepedaJlv 
the  distended  veins,  with  a  delicate  ha»e,  so  that  the  vessels  in  these  places  look  lighter.  Surround- 
ing the  papilla  are  found  rounded,  brilliantly  white  8pot«  of  exudation  and  numerous  dark-red, 
radially  striate  hemorrhages.     The  latter  lie  mainly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  retinal  vc — '- 


and  in  part  cover  them.  From  this  fact  and  from  their  striate  appearance,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
they  belong  to  the  most  anterior  layer  of  the  retina — the  nerve-fiber  layer.  In  the  region  of  the  mac- 
ula lutea  is  seen  a  group  of  small  white  specks,  which  combine  to  form  the  stellate  figure  characteris- 
tic of  retinitis  albuminurica.  In  the  present  case  this  is  not  very  regularly  formed,  and  above  it  is  a 
somewhat  larger  spot,  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  several  small  dots. 

The  function  of  the  retina  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  lightest  cases  vision  may  be 
normal,  so  that  the  patients  complain  simply  of  the  presence  of  a  Ught- 
colored  cloud  before  their  eyes.  But  for  the  most  part  vision  is  very 
considerably  reduced,  both  because  of  the  changes  in  the  retina  itself 
and  because  of  the  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  Circum- 
scribed exudates  cause  fixed  scotomata  in  the  field  of  vision.  [Retinitis 
affecting  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  marked  by  a  central  scotoma 
and  by  retinal  metamorphopsia  (micropsia,  macropsia — see  page  114 
and  cf.  page  437).— D.] 
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The  course  of  the  retinitis  is  always  pretty  sluggish.  Only  in  the 
lightest  cases  does  the  inflammation  abate  completely  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  the  sight  may  again  become  perfectly  normal.  But  for  the 
most  part  it  takes  several  months  for  all  inflanmiatory  symptoms  to 
disappear  from  the  retina  and  the  sight  remains  permanently  impaired. 
Severe  and,  more  particularly,  recurrent  inflammations  of  the  retina  lead 
to  atrophy  of  it,  pigmentation  frequently  occurring  at  the  same  time 
(through  migration  of  pigment  from  the  pigment  epithelium).  When 
atrophy  of  the  retina  has  once  set  in  the  sight  is  always  abolished,  either 
complete  or  all  but  a  remnant,  and  cannot  be  restored. 

In  the  etiology  of  retinitis,  general  affections  play  the  chief  part. 
Retinitis  appears  but  rarely  as  a  local  lesion,  e.  g.,  when  due  to  dazzling; 
in  most  cases  it  is  simply  the  symptom  of  an  internal  or  general  disease, 
to  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  often  led  just  by  finding  the  retinitis. 
Among  such  general  diseases  are,  above  all,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  leucae- 
mia, syphilis,  uratic  gout,  and  diseases  of  the  vascular  system.  In  such 
cases,  in  which  a  general  disease  underlies  the  retinitis,  the  latter  is 
usually  bilateral. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  both  against  the  causal  lesion  and 
against  the  local  affection  of  the  retina.  The  first  indication  is  most 
readily  fuliSlled  in  cases  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  where  energetic  mercurial 
treatment  in  most  cases  results  in  rapid  improvement.  In  albmninuric 
retinitis  due  to  pregnancy  artificial  interruption  of  pregnancy  may  be 
considered.  The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  fully  ss^eguarding 
the  eye  by  forbidding  all  work  and  by  protecting  the  eye  from  glaring 
light,  either  by  means  of  dark  glasses  or  in  severe  cases  by  confinement 
in  a  darkened  room.  To  combat  the  inflammation,  and  also  to  cause 
resorption  of  the  exudate  and  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the 
vitreous,  mercury,  potassium  iodide  (both  remedies  being  used  in  non- 
syphilitic  as  well  as  in  syphilitic  cases),  saline  purgatives,  diaphoretic 
treatment,  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  salt  are  employed. 

Before  we  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject  of  pathological  changes  in  the  retina, 
we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  a  congenital  [early  acquired]  anomaly  which  by  tyros 
is  frequently  considered  pathological.  This  is  the  presence  of  meduUated  nerve  fibers  in 
the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina.  The  normal  retina  is  perfectly  transparent,  because  the 
optic-nerve  fibers  lose  their  medulla  before  traversing  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  hence 
when  inside  of  the  retina  itself  are  transparent;  but  in  exceptional  cases  after  traversing 
the  lamina  cribrosa  they  regain  their  medulla  for  more  or  less  of  their  extent.  (In  many 
animals — e.  g.,  in  rabbits — this  is  the  rule.)  Since  the  medullated  fibers  are  opaque, 
there  is  found  in  these  places  a  brilliant-white  spot  adjoining  the  edge  of  the  papilla 
and  splitting  at  its  periphery  into  white  fibers,  so  as  to  have  a  flame-like  look.  Such 
spots  are  found  most  often  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  249),  but 
may  surround  the  papilla  completely,  in  which  case  the  latter,  by  contrast,  appears  of 
a  strikingly  dark  red.  In  rare  cases  white  spots,  formed  of  medullated  fibers,  lie  within 
the  papilla  itself  or  conversely  far  from  it  in  the  transparent  retina.  The  retinal  ves- 
sels are  in  places  covered  by  the  masses  of  white  fibers.  The  vision  of  such  eyes  is  often 
reduced,  and  Mariotte's  blind  spot  enlarged. 

As  regards  hypercemia  of  the  retina,  warning  must  be  given  of  the  mistake  into 
which  beginners  often  fall,  of  considering  a  very  vividly  red  eyeground  as  hypersemic 
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The  aggregate  tint  of  the  eyeground,  however,  depends  on  its  pigment  content,  and  the 
background  of  slightly  pigmented  eyes  is  always  much  redder  than  that  of  the  darkly  pig- 
mented ones.  Moreover,  great  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  in  itself  no  certain  proof 
of  hypersemia  of  the  retina,  for  it  often  occurs  physiologically,  especially  in  the  young. 
Exceptionally,  too,  cases  of  very  marked  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels  occur  in  healthy 
eyes.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  two  eyes  is  alike. 
Dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels,  therefore,  can  be  regarded  as  certainly 
pathological  only  if  unilateral  or  if  confined  to  certain  districts  of  the  fundus,  or  if  there 
is  a  faint  cloudiness  of  the  retina  near  the  papilla,  indicating  permeation  with  serum 
or,  and  more  especially,  if  hemorrhages  can  be  made  out. 

Hypersemia  of  the  retina  may  be  either  arterial  or  venous.  The  former  accom- 
panies all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  the  neighboring  tissues,  particularly  the  uvea, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  pronounced  distention  and  tortuosity  of  the  arteries.    Venous 


Fig.  249. — Medullatkd  Nerve  Fibers.    (After  Jager.) 

The  papilla  shows  in  its  center  a  whitish  coloration,  representinjs  the  physiological  excavation. 
The  temporal  border  of  the  papilla  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  chorioidal  ring,  while  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  are  concealed  oy  the  white  fibrous  masses  that  arise  from  them.  These  in  places  cover 
the  retinal  vessels,  and  especially  the  two  arteries  running  outward  and  downward.  At  their  periph- 
eral borders  the  white  masses  break  up  into  fibers. 

hypersemia  manifests  itself  by  dilatation  and  great  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  while  the 
arteries  are  often  thinner  than  usual.  It  is  produced  most  often  by  plugging  of  the 
veins  (see  Thrombosis,  page  549)  or  by  their  compression.  The  compression  is  mostly 
located  in  the  papilla,  as  in  glaucoma,  where  the  increased  intraocular  tension  squeezes 
the  veins  down  into  the  excavated  papilla,  or  in  optic  neuritis,  in  which  the  swelling  of 
the  papilla  compresses  the  veins.  In  orbital  tumors  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve 
that  is  compressed.  Venous  hypersemia  also  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  a  general  venous 
congestion,  particularly  in  heart  disease  [and  in  polycythsemia. 

Very  rarely  the  retinal  arteries  and  veins  show  sac-like  dilatations  (aneurisms). — D.l 
AruBtnia  of  the  retina  may  be  of  sudden  or  gradual  development.  The  former 
may  follow  occlusion  or  compression  of  the  arterial  vessels,  as  occurs  in  sudden  increase 
of  tension.  Spasm  of  the  retinal  arteries  also  occurs,  particularly  in  acute  quinine 
poisoning  (§  104).  Much  more  frequent  than  acute  ansemia  of  the  retina  is  that  form 
which  sets  in  gradually  in  consequence  of  retinal  atrophy.  The  retinal  vessels  then 
either  become  simply  attenuated  (Fig.  257)  or  surrounded  by  white  bands,  the  result  of 
thickening  of  the  vessel  walls,  the  blood  colunm  being  simultaneously  narrowed  (peri" 
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vasculitis  relince).  [See  C  and  D,  Fig.  256  A,  and  B  and  F,  Fig.  256  B.]  Ultimately  the 
vessels  may  vanish  altogether  from  the  retina  or  be  transformed  into  white  bloodless 
strands.  [Spasm  causes  sudden  and  great  attenuation  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  tran- 
sient or  permanent  blurring  of  sight  over  part  or  all  of  the  visual  field.  Repeated  attacks 
may  occur.  Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  relieve  the  spasm,  and  may  restore  the  sight. 
(See  also  page  549). — D.J 

Hypei-semia  of  the  retina  leads  to  the  production  of  hemorrhages  in  the  latter.  Ex- 
travasations of  blood  into  the  retina  are  often  found  on  examination  and  occur  in  all 
sorts  of  sizes  and  shapes.  They  form  dark-red  patches  contrasting  with  the  brighter 
red  of  the  fundus.  If  in  the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina  they  have  striate  or  flame-like 
shapes,  because  the  exuded  blood  spreads  along  the  fibers  (Figs.  248  and  254).  Hemor- 
rhages in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina  or  between  it  and  the  chorioid  are  of  rounded 
or  irregular  shape  (Fig.  253).    In  the  region  of  the  macula  large  disk-shaped  extra vasa- 


Fio.  250. — Preretinal  Hemorrhage. 

This  represents  the  right  eye  of  an  elderlv  wonum.  The  eve,  in  consonance  with  its  myopia, 
shows  a  broad  white  crescent  at  the  temporal  border  of  its  papilla;  and  the  latter  also  has  a  pretty 
large  physiolo^cal  excavation.  The  retinal  arteries  are  very  tortuous,  the  veins  normal.  The  middle 
of  the  fundus  is  occupied  by  a  large  hemorrhage,  covering  the  region  ojf  the  macula  lutea,  and  extend- 
ing upward  as  far  as  the  superior  temjx)ral  vessels,  which  are  partially  concealed  by  it.  The  lower  part 
of  the  hemorrhajje  is  dark  red,  and  is  separated  by  a  sharp  norizontal  line  from  the  upper,  pale-red 
portion.  This  division  into  two  parts  is  caused  by  the  settling  of  the  blood  corpuscles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  still  fluid  blood.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  large  hemorrhage,  especially  at  its  upper  and  inner 
borders,  lie  numerous  small  spots  of  blood.  These  extend  up  to  and  upon  the  white  crescent  adjoining 
the  optic  nerve  and  up  to  the  superior  temporal  vessels.  From  these  vessels  is  derived  the  extrava- 
sated  blood,  which,  after  breaking  through  the  limitans  interna  of  the  retina,  gets  between  the  latter 
and  the  vitreous,  and  sinks  down  to  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  where  even  in  the  normal  eye  the 
connection  between  the  retina  and  the  vitreous  is  the  least. 

tions  sometimes  occur,  situated  not  in  the  retina,  but  between  it  and  the  vitreous  (pre- 
retinal or  subhyaloid  hemorrhage)  (Fig.  250).  The  retinal  tissue  then  is  not  injured  by 
the  hemorrhage,  so  that  after  resorption  of  the  blood  vision  becomes  normal  again. 

The  extravasations  are  most  frequently  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
vascular  trunks.    The  causes  of  retinal  hemorrhages  are — 

1.  General  fragility  of  the  vessel  walls.  This  is  found  very  often  in  old  people 
with  atheromatous  vessels,  particularly  if  they  have  a  heart  lesion,  too.  In  such  cases 
retinal  hemorrhages  are  often  the  precursors  of  cerebral  apoplexy.    [See  page  546.J 

2.  Local  disease  of  the  retinal  vessels  or  of  the  adjacent  vessels  of  the  chorioid. 
Under  this  head  must  be  reckoned  those  hemorrhages  which  occur  so  frequently  in 
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excessively  myopic  eyes  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.    With  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  hemorrhage  central  vision  is  often  permanently  destroyed. 

3.  Over-distention  of  the  blood-vessels  by  circulatory  dbturbances,  such  as  active 
and  passive  hypersmia  of  the  retina  and  occlusion  of  the  central  artery  and  vein  or 
their  branches.  In  new-born  infants  retinal  hemorrhages  are  often  found  as  a  result 
of  the  disturbances  of  circulation  occurring  within  a  child's  skull  during  birth.  Many 
cases  of  so-called  congenital  amblyopia  (§  105)  may  possibly  be  thus  explained;  i.  e., 
the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed  and  leaves  no  trace,  but  the  lacerated  retinal  tissue 
never  again  becomes  entirely  normal.  The  retinal  hemorrhages  which  very  often  occur 
in  glaucomatous  eyes  as  a  result  of  iridectomy  are  the  result  of  sudden  reduction  of  the 
intra-ocular  tension,  so  that  an  unwonted  amount  of  blood  pours  into  the  retinal  ves- 
sels and  distends  them  unduly.  Moreover,  the  retinal  hemorrhages  adduced  under  the 
next  head  may  in  part  be  caused  by  blocking  of  the  smaller  vessels — e.  g.,  the  hemorrhages 
in  sepsis  by  emboli  composed  of  masses  of  fungi. 

4.  Altered  composition  of  the  blood  affecting  the  vessel  walls.  Here  belong 
retinal  hemorrhages  in  extreme  anemia,  particularly  i)emicious  ansemia,  in  leucsemia, 
scurvy,  purpura,  sepsis,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  oxaluria,  intermittent  fever,  relapsing 
fever,  jaundice,  phosphorus  poisoning,  extensive  bums  of  the  skin,  etc. 

5.  Rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  due  to  trauma. 

Retinal  hemorrhages  absorb  very  slowly,  requiring  for  this  weeks  and  months, 
during  which  they  are  often  seen  to  taie  on  a  white  color  (Fig.  252).  They  ultimately 
disappear,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  presence  or  decolorized  whitish,  rarely  pigmented, 
spots  in  the  fundus.  Whether  a  scotoma  is  left  at  the  affected  spot  or  not  depends  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  hemorrhage  has  lacerated  the  retinal  tissue. 

[Conditions  of  arterioaderoais  and  high  vascular  tension  are  often  accompanied 
by  visible  changes  in  the  retinal  vessels.  As  siunmarized  by  De  Schweinitz  these  consist 
of:  (1)  Corkscrew  appearance  of  arterial  twigs,  while  the  arteries  from  which  they  spring 
may  be  normal.  (2)  Flattening  of  veins,  where  crossed  by  arteries.  Later  on,  this  flat- 
tening -becomes  an  indentation  and  the  veins  beyond  the  point  of  compression  become 
ampulliform.  (3)  A  dull  red  congestion  or  actual  cedema  of  the  optic  disk.  (4)  In  the 
later  stages  the  formation  of  white  streaks  along  arteries  and  veins  (perivasculitis)  and 
hemorrhages.  These  changes  (see  Fig.  256  A)  are  important  because  of  their  effect  on 
the  sight,  because  of  their  possible  influence  in  producing  glaucoma  and  other  morbid 
states,  and  particularly  because  they  form  a  frequent  and  early  sign  of  general  arte- 
riosclerosis, especially  of  the  brain  and  kidney.  Ocular  arteriosclerosis  may  be  associ- 
ated with  persistent  asthenopia  which  is  relieved  only  by  general  treatment  (De 
Schweinitz) . — D .  ] 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  was  first  observed  by  Von  Graefe.  The  patient  is 
made  aware  of  his  disorder  by  sudden  and  complete  blindness,  which  appears  at  once 
upon  the  obliteration  of  the  artery.  If  immediately  afterward  an  examination  is  made 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  signs  of  an  extreme  arterial  ansemia  of  the  retina  are  found 
(Fig.  251)  [Fig.  256  B,  A  and  B].  The  larger  arteries  are  narrowed  down  to  thin  fila- 
ments, the  smaller  ones  become  invisible.  The  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  mark- 
edly contracted  except  upon  the  papilla  itself;  the  latter  appears  paler.  Within  a  short 
time,  often  within  a  few  hours,  the  retina,  as  it  dies,  loses  its  transparency.  It  becomes 
of  an  opaque  milky  white,  most  markedly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  of  the 
fovea  centralis.  Owing  to  this  opacity  the  outlines  of  the  papilla  are  obscured,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  fine  ramifications  of  the  retinal  vessels,  such  as  ordinarily  are  not 
visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  come  into  view  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fovea,  where 
they  stand  out  with  great  distinctness  upon  the  white  background. 

At  the  center  of  the  fovea  a  vivid  red  spot  stands  out  on  the  cloudy  white  back- 
ground, because  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  and  hence  also  the  retinal  cloudiness  are 
lacking  at  this  spot,  and  consequently  the  fundus  appears  of  its  normal  red  color,  which 
looks  even  more  pronounced  from  contrast  with  the  turbid  white  area  surrounding  it. 
In  this  region  also  small  retinal  hemorrhages  sometimes  occur. 

After  some  days  the  retinal  vessels  fill  up  again.  Then  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
is  sometimes  observed.    In  some  sets  of  the  vessels  (particularly  the  veins)  the  blood 
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column  ftppeare  to  be  broken  up  into  short  sections  separated  by  clear  interspaces, 
and  the  whole  column  makes  jerking  movements,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  the  nor- 
mal blood  current,  sometimes  in  the  reverse  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
weeks  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina  vanishes;  the  retina  regains  its  transparency,  but 
becomes  perfectly  atrophic.  The  optic  papilla  is  now  white  and  sharply  outlined, 
the  blood-vessels  both  upon  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina  are  scanty,  thin,  filamentous, 
and  often  bordered  by  white  lines;  many  of  the  finer  vascular  twigs  become  completely 
invisible.    The  blindness  persists  and  is  permanent. 

Instead  of  affecting  the  central  artery,  the  embolism  may  affect  only  a  branch 
of  it.    In  that  case  the  visible  alterations  are  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  retina  which 


Flo.  251. — Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery,  developing  Eight  Days  previous  to  the  Date 
OF  Observation  in  a  Woman  affected  with  Aortic  Aneurism. 

The  whitish  haze  over  the  retina  obscures  the  outlines  of  the  papilla  and  the  initial  portions  of  the 
vessels  arising  from  it.  The  arteries  are  already  better  filled  than  they  were,  although  they  still  are 
below  the  normal  in  this  respect.  The  veins  have  a  very  uneven  caliber,  the  latter  in  general  increas- 
ing toward  the  periphery.  In  the  large  veins,  running  upward  and  outward  and  downward  and  out- 
ward, the  blood  column  is  seen  to  be  broken  up  into  short  separate  sections.  The  vicinity  of  the  fovea 
centralis  is  covered  with  a  dense  whitish  base,  upon  which  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  vessels  stand 
out  distinctUr,  although  the  connection  between  them  and  the  main  vessels  is  in  places  concealed  by 
the  base.  The  mid  point  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  occupied  by  a  spot  which  is  dark  red  with  a  light 
center,  and  which  represents  the  chorioid  showing  through  the  haie. 

draws  its  blood  supply  from  the  obliterated  vessel.  The  blindness,  too,  corresponds 
then  simply  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is  diseased — that  is,  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  one  half  of  the  latter  or  a  sector  of  it  being  destroyed. 
Moreover,  even  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery  itself  a  small  portion  of  the  retina 
may  retain  its  functional  power.  This  is  the  case  when  cilio-retinal  vessels  from  the 
vascular  circle  of  Zinn  are  distributed  to  the  retina  (see  page  368).  In  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  such  vessels  can  be  recognized  from  the  way  in  which  they  are 
seen  to  arise,  which  is  by  a  hook-shaped  extremity  from  the  border  of  the  papilla  (Fig. 
156).  These  vessels,  which  receive  their  blood  from  the  short  iX)6terior  ciliary  arteries, 
are  of  course  imafTected  by  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  and  hence  the  region  of  the 
retina  that  is  supplied  by  them,  and  which  lies  between  the  papilla  and  macula,  retains 
its  functional  power.    [See  Fig.  256  B,  B.j 
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Embolism  occurs  in  all  those  disorders  which  give  rise  to  the  entrance  of  clots 
into  the  circulation,  and  above  all  in  affections  of  the  heart.  The  possibility  of  a  cure 
exists  only  in  very  recent  cases,  before  the  death  of  the  retina  has  taken  place.  The 
retina  might  then  regain  its  function  if  we  could  succeed  in  restoring  the  circulation 
in  it.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  for  us  to  try  to  drive  the 
plug  lodged  in  the  central  artery  on  into  its  smaller  branches,  where  it  will  do  less  harm. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  draw  oflf  the  aqueous  by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea.  In 
consequence  of  the  sudden  diminution  of  intra-ocular  tension  thus  produced,  the 
blood  tends  to  flow  into  the  eye  in  increased  quantity,  and  may  thus  push  the  embolus 
forward  if  it  is  not  too  tightly  fixed  in  its  position.  In  addition,  we  try  to  favor  the 
washing  away  of  the  embolus  by  massaging  the  eye  [see  page  56].    In  this  way  it  has 


Fio.  252. — Thrombosis  of  the  Central  Vein.    Present  for  Fourteen  Days  in  a  Man  Fiftt- 

Two  Years  of  Age. 

The  outlines  of  the  papilla  are  concealed  partly  by  a  gray  striate  opacity,  partly  by  radially  dis- 
posed hemorrhages.  The  retinal  arteries  are  attenuated ;  the  retinal  veins  are  unusually  broad  and 
tortuous,  and  are  filled  with  blackish  bUxxl.  In  many  places  the  vessels  are  covered  by  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  and  hence  appear  interrupted.  The  hemorrhages  are  extremely  numerous,  nave  a  dark- 
red,  almost  black,  color,  ana  are  either  radiately  striate  or  irregularly  rounded  in  shape.  A  few  of  the 
hemorrhages  have  taken  on  a  brilliant-white  hue  in  their  center.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the 
large  patches  of  blood  lying  outside  of  the  macula  lutea.  The  retina,  wherever  it  is  not  occupied  by 
hemorrhages,  is  clouded  and  grayish. 

been  possible  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  retina,  and  with  it  the  sight  in  some 
few  cases,  in  which  the  lesion  was  still  very  recent. 

What  is  known  clinically  imder  the  name  of  embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries  cor- 
responds to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  no  infected  emboli  in  question;  hence,  no 
inflammation  occurs,  but  only  the  results  of  the  mechanical  cutting  off  of  the  blood 
supply.  The  retina,  l)eing  no  longer  nourished,  simply  dies.  It  does  not  indeed  become 
necrotic,  because  it  still  obtains  a  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  adjacent  chorio- 
capillaris  of  the  chorioid,  although  this  does  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  function  of  the 
retina.  But  infectious  emboli  also  may  got  into  the  retinal  arteries,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  pyaemia.  Then  a  suppurative  retinitis  develops,  the  suppuration  from  which 
soon  extends  to  the  other  structures  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  pan- 
ophthalmitis is  produced  (metastatic  ophthalmia;  see  pages  136  and  405). 

The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  embolism  is  the  expression  of  changes  •  which 
set  in  when  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  retina.    It  is  hence  not  con- 
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fined  to  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  but  is  found  in  occlusion  of  it  in  general,  due 
to  other  causes  as  weU.  Such  occlusion  may  be  produced  by  endarteritis;  by  throm- 
bosis of  the  artery,  and  possibly  also  by  spasm  of  it,  in  case  it  lasts  long  enough;  fur- 
thermore, also  compression  of  the  artery  within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  consequent 
upon  hemorrhage  or  inflammatory  infiltration  in  the  latter;  and,  finally,  a  solution  of 
the  continuity  of  the  artery  occurring  when  the  optic  nerve  is  cut  or  torn  through  in 
front  of  the  point  where  the  central  vessels  enter  it. 

Thrombosia  of  the  central  vein,  which  was  first  anatomically  demonstrated  by 
Michel,  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  distention  of  all  the  retinal  veins  with  blood, 
while  the  arteries  are  so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable  (Fig.  252).  [See  also 
Fig.  256  B,  C  and  D.]  The  blood  escapes  from  the  turgid  veins  at  many  spots  so  that 
the  entire  fundus  is  covered  with  hemorrhages.  These  keep  recurring  again  and  again, 
and  with  their  recurrence  the  sight  which  from  the  start  was  greatly  reduced  is  at  length 
utterly  destroyed. 

Thrombosis  may  be  confined  to  a  branch  of  the  central  vein,  in  which  case  the 
changes  in  the  fundus  are  present  in  that  portion  only  of  the  retina  which  represents 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  occluded  vein.  The  prognosis  then  is  more  favorable 
than  in  occlusion  of  the  main  trunk.  The  disturbance  of  circulation  may  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  capillary  vessels  of  collateral  channels — capillary  vessels  in  this 
case  dilating  to  form  larger  vessels  which  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  marked  venous  stasis,  which  must  occur  as  a  result  of  a  venous  tlm)mbosis, 
makes  it  easy  to  see  why  increase  of  tension  frequently  occurs  in  such  cases.  This 
so-called  hemorrhagic  glaucoma  gives  a  bad  prognosis,  since  it  is  generaUy  incurable 
even  by  iridectomy. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  persons  suffer- 
ing from  arteriosclerosis;  but  an  inflammation  in  the  orbit  may  also  lead  to  thrombosis 
of  the  central  vein,  probably  through  the  development  of  the  orbital  veins  of  thromboses, 
which  subsequently  extend  into  the  central  vein.  In  this  way  cases  of  blindness  are 
sometimes  produce!  in  the  course  of  facial  erysipelas.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  skin  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate  in  spots  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  there  set  up 
either  infiltrations  or  phlegmons.  Hence,  abscesses  of  the  lids,  abscesses  in  the  orbit, 
and,  through  transmission  to  the  brain,  even  purulent  meningitis  are  observed  as 
sequels  of  facial  erysipelas.  If,  then,  a  case  of  erysipelas  is  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  it  is  sometimes  found,  after  the  erysipelas  has  run 
its  course  and  the  swelling  of  the  lids  has  abated,  that  the  eye  is  blind.  The  ophthal- 
moscope shows  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  extreme  attenuation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
According  to  an  observation  of  Knapp's,  we  are  dealing  in  this  case  with  a  thrombosis  of 
the  central  vein,  consequent  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  retrobulbar  cellular  tissue. 
The  blindness  that  is  due  to  erysipelas  may  affect  both  eyes. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  separate  forms  of  retinitis  classified  with  reference 
to  their  etiology,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed  for  this  inflanmiation 
to  remain  confined  strictly  to  the  retina,  the  fact  being  that  it  usually  implicates  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve  as  well.  If  this  implication  is  present  to  a  marked  degree  we 
call  the  case  one  of  neuro-retiniiis.  We  use  the  same  term  when  an  inflammation  that 
starts  from  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  out  into  the  retina.  With  regard  to 
its  etiology,  therefore,  neuro-retinitis  is  at  one  with  retinitis  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
netuitis  on  the  other.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  retinitis  and  chorioiditis.  An 
inflammation  that  affects  predominantly  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  adjoining  the 
chorioid,  will  scarcely  run  its  course  without  implicating  the  chorioid  too.  Of  this 
syphihtic  retinitis  affords  a  very  evident  example.  Conversely,  it  is  obvious  that  cho- 
rioiditis can  not  exist  without  the  portions  of  the  retina  immediately  adjacent  par- 
ticipating in  the  process.  From  an  anatomical  standpoint  every  chorioiditis  is  a 
retino-cfwrioiditis  (or  choruMreiinitis)  ^  although  we  generally  do  not  use  this  term 
unless  ophthalmoscopically  visible  signs  of  inflammation  can  be  demonstrated  to 
exist  both  iL  the  retina  and  in  the  chorioid. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  retinitis  are: 
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1.  Retinitis  AUmminurica. — ^This  of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  is  the  one  best 
characterized.  In  addition  to  the  general  signs  of  retinitis,  such  as  haziness  of  the 
retina  and  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  distention  of  the  retinal  arteries,  and  hemor- 
rhages, it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  white  patches  in  the  fundus  (Fig.  248). 
[Fig.  256  C,  C  and  D.J  The  white  spots  are  found  chiefly  in  two  places — in  a  certain 
area  surrounding  the  papilla  and  in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  former  situation  we 
find  rather  large  white  patches,  which  may  be  so  niunerous  as  to  form  a  speckled 
zone,  which  is  usually  interrupted  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  macula  lutea.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occupied  by  small  white  stipplings  radially  disposed,  so 
that  a  pretty  radiating  crown  is  formed  with  the  fovea  centralis  at  its  center.  Very 
often  the  crown  is  incomplete,  the  rays  being  fully  formed  only  on  certain  sides  of  it. 

Besides  this  form  of  retinitis,  affections  of  the  fundus  occur  in  albuminuria  that 
present  no  such  characteristic  appearance.  Such  affections  comprise  simple  retinal 
hemorrhage?,  retinitis  hsemorrhagica  (Fig.  254),  and  neuritis  (including  even  choked 
disk).  On  the  other  hand  a  picture  very  similar  to  that  of  typical  retinitis 
albuminurica  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  such  as  brain  tumor,  diabetes,  and 
arteriosclerosis.  Hence  an  examination  of  the  patient's  urine  should  be  made  in 
every  case  of  retinitis. 

All  forms  of  kidney  disease  that  result  in  albuminuria  may  be  complicated  with  ret- 
initis, but  the  one  most  frequently  thus  complicated  is  the  atrophic  kidney.  The  severity 
of  the  retinitis  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  kidney  disease  nor  to 
the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  like  is  true  of  the  subsequent  course;  the 
retinitis  may  improve  while  the  kidney  lesion  grows  worse,  or  vice  versa.  Neverthe- 
less, retinitis  albuminurica  is,  on  the  whole,  of  evil  prognostic  significance.  Even  if 
it  does  occur  sometimes  with  benign  kidney  lesions  (e.  g.,  with  scarlatinal  nephritis 
and  the  renal  affection  of  pregnancy),  yet  it  far  more  frequently  is  associated  with  the 
severe  chronic  cases,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  most  patients  suffering  with 
retinitis  albuminurica  succiunb  from  their  renal  disorder  within  a  few  years.  (For  the 
connection  between  the  retinitis  and  the  renal  disorder,  see  page  28.) 

In  nephritis  disturbance  of  vision  may  occur  also  under  the  form  of  a  transitory- 
blindness  without  any  retinitis  being  present.  The  patient  declares  that  everything 
suddenly  becomes  dark  before  his  Qyes;  the  disturbance  of  sight  increases  so  quickly 
that  the  blindness  gets  to  be  complete  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  Even,  however, 
when  the  blindness  is  absolute,  the  results  of  examination  of  the  eye  •are  \isiially  nega- 
tive. After  one  or  more  days  the  sight  is  gradually  restored.  Simultaneously  with 
the  attack  of  visual  disturbance  other  nervous  symptoms  are  found,  such  as  head- 
ache, vomiting,  dyspnoea,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsions — ^in  short,  the  symp- 
toms of  ursemia.  The  blindness  is  therefore  known  as  urasmic  amaurosis.  The  fact 
that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  in  most  cases  preserved  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plete blindness  proves  that  the  location  of  the  affection  can  not  be  in  the  eye  or  in 
the  optic  nerve,  but  is  higher  up — that  is,  in  the  brain,  which  is  poisoned  by  the  excre- 
tory matters  retained  in  the  blood.  Uraemic  amaurosis  is  diistinguished  from  the 
disturbance  of  vision  due  to  retinitis  albimiinurica  partly  by  the  negative  result  of 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  partly  by  the  course.  Ursemic  amaurosis  sets  in  sud- 
denly and  h  complete,  while  in  retinitis  albuminurica  the  sight  is  reduced  gradually  and 
is  seldom  annihilated  entirely.  The  blindness,  however,  is  permanent,  while  the  blind- 
ness due  to  ursemia  gives  place  to  normal  vision  again,  provided  the  patient  does  not 
succimib  to  the  ursemic  attack.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  ursemic  amaurosis  oc- 
curring in  a  patient  already  suffering  from  retinitis  is  not  excluded. 

2.  Retinitis  Diabetica. — ^This  is  characterized  in  many  cases  by  the  presence  of 
small,  brilliantly  white  spots  in  the  retina,  which  chiefly  occupy  the  region  of  the  mac- 
ula lutea  and  its  vicinity,  without,  however,  presenting  a  stellate  arrangement,  as  in 
albimiinuric  retinitis  (Fig.  253).  Sometimes  by  the  confluence  of  small  dots  one  or 
two  large  patches  are  found,  which  show  by  their  crenated  border  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  smaller  spots.  Between  the  white  patches  lie  punctate  extravasations  of 
blood.    The  rest  of  the  retina  is  transparent,  and  the  papilla,  too,  is  imaltered. 
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In  other  cases  this  characteristic  picture  is  not  present;  in  fact,  diabetic  retinitis 
may  actually  appear  under  the  guise  typical  of  albuminuric  retinitis  [or  closely  resemble 
a  retinitis  circinata  (see  page  554).  Very  rarely  in  young  diabetics,  especially  when 
nearing  death,  retinal  liphasmia  \a  found,  i.e.,  a  condition  in  which  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  fat  in  the  blood,  the  retinal  vessels  appear  reddish-white  or  pure  white. — D.] 

Retinitis  is  also  observed  in  oxaluria. 

3.  Retinitis  Leucannica. — In  this,  superadded  to  the  general  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  retina  (namely,  retinal  cloudiness  and  hemorrhages),  there  is  found,  as 
a  characteristic  feature,  a  light  hue  of  the  blood  in  the  retinal  vessels,  which  ordina- 
rily are  greatly  dilated.  Furthermore,  since  in  leucsemia  the  blood  that  flows  in  the 
chorioidal  vessels  is  of  lighter  color  than  normal,  the  entire  fundus,  even  where  there 
is  no  retinitis  present,  is  of  a  much  lighter  red  than  usual,  and  shows  a  yellowish  tinge. 


Flo.  253. — Diabetic  RETiNrns  in  a  Han  Sixtt-nins  Yeabs  op  Aoe. 

Wben  the  diabetes  was  discovered  eleven  years  previous  six  per  cent  of  sugar  was  present,  while 
for  some  years  |>ast.  under  the  influence  of  suitable  treatment,  the  sugar  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
disturbance  of  sight  has  lasted  for  nine  months,  and  is  caused  mainly  by  a  central  scotoma  for  blue — 
a  scotoma  which  corresponds  to  the  exudate  in  the  macula.  In  keeping  with  the  myopia  of  the  e^ 
there  is  an  atrophic  crescent,  about  half  the  width  of  the  papilla,  adjoming  the  optic  nerve.  In  its 
posterior  section  the  retina  shows  numerous  punctate  hemorrhages,  which  are  generally  disposed  in 
groups,  and  frequently  coalesce  to  form  rather  large  patches.  In  addition,  small,  briUiantly  white 
dots  are  present  of  irregular  shape  and  sharp  outline.  These  are  disposed  quite  irregularly  in  a  large 
circle  surrounding  the  macula.  In  the  macula  itself  is  found  quite  a  large  exudate  having  a  structive 
like  that  of  the  small  dots. 

Likewise  characteristic  of  leucsemic  retinitis  are  white  patches  with  a  red  rim  (con- 
sisting of  white  corpuscles  surrounded  by  red  ones);  but  such  patches  are  present  in 
only  a  few  cases  of  retinitis  leucsmica.  [See  Fig.  256  C,  B.] 

4.  Retinitis  Septica. — In  this  the  changes  affect  mainly  the  posterior  section  of 
the  retina,  in  which  both  hemorrhages  and  white  patches  are  found.  The  papilla  is 
unaltered.  The  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  sepsis,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
fatal  forms,  but  also  in  the  slighter  cases. 

5.  Retinitis  Hcmiorrhagica. — This  is  diagnosticated  when,  along  with  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  hemorrhages  in  the  retina,  the  latter  itself  is  hazy  and  the  papilla 
is  obscured  (Fig.  254).  Hemorrhagic  retinitis  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  diseases  of 
the  retinal  vessels;  many  of  these  cases  are  probably  identical  with  those  of  thrombosis 
of  the  central  vein,  as  described  on  page  549. 
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Manz  has  described  under  the  name  of  retinitis  proliferans  an  affection  in  which 
dense  masses  of  connective  tissue  extend  out  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  and 
cover  a  portion  of  the  fundus — in  fact,  even  the  papilla  itself  (Fig.  265).  Into  these 
masses  run  new-formed  vessels  from  the  retina.  For  a  number  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  these  masses  of  connective  tissue  have  been  preceded  by  hemorrhages, 
which  were  poured  out  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  and  afterward  became  organ- 
ized (see  page  535). 

A  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  may  furthermore  occur  whenever  a  retinitis,  pai^ 
ticularly  a  syphilitic  retinitis,  has  lasted  a  long  time.  The  vessels  in  this  case  pro- 
ject from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  under  the  form  of  slender  and,  often  also  of 
repeatedly  convoluted  coils. 


Fio.  254. — Hemorrhagic  Retinitis  in  a  Woman  of  Forty-eight,  who  suffered  from  Chbonic 
Nephritis  and  Cardiac  Hypertrophy. 

The  outlines  of  the  grayish-red  papilla  are  obscured,  the  arteries  of  the  retina  are  somewhat 
contracted,  and  in  places  are  concealed  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina.  The  veins  are  very  tortuous, 
and  from  the  character  of  their  reflex  strealcH  it  can  be  seen  that  not  all  their  convolutions  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  The  retina,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  faint  ntriate  opacity,  and  is  filled  with  very  numerous, 
partly  striate  and  partly  rounded  hemorrhages.  To  the  left  and  below,  between  the  two  branches  of 
a  vein,  is  a  white  spot  which  has  originated  from  a  hemorrhage. 

6.  Retinitis  Syphilitica. — Acquired  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  retinitis.  Syphilitic  retinitis  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the  uvea,  and 
above  all  of  the  chorioid;  often  also  of  the  iris,  which  then  exhibits  the  picture  of 
syphilitic  iritis.  In  the  retina  syphilitic  inflammation  appears  under  two  forms,  diffuse 
and  circiunscribed.  In  the  former  case  the  entire  retina  is  clouded  and  faintly  gray 
[See  Fig.  256  C,  E  andFJ;  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  macular  region,  more  densely 
gray  spots  may  be  found.  Later  on  in  the  disease,  in  proportion  as  the  cloudiness  of  the 
retina  abates,  changes  in  the  pigment  epithelium  set  in,  and  ultimately  migration  of 
pigment  from  the  latter  may  take  place  into  the  retina,  so  that  a  picture  is  formed 
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resembling  that  of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  This  form  of  syphilitic  retinitis  consequently 
coincides  in  part  with  the  syphilitic  chorioiditis  described  by  FOrster  (page  442). 

In  the  circumscribed  form  a  bulky  white  exudate  is  found  either  in  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea  or  more  frequently  close  to  one  of  the  larger  retinal  vessels.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  possible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  recognize  that  an  affection  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  the  cause  of  the  circumscribed  exudation.  Later  on  the  exu- 
date is  transformed  into  bluish-white  scar  tissue,  which  by  shrinking  may  give  rise 
to  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Hereditary  syphilis,  too,  leads  to  retinitis,  which  may  be  observed  in  children 
or  may  be  even  congenital.  Ordinarily  we  see  only  the  evidences  of  inflammation 
after  it  has  run  its  course;  such  evidences  occurring  either  under  the  form  of  numer- 
ous small,  light  or  black  spots,  or  under  the  form  of  an  old,  bulky  exudate,  that  has 
been  transformed  into  connective  tissue. 


Fia.  255  A. — Retinitib  Pboliferans. 

In  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  suflfered  frequently  from  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  nose- 
bleed, sudden  obscuration  of  the  sight  occurred  in  both  eyes  five  years  ago.  This  obscuration  has  re- 
curred repeatedly  since,  being  due  to  recurrent  hemorrhafjes  into  the  vitreous.  In  the  vitreous  of 
the  left  eye  close  to  the  papilla  lies  a  shining  white  mass  having  a  structure  partly  fibrous,  partiv  gran- 
ular. From  this  mass  pass  strands  in  different  directions,  some  extending  as  far  as  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus.  No  vessels  are  recognizable  in  the  white  mass,  which  covers  the  upper  half  of  the  papilla. 
The  other  half  of  the  papilla  and  the  rest  of  the  fundus  are  somewhat  hazy  (owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
faint  opacity  of  the  vitreous),  and  besides  appear  indistinct,  because  the  ophthalmoscope  is  adjusted 
not  for  them,  but  for  the  connective-tissue  mass,  which  is  situated  farther  forward.  Indistinctlv  vis- 
ible are  indications  of  the  retinal  vessels  (above  and  to  the  outer  side)  and  indications  of  a  tessellation 
of  the  fundus  (below  and  to  the  inner  side). 

7.  Retinitis  due  to  dazzling  is  produced  most  frequently  by  looking  at  the  sun 
[solar  retinitis]  or  at  the  electric  arc  light  [electric  retinitis].  The  ophthalmoscope 
shows  pigment  changes  in  the  macula  lutea,  upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun  has  been 
cast.  Corresponding  to  this  spot  there  is  a  central  scotoma,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  permanently  (see  page  22).  [This  is  often  combined  with  metamorphopsia. 
— D.]  We  must  not  confound  with  the  retinitis  due  to  dazzling  that  variety  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  snow  (snow  blindness)  or  by  the 
electric  arc  light.  This,  in  addition  to  transitory  symptoms  of  dazzling,  consists  mainly 
in  a  violent  conjunctivitis  (see  page  24). 
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The  macula  lutea  has  the  most  delicate  anatomical  structure  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  eye,  and  is  hence  also  specially  vulnerable.  We  find  it  therefore  diseased  partic- 
ularly often,  e.  g.,  in  myopia  where  it  participates  in  the  affection  of  the  subjacent  chori- 
oid  (page  445).  But  the  macula  is  also  often  injureii  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  in  any 
way  directly  affected  by  the  agent  causing  the  injury.  Thus  a  circumscribed  affection 
of  the  macula  often  develops  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  or  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  vitreous,  or  in  compression  of  the  eye  by  orbital  tumors.  From  rare- 
faction of  tissue  at  this  spot  [retinitis  atrophicans  centralis]  an  actual  fiole  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  retina.  Under  the  ophthalmoscope,  this  hole  looks  like  a  deep  red  disk 
at  the  site  of  the  macula  (Kuhnt,  EUiab). 

In  the  last-mentioned  forms  of  retinitis — ^namely,  retinitis  syphilitica  and  retinitis 
due  to  dazzling — the  inflammation  has  its  seat  mainly  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina, 
as  is  proved  by  the  changes  simultaneously  taking  place  in  the  pigment  epithelimn 
and,  indeed,  in  the  chorioid  itself.  But  in  the  forms  of  retinitis  first  described  it  is 
mainly  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  that  are  affected. 

Often  enough  cases  of  retinitis  occur  in  which  even  a  careful  examination  of  the 
patient  is  unable  to  demonstrate  any  determining  etiological  factor.  Several  forms, 
which  are,  to  be  sure,  of  rare  occurrence,  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  changes 
in  the  fundus  from  which  they- get  their  names — e.g.,  retinitis  drcinataf  from  the  circle 
of  white  spots  surrounding  the  macula  lutea.     (Fig.  255  B.) 

[Many  regard  retinitis  circinatat.  as  only  a.  variety  of  retinitb  proliWans,  the  dr- 
dnate  white  spots  representing  organized  hemorrhages. — D.] 

A  very  rare  affection  of  the  retina  is  that  occurring  in  children  in  the  first  two  years 
of  life  with  the  following  symptoms:  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  occupied  by  a 
grayish-white  patch  of  the  size  of  the!  papilla,  having  in  its  center  a  small  vividly  red 
spot  like  that  found  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  rest  of  the  fundus  b  normal, 
although  the  papilla  becomes  paler  and  paler  all-the  time  and  finally  altogether  atrophic. 
The  changes  are  always  found  in  both  eyes,  and  are  alike  in  both.  The  children  grad- 
ually become  blind,  and  exhibit  apathy  and  paralytic  weakness  of  the  muscles.  These 
symptoms  increase  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  months  the  children  die.  Autopsy 
shows  changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex  ^  and  descending  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  cause  of  the  disease,  which  sometimes  affects  several  children  of  the  same 
family  and  hence  is  known  as  amaurotic  family  idiocy  (Sachs),  is  unknown.  [The 
disease  attacks  particularly  children  of  Jewish  parentage. — D.] 


II.  Atrophy  op  the  Retina. 

97.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  is  the  result  of  its  protracted  inflamma- 
tion, or  is  the  final  outcome  of  an  embolism  or  a  thrombosis  of  the  retinal 
vessels. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  atrophy  is  characterized  above  all  by  the  stenosis 
of  the  retinal  vessels  (Fig.  257;  F,  Fig.  256  A;  D,  Fig.  256  B),  which  in 
severe  cases  may  amount  to  complete  obliteration,  so  that  the  vessels  are 
either  transformed  into  white  strands  or  have  become  altogether  invisible. 
The  retina  may  look  otherwise  unchanged  and  transparent,  or  it  may  bear 
traces  of  the  antecedent  inflammation.  In  every  case  the  signs  of  a  sec- 
ondary atrophy  can  be  made  out  upon  the  papilla  as  well;  its  outline  is 
indistinct  and  it  is  of  a  pale,  dirty-gray  color  (retinitic  atrophy  of  the  papilla). 

A  special  variety  of  atrophy  which  runs  a  very  chronic  course  is  the 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina   (also   called  retinitis  pigmentosa), 

'  [And  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  (Holden). — D.J 
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Fig.  25o  B. — Retinitis  Circinata. 

Right  eye  of  a  woman  70  years  of  age.  Ereet  image.  The  papilla  and  the  retinal  vesfwls  are 
normal.  The  macula  lutea  and  its  vicinity  are  transformed  into  a  yellowish-gray,  not  sharply  limited 
area  which  i.s  enclosed  by  a  zone  conipoised  of  white  spots.  The  spots  run  together,  to  form  map-like 
figures.    On  the  side  toward  the  papilla  the  spots  are  absent,  .so  that  the  ring  here  is  open. 
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PLATE  II. 


E  F 

[Fig.  250  A. — Changes  ix  Arteriosclerosis.     (After  De  Schweiniti.) 

A,  Normal  fundus.  B  to  F,  successive  changes  occurring  in  arteriosclerosis,  including  pallid  arteries 
(B),  later  assuminga  silver-wire  appearance  (C) ;  indented  veins  (B,  C),  afterward  showing  ainpulliforra 
enlargements  (D,  E) ;  corkscrew  capillaries  (C,  D)  ;  corkscrew  arteries  and  veins  (D,  E) ;  perivasculitis 
(C,  D) ;  sclerosis  of  vessels  (F) ;  oedema  of  disk  (B,  C,  D,  E),  hemorrhages  (C,  F).— D.] 
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PLATE  III. 


[Pig.  256  B.— CsAifass  in  Rmif  al  Vbsbbui.    (After  Wardcmann  in  Pos«y  and  Spiller.) 

A,  Elmbolism  central  artery  \  pariXal,  affecting  only  inferior  branch  (Haab).  B,  Embolism  central 
artery;  total  within  nerve  *  a  ciho-retinal  vessel  supi^ies  a  small  area  of  retina  in  which  function  is 
preserved  (WQrdemann^.  G,  Thrombosis  of  central  vessels  from  mumps  (WOrdemann).  D,  Same  case 
six  months  later,  showing  sclerosis  and  atrophy  (W^rdemann).  £,  Hemorrhages  froca  retinal  veaa«|a 
(Magnus).    F,  Perivasculitis  luetica  (Magnu8).~D.] 
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PLATE  IV. 


[FiQ.  256  C. — Inflammations  of  the  Retina.     (After  Wiirdemann  in  Posey  and  Spiller.) 

A,  CEdema  in  pernicious  amemia  (Oliver).  B,  Leucaemie  retinitis  (Oliver).  C,  Albuminuric  retinitis 
and  neuritis  of  pregnancy  (Wiirdemann).  D,  Albuminuric  retinitis  in  the  negro  (Wiirdemann).  ti. 
Syphilitic  retinitis  (Haab).  F,  Atrophy  of  retina^  chorioid,  and  nerve  following  chono-retinitis  luetics 
(OeUer).— D.] 
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This  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  subjective  symptoms  that  the 
diagnosis  can  be  made  almost  from  them  alone.  The  persons  affected 
with  this  disease,  even  when  still  young,  complain  that  they  see  worse 
whenever  the  illumination  is  reduced,  and  particularly  at  night  (hem- 
eralopia).  This  state  of  things  increases  with  the  age,  so  that  finally 
the  patients  are  no  longer  able  to  go  about  alone  at  night,  whiie  in  the 
daytime  they  still  see  quite  well.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
disclosed  by  the  examination  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  the  field  of  vision,  when  taken  under  good  illumination, 


ruual 


temporal 


Fio.  267. — Rktinitib  PiOMSNToeA.    (In  part  after  Jager.) 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  the  stroma  of  the  chorioid  is  exposed,  so 
that  the  bright-red  chorioidal  vessels  witn  the  darkly  pigmented  intervascular  spaces  are  everywhere 
visible.  For  the  same  reason  numerous  branched,  interconnected  pigment  spots  are  found  in  the 
periphery  of  the  retina.  Thiij  pigmented  sone  extends  in  a 'circle,  although  it  comes  closer  to  the 
papilla  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side,  where,  in  fact,  it  lies  so  far  to  the  periphery  that 
It  19  not  represented  in  the  drawing  at  all.  The  papilla  is  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  color  and  ill 
defined.  Of  the  retinal  vessels,  only  the  main  trunks  are  visible,  and  these,  especially  the  arteries, 
are  greatly  contracted. 

proves  to  be  nearly  normal,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  reduced, 
it  appears  very  much  contracted.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  under-sensitive,  so  that  under 
good  illumination  they  still  perform  their  function  but  do  not  react 
to  weaker  stimuli,  such  as  feebly  illuminated  images  afford.  Later  on, 
the  field  of  vision  shows  itself  so  contracted,  even  under  full  illumina- 
tion, that  orientation  suffers,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  guide  himself 
alone  even  in  daytime.  At  the  same  time  direct  vision  may  still  be  so 
good  that  the  patient  is  able  to  do  fine  work.  Finally,  central  vision 
too  is  lost,  so  that  complete  blindness  supervenes.  This  ordinarily  is 
not  the  case  until  late  in  life  (in  the  sixth  decade  or  later). 
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Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows,  as  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  small  black  spots  in  the  retina 
C' speckled  retina,"  Fig.  257).  These  are  of  branched  shape,  so  that 
they  have  been  compared  to  bone  corpuscles  or  spiders;  they  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  their  processes,  and  are  found  especially 
along  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  they  occupy 
only  the  most  anterior  portion  (periphery)  of  the  visible  fundus;  as  time 
goes  on,  new  spots  keep  forming  farther  and  farther  back,  until  at  length 
they  reach  the  macula  lutea  and  the  papilla.  As  fast  as  the  retina  be- 
comes pigmented,  the  pigment  epi- 
thelium becomes  decolorized,  so 
that  the  chorioidal  vessels  get  to 
be  more  and  more  visible.  With 
the  increasing  pigmentation  of  the 
retina  the  signs  of  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  the  papilla  become  more 
and  more  prominent.  Accordingly, 
what  takes  place  is  a  gradual 
degeneration  of  the  retina  asso- 
ciated with  a  migration  of  pigment 
from  the  pigment  epithelium  into 
the  retina  (Fig.  258).  The  degen- 
eration begins  at  the  periphery 
and  advances  toward  the  center. 
In  the  same  way,  too,  the  retina 
gradually  loses  its  function;  the 
affected  portions  of  it  at  first  are 
simply  less  sensitive  than  before, 
being  still  stimulated  to  action  by 
a  pretty  strong  light;  later  on  they 
become  completely  insensitive. 
The  disease  attacks  both  eyes. 
It  develops  in  childhood,  and  would  seem  to  be  congenital  in  many 
cases,  although  it  usually  is  not  discovered  until  some  time  after 
birth.  Inheritance  plays  a  great  part  in  its  production;  retinitis 
pigmentosa  occurs  frequently  in  brothers  and  sisters,  and  also  in 
several  successive  generations.  The  female  members  of  the  family 
are  less  frequently  affected  than  the  males.  It  is  often  found  at 
the  same  time  with  other  congenital  anomalies,  like  deafness,  mental 
weakness,  harelip,  or  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  or  with  mal- 
formation of  the  eye,  such  as  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  posterior 
polar  cataract,  etc.  After  it  has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  posterior 
cortical  cataract  usually  develops.  In  almost  a  third  of  the  cases  the 
disease  occurs  in  individuals  descended  from  consanguineous  parents. 
Herein  apparently  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  pigmentary  de- 
generation of  the  retina  is  so  frequently  associated  with  other  congeni- 


Fio.    258. — RgrmiTiB    Piomentosa.      Sbction 
THBOUOB  THE  Rbtina.    Magnified  170  X  1. 

The  retina  is  bounded  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face by  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  t,  upon 
its  posterior  surface  by  the  membrana  limitans 
externa,  e:  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  that 
succeeds  the  latter  has  disappeared  altfigether 
as  a  r^ult  of  atrophy.  Succeeding  the  limitans 
interna  is  a  coarse-meshed  network,  a,  which 
has  originated  from  the  supporting  tissue  of  the 
retina.  The  nerve  fibers  and  ganglion  cells, 
which  normally  are  inclosed  in  this  supporting 
tissue,  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
vessels,  however,  can  still  be  seen,  and  are  in- 
closed injpigment.  One  of  them,  a  (very  greatly 
contracted),  has  been  divided  longituolnally; 
another,  g\,  transversely  by  the  section.  The 
succeeding  layers  of  the  retina — namely,  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  r,  the  inner  granular  layer, 
k,  the  outer  molecular  layer,  n,  and  the  outer 
granular  la^-er,  ki, — are  altered,  and  here  and 
there  contain  pigmented  cells. 
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tal  anomalies,  since  these  latter  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  parents. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina, 
and  the  prognosis^  therefore,  is  bad,  since  complete  blindness  inevitably 
supervenes — though  not,  to  be  sure,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  pigmentation  of  the  retina  usually  begins  not  in  the  extreme  periphery  of 
the  fundus  but  about  in  the  equatorial  region.  In  front  of  this  region  the  retina  is  free 
from  black  spots  and  still  performs  its  function.  Hence,  we  find  the  extreme  pe- 
riphery of  the  visual  field  intact  and  separated  from  the  likewise  intact  center  of  the 
field  by  a  blind  zone  {annular  scotoma).  Afterward,  as  the  atrophy  increases,  the  periph- 
ery of  the  retina  also  loses  its  fimction,  so  that  the  small  central  visual  field  alone  is  left. 
The  black  spots  in  pigmentary  degeneration .  of  the  retina  are  not  always  like 
bone  corpuscles,  but  sometimes  are  also  rounded  or  irregular,  like  the  black  spots  in 
chorioiditis.  Their  characteristic  distinguishing  mark  lies  not  so  much  in  their  shape 
as  in  their  situation,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  retina.  This  is  recognized  from 
the  fact  that  the  retinal  vessels,  wherever  they  run  by  the  black  spots,  are  covered 
by  them;  hence,  the  spots  must  lie  in  front  of  the  vessels — i.  e.,  in  the  iimer  layers  of 
the  retina.  (In  the  case  of  pigment  spots  in  the  chorioid  we  can  distinctly  follow  the 
retinal  vessels  in  their  course  over  the  spots.)  Spots  of  pigment  in  the  retina  are  not, 
however,  limited  to  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  latter;  on  the  contrary,  the  mi- 
gration of  pigment  into  the  retina  may  take  place  ultimately  in  every  case  of  retino- 
chorioiditis.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  syphilitic  retino-chorioiditis,  in  which  the 
pigment  in  the  retina  can,  moreover,  assume  the  bone-corpuscle  shape,  so  that  a  picture 
quite  similai*  to  that  of  pigmentary  degeneration  may  be  produced  (F6rster).  In 
chorioiditis,  however,  there  are  also  usually  present  atrophic  changes  (white  spots) 
in  the  chorioid,  whicn  are  wanting  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  [See  Fig.  256  C,  F.]  Never- 
theless, there  are  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  previous  history  and  the  careful  testing  of  the  function.  Compare 
also  remarks  on  Ophthalmia  Hcpatica,  page  442. 

Not  only  is  pigmentation  of  the  retina  not  confined  to  pigmentary  degeneration 
of  this  part,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  degeneration  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  presence  of  pigment.  There  are  cases  of  what  are  called  retinitis  pigmentosa 
sine  pigmento,  in  which  the  same  gradual  attenuation  of  the  retinal  vessels,  progres- 
sive atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  hemeralopia,  and  ultimate  blindness  are  observed 
as  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  only  the  migration  of  pigment  into  the  retina  is  absent. 
These  cases  resemble  congenital  hemeralopia^  in  so  far  as  in  this  also  there  is  hemera- 
lopia without  any  pigmentation  of  the  retina  being  present.  A  further  point  of  resem- 
blance is  that  congenital  hemeralopia  frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  distinction  between  these  cases  and  retinitis  pigmentosa  sine  pig- 
mento  is  that  in  the  former  the  fundus  presents  no  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  retina  or  optic 
nerve,  and  vision  remains  good  throughout  life.  The  condition,  therefore,  is  a  sta- 
tionary one  as  opposed  to  the  slowly  but  surely  progressing  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

An  affection  allied  to  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  retinitis  punctata  albescens  (Gayet, 
Nettleship).  This  in  all  the  rest  of  its  symptoms  agrees  with  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
but  instead  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  retina  shows  hundreds  of  small  white  dots, 
which  are  distributed  pretty  uniformly  over  the  whole  fimdus. 

For  treatment  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  we  may  try  mercury, 
potassium  iodide,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  the  constant  current,  diaphoresis, 
and  the  like.  We  do  this  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient  than  anything  else,  for, 
althoQgh  we  do  sometimes  obtain  an  improvement  of  the  sight,  it  is  only  a  transient  one. 

Anatomical  changes  found  in  inflammation  and  atrophy  of  the  retina  are  as  follows: 

In  inflammation  the  signs  of  inflammatory  cedema  exist,  or  those  of  a  cellular 

infiltration  due  to  extra vasated  white  blood  corpuscles;  also  extravasations  of  blood. 
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The  changes  at  the  same  time  observed  in  the  tissue  elements  of  the  retina  itself  are: 
1.  Fatty  degeneration  both  of  the  nervous  elements  and  of  the  supporting  tissue  of 
the  retina.  2.  Thickening  (sclerosis),  especially  in  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  fiber  layer. 
3.  Free  exudate  under  the  form  of  homogeneous  masses  interposed  between  the  tissue 
elements.  The  three  changes  just  mentioned  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the 
brilliant-white  spots  occurring  in  many  cases  of  retinitis  (particularly  in  retinitis  al- 
buminurica).  4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  supporting  tissue,  which  becomes  the  more 
prominent  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  passes  over  into  atrophy.  5.  Thickening 
of  the  walls  (sclerosis)  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  the  contraction  of  their  lumen 
or  even  to  their  obliteration.  6.  The  migration  of  pigment  cells  into  the  retina.  These 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  pigment  epithelium  from  which  they 
emigrate  into  <he  retina,  where  they  may  undergo  spontaneous  multiplication.  But 
according  to  Krtickmann  they  are  glia  cells  of  the  retina  itself,  which  have  simply 
taken  up  pigment  from  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  (Fig.  258). 

When,  after  protracted  inflammation  the  retina  has  become  perfectly  atrophic, 
it  consists  of  a  reticulum  which  is  derived  from  the  supporting  tissue  and  which  con- 
tains pigment  cells,  but  from  which  the  nervous  elements  have  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  presence.  The  blood-vessels  are  in  great  part  obliterated  and 
converted  into  solid  strands  of  connective  tissue. 

Many  pathological  changes  in  the  retina  do  not  originate  in  it,  but  are  derived 
from  an  aflection  of  the  chorioid,  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  retina.  If  we  divide  the  ciliary  vessels  in  rabbits  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
circulation  in  the  chorioid,  degeneration  of  the  retina  ensues,  with  migration  of  pig- 
ment into  the  latter  (Wagenmann).  [So,  too,  chorioidal  exudates  are  associated  with 
inflammation  and.  adhesion  of  the  overlying  retina. — D.J 

III.  Detachment  op  the  Retina. 

96.  Detachment  of  the  retina  (ablatio  sive  amoiio  retinos)  is  diag- 
nosticated by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  shows  the  detached 
retina  under  the  guise  of  a  delicate  gray  membrane  that  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  normal  fundus  and  projects  forward  into  the  vitreous 
(Fig.  259).  Exteriorly  the  eye*  looks  normal,  only  the  anterior  chamber 
is  often  strikingly  deep  and  the  tension  is  also  diminished. 

The  detachment  of  the  retina  is  at  first  partial — i.  e.,  is  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  retina.  It  may  develop  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the 
retina,  but  most  often  at  its  upper  part  and  usually  (in  case  it  is  caused  by 
fluid)  changes  its  place  afterward,  for,  as  the  subretinal  fluid  sinks  on 
account  of  its  weight,  it  depresses  the  detachment  gradually  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye;  hence  detachments  of  the  retina  are  most  frequently 
found  low  down,  although  their  original  situation  very  often  was  at  some 
other  spot  in  the  fundus. 

Every  detachment  of  the  retina  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and 
finally  becomes  total.  In  the  latter  case  we  find  the  retina  pushed  for- 
ward en  masse,  and  connected  with  its  bed  at  two  points  only — at 
the  papilla  and  at  the  ora  serrata.  Then  the  detached  retina  forms  a 
plaited  funnel,  beginning  at  the  papilla  and  opening  out  in  front,  a 
shape  which  Arlt  has  well  compared  to  that  of  the  flower  of  a  convol- 
vulus (see  Figs.  179,  209  and  210). 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  detachment  of  the  retina  consist  in  the 
disturbance  of  vision  that  it  causes.    This  is  characterized  above  all  by 
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a  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  which  is  often  perceived  as  a  positive 
phenomenon  by  the  patient.  A  dark  cloud  lies  over  a  part  of  the  field  of 
vision,  corresponding  in  location  to  the  detached  portion  of  the  retina, 
which  has  partially  or  entirely  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  If,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case,  the  detachment  lies  below,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dark  curtain  which  veils  from  him  the  upper  part  of  objects.  For 
instance,  he  does  not  see  the  head  of  a  man  standing  in  front  of  him. 


Fio.  259. — Serous  Detachment  of  the  Retina  in  Myopia. 

A  woman  of  sixty-two.  having  previously  been  very  myopic,  bad  for  four  yean  suffered  from  a 
cataract  in  tbe  right  eve.    After  the  removal  of  the  cataract  by  operation,  the  lower  half  of  the  retina 

E roved  to  be  detached,  thrown  into  fold^i,  and  tremulous.  The  upper  border  of  the  detached  retina 
ly  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla,  and  concealed  it.  To  the  outer  side  the  detachment  is  sharply 
demarcated  from  the  normal  fundus,  while  to  the  inner  aide  it  spreads  out  quite  ^adually  into  two  or 
three  flat  folds.  On  the  crests  of  the  folds  the  detached  retina  looks  lighter  than  m  the  depressions  be- 
tween them.  The  retinal  vei»selfl  running  downward  from  the  papilla  soon  after  th«y  start  disappear 
behind  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  detached  portion  of  the  retma,  and  are  apparently  interrupted 
at  this  spot.  In  their  subsequent  cour{>e  they  are  distinguished  by  the  remarkably  sharp  bends  they 
make  and  which  follow  the  folds  of  the  detached  retina.  The  outer  side  of  the  optic  disk  is  bordered 
by  a  white  atrophic  crescent,  which  is  about  half  the  width  of  the  papilla,  and  is  attributable  to  the 
myopia  pre-existing  in  the  eye.  The  outlines  both  of  this  papilla  and  the  crescent  are  hasy.  The  rest 
of  the  fundus  is  tessellated — i.  e.,  displays  the  chorioidal  vessels  and  the  dark  intervascular  spaces. 

Hence,  the  examination  of  the  field  of  vision  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  diagnosis  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  Direct  vision  is  preserved  as 
long  as  the  detachment  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea. 

Etiology. — The  retina  simply  lies  upon  the  chorioid  without  being 
connected  with  it  anywhere  except  at  the  papilla  and  the  ora  serrata. 
In  the  dissected  eye  it  can  be  lifted  from  its  bed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
In  the  li\'ing  eye  the  retina  is  kept  pressed  against  the  chorioid  by  the 
vitreous.    A  detachment  of  the  retina,  therefore,  is  possible  only  when 
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either  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vitreous  ceases  to  act,  or  when  the 
retina  is  pushed  from  its  bed  by  a  force,  greater  than  this  pressure. 

(a)  The  former  variety  of  detachment  occurs  when  through  disease 
of  the  vitreous  the  pressure  exerted  by  it  is  diminished  or  becomes  ab- 
solutely negative — i.  e.,  is  converted  into  a  traction.  This  occurs:  L 
When  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  vitreous  has  escaped,  in  the  case  of  in- 
juries or  of  operations.  2.  When  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  is  produced 
on  account  of  some  disease  of  it.  The  most  frequent  cases  of  this  sort 
are  those  in  which  the  formation  of  exudates  has  taken  place  in  the 
vitreous  in  irido-cyclitis  or  irido-chorioiditis.  When  these  exudates  be- 
come organized  and  shrink  they  draw  the  retina,  to  whose  surface  they 
are  attached  in  places,  away  from  the  chorioid.  This  form  of  detach- 
ment, it  is  true,  can  not  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  inasmuch  as 
the  media  are  too  cloudy,  but  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  means 
of  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  and  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  from  the  chorioid  by  alterations  taking 
place  in  the  vitreous,  fluid  transuded  from  the  chorioidal  vessels  collects 
between  the  retina  and  the  chorioid,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure 
set  up  beneath  the  retina  by  reason  of  its  detachment.  This  subretinal 
fluid  is  a  quite  albuminous,  usually  rather  yellow  serum,  and  hence 
detachments  of  the  retina  of  this  sort  are  called  serous. 

In  high  myopia  a  serous  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  can  be 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  259),  often  occurs  without  there 
having  been  any  antecedent  inflammation.  It  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  very  near-sighted  eyes.  The  way 
in  which  the  detachment  is  produced  has  not  yet  been  altogether  cleared 
up.  Most  probably  in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  vitreous.  Such  changes  consisting  of  floating  opacities  and 
liquefaction,  can  actually  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the 
myopic  eye.  The  same  is  conjecturally  true  of  the  so-called  senile 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  elderly  people 
without  any  special  cause  and  which  should  probably  be  attributed  to 
senile  changes  taking  place  in  the  vitreous. 

(6)  Much  less  frequent  are  those  cases  in  which  the  separation  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  an  active  propulsion  of  the  retina  away  from 
the  chorioid.  The  causes  of  such  a  propulsion  are:  L  An  acute  pro- 
cess of  exudation  from  the  chorioid,  as  occurs  in  purulent  chorioiditis 
and  in  phlegmons  in  the  prbit.  2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  chorioidal 
vessels,  whether  spontaneous  or  due  to  injury.  3.  Tumors  of  the 
chorioid  or  of  the  retina,  and  also  a  cysticercus  developing  beneath  the 
retina. 

The  treatment  in  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  must  seek  to  se- 
cure the  absorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  purely  medicinal  treatment,  i.  e.,  by  diaphoresis,  by  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives or  preparations  of  iodine,  and  by  subconjunctival  injections 
of  salt  solution  (see  page  63) ;    also,  in  case  it  is  tolerated  by  the  eye, 
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by  a  pressure  bandage  applied  with  moderate  firmness.  Of  operative 
procedures,  may  be  mentioned  the  superficial  cauterization  of  the  sclera 
with  the  galvanocautery,  after  the  sclera  at  the  site  of  the  detachment 
has  been  exposed  by  dissecting  up  the  conjunctiva;  also  puncture  of 
the  sclera  (see  §  155)  for  withdrawing  the  subretinal  fluid  directly. 
We  undertake  puncture  of  the  sclera  when  the  other  measures  have 
failed  us,  or  when  at  the  start  we  are  dealing  with  a  baggy  detachment 
produced  by  a  large  amount  of  fluid.  The  puncture  is  made  at  the 
spot  where  the  detachment  is  most  pronounced,  for  which  purpose 
the  site  and  extent  of  the  detachment  must  have  been  precisely  de- 
termined beforehand  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Only  as 
much  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  as  will  flow  off  spontaneously.  Punc- 
ture, may  if  necessary  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  every  form  of  treatment  the  patient  should  keep  to  his  bed  for 
several  weeks,  since  the  detachment  is  increased  in  size  by  movements 
of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that  patients  with  detachment  of  the  retina 
generally  state  that  they  see  best  in  the  morning  after  prolonged  rest 
in  bed,  and  that  their  sight  gets  worse  again  as  the  day  passes. 

By  these  methods  of  treatment  it  is  generally  possible  in  recent 
and  not  too  excessive  cases  of  separation  of  the  retina  to  obtain  an  im- 
provement of  the  sight  by  partial  attachment  of  the  retina,  and  in  es- 
pecially favorable  cases  even  to  cause  the  detachment  to  disappear 
completely.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  these 
good  results  are  lasting.  As  a  rule,  after  some  time  the  separation 
develops  anew,  and  ultimately  in  spite  of  all  our  therapeutic  endeavors 
becomes  total,  so  that  the  prognosis  of  retinal  detachment  in  general 
must  be  characterized  as  very  unfavorable.  The  cause  of  the  recur- 
rences lies  in  the  fact  that  no  treatment  is  able  to  do  away  with  the 
lesion  which  usually  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble — namely,  the 
altered  state  of  the  vitreous.  In  inveterate  cases  or  in  total  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  we  had  better  abstain  from  any  form  of  treatment. 
In  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  cataract  usually  develops  later 
on,  the  eye  becomes  soft,  and  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
supervenes.  Moreover,  iritis  is  not  infrequent  in  eyes  with  detachment 
of  the  retina. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  by  means  of  a  neoplasm,  enucleation 
of  the  eye  must  be  performed.  A  cysticercus  occurring  beneath  the 
retina,  may  be  extracted  by  an  incision  into  the  sclera,  and  the  eye  may 
thus  be  preserved  in  a  condition  serviceable  for  vision. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  retina,  being  pushed  forward,  exhibit  a  lower  degree 
of  refraction  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus;  they  are,  in  fact,  generally  very  hypermetropic. 
On  account  of  this  difference  of  refraction  one  can  not,  using  the  erect  image,  see  the 
detached  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  retina  distinctly  at  the  same  time;  it  being 
possible  to  do  this  only  by  means  of  the  indirect  method.  In  order  to  examine  with 
the  erect  image,  we  had  best  hold  the  mirror  some  distance  off  when  looking  into  the 
eye;  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  place  a  convex  lens  (e.  g.,  one  of  +  3  D)  behind 
the  mirror.  If  the  retina  is  pushed  very  far  forward  it  can  actually  be  seen  by 
36 
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lateral  illiimination  when  the  pupil  is  dilated;  a  gray  membrane,  with  the  charac- 
teristic retinal  vessels,  being  recognized  deep  down  in  the  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  a  detachment  differs  according  as  the  case  is 
one  of  serous  detachment  or  of  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  or  a  cysticercus. 

In  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  from  the  chorioid,  the  pigment  epithelium 
remains  in  its  place  upon  the  latter.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  at  first  transparent, 
but  very  quickly  becomes  cloudy,  because  it  is  separated  from  the  chorioid,  which  in 
great  part  provides  for  its  nutrition.  The  detached  retina,  accordingly,  has  a  light, 
rather  transparent  gray  color  and  a  dull  luster.  If  some  blood  is  mixed  with  the  sub- 
retinal  senun,  the  detachment  acquires  a  greenish  tinge.  The  retina  lies  in  folds  of 
greater  or  less  size,  whose  tops  show  a  whitish  sheen;  and  it  shakes  all  over  when  the 
eye  is  moved.  The  gray  hue  and  dull  luster,  the  folds,  and  the  tremulousness  of  the 
detached  retina  justify  the  comparison  made  between  it  and  a  gray  silk  or  satin  fabric. 

A  thing  that  especially  characterizes  a  detached  retina  is  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  blood-vessels  that  run  over  it.  Inasmuch  as  these  follow  the  folds  of  the  retina, 
they  are  very  tortuous,  and  some  of  their  bends  are  entirely  concealed  between  the 
folds.  The  blood-vessels  are  dark  red,  indeed  almost  black,  as  though  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  them  had  been  altered  in  character.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
dark  color  being  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood-vessels  are  in  part  at  least  seen 
by  transmitted  light,  since  some  light  always  passes  through  the  detached  retina  and 
is  then  reflected  from  the  more  posteriorly  placed  chorioid.  The  blood-vessels,  con- 
sequently, look  dark  for  the  same  reason  that  opacities  in  the  media  appear  black. 

The  sides  of  the  detachment  may  merge  by  a  gradual  slope  into  the  surrounding 
retina,  or  they  may  be  baggy  and  overhanging.  In  extensive  detachments  the  papilla 
is  partly  or  wholly  concealed  by  the  overhanging  retina.  Very  flat  detachments  are 
rather  hard  to  diagnosticate.  In  this  case  the  red  hue  of  the  fundus  shows  a  slight 
gray  cloudiness  in  the  parts  affected,  and  is  traversed  by  low  folds  of  a  rather  lighter 
gray;  but  the  main  thing  that  enables  the  diagnosis  of  detachment  to  be  made  is  the 
unusual  tortuosity  and  the  dark  color  of  the  vessels.  When  there  is  a  flat  detachment 
in  the  region  of  the  macula,  we  can  sometimes  see  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
macula  a  pale-red  spot  in  the  detached  retina. 

The  detached  retina  sometimes  exhibits  white  patches,  extravasations  of  blood, 
or  pigmented  spots.  Particularly  often  there  is  found  a  rent  in  it  {ruptura  retina). 
The  rent  lies  generally  in  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  and  most  frequently  in  its  upper 
part.  The  edges  of  the  tear  gape  and  are  frequently  everted,  so  that  we  can  see  between 
them  for  quite  a  long  distance  the  more  posteriorly  placed  chorioid.  The  latter  owing 
to  its  vivid  red  color  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  gray  of  the  detached  retina. 
According  to  Leber,  rupture  of  the  retina  plays  an  important  part  in  producing  detach- 
ment in  myopic  eyes,  liquefied  vitreous  passing  through  the  rupture  and  beneath  the 
retina.  This  accounts  not  only  for  the  detachment  itself  but  also  for  its  sudden  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  objects  frequently  appear  crooked 
{metamorphopsia),  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  percipient  retinal  ele- 
ments. [See  page  106.]  Photopsia,  too,  is  often  caused  by  the  traction  upon  the  retina, 
and  often  gives  the  first  warning  of  the  advent  of  the  detachment. 

The  retina,  when  but  recently  separated,  retains  for  some  time  its  sensitiveness 
to  light,  and,  if  it  soon  becomes  re-attached,  may  resume  its  function  perfectly.  Thus 
there  Ib  a  possibility  afforded  of  a  cure  of  the  detachment  in  respect  to  function  as  well 
as  in  other  regards.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  sight  improves  very  much, 
although  the  detachment  remains  and  is  not  diminished  in  size.  Such  an  apparent 
cure  is  brought  about,  whenever  the  detachment,  after  occupying  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea,  afterward  settles  lower  down,  so  that  the  macula  resumes  its  function,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a  peripheral  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  that  causes  but  little  disturbance. 
But  a  real  spontaneous  cure  of  retinal  detachment  by  re-attachment  of  the  retina  does 
occur.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  rare.  Moreover  it  is  imperfect  in  this  regard;  first, 
that  the  attachment  is  ordinarily  not  complete  and,  second,  that  the  attached  portion 
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of  the  retina  is  so  greatly  damaged  as  to  have  very  little  functional  power.  Aa  a  rule 
such  a  re-«ttachment  can  readily  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  fundus 
in  the  region  concerned  is  spotted,  as  in  old  chorioiditis,  owing  to  partial  disappear- 
ance of  the  pigment  epithelium,  and  is  quite  frequently  traversed  by  rectilinear  strise, 
which  are  either  pure  white  or  hned  with  pigment,  and  which  lie  back  of  the  retinal 
vessels  (retinal  strands,  retinitis  striata).  The  whole  affected  area  is  demarcated  from 
the  remaining,  normal  fimdus  by  a  sharp,  usually  curved  line,  which  is  yellowish  or 
gray  and  is  encompassed  by  pigment. 

After  a  detachment  has  lasted  some  time,  the  retina  becomes  entirely  atrophic. 
It  has  then  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light,  and,  moreover,  becomes  again  transparent. 


Pig.  260. — Ctsticbhcds  SuBRBTiNiiLzs  in  a  Woman  Twenty-bix  Yeabs  of  Age,  who  had  noiiceo 
A  Sudden  Diminution  in  her  Sight  Two  Months  previous. 

The  papilla  is  encompawied  on  its  outer  and  lower  side  by  an. irregular  crescent.  The  renon  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is  occupied  by  a  bladder-like  detachment  of  the  retina.  This  detachment 
has  a  faiut-eray  hue,  and  allows  the  red  of  the  fundus  to  appear  through  it,  although  dullv.  The  edge 
of  the  bladder  shows  a  li^ht-gray,  silky  luster,  while  in  the  center  of  the  bladder  a  bright  yellowish- 
white  speck  is  visible,  which  corresponds  to  the  animal's  head.  The  retinal  vessels  run  up  upon  the 
bladder  without  showing  any  marked  bend  &h  they  pass  its  ed^cs.  The  bladder  displays  active  spon- 
taneous  movements,  in  which  the  central  white  speck  changes  it«  position,  shape,  and  siise.  Between 
the  papilla  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  bladder  is  an  irregular,  light-colored  speck  in  the  retina  lying 
beneath  a  small  retinal  vessel.  The  upper  part  of  the  fundus  is  of  a  uniform  red,  the  lower  is  somewhat 
albinotic,  so  that  the  dark  chorioidal  vessels  stand  out  distinctly  upon  the  bnght-red  blackground. 

At  the  same  time  the  recognition  of  the  detachment  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
becomes  more  difficult,  being  now  made  mainly  from  the  anomalous  characters  pre- 
sented by  the  vessels.  For  detachment  of  the  retina  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  ckorioid, 
see  page  455. 

In  cysticercus  subreiiruilis  a  rounded,  rather  sharply  circiunscribed  detachment 
is  found,  beneath  which  may  be  recognized  the  bluish-gray  cysticercus  bladder  with 
its  lighter  colored  margin  (Fig.  260).  The  detached  retina  is  not  tremulous,  but  spon- 
taneous movements  may  be  made  out  through  it  taking  place  in  the  bladder. 

In  its  later  stages  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  whatever  its  origin,  is  frequently 
made  inaccessible  to  observation  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  owing  to  turbidity  of  the 
media,  especially  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  and  hence  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  difficult 
or  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  upon  two  factors — ^upon 
the  field  of  vision  and  the  intra-ocular  tension.    If  qualitative  vision  is  lost  on  account 
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of  the  turbidity  of  the  media,  the  field  of  vision  must  be  tested  with  the  candle  flame 
in  a  darkened  room  (see  Remarks  under  §§  156  and  157).  In  detachment  of  the  retina 
a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  field  will  then  be  found.  The  intra-ocular  tension 
in  detachment  of  the  retina  is  generally  reduced,  because  the  volume  of  vitreous  is 
diminished;  for  the  same  reason  the  anterior  chamber  is  often  found  to  be  deepened, 
because  the  lens  has  sunk  backward.  When  in  advanced  cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  iriuo- 
chorioiditis,  or  compUcated  cataract  we  find  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  reduction 
of  the  tension,  we  are  warned  that  complete  blindness  due  to  total  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  imminent. 

In  that  form  of  detachment  of  the  retina  which  is  produced  by  active  propulsion 
of  the  retina  away  from  the  chorioid,  the  tension  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  is  in- 
creased. Hence,  increase  of  tension  with  detachment  of  the  retina  is  in  doubtful  cases 
an  argument  that  an  intra-ocular  tumor  is  the  cause  of  the  detachment  (Von  Graefe). 

Among  the  causes  of  detachment  of  the  retina  must  be  mentioned  scars  that  re- 
main after  perforating  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  sclera.  Such  scars  may  be  produced 
by  accidental  tramnatism  or  by  operation  (page  336).  They  attach  the  retina  to  the 
chorioid  and.  the  sclera,  and  by  their  subsequent  contraction  cause  a  strain  upon  the 
retina  that  leads  to  its  detaclnnent  from  its  bed. 

IV.  Glioma  of  the  Retina. 

99.  Glioma  is  the  only  neoplasm  which  occurs  in  the  retina.  It  is 
found  only  in  children.  In  a  case  of  it  the  parents  notice  that  a  bright, 
whitish,  or  golden-yellow  reflex  emanates  from  the  pupil,  which  some- 
times even  is  noticeable  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  the  disease  since 
the  time  of  Beer  has  been  known  as  amaurotic  cat^s  eye;  amaurotic, 
because  the  eye  is  blind;  and  cat's  eye,  because  it  shines  like  cats'  eyes 
in  the  dark.  If  such  an  eye  is  examined  by  focal  illumination,  we  recog- 
nize as  the  cause  of  the  reflex  a  light-colored  nodular  mass  (the  degen- 
erated retina)  situated  behind  the  lens  and  covered  over  with  minute 


The  subsequent  course  of  the  glioma  shows  the  same  stages  that  we 
have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  case  of  chorioidal  tumors  (see  page  453). 
In  the  first  stage,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent;  the  disease  mani- 
fests itself  only  in  the  light  colored  reflex  and  the  blinding  of  the  eye. 
The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  increase  of 
tension.  The  eye  becomes  irritated  and  painful,  and  the  child  begins 
to  suffer.  Afterward,  in  the  third  stage,  the  tumor  grows  out  from  the 
eye,  first  of  all  along  the  optic  nerve,  then  in  other  places  as  well,  par- 
ticularly through  the  cornea  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  eye  at  length  is 
transformed  into  a  large,  ulcerated,  painful,  and  readily  bleeding  mass, 
which  fills  the  whole  orbit  and  projects  out  between  the  lids.  In  the 
fourth  stage  the  tumor  spreads  to  remote  organs.  Through  transfer 
by  continuity  it  passes  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain;  and  by  way 
of  metastasis  it  spreads  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also 
to  the  most  various  internal  organs  (most  frequently  to  the  liver).  The 
children  finally  die  either  from  exhaustion  of  from  the  spread  of  the 
neoplasm  to  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease from  its  very  outset  to  its  fatal  termination  usually  extends  over 
several  years. 
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Glioma,  as  a  rule,  attacks  only  one  eye,  although  numerous  bilat- 
eral cases  have  also  been  seen.  It  is  found  in  children  only,  and  mostly 
before  the  fifth  year  of  life.  Often  it  is  observed  at  such  an  early  age 
that  its  beginning  must  be  dated  back  to  fetal  life.  This,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  several  children  in  the  same  family  are  one  after  another 
affected  with  glioma,  would  argue  that  the  cause  of  it  is  in  many  cases 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  congenital  vice  of  development. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  promptest  possible  removal  of  the 
neoplasm.  So  long  as  the  growth  is  still  confined  to  the  eyeball,  it 
is  sufficient  to  enucleate  the  latter, 
in  doing  which  we  take  care  to 
divide  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back 
as  possible.  In  such  cases  we  may 
hope  for  a  permanent  cure.  When 
the  tumor  has  perforated  the  eye- 
ball and  is  growing  outside  of  it, 
but  is  still  confined  to  the  orbit, 
complete  removal  of  the  neoplasm 
can  still  be  attained  through  exen- 
teration of  the  orbit  (see  §  167). 
But  in  this  case  rapid  recurrences 
both  in  loco  and  in  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  seldom  fail  to 
occur.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such 
cases  the  operation  is  indicated, 
because  by  the  removal  of  the  local 
focus  of  disease  the  child  is  spared 
much  suffering. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable  only  when  the 
operation  is  performed  very  early. 

Glioma  retinae  (Virchow),  in  contra- 
distinction to  intra-ocular  sarcomata,  is 
never  pigmented.  It  develops  ordinarily 
from  the  two  granular  layers  of  the  retina 
and  mainly  from  the  inner  granular  layer. 

The  tumor  is  composed  of  small  cells  and  a  very  soft  basement  substance  (Fig.  262). 
The  cells  consist  of  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  very  scanty  amount  of  protoplasm 
which  in  many  spots  possesses  minute  processes. 

In  many  cases  we  find  cells  having  the  shape  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  arranged 
about  an  open  space,  so  that  the  whole  is  like  the  cross  section  of  a  gland  tubule  (rosettes 
of  Wintersteiner;  Fig.  262).  The  multiplication  of  the  tumor  cells  takes  place  mainly 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  numerous  wide  blood-vessels.  Here,  therefore,  are 
situated  the  youngest  cells,  which  keep  pushing  the  older  ones  further  and  further 
away  from  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  older  cell-layers  consequently  undergo  necrosis. 
Thus  in  many  cases  the  structure  of  the  tumor  becomes  tubular,  the  vessels  being 
surrounded  by  envelopes  of  living  cells  and  lying  with  these  cells  in  the  midst  of  a 
necrotic  mass.  The  process  of  overgrowth  of  the  retina  leads  to  its  irregular  thicken- 
ing, and  consequently  to  folding  and  detachment  of  it;   but  in  many  cases,  as  Fig.  261 


Fio.  261. — Glioma  or  the  Retina. 
Magnified  2X1. 

The  glioma  ha.<i  spread  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  retina.  The  latter  on  its  nasal  aide, 
n,  has  been  completely  consimied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  growth,  while  on  the  temporal 
side,  /,  the  external  retinal  layers  are  still  in 
places  preserved  (at  a).  The  pseudoplasm  also 
covers  the  optic  papilla,  N,  into  the  excavation 
of  which  it  penetrates.  In  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  vitreous  lie  isolated  nodules,  the 
largest  of  which,  k,  is  connected  with  the  ora 
serrata.  The  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball 
shows  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  tension;  that 
is,  shows  on  the  nasal  side  the  apposition  of  the 
root  of  the  iris  to  the  srlero-comeal  junction, 
while  at  the  point  corresponding  to  this  on  the 
temporal  side  the  precursor  of  a  staphyloma 
in  teres  lare  can  be  perceived  under  the  form  of 
an  excavation,  6. 
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shows,  the  detachment  may  for  a  long  time  remain  confined  to  a  small  circumscribed 
spot.  Neoplasm  germs  pass  from  the  degenerated  retina  both  into  the  chorioid  and 
into  the  vitreous,  where  they  subsequently  develop  into  small  independent  nodules 
(A;,  Fig.  261). 

That  a  congenital  morbid  disposition  very  often  lies  at  the  bottom  of  glioma  is 
shown  by  the  following  interesting  observation  which  I  once  made:  A  mother  brought 
her  four-year-old  son  into  the  clinic  with  a  glioma  of  the  right  eye.  According  to  her 
statement,  this  had  existed  for  only  a  year,  but  it  was  already  far  advanced;  the  eye- 
ball, as  a  whole,  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  pseudoplasm  was  growing  out  from 
it  into  the  orbit.  The  entire  orbital  contents  were  removed,  but  nevertheless  the  child 
died  half  a  year  afterward  with  brain  s3rmptoms,  while  at  the  same  time  a  new  tumor 

could  be  felt  in  the  orbit.  Some  months  afterward 
the  mother  brought  the  next  child,  a  two-year-old 
boy,  with  the  statement  that  he  had  been  blind  in 
the  right  eye  since  birth,  although  it  was  only 
recently  that  she  had  noticed  an  enlargement  of 
the  eye.  This  child  likewise  had  a  glioma  of  the 
right  eye,  and  also  died  of  a  recurrence  about  a  year 
after  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Soon 
afterward  the  woman  brought  me  her  last  child, 
then  only  a  few  months  old,  full  of  fear  lest  this 
one,  too,  might  be  the  victim  of  the  same  frightful 
disease,  because  she  had  noticed  in  its  left  eye  an 
appearance  var3ring  from  the  usual.  This  child, 
howeyer,  did  not  have  a  glioma,  but  a  typical, 
congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  downward  as  well  as 
a  coloboma  of  the  chorioid. 

The  features  of  amaurotic  cat's  eye  may  be 
produced  not  only  by  glioma,  but  also  by  exudate 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  Such  cases  are 
often  hard  to  distinguish  from  glioma,  and  are 
hence  designated  by  the  name  of  peeudo-glioma 
(see  page  449). 

Injuries  of  the  Retina. — Ruptures  of  the 
retiria  occur  in  consequence  of  contusions  of  the 
eyeball,  even  without  perforation  of  the  remaining 
tunics  of  the  eyeball;  but  these  cases  of  isolated 
laceration  of  the  retina  are  extremely  rare.  The 
retina  is  much  harder  to  tear  than  the  chorioid, 
since  in  ruptures  of  the  latter  the  retina  is  generally 
found  to  be  uninjured.  Less  infrequent  are  the  spontaneous  ruptures  of  the  retina 
in  detachment  of  the  latter. 

A  transient  alteration  of  the  retina  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball  is  the  commotio 
retincB,  described  by  Berlin.  This  is  characterized  by  a  milk-white  cloudiness  of  the 
retina,  which  occupies  either  tlie  vicinity  of  the  papilla  or  that  part  of  the  retina  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  felt.  In  many  cases  also 
the  spot  diametrically  opposite  is  found  to  be  clouded.  At  the  same  time  a  moderate 
reduction  of  central  vision  and  often  also  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  are  present. 
The  clouding  of  the  retina  disappears  after  some  days,  and  with  it  also  disappears  the 
disturbance  of  vision  that  is  produced.  Probably  the  condition*  in  question  is  one  of 
oedema  of  the  retina. 

[Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Retina: — Congenital  aplasia  or  absence  of  the 
retinal  vessels  (with  aplasia  of  the  optic  disk)  has  been  observed  in  anencephalia  and 
microphthalmus,  and  as  a  very  rare  anomaly  in  eyes  that  exteriorly  appear  normal. 
Other  anomalies  are  sac-like  protrusions  of  the  retina  at  the  macida  and  coloboma 
of  the  retina  (see  page  460). — D.J 


Fio.  262. — Glioma  Retinae.     (After 
Wintersteiner.)    Magnified  500  X  1. 

The  tumor  consists  of  cells  which 
have  a  single  nucleus,  and  surrounding 
the  latter  a  verv  thin,  often  scarcely 
visible,  protoplasmic  body.  The 
left  half  of  the  drawing  is  occupied 
by  a  structure  which  resembles  the 
cross  section  of  a  tubular  gland.  Sur- 
rounding its  lumen  are  long  cylin- 
drical cells,  whose  nuclei  lie  at  their 
peripheral  extremities  (rod  and  cone 
granules).  The  centrally  directed  ex- 
tremities of  the  cells  are  bounded  by 
a  clear-cut  line,  the  membraua  limi- 
tans  externa.  From  this  latter  Rhort 
conical  processes  of  protoplasm  (rudi- 
mentary rods  and  cones)  project  into 
the  lumen  of  the  ccland-like  structure. 
Right  below  the  latter  lies  a  rather 
large,  elliptical,  very  lustrous  body — 
one  of  those  hyaline  concretions  that 
sometimes  occur  in  gliomata. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

Anatomy. 

100.  The  optic  nerve  (nervus  opticus)  collects  its  fibers  from  the 
retina,  and  passes  from  the  eye  through  the  orbit  and  through  the  op- 
tic foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Hence,  three  divisions  are 
distinguished  in  the  optic  nerve:  (a)  The  intra-ocular  termination, 
which  is  found  within  the  sclera;  (6)  the  orbital  portion  from  the  eye- 
ball to  the  optic  foramen;  and  (c)  the  intracranial  portion  from  the 
optic  foramen  to  the  chiasm. 

(a)  Introrocular  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

To  get  from  the  retina  to  the  exterior  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve 
must  pierce  the  chorioid  and  sclera.  The  spot  where  this  takes  place 
lies  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  (Fig.  145). 
The  opening  in  the  sclera  through  which  the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye 
is  called  the  foramen  sclerse,  and  really  consists  of  a  short  canal  (sclerot- 
ico-chorioidal  canal) ;  the  segment  of  the  optic  nerve  lodged  in  this  is 
its  intra-scleral  portion.  Accurately  speaking,  a  complete  aperture 
for  the  optic  nerve  exists  neither  in  the  sclera  nor  in  the  chorioid,  but  the 
two  membranes  conduct  themselves  as  follows:  The  external  lamellsB 
of  the  sclera,  which  occupy  about  two  thirds  of  its  thickness,  are  not 
perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  but  are  reflected  backward  upon  it 
to  form  its  exterior  sheath  (Fig.  263,  D).  The  innermost  lamellae  of 
the  sclera,  on  the  contrary,  stretch  over  the  foramen  sclerse,  and  are 
perforated  by  numerous  openings  designed  for  the  passage  of  the  sep- 
arate funiculi  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  a  similar  fashion,  a  few  fibrous 
bands  from  the  chorioid  are  also  continued  over  the  foramen  sclerae. 
Within  the  latter,  therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  traversed  by  numerous 
septa  of  tough  connective  tissue.  These  form  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
which  bridges  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is 
everyivhere  pierced  by  funiculi  of  the  optic  nerve.  (Seen  in  sagittal  or 
longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  263,  in  frontal  or  cross  section  in  Fig.  266.) 

If  we  look  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  in  longitudinal  section,  we 
see  that  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  sclera  it  is  narrowed  down  in 
conical  shape  (Figs.  263,  264),  so  that  the  spot  corresponding  to  the 
lamina  cribrosa  is  the  slenderest  portion  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  narrow- 
ing of  the  optic  nerve  appears  still  more  marked  when  we  consider  that 
at  the  Site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  connective-tissue  septa  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  and  of  large  size.    The  space  left  for  the  nervous 
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constituents  of  the  optic  nerve  is  hence  very  considerably  reduced  at 
this  spot.  (Compare  Fig.  265  ^vith  Fig.  266.)  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  can  go  through  this  narrow  passage? 
A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  fresh  optic  nerve  gives  the 
explanation  of  this.  Such  a  section  shows  the  nerve  to  be  white  as  far 
as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  in  front  of  it  it  is  of  a  translucent  gray. 
The  white  hue  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  extra-ocular  portion  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  optic-nerve  fibers  here  are  medullated,  and 
therefore  opaque  (Fig.  264).  In  their  passage  through  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa the  nerve  fibers  lose  their  medulla,  and  consequently  become 
transparent;  hence,  the  translucent,  gray  appearance  of  the  head  of 
the  optic  nerve.  With  the  loss  of  the  medulla  the  diameter  of  each 
individual  nerve  fiber  diminishes  very  considerably,  so  that  their  ag- 
gregate bulk  finds  room  in  the  narrow  foramina  of  the  lamina  crib- 
rosa. 

The  lamina  cribrosa  plays  an  important  part  in  pathological  pro- 
cesses. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  weakest  spot  of  all  the  timics  of 
the  eye,  being  here  constituted  only  by  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
sclera  (together  with  a  few  fibers  of  the  chorioid),  which,  moreover, 
are  perforated  by  the  foramina  for  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Hence,  in  case  of  increase  of  tension,  this  spot  is  the  first 
to  give  way.  In  the  normal  eye  the  lamina  cribrosa  runs  straight, 
or  with  but  a  slight  backward  curvature,  across  the  optic  nerve. 
With  increase  of  tension,  it  recedes  more  and  more,  and  thus  forms 
the  glaucomatous  excavation.  A  second  reason  for  the  production  of 
pathological  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the  foramen  sclerae,  and 
particularly  within  the  limits  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  optic  nerve  is 
tightly  inclosed  between  firm,  fibrous  walls,  a  thing  that  occurs  at  no 

Explanation  or  Fig.  z63. — Longitudinal  Section  Through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Magnified  60  X  1. 

In  its  passage  through  the  sclerotico-chorioidal  canal  the  optic  nerve  shows  an  irregular  conical 
contraction.  The  fibers  of  the  nerve  are  collected  into  bundles,  n.  separated  by  septa,  t.  Under  the 
form  of  rows  of  nuclei,  which  belong  to  the  neuroglia  cells,  the  continuation  of  the  septa  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  axis  of  the  nerve  is  occupied  by  the  central  vein,  v,  and 
the  central  artery,  a,  which  is  situated  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  vein.  The  optic  nerve  is  traversed 
transversely  by  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  separates  the  trunk  from  the  head  of  the  nerve.  The  hben 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal,  traverse  the  nerve  in  a  slightly  con- 
cave arch  (the  concavity  being  directed  to  the  front),  and  are  inserted  into  the  connective  tissue  that 
accompanies  the  oentral  vessels.  About  at  the  level  of  the  inner  l£.yer8  of  the  chorioid,  the  nerve 
fibers  diverge  like  a  sheaf,  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  depression — the  vascular  funnel,  G.  More 
fibers  pass  to  the  nasal  than  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  papilla,  for  which  reason  the  former  side  is  the 
higher.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  over  into  the  fiber  layer  (/),  of  the  retina.  Succeeding  this 
are  the  other  layers  of  the  retina,  namely  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells  {£),  the  inner  granulated  or  plexi- 
form  layer  (5),  the  layer  of  inner  granules  or  bipolar  cells  {A),  the  outer  granulated  or  plexiform  layer 
(6),  the  layer  of  outer  granules  or  of  the  bodies  of  the  visual  cells  (6),  the  limitans  externa  (7).  and  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  {8).  The  layers  of  the  retina  stop  short  at  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  outer- 
most layer.  8,  extending  the  furthest  in.  The  innermost  fibers  of  the  sclera,  which  form  the  wall  of  the 
sderfd  canal,  accompany  the  optic  nerve  backward  and  form  its  pial  sheath,  P,  which  is  in  intimate 
relation  with  it.  At  a  point  further  back  from  the  nerve-head  the  outer  layers  of  the  sclera  are  re- 
flected backwards  and  form  the  durel  sheath,  D,  which  envelopes  the  nerve  loosely.  Between  these 
two  sheaths  lies  a  third,  the  arachnoid  sheath.  A,  which  divides  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  subdural  space,  ad,  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  sa.  Anteriorly  both  end  by  a  cul-de- 
sac  in  the  substance  of  the  sclera,  b  is  the  cross  section  of  one  of  the  numerous  subarachnoid  trabeo- 
ulae  which  connect  the  arachnoid  to  the  pial  sheath.  In  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  is  seen  the  croes 
section  of  some  blood-vessels,  belonging  to  Zinn's  scleral  circle  (page  368).  Between  the  sclera,  iS,  and 
the  retina,  R,  lies  the  chorioid,  Ch.  The  innermost  layer  of  the  latter,  the  lamina  vitrea,  10,  is  the  one 
that  extends  the  furthest  in  toward  the  nerve-head,  and  the  fibers  of  the  nerve  are  constricted  by  the 
edge  of  the  lamina.    Upon  the  lamina  vitrea  lies  the  pigment  epithelium,  9,  which  belongs  to  the  ret- 
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ina  and  which  on  the  nasal  «5ide  extends  as  far  as  the  lamina  vitrea,  but  on  the  temporal  aide  stops 
somewhat  short  of  it.  On  both  sideh  the  piRmont  epithelium  Keis  to  be  thicker  and  more  pigmented 
toward  its  edge — a  state  of  thint^s  which  answers  to  the  chorioidal  ring  I  hat  can  be  seen  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. The  succeeding  layers  of  the  chorioid,  the  chorio-capillaris,  //,  and  the  layer  of  me- 
dium and  large  sized  vessels.  12,  do  not  extend  quite  up  to  the  optic  nerve  on  the  temporal  side, 
because  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  representing  a  continuation  of  tne  sclera  juts  in  between  the  two. 
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other  spot  in  its  course.  Here,  therefore,  when  swelling  of  the  optic 
nerve  takes  place,  constriction  and  strangulation  of  it  may  readily 
occur.  The  foramen  sclerae,  accordingly,  in  this  case  play  a  part  like 
that  which  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  hernial  orifice  does  for  the  viscera 
lying  in  front  of  it. 


Fig.  264. — Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Optic  Nerve  Head.    Magnified  20  X  3. 

The  nerve  fibers  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  whenever  they  are  medullated,  are  stained  black  by 
Weigert's  hematoxylin  stain.  The  medullary  coating  extends  as  far  as  the  lamina.  Proceeding  from 
behind  forward,  the  sclerotico-chorioidal  canal  shows  first  a  dilatation,  then  a  contraction.  E,  physio- 
logical excavation. 


Fig.  265. 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  265. — Frontal  Section  through  the  Trunk  of  the  Optic  Nerve  behind  the  Lamina 
C^RiBROSA.  Magnified  50  X  1.  The  septa  start  from  the  pial  sheath,  P.  They  traverse  the  optic  nerve, 
branching  repeatedly  and  forming  ntimerous  interconnections,  and  join  with  the  connective  tissue,  a, 
which  surrounds  the  central  vessel,  b. 

Fig.  266. — Frontal  Section  through  the  same  Nerve  at  the  Level  of  the  Lamina  Cribrosa. 
Magnified  50  X  1.  The  septa,  S,  starting  from  the  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  are  compact  and  broad  and 
run,  forming  a  dense  plexus,  through  the  entire  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  connective-tissue  investment, 
a,  of  the  central  vessels.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  the  gaps  between  the  septa  are  larger  than  at  the 
periphery  of  the  nerve,  because  in  the  former  spot  the  section  falls  somewhat  in  front  of  the  densest 
portion  of  the  lamina.  For,  since  the  lamina  as  a  whole  curves  slightly  backwards,  it  can  never  com- 
pletely coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  section. 

That  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  situated  in  front  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  itself,  is  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
(papilla  nervi  optici).  It  is  the  part  of  the  optic  nerve  which  even 
during  life  can  be  seen  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.     The  name 
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papilla  was  selected  by  the  older  authors  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  represented  a  projection  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  in  pathological 
conditions — e.  g.,  in  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  papilla.  In  the  nor- 
mal state,  the  latter  is  perfectly  flat,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
retina,  or  it  actually  has  a  central  depression  (G,  Fig.  263).  The  way 
in  which  this  latter  is  produced  is  that  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  be- 
gin to  separate  from  each  other,  not  at  the  level  of  the  retina  but  below 
it,  so  that  a  funnel-shaped  depression  is  produced  from  which  emerge 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  the  normal  vascular 
fimnel,  which  quite  often  expands  into  a  pretty  extensive  depression, 
the  physiological  excavation. 

(b)  Orbital  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 

The  optic  nerve  on  its  way  from  the  eye  to  the  foramen  opticum 
makes  an  S-shaped  bend  (0,  Fig.  145).  Owing  to  this,  the  eyeball  can 
move  freely  within  wide  limits.  For  the  movements  of  the  eye  take 
place  about  a  center  of  rotation  which  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
eyeball.  Hence,  when  the  cornea  is  turned  toward  one  side,  the  poste- 
rior pole  of  the  eye  goes  about  as  far  to  the  opposite  side.  And  so  for 
all  excursions  of  the  cornea  there  are  corresponding  ones,  as  large  in 
extent  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  posterior  pole,  for  which 
reason  the  latter  must  be  freely  movable.  If  now  the  optic  nerve  were 
stretched  in  a  straight  line  between  the  eyeball  and  the  optic  foramen, 
it  would  keep  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  fast  in  its  place,  and 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  whole  eye.  We  see  a  confirmation  of  this 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  The  more  pronounced  the  exoph- 
thalmus,  the  greater  is  the  restriction  of  motility  of  the  eyeball.  In 
the  normal  state,  the  optic  nerve,  on  account  of  its  S-shaped  curvature, 
is  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  optic  foramen,  so 
that  by  straightening  out  it  can  follow  the  changes  of  place  of  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  consists  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  it, 

(a)  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  nerve  fibers  and 
connective  tissue.  The  nerve  fibers  vary  greatly  in  caliber  and  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  their  amount  being  estimated  at  half  a  million  or 
more.  Most  of  them  are  centripetal,  but  there  are  also  some  centrifu- 
gal fibers  in  the  optic  nerve.  Lying  between  the  fibers  as  a  supporting 
and  insulating  substance  is  the  neuroglia  tissue.  The  nerve  fibers  are 
combined  into  bundles  (n,  Fig.  263)  which  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  anastomose  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  fibers.  Between  the 
bundles  lies  the  connective  tissue  which  furnishes  the  supporting  frame- 
work for  the  entire  optic  nerve.  It  forms  thick  or  thin  septa  which 
are  everywhere  connected  and  traverse  the  entire  optic  nerve  (Fig.  263, 
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s;  Fig.  265).    Between  the  outer  surface  of  a  nerve  bundle  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  septa  is  found  a  space  which  acts  as  a  lymph  cavity. 

(6)  The  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  are  three — an  interior,  a  middle, 
and  an  exterior  one.  As  these  originate  from  the  three  enveloping 
membranes  of  the  brain,  they  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  pial, 
arachnoid,  and  dural  sheaths  (Axel  Key  and  Retzius).  The  inner  or 
pial  sheath  (P,  Figs.  263  and  265)  closely  embraces  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve.     From  it  the  bands  of  connective  tissue,  which  form  the 


nasal 


Fio.  267. — Crob8  Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  with  Atrophy  of  the  Papillo-iiacular  Bundle 
(Section  made  4  mi.  behind  the  Eyeball).    Magnified  15  X  1. 

The  optic  nerve  is  enveloped  in  the  dural  sheath,  du,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the  pial  sheath, 
p.  Between  the  first  and  second  is  found  the  subdural  space,  »d;  between  the  second  ana  third,  the 
subarachnoi<l  space,  aa.  On  the  outer  and  upper  side  of  the  center  of  the  section  is  seen  the  central 
artery,  ca;  and  more  centrally  is  seen  the  central  vein.  These  are  surrounded  by  the  cross  sections  of 
the  nerve  bundles,  6,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  septa,  t,  of  connective  tissue.  At  the 
temporal  side,  a  wedge-shaped  segment,  pm,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
nerve  by  its  paler  color.  This  representj^  the  atrophic  papillo-macular  bundle.  Within  the  confines 
of  it  the  cross  sections  of  the  nerve  bundles  are  narrower,  and  the  septa  of  connective  tissue  are  corre- 
spondingly broader. 

septa,  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  nerve;  and  with  them  pass  the  blood- 
vessels. The  exterior  or  dural  sheath  (D,  Fig.  263  and  du,  Fig.  267)  is 
much  thicker  than  the  interior  sheath,  and  surrounds  the  nerve  loosely. 
By  reason  of  this,  a  pretty  broad  space — the  intervaginal  space — is  left 
between  it  and  the  internal  sheath.  The  middle  or  arachnoid  sheath 
{A  J  Fig.  263  and  ar^  Fig.  267)  is  a  very  delicate  pellicle  which  for  the 
most  part  is  intimately  attached  to  the  dural  sheath.  It  is  united  by 
manifold  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue  to  the  external  and  internal 
sheaths.  It  divides  the  intervaginal  space  into  two  portions,  the  sub- 
dural (sd)  and  subarachnoid  (sa)  spaces,  which  communicate  with  the 
cerebral  spaces  of  the  same  names.     These  appear  particularly  promi- 
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nent  in  Fig.  275,  where  they  are  pathologically  dilated  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid.  The  surfaces  of  the  sheaths  that  are  turned  toward  these 
spaces  are  provided  with  an  endothelial  coating,  so  that  these  spaces 
are  lined  completely  with  endothelium,  and  must  be  regarded  as  lymph 
channels  (Schwalbe). 

Upon  the  eyeball  the  three  sheaths  become  united  to  the  sclera. 
The  exterior  and  middle  sheaths  pass  into  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
sclera;  the  inner  sheath  goes  to  the  innermost  lamellae  of  the  sclera 
which  form  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  it  is  also  connected  with  the  chorioid. 
The  intervaginal  space  ends  by  a  cul-de-sac  situated  within  the  sclera. 
Posteriorly  the  three  sheaths  are  continuous  with  the  corresponding  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 

The  blood-vessels  pass  from  the  pial  sheath  into  the  optic  nerve.  In 
addition,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbital  division  there  are  found 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  central  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery;  the  central  vein  empties  into  the  superior  oph- 
thalmic vein  or  ditectly  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Both  vessels  enter 
the  optic  nerve  on  its  lower  and  inner  side  at  a  distance  of  10  to  20  mm. 
behind  the  eyeball  (Fig.  145,  e)  and  run  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  as  far  as 
the  papilla;  where  they  divide  into  the  retinal  vessels. 

(c)  Intracranial  Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

The  optic  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen.  The 
latter  really  forms  a  short  bony  canal  (canalis  opticus),  which  contains 
besides  the  optic  nerve  only  the  ophthalmic  artery  (lying  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  within 
the  canalis  opticus  is  tightly  inclosed  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter,  this 
section,  just  like  the  intra-scleral  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  a  par- 
ticular predisposition  for  morbid  affections.  Such  affections  consist  in 
inflammation,  in  compression  of  the  nerve  through  thickening  of  the 
bone,  and  in  its  contusion  and  laceration  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  bony 
wall  of  the  canal. 

The  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  from  the  optic 
foramen  to  the  chiasm;  is  therefore  short  (scarcely  one  centimetre). 
It  is  flattened  and  is  enveloped  only  by  the  pial  sheath,  since  the  other 
two  sheaths  after  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  become  united 
with  the  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Continuaiion  of  the  Fibers  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
to  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 

The  two  optic  nerves  join  together  in  the  chiasm,  where  they  form 
an  intimate  anastomosis,  and  then  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  chiasm 
make  their  appearance  again  as  the  optic  tracts.  The  chiasm  lies  in 
the  optic  groove  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  directly  in  front  of 
the  infundibulum  and  above  the  hypophysis.    Starting  from  the  chiasm 
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the  optic  tracts  pass  backward,  diverging  as  they  go,  and,  winding 
about  the  cms  cerebri,  arrive  at  the  primary  subcortical  optic  centers. 


..  Pupil 

,—  Accommodation 
Convergence 


Fio.  268. — Schematic  REPaE8£NTATioN  of  the  Optic  Pathway. 


The  field  of  vision  common  to  the  two  eyes  [9  composed  of  a  right  half,  G,  and  a  left  half,  Gi,  The 
former  corresponds  to  the  left  halves,  I  and  2i,  of  the  two  retins,  the  latter  to  the  right  halves,  r  and 
n.  The  boundary  between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  meridian.  This 
passes  through  the  fovea  centralis,  f,  in  which  the  visual  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  fixation,  F, 
impinges  upon  the  retina.  The  optic  nerve-fibers  arising  from  the  right  halves,  r  and  n,  of  the  two 
retinae  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right  optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibers  bdion^ng 
to  the  left  halves,  I  and  /:,  of  the  two  retiiup  pass  into  the  left  optic  tract,  7*1.  The  fibers  of  each  optio 
tract  for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  B,  forming  Gratiolet's  optic  ntdiation,  S: 
the  smaller  portion  of  tnem,  m,  goes  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus.  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial 
nuclei,  the  most  anterior  of  which  sends  fibers,  P,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis);  the  next  one  sends  fibers. 
.4,  to  the  muscle  of  accommodation;  and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  converging  musc4e  (intem^l 
rectus,  t).  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  Oc.  Division 
of  the  optic  tract  &t  a  g  or  at  e  e  produce?*  right  hemiopia;  and  in  the  former  cane  there  would  be  no 
reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either  retma.  Division  of  the  chiasm  at  s  «  producee 
temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers,  m,  abolishes  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the 
sight  and  aiso  tne  associated  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  ana  convergence  unaffected. 
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The  most  important  of  these  are  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  an- 
terior corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  the  thalamus  opticus.  From  these 
centers  fibers  pass  to  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  of  these  tracts 
of  fibers  two  are  of  particular  importance — the  fibers  (Fig.  268,  m) 
which  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotorius,  K,  and  the  fibers,  S,  which 
pass  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  B.  The  former  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  ocular  muscles  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  pupils;  the  latter 
effect  the  perception  of  the  object  seen.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  tract 
which  are  destined  for  the  cerebral  cortex  terminate  in  the  cortical 
ganglion  celb,  within  a  district  which  is  known  as  the  optical  area  of 
the  cortex,  or  the  visual  sphere  (Mimk),  and  which  corresponds  mainly 
to  the  parts  surrounding  the  calcarine  fissure.  Within  the  ganglion 
cells  the  excitation  set  up  in  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  transformed  into 
sensation  (sensory  perception),  so  that  it  is  here  that  the  object  seen 
comes  within  the  domain  of  consciousness.  In  the  ganglion  cells  which 
have  once  been  subjected  to  excitation  permanent  changes  remain 
(memories),  which  become  so  intense,  particularly  upon  a  pretty  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  excitation,  that  by  means  of  them  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  in  our  consciousness  an  object  formerly  seen  (opH 
tical  memory-pictures).  Upon  destruction  of  the  percipient  center  in  the 
occipital  cortex,  excitations  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  fail  to  reach  the  con- 
sciousness at  all.  Upon  destruction  of  the  area  devoted  to  optical  memory 
they  no  longer  evoke  the  recollection  of  anything  already  known,  because  the 
optic  memory-pictures  are  demolished.  Objects  in  that  case  are  seen,  to  be 
sure,  but  are  not  recognized  (psychical  blindness). 

We  have  still  to  study  more  exactly  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  chiasm  itself.  It  is  not  a  complete  but  only  a  partial 
decussation  (semv-decussaiion)  of  the  fibers  that  takes  place  here.  In 
order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  it  is  best  to  start 
from  the  eyeball  in  making  our  examination.  Let  us  suppose  a  vertical 
plane  (F,  Fig.  268)  to  be  drawn  through  the  retina  and  the  visual  line  of 
the  right  eye.  This  will  pass  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  and  will 
divide  the  retina  into  two  halves,  a  right  or  temporal  half  (r)  and  a  left 
or  nasal  half  (Z).  The  fibers  (indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure) 
which  spring  from  the  right  half  pass  backward  into  the  optic  nerve 
(0),  and  go,  keeping  all  the  while  upon  the  right  side,  to  the  right  optic 
tract  (7^.  The  sum  of  these  fibers  is  hence  known  as  the  non-decus- 
sating bundle.  But  the  fibers  which  proceed  from  the  left  half  Q)  of 
the  retina  of  the  right  eye  ppj3s  over  to  the  left  side  in  the  chiasm,  so 
as  to  be  found  in  the  left  optic  tract  (T^.  They  form  the  decussating 
bundle.  The  like  is  true  of  the  fibers  belonging  to  the  left  eye.  They 
all  lie  together  in  the  left  optic  nerve  (0^),  and  become  separated  in  the 
chiasm;  the  fibers  coming  from  the  left  half  of  the  retina  pass  into 
the  left  optic  tract,  those  from  the  right  half  of  the  retina  into  the 
right  optic  tract.  Each  optic  tract  therefore  contains  fibers  from  both 
eyes.    The  right  optic  tract  consists  of  the  non-decussating  fibers  from 
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the  right  half  of  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  and  the  decussating  fibers 
from  the  right  half  of  the  retina  of  the  left  eye.  Accordingly,  the  right 
halves  of  both  retinae  (r  and  r^),  and  thus  the  left  halves  of  both  visual 
fields  (GO,  belong  to  the  right  tract.  Hence,  the  perception  of  all  ob- 
jects situated  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  is  conveyed  along  the  right 
optic  tract  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  hemisphere;  the  latter  is  thus 
designed  for  the  apprehension  of  the  left  half  of  the  external  world. 
The  converse  is  true  of  the  left  hemisphere.  Thus  the  nerve  subserv- 
ing the  sense  of  sight  is  in  harmony  with  other  nerves,  all  of  which 
terminate  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  case  both 
with  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves.  What  we  touch  with  our  left 
hand  becomes  an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of  the 
cortex  of  the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum;  and  destruction  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  latter  entails  a  loss  of  the  volimtary  movements  of  the 
left  arm.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
since  each  eye  is  directly  connected  with  both  hemispheres.  This 
exception  ceases  to  exist  if  we  distribute  the  visual  sensations  in 
accordance  with  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  to  which  they  corre- 
spond. Everything  which  the  observer  sees  on  the  left  side  of  him  becomes 
an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of  the  right  occipital  cortex, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  fact  of  semi-decussation  affords  the  explanation  of  an  impor- 
tant variety  of  visual  disturbance,  hemiopia}  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
continuity  of  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  268,  Tj)  is  interrupted  at  any  spot 
— e.  g.f  B,t  g  g.  In  this  case  the  left  halves  of  both  retinae  (Z  and  Zj)  would 
be  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
The  right  half,  G,  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  would  be  want- 
ing, so  that  only  the  left  halves  of  all  objects  sighted  would  be  seen.  In 
like  manner,  the  left  halves  of  both  visual  fields  would  be  lost  upon 
destruction  of  the  right  optic  tract.  Hemianopia  thus  originating  is 
called  homonymous  or  lateral  (Fig.  269).  It  is  called  right-sided  or  left- 
sided  according  as  the  right  or  the  left  half  of  the  visual  fidd  is  wanting. 
Such  a  hemiopia  would  also,  of  course,  occur  if  the  destruction  did  not 
affect  the  optic  tract  itself,  but  a  spot  placed  higher  up  (e.  g.,  e  e) — in 
fact,  even  the  cerebral  cortex  itself.  Homonymous  hemiopia,  therefore, 
is  always  indicative  of  a  lesion  which  lies  to  the  central  side  of  the  chiasm 
and  upon  the  same  side  as  the  blind  half  of  the  retina. 

If  the  chiasm  is  divided  by  a  sagittal  section  (s  »,  Fig.  268)  into  a 
right  and  left  half,  all  the  decussating  fibers  are  severed,  while  the  non- 
decussating  bundles  remain  intact.  Since  the  decussating  bundle  sup- 
plies the  inner  halves  (Z  and  r^)  of  the  two  retinae  these  portions  of  the 
retina  would  be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  thus  the  outer  temporal  half  of 
the  two  visual  fields  would  be  suppressed.  This  form  of  visual  disturb- 
ance is  therefore  called  temporal  hemiopia  (Fig.  270).  It  occurs,  for  in- 

*  From  ritmrvi.  half,  and  dn^,  visiion.     By  many  authors  the  termB  hemianopia  or  hemianopsia, 
formed  by  the  interposition  of  an  a  privative,  are  employed. 
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stance,  when  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation  or  a  neoplasm  the  chiasm 
suffers  from  a  lesion  situated  mainly  in  its  mesial  line.  The  same  thing 
might  also  be  caused  by  a  lesion  existing  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  angle 
of  the  chiasm,  where  decussating  fibers  alone  are  situated. 

[It  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  the  right  eye  is  not  governed  by  the 
left  brain  in  the  sense  that  the  right  hand  is.  The  visual  apparatus  corresponding  to 
the  left  brain  is  a  forked  sensorio-motor  organ,  consisting  of  :  (1)  the  right  half  of  the 
cornea  and  lens  in  the  two  eyes  joining  the  two  ends  of  the  fork.    These  collectively  are 


Fig.  269. — Homonymous  Hbmiopia.     (After  Schweigger.) 

The  areas  which  have  been  left  white  correspond  to  the  left  halves  of  the  visual  fields.  R  and  L,  of  the 
right  eye  and  left  eye,  whicn  are  still  intact;  /,  temporal;  n,  nasal  side. 


Fig.  270. — Tkmpobal  Hbmiopia.     (After  Schweigger.) 

The  areas  left  white  correspond  to  the  nasal  halves  of  the  visual  fields,  R  and  L,  of  the  right  and  left 
eye.  which  are  still  intact;  <,  temporal;  n,  nasal  side. 

the  true  sensory  organs  and  may  be  called  the  right  lens  terminal.  (2)  The  left  half  of 
the  retina  in  both  right  and  left  eyes.  This  double  organ,  being  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  left  brain  (see  page  376),  may  be  called  the  left  brain  terminal.  (3)  The  crossed 
bundle  of  the  right  and  the  uncrossed  bundle  of  the  left  optic  nerve.  (4)  Left  optic 
tract.  (5)  Lower  and  (6)  higher  optic  centers  in  left  cortex.  (7)  Efferent  fibers 
from  5  and  6  to  (8)  motor  centers  in  left  cortex.  (9)  Fibers  from  8  to  (10)  nerve  nuclei 
of  right  side  (motor  decussation).  (11)  Efferent  fibers  from  10  to  muscles  attached  to 
lens  terminal  (1).  The  right  eye,  then,  is  not  a  visual  representative  of  the  left  brain,  but 
37 
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is  composed  of  the  fused  representatives  of  both  brains.  A  man  who  is  left-brained  and 
consequently  right-handed  is  not  " right-eyed."  At  most  he  is  "right-seeing,"  i. e.,  sees 
and  sights  objects  on  the  right  rather  better  than  on  the  left,  but  even  this  is  largely 
neutralized  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the bicerebral representation  of  the  macula,  direct 
vision  is  quite  alike  in  the  two  eyes. — D.] 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  a  complete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  exists,  but  in 
the  higher  vertebrates  there  is  only  a  partial  decussation,  and  Gudden  has  the  credit  of 
having  definitely  demonstrated  by  his  experiments  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  them. 
He  employed  for  this  purpose  the  method  of  an  artificially  induced  atrophy.  If  the 
right  eye  is  enucleated  in  a  new-bom  puppy,  and  some  time  afterward  the  animal  is  killed 
and  examined,  the  right  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  completely  atrophied ;  it  consists  of  a 
thin  strand  of  connective  tissue  without  a  trace  of  nerve  fibers.  If  complete  decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves  took  place  in  the  chiasm,  this  complete  atrophy  would  necessarily  be 
continued  into  the  optic  tract  lying  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  while  the  optic  tract 
of  the  right  side  would  be  perfectly  intact.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  in  the  left 
optic  tract  there  is  still  a  slender  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  which  has  escaped  atrophy. 
This  can  originate  only  from  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  must,  accordingly  be  a  non- 
decussating  bundle.    So  also  in  the  apparently  normal  right  optic  tract  there  is  found 


n.o.s. 


tr.o.s.   ^^ —  J  L__ j^  tr.o.d. 

Fig.  271. — Chiasm  in  Atrophy  of  the  Left  Optic  Nerve.    Magnified  3X1. 

The  specimen  is  from  a  man.  aixty-six  years  of  age,  whof«e  left  eye  had  been  blind  from  child- 
hood because  of  a  total  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  due  probably  to  blennorrhcoa  neonatorum.  The 
cut  represents  a  section  passing  through  the  chiasm  in  the  horizont^  plane,  and  stained  with  hema- 
toxylin by  Weigert's  method,  so  that  the  normal  (meduliated)  ner\'e  fibers  look  black,  while  the  atro- 
phic fibers  are  unstained.  The  left  optic  nerve,  n.  o.  ».,  is  completely  atrophic,  being  both  unstained 
and  also  considerably  narrower  than  the  right,  n.  o.  d.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibers  composing  the 
latter  pass  transversely  through  the  chiasm  into  the  left  tract,  tr.  o.  ».  On  their  way  they  make  a 
loop-like  bend  into  the  left  optic  ner\'e.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  right  optic  nerve  re- 
mam  on  the  right  side  of  the  chiasm,  and  pass  over  into  the  right  optic  tract,  tr.  o.  d.  Since  the 
non-decussating  fibers  are  less  numerous  than  the  decussating,  the  right  tract  appears  somewhat  nar- 
rower in  cross  section  than  the  left.  The  handle  of  nerve-fibers  running  in  a  curve  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  chiasm,  and  separated  froni  it  bv  a  li«;ht-colored  zone,  is  Gudden 's  commissure  (or  com- 
missura  inferior)  which  contains  no  optic-nerve  fibers. 

a  thin  bundle  of  atrophic  fibers  which  must  spring  from  the  right  optic  nerve,  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  non-decussating  bundle  of  the  right  side.  Hence,  in  the  dog 
a  semi-decussation  does  exist,  although  the  decussating  is  much  more  pronounced 
than  the  non-decussating  bundle.  In  rabbits  this  disproportion  is  still  more  marked. 
In  them  the  non-decussating  bundle  is  so  attenuated  that  at  first  it  escaped  Gudden's 
notice  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  in  man  the  non-decussating  bundle  approximates 
the  decussating  one  in  size,  the  former  containing  about  two-fifths,  the  latter  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  optic-nerve  fibers.  In  default  of  experiments,  accident  rendered  the 
determination  of  this  relation  possible  in  man.  Opportunities  were  had  of  holding 
autopsies  on  men  of  advanced  age  who  had  lost  one  eye  in  childhood.  In  such  subjects  it 
was  found  that  the  complete  atrophy  of  the  single  optic  nerve  was  distributed  between 
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the  two  optic  tracts  in  such  a  way  that  the  tract  of  the  opposite  side  was  always  some- 
what more  atrophied  than  that  of  the  same  side  (Fig.  271).'  Hence  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  made  of  the  facts  of  the  case:  In  the  lower  vertebrates  complete  decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place;  in  many  of  the  higher  vertebrates  a  partial  decussation  exists^ 
(he  partial  character  of  which  is  the  more  pronounced  the  nearer  akin  the  animal  is  to  man. 
We  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  fact  if  we  start  from  the  law  that 
the  optical  perception  of  all  objects  which  are  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates, and  in  fact  even  in  most  birds  and  mammalia,  the  eyes  are  placed  so  far  oa 
one  side  of  the  head  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  see  any  point  whatever  with  both 
eyes  at  once.  The  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  right 
eye  sees  nothing  but  those  objects  which  are  situated  on  the  animal's  right  side;  accord- 
ingly, the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  originating  from  this  eye  must  all  pass  to  the  left 
hemisphere,  for  which  reason  complete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place.  In 
the  higher  vertebrates — e.  g.,  in  the  dog — we  begin  to  find  the  eyes  placed  farther  for- 
ward. Objects  straight  in  front  of  them  situated  in  and  close  to  the  median  line  can 
therefore  be  seen  by  both  eyes  at  once,  so  that  in  this  locality  the  fields  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  partially  overlap,  and  there  exists  a  small  common  (binocular)  field  of  vision. 
The  right  eye,  to  be  sure,  is  mainly  designed  for  the  vision  of  objects  situated  on  the  right 


Fia.  272. — Binocular  Field  op  Vision.    (After  Baas.) 

The  undottcd  line,  L,  bounds  the  visual  field  of  the  left  eye,  the  dotted  line,  A,  the  visual  field 
of  the  right.  The  median  portion  of  the  two  visual  fields  overlap  to  an  extent  shown  by  the  surface 
left  white.  This  is,  accordingly,  the  binocular  field  of  vision,  all  objects  in  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time.  In  its  center  lies  the  point  of  fixation,  /,  and  at  either  side  of  the  latter  the  blind 
spots,  r,  and  /,  of  the  right  and  left  eye.  Adjoining  either  sido  of  the  binocular  field  of  vision  are  the 
temporal  divisions  of  the  two  visual  fields  (the  shaded  areas  in  the  figure),  objects  in  which  are  seea 
with  one  eye  alone. 

side  of  the  body,  but  it  also,  by  means  of  the  extreme  temporal  portion  of  its  retina, 
presides  over  a  small  area  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  spring- 
ing from  this  portion  of  the  retina  must  go  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  cerebral  hemis- 
phere, because  they  transmit  the  impressions  of  objects  lying  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  These  fibers  constitute  the  non-decussating  bundle;  and  this  latter  is  small, 
because  the  area  of  retina  corresponding  to  it  is  of  but  slight  extent. 

Lastly,  in  man  both  eyes  lie  in  the  frontal  plane,  so  that  almost  all  objects  are 
seen  with  both  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  the  visual  fields  of  the  two  eyes  are 
to  a  large  extent  coincident,  so  that  there  is  formed  a  large  binocular  field  of  vision 
(the  area  left  white  in  Fig.  272).  Each  eye  sees  objects  both  upon  the  right  and  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  for  which  reason  one  part  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  be- 
longmg  to  it  go  to  the  right,  another  part  to  the  left  hemisphere.  To  be  sure,  the  visual 
field  of  each  eye  extends  farther  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  nasal  side  (see  page  109 
and  Fig.  33).    Hence,  it  follows  that  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  is  larger  than  the  tem- 


»[It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  an  observation  of  this  sort  in  a  case  of  ascending  degeneration, 
after  phthisis  buibi,  led  Vesalius  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  complete  decussation  in  man. — D.j 
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poral,  and  as  the  fibers  which  spring  from  the  former  pass  over  in  the  chiasm  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  number  of  decussating  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  is  necessarily  some- 
what larger  even  in  man  than  the  nimiber  of  those  which  do  not  decussate. 

The  way  in  which  the  optic  nerves  decussate,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  If  the  two  fields  are  completely  separated,  total 
decussation  exists.  If  there  is  a  binocular  field  of  vision,  semi-decussation  takes  place, 
and  this  is  the  more  pronounced  the  larger  the  binocular  field  of  vision. 

Hemiopia  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term  exists  not  only  when  an  entire 
half  of  each  visual  field  is  wanting,  but  also  when  there  is  a  deficiency  which,  though 
smaller,  occupies  a  symmetrical  position  in  the  visual  fields  of  the  two  eyes  (incomplete 
hemiopia,  Wilbrand).  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve 
above  the  chiasm,  only  now  simply  a  portion  instead  of  all  the  fibers  of  one  tract  (or 
of  its  continuation  to  the  cortex)  is  destroyed.  [Hemiopia  may  even  be  limited  to  a 
central  or  paracentral  scotoma,  symmetrically  placed  in  the  visual  field  of  each  eye; 
and  such  hemiopia  may  be  central — even  cortical — in  origin  (Wilbrand). — D.J  In  ho- 
mon3rmous  hemiopia  it  is  the  rule  that  the  field  of  vision  is  not  divided  exactly  in  half, 
the  vertical  border  of  the  field  bending  out  a  little  at  the  site  of  the  point  of  fixation 
(Fig.  269),  so  that  the  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  corresponding  to  the  macula  lutea 
is  preserved  intact.  Hence  if,  as  is  very  rarely  the  case,  a  bilateral  hemiopia  is  pro- 
duced by  a  bilateral  central  lesion,  the  combination  of  the  visual  defects  on  the  two  sides 
does  not  give  complete  blindness,  but  leaves  intact  right  in  the  center  a  very  small 
central  visual  field,  representing  the  fovea  centralis. 

The  fibers  of  the  opUc  nerve  upon  entering  the  interior  of  the  eye  spread  out  like 
a  sheaf  to  form  the  most  internal  (most  anterior)  layer  of  the  retina.  The  fibers  which 
are  situated  along  the  margin  of  the  papilla  terminate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter. 
The  nearer  the  fibers  lie  to  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  the  greater  is  the  distance  that 
they  have  to  traverse  in  the  retina  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the  next  layer  of  the 
retina — ^the  ganglion-cell  layer — with  which  they  are  continuous.  Accordingly,  the 
following  may  be  enunciated  as  representing  the  state  of  the  case:  Those  fibers  which 
come  from  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve, 
while  those  which  rise  from  the  central  regions  of  the  retina  lie  along  the  margin  of  the 
nerve. 

Those  fibers  which  supply  the  retina  from  the  macula  lutea  to  the  papilla  (the  so- 
called  papillo-macular  region)  take  on  a  special  form  of  arrangement.  In  that  division 
of  the  optic  nerve  which  adjoins  the  eyeball,  they  are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  sector 
whose  apex  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  nerve,  while  its  base  corresponds  to 
the  outer  margin  of  the  latter  (the  paler-looking  bundle,  pm,  in  Fig.  267).  Farther 
back  the  arrangement  changes,  so  that  these  fibers  get  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve. 
The  sector  occupied  by  the  papillo-macular  bundle  amounts  to  about  one  third  of 
the  entire  cross  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  very  large,  when  we  consider  that 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  retina  constitutes  but  a  sm^  fraction  of  the  entire 
retinal  surface  (being  commensurate  with  the  central  scotoma  shown  in  Fig.  277). 
This  relation,  in  fact,  is  in  harmony  with  the  predominant  importance  of  this  region 
of  the  retina.  It  gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  each  one  of  the  terminal  elements 
in  the  macula  lutea  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  nerve  fiber  of  its  own,  so  that 
excitations  of  this  element  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  isolated  from  those  of  other 
elements,  while  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  probably  a  number  of  terminal 
elements  are  continuous  with  one  common  fiber. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  optic  fibers  can  be  applied  practi- 
cally, inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  precisely  the  situation  of  a  lesion  in  the 
optic  paths.  In  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  cases  in  which  a  defect  exists  in  the 
visual  field  without  the  ophthalmoscope  showing  any  disease  of  the  deep  tunics  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  defect  must  be  referred  to  some  break  in  the  conduction.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  is  contained  in  one  eye  only  or  in  which, 
while  there  are  defects  in  both  eyes,  they  are  not  symmetrically  situated,  the  lesion 
must  be  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  itself — that  is,  in  front  of  the  chiasm — since  all  in- 
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temiptioDB  on  the  farther  side  of  the  chiasm  result  in  the  production  of  symmetrical 
defects  in  the  visual  fields.  For  the  same  reason  complete  blindness  of  one  e^'^e,  with 
retention  of  good  sight  in  the  other,  must  be  referred  to  an  affection  in  front  of  the 
chiasm.  Central  scotomata  correspond  to  an  affection  of  the  papiUo-macular  bundle. 
In  temporal  hemiopia  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the  chiasm  itself,  and  is  so  placed  that  only 
the  decussating  fibers  are  affected  by  it.  This  is  the  case  when  the  lesion  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  chiasm  or  its  anterior  or  posterior  angle.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
as  a  result  of  an  enlargement  of  the  hjrpophysis  cerebri,  and  with  this  there  is  often 
associated  increased  growth  of  the  bones  and  soft  part«  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet 
(acromegaly).  Homonjrmous  hemiopia,  or  less  extensive  but  still  homonymous  de- 
fects in  the  field  of  vision,  depend  upon  a  disturbance  above  the  chiasm.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  loss  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex  when  light  is  thrown  upon  the  blinded 
portion  of  the  retina  (Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction),  the  break  in  the  conduc- 
tion must  lie  below  the  spot  at  which  the  fibers  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  are  given 
off — ^i.  e.,  lie  in  the  optic  tract;  but  if  the  pupillary  light  reflex  is  intact  the  lesion  is  to 
be  located  higher  up.  It  most  often  Ues  in  the  back  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  or  still 
higher  in  the  optic  fibers  running  from  capsule  to  occipital  cortex,  or  in  the  cortex  itself. 

I.  Inflammation  op  the  Optic  Nerve. 

101.  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (neuritis  optica)  may  develop 
at  any  spot  whatever  of  the  nerve.  Of  course,  it  is  directly  visible  in 
the  living  eye  only  when  the  optic  papilla,  which  is  accessible  to  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  is  involved.  Such  cases  we  call  neuritis  intra- 
ocularis,  or,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  papilla,  papillitis  (Leber). 
From  them  are  to  be  distinguished  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  located  in  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  situated  farther  back  (neuritis 
retrobulbaris).  Since  in  this  case  the  focus  of  inflammation  can  not  be 
seen,  its  existence  must  be  inferred  from  the  other  symptoms. 

(a)  Neuritis  Intra-ocularis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Neuritis  of  the  optic  papilla  manifests 
itself  externally  by  no  sign  except  that  the  pupils  are  dilated,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  diminution  or  absolute  loss  of  sight.  Ophthalmoscopic 
examination  shows  in  the  papilla  evidences  of  inflammation  (Fig.  273). 
The  color  of  the  papilla  is  altered,  being  either  white,  gray,  or  reddish, 
and  it  is  often  mottled  with  white  spots  or  extravasations  of  blood  (A). 
The  papilla  is  often  radially  striate  and  its  outlines  become  indistinguish- 
able, the  exudation  extending  over  them  into  the  adjoining  retina;  hence, 
too,  the  papilla  appears  of  greater  diameter  than  normal.  The  retinal 
blood-vessels  are  altered,  the  arteries  (a  a)  being  thinner,  while  the  veins 
{v  v)  are  distended,  owing  to  compression  of  the  vessels  by  the  swollen 
optic  nerve.  The  retinal  veins  are  exceedingly  tortuous,  especially  where 
they  pass  down  upon  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the  swollen  papilla;  and 
wherever  their  coils  dip  deeper  into  the  clouded  tissues  they  look  veiled 
or  cut  off  altogether.  The  most  important  symptom  is  the  swelling  of  the 
papilla,  shown  by  its  projecting  above  the  surrounding  retina  (Figs.  275 
and  276). 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  in  disturbed  sight.     This  in  most 
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cases  is  very  great;  with  severe  neuritis  complete  blindness  is  usually 
present.  Nevertheless,  cases  of  marked  swelling  with  normal  sight  do 
also  occur  (in  choked  disk)  ..  Characteristic  of  many  cases  of  neuritis  is 
a  sudden  and  momentary  obscuration  of  sight,  repeated  many  times  a 
day.  Contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  often  found,  sometimes  under 
the  form  of  hemiopia.  [Alteration  of  color  perception  and  particularly 
reversal  of  the  color  field  (see  page  607)  may  occur;  such  reversal,  accord- 
ing to  Bordley  and  Cushing,  being  characteristic  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  whether  accompanied  by  choked  disk  or  not. — D.] 

Neuritis  runs  a  chronic  course.     It  takes  months  for  the  inflamma- 
tory signs  to  disappear,  and  then  they  are  replaced  by  the  symptoms  of 


V  a 

Fio.  273. — Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  of  Inflammatory  Papillitis. 

The  papilla  is  fn^yish-white,  clouded,  and  appears  considerably  larger  than  it  really  is  because 
it  cannot  he  demarcated,  from  the  surrounding  retina  which  is  likewise  clouded  and  gray.  To  a  di- 
minishing^ extent  the  cloudina«s  and  the  radial  striation  extend  out  into  the  retina  beyond.  The  ret- 
inal arteries,  a.  a.  are  contracted,  the  retinal  veins,  vv,  are  exceedingly  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  both 
are  obscured  in  places.  In  the  retina,  adjoining  the  papilla,  are  foimd  radially  disposed,  striate,  red 
■pots  (hemorrhages),  h. 

atrophy.  The  papilla  grows  paler,  its  outlines  become  once  more  clearly 
visible,  and  the  vessels  upon  the  papilla  and  in  the  retina  are  narrowed. 
This  atrophy  (neuritic  cUrophy,  as  it  is  called)  is  the  greater  the  more 
intense  the  preceding  neuritis;  and  the  degree  of  the  atrophy  deter- 
mines whether  the  vision  grows  better  again  after  the  inflammation  has 
run  its  course,  or  remains  permanently  enfeebled,  or  is  annihilated 
altogether.    In  any  case,  the  prognosis  of  neuritis  is  serious. 

Etiology. — Like  the  rest  of  the  intra-ocular  affections,  neuritis  is 
but  rarely  a  local  lesion;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  originates  in  some 
deep-seated  affection,  and  for  this  reason  is  almost  always  bilateral  in 
its  development.  The  diagnosis  of  neuritis  is  therefore  of  importance, 
not  only  for  the  oculist,  but  also  for  everv  physician  engaged  in  the 
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treatment  of  internal  disorders,  as  it  affords  him  aid  that  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases. 

The  causes  of  neuritis  are: 

1.  Brain  Diseases, — These  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
optic  neuritis.  The  brain  lesion  leads  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
either  through  producing  congestion  or  through  transfer  of  inflam- 
mation,    (a)  Congestion  is  chiefly  of  moment  in  those  diseases  of  the 


Fig.  274. — Choked  Disk  in  Brain  Tumor.    (After  Haab.) 

The  papilla  is  flwoHen  out  into  a  mushroom-lilce  protrusion  so  as  to  api>ear  enlar^^  but  still  well  de- 
fined (in  contradistinction  to  inflammatory  papillitis,  Fig.  273).  The  arteries  are  thinner  than  normal, 
the  veins  somewhat  distended  and  tortuous.  Two  of  the  veins  show  a  brief  interruption  inside  of  the 
papilla  since  here  a  bend  of  the  vessel  that  dips  down  into  the  tissue  of  the  papilla  is  concealed.  Where 
the  vessels  descend  over  the  overhanging  margin  of  the  papilla  to  the  retina,  they  all  display  a  bend  or 
an  actual  interruption.    The  retina  surrounding  the  papilla  is  the  seat  of  a  delicate  radiating  striation. 

brain  which  lead  to  an  elevation  of  the  pressure  within  the  cranial 
cavity — i.  e.,  most  frequently  in  tumors  of  the  brain  and  in  hydro- 
cephalus. A  brain  tumor,  as  a  result  of  its  growth,  arrogates  con- 
stantly more  and  more  space  to  itself  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Hence, 
as  the  skull  is  unyielding,  an  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure  arises, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  cranial  cavity.  This  fluid  finds  an  egress  partly  in  the  direction 
of  the  spinal  cord,  partly  in  that  of  the  optic  nerv^e.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  which  commimicate  with  the 
lymph  spaces  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  dilated  by  an 
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accumulation  of  fluid  (hydrops  vaginae  nervi  optici,  Figs.  275,  i,  and 
276;  Stellwag).  Upon  this  fact  is  based  Schmidt  and  Mainz's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  neuritis,  which  is  as  follows:  In  consequence  of  accumula- 
tion of  .fluid  in  the  intervaginal  space,  a  stasis  of  lymph  occurs  in  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  itself,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  the  lymph  spaces  of  which  communicate  with  the  intervagi- 
nal space.  The  oedema  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  causes  a  compression 
of  the  central  vessels — a  compression  which  makes  its  influence  felt 
sooner  and  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  central  vein  of  the  optic  nerve 
than  in  the  central  artery.  As  there  is  constantly  pouring  into  the 
papilla  through  the  artery  a  quantity  of  blood  which  can  not  be  com- 


ar  p 


Fig.   275. — Longitudinal   Section  through   the    Head   op  the   Optic   Nerye   in   pAPiLLrm 
(Choked  Disk).    Magnified  14  X  2. 

This  is  greatlv  swollen,  so  as  to  project  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  retina  and  form  at  the  base 
an  annular  tumefaction,  the  neuritic  swelling,  n.  There  is  a  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along 
the  minuter  blood-vessels,  e,  for  which  reason  the  latter  appear  specially  prominent.  The  retina,  r. 
is  thrown  into  folds  about  the  circumference  of  the  papilla,  in  consequence  oT  the  swelling  of  the  latter; 
the  chorioid,  ch,  and  the  sclera,  «,  are  normal,  as  is  the  9ptic  nerve  posterior  to  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
Here  there  is  present  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  intervaginal  space,  t.  through  accimiulation  of  fluid, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  greatly  folded  arachnoid  sheath,  ar  becomes  especially  prominent;  du,  dural 
sheath;    p,  pitd  sheath. 

pletely  carried  away  again  by  the  contracted  central  vein,  venous 
engorgement  of  the  optic  nerve  and  consequently  swelling  of  the  lat- 
ter are  developed.  This  swelling  of  the  nerve  leads  to  its  incarceration 
at  the  spot  where  it  fits  so  tightly  in  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  conse- 
quently extreme  oedema  develops  in  the  strangulated  papilla.  Neuri- 
tis having  this  origin  is  hence  not  so  much  an  inflammation  proper 
as  an  inflammatory  oedema,  and  is  accordingly  designated  by  the  name 
of  congestive  neuritis,  or  choked  disk.  It  therefore  constitutes  a  very 
important  symptom  of  increase  of  the  cerebral  pressure,  (b)  Direct 
transmission  of  inflammation  from  the  brain  to  the  optic  nerve  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  an  inflammation  is 
present  in  the  brain  itself,  and  particularly  at  its  base,  as  is,  for  example, 
generally  the  case  in  tuberculous  meningitis  or  otitic  processes.    Here  the 
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inflammation  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  to  the 
papilla  (neuritis  descendens). 

2.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  neuritis.  The  optic  nerve  may 
be  attacked  by  the  syphiUtic  affection  directly.  In  other  cases  it  be- 
comes affected  indirectly,  owing  to  the  development  in  the  cranial 
cavity  or  in  the  orbit  of  inflammations  or  of  tumors  which  result  from 
syphilis,  and  which  secondarily  implicate  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Acute  infectious  febrile  diseases,  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition 
of  various  kinds,  and  poisoning  especially  by  lead. 

4.  Acute  anaemia  after  great  loss  of  blood,  the  most  frequent  variety 
being  that  due  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  to  metrorrhagia. 
In  these  cases  blindness,  as  a  rule,  does  not  set  in  until  some  days 
after  the  hemorrhage,  and  is  gen- 
erally incurable. 

5.  Heredity,  There  are  fam- 
ilies the  members  of  which  are 
attacked  by  neuritis  without  there 
being  any  special  cause  for  it. 
Such  a  neuritis  usually  affects  only 
the  male  members  of  the  family, 
and  these  are  generally  attacked 
by  it  at  the  same  age  (about  the 
twentieth  year).    [See  page  589.] 

6.  Orbital  affections,  such  as 
inflammations  or  new  growths  in 
the  orbit  or  tumors  developing 
upon  the  optic  nerve  itself.  These 
are  the  only  cases  in  which  neu- 
ritis can  with  certainty  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  local  disease. 

The  treatment  of  neuritis  must 
be  directed  first  of  all  against  the  lesion  which  forms  the  basis  of  it. 
Local  treatment,  in  addition  to  a  suitable  regimen  of  the  eyes,  consists 
in  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  mastoid  process,  in  diaphoretic  meas- 
ures, and  in  the  administration  of  absorbent  remedies,  such  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  mercury,  etc.  In  cases  of  increa-se  of  brain  pressure  tre- 
phining is  to  be  considered. 


Fio.  276. — Hydropb  Yaqium  Nervi  Optici. 
(After  Pagenstecher.) 

Upon  the  left  side  is  seen  the  ampulliform 
swellinff  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  anterior  portion. 
Upon  the  right  are  represented  the  relations  as 
seen  after  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
nerve.  One  can  see  how  the  swelling  of  the  nerve 
is  caused  by  the  distention  of  the  outer  •sheath, 
which  is  separated  a  good  way  from  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve;  and  can  recognize  the  projection  of 
the  papilla  above  the  level  of  the  retina. 


Simple  hypercemia  of  the  optic  nerve  is  marked  by  increased  redness  of  the  nerve 
and  by  haziness  of  its  outlines^  so  that  it  contrasts  but  little  with  the  red  fundus  surround- 
ing it,  which  shows  a  radiate  striation  representing  the  course  of  the  ner\'e  fibers  in  the 
retina.  To  this  are  added  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels.  A  wrong 
diagnosis  of  hypersomia  of  the  papilla  is  often  made,  if  one  forgets  that  in  dark  pigmented 
eyes  the  papilla  looks  redder  and  does  so,  too,  when  in  the  case  of  a  faint  uniform  opac- 
ity of  the  vitreous  it  is  seen  through  a  turbid  medium.    Cf.  Pseudoneuritis  (page  92). 

Hyperemia  of  the  di.^^k  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  only  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  but  is  found  in  connection 
with  violent  inflammations  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye — e.  g.,  in  irido-cyclitis 
and  even  in  corneal  ulceration. 
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[Hjrperaemia  of  the  disk  also  occurs  in  connection  with  refractive  errors  and  arterio- 
sclerosis (see  page  546).  The  form  of  hyperemia  due  to  refractive  errors  is  a  bright- 
red  striata  injection  of  the  disk,  which  latter  looks  hazy  ("fluflFy  disk")  and  merges 
into  a  similar  red  and  somewhat  hazy  fundus.  The  color  of  the  disk  and  fundus  in 
these  cases  is  aptly  compared  to  that  of  red  flannel. — D.j 

If  an  inflanmmtion  of  the  retina  is  associated  with  pretty  marked  involvement 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  if,  conversely,  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla  has  extended 
so  as  to  occupy  quite  a  large  area  of  the  retina,  the  pictiu^  of  neuro-retinitia  or  papillo- 
retinitis is  produced.  Almost  all  forms  of  retinitis,  as  well  as  of  neuritis  which  have 
been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  may  appear  under  the  form  of  neuro-retinitis. 
In  connection  with  tumors  of  the  brain,  a  special  form  of  neuro-retinitis  occurs,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  together  with  the  appearances  in  the  optic 
papilla  minute  splashes  of  silvery  luster  are  visible  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea, 
so  that  a  picture  resembling  that  of  retinitis  albuminurica  is  produced. 

Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  inflanmiations  of  the  optic  nerve  ac- 
companying  diseases  of  the  brain  into  the  neuritis  of  congestion  [choked  disk]  and  de- 
scending neuritis.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  mainly  differences  with  regard 
to  the  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  transmission  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
adjacent  retina.  The  degree  of  swelling  of  the  nerve  can  be  judged  of  from  the  way  in 
which  the  vessels  bend  as  they  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  descend  upon  the 
retina;  also  from  the  parallactic  displacement  that  the  papilla  shows  with  reference 
to  the  retina  in  examinations  made  with  the  inverted  image.  In  the  erect  image  the 
degree  to  which  the  papilla  projects  can  be  calculated  from  the  difference  in  refraction 
between  it  and  the  retina  (page  102).  In  choked  disk  (Fig.  274)  the  swelling  b  so  great 
that  the  vessels  appear  kinked  or  actually  interrupted  at  the  border  of  the  papilla. 
The  engorgement,  furthermore,  if  great,  manifests  itself  in  the  often  enormous  dis- 
tention of  the  retinal  veins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissue  changes  are  limited  pretty 
sharply  to  the  papilla  itself.  In  neuritis  descendens  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  is  slight; 
there  is  no  distinct  bending  of  the  vessels  at  the  border  of  the  papilla,  and  frequently 
the  difference  of  level  can  be  demonstrated  only  through  the  difference  in  refraction 
shown  to  be  present  by  examination  with  the  erect  image.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exudation  made  patent  by  the  cloudiness  and  discoloration  of  the  disk  becomes  a  promi- 
nent feature.  Moreover,  the  exudation  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  disk  into  the 
adjacent  retina,  so  that  the  disk  appears  enlarged;  frequently  the  picture  of  neuro- 
retinitis  is  produced.  In  spite  of  these  distinctions  the  two  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  so 
widely  separated  as  theory  demands,  since  numerous  transition  forms  occur  between 
choked  disk  and  descending  neuritis. 

The  part  that  increased  intracranial  pressure  plays  in  causing  choked  disk  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  often  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  diminishes  directly  after 
the  pressure  has  been  reduced  by  lumbar  puncture.  Hence  operators  have  trephined 
the  skull  in  order  to  produce  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  intracranial  pressure  in 
brain  tumors  and  in  hydrocephalus,  and  by  this  means  have  secured  subsidence  of  the 
neuritis  and  improvement  of  sight.  Trephining  is  particularly  advisable  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  brain  lesion  itself  is  curable,  and  hence  especially  in  meningitis  serosa.  In 
this  disease  by  trephining  promptly  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  a  permanent  blind- 
ness being  left  after  the  main  disease  has  been  cured.  [Even  in  inoperable  brain  tiunors, 
trephining  to  produce  this  cerebral  decompression  is  indicated  as  a  palliative  measure 
for  relieving  pain  and  saving  the  sight.  Horsley  lays  down  the  rule  that  no  case  of 
optic  neuritis,  not  due  to  general  infectious  disease  or  toxic  causes,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  to  blindness  without  an  operation.  In  pretentorial  growths  the  site  of  the 
trephining  should  be  temporal,  in  subtentorial  growths  should  be  suboccipital  (Frazier 
cited  by  De  Schweinitz) .  Incision  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  recommended  by  De 
Wecker  and  others,  is  said  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  trephining  and  lumbar  puncture. — D.J 
The  diseases  of  the  brain  which  are  complicated  with  optic  neuritis  are  partly 
focal,  partly  diffuse  affections.  Among  the  former,  it  is  above  all  the  tumors  of  the 
brain  which  result  in  neuritis,  usually  under  the  form  of  choked  disk.  Neuritis  in  this 
case  is  so  frequent — it  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  only  10  per  cent,  according  to  others 
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in  20  to  30  per  csent  of  cerebral  tumors — that  it  forms  one  of  their  most  important 
symptoms.  This  symptom  is  the  more  deserving  of  consideration  inasmuch  as  a  cere- 
bral tumor  may  often  run  its  course  for  a  long  time  without  producing  any  other  posi- 
tive symptoms — e.  g.,  it  may  simply  cause  headache,  or  even  this  may  be  wanting. 
AccordiTtgly,  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  cerebral  affec- 
tion^ the  fundus  of  tfte  eye  should  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  choked  disk  sometimes  fails  to  manifest  itself  by  any  disturbance 
of  the  vision.  This  is  explained  by  assmning  that  in  choked  disk — in  the  beginning, 
at  least — there  is  simply  a  state  of  oedema.  The  disturbance  of  vision  is  accordingly 
produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve  fibers  due  to  the  oedematous  swelling.  The 
degree  of  this  compression,  however,  can  not  by  any  means  be  determined  from  the 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  so  that  normal  sight  may  be  present  along  with  a  neuritis 
which  with  the  ophthalmoscope  appears  very  pronounced.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
blindness  does  not  come  on  till  later,  sometimes  not  till  the  advent  of  neuritic  atrophy. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  situation  of  the  new  growth  is  of  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  development  of  a  choked  disk.  Choked  disk  has  been  seen  with  tmnors  which 
scarcely  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut;  at  other  times  neuritis  is  absent,  although  the 
timiors  are  very  large.  Evidently  other  factors  have  to  be  considered  and  especially 
the  site  of  the  tumor.  Tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  (e.  g.,  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum)  are  the  ones  most  often  causing  choked  disk.  In  the  posterior  fossa  of  the 
skull  the  space  is  hemmed  in  by  the  tentorium  which  stretches  over  it  and  is  but  slightly 
yielding.  Thus  there  is  readily  produced  compression  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  or 
of  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  and  consequently  a  stasis  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  (dropsy  of  the  ventricles).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  basal  tumors  rarely  produce  choked  disk  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
such  tmnors  may  block  the  orifice  by  which  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve 
opens  into  the  cranial  cavity,  so  that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  does  not  enter  the  space. 

Moreover,  with  tumors  of  the  brain  there  may  occur  not  only  engorgement  neu- 
ritis, but  also  descending  neuritis  and  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Descending 
neuritis  takes  place  when  the  tumor  excites,  in  its  inunediate  neighborhood,  an  inflam- 
mation which  is  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  Simple  atrophy  may  be  produced 
because  the  tumor  exerts  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  chiasm  or  the  optic  tracts,  and 
thus  causes  their  effacement.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  interesting  cases 
of  tumor  of  the  hypophysis,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  chiasm  causes  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves  with  temporal  hemiopia  (see  page  581).  In  other  cases  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  third  ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  tumor,  so  that 
the  greatly  distended  anterior  inferior  extremity  of  the  ventricle  presses  upon  the 
chiasm.  In  this  way  amaurosis  develops  with  cerebral  tiunors,  either  without  any 
ophthalmoscopic  evidence  at  all  or  imder  the  guise  of  a  primary  atrophy. 

Among  the  focal  affections  of  the  brain  which  may,  although  but  rarely,  cause 
neuritis  must  be  enumerated  foci  of  softening,  abscesses,  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses, 
aneurisms,  apoplexies,  and  cysts  (among  these  cysticercus  and  echinococcus  cysts). 
Among  the  diffuse  affections,  disseminated  sclerosis,  acute  and  chronic  meningitis, 
and  hydrocephalus  give  rise  to  neuritis.  The  two  affections  last  named,  together 
with  tubercles  of  the  brain,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  neuritis  in  children.  Fre- 
quently such  children  are  not  brought  to  the  oculist  imtil  later  in  life,  when  he  finds 
a  neuritic  atrophy  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness,  and  can  determine  from  the  history 
of  the  case  that  a  severe  cerebral  affection  has  preceded  it.  This  form  of  blindness 
is  incurable.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  it  are  those  rare  cases  in  which  children  be- 
come blind  without  known  cause  and  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  change  in  the 
fimdus.  This  variety  of  blindness,  the  cause  of  which  is  at  present  imknown,  some- 
times disappears  (Nettleship).  Some  cases  of  neuritis  due  to  hydrocephalus  are  known 
in  which  a  continual  dropping  of  fluid  (cerebrospinal  fluid)  takes  place  from  the  nose. 
Neuritis  also  occurs  sometimes  in  malformations  of  the  skull  (particularly  the  kin(!| 
known  as  peaked  skull — "Thurmschadel")  and  injuries  of  the  skull  (especially  frac^ 
tures  of  the  base,  with  consequent  meningitis). 
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Neuritis  has  also  been  observed  as  a  rare  complication  in  spinal  diseases,  partic- 
ulaiiy  in  acute  myelitis,  in  tetany,  and  in  multiple  neuritis. 

The  optic  nerve  reacts  in  a  most  sensitive  way  to  disturbance  of  ntUrUion  of  the 
general  organism.  Among  such  disturbances  must  be  classed  above  all  the  infectious 
diseases;  and  neuritis  occurs,  although  rarely,  in  the  acute  exanthemata  (measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever),  and  also  in  typhus,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  and 
whooping  cough.  Among  chronic  diseases  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
are  albuminuria,  diabetes,  scrofulosis,  and  ansemia.  In  the  female  sex  there  is  some- 
times a  connection  between  the  neuritis  and  the  genital  system,  in  that  neuritis  sets 
in  simultaneously  with  disturbances  of  menstruation,  with  pregnancy,  or  with  lacta- 
tion. These  cases  usually  give  a  good  prognosis,  even  when  they  get  to  the  point  of 
producing  complete  blindness  for  the  time  being.  Externally  similar  to  the  conditions 
just  spoken  of,  but  etiologically  quite  different,  are  those  cases  in  which  an  amenor- 
rhoea  and  a  papillitis  develop  as  symptoms  running  parallel  with  one  another,  both 
being  the  result  of  a  brain  disease  (tumor  or  serous  meningitis). 

Of  poisoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  should  be  mentioned  besides 
lead-poisoning,  that  produced  by  alcohol  and  iodoform  [also  atoxyl  and  occasionally  (at 
least  in  syphilitic  subjects)  salvarsan. — D.]  Moreover,  a  few  cases  of  neuritis  have  been 
known  that  have  undoubtedly  developed  in  consequence  of  great  chilling  of  the  body. 
Lastly,  there  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the  cases  of  neuritis  and  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  that  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

(6)  Retrobulbar  Neuritis. 

102. — Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  located  in  the  orbital  division  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Hence,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  in 
the  papilla  either  no  changes  at  all  or  changes  that  are  insignificant 
and  not  characteristic;  but  later,  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  the 
signs  of  atrophy  frequently  make  their  appearance  there.  This  is  the 
case  when  destruction  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  has  taken  place 
within  the  region  occupied  by  the  focus  of  inflammation.  The  periph- 
eral portion  of  the  divided  fibers  then  undergo  an  atrophy,  which  is 
slowly  transmitted  to  the  papilla,  where  it  becomes  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  (descending  atrophy).  Owing  to  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  recent  cases,  the  diagnosis  of 
retrobulbar  neuritis  must  be  made  from  the  other  symptoms,  and 
mainly,  in  fact,  from  the  way  in  which  the  vision  is  affected.  In  a  few 
cases  the  disturbance  of  vision  may  increase  to  the  point  of  complete 
blindness,  but  in  most  cases  is  confined  to  the  central  portions  of  the 
visual  field  which  are  supplied  by  the  papillo-macular  bundle.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  central  scotoma  in  the  field  of  vision.  [A  central  scotoma 
due  to  optic-nerve  disease  is  distinguished  from  one  due  to  central  cho- 
rioiditis or  retinitis  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  is  no  change  in 
the  apparent  size  or  shape  of  objects  in  or  about  the  scotoma  (retinal 
metamorphopsia;  see  page  114)  and  that  the  first  colors  to  disappear 
are  red  and  green.  In  primary  disease  of  the  macula  retinal  meta- 
morphopsia is  usually  present,  and  a  scotoma  for  blue  develops  before 
that  for  red  or  green  (Mauthner). — D.] 

Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  either  acute  or  chronic  in  its  development. 
One  portion  of  the  toxic  amblyopias  (see  §  104)  is  thought,  by  many, 
to  be  a  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis.    In  general,  retrobulbar  neuritis  affords 
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a  good  prognosis,  since  in  cases  which  are  not  too  far  advanced  the  sight 
can  usually  be  brought  back  again  to  the  normal. 

The  acute  form  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  is  characterized  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  disturbance  of  vision  develops.  In  the  severe  cases  this  failure  of  sight  may 
attain  such  a  degree  within  a  few  days  that  all  perception  of  light  is  abolished.  Ex- 
ternally, the  diseased  eye  looks  normal;  the  pupil,  however,  is  often  a  little  dilated. 
The  ophthalmoscope,  too,  shows  scarcely  anything  besides  some  distention  of  the 
retinal  vessels.'  These  symptoms  are  often  accompanied  by  violent  headache  or 
by  dull  pain  in  the  orbit,  the  latter  being  aggravated  if  the  patient  moves  his  eye  or 
if  the  attempt  is  made  to  push  it  back  in  the  orbit.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are  attacked 
by  this  dise^Lse  at  the  same  time. 

Acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  is  either  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  orbital  tissue  or  there  is  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  Cases  of  the 
former  kind  originate  most  frequently  in  the  nose  in  cases  in  which  a  violent  coryza 
has  developed  from  the  effect  of  cold,  influenza,  etc.  The  catarrh  of  the  nasal  cavity 
passes  to  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  and  especially  to  the  ethmoid  cells,  and 
thence  the  inflammation  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  orbital  tissue  and  to  the  optic 
nerve  (compare  §  135).  As  a  direct  proof  of  Uie  presence  of  an  inflanmiation  of  the 
retrobulbar  cellular  tissue,  we  not  infrequently  find  in  such  cases  a  sh'ght  amoimt  of 
exophthalmus,  and  also  paralysis  of  some  of  the  eye  muscles,  especially  those  which 
lie  close  to  the  inner  and  upper  walls  of  the  orbit  (internal  rectus,  superior  oblique, 
levator  palpebrse,  and  the  superior  rectus).  When  then  as  so  frequently  happens  a 
cold  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  nose  is  always  to  be  examined,  since  upon 
the  result  of  this  examination  will  depend  the  treatment;  and  if  there  is  a  demonstrable 
disease  of  the  accessory  sinuses  these  will  require  to  be  treated  and,  to  effect  this,  will 
often  even  require  to  be  opened.  In  other  cases  cold  appears  to  caijse  acute  retrobul- 
bar neuritis,  as  it  does  other  peripheral  neuritides,  directly,  i.  e.,  without  implication 
of  the  nose.  An  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  must  also  be  assumed  to 
exist  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  which  the  retrobulbar  neuritis  often  occurs  as  a 
very  early  symptom;  also  in  general  affections  such  as  acute  infectious  diseases,  toxic 
conditions,  and  various  disturbances  of  nutrition,  in  which  an  acute  retrobulbar  neu- 
ritis may  be  found  in  place  of  a  papillitis.  The  hereditary  form  of  neuritis  also  usually 
appears  under  the  g\iise  of  an  acute  [bilateral]  retrobulbar  neuritis. 

In  benign  cases  (those  due  to  cold  or  to  nasal  affections)  the  disease  subsides  very 
quickly;  the  sight  gets  better  every  day,  so  that  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  it  is  once 
more  pretty  nearly  normal.  In  other  cases  the  cure  takes  a  longer  time  and  is  then 
ordinarily  incomplete,  a  central  scotoma  remaining  [especiaUy  in  the  hereditary  form]. 
But  in  rare  cases  there  is  left  a  total,  permanent  blindness,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease  to  state  the  prognosis  with  certainty. 

Recurrences  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  observed  even  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  requires  above  all  the  consideration  of  the  causal 
factor  (the  nose).  In  the  way  of  symptomatic  treatment  energetic  diaphoresis  proves 
particularly  effective  in  the  acute  stages;  in  addition  the  forms  of  treatment  given  for 
papillitis  (page  585)  are  to  be  considered. 

II.  Atrophy  op  the  Optic  Nerve. 

103. — Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  develops  either  as  a  primary  affec- 
tion or  as  secondary  to  an  antecedent  inflammation.  We  accordingly 
distinguish  between  simple  and  inflammatory  atrophy. 

*  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  Lschsraia  of  the  retina  is  present  when  the  central  veseela  are  sub- 
jected to  compression  in  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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(a)  Simple  (primary  or  genuine  or  non-inflammatory)  atrophy  is 
distinguished  by  the  papilla  becoming  paler,  and  at  length  perfectly 
white  or  bluish-white  and  also  becoming  sharply  defined  and  slightly 
excavated  (atrophic  excavation;  see  page  466);  the  gray  dots  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa  are  visible  more  distinctly  and  over  a  larger  area;  the  more 
minute  blood-vessels  of  the  papilla  itself  have  disappeared,  while  the 
retinal  vessels  are  not  markedly  altered  (in  contradistinction  to  inflam- 
matory atrophy,  in  which  the  latter  are  narrowed,  too).  As  the  atrophy 
increases,  the  sight  is  reduced  until  there  is  complete  blindness.  The 
causes  of  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are:  L  Primary  degenera- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  found  above  all  in  tabes,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  simple  form  of  optic-nerve  atrophy.  In 
the  same  way,  though  less  often,  optic-nerve  atrophy  is  associated  with  a 
condition  allied  to  tabes,  namely,  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Optic- 
nerve  atrophy  usually  develops  in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  at  a  time  when 
the  ataxic  s3rmptoms  are  slight  or  absent,  and  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is 
not  yet  readily  made.  It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  value  to  us  that  we 
know  two  other  symptoms  which  likewise  usually  make  their  appearance 
very  early.  One  of  these  symptoms  regards  the  pupil,  which  no  longer 
reacts  to  light  (Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  page  375),  and  is  generally  also 
greatly  contracted  (spinal  miosis,  page  432).  The  other  symptom,  dis- 
covered by  Westphal,  is  the  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex.  Spinal  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  necessarily  both 
at  the  same  time.  It  advances  slowly  but  surely  until  there  is  complete 
blindness,  and  hence  has  rightly  earned  the  name  of  progressive  atrophy. 
Simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is,  moreover,  a  frequent  complication  of 
disseminated  sclerosis.  These  cases  are  characterized  by  their  irregular 
course — at  times  by  transient  improvement  of  sight — and  they  rarely 
lead  to  complete  blindness.  2.  A  break  in  the  line  of  conduction.  This 
may  be  intracranial  in  site,  a  tmnor  or  other  focal  affection  com- 
pressing the  nerve  itself  or  the  chiasm  within  the  skull.  In  this  case  the 
atrophy  is  propagated  gradually  from  the  site  of  the  break  in  the  line  of 
conduction  down  to  the  intra-ocular  extremity  (descending  atrophy). 
The  break  in  the  line  of  conduction  may  also  evidently  be  located  near 
the  periphery — i.  e.,  in  the  orbit  where  the  optic  nerve  may  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  atrophy  by  inflammations,  injuries,  or  as  a  result  of  com- 
pression by  tumors.  Atrophy  by  a  break  in  the  line  of  conduction  may 
give  the  same  ophthalmoscopic  picture  as  tabetic  atrophy.  But  while 
in  the  latter  the  pallor  of  the  optic  nerve  can  be  made  out  at  the  very  same 
time  that  the  deterioration  in  sight  begins,  in  the  former  it  occurs  subsequent 
to  the  deterioration  in  sight,  since  it  takes  some  time — several  weeks, 
at  least,  and  usually  longer — for  the  degeneration  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers 
to  travel  from  the  point  where  the  break  is  situated  down  to  the  papilla. 

(6)  Inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  nerve  is  the  form  which  occurs  as 
the  final  result  of  a  neuritis  or  a  retinitis  (neuritic  or  retinitic  atrophy). 
Inflammatory  atrophy  is  distinct  from  the  simple  variety  in  its  opthal- 
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moscopic  features  as  well  as  its  origin,  because  in  it  the  papilla  is  trav- 
ersed by  connective  tissue  formed  by  an  organization  of  the  exudate. 
In  neuritic  atrophy  the  papilla  is  at  first  of  grayish-white  color,  and  its 
margms  are  slightly  hazy;  the  veins  are  very  distended  and  tortuous. 
Afterward  the  papilla  becomes  of  a  pure  white  or  bluish-white,  but  we 
do  not  see  the  lamina  cribrosa  exposed  to  view  as  in  simple  atrophy.  The 
papilla  is  now  sharply  defined,  but  is  often  smaller  than  normal  and  irreg- 
ular, as  though  it  had  been  shrunken;  both  arteries  and  veins  are  con- 
tracted and  are  frequently  inclosed  within  white  streaks.  There  is  often 
found  about  the  papilla  an  irregular  decolorization  of  the  chorioid  immedi- 
ately adjoining  it.  In  retinitic  atrophy  the  papilla  looks  clouded  and  of 
a  dirty  grayish  red.  Its  outlines  are  faint,  and  the  vessels  are  greatly 
thinned  and  often  have  entirely  disappeared  (Fig.  257). 

The  prognosis  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  in  general  unfavor- 
able. Cases  of  simple  atrophy  for  the  most  part  lead  to  complete  blind- 
ness. Inflammatory  atrophy  affords  a  somewhat  better  prognosis,  since 
the  amount  of  sight  which  the  neuritis  or  retinitis  has  left  is  usually  per- 
manently preserved.  Treatment  consists  primarily  in  the  management 
of  the  causal  disease.  For  the  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  potassium 
iodide,  injections  of  strychnine,  and  the  constant  [or  high  frequency] 
current  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  are  employed;  unfortunately,  however^ 
generally  with  but  slight  success. 

The  disturbance  of  sight  in  atrophy  always  affects  not  only  direct  vision,  but 
also  the  visual  field,  which  is  found  to  be  diminished.  Sector-shaped  defects  or  con- 
centric contraction  of  the  visual  field  are  the  most  frequent  forms  under  which  this 
occurs.  Color  blindness  also  sets  in  early:  first  for  red  and  green,  and  last  of  all  for 
blue,  which  color,  therefore,  is  recognized  the  longest.  By  this  circumstance  atrophy 
is  distinguished  from  glaucoma  simplex,  which  sometimes  shows  much  resemblance 
to  it,  but  which  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  color  blindness  until  late  in  its  course. 

Simple  atrophy  is  foimd  most  frequently  in  middle  Ufe.  In  children  it  almost 
never  occurs;  the  atrophy  of  childhood  is,  as  a  rule,  neuritic.  Men  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  simple  atrophy  than  women,  a  fact  which  is  dependent  upon  the  greater 
predisposition  of  the  male  sex  to  spinal  affections.  In  old  people  a  low  degree  of  non- 
inflammatory atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  sometimes  occurs,  caused  by  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  internal  carotid  or  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  In  this  case  the  vessels  by 
the  pressure  thoy  cause  induce  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  for  a  certain 
part  of  their  course  they  directly  adjoin  (Bemheimer,  Sachs,  Otto). 

Treatment  with  mercury  is  indicated  in  those  cases  only  of  optic-nerve  atrophy  of 
which  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  caused  directly  by  syphilitic  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
or  its  vicinity.  In  optic-nerve  atrophy  due  to  tabes  or  paresis — disorders  which  are  in  the 
last  analysis  attributable  to  syphilis — we  nevertheless  often  see  the  decline  of  vision 
go  on  especially  fast  during  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment,  so  that  in  such  cases  we 
prefer  to  avoid  mercury.    [Some  for  the  same  recwon  avoid  salvarsan. — D.j 

III.  Toxic  Amblyopia. 

104.  Poisons  may  interfere  with  vision  in  various  ways,  by  causing 
either  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles,  of  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and  of  accom- 
modation, or  by  causing  disease  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus,  i.  e., 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  We  shall  speak  here  only  of  affections  of  the 
latter  class  which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  toxic  amblyopias. 
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In  acute  conditions  of  poisoning,  blindness  sets  in  either  suddenly,  as  after 
large  doses  of  quinine,  filix  mas,  or  methyl  alcohol,  or  at  least  within  a  few 
days,  as  occurs  with  atoxyl;  in  chronic  poisoning,  of  which  that  caused  by 
nicotine  and  alcohol  should  be  mentioned  here  as  being  the  most  frequent 
form,  the  amblyopia  develops  very  gradually,  and  is  limited  to  a  central 
scotoma.    A  third  group  is  formed  by  lead  poisoning. 

L  In  acute  quinine  poisoning  (after  doses  of  [less  than  one  to]  three  gm.  or  upwards) 
sudden  blindness  sets  in  with  hardness  of  hearing  or  complete  deafness.  In  most  cases 
the  blindness  disappears  again  gradually  but  incompletely,  amblyopia  and  a  markedly 
contracted  visual  field  remaining  permanently.  Even  at  the  very  beginning  we  find 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  excessive  attenuation  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  which  is 
afterward  associated  a  pallor  of  the  disk.  Anatomical  investigation  in  quinine  poison- 
ing produced  experimentally  in  dogs  shows  during  the  very  first  days  a  destruction 
of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  (Holden,  Druault),  these  being  primarily  attacked 
by  the  poison,  and  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  ganglion  cells  a  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  very  soon  sets  in.  Sudden  blindness  also  occurs  aftw 
poisoning  by  salicyl  preparations  [including  oil  of  wintergreen],  filix  mas,  pomegranate- 
root^  baric,  atoxyl,  arsacetin  [osmic  acid,  potassium  chlorate,  and  acetanilide]  (substances 
which  are  taken  as  medicines),  and  by  methyl  alcohol,  which  is  used  as  an  intoxicating 
beverage.  [In  this  country  there  have  been  many  cases  of  blindness  from  methyl-alcohol 
poispning.  In  a  few  cases  this  has  occurred  from  inhalation  of  the  vapor  (as  in  shellac 
workers),  but  generally  from  drinking  cheap  liquor,  Jamaica  ginger,  or  other  liquids 
which  have  been  adulterated  with  deodorized  wood  alcohol  ("Columbian  spirits '*). 
Blindness  is  almost  always  complete  and  permanent. — D.] 

2.  Nicotine  and  alcohol  amblyopia  owe  their  origin  to  a  chronic  poisoning  by  these 
substances.  Nicotine  gives  rise  to  poisoning  more  often  than  alcohol,  but  very  fre- 
quently the  two  poisons  act  together,  the  person  affected  being  at  the  same  time  a  great 
smoker  and  a  great  drinker.  The  symptoms  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same.  The  dis- 
turbance of  vision  sets  in  so  gradually  that  the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
to  tell  exactly  when  it  begins.  At  first  medium-sized  print  can  still  be  read,  afterward 
the  reading  of  ordinary  print  becomes  impossible.  The  reduction  in  the  visual  acuity 
is  almost  always  the  same  in  both  eyes — a  fact  which  distinguishes  this  from  other 
intra-ocular  affections,  such  as  cataract,  chorioiditis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  etc., 
in  which  the  two  eyes  are  usually  affected  to  a  different  degree. 

The  symptom  of  nyctalopia  is  particularly  characteristic.  The  patient  declares 
that  he  sees  much  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the  daytime;  indeed,  in  recent  cases 
he  often  imagines  that  in  the  evening  he  still  sees  as  well  as  he  used  to  do,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  the  daytime  that  he  has  a  troublesome  cloud  that  dazzles  his  sight.  Objec- 
tive examination  shows  that  really  in  most  cases  no  observable  improvement  iskea 
place  when  the  illumination  is  reduced;  but  the  annoying  sense  of  dazzling  is  done 
away  with,  so  that  the  patient  believes  that  he  sees  better.  In  some  cases,  however, 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  real  improvement  in  the  sight  upon  diminishing  the 
illumination.  One  of  these  patients  read  finer  print  and  read  it  better  when  he  put 
on  dark-gray  goggles  than  he  could  do  with  the  naked  eye.  Another  patient,  a  coach- 
man, could  still  recognize  in  the  evening  the  numbers  of  the  houses  to  which  he  had  to 
go,  while  in  the  daytime  he  no  longer  was  able  to  do  it. 

Many  patients  also  declare  that  they  cannot  recognize  red  colors,  particularly 
of  small  objects,  as  well  as  they  used  to  do.  Their  acquaintances,  they  find,  look 
ill  because  their  cheeks  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  waxen  yellow.  Innkeepers,  who 
are  particularly  apt  to  be  affected  with  tobacco  amblyopia,  complain  that  they  can 
no  longer  distinguish  between  copper  and  nickel  coins,  since  they  no  longer  appreciate 
the  difference  in  color. 

Objective  examination  shows  but  slight  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  In  recent 
cases  the  papilla  is  usually  somewhat  hyperaomic;  in  the  older  cases,  on  the  contrary , 
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it  has  grown  paler  in  its  temporal  half.  But  these  changes  are  often  so  little  pronounced 
that  one  may  say  that  the  result  of  examination  is  negative. 

Examination  of  the  vision  shows  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity, 
which  has  its  cause  in  a  central  scotoma  (Fig.  277).  This  scotoma  forms  a  horizontal 
oval,  extending  from  the  macula  lutea  to  the  blind  spot,  and  corresponding,  there- 
fore, to  the  maculo-papillary  region  of  the  retina  (Fig.  267).  At  first  there  is  simply 
a  color  scotoma.  No  gap  is  found  in  the  field  of  vision  if  it  is  tested  by  means  of  a  white 
object;  but  a  red  or  green  mark  undergoes  a  change  of  color  in  the  region  of  the  scotoma. 
It  appears  less  highly  colored  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  later 
on  appears  perfectly  colorless.  Later  still,  the  mark  disappears  altogether  from  view 
in  this  portion  of  the  visual  field;  the 
scotoma  has  now  become  absolute  (see 
page  105),  and  the  vision  has  become 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  that  it  can 
reach  in  this  disease.  The  outer  limits 
of  the  visual  field  always  remain  nor- 
mal, and  complete  blindness  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  apprehended,  but  direct 
vision  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  the 
ability  to  carry  on  any  fine  work .  Owing 
to  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  it 
takes  a  series  of  months  for  the  sight 
to  be  reduced  as  low  as  this;  and,  more- 
over, this  extreme  reduction  does  not 
occur  in  every  case. 

The  cause  of  tobacco  amblyopia  is 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  whether  by 
smoking  or.  chewing.  The  disease  is 
hence  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
male  sex,  and  in  males  not  generally 
until  middle  life.  It  would  thus  appear 
as  if  the  resistance  to  nicotine  dimin- 
ishes with  age.  The  quantity  of  tobacco 
which  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  tobacco 
amblyopia  varies  according  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual,  in  many 
cases  comparatively  small  amounts  of 

tobaccp  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  The  cheap  varieties,  which  are  usually  richer  in 
nicotine,  and  also  moist  tobacco,  are  more  dangerous  than  the  better,  dry  qualities. 
The  abuse  of  spirituous  beverages,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  usual  with  great  smokers, 
favors  the  development  of  tobacco  amblyopia;  but  amblyopia  also  occurs  in  smokers 
who  abstain  altogether  from  alcoholic  drinks. 

Treatment  consists,  above  all,  in  abstinence  from  tobacco,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  light  cases  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  To  accelerate  the  cure  we  employ 
iodide  of  potassium  internally  or  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine.  [Stress  has  also 
been  laid  on  the  importance  of  preventing  intestinal  autotoxis  (by  suitable  diet,  purga- 
tion, free  water-drinking,  etc.).  Furthermore,  as  stated  below,  the  urine  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined in  every  case,  and  the  treatment  modified  accordingly. — D.)  In  addition,  we 
prescribe  a  suitable  regimen  for  the  eyes.  Recent  cases  in  which  middle-sized  print  can 
still  be  read,  and  in  which  the  scotoma  has  not  yet  become  absolute,  afiford  a  good  prog- 
nosis, since  a  perfect  cure  is  usually  obtained,  although  one  to  two  months  are  required 
for  it.  In  older  cases,  however,  in  which  even  quite  large  print  can  no  longer  be  read  and 
the  scotoma  is  absolute,  a  complete  cure  is  for  the  most  part  impossible. 

Alcohol  amblyopia  also  does  not  usually  begin  before  middle  life,  and  occurs  as 
a  rule  only  in  spirit  drinkers.    It  is  frequently  combined  with  alcoholic  neuritis  of  the 
peripheral  nerves.    The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  but  the 
38 


Fia.  277. — FnLD  or  Vision  of  th*  Left  Etb  of  a 

Man   8UFFBBINO  FBOM  TOBACCO  AMBLTOPIA.  . 

The  visual  field  when  tested  with  a  white  object 
(shown  by  the  portion  left  white  in  the  figure)  is 
normal.  When,  however,  the  examination  is  made 
with  a  red  object,  a  central  scotoma  is  found  bavins 
an  extent  represented  by  the  shaded  area  which 
forms  an  irregular  oval.  The  small  black  circle  com- 
prised in  this  area  represents  Mariotte'a  blind  spot. 
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prognosis  less  favorable  for  the  reason  that  abstinence  from  alcohol  is  much  harder 
to  secure  than  abstinence  from  tobacco. 

Samelsohn  was  the  first  to  ^discover  the  anatomical  changes  in  nicotine  and  alcohol 
amblyopia.  He  showed  that  they  were  limited  to  the  papillo-macular  bundle,  whose 
position  and  course  within  the  optic  nerve  he  was  thus  able  to  determine  (page  580). 
In  the  course  of  this  bundle  it  is  foimd  that  the  nerve  fibers  have  disappeared  and 
nothing  but  glia  tissue  is  present,  while  the  connective-tissue  septa  lying  between  the 
nerve  fibers  are  thickened  (Fig.  267).  Samelsohn  regarded  this  as  the  outcome  of  an 
interstitial  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  inflammation  affectmg  the  connective- 
tissue  portion  and  especially  the  septa  which  convey  the  blood-vessels  and  which  be- 
cause of  the  inflammation  become  thickened.  In  consequence  of  this  thickening,  the 
optic-nerve  fibers  are  compressed  and  made  to  atrophy.  Others,  however,  think  that 
what  occurs  is  a  primary  lesion  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  by  the  poison  and  that  if  a 
thickening  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  was  foimd,  this  was  a  secondary  change. 
The  optic  nerve  would  then  behave  in  just  the  same  way  as  has  been  shown  to  hold 
for  the  peripheral  nerves  in  alcoholic  neuritis.  Lastly  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  even  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibers  is  not  the  primary  affection,  but  that, 
in  analogy  with  the  conditions  of  acute  poisoning  (by  quinine,  etc.),  this  consists  in  a 
lesion  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  retina  and  that  an  ascending  atrophy  develops  in  the 
nerve  fibers  as  a  secondary  affair. 

The  same  complex  of  symptoms  as  in  nicotine  and  alcohol  amblyopia  occurs  also 
in  chronic  poisoning  due  to  various  other  substances  which  either  are  taken  into  the 
body  for  therapeutic  purposes,  like  stramonium,  chloral,  iodoform,  iodides,  thiuret, 
thyreoidin,  or  which  find  their  application  in  industries,  like  carbon  disulphide  (in 
vulcanizing  rubber)  and  aniline.     [Iodoform  may  cause  complete  blindness. — D.] 

3.  Lead  also  causes  disturbances  of  vision  which  develop  in  a  chronic  fashion. 
These  however  occur  only  very  exceptionally  under  the  guise  of  amblyopia  with  central 
scotoma.  As  a  rule,  they  appear  under  the  form  of  a  papillitis  which  not  infrequently 
leads  to  complete  blindness. 

Disturbances  of  vision  due  to  neuritides  which  are  usually  retrobulbar  and  run 
sometimes  an  acute,  sometimes  a  chronic  rourse,  are  also  found  in  cases  in  which  ow- 
ing to'  anomalies  of  metabolism  the  possibility  is  afforded  for  the  formation  of  injurious 
toxic  substances  (auto-intoxicxjUion).  The  most  frequent  occurring  example  of  such  a 
disturbance  of  vision  is  that  found  in  diabetes.  In  this  case  we  sometimes  observe 
an  amblyopia  of  the  type  of  a  nicotine  amblyopia.  This  may  be  simply  the  result  of 
the  diabetes  itself,  but  mostly  it  affects  patients  who  smoke,  so  that  the  influence  of 
nicotine  can  not  be  surely  excluded.  It  seems  that  the  resistance  of  the  optic  nerve 
toward  nicotine  is  diminished  by  the  disturbance  of  metabolism  due  to  the  diabetes, 
for  which  reason  a  diabetic  patient  ought  to  be  warned  not  to  smoke  much;  and  for  a 
like  reason  the  urine  ought  to  be  examined  for  sugar  in  every  case  of  amblyopia  with 
central  scotoma,  even  when  such  amblyopia  apparently  comes  from  smoking  or  drinking. 

Probably  also  referable  to  auto-intoxication  are  the  cases  of  papillitis  and  retro- 
bulbar neuritis  which  are  found  in  anomalies  of  menstruation — during  pregnancy  and 
lactation — and  in  gout. 

Injuries  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  injured  within  the 
orbit  by  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  stab  wounds,  shot  wounds,  etc.  Because  of  this 
break  in  the  line  of  conduction,  blindness — partial  or  complete  according  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  lesion — is  present  immediately  after  the  injury.  With  this  there  are  at  first 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  demonstrable  in  the  papilla.  It  is  not  until  later,  after 
weeks  have  elapsed,  when  the  descending  atrophy  has  traveled  from  the  site  of  injury 
to  the  papilla,  that  the  latter  becomes  paler  and  presents  the  picture  of  simple  atrophy. 
It  is  only  when  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  so  far  forvi'ard  that  the  central  vessels  are 
also  divided  that  chararteristic  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  can  be  made  out  at  once. 
In  such  cases  immediately  after  the  injury  a  picture  develops  analogous  to  that  of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  papiUa  and  retina  are  bloodless,  and 
the  retina  soon  becomes  clouded — a  sign  of  its  death. 
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Indirect  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  occur  not  infrequently  in  consequence  of  in- 
juries of  the  skull  by  the  impact  of  a  blunt  object  (a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head,  etc.). 
In  such  cases  there  is  partial  or  complete  blindness  associated  with  the  symptoms 
of  a  severe  injury  of  the  skull  (the  signs  of  concussion  of  the  brain  or  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull).  Such  blindness  may  be  imilateral  or  bilateral.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Holder  and  Berlin  that  in  these  cases  we  are 
dealing  with  indirect  fractures  of  the  walls,  particularly  of  the  upper  wall,  of  the  orbit, 
which  fractures  are  continued  into  the  optic  canal,  so  that  the  optic  nerve  in  the  latter 
is  crushed  or  lacerated.  Several  weeks  or  months  afterward  there  is  developed  in  the 
papilla  the  picture  of  simple  atrophy.    These  cases  of  blindness  are  incurable. 


Tumors  op  the  Optic  Nerve. — ^The  optic  nerve  may  be  affected  with  tumor 
formation,  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  The  latter  most  frequently  happens  through 
the  growth  of  intra-ocular  tumors,  such  as  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  and  glioma  of  the 
retina,  backward  along  the  optic  nerve.  Primary  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  are  rare. 
They  comprise  fibromata,  sarcomata  with  varieties  (myxo-sarcoma,  psanmio-sarcoma, 
etc.)  of  the  latter,  and  endotheliomata.  These  usually  spring  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve,  while  the  gliomata  develop  in  the  nerve-tnmk  itself.  Pure  neuromata, 
originating  from  the  nerve  fibers,  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  observed  with 
certainty  in  the  optic  nerve.  Primary  tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  begin  generally  in 
youth,  and  grow  very  slowly.  They  cause  an  exophthalmus,  distinguished  from  that 
occurring  with  other  orbital  tmnors  by  the  fact  that  the  lateral  displacement  is  either 
entirely  absent  or  is  at  all  events  insignificant.  The  mobility  of  the  eye  remains  good 
for  a  comparatively  long  time;  on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  characteristic — ^blindness 
sets  in  very  early.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  at  first  neuritis  with  the  venous 
engorgement  particularly  marked;  afterward  atrophy.  In  many  cases  the  patient 
shows  other  s3rmptoms  of  neurofibromatosis  (see  page  476),  Treatment  consists  in 
extirpating  the  tiunor;  in  doing  which  we  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  leave  the 
eye  in  place.    [See  §  167.]    Recurrences  after  operation  are  comparatively  rare. 

A  few  cases  of  tuberculous  granulation-tumor  of  the  optic  nerve  are  also  known. 


Anatomy  op  Affections  op  the  Optic  Nerve. — Inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve  starts  from  its  connective-tissue  portions^-that  is,  from  the  sheaths  and  the 
connective-tissue  septa.  In  the  sheaths  there  is  foimd,  besides  the  dropsical  condition 
already  mentioned,  actual  inflammation  with  a  formation  of  a  cellular  exudate  (peri- 
neuritis). Within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  the  inflammation  attacks  the  septa, 
which  show  thickening  with  multiplication  of  their  nuclei  (interstitial  neuritis).  Ow- 
ing to  this,  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  which  are  inclosed  by  them,  are  compressed 
and,  undergoing  atrophy,  are  destroyed.  Accordingly,  in  neuritis  the  nerve  fibers  act 
mainly  a  passive  part. 

In  engorgement  neuritis  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  papilla, 
while  the  tnmk  of  the  optic  nerve  back  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  fairly  normal.  The 
main  feature  is  that  the  papilla  is  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  by  an  accumulation  of 
oedematous  liquid,  so  that  it  projects  like  a  mushroom  into  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
and  is  thickened  at  its  base  so  as  to  form  an  actual  tumefaction  (neuritic  swelling. 
Fig.  275,  n).  The  retma  is  pushed  aside  and  thrown  into  folds  by  the  enlarged  optic 
nerve.  Besides  the  oedema  there  are  also  found  extravasations  of  blood,  swelling  of 
the  nerve  fibers,  and  the  evidences  of  a  scanty  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along 
the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  275,  e).  Later  on,  the  cellular  exudation  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  leads  to  a  new  formation 
of  connective  tissue  within  the  papilla,  due  to  organization  of  the  exudate.  By  the 
subsequent  shrinking  of  the  connective  tissue  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  rendered 
atrophic,  and  the  picture  of  neuritic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  produced.  We  then 
find  in  place  of  the  papilla  a  network  of  connective-tissue  strands,  and  among  them 
blood-vessels  whose  walls  are  thickened. 
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Simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  occurring  in  tabes  appears  at  the  outset  under  the 
form  of  discrete  foci  of  disease,  which  appear  pray  upon  cross  section  and  which  lie 
in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve.  These  changes,  which  ultimately  extend  over  the  entire 
cross  section  of  the  nerve,  are  usually  more  marked  close  to  the  eye  than  they  are  fur- 
ther back.  The  degenerative  process,  therefore,  starts  from  the  periphery — possibly 
from  the  retina  itself,  and,  if  so,  from  its  innermost  layers.  In  this  case  we  are  dealing 
with  the  same  gray  degeneration  that  exists  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  tabes.  The  nerve  fibers  lose  their  white  medullary  substance  and  are  tran-sformed 
into  extremely  minute  fibrillse,  and  hence  the  entire  tissue  acquires  a  gray  and  trans- 
lucent appearance.  Between  the  remains  of  the  nerve  fibers  are  found  cells  filled  with 
granules  of  fat. 

In  the  later  stages  secondary  changes  occur  consisting  of  a  moderate  thickening 
and  sclerosis  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  and  multiplication  of  the  glia  nuclei;  but 
evidences  of  actual  inflammation  are  wanting  during  the  entire  course  of  the  process. 
In  disseminated  sclerosis^  on  the  other  hand,  a  proliferative  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  of  the  glia,  occurring  under  the  form  of  insular  foci,  appears  in  the 
optic  nerve  at  the  very  outset.  Later  on,  the  proliferated  tissue  shrinks  and  the  nerve 
fibers  lose  their  meduUa.  The  axis-cylinder,  however,  remains  intact  for  a  long  time, 
and  for  this  reason  the  sight  is  not  as  a  general  thing  completely  destroyed.  Hence, 
in  tabes  and  progressive  (laralysis  the  primary  process  is  seated  in  the  nervous  elements 
(optic-nerve  fibers,  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina),  and  in  sclerosis  it  is  located  in  the 
supporting  structure  of  the  nerve. 

The  anatomical  condition  found  in  descending  or  ascending  atrophy  is  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  atrophy  reaches  its 
highest  degree  in  those  cases  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
the  optic  nerve  in  this  instance  shrinking  in  the  course  of  time  to  a  thin  strand  con- 
sisting simply  of  connective  tissue. 


Disturbances  op  Vision  without  Apparent  Lesion. 

105.  The  expressions  amblyopia ^  (weak  sight)  and  amaurosis* 
(absolute  blindness)  are  in  use  as  terms  to  designate  disturbances  of 
vision.  The  former  designation  is  now  applied  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  weakness  of  sight  can  not  be  relieved  by  suitable  glasses, 
For  instance,  a  myope  who  sees  badly  with  the  naked  eye,  but  possesses 
the  full  amount  of  visual  acuity  with  the  correcting  concave  glass,  is 
not  amblyopic  but  simply  myopic.  Under  the  name  of  amaurosis  were 
formerly  known  those  cases  of  blindness  in  which  the  eye  had  exter- 
nally a  normal  appearance,  so  that  this  designation  was  equivalent  to 
the  expression  "black  cataract"  C'schwarzer  Staar").  The  ophthalmo- 
scope has  thrown  light  upon  these  cases,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
referable  to  affections  of  the  chorioid,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 
At  the  present  day  the  expressions  cerebral  amaurosis  and  spinal  amau- 
rosis are  still  used  in  the  old  sense;  those  cases  being  designated  by  these 
names  in  which  blindness  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  while  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  normal. 
But  the  word  amaurosis  is  also  employed  at  present  in  a  wider  sense  as 
equivalent  to  total  blindness,  even  when  the  eye  shows  external  changes. 
Thus  we  say  of  an  eye  blinded  by  irido-cyclitis  that  it  is  amaurotic. 

Thanks  to  the  refined  methods  of  examination  with  glasses,  but 

*  Properly  blimt-sigbtednefls   from  AM^^v«,  blunt,  and  «^,  sight.  » i/iavp^,  dark. 
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most  of  all  thanks  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  at  present  possible  in 
most  cases  to  discover  the  cause  of  weak  sight  or  of  blindness.  Never- 
theless, there  does  remain  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  we  are  im- 
able  even  now  to  demonstrate  any  changes  in  the  eye  as  a  cause  for  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  disturbance  of  vision 
without  apparent  lesion,  the  changes  are  so  minute  that  they  are  not 
discoverable  by  our  present  methods  of  examination.  In  other  cases 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  sight  is  not  seated  in  the  eye  at  all, 
but  behind  it,  in  the  optic  tract  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  cortex  of 
the  brain.  In  other  cases  still  there  are  no  anatomical  lesions  what- 
ever, and  what  we  have  before  us  is  simply  the  so-called  fimctional 
affections — i.  e.,  altered  conditions  of  circulation  and  nutrition  result- 
ing in  disturbance  of  fimction. 

A,  The  Seat  of  the  Disturbance  of  Sight  is  in  the  Eye  Itself, 

1.  Congenital  Amblyopia. — We  assume  this  to  exist  in  those  cases 
in  which,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  patient,  the  weakness 
of  sight  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which  all  other  causes  for 
it  can  be  excluded.  We  are  justified  in  making  this  assumption  when- 
ever other  congenital  anomalies  are  also  present  in  the  amblyopic  eye, 
such  as  an  extreme  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  coloboma 
of  the  iris  or  the  deeper  membranes,  microphthalmus,  etc.  For  experi- 
ence shows  that  such  eyes  almost  always  display  a  reduction  of  the  vis- 
ual power,  which  can  not  be  brought  to  the  point  of  normal  vision  even  by 
the  correction  of  the  error  of  refraction  that  is  present  (see  page  435). 

Congenital  amblyopia  is  usually  unilateral;  the  affected  eye  is  then 
very  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  squint.  If  the  amblyopia  affects  both 
eyes,  nystagmus  develops  (see  §  129). 

2.  Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia.^ — Amblyopia  from  non-use  occurs  w^hen 
there  has  been  present  from  earliest  youth  an  obstacle  to  vision  in  the 
eye,  which  makes  the  formation  of  sharp  images  upon  the  retina  im- 
possible. In  this  category  belong  cases  of  opacities  either  of  congenital 
origin  or  acquired  early  in  life,  situated  in  the  cornea,  lens,  or  in  the  region 
of  the  pupil  (pupillary  membrane).  Amblyopia  also  develops  in  an 
eye  which  has  squinted  since  childhood,  because  in  this  case  the  per- 
ception of  the  retinal  images  in  this  eye  is  suppressed,  and  the  eye 
is  thus  purposely  excluded  from  participation  in  the  act  of  vision.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  retina,  owing  to  lack  of  exercise,  fails  to  attain  to 
that  delicacy  of  function  which  belongs  to  normal  eyes,  or  the  func- 
tional capacity  which  has  been  already  acquired  is  lost;  but  absolute 
blindness  never  occurs.  The  function  of  the  retina  never  again  be- 
comes perfectly  normal,  even  if  the  cause  of  the  visual  disturbance  is 
done  away  with  either  through  removal  of  the  optical  obstacle  to  sight 
or  through  correction  of  the  squint  by  an  operation.  [Cases  have  been 
reported,  some  surely  authentic,  in  which  an  amblyopic  squinting  eye 

•  From  a  priv.,  and  i^p,  sight. 
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has  acquired  good  vision  either  through  correction  of  the  refraction  or 
because  loss  of  sight  in  the  good  eye  haa  compelled  the  use  of  the  am- 
blyopic eye. — D.] 

When — as  in  an  adult — the  development  of  the  retina  has  once 
been  completed,  an  obstacle  to  vision  may  last  for  many  years  without 
the  retina's  suffering  any  harm.  Thus  cataracts  which  have  formed  in 
adults  have  been  operated  upon  with  perfect  success  after  lasting 
twenty  years  or  more. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  the  obstacle 
to  vision.  This  rule  holds  good  particiilarly  for  the  cataracts  of  child- 
hood, the  performance  of  an  operation  upon  which  was  formerly  as  a 
matter  of  choice  put  off  till  the  age  of  puberty,  although  we  may  oper- 
ate upon  cataract  (by  discission)  in  children  even  at  the  age  of  a  few 
months  with  the  best  results.  Exercising  of  the  amblyopic  eye  is  of 
service  in  bringing  up  the  functional  power  of  the  retina.  This  is  par- 
ticularly employed  in  cases  of  strabismus,  where  by  bandaging  [or  atro- 
pinizing]  the  sound  eye  we  force  the  eye  which  squints  to  see  (see  §  128). 

3.  Hemeralopia^  (Nis^ht  Blindness). — In  this  disease  the  patients 
state  that  they  can  see  perfectly  well  in  the  daytime,  but  that 
in  the  poorly  lighted  streets  in  the  evening  they  have  to  be  led  about. 
If  tests  of  the  vision  are  made  in  such  a  case,  it  is  found  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  statements  of  the  patient,  the  visual  acuity  is  nor- 
mal when  the  illumination  is  good,  but  sinks  with  unusual  rapidity 
when  the  illumination  is  diminished.  If  by  letting  down  the  window 
curtains  we  darken  the  room  to  such  an  extent  that  the  examining 
physician  can  still  read  medium-sized  print,  the  patient  will  perhaps 
no  longer  recognize  the  large  letters,  or  he  will  even  in  walking  through 
the  room  stumble  over  the  chairs  which  stand  in  his  way.  A  more 
accurate  examination  made  by  means  of  Forster's  photometer  (see  page 
115)  shows  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  light  sense.  If  the  retina  is 
set  in  action  by  sufficiently  strong  stimuli — i.  e.,  by  brilliant  images — 
it  performs  its  functions  normally;  but  as  soon  as  the  stimuli  sink 
below  a  certain  limit  it  no  longer  reacts  toward  them.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  torpor  retince. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  changes  what- 
ever in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  a  xero- 
sis of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  (see  page  206);  i.  e.,  we  find  in  the  latter 
upon  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea  a  small  rounded  or  triang- 
iilar  spot,  over  which  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  looks  dry  and 
seems  as  if  covered  with  a  fine,  whitish  foam.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva has  no  other  connection  \iith  torpor  retinae  than  that  both  are 
symptoms  of  a  reduced  state  of  nutrition  of  the  eyeball. 

Hemeralopia  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  retina,  the 
nature  and  causes  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The 
disease  attacks  mainly  men,  especially  those  of  middle  age;   less  often 
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women.  A  predisposition  to  it  is  afforded  by  a  reduction  of  the  gen- 
eral nutrition.  The  disease  accordingly  is  found  in  people  who  in  gen- 
eral are  insufficiently  nourished,  as  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  penal 
establishments,  and  orphan  asylums,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  (in  the 
latter  occurring  simultaneously  with  scurvy).  In  Russia,  the  disease 
is  found  especially  during  and  after  the  long  fast  at  Easter,  during 
which  time  the  people  eat  no  meat.  Furthermore,  hemeralopia  is 
sometimes  observed  with  jaundice,  with  intermittent  fever,  with  chronic 
alcohohsm,  and  also  in  pregnant  women.  Whether  dazzling  of  the  eyes 
by  a  bright  light  may  give  rise  to  hemeralopia  is  questionable.  In 
persons  who  are  thus  predisposed  to  it  the  disease  develops  usually 
in  spring.  It  often  affects  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  we  should  probably  consider  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease  to 
be  a  miasm. 

The  prognosis  of  hemeralopia  is  favorable,  as  the  disease  usually 
gets  well  of  itself  after  some  weeks  or  months.  It,  however,  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  tendency  to  recurrences  which  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  following  years. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  the  use  of  cooked  liver  and  of  cod-liver 
oil  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great  and  deserved  repute  among  the 
laity.  In  addition  we  take  care  to  elevate  the  nutrition  by  strengthen- 
ing diet  and  by  corroborative  remedies  and  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
light.  In  the  lighter  cases  we  make  the  patient  wear  dark  glasses,  in 
the  severer  cases  we  keep  him  for  several  days  in  a  dark  room.  By  this 
treatment  an  abbreviation  of  the  disease  is  secured. 

Hemeralopia  in  conjunction  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
found  as  a  precursor  of  keratomalacia,  which  likewise  must  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  (see  page  264). 

By  hemeralopia^  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  we  understand  that  condition 
in  which  one  sees  well  by  day,  but  by  night  or  under  feeble  illumination  from  any 
cause  sees  poorly  or  not  at  all.  This  condition  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  simply  a 
symptom  which  may  belong  to  various  diseases.  These  latter  are  divided  into  two 
groups — opacities  in  the  media  and  diseases  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus. 

(a)  Opacities  in  the  media  excite  the  symptom  of  hemeralopia  when  they  occupy 
the  periphery,  and  leave  the  center  free,  as  in  the  case  of  peripheral  opacities  of  tfa^ 
cornea  and  lens.  Under  brilliant  illumination,  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  these  no 
longer  fall  within  the  area  of  the  latter,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  diminished 
and  the  pupil  is  dilated,  they  project  into  the  pupil  and  interfere  with  sight.  Again 
when  there  are  faint  diffuse  opacities  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  cornea, 
the  sight  is  often  better  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  because  the  dazzling  due  to 
diffused  light  is  then  less.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  the  width  of  the  pupil  is  what 
determines  the  visual  power.    On  the  other  hand, — 

(b)  Hemeralopia  in  diseases  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  width  of  the  pupil. 

The  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  are  idiopathic  hemeralopia  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  retinitis  pigmentosa  together  with  many  other 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  retina,  e.  g.  such  as  occur  after  retinitis,  chorioiditis,  glaucoma, 
etc.  The  nature  of  the  visual  disturbance,  however,  in  these  two  categories  is  essen- 
tially different.  In  idiopathic  hemeralopia  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  light  sense 
(page  115),  probably  as  a  result  of  insufficient  regeneration  of  the  visual  substances.    The 
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fovea  centralis  even  under  physiological  conditions  has  a  feebler  light  sense  than  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  [see  page  116]  and  hence  in  idiopathic  hemeralopia  stops  func- 
tioning at  the  same  time  that  the  periphery  of  the  retina  does  or  even  somewhat  earlier, 
as  the  illumination  is  reduced — ^many  patients  stating  that  when  the  illumination  is 
feeble  they  see  a  dark  spot  in  the  center  of  the  visual  field.  In  retinitis  pigmentosa 
the  reverse  obtains.  The  periphery  of  the  retina  is  diseased  and,  when  the  illumination 
is  reduced,  no  longer  functions,  while  central  vision  is  still  intact.  Then  the  visual  field 
becomes  so  small  that  it  no  longer  suffices  for  the  patient's  orientation  (page  104). 
In  idiopathic  hemeralopia  the  visual  disturbance  is  transitory,  in  retinitis  pigmentosa 
and  the  allied  forms  is  permanent. 

The  symptom  opposed  to  hemeralopia  is  nyctalopia' — ^i.  e.,  that  condition  in 
which  the  sight  is  better  at  night  or  in  diminished  illumination  than  in  bright  daylight. 
This  symptom,  too,  occurs  in  two  groups  of  diseases  which  have  their  seat  either  in 
the  media  or  in  the  light-perceiving  apparatus — only,  in  this  case  the  site  of  the  changes 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  hemeralopia.  The  opacities  of  the  media  causing 
nyctalopia  are  centrally  situated  (in  the  cornea,  pupil,  or  lens).  Hence,  when  the  pupil 
is  contracted  they  occupy  its  entire  area;  on  the  contrary,  when,  owing  to  diminished 
illumination,  the  pupil  dilates,  its  peripheral  portions  which  are  still  transparent  can 
be  used  for  seeing.  The  affections  of  the  hght-perceiving  apparatus  causing  nyctalopia 
are  those  in  which  the  outlying  portions  of  the  field  of  vision  are  normal,  while  in  the 
center  there  is  a  scotoma.  In  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  visual  acuity  is  ordinarily 
no  better  with  diminished  illmnination  than  it  is  in  full  dayhght,  but  the  feeling  that 
central  vision  is  blunted  is  less  unpleasant,  so  that  the  patient  imagines  that  he  sees 
better  in  the  evening.  This  symptom  is  most  pronounced  in  tobacco  amblyopia  (see 
page  592).    This  variety  of  nyctalopia  is  entirely  independent  of  the  width  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Color  Blindness. — Color  blindness  occurs  both  as  a  congenital  and  an  acquired 
affection.  The  former  is  not  a  disease  but  an  imperfection  of  vision  dependent  upon 
unknown  causes;  the  latter  accompanies  many  diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve. 

Congenital  color  blindness  is  known  as  daltonism,  after  the  English  physicist  Dalton, 
who  was  himself  color  blind,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  this  defect  accurately.  It 
may  be  total,  so  that  no  color  is  recognized,  and  the  external  world  looks  to  be  gray 
on  a  gray  ground  like  an  engraving  (achromatopsia);  or  it  may  be  partial,  only  a 
certain  group  of  colors  being  deficient  (dyschromatopsia).  The  former  variety  is  ex- 
tremely rare;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  frequent.  Very  often  it  is  not 
complete  blindness  for  any  special  color  that  is  present,  but  only  a  rather  less  marked 
ability  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  that  colors  are  not  recognized  with  the 
same  certainty  and  at  the  same  distance  as  is  the  case  in  the  normal  eye  {weakness  of 
the  color  sense  occurring  in  what  Nagel  calls  anomalous  trichromates).  There  are  thus 
all  sorts  of  transition  forms  between  normal  color  sense  and  total  color  blindness. 

How  we  are  to  distribute  the  cases  of  partial  color  blindness  into  their  different 
categories  depends  upon  the  theory  of  color  perception  that  we  adopt  as  the  funda- 
mental one.  In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  first  start  with  the  Young-HelmkoUz 
theory.  This  assumes  the  existence  of  three  fundamental  sensations,  corresponding 
to  the  fundamental  colors,  red,  green,  and  violet;  and  supposes  the  other  color  sensa- 
tions to  originate  through  a  varying  mixture  of  the  fundamental  sensations.  Partial 
color  blindness  would  then  consist  in  the  deficiency  of  the  sensation  for  one  of  the 
primary  colors,  so  that  the  color  sensations  of  the  affected  individual  would  be  com- 
pounded only  of  the  other  two  fundamental  colors.  According  to  the  fimdamental 
color  that  is  deficient  we  make  the  distinction  between  red  blindness  [protanopia],  green 
blindness  [deuteranopia],  and  violet  blindness  [tritanopia.] 

Now,  in  what  way  does  a  color-blind  person — for  instance,  one  affected  with 
red  blindness — comport  himself?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  one  does  not 
perceive  red  objects  at  all,  or  that,  if  he  sees  them,  they  appear  perfectly  colorless. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  the  sensation  which  he  has  in  looking  at  red  objects  is  very 
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similar  to  that  which  green  objects  excite  in  him,  so  that  he  confounds  red  and  green 
with  each  other.  To  understand  this,  we  must  for  the  present  adhere  to  the  Young- 
Hehnholtz  theory.  According  to  this,  there  are  in  the  retina  three  species  of  fibers 
corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors.  Each  one  of  these  species  of  fibers  is  set 
into  action  by  all  kinds  of  colored 
light,  but  to  a  different  degree.    Some  j^ 

fibers  are  set  into  action  most  strongly 
by  red  rays,  less  so  by  yellow,  still  less 
by  green,  and  least  of  all  by  violet. 
They  are  hence  designated  simply  as 
the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red. 
The  curve  represented  in  Fig.  278  A 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  these  fibers 
act.  The  different  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum are  laid  off  upon  the  abscissa, 
while  the  ordinate  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  excitation  produced  by  each  indi- 
vidual color.  In  analogous  fashion  the 
second  set  of  fibers  is  set  into  action 
most  strongly  by  the  green  rays  (Fig. 
278  B),  the  third  group  of  fibers  most 
strongly  by  the  violet  rays  (Fig.  278  C). 

In  Fig.  278  D  the  curves  of  all  three 
groups  of  fibers  are  erected  upon  the 
same  abscissa.  The  red  ray,  r  *,  excites 
most  strongly  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
tion of  red,  more  feebly  those  for  the 
perception  of  green,  and  least  of  all 
those  for  the  perception  of  violet.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  get  a  sensation 
of  red,  because  the  degree  of  excitation 
of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red 
exceeds  that  of  the  other  fibers.  In 
like  fashion,  a  green  ray,  gr^,  stimulates 
the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  green 
more  strongly  than  it  does  the  other 
two  kinds,  and  excites  the  sensation  of 
green.  An  analogous  statement  holds 
good  for  the  sensation  of  violet  (v,). 

Now,a  man  afflicted  with  red  blind- 
ness presents  a  condition  differing  from 
this  normal  one,  in  that  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red  are  absent  (Fig. 
278  E).  If  he  looks  at  the  spectrum 
it  appears  to  him  shortened  at  its  red 
end,  since  he  sees  only  blackness  at 
spots  where  others  still  perceive  red.  A 
red  ray,  r*,  which  falls  upon  this  man's 
retina  sets  in  action  only  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  green  and  those  for 
the  perception  of  violet — and  of  these  the  former  more  markedly,  so  that  the  resultant 
effect  will  be  a  green.  If  green  light  falls  upon  the  retina,  the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green  are  again  stimulated  more  strongly  than  those  for  the  perception  of  violet, 
and  again  the  sensation  of  green  is  produced.  Where,  then,  we  have  two  different 
sorts  of  sensations,  viz.,  red  and  green,  a  person  with  red  blindness  has  two  that  are 
similar — ^namely,  both  green.     (The  shade  of  green  which  appears  to  most  person& 
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Fio.  278. — Represrntation  of  Color  Perception, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  ThEORT  OF  YOUNO  AND  HeLM- 
HOLTZ. 

The  absoiBsa  represents  the  spectrum,  the  oolors  of 
which  are — red  (r),  oranii^  (o),  yellow  ((/),  green  {gr\ 
blue  (62),  violet  (v):  the  curves  which  rise  above  the 
abscissa  show  graphically  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
three  sorts  of  fibers  in  the  retina  toward  ravs  of  dif- 
ferent wave  lengths  The  ordinates,  r>,  gr^,  and  vi, 
indicate  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibers 
produced  by  red,  green,  and  violet  rays,  respectively. 
A  gives  the  curve  representing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
fibers  for  the  perception  of  red;  B,  that  of  the  fibers 
for  the  perception  of  green;  C,  that  of  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  violet.  In  D.bXX  three  curves  are 
represented  at  the  same  time.  E  shows  the  curves  of 
sensitiveness  of  a  red-blind  eye  in  which  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red  are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 
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with  red  blindness  to  have  the  same  color  as  red  is  that  hue  of  bluish-green  which  is 
complementary  to  red.)  A  person  with  red  blindness,  however,  can  distinguish  these 
two  sensations  from  each  other,  for,  though  similar  indeed,  they  are  not  quite  the  same. 
They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  difference  in  luminosity.  For  let  us 
assume  that  the  red  and  green  rays  selected  as  an  example  are  of  the  same  luminosity 
to  a  normal  eye.  Such  an  eye  can  still  distinguish  them  apart,  owing  to  their  difference 
in  color.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  a  red-blind  man;  in  him  the  red  ray,  in  spite  of 
its  luminous  intensity,  causes  but  slight  stimulation  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of 
green,  simply  because  these  fibers  are  in  any  case  but  slightly  sensitive  to  red  rays. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  red  ray  is  hence  a  feeble  one,  and  the  color  which  is 
seen  looks  dark.  The  green  ray,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perceived  in  its  fidl  luminosity, 
because  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  green  are  stimulated  by  it  in  the  normal  fashion. 
In  this  way  it  is  generally  possible  for  the  man  with  red  blindness  to  distinguish  red 
from  green,  not  indeed  by  the  difference  in  color,  but  by  their  difference  in  luminosity. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  character  of  his  own  sensation  and  that  of  a  man 
with  normal  vision  usually  remains  imknown  to  the  color-blind  person.  When  grow- 
ing up,  he  learns  the  expressions  red  and  green  from  his  associates,  certain  objects 
being  pointed  out  to  him  as  red  and  others  as  green.  He  is  told  that  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  tree  are  green  and  the  cherries  between  them  red.  And,  as  he  too  notices  a 
difference  between  the  leaves  and  the  cherries,  although  it  is  a  difference  of  limtiinosity 
and  not  of  color,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  just  as  other  people  do.  On  account  of  the 
sensitiveness  to  differences  of  luminosity,  which  color-blind  persons  usually  possess, 
they  can  generally  tell  correctly  the  color  of  objects  even  when  they  have  never  seen 
them  before.  Thus  it  happens  that,  in  the  case  of  many  color-blind  persons,  neither 
do  they  themselves  know  anything  of  their  defect  nor  are  their  associates  aware  of  it. 
Thus  a  physician  once  came  to  me  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of  testing  the  em- 
ployees of  a  railroad  for  color  blindness.  He  wished  to  inform  himself  under  my  tui- 
tion in  regard  to  the  methods  of  investigating  the  color  sense.  When  I  came  to  show 
him  the  different  tests,  it  soon  turned  out  that  he  himself  was  red  blind.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  known  nothing  of  this  fact,  and  indeed  was  quite  offended  at  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  color  blind.  And  it  even  happens  that  the  color  blind  carry  on  occupations 
which  in  a  peculiar  degree  demand  an  excellent  sense  of  color;  thus  there  are  color- 
blind painters. 

While  with  many  of  the  color  blind  the  defect  remains  undiscovered  during  their 
whole  life,  in  others  it  is  disclosed  by  their  committing  some  gross  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  colors,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  tailor  who  wished  to  mend  a  black  coat 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth.  How  does  a  color-blind  man  conmiit  such  mistakes?  We 
have  seen  above  that  a  man  with  red  blindness  distinguishes  red  and  green  of  equal 
luminosity  by  the  fact  that  the  former  looks  darker  to  him  than  the  latter.  If  now 
we  gradually  diminish  the  limiinosity  of  the  green,  we  must  finally  reach  a  point  at 
which  this  color  looks  no  lighter  to  the  man  with  red  blindness  than  does  the  red  which 
has  not  been  altered  in  luminosity.  At  this  moment  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of 
discriminating  between  the  two  colors,  afforded  by  their  difference  in  luminosity, 
and  is  now  unable  in  any  way  to  distinguish  the  two  colors  apart.  Colors  chosen  upon 
this  principle  are  hence  known  as  confusion  colors.  On  account  of  the  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  color-blind  people  to  differences  in  luminosity,  the  preparation  of  these 
confusion  colors  requires  great  care,  and  is  best  performed  by  painters  who  are  them- 
selves color  blind,  and  who  keep  toning  down  two  different  colors  imtil  they  seem  to 
them  to  be  alike.  Confusion  colors  prepared  in  this  way  are  very  well  adapted  for 
the  detection  of  color  blindness  (Stillhig,  Nagel). 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  those  affected  with  red  blindness  is  also  true  of 
the  other  two  classes  of  the  color  blind,  those  affected  with  green  blindness  and  those 
affected  with  violet  blindness.  The  circumstance  that  is  common  to  all  people  affected 
with  partial  color  blindness  is  that  one  of  the  three  fundamental  sensations  is  deficient. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  of  the  three  species  of  fibers  should  be  completely  absent, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  has  been  assumed  in  the  example  above  adduced.    On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  probable  from  various  reasons  that  the  excitability  of  one  kind  of 
fibers  has  simply  become  altered  so  that  its  curve  is  to  be  imagined  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  plan  outlined  above  presents;  the  curve  of  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  red,  for  example,  approximating  to  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
tion of  green. 

Many  authors  place  Hering*8  theory  of  color  perception  at  the  basis  of  their  classi- 
fication of  color  blindness.  This  theory  starts  from  an  analysis  of  the  sensations  which 
we  have  in  looking  at  a  color.  Most  colors  excite  in  us  a  mixed  sensation.  Thus,  in 
orange  we  see,  besides  yellow  a  certain  amount  of  red;  another  sort  of  yellow,  again, 
has  a  tinge  of  green,  etc.  Still,  among  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  there  is  one  in  which 
we  can  perceive  no  other  color  besides  yellow;  this  is  the  pure  or  primary  yellow. 
Of  such  pure  colors  which  excite  in  us  a  simple,  unmixed  sensation  there  are  besides 
yellow  only  three — ^namely,  pure  red,  pxue  green,  and  pure  blue.  These  four  primary 
colors  form  two  pairs — ^namely,  red  and  green  and  yellow  and  blue.  The  two  colors 
of  each  pair  are  called  contrary  colors,  because  they  have  this  peculiarity  that  they 
never  can  be  perceived  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  color.  We  can  conceive  of  a  blue 
which  affords  simult€uieously  the  impression  of  some  green  or  some  red,  but  we  can 
not  conceive  of  one  which  would  also  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow.  The  contrary 
colors,  therefore,  are  mutually  exclusive,  so  far  as  sensation  is  concerned. 

Every  color  may  occur  in  different  degrees  of  concentration  and  of  luminosity. 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  every  color  produces  in  us  besides  the  sensation  of 
color  also  that  of  white.  Colors  along  with  their  color  **  value  "  have  also  a  white  "  value" 
and  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  values  depend  the  concentration  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  color.  The  primary  colors  have  along  with  the  white  "value"  only  one 
color  value,  but  the  mixed  colors  have  two.  Thus,  there  belong  to  violet  a  blue,  a  red, 
and  a  white  value.  Now,  the  way  in  which  the  action  of  light  upon  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves  in  our  retina  takes  place  is  that  bodies  (** visual  substances")  are  present 
in  the  latter  which  suffer  chemical  changes  due  to  the  light.  Such  changes  may  be 
of  two  different  and  indeed  opposite  kinds,  the  visual  substances  being  either  decom- 
posed ("disassimilated")  or  regenerated  ("assimilated")  by  the  light.  The  white 
value  which  all  colors  possess  depends  upon  the  disassimilative  action  which  they  exert 
upon  the  visual  substance  for  the  perception  of  black  and  white.  In  the  absence  of 
light,  assimilation  of  this  substance  takes  place,  so  that  we  have  the  sensation  black- 
ness. Besides  the  black  and  white  visual  substance  there  are  two  others — ^namely, 
a  red-green  and  a  blue-yellow  substance,  as  we  will  call  them  for  short.  These  are  not 
altered  by  every  kind  of  light,  but  only  by  that  kind  which  has  the  corresponding 
color  value.  Pure  red,  for  instance,  would  disassimilate  only  the  red-green  substance, 
pure  green  would  cause  its  assimilation,  while  violet  acts  both  on  the  red-green  and 
on  the  blue-yellow  substance.  If  pure  red  and  pure  green  light  fall  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  it  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
two  whether  disassimilation  prevails  over  assimilation  or  the  contrary.  The  resulting 
sensation  consequently  is  either  red  or  green,  but  never  both  together.  If  the  two 
contrary  colors  are  so  chosen  with  respect  to  their  quantity  that  they  are  in  equilibrium 
in  their  action  upon  the  visual  substance,  their  color  values  are  abrogated;  there  only 
remains  the  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  light  upon  the  black-white  substance,  so  that 
there  is  a  sensation  of  white  of  a  certain  degree  of  luminosity.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  contrary  colors  mutually  exclude  each  other  in  sensation,  and  when 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  afford  a  sensation  of  absence  of  color  (i.  e.,  they  are  com- 
plementary colors). 

According  to  Hering's  theory  of  colors,  the  cause  of  color  blindness  must  be  con- 
ceived to  consist  in  the  absence  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  visual  substances  for  colors. 
In  the  latter  case,  in  which  nothing  but  the  black-white  visual  substance  is  left,  total 
color  blindness  exists;  all  colors  now  act  simply  by  reason  of  their  black-white  values, 
and  hence  are  perceived  as  white  of  different  degrees  of  luminosity  (i.  e.,  gray).  Ab- 
sence of  the  red-green  visual  substance  causes  red-green  blindness,  absence  of  the 
blue-yellow  substance,  blue-yellow  blindness.    The  former  comprises  the  great  majority 
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of  cases — ^namely,  those  which  according  to  the  theory  of  Hehnholtz  are  called  red 
blind  and  green  blind.  A  man  with  red-green  blindness  sees  in  the  spectrum  only 
two  colors,  yellow  and  blue.  These  are  separated  by  a  gray  space  (the  ''neutral" 
space)  which  corresponds  to  the  pure  green.  Pure  red  and  piue  green  act  upon  the 
eye  affected  with  red-green  blindness  only  with  their  white  values  and  hence  both 
appear  gray,  on  which  account  they  are  by  such  an  eye  confounded  with  one  another. 
Mixed  colors  imdergo  an  alteration  of  their  tone,  inasmuch  as  of  their  two  color  values 
but  one  comes  into  play. 

If  we  disregard  the  theories  for  explaining  color  blindness  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  simple  facts,  we  must  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  can  not  at  all  know  what 
sensations  the  separate  colors  excite  in  a  man  with  congenital  color  blindness.  The 
only  BXire  thing  is  that  the  man  with  total  color  blindness  sees  all  colors  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  same  hue  and  differing  only  in  luminosity,  and  that  the  man  with  partial  color 
blindness  recognizes  only  two  colors  in  the  spectrum,  while  for  the  man  with  normal 
sight  at  least  three  fundamental  sensations  must  be  assumed  to  exist,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  obtain  all  color  sensations  from  them  by  mixtiu^.  Hence,  we  call  the  former 
dichromates,  the  latter  trichromates. 

In  the  most  frequent  form  of  color  blindness  the  two  colors  that  are  perceived 
in  the  spectnmi  correspond  in  position  to  yellow  and  blue,  between  which  lies  the 
neutral  area,  which  lool^  gray  ;  and  the  two  colors  confounded  are  red  and  green,  both 
looking  like  a  certain  shade  of  gray.  Of  such  color  blindness  two  t3rpes  can  be 
distinguished.  The  first  (the  red  blind  of  Helmholtz)  sees  the  spectrum  shortened  at 
the  red  end,  and  shades  of  red  hence  look  comparatively  dark.  The  other  t3rpe  (the 
green  blind  of  Helmholtz)  sees  the  spectrum  imshortened.  Hering  classes  both  types 
as  red-green  blind.  Since  the  first  type  confounds  with  gray  a  red  that  shades  into 
yellow,  i.  e.,  it  is  undersensitive  to  yellow — he  calls  it  the  relatively  blue-seeing  type  of 
red-green  blindness.  The  second  t3rpe  sees  a  somewhat  bluish-red  as  a  gray,  and  hence  is 
called  in  Hering's  nomenclature  the  relatively  yellow-seeing  type  of  red-green  blindness. 

Violet  blindness  (Helmholtz),  or  blue-yeUow  blindness  (Hering),  like  total  color 
blindness  is  rare. 

Congenital  color  bhndness  occurs,  as  observations  upon  a  great  number  of  men 
have  shown,  in  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  male  population.  In  women  color  blind- 
ness is  much  more  rare,  perhaps  because  their  color  sense  undergoes  a  sort  of  education 
through  their  having  such  frequent  occasion  to  be  busy  with  colored  objects  (in  dress- 
nuiking,  etc.). 

Color  blindness  entails  no  disadvantage  upon  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  be- 
yond rendering  them  less  fit  for  the  performance  of  certain  callings.  Among  these  are 
all  those  occupations  which  require  precise  discrimination  of  colors,  e.  g.,  that  of  the 
painter,  the  dyer,  etc.  Recently  particular  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  and  nautical  services  also  require  an  accurate  sense  of  color.  The  signab 
used  on  railroads  or  ships  are  most  frequently  red  or  green,  which  are  just  the  colors 
that  are  confounded  by  most  color-blind  persons;  in  this  way  accidents  might  be  [and 
are]  caused.  For  this  reason  the  employees  upon  railroads  and  sea-going  vessels  are  at 
present  in  most  countries  tested  with  reference  to  their  color  sense,  and  their  entry 
into  the  service  is  made  conditional  upon  the  proof  that  their  color  sense  is  perfect. 

The  demoTistration  of  the  existence  of  color  blindness  requires  accurate  and  careful 
testing.  Many  of  the  color  blind  who  are  aware  of  their  defect  try  to  conceal  it  from  the 
examiner,  especially  if  some  material  advantage,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  business  posi- 
tion, depends  upon  the  result  of  the  testing.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  persons  we 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  sorts  of  artifices,  and  particularly  on  the  lookout  for  pre- 
vious practice  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  testing  the  color  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  with  a  good  color  sense  might  be  considered  to  be  color  blind  if  from  want  of 
imagination  or  practice  they  call  the  colors  that  are  set  before  them  by  incorrect  names. 
We  should  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  test  the  color  sense  by  setting  colored  objects  be- 
fore the  person  and  asking  him  the  name  of  the  color.  If  we  do  so,  the  man  who  is  color 
blind  will  in  many  cases  by  using  a  httle  attention  give  the  right  answer,  while  on  the 
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other  hand,  an  uneducated  man  will  not  infrequently  call  the  colors  wrong.  'The  test 
is  better  performed  by  placing  before  the  person  under  examination  those  colors  which 
according  to  experience  color-blind  persons  readily  confound  with  each  other,  and 
then  seeing  whether  mistakes  are  actually  conunitted.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
assortment  of  colored  worsteds  are  the  best  adapted  (Seebeck,  Holmgren).  [A  very 
practical  set  of  worsteds  for  this  purpose  is  that  devised  by  Thomson  of  Philadelphia. 
— DJ  One  of  the  worsteds  is  set  before  the  person  to  be  tested,  and  he  is  asked  to 
place  with  it  all  the  worsteds  that  look  like  it.  If,  then,  samples  of  different  and  indeed 
quite  dissimilar  colors  are  placed  together — ^for  instance,  gray  and  red  with  green — 
these  give  the  special  confusion  colors  of  the  person  under  examination,  and  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  color  blindness  that  he  has.  Some  have  had  em- 
broidery patterns  to  serve  as  test  objects  made  out  of  those  worsteds  the  colors  of 
which  are  most  frequently  confounded  (Daae,  Reuss).  Colored  papers  or  powders 
may  also  be  employed  instead  of  worsteds. 

The  test  most  in  use  besides  Holmgren's  worsted  test  is  the  pseudo-isochromatio 
diagrams  of  Stilling  and  of  Nagel.  These  are  composed  of  variously  colored  areas  which 
are  selected  by  the  aid  of  a  color-blind  pamter  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  confusion 
colors  of  a  man  who  is  color  blind.  The  latter,  then,  can  not  recognize  the  differences 
in  color  of  the  areas. 

[In  Nagel's  test,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  quantitative  test  (see  below),  there 
is  a  set  of  cards,  each  bearing  a  series  of  little  color  disks  arranged  in  a  ring.  In  some 
rings  the  disks  are  all  of  one  color,  but  of  slightly  different  shades  ;  in  others  the  disks 
are  of  two  or  three  different  colors  (confusion  colors).  By  making  the  patient  state 
which  rings  are  monochromatic  and  then  making  him  pick  out  in  the  dichromatic  or 
trichromatic  rings  all  the  disks  that  are  of  one  special  color,  we  can  readily  ascertain 
whether  he  is  color  blind  and  what  sort  of  color  blindness  he  has. — D.] 

For  the  scientific  examination  of  the  color  blind,  the  spectroscope  is  indispensable. 
By  its  aid  we  determine  whether  the  color-blind  man  sees  the  spectrum  shortened 
at  one  of  its  two  ends,  and  what  colors  he  can  distinguish  in  it.  Furthermore,  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  we  show  him  isolated  portions  of  the  spectrum  and  make  him  tell, 
both  by  naming  the  colors  and  by  comparing  them  with  specimens  of  other  colors, 
how  the  different  parts  of  the  spectnun  look  to  him. 

For  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  color  sense,  the  method  of  Bonders,  Weber, 
Wolffberg,  and  others  is  adapted.  Here  small  disks  of  colored  paper  upon  a  back- 
ground of  black  satin  serve  as  test  objects.  When  the  color  sense  is  normal,  disks 
of  a  definite  size  must  be  recognized  at  a  definite  distance,  which  to  be  sure  is  different 
for  the  different  colors.  The  weaker  the  color  sense  of  the  person  under  examination, 
the  nearer  must  he  get  to  be  able  to  tell  the  color  correctly,  even  supposing  that  he 
recognizes  it  at  all.  The  distance  at  which  the  color  begins  to  be  recognized  gives 
the  intensity  of  the  color  sense  for  the  color  in  question.  Instead  of  colored  paper 
we  may  use  colored  glasses  which  are  lighted  from  behind.  These  last  tests  (lantern 
testfi)  approximate  nearest  to  the  conditions  which  are  present  in  the  railroad  service. 
[Excellent  lantern  test43,  particularly  adapted  for  testing  railroad  employees  are  those 
of  Thomson  of  Philadelphia  and  Williams  of  Boston. — D.] 

Many  other  methods  of  testing  the  color  sense  have  been  proposed,  all  of  which 
are  of  use,  as  in  doubtful  cases  we  can  arrive  at  definite  results  ozily  by  means  of  niuner- 
ous  corroborative  experiments.  Only  one  of  them  need  be  mentioned  here — namely, 
the  tissue-paper  test.  If  a  border  of  gray  paper  is  placed  upon  red  paper,  it  i^^pears 
to  have  the  complementary  color  of  its  background  (that  is,  green).  This  is  particu- 
larly apparent  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper.  A  color-blind 
man,  who  does  not  recognize  the  color  of  the  paper  forming  the  background,  will  also 
fail  to  tell  correctly  the  complementary  color  of  the  border. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  congenital  color  blindness. 

Acquired  color  blindness  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  affections  of  the  light-perceiv- 
ing apparatus — that  is,  of  the  retina,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  even  of  the  central  ter- 
minations of  the  optic  tracts.    Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  particularly  its  atrophy, 
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are,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disturbances  of  the  color  sense.  Such 
disturbances  are  never  absent  when  once  the  visual  acuity  has  become  considerably 
reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  these  cases  the  color 
blindness  does  not  set  in  suddenly,  nor  for  all  the  colors  at  once;  but  first  and  very 
gradually  the  perception  of  green  cuid  red  is  extinguished,  then  that  of  yellow,  and 
last  of  all  that  of  blue.  Acquired  color  blindness  may  therefore  be  utilized  for  purposes 
of  diagnosis.  If  the  sight  is  impaired  simply  by  dioptric  obstacles  (e.  g.,  by  opacities 
in  the  cornea  and  in  the  lens),  the  perception  of  color  remains  intact,  even  when  the 
general  features  of  objects  can  no  longer  be  recognized;  but  as  soon  as  the  color  sense 
proves  to  be  defective,  an  affection  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  must  be  assumed 
to  exist.  (For  the  color  sense  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  cf .  page  1 13  and  Fig.  36.) 
[All  the  testa  used  for  congenital  color  blindness  can  be  used  for  the  acquired  form. 
They  are  particularly  important  in  the  tobacco  and  alcohol  amblyopias  so  often  occur- 
ring in  railroad  and  marine  employees,  in  whom,  therefore,  frequent  re-examination  of 
the  color  sense,  especially  by  the  worsted  and  lantern  tests,  should  be  made. — D.] 

(b)  The  Seat  of  the  Disturbance  of  Sight  is  Central, 

1.  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis  in  Brain  Diseases. — Disturbance 
of  vision  may  be  set  up  by  disease  of  the  brain  without  there  being  any 
ophthalmoscopically  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye,  such  as  neuritis  or 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Disturbances  of  vision  of  this  sort  may  be 
only  transient,  even  when  they  amount  to  absolute  blindness.  Uraemic 
amaurosis  (see  page  550,  which  is  produced  by  retention  of  the  urinary 
constituents,  affords  a  good  example  of  this.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which  gross  lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as  inflammatory  processes  or  new 
growths,  give  rise  to  the  disturbance  of  vision,  the  latter  is  permanent, 
and  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  usually  under  the  form  of  a  descending 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  often  associated  with  it  later.  Disturb- 
ance of  vision  dependent  upon  a  central  cause  makes  its  appearance  not 
infrequently  under  the  guise  of  hemiopia  (homonymous  or  temporal). 

2.  Scintillating  scotoma  (scotoma  scintillans,  amaurosis  partialis  fugax,  or  tei- 
chopsia*).  The  patiant  who  suffers  from  this  notices  besides  a  feehng  of  vertigo  a  spark- 
ling hght  that  appears  b3fore  his  eyes,  and  rapidly  increases  until  finally  he  can  scarcely 
see  at  all.  Persons  who  are  more  accurate  observers  of  their  sensations  usually  aver 
that  the  sparkling  originates  froTi  a  small  spot  situated  not  far  from  the  point  of  fix- 
ation, and  that  within  the  area  represented  by  this  spot  external  objects  are  invisible 
(hence  the  name  scintillating  scotoma) .  The  scintillation  and  with  it  the  gap  in  the 
visual  field  spread  rapidly,  the  boundaries  of  the  scintillating  area  being  often  formed 
by  lines  zigzagging  in  and  out,  so  as  to  form  projecting  and  re-entrant  angles.  After 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  the  attack  abates,  the  visual  field  beginning  to  clear  up  at 
the  point  first  affected.  Scintillating  scotoma  is  usually  accompanied  by  headache 
and  sometimes  also  by  nausea,  and  frequently  a  regular  attack  of  migraine  is  joined 
with  it. 

The  central  origin  of  scintillating  scotoma  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  accom- 
panying and  following  headache,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  [almost]  alwayB  affects 
both  eyes  in  the  same  way,  and  frequently  occurs  under  the  form  of  hemiopia — i.  e., 
it  occupies  but  one  half  (and  that  too,  the  honomymous  half)  of  the  field  of  vision 
in  each  eye.  The  symptoms,  on  account  of  their  short  duration  can  be  caused  only 
by  disturbances  of  circulation,  whose  transient  character  indicates  that  it  is  not  ana- 
tomical changes  but  disorders  of  innervation  in  the  vessels  that  lie  at  the  root  of  them. 

•From  Tfixo?,  wall,  and  o«//i?,  vision,  on  account  of  the  zigzag  lines,  resembling  fortification 
walls,  often  been  on  the  edge  of  the  scintillating  spots. 
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With  extension  of  the  angioneurotic  disturbance  to  the  other  areas,  other  disorders 
of  central  origin,  such  as  formication  in  the  lips  and  arm,  weakness  or  paralysis 
of  one  of  the  extremities,  aphasia,  etc.,  set  in.  These  come  and  go  with  the  scintil- 
lating scotoma.  But  scintillating  scotoma  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  most 
frequent  angioneurosis  of-  the  brain,  i.  e.,  migraine,  so  that  it  has  also  been  called  by  the 
name  of  migraine  oculaire.  The  circulatory  disturbance  sets  up  an  irritation  of  the  opti- 
cal elements — an  irritation  which  according  to  the  laws  of  projection  is  referred  to  the 
external  world,  and  appears  under  the  form  of  a  colored  scintillation,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  perception  of  peripheral  impressions  is  abolished.  So  also  at  the  beginning  of 
a  fainting  attack,  which  in  fact  is  likewise  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  brain, 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  which  are  perhaps  identical  with  scintillating  scotoma; 
the  patients  averring  that  everything  looks  green  and  blue,  or  scintillates,  or  grows  diu-k 
before  the  eyes. 

Scintillating  scotoma  is  an  unconmionly  widespread  affection.  If  it  occurs  in- 
frequently— at  intervals  of  several  years — ^no  significance  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
patient,  as  it  disappears  again  rapidly,  and  without  leaving  any  bad  results.  It  is 
only  when  the  symptom  is  repeated  frequently — and  it  may  even  recur  several  times 
a  day — that  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  come  to  the  phjrsician.  Such  patients 
allege  as  the  cause  of  their  scintillating  scotoma  excessive  physical  or  mental  exertion, 
straining  of  the  eyes,  dazzhng  light,  or  a  great  sense  of  hunger;  often,  however,  no 
definite  cause  can  be  made  out.  The  treatment  must  be  confined  to  opposing  the  cause 
of  the  scotoma.  Such  treatment  consists  in  increasing  the  general  strength  and  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  exertion.  If  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  we  order 
quinine  in  srtiall  doses  to  be  taken  for  some  time.  Ordinary  cases  of  scintillating  scotoma 
are  associated  with  no  evil  consequences  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  the  exception  for  scin- 
tillating scotoma  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  brain  (brain  tumor, 
progressive  paresis,  apoplexy,  etc.). 

3.  DUturtMinces  of  Vision  in  Hysteria  and  Neurasthenia. — ^These  find  their 
expressions  under  the  forms  of  amblyopia  and  asthenopia. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity,  a  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision,  and  a  diminution  in  the  color  sense  and  hght  sense.  The  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  is  concentric;  and  in  many  cases  the  field  gets  smaller  and 
smaller  the  longer  the  patient  is  tested  with  the  perimeter  (reaction  of  exhaustion, 
F6rster).  This  depends  upon  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  patients  of  this  sort.  [The  exhaustion  field  is  characteristic  rather  of  neuras- 
thenia than  of  h3rsteria.  Other  peculiar  modifications  of  the  field  found  in  hjrsteria, 
beside  the  contracted  field  mentioned  above  (see  Fig.  279)  and  the  reversed  color  field 
described  below  (see  also  Fig.  279),  are  :  (a)  The  tubidar  field.  The  field  is  greatly  con- 
tracted and  remains  of  the  same  absolute  size,  no  matter  how  far  the  patient  is  removed 
from  the  point  of  fixation,  (b)  The  oscillating  field,  in  which  there  are  a  series  of  scotomata 
in  each  meridian  (see  Fig.  280).  (c)  Anntilar  scotoma  (see  Fig.  281).  (d)  Central 
scotoma  (see  Fig.  282). — D.]  Topical  hemiopia  does  not  occur  as  a  pm«ly  hysterical 
affection.  Hysterical  amblyopia  is  found  to  the  most  marked  degree  in  those  cases 
of  h3rsteria  that  are  associated  with  disturbances  of  sensibility  (hemianesthesia,  etc.). 
It  is  generally  present  in  both  eyes,  although'  for  the  most  part  to  a  greater  degree 
on  the  side  upon  which  the  general  sensibihty  is  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  amblyopia  is  based  principally  upon  two  points.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable  changes  in  the  eye  which  might  explain 
the  enfeeblement  of  sight.  The  second  is  the  failure  of  the  separate  symptoms  con- 
stituting the  disturbance  of  vision  to  show  that  agreement  with  each  other  that  they 
ordinarily  present.  Thus,  the  acuity  of  vision  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  change 
frequently  (usually  doinj?  so  as  the  other  hysterical  symptoms  grow  better  or  worse); 
the  relations  of  the  coior  limits  within  the  visual  field  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  (the  limits  for  red  are  usually  wider  than  those  for  blue  [reversal  of  color  fields], 
instead  of  the  converse — see  page  113)  and  are  not  properly  proportioned  to  the  total 
extent  of  the  visual  field;  persons  whose  visual  field  is  unusually  contracted  still  move 
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with  perfect  security  and  without  stumbling  in  a  space  which  is  not  well  known  to  them; 
in  fact,  even  in  those  who  are  absolutely  blind  we  sometimes  find  the  same  thing  occur, 
if  they  think  that  they  are  not  observed.    Furthermore,  the  pupillary  reflex  to  light 
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night 

[The  Visual  Field  m  Hysteria.    (After  De  Schweinits  in  Poaey  and  Spiller.) 

FiQ.  279. — Contracted  field  (in  this  case  a  tubular  field)  with  partial  reversal  of  color  fields.    6,  fielf 

of  blue,    r,  field  for  red. 
Fio.  280. — Contracted  and  oscillating  field  (Wilbrand).   The  dark  lines  denote  scotomata. 
Fio.  281. — Annular  scotoma,  with  somewhat  contracted  field. 
Fio.  282. — Central  scotoma. — D]. 

is  retained  even  when  the  blindness  is  complete.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  statements 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  simulation  and  a  hysterical  blindness — 
i.  e.,  one  having  an  actual  existence  in  the  imagination.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  other  evidences  of  hysteria  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  amblyopia, 
which  will  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain. 
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Hysterical  amblyopia  chiefly  attacks  young  people,  particularly  of  the  female 
sex.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  injuries,  even  when  they  do  not  affect  the  eye  itself 
(traimmtic  neurosis).  Hysterical  amblyopia  affords  a  good  prognosis,  as  ordinarily 
a  complete  cure  takes  place.  The  disease,  however,  usually  lasts  for  a  long  time,  often 
for  years.  Treatment  consists  in  the  management  of  the  causal  lesion,  re-enforced 
locally  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  the  application  of  the  constant 
current.  The  brilliant  results  sometimes  obtained  by  the  two  last-named  remedies 
is,  however,  mainly  ascribable  to  their  psychic  influence  upon  the  patient  when  the 
latter  has  confidence  in  the  treatment  and  anticipates  a  cure  from  it. 

Nervous  astkenopia,^^  a  condition  which  occurs  both  in  hysterical  subjects  and  in 
neurasthenics,  consists  in  an  incapacity  of  the  eye  for  any  continuous  exertion,  in  spite 
of  there  being  good  visual  power.  Some  complain  that  after  reading  or  working  for  even 
a  short  time  everything  becomes  covered  with  a  cloud  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  laid 
aside.  Others,  again,  allege  that  after  pursuing  their  occupation  for  a  little  while, 
indeed  even  after  reading  a  few  lines,  they  have  violent  pains  in  the  lids,  eyeballs,  or  head, 
which  render  the  continuance  of  the  work  impossible  (copiopia"  hysterica,  Fdrster). 
When  no  strain  is  put  on  the  eyes,  there  is  generally  no  trouble;  in  other  cases,  however, 
the  pains  never  entirely  disappear,  or  a  great  sensitiveness  to  light  is  constantly  present. 

In  making  the  diagnosis,  proof  must  first  of  all  be  forthcoming  that  there  is  no 
error  of  the  refraction  or  of  the  muscular  equilibriimi  to  cause  the  trouble.  Nervous 
asthenopia,  like  hysterical  amblyopia,  with  which  it  frequently  is  associated,  is  often 
extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes  for  years  prevents  the  patient  affected  by  it  from 
engaging  in  any  serious  occupation.  In  it,  too,  the  psychical  factor  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  treatment.    I  have  found  electricity  the  most  efficient  means. 

10  [See  also  page  45.]      ^^  From  monia,  exhaustion,  and  wi^,  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

106.  The  lids  (palpebrse  ^)  are,  in  origin,  folds  of  the  external  skin, 
which  push  their  way  over  the  eyeball  to  cover  and  protect  it.  The 
boundaries  of  the  upper  lid  are  formed  by  the  eyebrow  (supercilium), 
but  the  lower  lid  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the 
cheek.  The  lids  bound  the  palpebral  fissure,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
which  (the  angles  of  the  eye)  they  imite.  The  external  angle  of  the 
eye  (canthus  externus)  runs  out  to  a  sharp  point;  when  the  lids  are 
drawn  apart  there  is  put  upon  the  stretch  a  delicate  reduplication  of 
skin  (the  external  commissure),  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in 
this  situation.  The  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
a  horseshoe-shaped  notch,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  caruncle 
(Fig.  56,  C).  The  mean  width  of  aperture  of  the  palpebral  fissure  varies 
with  the  individual.  On  an  average,  the  fissure  opens  so  far  that,  with 
the  ordinary  way  of  looking,  the  upper  lid  covers  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  cornea,  while  the  lower  lid  leaves  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea 
free.  The  shape  and  width  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are  of  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  expression  of  the  eye.  Eyes  which  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  large  and  beautiful  are  generally  not  really  large  eyeballs, 
but  eyes  with  a  wide-open  palpebral  fissure.  So,  too,  the  expression  of 
the  laity  that  "the  eye  is  smaller *'  usually  has  reference  not  to  an  actual 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  of  patency 
of  the  palpebral  fissure. 

The  skin  covering  the  lids  is  about  the  thinnest  in  the  human  body. 
As,  moreover,  it  is  but  very  loosely  attached  to  its  bed  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  lax  and  non-fatty  connective  tissue,  it  can  very  readily  be  made 
to  shift  its  position.  For  the  same  reason  it  can  readily  wrinkle  up  and 
stretch  out  again,  as  the  lids  open  and  shut.  In  old  people  it  is  thrown 
into  numerous  wrinkles.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  displaced, 
it  is  readily  distorted  by  scars  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  ectropion  cica- 
triciale  is  produced.  So,  too,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  its  attach- 
ment, it  is  very  apt  to  be  affected  by  extensive  ecchymoses  and  oedema. 
It  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid  that  the 
skin  is  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  by  rigid  connective  tis- 
sue. This  free  border  of  the  lid  forms  a  narrow  surface  which  looks 
downward  in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower  lid  (r  r,  Fig.  46  A). 
When  the  lids  are  closed,  these  two  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  each  other 

*  From  pcdpare,  to  stroke. 
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with  perfect  accuracy,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  lubrication  afforded 
by  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  they  are  able  to  keep  the 
lachrymal  fluid  in.  When  we  open  the  lids  forcibly  in  people  affected 
with  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm,  we  not  infrequently  see  spurt 
from  the  eye  a  stream  of  tears  which  had  been  kept  in  by  the  closed  lids 
— a  proof  that  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  water-tight. 

The  lines  along  which  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is  reflected  on 
to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surface,  respectively,  of  the  lid  are 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  (Fig.  283,  v  and 
h);  the  narrow  surface  lying  between  them  is  the  intermarginal  strip. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off,  and  has  jutting  from 
it  the  eyelashes  (cilia),  which  are  arranged  in  several  rows  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  cilia  upon  the  upper  lid  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  upon  the  lower.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  where 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  passes  into  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the 
latter,  is  sharp.  Directly  in  front  of  it  lies  a  single  row  of  small  puncta, 
the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (Figs.  283  and  284,  m).  Between 
these  and  the  cilia  runs  a  fine  gray  line  (i,  Fig.  284)  which  divides  the 
intermarginal  strip  into  two  parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  free 
border  of  the  lid  has  the  above  character  as  far  inward  as  the  spot  where 
the  punctum  lacrimale  is  situated,  a  spot  which  corresponds  to  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  tarsus  (p,  Fig.  284  and  Fig.  285). 

On  everting  the  lids  we  get  a  view  of  their  posterior  surface,  which 
is  covered  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
tarsus,  and,  particularly  in  the  upper  lid,  allows  the  Meibomian  glands 
situated  in  the  tarsus  to  show  through  clearly. 

The  movements  of  the  lids  are  performed  in  the  following  way:  In 
opening  the  eye  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by  the  levator  palpebrae  supe- 
rioris,  while  the  lower  lid  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  although  it  does  so 
but  very  little  [see  also  page  618].  Owing  to  the  fact  that  fibers  from 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  run  to  it,  the  skin  of  the  lids  above  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  is  drawn  quite  far  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  at  the  same  time  that  the  upper  lid  is  raised. 
In  this  way  there  is  formed  a  furrow,  over  which  the  lax  skin  of  the  lid 
hangs  down  under  the  form  of  a  fold  (covering  fold,  d.  Figs.  46  and 
283).  In  many  cases  this  is  so  large  as  to  reach  the  free  border  of  the 
lid,  and  cause  disfigurement  (ptosis  adiposa;  page  627). 

With  regard  to  the  shutting  of  the  eyes,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween winking  and  tight  closure  of  the  lids.  Winking  consists  in  a  quick 
contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  in  which  the  lids  do  not  come  into 
perfect  contact.  It  can  be  performed  voluntarily,  but  usually  results 
through  reflex  action,  which  is  excited  by  the  sense  of  dryness  in  the 
eye  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies — dust,  smoke,  etc.  It  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  eye 
and  its  vicinity,  and  is  hence  rightly  called  the  sentinel  of  the  eye.  The 
purpose  of  winking  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  with  a  uni- 
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form  layer  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  and  thus  both  prevent  the  drying  of 
the  eye  and  also  wash  the  dust  off  of  it. 

In  jirm  closure  of  the  lids,  which  usually  is  done  voluntarily,  the 
edges  of  the  lid  are  brought  into  complete  contact.  This  may  be  done 
gently  as  in  sleep  or  forcibly  as  in  the  act  of  squeezing  the  lids  together. 
In  the  latter  case  the  skin  about  the  lids  is  drawn  toward  the  palpebral 
fissure  and  at  the  same  time  is  thrown  into  numerous  WTinkles.  When 
the  lids  become  closed  in  sleep  the  eyeball  also  performs  a  movement, 
rolling  upward  (Bell's  phenomenon).  Any  one,  when  he  is  fighting 
against  sleep  and  his  lids  are  shutting  together,  can  feel  that  the  eyes 
are  being  drawn  up  as  by  an  invisible  force.  In  persons  with  thin  lids 
(women  and  children)  we  can  recognize  the  convex  cornea  through  the 
upper  lid,  and  determine  that  it  is  directed  upward  beneath  the  closed 
lids.  It  is  still  easier  to  do  this  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 
This  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  eyeball  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
protection  of  the  cornea  by  the  upper  lid  is  thus  provided  for,  even 
when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  not  completely  closed  in  sleep.  It  is  not 
till  lagophthalmus  reaches  quite  a  high  degree  that  a  portion  of  the 
cornea  remains  constantly  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  and  this 
portion  is,  in  fact,  always  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  which  conse- 
quently is  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  undergoing  desiccation  (kera- 
titis e  lagophthalmo;  see  page  261). 

Dissection  of  the  lids  presents  the  following  structural  conditions: 
In  the  lids  are  found  two  volimtary  muscles,  the  orbicularis  (sive  sphinc- 
ter) palpebrarum  and  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris.  The  orbicularis 
lies  directly  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  which  it  belongs;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  flat  expanded  cutaneous  muscle  which  surrounds  the  palpebral 
fissure  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  We  can  distinguish  in  it  two  portions,  a 
central  and  a  peripheral.  The  central  portion  lies  in  the  lids  themselves, 
and  is  hence  called  the  palpebral  portion  (portio  palpebralis).  Its  fibers 
originate  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  the  ligamentum  carUhi 
mediale  (sive  canthi  internum).  This  is  a  firm,  fibrous  ligament  (Fig.  284, 1) 
which  is  attached  to  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (F),  and 
lies  directly  beneath  the  skin  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  285). 
Hence,  it  is  visible  even  in  the  living,  especially  in  lean  persons  with  thin 

Explanation  of  Fio.  283. — Perpendicular  SEirriON  through  the  Upper  Lid. 
Magnified  6X1. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  presents  in  the  upper  part,  above  a  sulcus,  the  covering  fold,  d;  below,  it  covers 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid,  r.  In  the  skin  are  found  fine  hairs,  e  e,  sweat  glands,  a,  and  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  lid,  cilia,  c,  c,  c.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  are  situated  the  sebaceous  glands  (Zeiss's 
glands),  and  in  front  of  the  hair-papilla  of  the  hindmost  cilium  is  seen  the  transversely  divided  tubule 
of  a  modified  sweat  gland  (gland  of  Moll),  the  excretory  duct  of  which  runs  down  alongside  of  the 
cilium  and  empties  into  its  hair-follicle.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  the  transversely  di\'ided  bundles  of 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  o  o,  of  which  tnose  placed  most  posteriorly,  r,  form  the  musculus  citiaris  Rio- 
lani.  The  posterior  auifoce  of  the  lid  ia  covered  by  conjunctiva  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tarsus,  k,  and  over  the  latter  shows  papillae,  especially  in  the  area  between  k  and  tr  corre- 
sponding to  the  convex  (upper)  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  retro- 
tarsal  fold,  /,  it  acquires  an  adenoid  character.  The  Meibomian  glands  have  their  orifices  in  front  of 
the  posterior  edge,  h,  of  the  lid;  above  them  lie  the  branched,  tubular  glands,  w,  «»,  and  still  higher 
Krause's  glands.  At,  and  in  front  of  these  M Oiler's  musculus  tarsalis  superior,  /,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebrte  superioris,  /.  From  the  latter  leashes  of  fibers  pass  between  the  bundles  of  the  orbic- 
ularis to  the  skin  of  the  lids,  c,  lax  cellular  tissue.  a«,  arcus  tarseus  superior.  Above  the  roots  of  the 
cilia  is  the  cross  section  of  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior. 
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skins,  if  the  eyelids  are  drawn  outward,  a  manoeuvre  that  causes  the  inter- 
nal palpebral  ligament  to  project  and  bulge  the  skin  forward.  From  the 
internal  palpebral  ligament  the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbic- 
ularis run  in  arches  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  two  lids,  covering  them 
from  the  free  border  of  the  lids  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  finally 
meeting  at  the  outer  side  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  Here  they  imite 
by  means  of  a  tendinous  inscription  (the  rhaphe  paipebralis  lateralis). 
Beneath  this  lies  the  external  palpebral  [or  canthal]  ligament  {Ugamen- 
turn  palpebrale  lateraie)  Gigamentum  canthi  externum)  which  connects  the 
temporal  extremities  of  both  tarsal  cartilages  with  the  temporal  border  of 
the  orbit  (Fig.  284,  le;  Fig.  285).  The  external  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
is  the  orbital  portion  (portio  orbi talis).  It  lies  outside  of  the  palpebral 
portion,  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  parts  surrounding  it. 

The  peripheral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  moves  only  the  lids  them- 
selves, and  is  the  only  part  that  comes  into  play  in  the  ordinary  act  of 
winking.  In  shutting  the  lids  tight  the  orbital  portion  also  comes  into 
play,  and  the  more  so  the  more  strongly  the  lids  are  closed. 

The  levaior  palpebras  superioria  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  from 
the  circumference  of  the  optic  canal,  and  from  this  point  runs  forward, 
lying  as  it  does  so  upon  the  superior  rectus  [with  which  it  is  intimately 
connected  by  bands  of  fascia. — Dj.  Spreading  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
its  tendon  runs  down  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  of  the  upper 
lid  (Z,  Fig.  283).  Besides  this  striated  levator  muscle  of  the  lid,  there  is 
also  an  organic  muscle  discovered  by  Heinrich  Miiller,  and  called  the 
muacubis  iarsalis  superior.  The  smooth  fibers  of  this  arise  from  between 
the  striated  fibers  of  the  levator,  along  the  under  surface  of  which  they  too 
nm  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus  (/,  Fig.  283).  An  analogous  bundle 
of  smooth  muscular  fibers  is  also  present  in  the  lower  lid,  where  it  lies 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  inferior  rectus,  and  is  attached  to  the  tarsus  of 
the  lower  Ud  {miLsciilys  iarsalis  inferior  of  Miiller). 

The  orbicularis  is  innervated  by  the  facial  nerve,  the  levator  by  the 
oculo-motor,  and  the  two  tarsal  muscles  of  Miiller  by  the  sympathetic. 

At  the  free  border  of  the  lids  there  are  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cilia,  hair  follicles  and  the  sebaceous  glands  (here  called  Zeiss's  glands) 
connected  with  them.  Moreover,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  free  bor- 
der of  the  lids,  sweat  glands  occur,  the  structure  of  which  varies  some- 
what from  that  of  the  ordinary  sweat  glands,  for  which  reason  they  are 
known  as  modified  sweat  glands  or  Moll's  glands.  Th6y  empty  into  the 
hair  follicles  of  the  cilia. 

The  tarsus  (Ar,  Fig.  283)  forms,  so  to  sp)eak,  the  skeleton  of  the  lid, 
giving  it  rigidity  of  form  and  affording  it  firm  support.  The  tarsus  of 
the  upper  lid  is  broader  (higher)  than  that  of  the  lower  (Fig.  285).  In 
the  tarsus  are  distinguished  a  free  and  an  attached  (convex)  border, 
and  also  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface.  The  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris (o,  Fig.  283)  lie  upon  the  anterior  surface,  while  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.     The  two  extremities  of  the  tarsus 
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are  continuous  with  the  external  and  internal  palpebral  ligaments.    To 
the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  is  attached  a  fascia  which  runs  from  it. 


Fig.  286. — Septum  Orbitale  and  Lachrymal  Sac.    Natural  siae. 

The  skin  and  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbiciilaris  have  been  removed  from  the  lids  and  the 
parts  surrounding  them,  so  that  the  septum  orbitale  lies  exposed  to  view  within  the  bony  circum- 
ference of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  consists  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  broader  in  the  upper 
lid,  narrower  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis.  The  external  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are 
attached  by  the  broad,  but  not  very  dense  rhaphe  palpebralis  lateralis  to  the  malar  bone,  somewhat 
below  the  suture,  N,  between  this  bone  and  the  z:^gomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal 
palpebral  ligament  is  narrow,  bat  stout;  its  anterior  limb,  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  draw- 
mg,  runs  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  S,  outward  and  divides  so  as  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  extremities  of  both  the  uppter  and  lower  tarsal  cartilages.  (At  the  point  of  insertion  is 
seen  the  somewhat  projecting  papilla  lacrimalis.)  The  fascia  tarso-orbitalis,  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing by  the  radial  lines  of  shading,  runs  from  the  convex  border  of  both  tarsal  cartilages,  and  from  the 
palpebral  ligaments  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  together  with  these  parts  closes  in  the  orbit  in 
front.  The  tarsal  cartilages  and  the  fascia  are  here  supposed  to  be  transparent.  Hence,  in  the  former 
there  can  be  seen  the  Meibomian  glands,  which,  in  consonance  with  the  varying  breadth  of  the  tarsus, 
diminish  in  height  from  the  center  of  the  latter  to  its  two  ends.  Moreover,  in  the  upper  lid  three  aci- 
nous gland.<(  (cf.  Fig.  283,  w)  are  visible  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  a  curx'ed 
line  shows  the  situation  of  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  Upon  the  fornix,  especially  in  its  nasal  half,  lie  the 
acinious  glands  of  Krause  (Fig.  283.  kr),  while  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  tarsus  are  found  lobules 
similar  in  character,  but  more  densely  packed,  representing  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland.  This  ad- 
Joins  the  excretory  duct«  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  whose  anterior  border  comes  into  sight  just 
below  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  At  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  the  bone  has  been 
chiseled  away  to  show  the  lachrymal  pa^isages.  The  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament,  its  apex  rising  a  little  above  the  latter.  The  line  that  in  the  drawing  runs  straight  upward 
from  the  apex  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  horizontal  suture  is  the  suture  between  the  frontal  process 
of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  lachrymal  bone,  upon  which  two  bones  the  lachrymal  sac  rests  (cf. 
Fig.  284.  F  and  T).  The  lachrymal  sac,  after  undergoing  a  slight  constriction,  passes  into  the  nasal 
duct.  To  the  outside  of  this  is  the  antrum  of  Hi^hmore.  h,  which  has  been  opened  up  and  is  access- 
ible to  view.    Z,  suture  between  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.    F,  supraorbital  foramen. 


to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  upon  either  side  is  connected  with  the 
palpebral  ligaments  (fascia  tarso-orbitalis).  Hence,  when  the  lids  are 
shut  the  orbit  is  closed  in  all  over  anteriorly  by  fibrous  structures  which 
together  form  the  orbital  septum — namely,  the  two  tarsi  in  conjunction 
with  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  and  the  two  palpebral  ligaments  (Fig.  285). 
The  tarsus  is  called  the  cartilage  of  the  lids.  It  is  not,  however,  car- 
tilage, but  a  very  dense  fibrillary  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  imbedded 
the  Meibomian  glands.  These  are  elongated  acinous  glands  which,  lying 
parallel  with  each  other,  traverse  the  tarsus  from  its  attached  to  its 
free  border.  They  are  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus,  where  the 
latter  attains  its  greatest  height,  and  grow  progressively  shorter  toward 
the  edges  of   the  tarsus  (Fig.  285).     In   their  essential  character  the 
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Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  large  sebaceous  glands.  Like  the 
latter  they  secrete  sebum,  which  lubricates  the  edges  of  the  lids.  By 
this  the  overflow  of  tears  over  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is  hindered; 
the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  rendered  water-tight;  and,  lastly, 
the  skin  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is  protected  from  maceration  by  the 
tears.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  frequently  found  near  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  283,  w,  and  Fig.  285). 

In  accordance  with  its  anatomical  structure,  the  lid  can  be  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  anterior  or  cutaneous  portion  contains 
the  skin,  together  with  the  cilia  and  also  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  posterior  or  conjunctival  portion  consists  of  the  tarsus  with  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  two  portions  are  joined 
simply  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  so  can  be  very  readily  split  apart. 
For  this  purpose  we  need  only  make  a  stab  in  the  gray  line  that  runs  be- 
tween cilia  on  the  one  hand  and  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  on  the 
other  (Fig.  284,  i).  The  splitting  of  the  lid  into  its  two  layers  forms  an 
important  part  of  many  trichiasis  operations. 

The  ligamentum  palpebrale  mediale  requires  a  more  precise  description  than  that 
given  above.  It  arises  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (F,  Fig.  284) 
and  first  passes  straight  outward,  skirting  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lacluymal  sac  (S). 
Then  it  bends  back,  winding  about  the  anterior  and  external  walls  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  runs  backward  to  the  crista  lacrimalis  posterior  of  the  lachrymal  bone  (7^. 
We  accordingly  distinguish  in  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  two  branches,  which 
meet  at  the  point  where  it  bends  backward.  The  anterior  branch  (v)  is  situated  directly 
beneath  the  skin,  and  hence  is  visible  in  the  living  subject;  at  its  point  of  reflection 
it  gives  off  a  process  to  the  upper  and  lower  tarsus  respectively  (Fig.  285).  The  pos- 
terior branch  (^),  which  starts  from  the  point  of  reflection  and  extends  to  the  crista 
lacrimals,  can  be  brought  to  view  only  by  dissection.  The  two  branches  together 
with  the  lachrymal  bone  (T)  bound  a  space,  triangular  on  cross  section,  in  which  lies 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  walls  of  the  latter  being  united  by  loose  connective  tissue  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament.  Into  the  external  surface  of  the  ligament  are  in- 
serted the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  One  portion  of  the  fibers 
of  the  latter  springs  from  the  anterior,  another  portion  from  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  ligament.  The  latter  fibers,  whose  insertion  is  in  part  continued  out  beyond  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  ligament  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  are  called  the 
pars  lacrimalis  mttscrdi  orbicularis,*  or,  from  their  discoverer.  Homer's  muscle  (H). 
The  insertibn  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  into  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  is  of 
significance  for  the  conduction  of  tears.  When  these  fibers  contract,  they  draw  up  the 
ligament,  and  hence  also  indirectly  the  wall  of  the  tear  sac  so  far  as  it  adjoins  the 
ligament.    The  sac  is  thus  dilated,  and  enabled  to  suck  up  the  tears  (see  §  118). 

The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  fuse  with  the  anterior  siurface  of  the  tarsus.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  free  borders  of  the  lid  there  are  some  bundles  which  lie  near 
the  inner  margin  of  the  lid,  partly  in  front  of,  partly  behind  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  (musculus  dliaris  Ridani  sive  sii)tarsalis;  r,  Fig.  283). 

[The  upper  lid  is  raised  not  only  by  the  levator,  but  also  by  the  musculus  tarsalis 
superior  (see  page  614)  and  by  the  superior  rectus.  For  the  tendon  of  the  latter  is 
so  solidly  united  with  that  of  the  levator  by  fascial  bands  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
a  common  insertion  with  the  levator  in  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid.  Hence,  when  the 
superior  rectus  contracts  and  raises  the  eye,  it  assists  in  lifting  the  upper  lid  and  the 
retrotarsal  fold  at  the  same  time.    The  same  thing  happens  if  the  superior  rectus  re- 

»[The  tensor  tarsi  of  many  anatomists. — D.J 
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tracts  from  any  cause,  e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  a  complete  tenotomy  producing  a  trau- 
matic paralysis.  The  upper  lid  is  then  pulled  up,  and  the  eye  consequently  is  wider 
open  than  its  fellow.  On  the  contrary,  in  an  advancement,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  superior  rectus  and  with  it  the  fascial  bands  are  brought  forward,  the  upper  lid  is 
carried  forward  too,  and  the  eye  is  1  or  2  nmi.  less  open  than  its  fellow.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  not  due  to  division  of 
its  tendon;  the  relaxed  muscle  allows  the  lid  to  droop  somewhat,  especially  when  the 
«yes  are  carried  up. 

The  lower  lid  is  carried  down  not  only  by  its  weight,  but  also  by  the  action  of  the 
musculus  tarsalis  inferior  (supplied  by  the  sympathetic)  and  by  a  slip  which  runs  from 
the  tendon  of  the  inferior  rectus  directly  to  the  tarsus.  Hence,  when  the  inferior  rectus 
pulls  the  eye  down  it  depresses  the  lower  lid  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  superior  rectus,  a  complete  tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus  makes  the  palpe- 
bral fissure  wider  and  an  advancement  of  this  muscle  makes  it  narrower. 

By  expansions  from  their  tendons  the  external  and  internal  recti  also  act  upon  the 
lids ;  so  that  when  the  eye  is  abducted  the  outer  canthus  is  pulled  outward,  and  when 
the  eye  is  adducted  the  inner  canthus  is  pulled  back  and  in  (Dwight). — D.J 

The  blood-vesseU  of  the  upper  lid  arise  from  two  arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus 
superior  and  inferior  (as  and  ai,  Fig.  46),  which  run  along  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  tarsus.  From  them  fine  twigs  are  given  o£f  to  all  parts  of  the  lid.  The  most 
vascular  portions  are  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  the  conjunctiva. 

The  veins  of  the  lids  are  still  more  nimierous  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  arteries. 
They  form,  beneath  the  upper  and  lower  retrotarsal  folds,  a  dense  plexus,  which  even 
in  the  living  subject  can  be  seen  in  this  situation  shining  through  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  fornix  when  the  lid  is  everted.  The  veins  of  the  lids  in  part  empty  into  the  veins 
of  the  forehead,  in  part  into  the  branches  supplying  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  latter 
set,  in  order  to  reach  to  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  must  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbic- 
ularis. Hence,  permanent  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  such  as  occurs  in  blepharo- 
spasm, may  lead  to  engorgement  of  the  veins,  and  consequently  to  oedema  of  tl^  lids, 
a  result  which,  in  fact,  we  very  frequently  observe,  especially  in  children  with  con- 
junctivitis eciematosa  and  coincident  blepharospasm. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lids  are  abimdant,  especially  in  the  conjimctiva.  Fur- 
thermore, lymph  spaces  of  larger  size  (periacinous  spaces)  are  foimd  about  the  acini 
of  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  lymph  vessels  of  the  lids  run  to  the  Ijrmph  gland  m 
front  of  the  ear,  which,  consequently,  is  often  found  to  be  swollen  in  affections  of  the 
conjimctiva  (particularly  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  and  acute  blennorrhoea>. 

That  part  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  scleral  conjimctiva  which  ordinarily  is  not 
covered  by  the  lids  is  called  the  interpalpebral  zone.  Since  in  this  situation  the  eyeball 
is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  lids,  it  is  particularly  exposed  to  many  sorts  of 
disorders,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  its  situation.  This  situation  changes 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  the  following  way:  1.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  look- 
ing the  interpalpebral  zone  comprises  the  entire  cornea,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme 
upper  part,  and  comprises  also  a  corresponding  large  triangular  area  of  the  conjunctiva 
on  both  sides  of  the  cornea.  2.  When  the  eyes  are  a  little  screwed  together — e.  g., 
when  we  are  walking  in  the  face  of  the  wind  or  rain  or  in  the  midst  of  smoke — the 
interpalpebral  zone  diminishes  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  is  depressed  so  as  to  occupy 
the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.  The  lower  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  covers  the  extreme 
lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  lid  drops  a  good  deal,  so  that  its  border  lies 
only  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  cornea.  Then  the  interpalpebral  zone  forms  upon 
the  cornea  a  zone  from  4  to  6  mm  in  breadth  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  lower  part,  and  with  which  there  is  con- 
nected on  either  side  a  very  small  triangle  of  scleral  conjunctiva.  The  interpal- 
pebral zone  as  thus  defined  is  the  part  which  more  than  any  other  is  constantly  exposed 
to  external  injuries.  Hence,  in  many  men  we  find  this  portion  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva 
somewhat  injected  all  the  time,  and  later  on  in  life  we  find  it  occupied  by  the  Pinguec- 
ula.   In  this  spot  are  developed  pterygium,  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  xerosis 
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of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  In  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  this  division  of 
the  latter  is  frequently  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  more  swollen  than  the  rest, 
oi  it  may  even  protrude  into  the  palpebral  fissure  imder  the  form  of  a  transversely 
placed,  very  oddematous  swelling.  3.  When  the  eye  is  turned  upward  in  sleep  the  inter- 
palpebral  zone,  in  case  the  lids  are  not  completely  closed,  is  displaced,  so  as  to  occupy 
mainly  the  scleral  conjunctiva  beneath  the  cornea,  and  at  most  the  extreme  lower 
portion  of  the  latter.  Affections  within  the  confines  of  the  interpalpebral  zone  as  thus 
defined  are  found  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  open  during  sleep,  and  Jience  mainly 
in  lagophthalmus,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  beneath  the  cornea  is  found  injected  or 
oedematous,  and  in  which,  when  the  affection  is  of  greater  extent,  the  lowermost  di- 
vision of  the  cornea  also  suffers  damage.  The  same  turning  upward  of  the  eyeball 
that  occurs  in  sleep  takes  place  also  when  one  winks  because  of  the  approach  of  any- 
thing endangering  the  eye,  for  which  reason  injuries  by  bums  and  caustic  substances 
affect  principally  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  the  cornea. 

I.  Inflammation  op  the  Skin  op  the  Lids. 

107.  In  the  skin  of  the  lids  we  find  almost  all  those  diseases  which 
appertain  to  the  skin  in  general.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  ref- 
erence must  be  made  to  the  text-books  on  skin  diseases.  In  this  place 
only  such  affections  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  will  be  considered  as  are  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lids,  or  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  latter,  present  some  special 
features  in  their  course  and  their  result. 

1.  Exanthemata. 

Among  the  acute  exanthemata  erysipelas  requires  special  mention. 
If  this  attacks  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  lids  participate  very  markedly 
in  the  inflammation,  so  that  they  are  very  greatly  swollen,  and  the 
patient  for  several  days  together  can  not  open  his  eyes.  When  the 
swelling  and  infiltration  are  specially  marked,  the  skin  of  the  lids  be- 
comes gradually  discolored  and  blackish,  and  at  length  to  a  large  extent 
gangrenous  (erysipelas  gangrcenosum).  Not  infrequently  the  erysipel- 
atous process  penetrates  under  the  guise  of  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion into  the  deeper  parts,  so  that  abscesses  are  produced  in  the  lids 
or  even  in  the  orbit  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  implication  of  the  optic 
nerve  may  occur,  and,  by  transmission  of  the  suppuration  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  meningitis  may  take  place  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Herpes  fehrilis  forms  on  the  lids  small  Umpid  vesicles  which  are  usu- 
ally situated  in  groups  placed  on  a  common,  slightly  reddened  base.  After 
a  few  days  they  dry  up  without  leaving  any  scar.  Herpes  febrilis  is  usually 
unilateral  and  develops  in  consequence  of  febrile  infectious  diseases,  most 
often  those  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It  is  often  associated  with  an  erup- 
tion of  vesicles  on  the  cornea  (page  269).  Sprinkling  the  vesicles  with  a 
desiccant  dusting  powder  suffices  for  the  treatment. 

Herpes  zoster  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles  along  the  terminal  expansion  of  a  nerve.  Among  the 
cranial  nerves  the  trigeminus  is  the  one  in  whose  area  of  distribution 
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this  affection  occurs.  The  efflorescences  are  then  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eye,  for  which  reason  herpes  of  the  trigeminus  is  known  as  her- 
pes zoster  ophthalmicus  or  zona  ophthalmica. 

Violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  trigeminus  usually  pre- 
cede for  some  days  the  outbreak  of  herpes.  Then  the  exanthem  makes 
its  appearance,  with  accompanying  febrile  symptoms — vesicles,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in  groups,  starting  up  upon  the  reddened 
skin.    The  vesicles  most  frequently  occupy  the  region  of  distribution  of 


FiQ.  2S6. — Herpes  Zosteb  Ophthalmicus. 

In  a  girl  twenty  years  of  age.  Beginning  of  the  disease  five  days  previous.  The  vericles  occupy 
the  region  of  distribution  of  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  This  is  the  case  even  with  those  on 
the  nose  which  extend  down  to  the  tip  of  the  latter  (corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  ramus 
naso-ciliaris  of  the  first  branch). 

the  first  branch  of  the  nerve,  so  that  they  are  found  upon  the  upper 
lid,  upon  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  scalp,  and  also  upon  the  nose  (Fig. 
286).  When  the  district  supplied  by  the  second  branch  of  the  trigemi- 
nus is  affected,  the  vesicles  are  situated  upon  the  lower  lid,  over  the 
superior  maxillary  region  as  far  down  as  the  upp)er  lip,  and  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  malar  bone.  Sometimes  the  terminal  expansions  of  both 
branches  are  affected  simultaneously,  while  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the 
region  of  the  third  branch  to  be  involved.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  exanthem,  which  is  almost  always  confined  to  one  side,  that  the 
affection  of  the  skin  is  sharply  delimited  at  the  middle  line. 
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At  first  the  vesicles  contain  a  limpid  fluid,  which  soon  becomes 
cloudy  and  purulent,  and  finally  dries  up  into  a  crust.  If  this  is  re- 
moved, an  ulcer  is  found  beneath  it,  a  proof  that  the  suppuration  has 
penetrated  into  the  corium.  After  the  ulcer  heals,  cicatrices  remain 
which  are  visible  during  the  whole  life,  and  by  their  characteristic  ar- 
rangement render  it  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  previous  existence  of 
a  herpes  zoster  even  years  afterward.  By  this  formation  of  cicatrices 
the  vesicles  of  herpes  zoster  are  distinguished  from  those  of  herpes  fe- 
brilis,  in  which  the  epidermis  alone  is  detached  by  the  fluid,  so  that 
they  heal  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence  behind. 

The  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  an 
affection  of  the  eye,  consisting  either  of  a  keratitis  or  an  irido-cyclitis. 
By  the  presence  of  such  a  complication  the  prognosis  of  herpes  zoster 
is  rendered  essentially  worse. 

An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  located  either 
in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  Gasserian  or  ciliary  ganglion, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus.  By  what  means  the 
inflanunation  of  these  structures  is  produced  remains  in  most  cases  un- 
known. In  some  cases  herpes  has  been  seen  to  develop  as  a  result  of  chill- 
ing of  the  body,  head  injuries,  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  poisoning  by  car- 
bon monoxide  gas. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  is  purely  symptomatic.  We  avoid 
opening  the  vesicles,  as  by  doing  so  the  raw  surface  in  the  skin  would 
be  exposed  and  pain  would  be  excited.  To  prevent  this  we  sprinkle 
the  affected  spots  with  dusting  powder  (rice  starch)  which  causes  the 
vesicles  to  dry  up  into  crusts,  beneath  which  the  ulcers  can  heal  undis- 
turbed. The  affection  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris  is  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rules. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  occurs  both  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 
Acute  eczema  is  often  artificial,  i.  e.,  caused  by  the  application  of  sub- 
stances which  the  skin  does  not  tolerate,  such  as  tincture  of  arnica, 
blue  ointment,  adhesive  plaster,  etc. 

At  the  outset,  as  long  as  the  skin  is  simply  red  and  swollen,  the 
disease  looks  like  erysipelas,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact 
that  in  erysipelas  the  skin  is  infiltrated  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
and  hence  feels  much  thicker  and  firmer  than  in  eczema. 

Chronic  eczema  either  develops  from  an  acute  eczema  or  is  chronic 
from  the  start.  It  may  be  simply  one  of  the  evidences  of  an  eczema 
that  is  distributed  widely  over  the  body,  or  it  may  be  present  in  the 
lids  alone.  In  the  latter  case  it  usually  has  a  local  cause,  which  is  most 
often  a  wetting  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  with  the  tears  in  chronic  conjunc- 
tivitis, ectropion,  affections  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  etc.  In  these  cases 
often  only  the  lower  lid  is  attacked. 

Acute  eczema  is  treated  with  compresses  of  aluminum  acetate,  and 
washing  with  water  is  avoided.  Afterward  when  the  swelling  of  the 
akin  has  gone  down  ointments  are  indicated.    Of  these  we  select  either 
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diachylon  ointment  (Hebra)  or  ointments  made  with  zinc  oxide  or 
white  precipitate  (1  or  2  per  cent)  or  with  ichthyol  (5  per  cent).  The 
ointments  are  spread  thickly  on  pledgets  of  linen;  which  are  laid  on  the 
closed  lids  and  retained  there  by  a  bandage.  In  extensive  eczema  the  entire 
face  is  covered  with  a  linen  mask  smeared  with  ointment  on  the  inside. 

In  chronic  eczema  the  application  of  ointments  or  pastes  is.  like- 
wise indicated,  and  the  skin  at  the  same  time  is  protected  by  them 
from  the  tears.  In  squamous  eczema  we  use  tar  ointments  and  for 
washing  the  lids  salicyUc  spirit. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  is  especially  common  in  children,  particularly 
under  the  form  of  moist  eczema,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  crusta 
lactea  (milk  crust,  tetter).  It  forms  the  most  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  connection  between  eczema 
and  conjunctivitis  is  either  this,  that  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
causal  disease,  scrofula,  or  else  the  eczema  is  the  result  of  the  conjunc- 
tivitis. For,  as  the  latter  is  associated  with  profuse  lachrymation,  the 
lids  are  constantly  moistened  with  the  overflowing  tears,  and  hence 
become  eczematous.  Besides,  children  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  so  that  all  the  parts  about  the  eye  are  wet  with 
the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  eczema  requires  treatment  both  on  its  own 
account  and  also  because  of  any  eczematous  conjunctivitis  that  may 
chance  to  be  present.  The  latter  is  cured  much  more  quickly  if  at  the 
same  time  the  eczema  of  the  skin  is  got  out  of  the  way — contrary 
to  the  popular  belief  which  is  disposed  to  take  the  opposite  view.  (We 
often  hear  the  complaint,  "The  eruption  which  the  physician  has  driven 
from  the  skin,  has  broken  out  in  the  eye".)  The  treatment  in  this  case 
too  is  performed  by  means  of  the  ointments,  above  given.  Another 
effective  method  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  5-  to  10- 
per-cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (see  page  184). 

Eczema  at  the  border  of  the  lid,  being  modified  by  the  peculiar 
anatomical  structure  of  the  region,  appears  under  a  special  form  and  will 
receive  separate  description  later  under  the  head  of  blepharitis  ciUaris. 

After  the  subsidence  of  herpes  zoster ,  anomalies  in  the  function  of  the  trigeminus 
often  remain;  anesthesia  or  neuralgia,  both  combined,  persisting  for  a  long  time 
in  the  area  supplied  by  the  affected  branches.  The  comea,  which  even  while  the  inflam- 
mation is  still  present  is  less  sensitive  than  normal,  usually  retains  this  condition  of 
diminished  sensibility  for  a  long  time.  The  two  following  phenomena  likewise  must 
be  referred  to  alterations  in  the  nervous  influence:  The  first  consists  in  the  abnormally 
low  tension  that  the  eyeball  frequently  shows  when  it  participates  in  the  inflammation; 
the  second  is  the  striking  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  skin  upon  the  affected  side, 
which  not  only  is  present  while  the  inflammation  is  recent,  but  often  lasts  for  quite 
a  long  time  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  the  eye  is  implicated  only  in  those  cases  of  herpes  zoster  ophthal- 
micus, in  which  the  naso-ciliary  branch  is  involved  (Hutchinson).  The  disease  in  the 
eye  affects  either  the  comea  or  the  iris. 

The  comea  may  be  implicated  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  im- 
plicated through  the  breaking  out  upon  it  of  herpes  vesicles  from  which  quite  large 
ulcers  may  develop.  In  other  cases  deep  infiltrates  may  form  which  do  not  undergo 
purulent  disintegration,  but  are  very  slow  in  disappearing    (keratitis  profimda;    see 
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page  272).  The  cornea  may  also  be  affected  indirectly,  in  that  a  paralysis  of  the  trigem- 
inus remains,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  a  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  set  up.  Then 
I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  herpes  was  complicated  with  facial  paralysis,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  latter,  a  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  developed.  Iritis  is  often  associated 
with  these  various  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  may  also  develop 
as  a  result  of  herpes  independently — i.  e.,  without  there  being  any  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  the  cornea  at  all.  Mydriasis  and  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  or  abducens  nerves 
also  occur  in  consequence  of  herpes  soster. 

2.  Phlegnlonous  Inflammations  of  the  Lids. 

Under  this  head  belong:  1.  Abscesses  of  the  lids.  These  originate 
most  frequently  after  injuries.  In  other  cases  the  affection  starts  from 
the  bones;  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lying  at  the 
root  of  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofulous  children, 
in  whom,  moreover,  the  carious  diseases  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
frequently  referable  to  injury.  Lastly,  erysipelas  not  infrequently  gives 
rise  to  abscesses  of  the  lids  if  the  inflammation  penetrates  from  the 
skin  into  the  deeper  parts.  2.  Furuncles,  which,  mainly  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  eyebrows.  3.  Anthrax  pustule  (malignant  pustule).  This 
arises  through  a  transfer,  by  a  process  of  inoculation,  of  the  poison  of 
anthrax  (the  Bacillus  anthracis)  from  animals  affected  with  anthrax 
to  man.  It  is  hence  most  frequently  found  in  those  persons  who  have 
to  do  with  animals  or  the  products  obtained  from  them — e.  g.,  in  host- 
lers, shepherds,  graziers,  butchers,  tanners,  and  furriers.  In  the  Vienna 
clinics  most  of  these  patients  come  from  Hungary.  The  disease  some- 
times terminates  fatally. 

The  symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  processes  in  the  lids  are  marked 
inflammatory  cedema  and  indurated  infiltration  in  the  skin  of  the  lid 
or  beneath  it.  With  this  are  associated  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  front  of  the  ear  and  near  the  lower  jaw,  and  fever  and  pros- 
tration. In  the  after-course  of  the  disease  disintegration  of  the  infil- 
trated portion  of  the  skin  takes  place,  or,  if  the  case  is  one  of  abscess, 
softening  of  the  infiltrate  sets  in,  with  escape  of  the  pus  externally  by 
its  breaking  through  the  skin.  Not  infrequently  extensive  gangrene 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  occurs.  The  result  of  this  is  cicatricial  shrink- 
ing of  the  lid  in  the  course  of  healing  and  its  consequent  contraction, 
so  that  lagophthalmus  or  ectropion  is  produced.  In  both  erysipelas 
and  malignant  pustule  it  is  not  uncommon  for  both  lids  to  be  affected 
by  the  destructive  process.  This  latter  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
even  when  it  is  of  great  extent  it  leaves  exempt  the  free  borders  of  the 
lids  together  with  the  cilia  that  they  bear.  This  exemption  is  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  of  all  portions  of  the  lids  the  free  border 
is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  hence  less  readily 
falls  a  prey  to  necrosis.  The  preservation  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  those  cases  in  which  a  plastic  opera- 
tion upon  the  lids  afterward  becomes  necessary,  since  the  border  of  the 
lid  can  be  used  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  implanted  flap. 
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In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  orbital  margin,  the  suppuration 
often  occurs  without  inflammatory  symptoms  of  any  account  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  cold  abscess. 

Treatment  follows  the  general  rules  of  surgery.  In  abscesses  of  the 
lids  an  incision  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  (that  is,  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  make  the  diagnosis),  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  suppuration  into  the  deeper  parts  (orbit  and  meninges).  How- 
ever, in  cold  abscesses  we  may  first  make  the  attempt  to  cure  the  abscess 
together  with  the  bone  lesion  by  aspirating  the  pus  with  a  syringe  and 
then  injecting  some  iodoform  emulsion  into  the  abscess  cavity.  When 
the  skin  of  the  lids  is  destroyed  by  inflammation,  it  is  our  business  to 
strive  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
lids  due  to  cicatrization.  In  large  losses  of  substance  in  the  lids  it  is 
best  to  refresh  the  edges  of  the  two  lids  in  isolated  spots  and  unite 
them  by  sutures.  As  long  as  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  closed  in  this 
way,  lagophthalmus  can  not  develop,  and  the  cicatrix  that  forms  is 
broader.  It  is  also  advisable  in  such  cases  to  graft  bits  of  skin  upon 
the  granulating  surface  of  the  injured  lids.  In  order  not  to  endanger 
the  result  by  a  secondary  shrinking  of  the  newly  formed  cicatrix,  the 
lids  that  have  been  thus  artificially  united  are  not  separated  again 
until  some  months  after  the  cicatrization  has  been  completed.  If  in 
spite  of  these  measures,  such  a  considerable  contraction  takes  place, 
that  lagophthalmus  or  ectropion  is  caused  by  it,  the  skin  which  has 
been  destroyed  must  be  replaced  by  blepharoplasty. 

3.  Ulcers  of  the  Skin  of  the  Lids. 

Ulcers  are  produced  partly  as  the  result  of  injuries  (bums,  the  action 
of  caustic  substances,  and  contusion),  partly  spontaneously.  Of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  tuberculous  (including  as  special  forms  scrofulous  and  lup- 
ous) ulcers  and  syphilitic  ulcers.  In  children  scrofulous  ulcers  are  found 
not  infrequently  in  conjunction  with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone.  Lupus 
is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lids,  usually  migrating  to  them 
from  the  neighboring  regions  (nose  or  cheek).  From  the  lids  it  may  pass 
over  to  the  conjunctiva  and  even  to  the  eyeball;  and  so,  when  lupus  of 
the  face  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  considerable  changes  in  the  lids  and 
eyeball  are  often  found,  which  may  even  produce  complete  blindness. 

The  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  lids  are  either  examples  of  initial  sclero- 
sis or  disintegrating  gummata.     Soft  chancre  also  occurs  on  the  lids. 

• 

Among  the  ulcers  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  must  also  be  mentioned  vaccine  ulcers. 
The  way  in  which  they  develop  is  that  by  some  carelessness  secretion  is  carried  from 
children's  vaccine  pustules  to  the  lids.  They  are  found  most  frequently  in  women 
whose  children  have  been  vaccinated  a  short  time  before.  They  form  pretty  large, 
very  coated  ulcers,  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  hds,and  accompanied  by  considerable 
oedema  of  lids  and  even  conjunctiva.  To  these  symptoms  are  added  swelling  of  the 
lymph  gland  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes  even  fever  (cf.  pages  188  and  249). 
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(Edema  op  the  Lids. — (Edema  of  the  lids  is  of  course  not  a  disease  but  only 
a  symptom,  yet  as  such  it  is  so  frequent  and  at  the  same  time  so  conspicuous  that  it 
deserves  quite  a  detailed  description.  Its  development  is  favored  to  an  unusual  degree 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lid  (see  page  610):  hence  it  is  found  not  only  in 
connection  with  every  violent  inflammation  of  the  lids  themselves  or  of  the  neighboring 
parts,  but  also  in  consequence  of  simple  venous  congestion  or  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood.  In  the  former  case  we  are  dealing  with  inflammatory  oedema  (oddema  calidiun), 
in  the  second  case  with  a  noninflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigidum).  As  long  as  the 
oedema  is  on  the  increase,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  foimd  to  be  smooth  and  tense;  but  as 
soon  as  the  oedema  begins  to  decrease,  this  is  at  once  made  manifest  by  the  formation 
of  minute  wrinkles  in  the  skin  of  the  lid — a  phenomenon  which  is  therefore  of  value 
as  affording  evidence  that  the  process  has  already  passed  its  acme. 

(Edema  of  the  lids  often  causes  the  patient  more  alarm  than  does  the  lesion  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  he  can  not  open  the  swollen  eye,  and  hence  can  not 
see  with  it.  And  for  the  less  experienced  physician  marked  oedema  presents  difificulties, 
inasmuch  as  it  hinders  the  accurate  inspection  of  the  eyeball.  If,  in  consequence, 
the  physician  gets  but  a  transient  view  of  the  eye,  or  no  view  at  all,  he  may  easily  make 
a  false  diagnosis,  and  may  cause  the  patient  great  anxiety  for  what  is  perhaps  an  insig- 
nificant affection.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  practitioner,  therefore,  those  affections 
which  are  associated  with  oedema  of  the  h'ds  will  be  enumerated  in  the  following  lines, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms  will  be  given  from  which  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  lids  sufficiently  in  spite  of  the  oedema, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  wijbh  advantage  use  Desmarre's  elevator  [see  Fig.  3],  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  marked  swelling  or  violent  blepharospasm.  We  then  see  whether 
the  conjunctiva  is  free  from  redness,  and  the  eyeball  itself  is  normal,  not  protruding, 
and  freely  movable;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  morbid  changes  can  be  made  out 
to  exist  in  these  parts. 

(o)  t/pon  Separating  the  Lids  the  Deeper  Parts  appear  Normal. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  what  we  have  before  us  is  an  inflam- 
matory or  a  non-inflammatory  oedema.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  the  redness,  the  increased  temperature,  and  not  infrequently  also  by  the  sensitive- 
ness to  touch.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  inflammatory  oedema.  In 
order  to  find  out  what  affection  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we  now  try  to  ascertain  whether 
in  palpating  the  swollen  part  we  do  not  come  upon  some  one  spot  which  is  distinguished 
by  greater  induration  and  special  painfulness. 

1.  If  such  a  spot  is  foimd  close  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  we  are  usually  dealing 
with  a  hordeolum.  In  the  very  inception  of  this  affection  nothing  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  are  noticeable.  But,  in  the  days  immediately  following,  a  yellow- 
ish point  of  discoloration  is  discovered  either  between  the  cilia,  or,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Meibomian  stye,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 

2.  If  the  indurated  and  sensitive  spot  occupies  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  our 
first  thought  must  be  of  an  acute  dacryocystitis.  This  diagnosis  is  confirmed  if,  upon 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  puncta,  or  if 
the  patient  says  that  epiphora  has  for  a  long  time  preceded  the  inflammation.  To 
be  sure,  a  furuncle  or  a  periostitis  may  also  develop  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  but  these  cases,  in  comparison  with  the  frequently  occurring  dacryocystitis,  are 
extremely  rare. 

3.  In  oedema  of  the  lids  due  to  a  furuncle  or  a  malignant  pustule  there  is  felt,  con- 
trary to  what  takes  place  in  erysipelas,  a  circumscribed,  indurated,  and  painful  nodule 
of  considerable  extent  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself;  while,  if  the  infiltration  lies  deep 
in  the  tissues,  we  are  dealing  with  a  commencing  abscess  of  the  lid.  In  periostitis  of 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  the  latter  can  be  felt  through  the  oedematous  lid,  and  it  is  then 
found  to  be  not  sharp,  but  thickened  and  enlarged,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
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4.  In  erysipelas  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lid  are  uniform.  The  skin  itself 
when  grasped  between  the  fingers  feels  thicker  and  harder;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
circvunscribed  infiltration  is  absent.  The  swelling,  as  a  rule,  occupies  both  lids  and 
also  extends  to  the  neighboring  parts;  and  when  we  have  had  the  case  under  observa- 
tion for  some  time,  we  can  see  that  the  swelling  migrates.  If  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
flammation an  induration  develops  which  can  be  felt  to  be  deeply  seated,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  process  has  penetrated  into  the  deeper  tissues,  and  that  an  abscess  of  the 
lid  is  forming. 

Cases  of  erysipelas  sometimes  occur  which  are  very  slight  in  intensity  and  extent, 
and  present  correspondingly  insignificant  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then  only  the 
lids  themselves,  and  perhaps  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  too,  are  swollen;  these  parts 
are  not  tense  but  of  doughy  consistence,  and  are  scarcely  reddened;  and  fever  and  pain 
are  absent.  The  swelling  disappears  within  a  few  days,  and  the  skin  then  peels  off, 
but  it  may  also  happen  that  the  doughy  swelling  lasts  for  weeks  or  even  months — 
a  condition  of  things  that  the  dermatologists  call  by  the  name  of  erysipelas  perstans. 
Such  light  cases  of  erysipelas  usually  recur,  and  thus  acquire  a  resemblance  to  the 
cases  of — 

5.  Recurrent  neurotic  wdema  of  the  lids.  In  tUis  a  very  marked  oedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  lids — a  swelling,  however,  which  is  usually  free  from  redness — suddenly 
makes  its  appearance,  and  then  very  rapidly — often  within  a  few  hours — disappears 
again.  Frequently  there  are  associated  with  it  similar  oedematous  swellings  in  other 
parts  of  the  body — e.  g.,  on  the  lips,  the  trunk,  or  the  extremities,  more  rarely  in  the 
larynx  or  pharynx.  These  transient  attacks  of  oedema  are  referred  to  temporary 
disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  vessels  (angioneuroses),  and  are  allied  to  urti- 
caria.   They  occur  most  frequently  in  women,  and  esp)ecially  at  the  time  of  the  menses. 

6.  Acute  eczema  of  the  lids  is  often  associated  with  marked  oedema  of  the  latter, 
and  in  the  first  few  days  of  its  development  may  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  an 
erysipelas. 

Chronic  eczema  squamosum  often  abo  causes  a  moderate  oedema  of  the  lids  in 
old  people  the  skin  of  whose  lids  is  lax,  and  it  is  then  readily  overlooked  because  the 
skin  affection  often  manifests  itself  only  by  an  insignificant  roughness  of  the  surface 
when  stroked  with  the  finger — the  roughness  being  due  to  the  slight  desquamation. 

7.  (Edema  of  the  lid  due  to  traumatism  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  extensive 
hemorrhagic  suffusion  of  the  lid,  and  from  this  fact  can  readily  be  recognized.  If 
oedema  of  the  lid  develops  in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  an  insect,  it  is  easy  to  make 
the  diagnosis  when  we  are  able  to  discover  the  site  of  the  sting. 

Non-infximmatory  (edema  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  oedema, 
as,  for  example,  in  heart  disease,  in  hydrcemia,  and  in  nephritis.  Not  infrequently 
the  hds  are  the  very  first  part  of  the  body  in  which  these  varieties  of  oedema  show 
themselves,  and  thus  give  warning  of  the  causal  disease.  In  such  cases  the  oedema 
of  the  lids  sometimes  appears  under  the  guise  of  flying  oedema  (oedema  fugax) — i.  e., 
it  comes  suddenly  and  disappears  again  within  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours,  only 
to  return  after  a  short  interval  of  time. 

A  variety  of  oedema  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  inflammatory 
and  the  non-inflammatory  kinds,  is  that  which  is  observed  in  connection  with  blepharo- 
spasm that  has  lasted  a  long  time  (especially  in  children  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa). 
This  chiefly  affects  the  upper  lid,  and  is  mainly  referable  to  the  compression  of  the 
palpebral  veins  by  the  contracted  orbicularis  (see  page  618). 

(6)  Upon  Separating  the  Lids  Changes  are  found  in  the  Conjunctiva  or  Eyeball. 

1.  Among  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  those  associated  with  oedema  of  the  lids 
are  acute  blennorrhoea  and  diphtheria,  less  frequently  a  violent  catarrh,  or,  as  above 
stated,  a  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  conjunctiva  and  from  the  character  of  the  secretion. 

2.  Violent  inflammations  in  the  interior  of  the  eyebali  lead  to  oedema  of  the  lids; 
severe  irido-cyclitis  and  acute  glaucoma  doing  so  to  a  less  extent,  panophthalmitis 
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to  a  more  considerable  degree.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  chemosis 
is  also  present.  A  confusion  between  the  two  diseases  can,  however,  be  readily  avoided; 
since  in  panophthalmitis  the  purulent  secretion  in  the  conjunctiva  is  wanting,  while 
a  purulent  exudate  is  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  (in  the  anterior  chamber  or  in 
the  vitreous).  An  important  differential  sign  is  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
the  consequent  diminution  in  its  mobility  in  panophthalmitis,  symptoms  which  are 
never  present  in  acute  blennorrhcea. 

3.  Tenonitis f  orbital  cellulitis,  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  share  with 
panophthalmitis  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  and  protrusion  and 
immobility  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections  might  hence  be  confounded  with  each 
other  and  with  panophthalmitis.  From  the  latter,  however,  they  are  at  once  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  the  eyeball  itself,  except  for  the  oedema  of  the 
conjunctiva,  looks  normal  in  its  anterior  portion,  while  in  panophthalmitis  the  suppu- 
ration in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  visible.  For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the 
three  affections  first  named,  see  §  132. 

A  tumor  developing  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  may  also,  along  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  cause  o^ema  of  the  Hd  due  to  congestion.  In  this  case,  however,  in- 
flammatory concomitants  are  either  slight  or  are  absent  altogether. 


Mortification  of  the  Skin  of  tlie  Lids. — ^This  occiu^  under  two  forms,  dry  morti- 
fication (necrosis),  and  moist  mortification  associated  with  putrefaction  (gangrene). 
Mortification  develops  from  (1)  intense  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself.  This 
is  most  frequently  the  case  in  erysipelas  and  also  in  anthrax;  and,  very  rarely  indeed, 
mortification  occurs  in  variola.  (2)  Severe  inflammation  of  the  structures  situated 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (in  phlegmons) 
and  even  the  conjimctiva  itself  (in  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  and  diphtheria).  Cases 
of  the  latter  kind  are  extremely  rare,  but  I  have  actually  seen  all  four  lids  become 
gangrenous  in  a  child  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  child  not  only  escaped  with 
its  life,  but  even  partly  regained  its  sight.  (3)  Occlusion  of  the  vessels  of  the  lid  by 
embolism  (in  pyaemia  and  sepsis)  or  thrombosis  (in  exhausting  diseases).  (4)  Infection 
of  peculiar  character  (hospital  gangrene,  noma).  (5)  Traumatisms,  such  as  crushing, 
burning,  corrosion,  and  freezing  (from  too  prolonged  application  of  iced  compresses). 


Dystropliy  of  the  Skin  of  the  Lids. — ^In  old  age  the  skin  of  the  lids  loses  its 
elasticity  and  becomes  wrinkled  and  lax.  To  a  less  extent  this  loss  of  firmness  also 
affects  the  facia  tarso-orbitalis  that  lies  beneath  the  skin.  In  that  case  this  fascia  and 
the  skin  with  it  are  pushed  forward  by  the  orbital  fat,  especially  in  fat  persons.  Thus 
develops  the  well-known  baggy  bulging  of  the  lower  eyelids,  which  is  commonly  re- 
garded by  its  possessor  as  an  inflammatory  swelling  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  "tear 
bags. "  In  the  upper  lid  it  is  especially  the  skin  over  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  that 
protrudes  in  this  hernia-like  fashion. 

A  relaxed  condition  of  the  skin,  which  occurs  in  young  persons  as  well  as  old  ia 
the  ptosis  adiposa  of  Sichel,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  covering  fold  of  the 
upper  lid  is  of  unusual  size,  so  as  to  hang  down  over  the  free  border  of  the  lid  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  this  enlargement  was 
caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  covering  fold,  for  which  reason  the 
name  of  ptosis  adiposa  was  given  to  it.  Its  true  cause,  however,  is  that  the  bands  of 
fascia  connecting  the  skin  with  the  tendons  of  the  levator  and  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  orbit  are  not  rigid  enough;  consequently  the  skin  is  not  properly  drawn  up 
when  the  lid  is  raised,  but  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  flabby  pouch  (Hotz). 

A  condition  differing  from  ptosis  adiposa  is  blepharochalasis  {xd/.aaic,  relaxation). 
In  this  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  becomes  so  thin  that  it  lies  in  countless  little  wrinkles, 
and  looks  like  rumpled  tissue  paper.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  numerous 
small  superficial  veins,  it  acquires  a  red  appearance.  In  consequence  of  its  relaxation 
and  the  looseness  of  its  attachment  it  hangs  down  like  a  pouch;   while  the  border  of 
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the  lid  itself  is  scarcely  lower  than  usual.  This  change  occiuv  in  cases  in  which  there 
have  been  frequent  antecedent  oedematous  swellings  of  the  Hd  (e.  g.,  it  occurs  after 
recurrent  neurotic  oedema  of  the  lid,  see  page  626),  as  a  result  of  which  the  skin  is 
stretched  and  loses  its  elasticity. 

Except  for  the  disfigurement  they  cause,  neither  ptosis  adiposa  nor  blepharo- 
cfaalasis  entails  any  disagreeable  symptoms.  They  can  be  removed  by  ablating  the 
excess  of  skin,  and  attaching  the  skin  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  by  Hotx's  oper- 
ation, so  as  to  prevent  its  drooping  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  168). 

ElephanHasia  affects  the  lids  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  thickening,  especially 
pronounced  in  the  upper  lid  which  hangs  down  over  the  lower  and  upon  the  cheek, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  can  not  be  raised,  and  thus  renders  vision  with 
the  eye  so  covered  impossible.  Elephantiasis  usually  develops  as  a  result  of  repeated 
inflammations  of  the  lids.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  skin  to  a  sufficient 
extent  for  the  lid  to  regain  approximately  its  normal  dimensions. 

Under  the  name  of  chromidrosis*  is  denoted  that  rare  affection  in  which  the  sweat 
from  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  colored.  As  a  result  of  it  blue  spots  come  out  upon  the  Hds, 
which  can  easily  be  wiped  away  with  a  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  oil,  although 
in  a  short  time  they  make  their  appearance  again.  This  disease  is  said  to  occur  espe- 
cially in  women.  A  large  number  of  the  known  cases  must  probably  be  referred  to 
simulation — i.  e.,  to  the  intentional  application  of  some  blue  coloring  matter  to  the  lids. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Border  of  the  Lids. 

108.  The  free  border  of  the  lid  is  simply  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lid, 
which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  many  anatomical  peculiarities,  such 
as  its  cilia  with  their  hair  follicles  and  glands,  its  particularly  abundant 
vascular  supply,  etc.,  so  that  its  diseases  bear  a  special  stamp.  Affections 
of  the  borders  of  the  lids  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases. 

Hypercemia  of  the  border  of  the  lid  manifests  itself  by  the  redden- 
ing of  it,  so  that  the  eyes  look  as  if  rimmed  with  red.  It  occurs  in  many 
people  in  consequence  of  insignificant  injurious  influences,  such  as  pro- 
longed weeping,  great  straining  of  the  eyes,  staying  in  vitiated  air,  a 
wakeful  night,  etc.  This  is  especially  true  of  persons  with  a  delicate 
skin,  who  at  the  same  time  have  a  light  complexion  and  blonde  or  red- 
dish hair.  In  many  of  these  persons  the  hyperaemia  of  the  lids  is  present 
all  the  time,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  their  whole  life.  With  respect  to 
the  troubles  that  it  causes,  and  also  with  respect  to  its  treatment,  the 
same  statements  hold  good  that  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  blepharitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  border  of  the  lids  (blepharitis  ciliaris  or  ble- 
pharo-adenitis '*)    appears    under    the    two    following    principal    forms: 

1.  Blepharitis  squamosa.  In  this  the  skin  between  the  cilia  and  in 
their  vicinity  is  covered  with  small,  white  or  gray  scales  like  the  dan- 
druff upon  the  scalp,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  border  of  the  lids  looks 
as  through  strewn  with  bran.  If  the  scales  are  removed  by  washing,  the 
skin  beneath  them  is  found  to  be  hypersemic  but  not  ulcerated.  Upon 
removing  the  scales,  some  cilia  usually  fall  out — a  proof  that  they  are 
less  firmly  attached  than  usual;  but,  as  their  follicles  are  not  injured, 
they  grow  again  afterward. 

•  From  XP^Ma,  color,  i^pwo-i?,  sweating. 

*  From  fi\f<i>apoy,  lid.  and  d6ri$^,  gland;   i.  e.,  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  lid. 
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A  Bub-variety  of  blepharitis  squamosa;  which  is  of  less  frequent  oc- 
currence, appears  under  the  following  form:  The  border  of  the  lids  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts,  which  are  sometimes  rigid,  sometimes  flex- 
ible and  fatty  (like  wax  or  honey).  When  they  are  removed,  no  ulcers 
are  found  beneath  them,  but  simply  reddening  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The 
yellow  crusts  are  therefore  not  inspissated  pus,  but  simply  the  exces- 
sively abundant  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  has  solidified 
in  the  air  into  yellow  crusts. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa.  In  this  form  also  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts;  but,  after  washing  them  ofif,  we  find  not 
merely  a  hyperemia  of  the  skin  but  ulcerative  processes  as  well.  Thus 
we  see  here  and  there  in  spots  small  yellow  elevations,  from  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  cilium.  These  are  little  abscesses,  which  have  originated 
from  suppuration  of  a  hair  follicle  and  of  the  sebaceous  gland  belonging 
to  it.  With  these  we  find  little  excavations — that  is,  ulcers  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  small  abscesses  that  have  opened.  Again,  in  other 
spots  we  notice  small  scars,  the  remains  of  similar  ulcers.  At  the  site 
of  the  scars  the  cilia  are  permanently  deficient,  because  their  hair  folli- 
cles have  been  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Since  new  hair  follicles  are 
constantly  being  transformed,  one  after  another,  into  abscesses,  the  row 
of  cilia,  when  the  process  has  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  becomes  more  and 
more  thinned  out;  the  cilia  that  are  still  present  are  arranged  in  separate 
groups,  which  for  the  most  part  are  glued  together  into  tufts  by  the 
dried  secretion.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa,  accordingly,  is  distinguished  from 
blepharitis  squamosa  by  its  deeper  situation  and  the  purulent  character 
of  the  inflammation.  It  is  hence  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  serious  of 
the  two  forms,  the  one  in  which  both  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
more  pronounced,  and  permanent  sequelae,  particularly  destruction  of 
the  cilia,  remain. 

The  annoyance  suffered  by  the  patient  is  slight  in  the  lightest  cases 
of  blepharitis,  so  that  many  patients  visit  the  physician  more  on  account 
of  the  disfigurement  due  to  the  reddened  border  of  the  lids  than  on  ac* 
count  of  any  distress  they  experience.  But  in  most  cases  the  patients 
are  annoyed  by  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes,  which  water 
readily,  especially  during  work  and  in  the  evening,  are  sensitive  to  lights 
heat,  and  dust,  and  tire  quickly.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are  stuck  together. 

Blepharitis  is  distinguished  by  its  eminently  chronic  course,  which 
often  extends  over  a  series  of  years.  In  young  patients  the  disease 
often  disappears  of  itself,  when  they  grow  up;  in  others  it  continues 
during  the  whole  life.  Proper  treatment  always  produces  considerable 
improvement,  or  even  effects  a  cure,  which  latter,  however,  is  in  most 
cases  not  lasting,  as  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatment  the  dis- 
ease usually  returns;  a  permanent  cure  is  obtained  in  only  a  few  cases. 

After  lasting  some  time  blepharitis  entails  a  series  of  sequelce,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  react  in  their  turn  upon  the  blepharitis  and  render 
it  worse.    These  are — 
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1.  Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh.  This  is  the  constant  concomitant 
of  blepharitis,  the  annoyance  produced  by  which  is  in  no  small  part  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa  leads  to  permanent  destruction  of  the  cilia. 
This  may  go  on  till  nearly  all  the  cilia  are  lost.  In  that  case  there  are 
found  upon  the  border  of  the  lid  a  few  scattered,  minute,  and  abortive 
hairs.  This  condition,  called  madarosis,^  produces  marked  disfigure- 
ment. As  soon  as  all  the  cilia  have  been  destroyed,  the  blepharitis 
ceases  of  itself,  since  there  are  no  longer  any  hair  follicles  to  undergo 
suppuration. 

3.  By  the  traction  produced  by  scars  which  remain  after  sup- 
puration of  the  hair  follicles,  neighboring  cilia  may  be  given  a  false 
direction,  so  as  to  turn  backward  toward  the  cornea  (trichiasis). 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  border  of  the  lid  may  develop  in  consequence 
of  its  being  constantly  congested  and  swollen  by  inflammation.  The 
lid  is  then  found  to  be  thicker  and  more  misshapen  at  its  free  border, 
and  drooping  in  consequence  of  its  weight  (tylosis^).  This  change 
affects  mainly  the  upper  lid. 

5.  The  lower  lid  very  often  undergoes,  as  a  result  of  blepharitis,  a 
change  of  position  under  the  form  of  ectropion.  This  develops  in  the 
following  way:  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  scars,  the  conjunctiva 
is  drawn  a  little  forward  over  the  border  of  the  lid.  The  border  of  the 
lid  then  looks  as  if  it  had  a  rim  of  red  conjunctiva  about  it,  and  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  which  before  was  sharp,  is  now  rounded 
off,  and  can  no  longer  be  distinctly  made  out.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  of  form,  the  borders  of  the  two  lids  no  longer  fit  exactly  to  each 
other  when  the  latter  are  shut  together.  Furthermore,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  sharp  posterior  margin,  the  lid  is  no  longer  perfectly 
applied  to  the  eyeball,  and  a  shallow  groove  remains  between  the  eye- 
ball and  the  border  of  the  lid  {eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  In  com- 
mon with  the  border  of  the  lids,  the  puncta  are  also  turned  forward 
so  as  no  longer  to  dip  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis  (eversion  of  the  puncta). 
Thus  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac  is  interfered  with, 
so  that  epiphora  develops.  A  portion  of  the  tears  runs  down  over  the 
lower  border  of  the  lid  upon  the  skin  of  the  latter,  which  because  of  this 
continual  wetting  becomes  reddened,  excoriated,  and  even  eczema- 
tous;  consequently  it  loses  its  pliability  and  becomes  gradually  con- 
tracted. In  this  way  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  eyeball,  so  that  an  ectropion  of  the  entire  lid  is  gradually  de- 
veloped from  the  eversion  of  its  border.  At  the  same  time  the  lachry- 
mation  also  constantly  increases,  and  this  in  turn  reacts  injuriously 
upon  the  blepharitis,  the  border  of  the  lid  being  irritated  to  the  point 
of  inflammation  by  the  tears  that  are  constantly  flowing  over  it. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  blepharitis  are  either  of  a  general  or  a 
local  nature. 

*  From  fiaSav,  to  melt  away,  to  fall  off.       •  From  tvAov,  a  callous  spot. 
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The  general  causes  lie  partly  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  partly 
in  external  injurious  influences.  In  the  first  category  are  to  be  men- 
tioned anaemia,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis,  which  particularly  in  chil- 
dren and  young  people  furnish  a  frequent  cause  of  blepharitis.  When 
with  increasing  age  the  constitution  improves,  the  blepharitis  also  dis- 
appears. In  many  families  blepharitis  is  hereditary,  being  a  kind  of 
family  disease.  Among  external  injurious  influences  are  to  be  consid- 
ered all  those  which  are  known  to  be  also  causes  of  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh  (see  page  135).  Among  these  belong  vitiated  air,  smoke,  dust, 
heat  (for  example  in  the  case  of  stokers),  staying  up  late  at  night,  etc. 
Blepharitis  produced  by  general  causes  is  always  bilateral. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  blepharitis  the  most  frequent  are  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  (chronic  catarrh,  conjunctivitis  ecze- 
matosa,  and  trachoma)  and  epiphora.  The  latter  excites  inflammation 
of  the  border  of  the  lid  by  keeping  it  continually  wet.  The  epiphora 
may  be  caused  either  by  increased  secretion  of  tears  or  by  interference 
with  their  discharge  into  the  nose.  The  former  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  is  characterized  by  profuse 
lachrymation.  Since  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  patient  act  both  at  the  same 
time  to  favor  the  development  of  blepharitis,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  should  so  exceedingly  often  be  found 
combined  with  blepharitis. 

Epiphora  may,  however,  also  be  produced  by  interference  with  the 
conduction  of  tears,  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  an  affection  of  the  lach- 
rymal sac;  in  this  case  the  blepharitis  is  found  only  in  that  eye  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  exists.  Hence  the  rule  is  in  unilat- 
eral blepharitis  to  examine  the  lachrymal  sac  at  once,  just  as,  on  the 
contrary,  in  bilateral  blepharitis  we  shall  first  have  to  look  for  a  general 
condition  as  the  cause  of  it.  Other  causes  of  interference  with  the  con- 
duction of  tears,  and  hence  also  of  blepharitis,  are  imperfect  closure  of 
the  lids  due  to  ectropion,  to  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  congenital 
and  acquired  contraction  of  lids,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  blepharitis  must  take  account  both  of  the  causal 
indication  and  also  of  the  local  changes.  Regard  to  the  causal  indica- 
tion requires  the  improvement  of  the  patient's  constitution  and  of  the 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  lives.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
object  aimed  at  can  not  be  attained,  owing  to  external  circumstances. 
Local  causes  of  blepharitis,  such  as  lesions  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lachrymal  sac,  lagophthalmus,  etc.,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  border  of  the  lids  themselves  oint- 
ments play  the  chief  part.  Their  action  is  to  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  fat  they  contain.  This  softens  the  scales  and  crusts  and  thus  fa- 
cilitates their  removal,  and  also  prevents  the  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of 
the  palpebral  glands;  it  renders  the  skin  more  pliable,  and  protects  it 
from  being  wet  by  the  overflowing  tears.     We  must,  therefore,  select 
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as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  a  soft  pliable  fat,  which  also  should  be  some- 
what hydrous  so  that  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water  the  ointment  may 
produce  a  refrigerant  action.  The  unguentum  emolliens  [cold  cream] 
and  lanolin  fulfill  these  requirements;  the  latter  should  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  vaselin  to  make  it  more  pliable.  Of  medicaments 
added  to  the  ointments  the  mildest  are  boric  acid  (2  per  cent),  white 
precipitate  (1  or  2  per  cent),  and  ichthyol  (2  to  5  per  cent);  rather 
more  irritant  in  action  are  salicylic  acid,  resorcin,  and  yellow  precipi- 
tate (all  in  a  strength  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent).  The  way  to  apply 
the  lid  ointment  is  for  the  patient  to  rub  it  with  the  finger  on  the 
closed  interpalpebral  fissure  before  going  to  bed.  Before  he  does  this 
the  crusts  and  scales  that  stick  to  the  edge  of  the  lids  should  be  removed 
as  carefully  as  possible  by  washing  with  lukewarm  water  or  with  milk 
so  that  the  ointment  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  itself.  This 
cleansing  is  to  be  done  again  in  the  morning  after  washing  off  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ointment.  The  physician  must  insist  very  particularly 
upon  this  point,  since  the  act  of  cleansing  the  lids  is  often  painful,  and 


[Fio.  287.— CiLixJM  F0BCEP8.--D.I 

hence,  especially  in  children,  is  frequently  not  performed  with  sufficient 
care.  When  by  means  of  this  treatment  we  have  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  border  of  the  lids  back  to  their  normal  state,  we  continue 
the  use  of  the  salve  for  some  time  longer,  as  otherwise  the  blepharitis 
will  very  soon  recur.  [A  serviceable  procedure  is  the  following.  Close 
thQ  eyes  gently.  Make  a  good  lather  with  any  good  soap  and  fill  the 
eyelashes  with  it  as  if  to  shave  them,  wash  the  eyelashes  with  a  damp 
cloth  held  between  thumb  and  finger,  and  stroke  them  out  so  as  to 
remove  all  lather,  scales,  and  loose  lashes.  When  the  lashes  are  clean, 
dry  them,  then  rub  a  very  little  of  the  ointment  (preferably  a  1-per- 
cent ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury)  gently  into  the  roots  of  the 
lashes  and  edges  of  the  lids.  Wipe  off  all  excess  of  ointment.  Do  this 
twice  a  day  (cf.  also  page  633). — D.] 

In  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  the  oint- 
ment, the  abscesses  which  form  must  be  opened  every  day,  and  the  cilia 
that  project  from  them  must  be  epilated.  For  this  purpose  we  make 
use  of  the  cilium  forceps — that  is,  of  a  forceps  with  broad  rounded  ends. 
The  healing  of  the  ulcers  can  be  accelerated  by  touching  them  lightly 
with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Since  the  border  of  the  lids  is  simply  a  modified  portion  of  the  extenud  skin,  it 
would  be  proper  to  consider  the  affections  of  it  from  the  dermatological  standpoint — 
that  is,  to  compare  them  with  analogous  affections  of  the  skin.    From  this  point  of 
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view  blepharitis  squamosa  might  be  regarded  as  seborrhoea.  That  form  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  furfuraceous  scales  would  correspond  to  seborrhcea  squamosa  or  seborrhcea 
sicca  of  the  skin,  which  we  most  frequently  observe,  under  the  guise  of  increased  forma- 
tion of  scales,  upon  the  scalp.  The  form  of  blepharitis  squamosa  which  is  character- 
ized by  yellow,  fatty  crusts,  is  probably  identical  with  the  seborrhcea  oleosa,  which  is 
likewise  found  upon  the  scalp,  particularly  in  children,  and  in  this  situation  is  known 
under  the  names  of  scurf  or  scall.  In  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is  a  case  of  eczema,  which, 
on  account  of  the  hairy  character  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  is  associated  with  suppuration 
of  the  hair  follicles,  such  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  hairy  portions  of  the  skin.  For 
the  inflammation  creeps  from  the  epidermis  into  the  hair  follicle,  and  the  staphylococci, 
which  enter  the  gland  from  its  orifice,  are  what  cause  the  suppiu^tion.  If  the  hair 
follicle  alone  suppurates,  the  small  pustules,  such  as  are  ordinarily  found,  develop  on 
the  margin  of  the  lid.  But  if  the  inflammation  makes  its  way  from  the  interior  of  the 
hair  follicle  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  latter  also  suppurates,  a 
somewhat  larger  circimifollicular  abscess  is  formed.  This  corresponds  to  the  acne 
pustule  of  the  skin  and  when  occurring  on  the  lid  border  is  called  a  hordeolum.  A 
genuine  sycosis  of  the  lid  border  (trichophytia)  also  occurs,  although  very  rarely  (Herzog). 
For  sporotrichosis,  see  page  194). 

For  the  correct  diagnosis  of  blepharitis  the  crusts  covering  the  border  of  the  lid 
must  be  removed,  in  order  to  determine  the  state  of  the  skin  beneath  them.  If  the 
skin  beneath  the  crusts  is  normal,  wc  are  not  dealing  with  blepharitis  at  all,  but  with 
a  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  dried  secretion  from  which  forms  the  yellow  crusts. 
In  blepharitis  the  skin  is  at  least  foimd  to  be  reddened  (in  blepharitis  squamosa),  or 
it  is  covered  with  ulcers  (in  blepharitis  ulcerosa).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers  the  skin 
of  the  palf)ebral  border,  not  infrequently  is  thickened  by  hypertrophy  of  the  papills, 
80  that  warty  excrescences  are  formed,  which  are  painful  and  bleed  readily,  and  which 
must  be  removed. 

[The  removal  of  crusts  from  the  lids  and  from  the  cilia  is  important  not  only  for 
diagnosis  but  for  treatment.  Crusts  and  scales  may  be  loosened  and  teased  off  by 
stroking  the  ciHa  with  a  cotton  swab  wet  with  hydrogen  peroxide. — D.j 

In  the  treatment  of  blepharitis  the  mistake  is  very  frequently  committed  of  pre- 
scribing highly  irritant  ointments,  by  which  the  inflammation  is  simply  aggravated. 
If  we  select  as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  the  unguentum  emolliens,  we  must  take  care 
that  the  ointment  is  prepared  fresh  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  fat  would  become 
rancid  and  cause  irritation.  In  severe  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is  advisable  to 
smear  the  ointment  thickly  upon  a  pledget  of  linen  and  apply  it  over  night  to  the  eyes 
by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  this  way  the  ointment  acts  in  a  much  more  penetrating  way 
than  if  it  were  merely  smeared  upon  the  borders  of  the  lids.  This  procedure  is  particu- 
larly indicated  when  the  blepharitis  Is  caused  by  congenital  shortness  of  the  lids,  because 
here  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  during  sleep  is  at  the  same  time  insured 
(see  page  650). 

In  obstinate  blepharitis  squamosa  the  employment  of  tar  ointments  has  been 
recommended.  For  this  purpose  the  oleum  fagi  (or  oleiun  nisei  ^),  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil,  is  prescribed,  and  this  mixture  is  apph'ed  upon  the  borders  of  the 
shut  lids  at  night  by  means  of  a  brush;  or  pix  liquida  and  spiritus  vini,  equal  parts, 
are  brushed  over  the  borders  of  the  lids,  upon  which  the  solution  rapidly  dries  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  In  either  case,  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into,  the 
conjunctival  sac  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  would  greatly  irritate  it.  Many  people 
can  not  stand  the  tar  ointments  at  aU,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  irritation  they  produce. 
A  less  irritating  form  of  treatment  is  the  use  of  a  1-  to  2-per-cent  ointment  of 
reeorcin  or  salicylic  acid,  which  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  the  tar  ointments. 

A  thing  that  works  well  is  to  have  the  edges  of  the  lids  carefully  washed  with  soap 
every  morning,  taking  for  this  purpose  either  tar  soap  or,  as  being  less  irritant,  one  of 
the  liquid  neutral  soaps  which  are  marketed  under  the  name  of  ophthalmic  soaps. 

'  [Oleum  rusci,  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch  (birch  tar). — D.J 
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2.  Chalazion,^ 

Chalazion  is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  It  forms 
a  hard  swelling  which  develops  very  gradually  in  the  lid.  In  many 
cases  this  occurs  without  any  inflammatory  symptoms  whatever,  so  that 
the  swelling  is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  until  it  has  become  quite 
large.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  are  moderate  inflammatory  con- 
comitants, which,  nevertheless,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  which  accompany  a  hordeolum.  The  tumor  keeps  constantly 
enlarging  for  months  until  it  becomes  as  big  as  a  pea  or  bigger;  it  then 
bulges  the  skin  far  enough  forward  to  produce  a  perceptible  distortion 
of  the  lid.  Upon  palpating  the  tumor  we  can  make  out  that  it  is  pretty 
resistant,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  tarsus,  while 
the  skin  lying  over  it  can  be  displaced  from  side  to  side.  Upon  evert- 
ing the  lid  we  find  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tumor  reddened,  thick- 
ened, and  somewhat  protruding.  Later  on,  the  tumor  assumes  a  grayish 
look  as  seen  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  ultimately  the  latter  is 
perforated;  then  a  viscid,  rather  turbid  fluid  flows  out,  which  repre- 
sents the  central  softened  portions  of  the  tumor.  But  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  consisting  of  spongy  granulations,  remains  behind, 
for  which  reason  the  tumor  after  it  has  been  opened  does  not  at  once 
disappear  completely.  On  the  contrary,  it  diminishes  very  gradually 
in  size,  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  granulation  masses 
to  project  like  a  fungoid  growth  through  the  perforation  in  the  con- 
junctiva. It  requires  months  more  for  the  tumor  to  disappear  com- 
pletely. 

Chalazion  shares  with  the  hordeolum  internum  its  situation  in  the 
Meibomian  glands,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  process. 
Hordeolum  is  an  acute  inflammation,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration 
and  is  over  in  a  few  days.  Chalazion  is  a  chronic  disease,  which  does 
not  lead  to  suppuration  but  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
lasts  for  months  or  even  years. 

Chalazion  affects  adults  more  frequently  than  children.  Not  in- 
frequently several  chalazia  are  found  at  once  in  the  same  patient.  A 
chalazion  annoys  the  person  who  has  it  by  the  disfigurement  it  pro- 
duces, and  also  by  the  condition  of  irritation  which  it  keeps  up  in  the 
eye.  This  condition  of  irritation  is  partly  the  result  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  lids,  partly  the  result  of  the  mechanical  injury  done 
to  the  eyeball  by  the  uneven  and  bulging  conjunctiva  covering  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tumor. 

Treatment. — Quite  small  chalazia  are  best  left  alone.  Larger  cha- 
lazia are  removed  by  an  operation,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the- disfig- 
urement and  also  -v^ith  the  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  lid  is  everted, 
and  the  conjunctiva  and  the  wall  of  the  chalazion  lying  beneath  it  are 
divided  by  an  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel.     After  the  fluid 
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near  the  border  of  the  lids  with  a  discharge  of  pus.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  abate,  the  small 
abscess  cavity  soon  closes,  and  the  entire  process  comes  to  an  end.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  but  a  few  days,  the 
affection  itself  is  still  very  burdensome  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the 
pain,  which  is  often  considerable,  in  the  tense  and  greatly  swollen  lids. 
In  addition  to  this  many  persons  have  a  number  of  repeated  attacks. 

Hordeolum  internum  is  much  rarer  than  hordeolum  externum.  It 
consists  in  a  suppuration  of  one  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  hence 
also  called  hordeolum  meibomianum.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the  hordeolum  externum;  but  as  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  larger  than  those  of  Zeiss,  and  are  enveloped  in 
the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  tarsus,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  more  violent,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  pus  to  be  evacuated. 
The  pus  at  first,  as  long  as  it  is  shut  in  in  the  affected  glands,  appears 
upon  eversion  of  the  lid  as  a  yellowish  spot  shining  through  the  con- 
junctiva. Afterward  it  breaks  through  the  conjunctiva  or  is  discharged 
through  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  Perforation  through  the  skin  occurs 
only  as  an  exception,  in  contradistinction  to  hordeolum  externum,  in 
which  this  is  the  rule. 

Hordeolum  externum  and  internum  are  essentially  the  same  process 
— i.  e.,  they  are  both  an  acute  suppuration  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  for  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  modified  sebaceous  glands.  A  hor- 
deolum is  analogous  to  acne  of  the  external  skin.  The  violent  inflanmia- 
tory  symptoms,  and  particularly  the  marked  oedema,  which  distinguish  a 
hordeolum  from  ordinary  acne  pustules  of  the  skin,  are  caused  by  the 
peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  lids,  which  especially  predisposes 
the  latter  to  inflammatory  swelling. 

Hordeolum  is  found  principally  in  young  people,  particularly  if  they 
are  of  ansemic  or  scrofulous  constitution  and  at  the  same  time  suffer  from 
blepharitis.  The  latter,  by  causing  accumulation  of  scales  and  crusts 
on  the  border  of  the  lids,  favors  multipUcation  of  the  bacteria  (staphylo- 
cocci) that  are  always  present  there,  which  can  thence  readily  penetrate 
into  the  orifices  of  the  glands.  [Styes  tend  to  recur.  Repeated  crops  of 
styes  often  indicate  systemic  disturbance,  especially  one  due  to  digestive 
or  menstrual  disorders. — D.] 

The  treatment  of  hordeolum  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  consists 
in  the  use  of  moist  warm  compresses,  which  are  applied  to  the  lids  in 
order  to  convert  the  hard  infiltrate  more  rapidly  into  pus.  When  the 
yellow  color  of  the  pus  is  visible  beneath  the  skin  or  the  conjunctiva, 
the  abscess  may  be  opened  by  a  small  incision,  and  thus  the  duration  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  shortened  by  several  days.  The  prime  means 
for  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the  hordeolum  is  the  treatment  of  any 
blepharitis  that  may  be  present.  [Yellow  oxide  ointment  is,  hence,  a  use- 
ful application  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  calx  sulphurata  given  every 
three  hours  in  doses  of  J  gr.  seems  to  abort  a  forming  hordeolum. — D.] 
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duced  in  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  tarsus.  The  latter  process  soon  predominates, 
so  that  both  gland  acini  and  tarsus  tissue  ultimately  are  lost  in  the  overgrowth  of 
small  ceUs  (Fig.  289).    This  cell  growth  forms  a  soft  tissue  of  the  nature  of  granulation 

tiasue,  and,  like  it,  containing  giant  cells.  In  the 
granulation  tumor  are  found  amorphous  flakes  rep- 
resenting remains  of  the  inspissated  contents  of  the 
acini;  and  it  is  inclosed  without  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  way  in  which  the  latter  develops 
is  that  the  tissue  surrounding  the  growing  timior  is 
continually  compressed  and  condensed  by  it.  Final- 
ly, the  central  portions  of  the  granulation  tumor, 
being  very  poor  in  vessels,  break  down  by  a  sort  of 
mucilaginous  softening,  so  that  a  cavity  filled  with  a 
turbid  liquid  forms  in  the  center  of  the  growth. 

Homer  has  called  attention  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween chalazion  and  acne  rosacea  of  the  skin.  In  the 
latter  sebaceous  glands  play  the  same  part  that  the 
Meibomian  glands  do  in  chalazion. 

In  old  chalazia,  where  perforation  has  not  oc- 
curred, the  entire  contents  sometimes  are  liquefied. 
The  chalazia  are  then  transformed  into  a  sort  of  C3'st 
with  thick  envelope  and  turbid,  mucilaginous  con- 
tents. Chalazia  which  develop  on  the  excretorj'  duct 
of  a  Meibomian  gland  assume  a  special  appearance. 
They  are  situated  near  the  free  border  of  the  Ud,  from 
which  they  project  like  a  nipple,  while  on  their  pos- 
terior side  they  are  flattened  out  by  the  counter- 
pressure  of  the  eyeball.  If  they  injure  the  eye 
mechanically,  they  are  to  be  removed  by  ablation. 

Sometimes  a  chalazion  perforates  the  tarsus  not 
behind  but  in  front..  Then  the  granulation  tissue 
grows  out  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and 
forms  a  soft  flat  tumor  situated  near  the  lid  border 
and  extending  alongside  of  it.  To  this  tumor  (chal- 
azion externum)  the  skin,  which  shows  a  reddish  or 
bluish  discoloration,  is  adherent.  The  tumor  re- 
mains unchanged  for  months.  To  remove  it  we  must 
incise  the  skin  and  curette  out  the  soft  tissue  beneath. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  who 
have  never  suffered  from  chalazia  begin  all  of  a 
sudden  to  have  one  after  another.  New  chalazia 
keep  developing  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  weeks, 
manifesting  their  presence  each  time  by  renewal  of 
the  slight  inflammatory  symptoms.  Finally,  one 
or  more  chalazia  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  lids. 
In  particularly  bad  cases  actual  degeneration  of  the 
lids,  especially  the  upper,  takes  place.  The  lids  are 
thickened,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  everted.  In 
one  case  which  I  observed  the  lid  had  become  a  cen- 
timetre thick.  The  skin  of  the  lids  forms  nodular 
projections,  but  can  be  displaced  on  its  bed  and  is  not  essentially  altered.  The  con- 
junctival surface  of  the  lids,  on  the  contrary,  appears  uneven,  nodular,  and  reddened, 
velvety  in  some  spots,  in  others  gray  and  translucent  or  perforated  by  sprouting  granu- 
lations. In  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  we  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  suspect  tarsitis  or 
a  neoplasm.  In  operating  upon  such  cases  wc  see  that  the  entire  tarsus  has  disappeared 
in  a  spong^"^  and  partially  softened  granulation  tissue. 


Pio.  289. — Chalazion.  Vertical  Sbo 

TION  THROUGH  THE  UpPER  LiD. 

Magnified  4X1. 

The  chalazion  has  developed  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  tarsus,  and,  as  it  projects  farther 
forward  than  backwara.  it  produces  a 
crooking  forward  of  the  lid.  The  swell- 
ing consists  of  granulation  tissue  with 
giant  cells,  one  of  which  is  so  large  as 
to  be  actually  recognizable  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  section.  It  lies  near 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  larger  one  of 
the  two  cavities  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  mucilaginous  softening  of  the 
granulation  tissue.  The  growth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  capsule.  Upon  its 
anterior  aspect  it  is  covered  by  the 
skin  of  the  lids,  which  is  thinned,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  the 
cross  sections  of  the  mu.scular  bundles 
of  the  orbicularis  are  narrowed.  The 
conjunctiva  over  the  swelling,  owing 
to  papillary  proliferation,  is  thicker 
End  uneven.  Above  and  below  the 
swelling  are  unchanged  acini  of  Meibo- 
mian glands. 
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If  we  desire  to  make  the  operation  of  curetting  a  chalazion  absolutely  painless, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  drop  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  we  must  abo  inject 
a  little  cocaine  into  the  very  substance  of  the  chalazion. 

Instead  of  merely  opening  the  chalazia,  we  may  extirpate  them  by  dividing  the 
skin  over  them  and  then  cutting  them  out  of  the  tarsus.  A  fenestra  is  thus  made  in  the 
tarsus  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  well.  Such  an  extirpation  of  the  chalazia  is  pretty 
tedious,  for  which  reason  we  in  most  cases  prefer  the  simple  incision  combined  with 
curetting,  and  are  perfectly  successful  with  it  too.  Extirpation  is  indicated  only  when 
we  are  dealing  with  large  chalazia,  which  project  far  forward  and  have  a  particularly 
thick  capsule. 

Affections  op  the  Tarsus. — ^The  tarsus  is  implicated  not  only  in  the  diseases 
of  the  Meibomian  glands,  but  also  in  those  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  trachoma  and  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  former  we 
can  often  feel,  when  we  evert  the  upper  lid,  that  the  tarsus  has  become  thicker  and 
more  imshapely.  This  depends  upon  its  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  subsequently 
leads  to  atrophy  and  distortion  through  cicatricial  contraction,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  cause  of  trichiasis.  In  tarsal  cartilages  that  have 
undergone  this  change,  the  Meibomian  glands  are  also  in  great  part  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed (see  page  168).  In  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  conjimctiva  the  tarsus  itself 
falls  a  victim  to  the  same  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  transformed  into  a  large,  un- 
shapely, friable  structure  (see  page  181). 

There  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  tarsus  (tarsitis  syphilitica)  which  occurs  as 
a  consequence  of  syphilis.  This  develops  very  gradually,  and  as  a  rule  without  any 
notable  pain.  When  it  has  reached  its  acme  we  find  one  or  both  h'ds  of  the  same  eye 
greatly  enlarged  and  the  skin  of  the  lid  tense  and  reddened.  Upon  palpation  we  can 
convince  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  lies  in  the  tarsus,  which  can  be 
felt  through  the  skin  as  a  thick  structure  of  cartilaginous  hardness  and  ungainly  form. 
The  swelling  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  so  great  that  the  lid  can  no  longer  be  everted. 
The  enlarged  tarsus  consists,  as  is  evident  when  it  is  cut  into,  of  a  lardaceous,  bloodless 
tissue.  The  cilia  upon  the  affected  lid  fall  out,  and  the  Ijnnphatic  gland  in  front  of  the 
ear  upon  the  same  side  swells  up.  After  the  swelling  has  been  for  weeks  maintained 
at  the  same  height,  it  disappears  very  slowly  again  until  the  tarsus  has  reached  its 
former  volume,  or  has  even,  in  consequence  of  atrophy,  fallen  somewhat  below  it. 
It  takes  several  months  for  the  disease  to  nm  all  through  its  course.  Tarsitis  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  third  stage  of  syphilis,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  tarsus. 

IV.  Anomalies  of  Position  and  Connection  of  the  Lids. 

1.   Trichiasis  and  Distichiasis. 

110.  Trichiasis'^  consists  in  a  distortion  of  the  cilia,  which,  in- 
stead of  looking  forward,  are  directed  more  or  less  backward  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  anomaly  of  position  either 
affects  all  the  cilia  or  only  those  which  jut  out  furthest  back;  it  may 
also  extend  over  the  whole  length  of-  the  border  of  the  lid,  or  be  pres- 
ent over  a  part  of  it  only  (total  and  partial  trichiasis).  The  inverted 
cilia  are  seldom  normal,  being  for  the  most  part  stunted,  and  consist- 
ing of  short  stumps  or  of  minute,  pale,  and  scarcely  visible  hairs. 

Trichiasis  causes  a  continual  irritation  of  the  eyeball,  due  to  the 
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action  of  the  cilia;  there  are  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  the  feel- 
ing as  if  a  foreign  body  was  in  the  eye.  The  cornea  itself  sufifers  more 
considerable  injury.  Superficial  opacities  are  produced  in  it,  since  the 
epithelium;  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation,  undergoes  a  sort 
of  callous  thickening,  and  thus  in  a  way  protects  the  cornea  against 
the  effect  of  the  external  injury.  In  other  cases  deposits  like  pannus 
or  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  formed.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
persons  are  tormented  by  frequent  recurrences  of  corneal  ulcers,  until 
at  length  the  physician  discovers  one  minute  cilium  which  is  directed 
against  the  cornea,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  the  ulcers. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  trichiasis  is  trachoma  (page  156).  The 
conjunctiva,  which  in  the  regressive  stage  of  trachoma  undergoes  cica- 
tricial shrinking  and  contracts,  tends  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  lid  back- 
ward over  the  free  border  of  the  latter,  and  thus  puts  the  cilia  more 
and  more  in  a  false  direction.  At  first  the  most  posterior  cilia,  after- 
ward the  anterior  rows,  too,  are  turned  backward.  The  distortion  of 
the  tarsus  acts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Owing  to  this  distortion, 
that  portion  of  the  tarsus  which  adjoins  the  free  border  of  the  lid  bends 
off  at  an  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  and  is  turned  backward 
(t^f  Fig.  46  B),  and  in  so  doing  it  draws  with  it  the  covering  of  the  free 
border  of  the  lid  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it. 

Partial  trichiasis,  in  which  only  some  of  the  cilia  are  turned  back- 
ward, develops  in  consequence  of  scars  which  have  been  left  upon  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  or  in  the  conjunctiva  by  blepharitis,  hordeolum, 
diphtheria,  burns,  operations,  etc. 

Under  the  name  of  distichiasis  ^^  is  designated  the  condition  in 
which,  the  lids  being  otherwise  normally  formed,  there  are  two  rows  of 
cilia,  one  of  which  looks  forward,  and  the  other,  which  is  usually  less 
perfectly  developed,  is  situated  directly  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid 
and  is  directed  backward.  This  condition  occurs  as  a  rare  congenital 
anomaly,  and  is  sometimes  present  in  all  four  lids. 

Treatment. — When  only  a  few  of  the  cilia  have  an  improper  posi- 
tion they  can  be  removed  by  epilation.  Inasmuch  as  they  grow  again, 
epilation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks — a  thing  which 
can  very  often  be  attended  to  by  the  patient  himself  or  his  relatives. 
It  is  still  better  to  employ  a  method  in  which,  with  the  performance  of 
epilation,  the  follicle  of  the  cilium  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  so 
that  the  cilium  does  not  grow  again.  The  best  procedure  for  this  purpose 
is  electrolysis.  The  two  poles  of  a  constant-current  battery  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  positive  pole  is  formed  by  a  plate  electrode,  the  nega- 
tive pole  by  a  slender  needle.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  temple,  and 
the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  hair  follicle  of  the  cilium,  and  then 
the  circuit  is  closed.  At  once  a  light  foam  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  root 
of  the  cilium.     This  is  formed  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  which 
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are  develo^d  at  the  negative  pole  and  give  evidence  of  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  produced  by  the  electric  current. 
By  virtue  of  this  decomposition  an  adequate  destruction  of  the  hair 
follicle  results  without  any  eschar  being  produced.  The  cilium  can  now 
be  very  readily  drawn  out,  or  it  falls  out  afterward  of  itself,  and  it  never 
grows  again.  The  operation  is  pretty  painful,  and  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  inject  some  cocaine  solution  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  near 
its  free  border.  When  quite  a  large  number  of  the  cilia  or  all  of  them 
are  directed  toward  the  eyeball,  epilation  is  not  suitable;  in  that  case 
these  methods  are  indicated  by  means  of  which  the  cilia  are  brought 
to  their  proper  position  by  a  shifting  of  the  place  in  which  the  hair 
bulbs  are  implanted  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  168). 

The  term  distichiasia  is  employed  by  most  authors  not  only  for  the  condition  in 
which  there  are  congenitaUy  two  rows  of  cilia,  but  abo  for  the  acquired  anomaly  of 
position  due  to  trachoma,  when  simply  the  posterior  rows  of  cilia  are  set  backward, 
while  the  anterior  are  still  directed  forward.  But  this  condition  is  identical  in  its  nature 
with  trichiasis  proper,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  degree.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  cicatricial  contraction  the  rows  of  cilia  are  first  drawn  apart;  then  the  posterior, 
and  last  of  all  the  anterior  row  are  turned  backward.  Accordingly,  distichiasis  is 
developed  first  and  trichiasis  afterward,  and  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  not  be 
drawn  between  the  two.  I  hence  prefer  to  use  the  expression  trichiasis  for  this  condition 
in  all  its  phases,  and  to  confine  the  term  distichiasis  to  the  congenital  cases  in  which 
two  regular  series  of  cilia  are  present.  Then  trichiasis  and  distichiasis  really  denote 
two  perfectly  distinct  conditions. 

2.  Entropion. 

IH.  Entropion*'  is  a  rolling  inward  of  the  lid.  Trichiasis  affects 
simply  the  hd  border,  of  which  both  the  shape  and  the  position  are  faulty. 
In  entropion  the  shape  of  the  lid  border  may  be  normal,  but  the  lid  border 
as  a  whole  is  revolved  back  so  as  not  to  be  visible  at  all  when  the  open  eye 
is  seen  from  in  front.  Hence,  to  get  a  view  of  the  border  of  the  lid  we  have 
to  roll  the  hd  out  again  by  pulUng  it  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  How- 
ever, the  dividing  line  between  trichiasis  and  entropion  is  not  a  sharp  one, 
and  the  evil  consequences  of  the  two  are  the  same. 

According  to  their  etiology  we  distinguish  the  two  following  varieties 
of  entropion: 

(a)  Entropion  Spasticum  is  that  form  which  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  orbicularis  (see  page  614)  describe  arcs  having  a  curvature  in  two 
different  directions.  One  sort  of  curvature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
muscular  fibers  encircle  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  concavity  of  these 
arcs  accordingly,  looks  toward  the  palpebral  fissure  and  is  directed  down- 
ward in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower.  The  second  variety  of  cur- 
vatiu-e  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibers  in  conjunction 
with  the  lids  are  molded  to  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  eyeball; 
the  concavity  of  these  arcs  looks  backward  in  both  lids.     When  the 
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fibers  of  the  orbicularis  contract,  they  tend  to  shorten  from  the  form 
of  an  arc  to  that  of  its  chord.  In  so  doing  they  exert  a  double  action: 
by  the  flattening  out  of  the  first  set  of  curves  they  narrow  the  palpebral 
fissure;  by  the  flattening  out  of  the  second  set  they  press  the  lids  against 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  Either  component  may  lead  to  inversion 
of  the  tarsus,  if  the  character  of  the  subjacent  structures  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  this  condition.  By  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  the  sense 
of  the  first  component,  the  lids  are  forcibly  opposed  to  each  other  by 
their  narrow  edges  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  being  closed.  We 
may  conceive  of  the  two  tarsi  as  represented  by  two  visiting  cards, 
standing  one  over  the  other  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  rests  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower,  and  the 
edges  of  the  two  are  forcibly  opposed.  Then  slight  pressure  with  the 
finger  upon  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  edges  suflSces  to  produce  in- 
version of  the  cards  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pressure 
is  made.  In  like  fashion  the  opposed  tarsi  bend  forward  or  backward, 
according  as  the  subjacent  structures  either  tend  to  press  them  for- 
ward or,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  afford  them  a  sufficiently  firm  sup- 
port. Much  more  important,  however,  for  the  production  of  a  change 
of  position  in  the  lids  is  the  second  component,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  press  the  lid  against  the  eyeball; 
for  the  lids  are  in  perfect  contact  with  the  eyeball  only  so  long  as  the 
latter  furnishes  them  a  uniform  bed  to  lie  upon.  When  then,  owing 
to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  bed,  either  the  free  or  the  attached  border 
of  the  tarsus  receives  insufficient  support  posteriorly,  a  bending  of  the 
tarsus  results  in  the  sense  either  of  an  entropion  or  an  ectropion. 

The  stronger  the  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  in  gen- 
eral, the  more  readily  will  the  mechanical  causes  mentioned  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  lids.  And  from  what  has  been  said  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  there  is  a  spastic  ectropion  as  well  as  en- 
tropion; it  depending  upon  the  mechanical  conditions  above  described 
and  also  upon  other  circumstances  (especially  upon  the  character  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids)  whether  blepharospasm  causes  the  lids  to  bend  forward 
or  backward. 

For  an  entropion  to  develop,  two  conditions  are  necessary:  De- 
ficient support  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  an  abundant  amount 
of  extensible  skin  upon  the  lid.  The  former  condition  obtains  when 
the  eyeball  is  wanting;  entropion  spasticum,  therefore,  deveiops  above 
all  when  the  orbit  is  empty.  For  entropion  to  develop,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  eyeball  to  be  entirely  absent;  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  should  be  diminished  in  size,  or  should  simply  be  situated  more  deeply 
in  the  orbit,  as  it  is  in  the  old  and  lean.  Again,  when  the  border  of  the 
lid  is  rolled  inward,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawn  after  it.  If  this  is  pre- 
vented an  entropion  can  not  develop.  If  the  entropionized  lid  is  put 
back  in  place,  and  then  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawn  a  little  up  toward 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  fixed  there  by  pressure,  the  rolling  in  again 
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of  the  lid  is  rendered  impossible.  Entropion  spasticum,  therefore,  does 
not  usually  develop  in  persons  having  firm  and  elastic  skin  upon  the 
lids,  but  requires  the  presence  of  a  large  amoimt  of  wrinkly,  readily 
displaceable  skin,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  old  persons. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rolling  in  of  the  lids  is  favored  when  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis  are  very  forcibly  contracted,  as  in  blepharospasm, 
and  also  v/hen  the  pressure  with  which  the  muscular  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  are  squeezed  against  the  border  of  the  lid  is  aggravated  by 
an  external  pressure — i.  e.,  by  a  bandage.  Similarly  blepharophimosis 
acts  to  favor  the  development  of  entropion,  since  it  draws  the  skin  to- 
ward the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

If  we  summarize  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  entropion 
spasticum  develops  mainly  in  elderly  people  with  flabby  lids,  and  that  its 
production  is  favored  by  deep  placing,  diminution  in  size,  or  absence 
of  the  eyeball,  by  the  existence  of  a  blepharospasm  or  a  blepharophi- 
mosis, and  by  the  wearing  of  a  bandage.  For  the  last-named  reason 
entropion  is  a  frequent  and  unpleasant  complication  during  the  after- 
treatment  of  cataract  operations  where  the  patients  are  elderly  people 
whose  eyes  have  to  be  kept  bandaged  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Entropion  spasticum  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  restricted  to 
the  lower  lid. 

(b)  Entropion  Cicatriceum  is  caused  by  the  cicatricial  contraction 
of  the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  which  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is 
drawn  inward.  It  may  be  said  to  form  one  step  further  on  the  way 
upon  which  trichiasis  has  started.  Like  the  latter,  this  condition  is 
observed  after  trachoma,  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  bums  of  the  con- 
junctiva, etc. 

The  treatment  of  entropion  is  either  with  or  without  operation.  In 
entropion  spasticum  which  has  formed  beneath  a  bandage,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  latter,  is  often  all  that  is  required.  If  we  are  compelled 
by  important  reasons  to  continue  the  bandage,  we  place  upon  the  lower 
lid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  kept  pressed  against  the  lid  by  the  bandage.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  the  entropionized  lower 
lid  takes  a  correct  position  spontaneously  when  we  press  back  with  our 
fingers  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  next  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Another  method  of  exerting  a  constant  pressure  of  this  sort  consists  in 
fastening  a  narrow  strip  of  a  good  sticky  adhesive  plaster  to  the  lid 
throughout  its  entire  length;  the  strip  being  placed  about  in  line  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  being  drawn  quite  tight.  [We  may  also 
evert  the  lid  and  try  to  hold  it  in  place  with  collodion. — D.] 

If  entropion  is  due  to  absence  of  the  eyeball,  we  enjoin  the  wearing 
of  an  artificial  eye. 

If  we  can  not  attain  our  object  by  bloodless  measures,  we  must  then 
proceed  to  the  performance  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  171). 
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3.  Ectropion. 

1 12.  Ectropion  consists  in  the  revolution  of  the  lid  outward,  so  that 
its  conjunctival  surface  looks  forward.  It  is,  therefore,"  the  opposite  of 
entropion.  There  are  different  degrees  of  ectropion.  The  lowest  de- 
gree is  that  in  which  the  internal  margin  of  the  lid  stands  off  a  little 
from  the  eyeball  {eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  Even  this  very 
slight  degree,  however,  bears  within  itself  the  conditions  for  its  own 
increase.  With  the  eversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid  there  is  also  asso- 
ciated eversion  of  the  puncta,  in  consequence  of  which  epiphora  de- 
velops, and  by  this  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  hence 
an  increase  of  the  ectropion  are  produced.  Ectropion  may  present  all 
degrees  up  to  complete  eversion  of  the  entire  lid.  The  consequences  of 
ectropion  are  epiphora  and  also  redness  and  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  reach  such  a  high  degree,  especially  if  this  membrane 
has  already  been  considerably  altered  (by  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  or 
by  trachoma),  that  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  exuberant  ** proud" 
flesh  (wound  granulations),  whence  the  old  designations  ectropion  lux- 
urians  (or  sarcomatosum).  In  marked  ectropion  the  cornea  is  incom- 
pletely covered  by  the  lids,  so  that  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  set  up. 

According  to  differences  in  their  etiology  the  following  kinds  of 
ectropion  are  distinguished: 

(a)  Ectropion  Spasticiim,  It  was  shown,  in  speaking  of  entropion, 
that  the  lids  can  be  bent  by  blepharospasm,  and  that  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  bent  depends  upon  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual parts.  In  ectropion  these  conditions  are  the  direct  opposite  of 
those  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  causes  of  entropion.  They  consist 
partly  in  the  displacement  forward  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and 
partly  in  a  firm,  elastic  character  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  by  virtue  of 
w^hich  the  palpebral  border  is  drawn  up  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
We  often  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  traction  of  this 
sort  when  we  try  to  open  the  palpebral  fissure  in  a  child  with  swollen 
lids  and  with  blepharospasm.  As  soon  as  we  draw  the  lids  apart  they 
become  spontaneously  everted,  and  in  such  cases  if  w^e  should  not  care- 
fully put  the  lids  back  in  place  we  might  readily  set  up  a  permanent 
spastic  ectropion;  for  the  peripheral  bundles  of  the  palpebral  portion 
of  the  muscle  contract  spasmodically  behind  the  everted  tarsal  portions 
of  the  lid,  and  maintain  them  in  their  faulty  position.  Then  the  everted 
lids  swell  up,  because  they  become  congested  and  this  swelling  renders 
their  reposition  the  more  difficult  the  longer  the  condition  last^.  Inas- 
much as  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  requisite- 
for  the  development  of  spastic  ectropion,  this  condition  is  found  princi- 
pally in  children  and  young  persons. 

The  second  condition  mentioned  above  for  the  development  of 
ectropion  is  the  forcing  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball 
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so  that  eversion  of  the  tarsus  is  facilitated.  It  occurs  mostly  as  a  re- 
sult of  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  when  due  to  gonor- 
rhoeal  conjunctivitis  and  trachoma.  However,  the  eyeball  itself  may 
force  the  lids  so  far  forward  that  they  become  ectropionized,  as  is  the 
case  in  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 

The  two  predisposing  causes  above  mentioned  will  be  the  more  likely 
to  induce  eversion  of  the  lid,  the  greater  the  blepharospasm  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  ectropion  spasticum  is 
particularly  apt  to  occur  in  yoimg 
persons  who  at  the  same  time  suffer 
from  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva with  swelling  of  the  latter 
and  with  coincident  blepharospasm. 
Ectropion  spasticum  frequently 
affects  the  upper  and  lower  lids 
simultaneously. 

(6)  Ectropion  Paralyticum 
arises  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of 
the  orbicularis.  The  lids  are  then 
no  longer  kept  pressed  against  the 
eyeball  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  thus 
the  lower  lid  sinks  down  of  its  own 
weight.  For  this  reason  ectropion 
paralyticum  is  found  only  in  the 
lower  lid;  the  upper  lid,  because  of 
its  weight,  remaining  applied  to  the 
eyeball  even  when  there  is  no 
action  of  the  muscle.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  drooping  of  the  lower  lid 
there  is  inability  to  lift  it.  Conse- 
quently the  palpebral  fissure  can  not 
be  perfectly  shut  (lagophthalmus). 

(c)  Ectropion  Senile  also  is 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (Fig.  292) . 
The  way  it  develops  is  that  in  old 
people  the  low^er  lid  is  relaxed  in  all  its  parts  and  is  pressed  with  insuffi- 
cient force  against  the  eyeball  by  the  enfeebled  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
Another  factor  that  here  comes  into  play  is  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
conjunctiva  (catarrhus  senilis),  which  is  so  frequent  in  old  people. 

Likewise  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  is  the 
ectropion  of  the  lower  lid,  that  occurs  when  the  lid  has  been  divided  in  a 
vertical  direction  at  any  spot,  or  when  the  external  commissure  has  been 
destroyed,  so  that  continuity  of  the  orbicularis  is  interrupted  somewhere. 

(d)  Ectropion  Cicairiceum  develops  when  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
the  lid  has  been  destroyed  and  has  been  replaced  by  scars  so  that  the 


FiQ.  290. — Ectropion  with  Lagophtbalvus. 

This  developed  as  a  result  of  a  cured  caries  of 
the  upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  Beneath 
the  middle  of  the  eyebrow  the  skin  of  the  upper 
lid  is  drawn  by  a  scar  1  cm.  long  towarl  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbit  and  attached  to  the  latter. 
The  free  border  of  the  lid  is  hence  drawn  up  in 
its  middle  portion;  but,  wliat  is  of  most  conse- 
quence, the  lid  is  prevented  from  going  down 
when  the  eye  shuts.  There  is  a  second  scar  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This 
scar  is  concealed  by  the  border  of  the  lid,  but 
through  the  latter  one  can  feel  that  here  there  is 
an  irregular  notching  of  the  othenK'ise  sharp  and 
smooth  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  border  of  tne  lid 
at  this  spot  is  attached  to  the  bone,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  lid  is  drawn  outward  and  down- 
ward.   This  is  especially  the  case  at  its  outer  half, 


so  that  here  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus,  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  is  particularly  hypertrophied 
and   reddened,  and  hence  appears  dark  in  the 


drawing.  The  lower  lid,  bemg  fastened  down, 
can  not  be  raised  when  the  eye  is  shut.  Hence 
between  the  two  lids  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea 
remains  uncovered  even  during  sleep.  This  un- 
covered portion  presents  an  oblong  ulcer  with 
yellowish-white  border  and  a  depressed  and  there- 
fore somewhat  darker  center.  Above  and  below, 
an  areolate  gray  cloudiness  adjoins  the  yellow 
border  of  the  ulcer. 
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lid  is  contracted.  Injuries  (particularly  burns),  ulcers,  gangrene,  ex- 
cision of  the  skin  in  operations,  etc.,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Ectropion  fre- 
quently develops  as  a  sequel  to  caries  of  the  orbit  in  scrofulous  children 
(Fig.  290).  Here,  in  addition  to  the  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  its 
fixation  to  the  osseous  cicatrix  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  with  this  there  is  associated  marked  retraction  of  the  skin. 
So  also  ectropion  is  set  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  the  loss 
of  its  elasticity  that  result  from  the  eczema  which  occurs  in  connec- 
tion wdth  the  continual  wetting  of  the  skin 
of  the  lids  by  the  tears  or  from  various 
other  causes.  Ectropion  is  therefore  fre- 
quently found  in  conjunction  with  a  bleph- 
aritis of  long  standing  and  with  disorders 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Non-operative  treatment  is  successful 
mainly  in  ectropion  spasticum.  It  consists 
in  putting  the  lid  back  in  place  and  keeping 
it  pressed  against  the  eyeball  by  a  well- 
fitting  bandage.  In  ectropion  paralyticum 
we  must  employ,  besides  the  bandage,  the 
remedies  indicated  for  the  cure  of  facial 
paralysis,  particularly  electricity.  Ectro- 
pion senile  is  curable  without  an  operation 
only  as  long  as  it  has  not  reached  any 
very  high  degree.  For  quite  a  long  space 
of  time  the  eye  must  be  bandaged  at  night, 
and  the  patient  must  be  told,  when  wiping  away  the  tears  that  flow 
down  over  his  cheek,  to  apply  his  handkerchief  from  below  upward, 
and  not,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  from  above  downward,  a  procedure  by 
which  the  lid  is  drawn  down  only  so  much  the  more.  It  is,  furthermore, 
advisable  to  slit  up  the  inferior  canaliculus  in  order  to  diminish  the 
epiphora  due  to  the  eversion  of  the  punctum.  The  higher  degrees  of 
ectropion,  and  particularly  ectropion  cicatriceum,  require  treatment 
by  operations  of  one  kind  or  another,  a  description  of  which,  is  contained 
in  the  section  on  Operations  (§  172). 


Fio.  291. — Ankyloblepharon. 

This  occurred  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  from  a  8pl inter  of  glass.  After 
the  injury,  the  patient  without  call- 
ing in  any  medical  aid  kept  the  eve 
bandaged  for  some  time.  At  a  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lid  is  adherent  to 
the  margin  of  the  lower,  and  over  an 
area  corresponding  to  this  adhesion 
the  cilia  are  absent.  To  the  temporal 
side  of  the  site  of  adhesion,  a  small 
portion  of  the  palpebral  fissure  has 
been  preserved  as  far  as  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  this  case 
simple  division  of  the   bridge  would 


suffice  to  remove  the  ankyloblepharon. 


iei: 


4.  Ankyloblepharon. 

1 13.  Ankyloblepharon**  consists  in  an  adhesion  of  the  upper  to  the 
lower  lid  along  the  palpebral  margin  (Fig.  291).  It  is  either  partial  or 
total,  and  is  very  often  combined  with  an  adhesion  between  the  lid  and 
the  eyeball,  or  symblepharon.  It  also  has  a  common  etiology  with  the 
latter;  it  originates,  that  is,  when,  as  a  result  of  burns,  ulcers,  etc.,  the 
borders  of  the  two  lids  are  converted  into  raw  surfaces  at  opposed  points 
and  so  become  adherent. 

i<  From  dynvATj,  a  stiff  limb  [or  a  thong,  and  0Ae<^apoi',  eyelid.] 
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Through  ankyloblepharon  the  palpebral  fissure  is  diminished  in 
size,  and  the  movements  of  the  lids  are  hindered;  in  total  ankylo- 
blepharon there  is  complete  occlusion  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The 
treatment,  when  we  are  dealing  with  simple  ankyloblepharon  without 
coincident  symblepharon,  consists  in  separating  the  adherent  lids  by  an 
operation.  If  the  adhesion  extends  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  lid,  the 
latter  must  be  supplied  with  a  lining  of  conjunctiva,  as  otherwise  the 
adhesion  would  form  again,  starting  from  the  angle.  In  the  cases  in 
which  symblepharon  is  present  along  with  the  ankyloblepharon,  it  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  former  whether  an  operation  is 
practicable  at  all  or  not. 

5.  Symblepharon  (see  page  192). 

6.  Blepharophimoais, 

In  blepharophimosis  **  the  palpebral  fissure  appears  to  be  contracted 
at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  292).  Upon  drawing  the  lids  apart 
we  see  that  the  contraction  is  produced  by  a  fold  of  skin  which  extends 
in  a  vertical  direction  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  and  juts  out  in 
front  of  it  like  a  sliding  screen.  If  we  draw 
the  fold  of  skin  outward,  we  disclose  behind 
it  the  normally  formed  external  palpebral 
angle  with  the  delicate  ligament  uniting  the 
borders  of  the  two  lids.  The  distinction 
between  ankyloblepharon  and  blepharophi- 
mosis, two  conditions  which  are  commonly 
confounded,  is  therefore  as  follows:  In 
ankyloblepharon  the  borders  of  the  lids  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  but  in  blepharophi- 
mosis they  are  normal,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  only  apparent, 
being  caused  by  the  drawing  of  a  fold  of 
skin  over  its  outer  extremity. 

Blepharophimosis  is  most  frequently 
found  in  persons  who  suffer  from  epiphora 
and  blepharospasm  of  long  standing — that 
is,  it  is  especially  met  with  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva.  It  originates 
in  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  due  to  their  being  frequently  wet 
with  the  tears  or  with  secretion.  If  this  contraction  is  particularly 
marked  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  skin  from  the  adjacent  part  is 
drawn  up  so  as  to  project  over  the  palpebral  fissure  on  the  temporal 
side  like  a  sliding  screen.  This  effect  is  re-enforced  by  the  action  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  which  in  blepharospasm  draws  the  skin  on  the 

1'  From  p\€^apov,  lid,  and  ^iMw<rif,  contraction,  from  ^im<^,  a  muszle. 


flo.  292.—  blkpharophim08i8    and 
Ectropion  Senile. 

The  ectropion  as  is  usually  the  case, 
is  more  marked  in  the  nasal  than  in 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  lid,  be- 
cause in  the  former  the  contact  of  the 
lower  lid  with  the  upper  is  interrupted 
by  the  horseshoe-shaped  notch  at  the 
inner  an^le  of  the  eye.  Moreover  in 
the  present  case  the  blepharophimosis 
counteracts  the  drooping  or  the  lid 
at  the  outer  angle. 
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outer  side  of  the  face  in  toward  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  We  can 
artificially  imitate  blepharophimosis  by  pushing  the  skin  from  the  temple 
over  the  palpebral  fissure  with  our  fingers;  and  conversely  can  make  an 
existing  blepharophimosis  disappear  by  drawing  the  skin  out  toward  the 
tiemple.  Blepharophimosis  is  ordinarily  not  found  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  because  the  adjoining  skin  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  not  so 
readily  displaced,  although  in  old  persons  with  thin  skins  a  projecting 
fold  of  skin  is  sometimes  formed  here  too. 

Blepharophimosis  accordingly,  like  that  form  of  ectropion  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  chronic  catarrh,  epiphora,  etc.,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  difference  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  contraction  makes 
itself  apparent  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  direction;  in  the  second  case, 
in  the  vertical  direction.  Blepharophimosis  and  ectropion,  therefore,  as 
originatmg  from  the  same  cause,  may  be  both  present  at  the  same 
time  (Fig.  292).  That  this  in  general  is  but  rarely  the  case  is  due  to  the 
upward  traction  which  the  vertical  fold  of  skin  forming  the  blepharo- 
phimosis exerts  upon  the  lower  lid  and  which  opposes  the  eversion  of  the 
latter.  For  this  reason,  indeed,  blepharophimosis  really  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entropion,  which  in  such  cases  can  often  be  cured 
simply  by  the  abolition  of  the  blepharophimosis.  Another  consequence 
of  blepharophimosis  is  the  contraction — to  be  sure,  an  apparent  one 
only — of  the  palpebral  fissure,  which  consequently  can  not  be  opened 
as  wide  as  usual. 

Blepharophimosis,  at  least  in  young  persons  with  elastic  skin,  may 
gradually  disappear  of  itself,  provided  its  causes  (epiphora,  bleph- 
arospasm) have  ceased  to  act.  If  it  does  not  appear  spontaneously 
and  if  it  causes  any  trouble,  it  may  be  removed,  by  widening  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  by  means  of  canthoplasty  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  169). 

7.  Lagophthalmus, 

By  lagophthalmus  '•  is  meant  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  shut  the  lids  together.  In 
the  lesser  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  complete  closure  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  is  still  possible  by  squeezing  the  lids  tight;  but  since  during  sleep 
there  is  no  such  squeezing  of  the  lids,  but  only  a  gentle  closure  of  them, 
such  patients  sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  from  this  the  disease  de- 
rives its  name.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  patients  to  bring  the  lids  into  contact  even  by  forcible 
squeezing. 

The  evil  consequences  of  lagophthalmus  depend  upon  the  harm 
which  the  eyeball  suffers  from  being  insufficiently  covered.  What 
part  of  the  eyeball  is  it  that  remains  uncovered  by  the  lids  in  lagoph- 
thalmus?   If  we  tell  a  patient  with  a  slight  lagophthalmus  to  shut  his 

"  I.  e.,  hare's  eye,  from  Aay*;*,  hare,  because  it  was  believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  cyw  open. 
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lids  tightly  together,  we  see  that  the  borders  of  the  lids  remain  sepa- 
rated some  millimetres  from  each  other,  and  that  between  them  there 
lies  the  part  of  the  sclera  that  is  below  the  cornea,  but  not  the  cornea 
itself.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  lids  are 
shut  the  eye  is  turned  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  is  concealed  beneath 
the  upper  lid.  The  same  is  the  case  during  sleep.  Hence  the  only  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  sclerse  that  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  is  that 
situated  below  the  cornea.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure  it  is  injected, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea,  too,  i, 
seen  to  lie  in  the  slit  which  remains  open  when  the  lids  are  closed  to- 
gether; and,  because  the  cornea  is  turned  upward,  it  is  the  lower  part 
of  it  that  is  found  there.  Lagophthalmus  but  seldom  reaches  a  degree 
such  that  the  cornea  remains  completely  imcovered. 

The  cornea  may  suffer  in  two  ways  from  being  covered  insuflS- 
ciently;  either  its  surface  dries  up  wherever  it  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  ensues  (see  page  251  and  Fig.  290); 
or  the  cornea  protects  itself  against  the  exposure  by  a  change  in  its 
epithelium  which  becomes  thicker  and  epidermoid,  so  that  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cornea  are  preserved  from  desiccation  (xerosis  of  the  cor- 
nea, see  page  195).  But  as  opacity  both  of  the  epithelium  and  of  the 
cornea  itself  is  associated  with  this  process,  the  sight  is  thereby  preju- 
diced. In  any  case,  therefore,  vision  is  endangered  in  lagophthalmus 
if  the  latter  is  so  considerable  that  the  cornea  is  no  longer  sufficiently 
covered.  Another  result  of  lagophthalmus  is  epiphora,  since  complete  clos- 
ure of  the  lids  is  requisite  for  the  normal  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose. 

The  causes  of  lagophthalmus  are:  1.  Narrowing  of  the  lids.  This 
is  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lids 
in  consequence  of  bums,  ulcers  (particularly  lupus),  operations,  etc. 
Less  frequent  are  the  cases  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids.  These 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  palpebral  fissure  still  remains 
open  a  distance  of  some  millimetres  when  the  lids  are  shut  tightly 
together,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  signs  whatever  are  present  of  loss 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  under  the  form  of  scars.  In  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  a  chronic  blepharitis  ulcerosa  are  often  present.  2.  Ectropion. 
3.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  4.  Constant  patency  of  the  eyes,  oc- 
curring in  persons  who  are  very  ill  or  who  are  unconscious,  and  due 
to  a  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  reflex  acts 
of  winking  and  of  shutting  the  eyes  are  no  longer  initiated.  5.  En- 
largement or  protrusion  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  lids,  in  spite  of  being 
normal  in  size  and  mobility,  are  unable  to  cover  it  completely.  Under 
this  head  should  be  specially  mentioned  Basedow's  disease,  in  which  the 
lagophthalmus  is  bilateral,  so  that  bilateral  blindness  sometimes  occurs 
as  a  result  of -it. 

The  treatment  of  lagophthalmus  consists  first  of  all  in  regarding 
the  causal  indication — i.  e.,  in  the  removal  of  those  conditions  which 
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prevent  the  complete  closure  of  the  lids.  Under  this  head  belong  the 
remedying  of  contraction  of  the  lids  by  blepharoplasty,  the  cure  of 
ectropion,  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis,  etc.  Until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  lagophthalmus,  for  which  often  quite  a 
long  time  is  required,  the  eye  must  be  protected  from  its  ill  effects. 
This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  palpebral  fissure  artificially  with  a 
bandage.  For  this  purpose  we  first  bring  the  borders  of  the  lids  into 
perfect  apposition,  and  keep  them  so  by  strips  of  sticking  plaster  which 
are  attached  vertically  across  the  lids;  over  this  is  applied  an  ordinary 
protective  bandage  with  dry  cotton.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  is  sufficient 
to  apply  this  bandage  only  at  night,  since  then  the  danger  of  desicca- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  the  greatest,  and  during  the  day  the  act  of  winking 
suffices  to  keep  the  cornea  moist.  But  in  the  higher  degrees  of  lagoph- 
thalmus, or  in  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is  already  attacked,  the  band- 
age must  be  worn  constantly.  When  the  lagophthalmus  is-so  great  that 
the  margins  of  the  lids  no  longer  c<5me  near  touching  and  can  not  be 
kept  in  contact  by  a  bandage,  we  may  give  up  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
cornea  and  simply  keep  it  from  drying  by  making  a  moist  chamber. 
For  this  purpose  we  cover  the  eye  with  a  watch-glass,  the  edges  of  which 
are  fastened  down  tight  by  plaster  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  At 
some  point  in  the  concavity  of  the  watch-glass  is  placed  a  little  cotton  wet 
with  water.  Because  of  the  warmth  of  the  eye  the  water  evaporates,  so 
that  the  air  between  the  watch-glass  and  the  eye  is  kept  constantly  moist. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  lagoph- 
thalmus is  impossible,  or  is  likely  to  require  a  very  long  time  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  cure  of  a  case  of  Basedow's  disease),  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable for  the  patient  to  have  to  wear  a  bandage  for  so  long  a  time — 
a  year  or  so.  For  these  cases  tarsorrhaphy  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  170)  is  advisable.  By  this  the  palpebral  fissure  is  abbreviated  and  the 
borders  of  the  lids  are  brought  nearer  each  other,  so  that  the  closure  of 
the  eyes  is  facilitated. 

If  we  except  the  rare  cases  of  extreme  smallness  of  the  lids  that  are  observed  in 
monsters  and  constitute  microblepharia,  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  does  not 
usually  reach  any  considerable  degree.  The  palpebral  fissure,  when  the  lids  are  closed 
lightly,  gapes  a  few  millimetres,  so  that  a  narrow  hne  of  sclera  (but  not  the  cornea) 
is  visible  in  it.  Another  sign  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  is  that  such  people 
sleep  with  the  eye  not  perfectly  shut.  The  consequences  of  this  are  chiefly  manifested 
in  epiphora,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in  blepharitis  ulcerosa.  Such  cases  are  henoe  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  old  cases  of  blepharitis,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  lids  is  either 
altogether  overlooked  or  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  blepharitis.  Small  losses 
of  integument,  with  consequent  cicatrices,  do  indeed  develop  in  the  course  of  this 
blepharitis  from  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  Zeiss;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  account  for  the  marked  narrowness  of  the  lids,  and  this,  therefore,  if  no  other  cause 
for  it  can  be  found,  must  lie  regarded  as  congenital.  This  condition  is  incurable.  An 
amelioration  of  the  troubles  suffered  is  obtained  by  dressing  the  eyes  overnight  with 
an  ointment  of  white  precipitate  smeared  upon  linen;  in  this  way  the  accompanying 
blepharitis  is  kept  within  bounds.  I  have  seen  but  jfew  cases  in  which  the  congenital 
narrowness  of  the  lids  was  considerable  enough  for  the  cornea  to  suffer  harm  from  it 
so  that  an  operative  procedure  (tarsorrhaphy)  was  required. 
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V.  Diseases  op  the  Palpebral  Muscles. 

1.  Orbicularis. 

114.  (a)  Spasm  of  the  Orbicularis  (Blepharospasm^'').  This  mani- 
fests itself  by  a  squeezing  of  the  lids  tightly  together.  It  is  either  a 
symptom  accompanying  other  diseases  of  the  eye  (symptomatic  bleph- 
arospasm), or  it  forms  a  distinct  disease  by  itself  (essential  blepharo- 
spasm). 

Symptomatic  blepharospasm  accompanies  all  irritative  states  of  the 
eye,  and  is  hence  found  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  conjimctival  sac,  with  trichiasis,  with  the  most  various 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  when  an  intense  amount  of  light  falls 
on  the  eye,  etc.  The  violence  of  the  blepharospasm  is  by  no  means 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  of  the  eye,  so  that  no 
sort  of  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  with  respect  to  the  violence  or 
the  duration  of  the  ocular  affection  that  lies  at  the  root  of  it.  It  often 
renders  the  examination  of  the  eye  extremely  difficult.  Blepharospasm 
is  usually  most  violent  and  most  obstinate  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 
It  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  eye  trouble ;  moreover,  it  often  leads  to 
oedema  of  the  lids,  to  blepharophimosis,  and  to  spastic  ectropion  and 
entropion.  The  treatment  of  symptomatic  blepharospasm  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  ocular  disease  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  (cf.  page  187). 

Essential  blepharospasm  is  distinguished  from  the  symptomatic 
variety  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  eyes  themselves  are  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  In  young  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  it 
manifests  itself  by  the  eyes'  suddenly  shutting  up  and  then  remaining 
closed  as  if  in  sleep  (blepharospasmus  hystericus).  In  elderly  people 
blepharospasm  (blepharospasmus  senilis)  appears  either  under  the 
form  of  clonic  spasm — i.  e.,  continual  winking  (nictitatio*®) — or  as  a  tonic 
spasm  by  which  the  eyes  are  kept  tightly  closed  for  a  length  of  time. 
Essential  blepharospasm  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient;  indeed, 
in  severe  cases  it  has,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  almost  the  same  results 
as  a  real  blindness,  since  the  patient  can  not  make  use  of  his  eyes  when 
they  are  shut.  Hysterical  blepharospasm  in  time  disappears  of  itself, 
while  senile  blepharospasm  resists  treatment  for  a  long  time,  and  some- 
times, indeed,  is  absolutely  incurable. 

(b)  Paralysis  of  the  Orbicularis. — If  the  case  is  one  of  recent  paral- 
ysis, no  changes  are  noticed  while  the  eye  is  open;  but  if  the  patient 
has  cause  to  shut  his  eye,  it  is  apparent  that  the  closure  is  but  incom- 
pletely performed,  because  the  lower  lid  can  not  be  lifted  properly. 
This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  inner  half  of  the  lid.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  lid  there  is  epiphora,  which 
in  light  cases  often  constitutes  the  only  complaint  the  patient  makes. 
After  the  paralysis  has  lasted  quite  a  long  time  further  changes  set  in. 

"  From  p\i<l>apov,  lid,  and  <rirav,  to  draw  tight.         *•  From  nidUire,  to  wink. 
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The  lower  lid  falls  away  from  the  eyeball  and  keeps  drooping  lower  and 
lower  all  the  time  (ectropion  paralytieum).  The  cornea  during  sleep 
is  exposed  to  desiccation  in  its  lowermost  part,  so  that  keratitis  e  lag- 
ophthalmo  develops. 

Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  is  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  innervates  it.  A  lesion  of  the  facial  nerve  may  have  either 
a  central  or  a  peripheral  situation.  In  the  former  case  it  is  located  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve  fibers  extending  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to 
the  point  where  the  nerve  comes  out  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons 
in  the  second  case  is  located  in  the  nerve  trunk  itself.  In  the  case  cf  a 
lesion  situated  above  the  nucleus  (supranuclear  lesion)  the  paralyas 
chiefly  affects  its  oral  branches,  while  the  orbicularis  is  usually  normal. 
Hence,  in  a  paralysis  of  this  muscle  we  have  ordinarily  to  do  with  a  l^on 
of  the  nerve  in  the  nucleus  itself  or  below  it.  Most  frequently  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  so-called  rheumatic  paralysis,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  im- 
known;  but  the  paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  injury  (particularly  frac- 
tures of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  operations  in  the  region  of  the  parotid 
gland),  by  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  by  tumors,  and  by  syphilis.  The 
rheumatic  paralyses  of  the  orbicularis  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  but  even 
in  them  several  months  are  required  before  the  cure  takes  place. 

The  treatment  must  first  of  all  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis.  Symptomatic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  application  of 
the  electric  current,  both  constant  and  induced.  If  the  paralysis  does 
not  yield  to  medicinal  treatment,  operative  treatment  may  replace  the 
latter.  This  consists  in  connecting  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  [divided] 
facial  with  another  motor  nerve  (spinal  accessory  or  hypoglossal),  which 
is  functionally  active.  As  long  as  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  imperfectly 
performed,  the  palpebral  fissure  must  be  kept  closed  by  a  bandage  (see 
page  650),  to  prevent  the  development  of  ectropion  and  of  keratitis.  In 
severe  cases  the  bandage  must  be  worn  constantly;  in  light  cases  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  apply  it  at  night  only.  If  the  paralysis  proves  incurable,  tar- 
sorrhaphy is  indicated  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  shut  the  eyes. 

In  hysterical  blepharospasm  both  eyes  shut  up  suddenly  and  usually  without 
any  known  cause.  It  may  take  some  hours,  but  it  may  also  take  days  and  even  months, 
before  the  eyes  open  again,  which  they  do,  and  just  as  suddenly.  Such  attacks  may 
be  repeated  quite  often,  and  may  also  vary  greatly  in  their  duration.  The  spasm 
almost  always  affects  both  eyes;  once  only  have  I  seen  a  unilateral  hysterical  bleph- 
arospasm. Other  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  often  present  coincidentally  with  the  bleph- 
arospasm. In  a  young  girl  who  suffered  with  blepharospasm  of  this  sort,  and  whom  I 
had  already  treated  in  vain  with  different  remedies,  I  was  finally  successful  in  relieving 
the  blepharospasm  by  means  of  a  single  instillation  of  cocaine;  but  a  few  minutes 
after  the  girl  had  opened  her  eyes  both  legs  became  paralyzed,  and  remained  so  for 
several  days. 

In  the  examination  of  patients  with  hysterical  blepharospasm  it  is  often  possible 
to  find  so-called  pressure  points — i.  e.,  portions  of  the  body  upon  which  we  simply 
have  to  press  for  the  eyes  to  open  as  if  by  magic  (Von  Graefe).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  pressure  points  lie  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  trigeminus,  as  at  the  place 
of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  nerves  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  orbit.    But  often  these  points  are  more  difficult  to  find,  being  situated,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  the  mouth  (when  there  are  carious  teeth),  or  the 
throat;  sometimes  the  pressure  points  are  not  found  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  trigeminus  at  all.  Thus  cases  occur  in  which  the  blepharospasm  can 
be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure  upon  one  of  the  costal  cartilages  or  the  vertebrae, 
or  upon  some  spot  of  the  arm  or  leg,  etc.  Often  the  patient  himself  calls  the  physician's 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  pressure  points,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  already 
utilized  for  his  own  relief.  Ihe  most  frequent  cases  are  those  in  which  the  patient 
allays  the  blepharospasm  by  pressure  upon  the  forehead,  a  pressure  which  acts  upon 
the  branches  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Young  men  wear  a  hat  with  a  stiff  crown 
which  they  press  down  hard  upon  their  face;  girls  tie  a  ribbon  tight  about  their  head. 
But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases — e.  g.,  by  taking  ofif  the  hat — the  eyes  shut  together 
again.  In  many  cases  the  diversion  of  the  attention  to  other  things  suffices  to  tem- 
porarily relieve  the  blepharospasm. 

The  form  of  hysterical  blepharospasm,  in  which  the  eyes  remain  quietly  closed 
without  any  apparent  spasm,  present  a  great  similarity  to  ptosis.  We  can,  however, 
readily  recognize  it  to  be  a  spasm  if  we  try  to  open  the  eye  by  lifting  the  upper  lid; 
for  we  then  feel  the  resistance  that  the  orbicularis  ofifers  to  the  opening  of  the  eye. 
As  indicative  of  the  contraction  of  this  muscle,  we  see  that  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
is  thrown  into  vertical  ^Tinkles,  and  that  the  eyebrows  are  lower  than  usual.  In  ptosis 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  frontalis,  shows  horizontal 
-wrinkles,  and  the  eyebrows  are  somewhat  higher  than  usual  (Fig.  293).  In  the  normal 
state  the  situation  of  the  eyebrows  corresponds  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Senile  blepharospasm  is  often  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  spasm  of  the 
face  (tic  convulsif).  Of  the  two  forms  of  this  spasm  the  clonic  variety  is  the  less  dis- 
agreeable for  the  patient,  because  sight  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  constant 
winking.  In  tonic  spasm  the  eyes  shut  suddenly  and  remain  spasmodically  closed 
for  some  minutes.  If  the  patient  is  attacked  by  this  spasm  in  a  crowd,  or  while  crosa- 
ing  the  street,  or  under  other  such  like  conditions,  he  is  helpless  and  exposed  to  the 
likelihood  of  an  accident.  In  senile  blepharospasm,  too,  there  are  frequently  pressure 
points  which  influence  the  spasm. 

Just  as  the  normal  act  of  winking  is  set  up  in  a  reflex  way  by  irritation  of  the 
terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so,  too,  blepharo- 
spasm is  in  most  cases  of  reflex  nature.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the  case  in  symptomatic 
blepharospasm,  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  due  to  a  foreign  body,  to  in- 
flammation, etc.,  is  obvious.  But  besides  this,  a  reflex  action  starting  from  the  trigem- 
inus must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  many  cases  of  essential  blepharospasm  also.  A  proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  pressure  upon  branches  of  the  trigeminus  so  often  abrogates  the 
blepharospasm,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  points  themselves  are  often  sen- 
sitive to  pressure.  Treatment  has  therefore  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  pressure  points,  as  then  we  can  attack  directly  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  done  by  applying  the  galvanic  current  to  the 
pressure  points,  or  by  injecting  morphine  at  these  spots.  In  a  girl  in  whom  pressure  on 
the  vertex  reUeved  the  blepharospasm  the  repeated  injunction  of  an  ointment  (veratrine 
ointment)  upon  this  spot  sufficed  to  do  away  with  the  spasm.  If  no  pressure  points  are 
discoverable,  we  must  think  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  itself  as  a  source  of  the  reflex 
action,  and  may  try  to  render  this  insensitive  by  cocaine.  It  is  probable  that  senile 
changes  in  the  facial  he  at  the  root  of  senile  blepharospasm,  and  hence*the  outlook  for 
a  cure  is  small.  We  first  try  the  galvanic  current  (anode  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
on  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  cathode  on  the  nape  of  the  neck).  In  addition  we  employ  the 
remedies  used  against  neuroses  in  general.  Schloesser  recommends  the  injection  of  alco- 
hol along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Of 
operative  measures  that  may  be  mentioned  are  stretching  or  resection  of  those  branches 
of  the  trigeminus  from  which  the  reflex  emanates,  stretching  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial, 
and  lastly  neuroplasty  as  in  facial  paralysis  (see  page  652).  It  is  only  in  senile  blephiaxo- 
spasm  that  such  heroic  remedies  will  be  adventured  upon,  as  hysterical  blepharospasm 
always  passes  off  of  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
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Children  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  ye&ta  are  frequently  brought  by  their  parents 
to  the  physician  on  account  of  a  habit  of  continual  winking.  This  happens  not 
infrequently  during  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  conjunctivitis,  and  keeps  on  inde- 
pendently after  the  latter  has  been  reUeved.  For  the  most  part,  in  this  case  we  have 
to  deal  with  rather  anaemic  and  nervous  children.  This  affection — ^frequently  attrib- 
uted to  badness  by  the  parents — usually  passes  off  of  itself  after  some  time. 

Repeated  fibrillary  contractions  of  single  bundles  of  the  orbicularis,  which  are 
appreciated  by  the  patients  themselves,  occur  very  frequently  in  perfectly  healthy 
persons  with  normal  eyes.    No  sort  of  significance  is  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

2.  Levator  Palpebrx  Superioria. 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  manifests  itself  by  a 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid\ptosis  ^^),  All  degrees  of  ptosis  occur,  from 
a  just  noticeable  depression  of  the  upper  lid,  to  a  prolapse  of  it  so  com- 
plete that  it  hangs  down  quite  relaxed  and  devoid  of  wrinkles,  and 
covers  the  whole  eyeball.  The  higher  degrees  of  ptosis,  in  which  the 
lid  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  pupil,  interfere  with  vision,  unless  the 
patient  lifts  up  the  lid  with  his  finger,  or  unless  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  draw  it  up  sufficiently  by  a  forced  action  of  the  frontalis  muscle. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  latter  the  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  the  skin 
over  it  is  thus  contracted,  so  that  the  eyebrows  and  indirectly  the  upper 
lid  as  well  are  elevated  (Fig.  293).  But  since  this  elevation  is  not  suflS- 
cient,  the  patient  is  in  addition  compelled  to  throw  his  head  back,  because 
then  in  looking  forward  the  eyes  are  directed  down,  and  thus  the  pupils 
get  to  lie  in  the  palpebral  fissure  even  though  it  is  low.  The  wrinkled 
forehead,  updrawn  eyebrows,  and  backward  pose  of  the  head  are  char- 
acteristic of  persons  with  bilateral  ptosis. 

Ptosis  is  either  acquired  or  congenital  in  its  occurrence.  Acquired 
ptosis  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  either  of  the  muscle  itself  or  of  the 
nerve  supplying  it.  The  former  condition  is  most  frequently  due  to 
injuries,  the  latter  to  lesion  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  since  the  nerve  sup- 
plying the  levator  is  a  branch  of  the  latter,  and  hence  ptosis  is  often  foimd 
in  conjunction  with  paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor 
nerve.  The  cases  of  isolated  ptosis  without  any  other  signs  of  oculo-motor 
paralysis  are  caused  mainly  by  central  disease. 

In  congenital  ptosis  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  is  found  to  be 
either  deficiently  developed  or  entirely  absent.  In  contradistinction  to 
acquired  ptosis,  which  usually  affects  only  one  ey^,  congenital  ptosis  is 
generally  bilateral.  Not  infrequently  is  it  transmitted  by  inheritance 
through  several  generations. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  our  endeavor  should  be,  in  acquired  ptosis, 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  and  remove  it  by  suitable  meas- 
ures. But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  ptosis  which  has  already  become  in- 
veterate, or  if  it  is  congenital,  an  improvement  of  the  condition  can  be 
obtained  only  by  way  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§173). 

*•  From  ifiiTTtiv,  to  fall. 
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Congenital  ptosis  is  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  other  congenital  anoma- 
lies. Among  the  latter  are  an  inability  to  look  up,  accounted  for  by  a  deficient  devel- 
opment or  actual  absence  of  the  superior  rectus  (Steinheim);  also  epicanthus  (§  117). 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  upper  Ud  droops  somewhat  owing  to  congenital  ptosis, 
but  rises  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  lateral  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  made 
[jaw-winking].  The  same  connection  between  movements  of  the  upper  Lid  and  of  the 
lower  jaw  has  been  at  times  observed  without  any  coexisting  ptosis. 


Fig.  293. — Lkpt-wded  Ptobis. 


Th«  ptosis  ' 


Now 


r I  not  complete,  but  just  great  enough  for  the  upper  lid  to  cover  the  pupil. 

_j  the  left  eye  was  the  better  of  the  two,  the  patient,  in  order  to  see  with  it,  lifted  his  lid  by  contract- 
ing the  frontalis  muscle.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  do  this  on  the  left  side  alone,  but  wrinkled  his 
forehead  all  over,  so  that  the  eyebrows  are  elevated  on  both  sides.  Hence,  too,  the  right  upper  lid  is 
drawn  unusually  high  up,  so  that  a  strip  of  sclera  can  be  seen  exposed  above  the  cornea,  ana  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  palpebral  fissures  has  become  even  more  striking  than  before.  The  pupil  of 
the  right,  amblyopic  eye  is  dilated. 

In  acquired  ptosis  a  similar  sympathetic  movement  of  the  lid,  and  one  that  in  this 
instance  occurs  conjointly  with  movements  of  the  eyeball,  is  observed  not  infrequently. 
This  is  found  in  cases  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  central  origin,  and  it  takes  place  in 
the  following  way:  The  ptosis  attains  its  highest  pitch  in  abduction  of  the  eye;  while 
in  adduction  (or  in  the  attempt  at  adduction  if  the  internal  rectus  is  completely  para- 
lyzed), it  diminishes,  or  disappears  altogether,  or  even  at  times  is  converted  into  the 
opposed  condition,  so  that  the  upper  lid  rises  abnormally  high.  [This  occurs  not  only 
in  central  oculo-motor  paralysis,  but  also  in  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles, 
including  especially  congenital  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  due  to  actual  deficiency 
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of  the  muscle.  In  this  latter  set  of  cases,  and  rarely  in  some  of  the  others,  the  ptosis 
occurs  in  adduction,  not  in  abduction.  In  some  of  these  cases,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a 
true  ptosis  that  is  in  question,  but  a  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  marked  by  a  sink- 
ing of  the  upper  and  a  rising  of  the  lower  Ud. — D.] 

There  is  a  sort  of  ptosis  that  develops  without  known  cause  in  women  (very  rarely 
in  men)  of  middle  age.  It  is  always  bilateral,  and  sets  in  so  gradually  that  not  till  after 
a  series  of  years  is  it  pronounced  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  interference  with 
vision.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  but  a  primary  atrophy  of  muscle 
itself  that  is  present  (ptosis  myopthica). 

Mechanical  means  have  been  recommended  for  hfting  the  lid  in  ptosis,  including 
the  jamming  of  a  monocle  into  the  eye,  and  the  pushing  up  of  the  upper  lid  by  a  fine, 
properly  curved  gold  wire  which  is  either  attached  to  an  eye-glass  frame  or  springs 
apart  on  the  plan  of  a  spring  speculum  (Fig.  397),  and  which  catches  up  a  fold  of  the 
skin  on  the  lid  and  by  means  of  this  lifts  the  lid.  But  these  devices  have  met  with  but 
scant  approval  and  should  be  reconunended  only  for  cases  in  which  the  patient  abso- 
lutely cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  have  an  operation  done. 

The  name  of  ptosis  is  incorrectly  used  for  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  afifection  of  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris — e.  g.,  when  the  upper  lid  droops 
because  it  has  become  heavier  in  consequence  of  thickening  due  to  trachoma,  new 
growths,  etc.    So,  too,  ptosis  adiposa  (page  627)  does  not  belong  with  genuine  ptosis. 

Both  paralysis  and  spasm  are  also  observed  in  the  unstriated  levator  or  musculus 
tarsalis  superior  of  MCdler.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  underlies  that  sUght  ptosis  which 
is  one  of  the  group  of  symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  (see  page  433) ; 
and  also  underlies  ptosb  trachomatosa.  Spasm  of  the  muscle,  manifested  by  drawing 
up  of  the  upper  lid  and  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  excited  artifi- 
cially by  instilling  cocaine.  [See  also  page  433.]  Moreover,  according  to  some,  the 
elevation  of  the  upper  lid  in  Basedow's  disease  is  due  to  spasm  of  Miiller's  muscle. 

[Such  a  blepharodiastasis  or  condition  in  which  the  palpebral  fissure  is  wider  open 
than  usual  may  also  be  caused  by  a  complete  tenotomy  with  retraction  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus  (see  page  618).  On  the  other  hand,  slight  ptosis,  or  at  least  narrowing 
of  the  palpebral  fissure,  may  be  produced  by  advancement  of  these  muscles  or  by 
paralysis  not  due  to  tenotomy  (see  page  618). 

An  apparent  ptosis  is  produced  when  the  eye  recedes  into  the  orbit. — D.] 

VI.  Injuries  of  the  Lids. 

115.  Injuries  of  the  lids  of  all  kinds,  including  simple  contusions, 
incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  burns  by  heiat  or  caustics,  etc., 
are  very  frequent.  A  peculiarity  of  these  injuries  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  is  that,  because  of  the  great  elasticity  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  and  their  loose  attachments  to  the  subjacent  parts,  both  ecchymosis 
and  oedema  in  the  injured  lids  are  usually  much  more  considerable  than 
after  a  similar  injury  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  merely  by  the  great  swelling  and 
bluish-black  discoloration  of  the  lids,  as  these  appearances  are  often 
enough  produced  by  comparatively  slight  contusions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  should  not  be  pronounced  until  after  a 
careful  examination.  In  this,  three  points  are  chiefly  to  be  considered: 
Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  injury  to  the  subjacent 
bones,  and  injury  of  the  eyeball. 

Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  present  a  varying 
aspect  according  to  their  direction.     Those  which  run  horizontally — 
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i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  line  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis — gape  but  little,  so 
that  the  lips  of  the  wound  often  lie  in  apposition  spontaneously.  But 
if  the  cut  or  rent  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibers  of  the 
orbicularis,  the  wound  gapes  widely  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  bundles  of  the  muscle.  Consequently,  the  cicatrices  after 
horizontal  wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  are  scarcely  visible,  while 
those  after  vertical  incisions  are  conspicuous  and  disfiguring.  Hence, 
in  operations  upon  the  lids  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  incisions 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  made  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis.  The  worst  wounds  are  those  which  sever  the  lid  in 
a  vertical  direction  through  its  entire  thickness.  If  these  do  not  unite 
by  first  intention,  there  remains  an  indentation  of  the  border  of  the 
lid,  or  even  a  deep  triangular  incision  in  it  (coloboma  palpebrae  trau- 
ma ticum).  By  this  the  complete  closure  of  the  lid  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, so  that,  in  addition  to  the  disfigurement,  a  permanent  epiphora 
results  from  the  injury. 

The  presence  of  an  injury  of  the  subjacent  bone  is  determined  by 
palpating  the  margin  of  the  orbit  with  the  finger  through  the  swollen 
lid.  A  fracture  of  the  orbital  margin  is  manifested  by  unevenness  and 
special  sensitiveness  at  some  spot,  symptoms  to  which  in  many  cases 
is  added  distinct  crepitation.  A  certain  sign  of  injury  of  the  bone  is 
emphysema  of  the  lids.  This  consists  in  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  lids  then  have  a  pe- 
culiar soft  feeling  like  a  feather  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  we  get  in 
the  palpating  finger  a  sense  of  crepitation  due  to  the  displacement  of 
bubbles  of  air  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  air  comes  from 
the  cavities  surrounding  the  orbit — most  often  from  the  ethmoid  cells. 
Its  presence  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids  hence  pre- 
supposes some  abnormal  communication  between  the  latter  and  these 
cavities,  such  as  can  have  originated  only  through  a  fracture  of  the  bone. 
When  then,  by  blowing  the  nose,  straining,  and  coughing,  the  air  in  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities  is  put  under  greater  pressure,  it  is  forced 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  emphysema  is  produced 
(see  §  133). 

An  added  significance  is  imparted  to  wounds  of  the  lids  from  the 
fact  that  by  their  mutilation  the  eye  itself  may  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Through  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lids,  or  the  formation  of  fissures 
in  them,  lagophthalmus  and  consequently  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
may  be  set  up. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  lids  is  carried  on  according  to  gen- 
eral surgical  rules.  In  simple  ecchymosis  we  apply  cold  compresses 
with  lead  water.  In  emphysema  of  the  lids  the  air  contained  in  the 
tissues  usually  undergo  resorption  without  causing  any  ill  results. 
To  accelerate  absorption  a  compressing  bandage  is  indicated;  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  must  avoid  straining,  blowing  the  nose,  etc.,  in 
order  not  to  drive  fresh  charges  of  air  into  the  tissue.  Recent  woimds, 
42 
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the  edges  of  which  are  not  too  greatly  contused,  are  best  united  at  once 
by  sutures.  In  wounds  the  edges  of  which  are  destroyed  by  contusion 
and  the  like,  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  wait  for  the  necrotic 
portions  to  be  cast  off.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  bums  and  in- 
juries caused  by  caustic  substances.  After  the  elimination  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  that  have  been  destroyed,  granulating  raw  surfaces 
are  presented  to  view  which  cicatrize  over  and  thus  lead  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  lids.  To  combat  this,  we  proceed  precisely  as  has  been  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  destruction  of  the  skin  by  inflammation 
(see  page  624), 

Ecchymosea  are  usually  pretty  sharply  limited  at  a  line  corresponding  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  is  attached  to  this  by  rigid  connective  tissue  which 
prevents  the  further  advance  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  not  infre- 
quently travels  beneath  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  over  to  the  other  side.  An 
ecchymoeis  is  then  found  in  the  lids  of  the  other  eye  also.  As  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose  is  thick,  it  frequently  does  not  permit  the  blood  to  be  seen  through  it,  so 
that  we  do  not  notice  the  bridge  connecting  the  ecchymosis  of  one  eye  with  that  of 
the  other.  We  might  then  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  injury  had  affected 
the  other  eye  also,  a  thing  which,  however,  can  be  excluded  with  certainty  in  many 
cases — e.  g.,  when  sugillation  of  the  lids  of  one  side  sets  in  after  enucleation  of  the 
other  eye. 

A  similar  migration  of  extravasated  blood  is  observed  in  fracUtrts  of  the  bciae  of 
the  skull.  The  blood  oozes  forward  from  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  travels  along  the 
floor  of  the  orbit.  It  then  makes  its  appearance  some  time  after  the  injury  under  the 
form  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  conjimctiva  of  the  eyebaJl,  and  also 
on  the  lower  lid  close  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  symptom,  although  it  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  base. 

Sponianeous  ecchymoses  sometimes  occur  in  the  lids,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  in  the  conjunctiva,  from  violent  straining,  excessive  coughing,  and  the  like. 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  lids,  instead  of  disappearing  by  resorption,  may 
go  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  an  abscess  of  the  lids  develops.  This  is  particularly 
to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
of  the  lids,  through  which  infectious  germs  may  penetrate  into  their  tissue. 

VII.  Tumors  of  the  Lids. 

116.  (a)  Benisrn  Tumors. — Xanthelasma^  is  a  flat  tjumor  of  a 
dirty  sulphur-yellow  color  and  projecting  but  little  above  the  skin  of  the 
lid.  It  is  found  most  frequently  on  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  situation  the  tumol^ 
are  often  located  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  eye,  like  the 
yellow  spots  above  the  eyes  of  the  dachshund.  Xanthelasmata  occur  in 
elderly  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex.  They  grow  very  slowly, 
and  have  no  bad  results  besides  the  disfigurement  they  cause,  which, 
moreover,  affords  the  only  reason  for  their  removal  by  operation,  as  is 
sometimes  done. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  small,  rounded  tumor,  the  surface  of 
which  is  somewhat  flattened  and  has  an  umbilicated  depression  in  its 

>o  From  {avtfof ,  yellow,  and  cAour^a,  plate.    It  is  also  ^iXied  xanthoma. 
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center.  From  this  a  substance  resembling  sebum  is  evacuated  upon 
pressure.    This  form  of  molluscum  is  contagious. 

MoUxiBcum  simplex  (fibrous  molluscum)  is  a  tumor  of  the  skin 
which  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  hangs  down 
like  a  pouch. 

Warts  and  cutaneous  horns  are  also  observed  on  the  lids. 

Among  cysts,  milia,  atheromata,  and  dermoid  cysts  occur.  The 
latter,  which  may  attain  pretty  large  dimensions,  will  receive  a  more 
detailed  description  imder  the  head  of  affections  of  the  orbit  (§  135). 
On  the  borders  of  the  lids  small,  transparent  cysts  are  frequently  met 
with  (Fig.  66),  which  have  developed  from  occluded  sweat  glands  in  the 
border  of  the  lid  (glands  of  Moll). 

The  vascular  tumors  (angiomata)  are  foimd  in  the  lids  under  the 
two  forms  of  telangiectases  and  of  tumores  cavemosi.  The  former  are 
bright-red  spots  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself,  and  are  composed 
of  dilated  and  tortuous  blood-vessels.  The  latter  lie  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  lid,  which  they  bulge  forward  and  through  which  they  can  be 
seen  shining  with  a  bluish  luster.  They  consist  of  closely  aggregated, 
large,  venous  cavities,  which  can  be  felt  and  compressed  through  the 
skin;  the  arteries  running  to  the  tumors  are  dilated.  Vascular  tumors 
are  usually  congenital,  but  they  develop  still  more  extensively  after 
birth,  and  sometimes  attain  such  a  size  that  they  cover  a  great  part  of 
the  face,  and  are  also  continued  backward  into  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
tissues  of  the  orbit.  Hence  they  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible. 
In  doing  this  our  principal  care  must  be  to  destroy  the  skin  of  the  lids 
over  as  small  an  area  as  possible,  as  otherwise  we  might  get  shrinking 
of  the  skin,  with  ectropion  and  lagophthalmus.  We  destroy  small 
telangiectases  by  cauterizing  them  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  by  heat, 
applied  by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop. 
Larger  tumors  are  to  be  removed  by  excision,  in  case  too  much  skin 
does  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  doing  it.  In  the  latter  event  electrolysis 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  positive  pole  of  a  constant-current  battery 
under  the  form  of  a  plate  electrode  is  placed  upon  the  temple,  and  then 
the  current  is  passed  through  the  circuit.  The  negative  pole  is  armed 
with  a  needle  which  is  plunged  into  the  tumor.  The  current  is  now 
turned  on,  and  soon  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  escape  along  the  needle 
out  of  the  puncture  made  by  it.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  same  procedure  is  repeated  at  another  point  of  the  tumor.  Owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  produced  by  the  galvanic  current, 
the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  which  consequently  become  obliter- 
ated. Several  sittings  are  always  required  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  tumor. 

(6)  Malifi^nant  Tumors. — Carcinomata  occurring  in  the  lids  are,  as 
a  rule,  epitheliomata,  which  start  from  the  skin  of  the  lid,  particularly 
from  that  of  the  border.  Subsequently  they  pass  over  upon  the  eyeball 
and  even  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  orbit.     Sarcomata  develop 
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from  the  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  lids.  The  pigmented  melano- 
sarcomata  most  often  develop  from  a  congenital  nsevus  of  the  skin  or 
conjunctiva.  With  malignant  tumors  we  find  an  enlargement  of  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  occurring  first  in  the  gland  in  front  of 
the  ear,  afterward  in  the  glands  along  the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  neck. 
Superficial  epitheliomata  may  be  cured  by  treatment  with  Ront- 
gen  rays  or  with  radium,  but  this  takes  a  long  time  and  does  not  aflFord  a 
perfect  protection  against  recurrences.  Moreover,  the  sight  may  suffer 
through  injury  to  the  retina.  The  quickest  and  surest  treatment  is  extir- 
pation, provided  that  it  is  made  thoroughly,  i.  e.,  far  enough  into  the  sound 
parts;  one  should  keep  at  least  a  centimetre  outside  of  the  visible  or  pal- 
pable border  of  the  neoplasm.  If  in  its  performance  so  much  of  the  lid 
must  be  sacrificed  that  the  eyeball  as  a  consequence  remains  uncovered, 
a  substitute  for  the  palpebral  skin  that  has  been  destroyed  must  be  pro- 
cured by  a  blepharoplasty  done  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
new  growth.  In  extensive  tumors  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
eyeball,  and  even  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit. 

The  flat  cancers  of  the  skin  that 
not  infrequently  occur  upon  the  lids 
require  particular  mention.  In  these 
cases  there  is  found  a  shallow  ulcer 
with  an  uneven  floor  and  irregular, 
rather  hard  walls.  The  infiltration  of 
the  walls  of  the  ulcer  is  the  only  char- 
acteristic sign,  for  there  is  no  tumor  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  for 
this  reason  inexperienced  observers 
readily  mistake  the  true  nature  of  the 
lesion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
epithelial  carcinoma.  The  ulcer  ad- 
vances in  one  direction  while  it  cica- 
trizes on  the  side  opposite,  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  called  by  the  name 
of  ulcus  rodens.  Its  progress,  however, 
is  extremely  slow,  so  that  such  tumors 
often  last  many  years  before  attaining 
any  great  size. 

In  consideration  of  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  lids  in  which  such  a 
manifold  variety  of  tissue  takes  part,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  most  dissimilar 
kinds  of  tumors  should  at  times  come  under  observation  in  them.  As  rare  occurrences 
there  have  been  observed  lymphomata,  fibromata,  enchondromata,  my^comata,  lipomata, 
cavernous  lymphangiomata,  plexiform  neuro-fibromata  (page  476),  adenomata  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  of  the  glands  of  Krause,  of  the  sweat  glands, 
and  of  the  glands  of  Moll,  and  lastly  glandular  carcinomata. 

VII.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Lids. 

117.  By  colohoma  of  the  lids  is  meant  a  fissure  in  it,  having  approx- 
imately the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
border  of  the  lid,  while  its  apex  looks  towards  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 


Fig.  294. 


-Congenital  Coloboma  of  the 
Upper  Lid. 
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Coloboma  is  either  congenital  (coloboma  congenitum)  or  is  acquired, 
being  then  produced  by  injury  (coloboma  traumaticum).  Congenital 
coloboma  (Fig.  294)  is  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  is  observed  oftener  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
a  dermoid  tumor  of  the  cornea  (see  page  209). 

Under  the  name  of  epicanthus  is  denoted  a  fold  of  skin  which  juts 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  projects  over  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  so  as  to  partly  cover  it.  In  the  Mongolian  race  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  epicanthus  is  the  rule,  and  produces  the  characteristic 
appearan^'^  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in  these  people.  In  the  Caucasian 
race  there  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  children  a  slight  degree  of 
epicanthus,  which  disappears  again  when,  in  the  process  of  growth, 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose  becomes  more  prominent.  Higher  degrees 
of  epicanthus,  which  persist  all  through  life,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
malformation,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  other  con- 
genital defects  (e.  g.,  ptosis).  The  fold  of  skin  forming  the  epican- 
thus disappears  if  with  our  fingers  we  pick  up  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose  into  a  vertical  fold  and  thus  shorten  it  horizontally.  Upon 
this  observation  depends  the  operation  for  epicanthus  recommended 
by  Ammon,  which  consists  in  the  excision  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  We  may  also  excise  the  projecting  fold  of 
skin  itself. 

Among  anomalies  of  the  lids  which  are  sometimes  of  congenital  occurrence,  the 
following  also  must  be  mentioned:  Ptosis,  distichiasis,  abnormal  narrowness  of  the 
lids,  and,  as  the  extreme  degree  of  the  latter  condition,  entire  absence  of  the  lids  (able- 
pharia);  furthermore,  symblepharon,  ankyloblepharon,  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  eye  is  completely  covered  by  the  extomal  skin,  the  latter  replacing  the  lids  and 
forming  a  uniform  covering  for  the  aperture  of  the  orbit  (cryptophthalmus  of  Zehender); 
and,  lastly,  cysts  in  the  lower  lid,  in  the  case  of  microphthalmus. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

118.  The  lachrymal  organs  consist  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (glandula  lacrimalis)  is  an  acinous  gland  with 
short,  branched  gland  tubules.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  larger, 
known  as  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  lying  in  the  upper  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit  in  a  depression  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  latter,  the  fossa  glandulae 
lacrimalis.  Excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland  pass  down- 
ward and  empty  into  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  fornix  conjunctivae. 

The  second  division  of  the  lachrymal  gland — the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland — is  much  smaller,  and  consists  only  of  one  or  two  lobules,  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  known  as  the  accessory  lachrymal  gland.  Its 
lobules  lie  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  gland  directly  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  295).  If  the  upper 
lid  is  everted  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  is  made  to  look  downward, 
we  often  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outer 
angle  of  the  lid  pushed  forward  by  a  soft  mass  which  is  in  fact  the  ac- 
cessory lachrymal  gland.  Krause's  glands  (see  Fig.  283,  kr,  and  Fig. 
295)  forms  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  lobules  of  the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland  over  the  fornix  as  far  as  its  inner  end.  Their  structure  is  that 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
scattered  outlying  portions  of  the  latter. 

The  lachrymal  passages  begin  with  the  puncta  lacrimalia.  These 
lie  on  the  free  border  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid  (upper  and  lower  punc- 
tum)  and  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  at  the  spot  where  the 
tarsus  terminates  (Fig.  295).  They  are  situated  upon  small  elevations, 
the  lachrymal  papillae  (papillae  lacrimales),  and  form  the  orifices  of  the 
canaliculi  lacrimales.  These  latter,  starting  from  the  puncta,  run  at 
first  vertically  for  a  short  distance — i.  e.,  in  the  upper  lid  run  upward 
and  in  the  lower  lid  downward — then  they  bend  at  a  right  angle  and 
become  directed  toward  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  so  doing  they  first  pass 
behind  the  caruncle,  and  converging  more  and  more,  at  length  reach 
the  lachrymal  sac.  Into  this  they  empty,  either  separately  or  after 
having  united  to  form  a  short  common  trunk. 

The  lachrymal  sac  (saccus  lacrimalis)  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  in  the  cleft  (fossa  sacci  lacrimalis)  which  the  lachrymal  bone  forms 
for  its  reception.  The  lachrymal  bone  bounds  the  lachrymal  sac  (S, 
Fig.  284)  nasally,  while  to  the  front  and  temporally  it  is  inclosed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  mediale  {v  and  A,  Fig. 
284).  This  relation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  internal  palpebral 
662 
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ligament  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  former — a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  importance  when  operations  are  concerned.  If  by  draw- 
ing the  lids  outward  we  put  them  on  the  stretch  and  so  cause  the  pal- 
pebral ligament  to  project,  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  latter,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  just  above  it  by  its  cupola  or  fundus  (Fig.  295). 
At  the  spot  where  the  cleft  of  the  lachrymal  bone  merges  into  the 
bony  canal  the  lachrymal  sac  passes  into  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  duct 


Flo.  295. — Septum  Orbitale  and  Lacbrtmal  Sac.    Natural  sise. 

The  skin  and  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  have  been  removed  from  the  lids  and  the  parts 
mirrounding  them,  so  that  the  septum  orhitale  lies  exposed  to  view  within  the  bony  circumference  of 
the  orbital  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  consists  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  broader  in  the  upper  lid,  nar- 
rower in  the  lower,  and  of  the  fascia  tarao-orbitalis.  The  external  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are  attached 
by  the  broad,  but  not  very  dense  rhaphe  palpabralis  lateralis  to  the  malar  bone,  somewhat  below  the 
suture,  N,  between  this  bone  and  the  sygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal  j^pebral 
ligament  is  narrow,  but  stout;  its  anterior  limb,  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  drawing,  runs 
from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  5,  outward,  and  divides  so  as  to  be  inserted  into  the 
inner  extremities  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tarsal  cartilages.  (At  the  point  of  insertion  is  seen 
the  somewhat  projecting  papilla  lacrimalis.)  The  fascia  tarso-orbitalis,  represented  in  the  drawing 
by  the  radial  hues  of  shading,  runs  from  the  convex  border  of  both  tarsal  cartilages,  and  from  the 
palpebral  ligaments,  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  together  with  these  parts  closes  in  the  orbit  in 
front.  The  tarsal  cartilages  and  the  fascia  are  here  supposed  to  be  transparent.  Hence,  in  the 
former  there  can  be  seen  the  Meibomian  glands,  which,  in  consonance  with  the  varying  breadth  of  the 
tarsus,  diminish  in  height  from  the  center  of  the  latter  to  its  two  ends.  Moreover,  m  the  upper  lid 
three  acinous  glands  (cf.  Fig.  283,  tr)  are  visible  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  Still  nigher 
up,  a  curved  line  shows  the  situation  of  the  fornix  conjunctive.  Upon  the  fornix,  especially  in  its 
nasal  half,  lie  the  acinous  glands  of  Krause,  while  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  tarsus  are  found  lob- 
ules similar  in  character,  but  more  densely  packed,  representmg  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland.  This 
adjoins  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  whose  anterior  border  comes  into  sight 
iust  below  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  At  the  inner  ana  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  the  bone  has 
been  chiseled  away  to  show  the  lachrymal  passages.  The  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the  internal  pal- 
pebral ligament,  ita  apex  rising  a  little  above  the  latter.  The  hne  that  in  the  drawing  runs  straight 
upward  from  the  apex  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  horiiontal  suture  is  the  suture  between  the  frontal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  lachrymal  bone,  upon  which  two  bones  the  lachrymal  sac  rests 
(cf.  Fig.  284,  F  and  T).  The  lachrymal  sac,  after  undergoing  a  slight  constriction,  passes  into  the  nasal 
duct.  To  the  outside  of  this  is  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  A,  which  nas  been  opened  up  and  is  accessible 
to  view.     Z,  suture  between  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.    F,  supra-orbital  foramen. 

(ductus  lacrimalis).  The  point  where  this  transition  occurs  constitutes 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  lachrymal  channel  (Fig.  295),  and  is 
therefore  particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of  pathological  contrac- 
tions (strictures).  From  this  point  the  lachrymal  duct  passes  down- 
ward and  empties  into  the  nasal  fossa  below  the  inferior  turbinated 
body.  In  its  downward  course  the  lachrymal  duct  deviates  a  little 
backward  and  outward  from  the  vertical.     Hence,  the  two  lachrymal 
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channels  diverge  as  they  go  down,  the  lachrymal  sacs  being  less  far 
apart  than  are  the  lower  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  We  can  rep- 
resent the  course  of  the  lachrymal  channel  on  the  living  subject  by 
placing  a  straight  sound  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie  at  its  upper  part  upon 
the  middle  of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  below  upon  the  fur- 
row forming  the  boundary  line  between  the  cheek  and  the  alse  of  the 
nose  [see  Fig.  296].  This  sound  gives  precisely  the  direction  of  the  lach- 
rymal duct  (Arlt).    If  we  place  a  sound  in  this  way  on  each  side  of  the 


[Fig.  296. — Section  of  Canaliculi,  Lachrymal  Sac,  and  Nasal  Duct.   (De  Wecker.) 
After  Norria  and  Oliver. — D.] 

nose,  we  see  how  the  sounds  diverge  as  they  go  down,  and  we  can  readily 
convince  ourselves  that  the  degree  of  divergence  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals. The  divergence,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
root  of  the  nose  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  the  inferior 
nasal  orifice  on  the  other.  These  facts  are  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  sounding  the  lachrymal  duct,  in  the  performance 
of  which  the  sound  must  be  pushed  along  in  the  direction  of  the  duct. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  that  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct  forms  one  continuous  whole.  There  is,  therefore,  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  these  two  structures.  They  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  against  bone  (the  lach- 
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rymal  bone)  at  one  side  only,  and  everywhere  else  is  free,  while  the 
lachrymal  duct  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  bony  walls.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  in  engorgement  of  the  lachrymal  channels,  with  fluid,  it  is 
only  the  lachrymal  sac  which  is  distended  so  as  to  appear  as  a  visible 
swelling  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  lachrymal  duct  can  not  be 
distended;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  favorite  seat  of  constrictions, 
which  again  do  not  occur  in  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  formation  of  these 
constrictions  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  dense  plexus  of  wide  veins, 
analogous  to  the  venous  plexuses  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
turbinated  bodies,  is  interposed  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  duct  and  the  bony  wall  (Fig.  297).  Swelling  of  these  veins 
alone  is  sufficient  to  contract  or  to  close  entirely  the  lumen  of  the  duct. 


a 


h 


Fig.  297. — Cross  Section  thbguqh  the  Lachbtmo-nabal  Duct.    Magnified  11  X  1. 

The  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  duct  is  oblong  and  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  The  subja- 
cent mucous  membrane  contains  very  many  lymphocytes,  i.  e.,  it  has  an  adenoid  character.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  marked  by  it«  great  abundance  of  blood-vessels.  Most  of  these  are  veins;  the  few 
arteries  are  made  obvious  m  the  drawing  by  their  double  contour.  At  a  lie  the  acini  of  a  mucous 
gland,  whose  excretory  duct  emptying  into  the  lachrjTnal  duct  is  not  traversed  in  the  section  here 
shown.  Succeeding  the  submucous  tissue  is  the  wall  of  the  bony  canal;  b  is  the  side  of  this  canal  that 
is  directed  toward  the  maxillary  antrum,  c  the  side  that  is  directed  toward  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  lachrymal  passages  are  always  filled  with  a  little  lachrymal  fluid. 
If  air  is  found  in  them,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition. 

Secretion  of  tears  results  either  from  psychic  excitation  ("weep- 
ing") or  in  a  reflex  way  from  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  or  optic  nerve 
("watering  of  the  eyes").  Psychic  weeping  occurs  only  in  man,  and 
even  in  man  is  absent  in  the  case  of  infants.  The  tears  contain  only  a 
few  solid  constituents,  the  main  part  of  which  is  sodium  chloride  (hence 
"salty"  tears).  In  the  normal  state  the  lachrymal  gland  secretes 
scarcely  any  more  liquid  than  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  so  that  but  very  small  quantities  of  fluid  are  discharged 
into  the  nose.  It  is  only  when  the  secretion  is  much  increased  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  tears  is  discharged  into  the  nose,  where  its  pres- 
ence is  manifested  by  repeated  blowing  of  the  nose. 

The  moistening  of  the  eyeball  is  not  due  to  the  lachrymal  glands 
alone.    The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  and  also  of  its  mucous 
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glands,  participates  in  the  performance  of  this  act.  Hence  it  follows 
that  even  after  removal  or  degeneration  of  the  lachrymal  gland  the  eye 
does  not  become  dry. 

In  the  condiLction  of  tears  into  the  nose  there  are  two  factors  to  be 
considered:  The  entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  their 
transmission  from  the  latter  to  the  nose. 

The  conveyance  of  tears  through  the  pimcta  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  effected  by  the  act  of  winking.  The  tears  accumulate  in  the 
horseshoe-shaped  notch  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which  forms  the 
lacus  lacrimalis  into  which  the  puncta  dip.  Then  a  winking  movement 
takes  place,  the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  con- 
tracting. These  fibers  spring  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  and 
when  they  contract  draw  the  ligament  away  from  the  lachrymal  bone. 
The  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  being  connected  with  the  palpebral  liga- 
ment, is  drawn  along  with  it,  so  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  dilated,  and 
the  contents  of  the  canaliculi  are  sucked  into  the  sac.  The  subsequent 
conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the  nose  is  effected 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  sac.  In  virtue  of  this  elasticity,  the  sac  when 
distended  by  the  tears  tends  to  contract  again  and  thus  expel  the  tears. 
Hence,  in  those  pathological  cases  in  which  the  lachrymal  sac  has  lost 
its  elasticity  (atony  of  the  sac)  we  observe  that  the  conduction  of  tears 
downward  is  arrested,  even  though  the  nasal  duct  is  completely  pervious. 
The  reason  why  the  tears  are  not  driven  back  again  into  the  canaliculi 
by  the  contractions  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  but  pass  on  into  the  nasal 
duct,  is  that  the  latter  is  much  wider  than  the  narrow  canaliculi. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  canaliculi  is  lined  with  laminated  pavement  epi- 
thelium, that  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  with  a  double  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane  at  different  spots  projects  in  the  form  of  folds  into 
the  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  passages — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  described  as  a 
formation  of  valves.  The  largest  of  these  folds  in  Hasner's  valve,  at  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  nasal  duct.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  valve,  any  more  than  are  the  others — 
that  is,  not  a  valve  which  could  close  up  the  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  channel.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fold  produced  by  the  great  obliquity  with  which  the  nasal 
duct  passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Like  the  other  folds 
of  mucous  membrane  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  it  is  not  of  constant  occurrence. 

Duplication  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and  also  their  absence,  have  been  recorded 
as  congenital  anomalies. 

I.  Dacryocystitis  Chronica.* 

1 19.  Symptoms. — The  patient  comes  with  the  complaint  of  the  tears 
running  over  (epiphora^).  On  careful  inspection  we  notice  that  the 
skin  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  protrudes  so  as  to  appear  fuller 

^To  the  older  name  blennorrbcpa  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  (dacryocysto-blennorrhoBa),  which  I  also 
formerly  used,  the  objection  must  be  made  that  it  may  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  since  gonorrboeal 
affections  are  frequently  known  as  blennorrhcea,  and  also  that  the  secretion  which  is  expreeeed  from 
the  diseased  tear  sac  is  by  no  means  always  fiMwa,  {.  e.  mucus,  but  is  frequently  pus  or  clear  lachry- 
mal fluid.  Against  the  designation  dacryocystitis  catarrhalis  it  may  be  said  that  dirome  diaeasea 
of  the  tear  sac  are  not  alwayn  of  a  simole  catarrhal  nature,  but  are  sometimes  tuberculous  or  tracho- 
matous— a  matter  which  often  cannot  be  decided  by  a  purely  clinical  examination. 

'  From  iwi4>«p€<r$ai,  to  rush  upon.  We  also  say  Ulacrimatio  or  atiUicidium  (from  tHUa,  drt^ 
and  cadere,  to  fall). 
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than  on  the  other  side.  This  swelling — tumor  lacrimalis — ^is  caused  by 
ihe  sac's  being  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  its  contents.  When 
pressure  is  made  on  the  tumor  the  contents  are  evacuated  externally 
through  the  puncta,  and  appear,  in  recent  cases,  as  a  purulent,  in  older 
cases  as  a  mucous  or  even  Umpid  Uquid.  Sometimes,  when  pressure  is 
made  on  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  contents  are  forced  not  through  the  puncta 
but  downward  through  the  nose.  This  is  the  case  when,  as  exceptionally 
happens,  the  nasal  duct  is  freely  pervious.  Associated  with  these  symp- 
toms, which  prove  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  abnormality  in 
its  secretions,  there  is  usually  a  contraction  (stricture)  of  the  nasal  duct. 
The  proof  of  this  is  produced  if  with  an  AneFs  syringe  [Fig.  2S3,  h]  which 
has  a  fine  but  not  sharp-pointed  cannula  we  inject  water  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac  through  the  lower  canahculus,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
patient  bend  his  head  forward  so  that  the  water  which  gets  into  the  nose 
shall  not  run  backward  but  forward.  If  stenosis  of  the  nasal  duct  is 
present,  the  water  does  not  flow  freely  into  the  nose,  but  only  drop  by 
drop  or  not  at  all,  and  regurgitates  from  the  lachrymal  sac  through  the 
upper  canaliculus.  [If  a  mixture  of  adrenaline  and  cocaine  is  injected  it 
will  shrink  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tear  passages;  and,  if  the 
stenosis  is  due  simply  to  turgidity  of  this  membrane,  the  liquid  will  pass, 
which  it  will  not  do  if  there  is  a  bony  or  fibrous  stenosis. — D.]  In  order 
to  determine  the  site  and  extent  of  the  stenosis  we  first  make  the  passages 
insensitive  by  injecting  a  few  drops  of  a  cocaine  solution  and  then  try  to 
explore  the  duct  with  a  Bowman's  sound,  in  doing  which  we  come  upon 
a  spot  where  the  duct  is  contracted  or  even  altogether  obliterated. 

Etiolosry. — The  immediate  cause  of  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  is 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  This  may  be  produced,  for  example,  by 
swelUng  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct.  The  tears  can  then  no 
longer  be  fully  discharged  into  the  nose.  But  as  new  tears  are  constantly 
forced,  by  the  act  of  winking,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  latter  becomes 
more  and  more  filled  up  and  distended.  The  lachrymal  fluid  that  thus 
accumulates  in  the  sac  soon  decomposes.  The  tears,  in  fact,  carry  with 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  a  quantity  of  germs,  which  find  the 
best  conditions  for  development  within  the  sac  in  the  fluid  which  stag- 
nates there  and  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  And  actually 
the  contents  of  the  sac  in  chronic  dacryocystitis  are  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  swarm  with  micro-organisms  of  all  kinds  (especially  the  pneu- 
mococcus).  The  decomposed  fluid  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sac,  which  inflames  audi  throws  out  a  pyoid  secretion  that  mixes  with 
the  tears  stagnating  in  the  sac.  The  contents  of  the  sac  thus  grow 
constantly  more  turbid  and  ultimately  resemble  pus.  Chronic  dacry- 
ocystitis is  hence  nothing  but  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sac.  Like  all  purulent  or  decomposed  fluids,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  diseased  sac  is  virulent  in  that  it  contains  pus  cocci  in  great 
nimibers.  Owing  to  this  virulence,  infection  of  defects  in  the  cornea 
readily  occurs  in  chronic  dacryocystitis,  so  that  an  ulcus  serpens  develops. 
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The  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  that,  as  has  been  said,  forms  the 
starting  point  for  chronic  dacryocystitis,  develops,  as  a  rule,  in  conse- 
quence of  aflFections  in  the  nasal  cavity.    Such  affections  are: 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  mv^cous  membrane.  Under  this  head  be- 
longs coryza  in  its  various  forms,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  whether 
a  simple  catarrhal  trouble,  or  one  of  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  origin.  The 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  associated  with 
swelling  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  submucous  cavernous  tissue, 
may  very  readily  reach  quite  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is 
rendered  impermeable  by  it.  The  inflammation  and  the  swelling  extend 
by  continuity  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  being  partic- 
ularly due  to  the  engorgement  of  the  numerous  veins  Ijing  beneath  the 
latter,  an  engorgement  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  close  the  lumen  of 
the  duct.  The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  then  leads  to  cic- 
atricial contraction  of  the  latter  and  consequently  to  strictures  in  the 
nasal  duct,  so  that  the  impermeability  of  the  duct  persists  even  after  the 
inflammatory  swelling  subsides.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  ozsena  (rhinitis 
atrophicans)  there  is  no  swelling  even  at  the  beginning,  but  a  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which  may  be  continued  from 
the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  into  the  latter  and  thus  lead  to  its  con- 
striction. 2.  UlcerSy  such  as  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  scrofulous 
and  syphilitic  inflammations  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  also  lu- 
pous ulcers.  As  the  ulcers  heal,  cicatricial  constriction  or  even  oblitera- 
tion of  the  nasal  duct  takes  place.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended 
if  the  subjacent  bones  are  also  implicated.  3.  Tumors.  These  may 
block  the  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  thus  cause  stoppage  of 
the  flow  of  tears.    The  most  frequent  tumors  of  this  kind  are  polypi. 

Course. — Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  an  eminently  chronic  disease,  whose 
course  is  counted  by  years.  A  spontaneous  cure  may  indeed  occur,  if  as 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct  abates,  the  lumen 
of  the  duct  becomes  free  again,  and  at  the  same  time  the  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  sac  subsides.  This,  however,  occurs  but  rarely,  be- 
cause strictures  of  the  nasal  duct  have  formed  in  the  meantime.  Hence 
the  rule  is  that  without  artificial  aid  no  cure  takes  place,  but  the  follow- 
ing course  of  events  ensues:  The  secretion  at  first  purulent  becomes  after 
a  time  mucous  and  viscid;  at  length,  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  secretion  ceases  altogether.  Then  the  distended  sac  contains 
simply  a  clear  liquid — namely,  the  tears  which  have  accumulated  in  it. 
But  still  the  epiphora  keeps  on,  because  the  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct 
prevents  the  conduction  of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  by  fluid, 
its  walls  at  length  lose  their  elasticity.  When  this  condition,  called 
atonia  sacci  lacrimaliSy  has  set  in,  the  tears  are  no  longer  carried  down 
into  the  nose,  even  if  the  nasal  duct  again  becomes  perfectly  pervious. 
The  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  may  keep  on  increasing  more  and 
more,  so  that  it  presents  a  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
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over.  This  either  projects  far  forward,  or  it  often  extends  deep  into 
the  orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  displaced  by  it  (exophthalmus).  It  is 
filled  with  a  clear  fluid;  hence  the  name  hydrops  sacci  lacrimalis. 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  causes  trouble  chiefly  through  the  epiphora, 
which  compels  the  patient  to  dry  his  eye  frequently.  The  epiphora 
increases  in  cold  weather,  and  in  wind,  smoke,  etc.  If  it  lasts  a 
long  time  it  leads  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  to  blepha- 
ritis ulcerosa.  If  these  two  conditions  are  found  in  one  eye  alone, 
they  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  of  there  being  a  lesion  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  moist- 
ening of  the  lower  lid  by  the  tears  leads  to  eczema  of  the  lid,  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  ultimately  to  ectropion.  By  these 
conditions,  again,  the  epiphora  itself  is  increased.  In  the  presence  of 
chronic  dacryocystitis  ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  develop  from  erosions 
of  the  latter,  and  operation  wounds  also  may  readily  become  infected. 

120.  Treatment. — This  must  first  have  regard  to  the  nasal  disease 
which  underlies  the  trouble,  and,  if  this  is  still  present,  must  use  proper 
means  for  its  relief.  As  for  the  lachrymal  sac  itself,  the  patient  is  to  be 
told  to  evacuate  it  very  frequently  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  inner 
canthus.  In  this  way  the  accumulation  of  secretion  and  its  consequent 
decomposition,  together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  sac,  are  combated.  In 
addition  it  is  advisable  to  cleanse  the  sac  by  syringing  with  an  AneFs 
syringe.  We  select  for  this  purpose  disinfectant  solutions  (1-4,000  sub- 
limate solution,  3-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid),  which  can  afterward  be 
replaced  by  astringent  solutions.  [Before  using  the  syringe  punctum  and 
canaliculus  should  be  dilated  with  the  conical  sound  (Fig.  298,  b  and  c). 
It  is  well  before  injecting  the  disinfectant  solution  to  syringe  in  a  little 
cocaine  and  adrenaline  to  dilate  and  anaesthetize  the  duct  (see  below). 
Systematic  s\Tinging,  combined  with  the  application  of  adrenaline  to  the 
inferior  turbinate,  and  the  daily  instillation  of  argyrol  will  often  relieve 
an  obstruction  if  not  too  far  advanced. — D.] 

The  main  burden  of  treatment  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  by  gradual  dilatation  with  sounds  according  to  Bow- 
man's method.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  treatment  by  sounds,  slitting 
of  the  inferior  canaliculus  is  performed.  To  do  this,  the  inferior  cana- 
liculus is  first  dilated  with  the  conical  sound  [Fig.  298,  b  and  c],  the 
pointed  extremity  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  inferior  punctum, 
and  then  pushed  on  in  the  canaliculus  until  it  strikes  against  the  inner 
wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone).  After  withdrawing  the 
sound  we  inject  a  few  drops  of  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  into  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  cocaine  is  used  not  only  with  the  object  of  render- 
ing the  lachrymal  passages  insensitive,  but  also  because  it  facilitates  the 
sounding  of  the  nasal  duct  by  making  its  mucous  membrane  anaemic  and 
thus  dilating  the  lumen  of  the  duct.  The  exsanguination  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  are  still  better  accomplished  by  adding 
some  adrenaline    to    the  cocaine  solution  (three  drops  to  each  c.c.  of 
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solution).  After  cocainizing  the  lachrymal  passages  we  introduce  a 
Weber's  knife  (see  Fig.  298,  /)  into  the  dilated  canaliculus,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  edge  of  the  knife  looks  up  and  a  little  backward.  By 
rapidly  raising  the  knife,  the  probe-pointed  extremity  of  which  rests  in 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  canaliculus  is  slit  open,  and  is  thus  converted 
into  an  open  groove,  looking  upward  and  a  little  backward.  The  object 
of  slitting  the  canaliculus,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  soimding, 
is  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sounds  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

For  sounding  the  nasal  duct  we  make  use  of  Bowman's  soimds, 
[Fig.  298,  a]  which  are  kept  on  hand  in  different  sizes,  numbered  from 
one  to  six  [or  eight.  In  this  country  many  prefer  Theobald's  probes, 
which  are  larger  (Fig.  298,  d).— D.] 

The  sound  is  first  introduced  through  the  inferior  canaliculus,  after 
this  has  been  slit  open,  and  is  passed  in  until  it  strikes  against  the  inner 
wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  the  sound  taking  the  direction  of  the  can- 
aliculus— that  is,  extending  from  the  outer  side  and  below  in  a  direc- 
tion upward  and  inward.  Then  we  tilt  the  sound — that  is,  we  direct 
it  so  as  to  be  about  perpendicular  by  lifting  its  free  extremity  imtil  its 
point,  which  is  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  points  to  the  furrow  between  the 
ala  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek,  this  giving  the  position  of  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  sound,  being  thus  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  is  now  slowly  and  cautiously  pushed  downward  until  it  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  In  so  doing  we  necessarily  pass  the 
contracted  point,  the  favorite  seat  of  which  is  either  the  point  where 
the  lachrymal  sac  enters  the  nasal  duct,  or  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
latter — the  former  spot,  because  it  is  normally  the  narrowest  point  in 
the  lachrymal  passages;  the  latter,  because  it  is  affected  sooner  than  is 
the  rest  of  the  lachrymal  tract  by  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. We  begin  with  the  slenderest  sounds.  If  we  can  not  pass  the 
contracted  spot  with  one  of  these,  we  must  not  push  the  sound  forcibly 
forward,  but  must  keep  trying  again  and  again,  on  succeeding  days  to 
introduce  the  sound,  until  at  length  we  succeed  in  carrying  it  down 
into  the  nose.  The  sound  after  its  introduction  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  repeat  the  sounding  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  gradually  passing  to  larger  and  larger  sounds,  until  at 
length  the  nasal  duct  is  readily  pervious  and  the  epiphora  has  ceased. 
Even  then  the  sounding  should  not  be  at  once  discontinued,  as  in  that 
case  the  spots  which  have  been  dilated  would  soon  close  up  again,  owing 
to  renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  The  sounding  must  therefore 
be  repeated  again  and  again  at  longer  intervals  (of  a  week  to  a  month). 

The  duration  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  with  sounds  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction.  The  most  favorable  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  contraction  is  caused  by  simple  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane;  those  in  which  cicatricial  strictures  are 
present  are  less  favorable,  and  the  least  favorable  are  those  in  which 
the  nasal  duct  is  completely  obliterated  at  some  spot.      Cases  of  the 
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[Fio  298. — Instrxtmentb  for  Lachbtmal  Stbictubb. 

a.  Bowman's  sounds,  b,  Ziegler's  needle  dilator  for  dilating  the  canaliculus,  c,  Ziegler's  dilator 
for  use  aft«r  the  needle-dilator,  d,  Theobald's  probe,  e,  Weber's  thick  sound  for  graduated  dilata- 
tion. /,  Weber's  canaliculus  knife  for  slitting  the  canaliculus,  g,  Stilling's  knife,  for  division  of 
lachrymal  strictures,    h,  Anel's  syringe. — D.] 
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latter  kind  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  admit  of  a  permanent  cure.  Even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  amounts  to 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  it  usually  requires  several  months.  If 
strictures  due  to  cicatrices  are  present,  recurrences  may  set  in,  owing  to 
renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue;  and,  in  fact,  this  un- 
fortunately occurs  so  often  that  permanent  cures  form  the  exception. 

Those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured  by  treatment  with  sounds  re- 
quire, if  they  give  rise  to  considerable  annoyance,  extirpation  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  For  this  purpose  we  first  inject  some  cocaine-adrenaline 
solution  beneath  the  skin  over  the  tear  sac  and  also  through  the  canaliculi 
into  the  tear  sac  itself.  Then  we  carry  an  incision  through  the  skin  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  beginning  a  little  above  the  internal  palpe- 
bral ligament  and  dividing  the  latter  *  and  running  2  cm.  downwards 
and  somewhat  outwards.  Then,  beginning  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  tear 
sac  and  using  a  blunt  instnunent,  we  dissect  the  sac  out  without  open- 
ing it.  When  the  sac  has  been  isolated  completely,  it  is  divided  with 
the  scissors  close  to  the  point  where  it  passes  into  the  nasal  duct,  i.  e.,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  bony  canal.  The  extirpation  must  be  very  carefully 
done  since,  if  the  smallest  bit  of  mucous  membrane  is  left  behind,  suppura- 
tion will  recur  from  the  canaliculi  or  from  a  fistula.  If,  owing  to  the  great 
friabiUty  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  it  out  com- 
pletely, we  must  curette  the  remaining  portions  out  with  a  sharp  spoon. 
Then  we  sew  up  the  outer  wound  and  by  means  of  a  pressure  bandage 
make  sure  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  in  apposition.  As  a  rule, 
primary  union  occurs  and  healing  is  complete  in  a  few  days. 

Extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  suitable  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  treatment  by  sounds  is  likely  to  be  without  result.  This  is  the  case 
where  there  are  very  extensive  cicatricial  contraction  or  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  nasal  duct.  This  is  still  more  the  case  if  there  are  at  the 
same  time  demonstrable  changes  in  the  bone,  shown  either  by  our  com- 
ing upon  bared  and  roughened  bone  in  the  act  of  sounding,  or  by  there 
being  an  externally  visible  implication  of  the  bone  manifested  by  a 
sinking  in  of  the  nose  (in  consequence  of  syphilis).  Furthermore,  cases 
of  atony  and  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  are  suitable  ones  in  which  to 
perform  extirpation  of  the  sac,  since  in  these  cases  a  normal  escape  of 
tears  could  not  take  place  even  after  the  nasal  duct  has  been  made  per- 
vious. Moreover,  removal  of  the  tear  sac  is  very  frequently  done  in  cases 
in  which  treatment  by  sounds  would  be  feasible,  but  in  which  the  patient's 
external  circumstances  make  this  very  protracted  method  of  treatment 
impossible.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  patients  of  the  working  class. 

While  the  treatment  by  sounds  in  favorable  cases  restores  the  nor- 
mal conduction  of  the  tears,  the  possibility  of  this  restoration  is  for- 
ever prevented  by  the  operation  for  destruction  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

» [The  operation  can  also  be  done  without  dividing  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  the  cupola  of 
the  sac  which  liea  behind  the  ligament  being  simply  drawn  down  and  dissected  out.  The  extirpation 
may  be  facilitated  by  injecting  the  sac  with  paraffin  (it^  lower  end  being  tied  off  before  this  is  done); 
or  if  the  sac  has  already  been  opened  it  may  be  packed  with  gause. — D.] 
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Hence  a  condition  of  epiphora  always  remains,  which,  however,  reaches 
a  troublesome  degree  only  when,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  tears,  and  this  can  be  relieved 
by  extirpation  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland  (see  page  674).  As  a 
compensating  circumstance  the  patients  are  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
a  constantly  suppurating  cavity  which  continually  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  getting  an  ulcus  serpens  of  the  cornea,  and  also  usually  gives 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  acute  phlegmons  (dacryocystitis  acuta). 

II.  Dacryocystitis  Acuta  (or  Phlegmonosa). 

121.  Symptoms. — In  an  individual  who  suffers  from  chronic  dacryo- 
cystitis, a  violent  inflammation  may  suddenly  develop  in  the  region  of 
the  tear  sac.  The  skin  in  its  vicinity  is  then  reddened  and  greatly 
swollen;  the  swelling  also  extends  to  the  lids,  and  even  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva, in  which  there  is  chemosis.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
fever  and  violent  pain,  so.  that  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep  for  sev- 
eral nights.  After  some  days  the  skin  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling  takes 
on  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  becomes  perforated,  when 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  pus  is  evacuated.  Upon  this  the  pain  abates 
and  soon  ceases  altogether,  and  the  swelling  also  rapidly  goes  down. 
Later  on,  there  is  discharged  from  the  perforation  a  fluid  which  at  first 
is  purulent,  afterward  mucous,  and  at  length  perfectly  clear  like  water. 
Ultimately  nothing  but  the  tears  which  are  forced  into  the  sac  run  out 
through  the  perforation,  which  is  hence  called  a  lachrymal  fistula. 

As  long  as  the  fistula  remains  open  the  patient  is  safe  from  any  new 
attack  of  inflammation.  But  if  the  fistula  closes  and  tears  reaccumulate 
in  the  sac,  recurrence  of  the  acute  dacryocystitis  may  ensue. 

Acute  dacryocystitis  consists  in  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  inflammation  leads 
to  purulent  disintegration  of  the  submucous  tissue  with  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  which  ruptures  externally.  Acute  dacryocystitis  is  accord- 
ingly a  phlegmon.  Chronic  dacryocystitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  in  which  the  purulent 
secretion  of  the  latter  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  only.  The  con- 
nection between  the  two  diseases  consists  in  the  fact  that  chronic  pre- 
cedes acute  dacryocystitis  and  gives  rise  to  it;  for  the  catarrhally 
inflamed  sac  is  filled  with  decomposed  secretion,  and  it  only  requires 
the  presence  of  a  small  defect  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sac  to  enable  the  micro-organisms  of  the  secretion  to 
penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue,  where  they  excite  suppuration 
and  cause  dacryocystitis. 

Treatment. — If  we  are  dealing  with  an  acute  dacryocystitis  in  its 
very  inception,  we  may  try  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  abscess. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  sedulously  express  the  fluid  from  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  inject  it  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  in  the  intervals  apply  a 
pressure  bandage,  which  constringes  it. 
43 
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If  the  inflammation  has  passed  the  initial  stage,  it  is  idle  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess;  besides,  the  methods  of  syring- 
ing, expression,  and  compression,  given  above,  could  not  be  employed, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  parts.  The  only 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  an  object 
which  is  best  attained  by  the  u&e  of  moist  and  warm  compresses.  As 
soon  as  fluctuation  makes  itself  apparent,  we  incise  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  that  portion  of  the  skin  beneath  which  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  can  be  made  out.  A  lachrymal  flstula  is  thus  artificially 
produced,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  and  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac  itself  are  discharged  externally.  This  is  kept  open  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  every  day,  until  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  secretion  that  exudes  has  lost 
its  purulent  character.  But  even  then  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  fistula 
to  close  at  once,  for  we  must  recollect  that  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  has 
preceded  the  acute  attack,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a  stricture 
present  in  the  nasal  duct.  So  long  as  this  is  present  the  fistula  will  not 
become  permanently  closed,  and  its  temporary  closure  might  result  in 
a  new  attack  of  acute  dacryocystitis.  Hence,  the  permeability  of  the 
nasal  duct  must  first  be  restored  by  treatment  with  sounds.  When  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  fistula  usually  closes  of  itself.  If  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  we  can  effect  a  closure  of  the  fistula  by  either 
refreshing  and  uniting  its  edges  or  by  cauterizing  them.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  a  permanent  state  of  perviousness  of  the  lachrymal 
channels  is  unattainable,  or  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  protracted  treatment  with  sounds,  we  proceed  to  extirpate  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

It  is  extremely  rare  for  the  lachrymal  gland  to  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Among  such 
diseases  belong:  1.  Inflammation  (dacryo-€tdenitis).  This  may  go  on  to  resolution; 
in  other  cases,  suppuration  of  the  gland  with  discharge  of  the  pus  externally  has  been 
observed,  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  remaining  afterward.  There  have  even  been 
described  cases  of  bilateral  dacryo-adenltis  which  ran  either  an  acute  or  more  fre- 
quently a  chronic  course;  some  of  these  cases  were  complicated  with  simultaneous 
swelling  of  the  parotid  or  other  salivary  glands  (Mikulicz's  disease;  see  §  135).  2.  Tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis  of  the  gland.  3.  Neoplasms,  including  carcinomata,  adenomata, 
cylindromata,  lymphomata,  chloromata,  sarcomata,  and  mixed  tumors  resembling  those 
of  the  parotid  gland.  4.  Cystoid  dilatation  of  a  duct  of  the  gland — a  condition  caUed 
dacryops.    5.  Atrophy  of  the  gland  in  xerophthalmus  (Arlt;  see  page  207). 

Extirpation  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland  is  performed  by  means  of  an  incision 
made  in  the  outer  part  of  the  previously  ^aved  eyebrow.  (It  is  made  here  in  order 
that  the  scar  shall  be  invisible  afterward.)  This  operation  is  done  particularly  in  cases 
of  degeneration  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  inferior  lachrymal  gland  is  extirpated  through  the  conjunctival  sac.  Aft^ 
everting  the  upper  lid  we  draw  down  the  retrotarsal  fold  with  the  forceps  and  inject 
some  cocaine  solution  beneath  the  temporal  half  of  the  fold.  Then  we  cut  the  latter 
longitudinally  with  the  scissors  as  far  as  the  outer  commissure.  If  now  we  separate 
the  edges  of  the  woimd  we  see  the  acini  of  the  gland  presenting,  and  can  readily  dissect 
them  out.  Since  the  acini  are  grouped  about  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  upper  ^and 
these  ducts  are  divided  at  the  same  time.  This  explains  the  marked  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion on  the  secretion  of  tears. 
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Removal  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland  is  done  in  6rder  to  reh'eve  a  troublesome 
epiphora,  when  other  measures  have  failed;  as,  for  example,  when  after  a  chronic 
dacryocystitis  the  permeability  of  the  nasal  duct  has  been  restored  by  soimding  and 
nevertheless  the  epiphora  continues,  or  when  as  a  result  of  extirpation  of  the  lachiymal 
sac  drainage  of  the  tears  in  the  regular  way  nas  become  impossible. 

Hence  I  am  accustomed  to  perform  extirpation  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland 
right  after  an  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  [In  the  opinion  of  many,  including 
the  translator,  this  is  not  often  necessary,  simple  extirpation  of  the  sac  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  troublesome  epiphora. — D.] 

In  the  puncta  there  can  be  frequently  made  out  a  change  of  position  of  such  a 
character  that  the  lower  punctum  is  tiuned  outward  (forward)  instead  of  looking 
upward  (everaian  of  the  punctum).  This  represents  the  very  first  stage  of  an  ectropion 
— a  condition  which  bears  within  itself  the  germ  for  its  own  development  (see  page 
644).  In  simple  eversion  of  the  punctum,  without  ectropion  proper,  the  epiphora 
can  be  relieved  by  slitting  the  canaliculus.  The  tube  is  thus  converted  into  an  open 
groove,  which  looks  backward  and  hence  dips  into  the  lacus  lacrimalis  and  takes  up 
the  tears.  Bowman  has  the  credit  of  showing  that  the  conduction  of  tears  is  not  in- 
juriously  affected  by  the  slitting  of  the  canaliculus.  If  this  operation  is  performed 
with  Weber's  knife  in  the  way  described  above,  it  affects  only  the  external  two  thirds 
of  the  canaliculus;  the  inner  third  of  the  latter  lies  beneath  (behind)  the  caruncle,  and 
remains  imopened.  Slitting  of  this  most  internal  part  would  be  possible  only  if  the 
caruncle  were  divided  at  the  same  time;  and  if  this  were  done,  the  cut  surfaces  that 
were  made  would  be  pretty  broad,  and  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  prevent  their  reunion. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  slitting,  the  divided  canalic- 
ulus is  usually  found  to  have  closed  up  again  on  the  following  day,  so  that  we  have  to 
introduce  the  conical  sound  and  thus  tear  apart  the  slightly  agglutinated  edges  of  the 
wound.  If  in  this  way  readhesion  is  prevented  at  the  outset,  the  cut  surfaces  become 
dothed  with  epithelium,  so  that  afterward  adhesion  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

In  both  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  contraction  and  even  obliteration  are  some- 
times observed,  the  consequence  of  which  is  also  epiphora.  The  most  frequent  cause 
giving  rise  to  these  conditions  is  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures 
due  to  sounding.  To  remove  them  we  must  endeavor  to  enter  the  canaliculus  with 
a  conical  sound  and  thus  dilate  it,  or,  if  necessary,  we  must  slit  it  up.  Occlusion  of 
the  canaliculi  may  also  be  produced  by  foreign  bodies  or  by  concretions.  The  latter  are 
of  a  gray  or  grayish-green  color  and  of  friable  or  hard  consistence,  and  prove  to  be  con- 
glomerated masses  consisting  of  a  fungus,  the  Streptothrix  Foersteri.  In  some  cases 
eystoid  dilatation  of  the  canaliculi  has  been  found.  Tliis  arises  from  an  obliteration  of  the 
canaliculus  at  both  extremities  and  the  accxmiulation  of  fluid  in  its  cavity,  so  that  the 
tube  is  gradually  distended  till  it  forms  a  cyst. 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the 
male  sex,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  more  frequent  use  which  the  former  makes  of  the 
lachrynud  apparatus.  Persons  having  the  bridge  of  the  nose  flattened  (flat  noses  and 
''saddle-noses,''  particularly  when  due  to  hereditary  syphilis)  also  are  predisposed  to 
this  affection. 

Sometimes  a  chronic  dacryocystitis  is  observed  even  in  new-bom  children  and 
this  may  actually  be  associated  with  perforation  and  the  formation  of  fistulse.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  a  belated  perforation  of  the  thin  diaphragm  of  mucous  membrane 
which  in  the  fetus  closes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  result  is  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  nasal  passages  and  hence  inflammation  of  the 
latter  (Rochon-Duvigneaud).  Usually  repeated  expression  of  the  lachrymal  sac  suf- 
fices' to  cure  the  disease;  if  not  we  must  make  the  nasal  duct  pervious  by  the  use  of 
sounds. 

Trachoma  and  tiiberculoeis  of  the  lachrymal  sac  occur  as  secondary  affections. 
The  latter  may  originate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  or  from  tuberculosis  (lupus) 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  lachrymal  sac  feels  very  much  thickened,  and  upon 
opening  it  we  find  its  inner  surface  lined  with  discolored  granulations  (cf.  page  193). 
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-  The  operation  of  sounding  can  be  performed  through  either  the  upper  or  lower 
canaliculus.  The  former  is  narrower,  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  have  to  turn  the 
Boimd  but  little  after  its  introduction  in  order  to  place  it  upright.  In  sounding  through 
the  lower  canaliculus,  the  soimd  must  be  tilted  so  as  to  be  turned  through  more  than 
a  right  angle,  but  the  canaliculus  is  wider.  Accordingly,  the  lower  canaliculus  is  usu- 
ally selected  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  narrow  canal  would  be  lacerated 
in  passing  sounds  of  a  higher  number.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  contraction 
or  obliteration  of  the  canal,  which  would  set  in  as  soon  as  the  sounding  was  stopped. 
The  soimd  can  also  be  introduced  and  carried  into  the  nose  through  a  canaliculus 
which  has  not  been  slit  up,  but  this  is  inadvisable,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  produc- 
ing injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned.  I  usually 
do  it  only  for  diagnostic  purposes  (for  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  stricture)  and 
then  employ  only  the  sounds  of  the  lowest  number,  which  can  be  readily  introduced 
even  through  a  canaliculus  that  has  not  been  slit  open.  Preliminary  slitting  of  the 
canaliculus  is  always  indicated  when  the  treatment  by  soimds  is  to  be  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  act  of  soimding  itself  requires  a  deft  hand  and  much  experience  for  which 
reason  it  ought  first  to  be  practiced  very  industriously  upon  the  cadaver.  Beginners 
in  soimding  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  tilting  the  sound  before  its  point  has  got 
into  the  lachrymal  sac.  We  then  feel  an  obstacle  opposing  the  downward  progress 
of  the  sound,  and  if  we  should  try  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  force  we  would  make 
a  false  passage.  That  the  sound  has  been  tilted  up  too  soon  is  recognized  from  the 
fact  that  when  it  is  set  vertical,  the  skin  beneath  the  canaliculus  is  drawn  along  with 
it  and  is  thrown  into  wrinkles.  We  shall  not  commit  this  mistake  if  we  avoid  tilting 
the  sound  until  we  distinctly  feel  through  its  point  the  firm  resistance  offered  by  the 
inner  osseous  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (the  lachrymal  bone).  The  obstacles  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  soimd  in  the  nasal  duct  may  be  actual  constrictions  of  the  duct, 
but  are  often  nothing  but  projecting  folds  in  which  the  sound  catches.  We  accord- 
ingly try  to  push  our  way  forward  by  sliding  the  point  of  the  soimd  sometimes  along 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  order  to  smooth  out  the  folds. 
Sometimes  we  can  pass  a  rather  thicker  sound  (No.  3)  more  readily  than  we  can 
the  thinnest  ones;  the  latter,  moreover,  are  more  apt  to  injure  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  that  we  get  beneath  it  and  make  a  false  passage.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  after  sounding  points  to  an  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  does  also  the 
striking  of  the  apex  of  the  sound  upon  bare  bone.  The  latter,  however,  can  also 
happen  without  the  mucous  membrane's  being  injured,  if,  for  example,  the  bone  has 
been  already  denuded  by  ulcerative  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct.  In  cases  of  this  kind  a  cure  can  not  usually  be  obtained  by  treatment 
with  sounds. 

When  finally  the  sound  has  been  passed  all  the  way  through,  it  is  felt  to  rest  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  most  persons  the  lamina  in  the  middle  of  the  sound 
then  lies  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow.  To  ascertain  the  position  of  the  sound 
more  precisely,  we  may  place  on  the  outside  a  second  sound  of  the  same  length  in  the 
direction  of  the  lachrymal  tract  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  laminse  of  the  two  sounds 
are  superimposed;  the  exterior  sound  then  shows  at  what  height  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  sound  that  we  have  introduced  stands. 

Treatment  by  sounds  must  be  kept  up  until  at  least  No.  4  of  Bowman's  sounds 
passes  with  ease.  Then  the  patient  may  be  instructed  how  to  pass  the  sound  upon 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  so  that  the  sounding  may  be  performed  from 
time  to  time  subsequently  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  contraction. 

The  long  duration  of  the  treatment  by  sounds  has  excited  a  desire  to  accomplish 
the  dilatation  of  the  strictures  rapidly  instead  of  gradually,  and  thus  shorten  the  treat- 
ment. This  can  be  done  either  by  Weber's  [or  Theobald's]  method  of  introducing 
very  thick  sounds  [Fig.  298,  d  and  e]  or  by  Stilling's  method  of  incising  the  strictures 
with  a  knife  designed  for  the  purpose  [Fig.  298,  g]^  or  by  a  combination  of  both  meth- 
od&    By  these  methods  of  treatment,  however,  solutions  of  continuity  are  made  in  the 
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mucous  membrane,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  fresh  cicatrices,  and  which  hence, 
after  a  period  of  apparent  cure,  entail  even  quicker  recurrences  than  usual.  Most 
ophthalmologists  therefore  prefer  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  strictures. 

Since  by  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  the  normal  drainage  of  tears  is  made 
forever  impossible  Toti  has  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  this  operation  that  of  dacryo-' 
q/8lorhinostomy.  The  medial  wall  of  the  sac  is  removed,  and  a  correq>onding)y 
large  gap  is  also  made  in  its  bony  substratimi  by  the  resection  of  a  piece  of  the 
lachrymal  bone  and  of  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Thus  the  lumen  of 
the  lachr3anal  sac  is  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  nasal  fossa,  into  which 
the  contents  of  the  sac  can  now  discharge,  though  passing  outside  of  the  nasal 
duct.  The  direct  result  of  the  operation  is  good  so  far  as  the  epiphora  is  concerned, 
but  further  experience  is  required  to  determine  the  permanence  of  the  result  and  the 
protection  that  the  operation  affords  against  infection  of  the  cornea  by  bacteria  from 
the  lachrymal  sac. 

Incision  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  done  hy  Petit*s  method,  for  the  performance  of 
which  Arlt  has  given  the  following  guides:  By  drawing  the  lids  to  the  outer  side  the 
internal  palpebral  ligament  is  put  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it  is  seen  through  the  skin 
of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  as  a  prominent  projection.  The  point  of  a  sharp  scalpel 
is  introduced  exactly  beneath  the  center  of  the  ligament.  The  back  of  the  knife  looks 
upward  and  the  knife  itself  is  held  so  that  its  handle  passes  through  the  middle  point 
of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit. 
The  knife  held  in  this  direction  is  thrust  vertically  in,  thus  penetrating  through  the 
skin  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  As  soon  as  we  feel  the  point  of  the 
knife  striking  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone)  we  no 
longer  push  it  forward,  but  depress  its  point  by  raising  the  handle  as  high  as  the  fore- 
head. If  now  the  knife  is  pushed  forward,  its  point  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
duct,  the  woimd  in  the  anterior  waU  of  the  lachrymal  sac  being  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged. After  withdrawing  the  knife  we  enlarge  the  wound  upward  and  downward, 
so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Incision  of  the  sac  was  formerly  done  in  order  to  introduce  corrosive  agejits 
into  it  and  thus  destroy  it.  This  procedure  is  now  replaced  by  that  of  extirpation  of 
the  sac.  Typical  incision  of  the  sac  I  scarcely  ever  do  now  except  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  cataract  operation  or  to  an  iridectomy.  In  these  cases  the  presence  of  a  dis^ised 
sac  is  very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk  of  infecting  the  woimd  in  the  eyeball. 
If,  therefore,  I  find  an  evident  chronic  dacryocystitis  with  abnormal  contents  in  the 
sac,  I  perform  extirpation  of  the  sac  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  on  the  eyeball. 
If,  however,  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  sac  is  abnormal,  but  there  is  only  the  suspicion  that  it  is  so,  I  content  my- 
self with  opening  the  sac,  washing  it  out  and  packing  it  off  with  iodoform  gauze  directly 
before  the  operation  on  the  eyeball.  When  after  the  wound  in  the  eyeball  heals  the 
gauze  is  taken  out  of  the  sac,  the  wound  in  the  latter  readheres  and  the  sac  performs 
its  function  as  before. 

Acute  dacryocystitis  almost  always  originates  from  a  chronic  dacryocystitis;  con- 
sequently the  patients  state  that  epiphora  has  existed  for  quite  a  long  time  before 
the  acute  inflammation,  which  they  often  call  by  the  name  of  er3rsipelas.  It  is  only 
in  very  rare  cases  that  a  caries  of  the  lachrymal  bone  gives  rise  to  acute  dacryocystitis. 
The  diagnosis  of  dacryocystitis  is  easy  to  make  from  the  situation  of  the  swelling, 
which  corresponds  to  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  A  characteristic  feature  is  that 
the  swelling  extends  up  but  little  above  the  inner  palpebral  ligament.  Swellings  which 
lie  mainly  above  the  palpebral  ligament  are  to  be  regarded  as  connected  not  with  the 
lachrymal  sac  but  mostly  with  the  frontal  sinus  (discharge  of  an  empyema  beneath 
the  skin).  It  is  the  exception  for  abscesses  of  other  kinds,  e.  g.,  a  furuncle  in  the  skin 
or  a  periostitic  abscess,  to  occur  in  this  spot.  The  spot  where  the  pus  breaks  through, 
however,  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  sac.  It  usually  Ues  be- 
neath, being  quite  a  distance  below  and  to  the  outside  of  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
pus  sinks  down  beneath  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  traveb  outward  along  the  inferior 
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margin  of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  along  this  is  attached  to  the  bone  by  rather 
firm  connective  tissue.  The  farther  the  pus  sinks  before  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
skin  the  longer  will  be  the  fistulous  canal  that  remains.  That  an  opening  in  the  skin 
which  Ues  far  below  and  to  the  outer  side  may  still  be  a  lachrymal  fistula  can  be  demon- 
strated by  our  being  able  to  push  a  sound  through  from  the  opening  into  the  lachrymal 
sac.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in  this,  we  inject  a  colored  liquid  from  the  canaliculus 
into  the  sac;  we  then  see  it  flow  out  again  by  the  orifice  of  the  fistula. 

Later  on  in  their  course,  lachrymal  fistulse  contract  and  sometimes  become  so 
minute  that  they  are  permeable  by  nothing  but  a  fine  bristle.  The  external  orifice 
of  these  capillary  fistulce,  as  they  are  called,  is  then  scarcely  visible  with  the  naked  eye. 
We  simply  notice  a  drop  of  clear  lachrymal  fluid  appearing  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  skin  beneath  the  lachrymal  sac;  it  is  only  upon  careful  examination  that  we  notice 
the  capillary  opening. 

Disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  find  expression  either 
under  the  form  of  epiphora  or  of  absence  of  the  tears.  Epiphora  is  an  exceedingly 
frequent  symptom  of  the  most  various  conditions,  and  is  either  based  upon  an  increase 
in  the  secretion  or  a  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  the  tears.  The  former  occurs  phys- 
iologically in  weeping,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  irritants  affecting  the 
terminal  expansion  of  the  trigeminus  and  its  vicinity.  Among  these  are  a  cold  wind, 
air  rendered  foul  by  smoke,  etc.,  foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  inflammations 
of  the  eye  and  its  adnexa,  affections  of  the  nose,  and  neuralgia  of  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Fiuthermore,  irritation  of  the  retina  by  strong  light 
causes  increased  tear  secretion.  Interference  with  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the 
nose  may  have  its  cause  either  in  interference  with  the  normal  closure  of  the  lid  or  in 
anomalies  of  the  lachrymal  passages.  Among  affections  producing  the  former  condi- 
tion are  to  be  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  shortening  or  ectropion  of  the  lids, 
notching  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  even  simple  eversion  of  the  lower  punctum;  to 
the  latter  belong  all  the  affections  of  the  lachrymal  channels  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  this  chapter.  In  old  people  it  is  an  extremely  common  thing  for  the  eyes  to  water 
especially  out  in  the  open  air  in  cold  weather,  without  there  being  any  discoverable 
lesion  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  tear  passages.  For  this  senile  epiphora  instillation  of 
the  coUyrium  adstringens  luteimi  [see  page  137]  is  the  best  remedy.  If  we  find  such 
an  epiphora  without  discoverable  cause  in  younger  persons,  there  is  probably  an  exces- 
sive irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  which  excites  increased  secretion 
of  tears  in  a  reflex  way.  So,  too,  pungent  odors,  such  as  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  horse- 
radish, etc.,  which  irritate  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  often  bring  the  tears  to  our  eyes;  and  lachrymation  is  likewise 
very  often  present  in  severe  coryza.  A  like  connection  also  exists  in  the  contrary  sense, 
in  that  a  bright  light  striking  upon  the  eye  excites  an  impulse  to  sneeze,  as  is  observed 
especially  in  children  with  photophobia,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  open  their  eyes 
for  purposes  of  examination.  In  cases  of  epiphora  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be 
found,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  nose  carefully  and  treat  it  according-  to  the 
indications. 

The  opposite  condition,  namely,  abolition  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  is  extremely 
rare.  It  is  found  in  xerophthalmus,  in  consequence  of  occlusion  of  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  lachrymal  gland;  also  in  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  and  in  facial  paralysiB 
when  the  lesion  is  situated  very  high  up  in  the  nerve.  It  is  hence  supposed  that  the 
fibers  destined  for  the  innervation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  start  from  the  brain  along 
with  the  facial,  and  nm  with  the  nervous  petrosus  superficialis  major  to  the  nasal 
ganglion  of  the  trigeminus,  by  the  second  branch  of  which  they  reach  the  lachrymal 
gland  through  the  nervus  subcutaneus  make  (Goldzieher).  A  purely  nervous  disturb- 
ance lies  at  the  bottom  of  those  cases  in  which  persons  declare  that  formerly  they  wept 
a  good  deal,  but  that  for  a  long  time  past  they  have  not  been  able  to  weep,  even  when 
very  much  distressed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
DISTURBANCES  OF  MOTILITY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

122.  The  ocular  muscles  are  distinguished  into  extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic. The  latter,  also  called  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Of  these  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  later;  at  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
extrinsic  muscles.  These  are  six  in  number,  four  straight  and  two 
oblique. 

The  four  straight  muscles  are  the  rectus  medialis  sive  intemus, 
lateralis  sive  extemus,  superior,  and  inferior.  All  four  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  along  the  bony  circumference  of  the 
foramen  opticum  {F,  Fig.  299),  and  from  this  point  run  forward,  di- 
verging as  they  go.  They  thus  boimd  a  funnel-shaped  space,  the  mus- 
cular funnel  (t  t)  [see  also  Figs.  301-304],  the  apex  of  which  lies  at  the 
foramen  opticum,  while  the  eyeball  forms  its  base  and  the  optic  nerve 
(o)  runs  along  its  axis.  The  external  and  internal  recti  muscles  {i  and 
e)  are  inserted  into  the  sclera  to  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea; 
the  superior  rectus  (su)  has  its  insertion  («i)  above,  the  inferior  rectus 
below  the  cornea.  The  attachment  is  effected  by  means  of  short  tendons, 
which  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  and  become  fused  with  the  sclera, 
which  in  this  way  is  thickened  in  its  most  anterior  portion. 

The  two  oblique  ocular  muscles  are  the  obliquus  superior  and  in- 
ferior. Their  course  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  straight 
muscles.  The  superior  oblique  {os,  Fig.  299)  also  arises  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  optic  foramen  and  runs  forward  upon  the  upper  and  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  trochlea,  before  reaching  which  it  passes 
into  its  tendon.  The  trochlea  itself  (T,  Figs.  299  and  300)  lies  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  consists  of  a 
firm  fibrous  loop  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  carried 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  glide  up  and  down  in  it.  After  travers- 
ing the  trochlea,  the  tendon  bends  backward  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
passes  beneath  the  superior  rectus  to  the  eyeball.  Here  it  spreads  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  is  inserted  in  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeball 
about  in  the  vertical  meridian  and  behind  the  equator  (os,  Fig.  299). 

The  inferior  oblique  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  near 
its  inner  extremity  (<n,  Fig.  300).  From  here  it  runs  upward  and  out- 
ward [beneath  the  inferior  rectus]  and  arrives  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
eyeball,  into  which  it  is  inserted  about  in  the  horizontal  meridian  and 
also  behind  the  equator  (oi,  Fig.  299). 

The  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  before  reaching  the  sclera  must 
pass  through  the  fascia  of  Tenon  (fascia  bulbi)  which  siu-rounds  the  eye- 
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ball.  In  the  spot  where  a  tendon  of  the  muscle  perforates  the  fascia, 
the  latter  does  not  present  a  similar  aperture,  but  is  reflected  back- 
ward upon  the  tendon  (e  and  e^^  Fig.  1).  It  ensheathes  the  tendon 
and  further  back  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  which  envelops  the  mus- 
cle itself.     By  these  '*  lateral  invaginaiions/'  therefore,  the  tendons  are 

connected  with  Tenon's  capsule — 
a  fact  which  is  of  importance  with 
regard  to  the  operation  for  squint. 
The  innervation  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  accomplished  by  three 
nerves.  The  oculo-motor  nerve 
supplies  the  internal,  superior,  and 
inferior  recti,  and  also  the  inferior 
oblique.  Moreover,  the  levator 
palpebrsB  superioris  and  the  inte- 
rior muscles  of  the  eye,  namely,  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary 
muscle,  are  innervated  by  it.  The 
abducens  nerve  is  reserved  for  the 
external  rectus,  the  trochlear  nerve 
for  the  superior  oblique.  The  nu- 
clei for  the  three  nerves  supplying 
the  eye  muscles  lie  [beneath  the 
aqueduct  and]  upon  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  [See  Fig.  316.] 
The  movements  of  the  eyeball 
take  place  freely  in  all  directions  as 
in  a  ball-and-socket  joint  (arthro- 
dia).  The  movements  are  performed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  eyeball,  as 
a  whole,  undergoes  no  change  of 
place;  it  simply  rotates  about  a 
center  of  movement  which  corre- 
sponds approximately  to  the  center 
of  the  eye. 
We  can  imagine  all  movements  of  the  eyeball  resolved  into  compo- 
nents which  correspond  to  three  primary  axes.  These  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other  and  cross  at  the  center  of  movement.  One  of  these  is 
vertical ;  the  movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  eye — that  is,  the  movement  to  right  and  left,  or  to  the  out- 
side (abduction)  and  inside  (adduction).  The  frontal  axis  (/  /,  Fig.  299), 
runs  from  right  to  left  and  the  movements  that  correspond  to  it  are 
those  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  eyeball.  The  sagittal  axis  (s  s, 
Fig.  299)  runs  from  before  backward,  and  coincides  with  the  line  of  vision. 
The  movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  known  under  the  name  of 


Fig.  299. — Horizontal  Section  through  the 
Orbit  (Schematic).    Natural  sise. 

The  apex  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  fora- 
men opticum,  F.  The  external  wall  of  the  orbit 
does  not  reach  as  far  forward  as  the  internal,  eo 
that  its  anterior  margin.  A,  lies  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  At  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit  is 
shown  the  trochlea,  T,  which  in  reality  lies  in  the 
upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  hence 
would  not  be  met  with  in  the  cross  section  of  the 
orbit  that  is  here  represented .  The  external  rectus, 
e,  and  the  internal  rectus,  i,  bound  the  muscular 
funnel,  1 1.  A  portion  of  the  superior  rectus  («m) 
is  cut  away  to  show  the  optic  nerve,  o.  «i  is  the 
insertion  of  the  superior  rectus  upon  the  eyeball, 
lying  oblique  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  08\  is 
the  fan-shaped  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique,  o«;  oi,  the  line  of  insertion  of 
the  Inferior  oblique.  /  /  is  the  frontal,  s  s  the 
sagittal  axis  of  the  eyeball. 
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wheel  rotation  [torsion]  of  the  eyeball;  by  virtue  of  them  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eyeball  is  inclined  outward  or  inward. 

A  simple  action — simple  in  the  sense  of  rotating  the  eyeball  about 
only  one  of  the  three  primary  axes — belongs  only  to  the  internal  and 
external  recti,  which  act  merely  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  outward. 
The  action  of  the  other  four  ocular  muscles  is  a  complicated  one,  and  if 
we  seek  to  determine  the  axes  about  which  they  actually  rotate  the  eye- 
ball, we  find  that  these  do  not  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  three  pri- 
mary axes.  Fig.  305 
represents  schematically 
the  action  of  these  mus- 
cles decomposed  into  its 
components. 

The  superior  rectus 
runs  from  the  apex  of  the 
orbit  not  only  forward, 
but  alao  a  little  outward, 
in  order  to  reach  the  eye- 
ball. Its  direction,  hence, 
does  not  coincide  exactly 
with  the  sagittal  axis  of 
the  eye,  but  forms  with 
it  an  angle,  directed 
backward  and  inward 
(Figs.  299  and  312  A). 
Hence,  as  its  insertion 
falls  in  front  of  the  center 
of  rotation  of  the  eye,  it 
will  not  only  elevate  the 
latter,  but  aJso  adduct  it, 
too.  For  the  same  rea- 
son it  also  so  rolls  the 
eye  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  vertical  meridian 
tilts  inward  [intorsion]. 

The  inferior  rectus  likewise  deviates  somewhat  to  the  outside  in  its 
course  forward.  Hence,  besides  lowering  the  eye,  it  has  an  adducting 
action.  Fiu-thermore,  it  so  rolls  the  eye  that  the  upper  end  of  the  verti- 
cal meridian  tilts  outward  [extorsion]. 

To  learn  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  we  have  merely  to  con- 
sider that  section  of  it  which  lies  between  trochlea  and  eyeball;  the  troch- 
lea being,  so  to  speak,  the  physiological  origin  of  the  muscle.  Its  action 
primarily  consists  in  rolling  the  eye,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical 
meridian  tilts  inward.  Since,  furthermore,  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
half  of  the  eye,  and  this  insertion  lies  below  the  trochlea  (os.  Fig.  300), 
the  posterior  half  of  the  eye  is  raised  and  the  cornea  consequently  de- 
pressed when  it  contracts.      The  superior  oblique  also  produces  abduction 


Fig.  300. — Anterior  Orifice  or  the  Orbit  with  tkb 
Etbball.    Natural  aise. 

The  tendons  of  the  four  recti  musclee  are  out  o£F  near  their 
insertion  upon  the  eyeball,  but  the  inferior  obligue,  oi,  and  the 
tendon,  o«,  of  the  superior  oblique  are  left  entire.  The  latter 
comes  out  from  the  loop  of  the  trochlea,  T.  To  the  temporal 
side  of  the  trochlea  lies  the  supra-orbital  notch,  t,  and  somewhat 
to  the  outside  of  this  there  is  a  foramen,  t'l,  which  is  not  regularly 
present,  for  a  branch  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  In  this  case  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  fi,  is  also  abnormally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct foramina,  c  is  the  orifice  of  the  svgomatico-facial  canal,  >l 
is  the  lachrymal  fossa.  Comparison  witn  Fig.  295  shows  that  the 
orbit  represented  in  the  former  is  much  lower  than  the  one  here 
depicted,  but  is  broader  in  the  horisontal  direction. 
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of  the  eye,  since  it  is  inserted  behind  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  eye 
(Fig.  299,  os),  and  in  its  contraction  draws  the  posterior  half  of  the  eye 
inward,  so  that  the  cornea  goes  outward.  The  superior  oblique  accord- 
ingly acts  to  roll  [intort],  depress,  and  abduct  the  eye. 

The  inferior  oblique  accomplishes  a  torsion  of  the  eye  opposite  to 
that  effected  by  the  superior  oblique — i.  e.,  a  torsion  in  which  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  outward.    Since  its  origin 


Fio.  301. 


IilB. 


[FiOB.  301-304. — Frozen  Frontax.  Sections  or  Lkvt  Obbit  bbkn  fbom  bkvobx. 
(After  Dwight  from  Norris  and  Oliver.) 

FiQ.  301. — Section  about  12  mm.  behind  globe.  <S.  R.,  superior  rectus;  L.  P.,  levator;  S.  O^  raperior 
oblique;  Jn.  R.,  internal  rectus;  Inf.  R.,  inferior  rectus;  E.  R.,  external  rectus;  O.  N^  optic  nerve; 
F.  ^..frontal  nerve;  Inf.  O.  N.,  infra-orbital  nerve;   6<A,  sixth  nerve. 

Fig.  302. — Section  about  5  mm.  behind  globe.    Letters  as  in  preceding  figure* 

FiQ.  303. — Section  about  3  mm.  in  front  of  back  of  globe.  Letters  as  before. — 5. 0.  AT.,  supraporbitAl 
nerve. 

FiQ.  304. — Section  near  equator  of  globe.  Letters  as  before. — Inf,  O.,  inferior  oblique.  L.  S.,  lach- 
rymal sac. — D.l 

in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lies  below  its  insertion  upon  the  posterior  half 
of  the  eyeball  (oi,  Fig.  300),  it  draws  this  half  downward  and  thus  ele- 
vates the  cornea.  Furthermore,  since  it  draws  the  posterior  half  of  the 
eyeball  inward,  it  abducts  the  eye.  The  action  of  the  inferior  oblique  is 
accordingly  to  roll  [extort],  elevate,  and  abduct  the  eyeball. 

If  we  call  muscles  which  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  ways  about  one 
of  the  main  axes  antagonists ,  the  muscles  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 
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The  internal  and  external  recti  rotate  the  eye  about  the  vertical  axis 
exclusively  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  perfect  antagonists. 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  ways  about 
the  frontal  axis  (to  produce  elevation  and  depression)  and  about  the 
sagittal  axis  (to  produce  torsion) ,  and  to  this  extent  are  antagonists;  but 
both  act  as  adductors. 

The  superior  and  inferior  obliques  rotate  the  eye  in  opposite  directions 
about  the  sagittal  axis  (to  produce  torsion)  and  the  frontal  axis  (to  ele- 
vate and  depre^),  act- 
ing thus  as  antagonists; 

but  both  act  alike  to  pro-  l  I 

duce  abduction.  T         I 

It  is  but  rarely  the  •*••' ^     -^ 

case  that  one  muscle  alone 
acts  in  eflfecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  eye 
is  carried  straight  out  or 
straight  in  from  the  pri- 
mary position,  in  which 
event  simply  the  external 
or  internal  rectus  acts. 
But  in  all  other  move- 
ments of  the  eye  two  or 
even  three  of  the  eye 
muscles  always  take  part. 
Thus  in  movements  of 
adduction  the  superior 
and  inferior  recti  come 
into  play  along  with  the 
internal  rectus.  The  su- 
perior rectus  and  the  in- 
ferior oblique  both  take 
part  in  elevation,  the  in- 
ferior rectus  and  the  su- 
perior oblique  in  depres- 
sion. Torsion  of  the  eye- 
ball, such  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  vertical  merid- 
ian is  tilted  inward,  may  be  produced  by  the  superior  oblique  or  superior 
rectus,  torsion  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  inferior  oblique  or  inferior 
rectus.  [Probably  in  every  movement  of  the  eye,  including  simple  adduction 
and  abduction,  from  three  to  five  muscles  take  part,  some  acting  directly, 
others  serving  to  steady  the  eye  in  its  course  (p.  690). — D.] 

When  we  look  with  both  eyes  the  muscles  of  one  eye  work  with 
those  of  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  visual  lines  of  the  two  eyes  in- 
tersect in  the  object  of  fixation.     To  effect  this  the  eyes  either  both 


Depression 

Fig.  305. — Schematic  Plan   Showtnq  thb   Action   of  tbb 
OcuLAB  MuscLss.     (After  Marques.) 

The  action  of  each*  muscle  is  shown  by  arrows,  which 
represent  this  action  as  decomposed  into  its  components,  accord- 
ing to  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  The  components  represent- 
ing torsion  are  drawn  on  the  outer  circle  and  indicate  with  their 
apices  the  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian,  when  the  upper 
end  of  the  latter  has  been  tilted  by  the  muscle  inward  or  out- 
ward, as  the  two  dotted  lines  crossing  in  the  center  of  the  figure 
represent.  [The  curved  arm,  in  other  words,  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  and  the  amount  of  tilting. 
— D.]_  The  inferior  oblique,  in  accordance  with  its  elevating  ac- 
tion, is  drawn  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  outer  circle,  and  the  supe- 
rior oblique,  because  of  its  depressing  action,  is  drawn  on  the 
lower  rim.  There  are  shown  oy  this  plan:  (1)  That  the  action 
of  the  rectus  medialis  and  rectus  lateralis  alone  is  simple,  that  of 
all  the  other  muscles  being  made  up  of  the  three  components. 
(2)  That  for  all  movements,  except  the  purely  lateral  ones,  three 
muscles  act  in  concert.  (3)  That  when  this  occurs,  two  out  of 
the  three  components  of  each  muscle  are  in  large  part  nullified, 
because  opposed  by  those  of  other  muscles,  so  that  in  general 
onlv  the  third  set  of  components,  which  have  the  same  direction 
and  hence  act  as  if  added  together,  come  into  play.  [See  also 
page  690.— D] 
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306. — Projbction    of   Retinal    Image 
Extern  ALX.T. 


move  in  the  same  direction  (i.  e.,  both  to  the  right,  both  up,  etc.)  [paral- 
lel movements]  or  both  move  so  as  to  produce  convergence  or  diver- 
gence [disjunctive  movements].  [For  both  classes  of  movements  and  the 
muscles  by  which  they  are  effected,  see  pages  691  and  692. — D.] 

This  association  of  the  eye  movements  is  regulated  by  the  associa- 
tion centers,  which  are  centers  of  a  higher  order  than  the  nerve  nuclei. 
According  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  innervate  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  of  one  eye  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  other. 

The  internal  rectus  of  the  right 
eye,  for  example,  may  be  set  into 
action  at  the  same  time  with  the 
internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  so 
that  a  movement  of  convergence 
takes  place;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  act  in  concert 
with  the  external  rectus  of  the 
left  eye,  so  that  both  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  left. 
123.  Orientation. — Orientation  in  space — i.  e.,  the  ascription  of 
objects  seen  to  the  place  where  they  actually  belong — is  effected  in  the 
following  way:  The  objects  of  the  external  world  form  images  upon  the 
retina.  To  find  the  situation  of  the  retinal  image  of  any  object  what- 
ever, we  only  need  draw  a  line  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through 
the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  (fc,  Fig.  306),  since  those  rays  that  pass 
through  the  nodal  point  (principal  rays)  pass  unrefracted  to  the  retina. 
Thus  the  image  of  the  object  of  fixa- 
tion, o  (Fig.  306),  lies  at  fc  (the  fovea 
centralis).  Objects,  such  as  o,,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  point  of  fixation, 
throw  their  image  above  the  fovea 
centralis,  at  bi]  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  o„  lying  above  the  point  of 
fixation  has  its  image  at  b^  beneath 
the  fovea.  We  ourselves  judge  of  the 
place  in  which  an  object  is  by  following 
out  a  reverse  process.  We  refer  the 
object  to  the  extremity  of  a  line  which 
passes  outward  from  the  retinal  image 
and  through  the  nodal  point.  This  process  for  determining  the  place 
of  external  objects,  which  is  learned  by  experience,  is  called  projection 
(of  the  retinal  images  outward).  By  virtue  of  it  we  see  the  objects  in 
the  outer  world  arranged  side  by  side  just  as  their  images  are  upon  our 
retina,  only  in  reverse  order;  whatever  forms  an  image  to  the  right  of 
the  point  of  fixation,  is  seen  upon  the  left  of  the  latter,  etc.  We  are 
thus  informed  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  position  of  objects  rela- 
tive to  each  other  (objective  orientation).     But  for  perfect  orientation 


Fig.  307. — Binoculab  Single  Vision. 
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it  is  further  requisite  that  we  should  assign  to  its  correct  situation  in 
space  the  whole  mosaic  of  images  that  we  project  from  our  retina  into 
the  outside  world,  and  which  is  already  properly  constructed  as  far  as 
the  relation  of  its  own  parts  to  each  other  is  concerned.  Not  till  we 
do  this  can  we  have  any  conception,  corresponding  to  the  real  state  of 
things;  a  conception,  that  is,  of  the  position  of  objects  not  only  with 
reference  to  each  other  but  also  with  reference  to  our  own  body  (sub^ 
jective  orientation).  Such  subjective  orientation  depends  upon  our 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  our  own  body  in  space,  and  of 
the  position  which  the  eyes  occupy  in  our  body.  The  former  is  accom- 
plished by  virtue  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  the  latter  by  the  muscu- 
lar sensations  which  originate  in  the  ocular  muscles,  and  which  inform 
us  how  our  eyes  are  directed  with  relation  to  our  body.  By  means  of 
subjective  and  objective  orientation  together,  we  are  able  to  recognize 
correctly  the  absolute  position  in  space  of  any  object  that  we  see. 


Fio.  308  A. — Homonymous  Double  Imaqbs. 


^  L 

FiQ.  303  B. — Crossed  Double  Images. 


As  a  rule,  we  see  with  both  eyes  at  once,  these  being  so  placed  by 
means  of  their  associated  movements  that  their  visual  lines  cross  in 
the  object  looked  at — i.  e.,  we  *'fix"  [or  '* sight"]  the  object  with  both. 
The  object  o  (Fig.  307)  then  forms  an  image  in  the  fovea  centralis  (/ 
and  /,)  in  both  eyes.  An  object,  Oj,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  point 
of  fixation,  would  cast  an  image  at  h  and  6i,  to  the  right  of  the  fovea 
in  both  eyes,  and  in  both  eyes,  moreover,  equally  far  to  the  right  of  it. 
These  images,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are  situated  on  symmetrically 
disposed  spots  of  the  two  retinae,  are,  according  to  the  law  of  projec- 
tion, located  by  both  eyes,  at  the  same  point  of  the  outer  world  (o,  Oi, 
etc.),  and  hence  are  seen  single  {binocular  single  vision). 

Interference  with  binocular  single  vision  is  manifested  by  binocular 
4iplopiay  which  makes  its  appearance  when  the  visual  axis  of  one 
eye  deviates  from  the  object  of  fixation.  For  example,  the  right  eye, 
R  (Fig.  308  A),  sights  the  point,  o,  while  the  visual  axis,  g,  of  the  left  eye, 
L,  deviates  inward,  because  the  eye  has  a  convergent  squint.  The 
point,  Of  then  forms  an  image  at  the  fovea,  /,  in  the  right  eye,  but  in  the 
left  if  forms  an  image  at  b  to  the  right  of  the  fovea,  A.    With  the  right 
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eye  the  object  is  seen  in  its  right  place,  o.  With  the  left  eye,  too,  the 
object  would  be  seen  at  a  point  opposite  the  retinal  image,  6,  that  is, 
in  its  proper  situation,  o,  and  hence  would  be  seen  single  with  binocu- 
lar vision,  if  the  person  possessing  such  an  eye  were  not  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  left  eye  is  directed.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  deviation  of  this  eye  inward,  but  has  the  idea  that,  like  the  right, 
it  has  its  visual  axis  adjusted  for  the  object.  He  therefore  expects  the 
image  of  the  object  to  be  at  the  fovea  in  the  left  eye  as  well  as  in  the 
right.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  image,  6,  lies  to  the  right 
of  the  fovea,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  object,  o,  has  become  dis- 
placed toward  the  left — that  is,  to  o^ — since  he  knows  from  former 
experience  that  all  objects  situated  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  fixation 
throw  their  images  to  the  right  of  the  fovea.  In  this  case,  accordingly, 
the  subjective  orientation  is  not  correct;    the  entire  mosaic  of  retinal 

images  in  the  left  eye  is  located 
in  space  too  far  to  the  left,  be- 
cause the  person  who  has  such 
an  eye  has  an  erroneous  impres- 
'\  sion  in  regard  to  the  way  in 

^V^v        ^  which  it  is  placed  in  his  head 

ij /^rj^Oi^      (Nagel,  Alfred  Graefe). 

j  \^     vZ^  '^^®   double   images   that 

\  have  been  here  selected  as  an 

\  example  are  known  as  homony- 

\  mous,  because  the  image,  o,  seen 


\! 


\ 


upon  the  right  side  belongs  to 
^  the  right  eye  and  the  one,  Oj, 

Fio.  309.-DOUBLE  Images,  with  DirrawcNc.         Seen  on  the  left  belongs  to  the 
IN  Level.  left  eye.    In  practice  this  fact 

is  determined  by  covering,  for  a 
moment,  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  asking  the  patient  which 
of  the  two  images  in  each  case  disappears.  We  can  also  place  a  colored 
glass  before  one  eye  and  have  the  patient  tell  which  of  the  two  images 
is  colored,  and  which  appears  of  its  natural  hue*  Homonymous  double 
images  depend,  as  the  preceding  demonstration  shows,  upon  imdue 
convergence  of  the  eyes. 

Heteronymous  or  crossed  double  images  are  produced  when  there  is 
a  relative  divergence  of  the  eyes.  In  Fig.  308  B  the  left  eye,  L,  deviates 
outward.  The  image  of  the  point,  o,  therefore  falls  to  the  left  of  the 
fovea,  /i,  at  6,  for  which  reason  the  object  itself  is  erroneously  seen  at 
o„  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  fixation,  o.  In  this  case  the  left  image 
corresponds  to  the  right  eye,  while  the  right  image  corresponds  to 
the  left  eye. 

A  difference  in  the  level  of  the  double  images  occurs  when  the  eyes 
themselves  stand  on  different  levels.  In  Fig.  309  the  eyes  are  repre- 
sented as  behind  each  other  instead  of  side  by  side.     The  right,  R^ 
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sights  the  object  correctly,  but  the  left  eye,  L,  is  deviated  upward. 
Hence,  the  image,  6,  of  the  point,  o,  falls  above  the  fovea,  /j,  in  the 
left  eye,  and  the  person  who  has  such  an  eye  imagmes,  because  he 
believes  that  the  eye  is  correctly  placed,  that  he  sees  the  point,  o,  at 
Oj,  below  its  true  situation,  since  when  the  eyes  are  correctly  placed 
all  objects  situated  below  the  visual  plane  cast  their  images  upon  the 
upper  half  of  the  retina.  The  image  which  stands  lower,  therefore,  al- 
ways belongs  to  the  eye  which  stands  higher,  and  vice  versa. 

Double  images  may  also  be  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  their  upper 
or  lower  extremities  are  approximated.  This  is  the  case  when  one  of 
the  two  eyes  has  undergone  a  rotation  about  its  sagittal  axis  and  the 
other  has  not.  In  Fig.  310  A,  R  and  L  represent  the  posterior  halves 
of  the  two  eyes  seen  from  behind  and  imagined  to  be  transparent,  so 


B 


1 


d 


w 


Fig.  310. — Doublb  Images  with  Gbuquttt. 


that  the  inverted  image  of  an  arrow  is  seen  as  it  is  situated  upon  the 
retina.  In  the  right  eye  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina,  v  v,  really 
does  stand  vertical,  but  in  the  left  eye  (vi  v^)  it  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
clined. The  image  of  a  vertically  directed  arrow  is  also  vertical  in  the 
two  retinae;  hence,  in  the  right  eye  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  me- 
ridian, but  in  the  left  eye  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  vertical  meridian, 
because  this  is  inclined.  Since,  now,  the  left  eye  has  been  previously 
accustomed  to  consider  as  vertical  only  those  objects  the  images  of 
which  coincide  with  the  vertical  meridian,  it  will  consider  the  arrow 
as  having  an  oblique  position.  Hence,  two  images  of  the  arrow 
are  seen  (Fig.  310  B,  w  and  s),  of  which  that  belonging  to  the  left 
eye  stands  obliquely. 

When  there  is  binocular  double  vision,  the  two  images  do  not  look 
alike;  one  is  more  distinct  than  the  other,  and  is  hence  known  as  the 
true  image,  in  contradistinction  to  the  apparent  image.    The  true  image 
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is  the  one  that  corresponds  to  the  eye  that  sights  the  object.  It  is 
therefore  seen  in  its  right  place,  and,  moreover,  is  seen  clearly,  because 
it  is  perceived  by  the  fovea.  The  apparent  image  belongs  to  the  deviat- 
ing eye.  It  is  less  distinct  than  the  image  of  the  other  eye,  because  it 
is  perceived  by  a  peripheral  spot  of  the  retina;  moreover,  it  is  seen  in 
the  wrong  pWce,  so  that  the  patient,  if  he  tries  to  reach  out  to  it,  reaches 
to  one  side  of  it — hence  apparent  or  false  image. 

A  condition  to  be  rigorously  differentiated  from  binocular  diplopia  is 
monocular  diplopia.  The  former  depends  upon  the  fact  that  though 
there  is  but  one  image  of  the  object  cast  upon  each  one  of  the  two  ret- 
inae, it  is  not  thrown  upon  spots  that  are  similarly  situated;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  due  to  the  formation  of  two  images  of  the  same  object  upon  one 

retina.    Binocular  diplopia,  there- 
jlsiip  fore,  disappears  at  once  when  one 

eye  is  shut,  while  monocular  di- 
plopia persists,  although  but  one 
eye — that  is,  the  one  which  sees 
double — is  open.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  most  certain  differential  sign 
between  the  two  kinds  of  diplo- 
pia. The  cause  of  monocular  di- 
plopia is  either  an  anomalous 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  or 
the  presence  of  a  double  pupillary 
opening.  The  former  represents 
one  form  of  irregular  astigmatism 
(see  §  147),  and  has  its  seat  either 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  It 
occurs  particularly  in  subluxation 
of  the  lens  [being  then  due  not  to  astigmatism  but  to  a  sort  of  pris- 
matic action] — (see  page  528).  In  incipient  cataract  also  monocular 
diplopia  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  refracting  power  of  the 
different  sectors  of  the  lens,  although  in  this  case  monocular  polyopia 
(see  page  501)  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  A  double  pupillary 
opening  produces  diplopia  when  the  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  distance 
at  which  the  object  of  fixation  is  placed.  It  is  most  frequently  found  as 
a  consequence  of  iridodialysis. 

The  lines  of  insertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  are  situated  at  unequal  distances 
from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  usually,  too,  are  not  quite  concentric  with  it.  More- 
over, they  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical  in  their  relation  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
meridians.  The  mean  variations  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  lines  of  insertion  are 
shown  as  accurately  as  possible  in  Fig.  311,  which  represents  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eyeball  projected  upon  a  plane.  In  it  are  marked  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  insertion 
from  the  cornea  in  millimetres,  as  I  have  found  them  from  the  mean  of  a  great  number 
of  measurements. 

The  muscles  are  smrounded  by  fascia  which  are  continuous  anteriorly  with  Tenon's 
capsule  at  the  spot  where  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  tendons  of  the  muscles.  Lateral 
prolongations  of  the  fascise  unite  the  muscles  together,  and  also  pass  from  them  to  the 


Rinf, 

Fig.  311. — Lines    of   Insertion    of   the   Four 

Recti  Muscles  projected  upon  a  Plane. 

Natural  sise. 
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bony  wall  of  the  orbit.  By  means  of  this  system  of  fascise  pervading  the  orbit,  the 
contents  of  the  latter  are  fixed  in  place.  It  is  owing  to  them  that  the  eye  does  not 
leave  its  place  when  performing  its  movements,  but  turns  about  a  fixed  center.  The 
continuations  of  the  fascise,  passing  from  the  muscles  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  act  as 
a  sort  of  restraining  apparatus  [check  ligaments]  which  prevent  extreme  excursions 
of  the  eyeball  (Merkel,  Motais).  They  are  most  strongly  developed  upon  the  internal 
and  external  recti  (fi  and  /e,  Fig.  284).  The  levator  j^pebrse  superioris,  too,  which 
is  associated  in  action  with  the  superior  rectiis,  is  united  to  it  directly  by  bands  of 
fascia  [See  page  618].  , Furthermore,  bands  of  fascia  pass  from  the  levator  to  the  skin 
of  the  upper  lid  and  also  to  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  so  that  these  structures  follow 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  lid  when  these  are  elevated.  An  anal- 
ogous apparatus  comes  into  play  when  the  eyeball  is  depressed,  bands  of  fascia  nmning 
from  the  inferior  rectus  into  the  lower  lid  and  to  the  lower  retrotarsal  fold  [See  page  618]. 


c 
s 


Fio.  312. — Method  of  Action  of  the  Superior  Rectus. 

A,  in  looking  straight  forward;  B,  in  abduction;  G.  in  adduction;  S  Su  sagittal  axis  of  motion; 

O  Gi,  visual  axis. 

In  the  case  of  muscles  whose  method  of  action  is  complicated  (and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  pair,  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles),  the  effect  of  the  individual 
components  of  which  the  total  action  is  made  up  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
position  which  the  eyeball  happens  to  occupy.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  explain 
how  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus.  When  the  eye  is  looking  straight  forward, 
so  that  its  visual  line  coincides  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  motion,  S  Si  (Fig.  312  A),  the 
plane  of  action  of  the  superior  rectus  forms  with  both  the  visual  and  the  sagittal  axis 
an  angle  of  about  23^ — this  angle  having  its  branches  directed  backward.  Conse- 
quently, the  muscle,  besides  causing  an  elevation  of  the  eye,  also  adducts  and  rolls 
[intorts]  it.  If  now  the  eye  is  turned  out  23®  (Fig.  312  B),  the  plane  of  action  of  the 
muscle  coincides  with  the  visual  plane,  G  G^.  Then  the  action  of  the  muscle  will  be 
simply  one  of  elevation,  since  the  other  two  components  disappear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  the  eye  is  turned  inward,  the  more  do  the  two  components  of  adduction  and 
torsion  preponderate.  They  would  reach  their  maximiun  if  the  eyeball  could  be  turned 
far  enough  inward  for  its  visual  axis,  G  G,,  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
muscle  (Fig.  312  C);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  elevation  would  then  have 
become  reduced  to  nothing.  In  like  fashion,  the  action  of  the  individual  components 
can  be  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  eye  for  every  other  ocular  muscle  as  soon 
as  the  course  that  it  takes  is  acciu^tely  known.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the 
diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  failure  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  being 
44 
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particularly  marked  in  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  components  of  its  action, 
according  to  the  different  way  in  which  the  eye  is  directed. 

[Actions  of  the  Eye  Muscles ;  Monocular  Movements.— Each  eye  muscle 
except  the  internal  and  the  external  rectus  has  a  main  and  a  subsidiary  action,  as  foUo^'s: 


MA.IN  Action 
Superior  Moves  eye  up;  action  increases 

Rectus  as  eye  is  tiu*ned  out;  becomes  nil 

when  eye  is  turned  in. 

Moves  e3re  up;  action  increases 
as  e3re  is  turned  in;  becomes  nil 
when  eye  is  tiuned  out. 

Moves  eye  down ;  action  in- 
creases as  eye  is  tiuned  out;  be- 
comes nil  when  eye  is  turned  in. 


Subsidiary  Action 


Adducts  e3re  and  rotates  vertical 
inward;     action     in- 
creases as    eye    is    turned   in. 
lid.» 


meridian 
creases  at    ^^ 
Raises  upper 


Inferior 
Oblique 

Inferior 
Rectus 


Abducts  eye  and  rotates  verti- 
cal meridian  outward;  action 
increases  as  eye  is  turned  out. 

Adducts  eye  and  rotates  verti- 
cal meridian  out;  action  in- 
creases as  eye  is  turned  in. 
Pulls  down  lower  lid.* 

Superior  Moves    eye    down;    action    in-     Abducts  eye  and  rotates  verti- 

Obuque  creases  as  eye  is  turned  in;   be-     cal  meridian  in;  action  increases 

comes  nil  when  e3re  is  turned  out.      as  eye  is  turned  out. 

The  movements  of  each  eye  and  the  part  which  the  various  muscles  take  in  pro- 
ducing them  are  as  follows: 

Abduction. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  out  by  the  external  rectus  assisted  especially  towud 
the  end  of  its  course,  by  the  two  obliques.'  The  latter  nullify  each  others'  vertical 
and  torsion  action,  so  that  the  eye  moves  straight  out,  and  its  vertical  meridian  re- 
mains vertical.    The  external  rectus  pulls  the  outer  canthus  outwa^x'. 

Adduction. 
The  eye  is  carried  straight  in  by  the  internal  rectus  assisted,  especially  toward 
the  end  of  its  course  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti.'    The  latter  nullify  each  others' 
vertical  and  torsion  action,  so  that  the  eye  moves  straight  inward,  and  its  vertical 
meridian  remains  vertical.    The  inner  canthus  is  puUed  back  and  inward. 

Elevation. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  up  by  the  superior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oUique,  the 
external  and  internal  recti  probably  acting  to  steady  it  in  its  course.  The  two  elevat- 
ing muscles  counteract  each  other  so  far  as  regards  lateral  action  and  torsi<m,  so  that 
the  eye  moves  straight  up  and  the  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical.  The  superior 
rectus  helps  to  lift  the  upper  lid. 

In  moving  up  and  out,  the  eye  is  carried  up  mainly  by  the  superior  rectus,  out  by 
the  external  rectus  assisted  by  the  inferior  oblique.  The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted 
outward.' 

In  moving  up  and  in,  the  eye  is  carried  up  mainly  by  the  inferior  oblique,  in  by  the 
internal  rectus  assisted  by  the  superior  rectus.    The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  inwanL' 

^From  fascial  attachments  of  the  tendon  to  the  lid. 

I  In  abduction  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  aJso  act.  but  as  they  have  little  or  no  adductins 
power  when  the  eye  is  turned  out.  and  as  their  torsion  and  vertical  actions  nullify  each  other,  all  they 
can  do  IS  to  steady  the  eye  in  its  course  by  their  mutually  counteracting  pull.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
two  obuques  when  the  eve  is  adducted. 

*  J  yfh^^.  **^®  ?y.^  '*  abducted  the  lateral  and  torsion  action  of  the  superior  rectus  is  slight  and  that 
of  the  mfenor  oblique  marked:  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevating  power  of  the  latter  is  nil  and  that 
of  the  superior  rectus  considerable.  Hence  if  both  muscles  act,  the  eye  is  carried  up  almoet  exdusively 
by  the  superior  rectus  while  the  preponderating  lateral  action  of  the  oblique  carries  it  still  further 
put,  and  tilts  its  meridian  inward.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  statements  made  reearding  the 
lateral  movements  and  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  in  the  other  directions  of  the  i 
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Depression. 

The  eye  is  carried  straight  down  by  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique, 
the  external  and  internal  recti  probably  acting  to  steady  it  in  its  descent.  The  lateral 
and  the  torsion  actions  of  the  two  depressors  nullify  each  other,  so  that  the  eye  moves 
straight  down  and  its  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical.  The  inferior  rectus  assists 
in  depressing  the  lower  lid. 

In  moving  down  and  out^  the  eye  is  carried  down  mainly  by  the  inferior  rectus, 
out  by  the  external  rectus  assisted  by  the  superior  oblique.  The  vertical  meridian 
is  tilted  inward. 

In  moving  down  and  in^  the  eye  is  carried  down  mainly  by  the  superior  oblique,  in 
by  the  internal  rectus  assisted  by  the  inferior  rectus.    The  vertical  meridian  is  tilted  out. 

Parallel  Movements  of  the  Two  Eyes.— The  muscles  of  the  eyes  may  be 
grouped  according  to  their  main  action  as  follows : 

I.  Lateral  Rotators. 

Right  Rotators  Left  Rotators 

(Carrying  both  eyes  to  right)  (Carrying  both  eyes  to  left) 

R.  external  rectus  R.  internal  rectus 

L.  internal  rectus  L.  external  rectus 

II .  Elevators. 

Right-hand  Elevators  Left-hand  Elevators 

(Acting  as  elevators  mainly  when  eyes  (Acting  as  elevators  mainly  when  eyes 

are  directed  to  right.)  are  directed  to  left.) 

R.  superior  rectus  R.  inferior  oblique 

L.  inferior  oblique  L.  superior  rectus 

III.  Depressors. 

Right-hand  Depressors.  Left-hand  Depressors. 

(Acting  as  depressors  mainly  when  eyes  (Acting  as  depressors  mainly  when  eyes 

are  directed  to  right.)  are  directed  to  left.) 

R.  inferior  rectus  R.  superior  oblique 

L.  superior  oblique  L.  inferior  rectus 

The  twelve  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  are  thus  divided  into  three  groups  of  four 
each;  and  each  group  comprises  two  pairs  of  muscles,  one  muscle  of  each  pair  being 
in  the  right  eye,  the  other  in  the  left.    The  two  miiscles  of  each  pair  are  called  associates. 

The  movements  of  the  two  eyes  effected  by  these  muscles  are: 

Lateral  Movements. 

The  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  by  the  two  right  rotators,  to  the  left  by  the  two 
left  rotators,  the  eyes  being  steadied  in  their  course  by  the  elevators  and  depressors. 
The  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 

Elevation. 

The  two  eyes  are  carried  straight  up  by  the  four  elevators,  being  also  steadied  in 
their  course  by  the  external  and  internal  recti.    The  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 

In  moving  up  and  right,  the  eyes  are  carried  up  mainly  by  the  two  right-hand  ele- 
vators, to  the  right  by  the  two  right  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  left-hand  elevators. 
The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  right. 

In  moving  up  and  left,  the  two  eyes  are  carried  up  mainly  by  the  two  left-hand 
elevators,  to  the  left  by  the  two  left  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  right-hand  elevators. 
The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  left. 
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Depression. 
The  two  eyes  are  carried  straight  dovm  by  the  four  depressors,  being  also  steadied  in 
their  course  by  the  external  and  internal  recti.     The  vertical  meridians  remain  vertical. 
In  moving  down  and  rigfU^  the  eyes  are  carried  down  mainly  by  the  two  right- 
hand  depressors,  to  the  right  by  the  two  right  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  left-hand 
depressors.    The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  left. 

In  moving  dovm  and  left,  the  eyes  are  carried  down  mainly  by  the  two  left-hand 
depressors,  to  the  left  by  the  two  left  rotators  assisted  by  the  two  right-hand  depres- 
Bors.    The  vertical  meridians  are  both  rotated  to  the  right. 

Disjunctive  Movements  of  the  Two  Eyes. — The  disjunctive  movements  of 
the  eyes  are — 

1.  Convergence,  effected  by  an  equal  and  simultaneous  contraction  of  both  internal 
recti.  It  may  be  combined  with  a  parallel  movement,  the  eyes  being  converged  and 
also  moved  right,  left,  up,  or  down.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  this  sort,  it  may  appear 
that  one  eye  stands  stiU  while  the  other  converges.  Thus,  if  a  prism  is  placed,  base 
out,  before  the  left  eye,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  latter  alone  turned  inward  in  obedience  to 
the  converging  impulse,  while  the  right  eye  remained  fixed.  In  reality,  both  eyes  con- 
verge to  an  equal  amount,  say  5^,  then  both  rotate  5^  to  the  right,  the  net  result  of  the 

movement  being  that  the  right  eye,  although  conveiiging, 
looks  straight  forward.  The  same  thing  happens  when  an 
object  which  the  eyes  are  following,  is  brought  toward 
them,  not  in  the  median  line,  but  in  line  with  the  right  eye. 
2.  Divergence,  effected  by  a  simultaneous  and  equal 

relaxation  of   both  internal    recti    (passive    divei^gence), 

/       mac        assisted  probably  by  a  simultaneous  and  equal  oontrac- 
Fio.  313.— Linear  Measure-      tion  of  both  external  recti  (active  divei^gence). 
MENT  OF  THE  LATERAL  Ex-  3.  Divergence  in  a  vertical  plane,  effected  by  simulta- 

CURSION8  OP  THE  Eyb.  ueous  contractiou  of  the  elevators  of  one  eye  and  the 

depressors  of  the  other. — D.] 
The  measurement  of  the  excursions  of  the  eyeball  is  an  important  matter  not  only 
for  physiologists,  but  also  for  the  ophthalmic  practitioner,  particularly  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  degree  of  a  paralysis,  the  progress  of  its  improvement,  the  prognosis 
of  a  squint  operation,  etc.  The  simple  process  of  linear  mensuration,  according  to  the 
method  of  Alfred  Graefe,  is  appUcable  only  to  movements  in  a  horizontal  direction 
(abduction  and  adduction).  The  patient  is  first  made  to  look  straight  forward  at  an 
object  which  has  been  placed  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  eye  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
face.  With  the  eyes  in  this  mid  position,  the  distance  between  the  outer  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  {cm,  Fig.  313)  is  measured  with  a  pair  of 
compasses.  This  distance  is  also  measured  when  the  eyes  are  turned  as  far  inward 
and  as  far  outward  as  possible  (ci  and  ca).  The  difference  between  these  values  and 
the  value  for  the  middle  position  gives  the  magnitude  of  abduction  and  adduction 
of  the  eyeball.  Suppose  we  have  found  cm  to  be  8  mm.,  ci  18  mm.,  and  ca  1  mm. 
Then  the  adduction  =  ci  —  cm  =  10  mm.,  and  the  abduction  =  cm  —  ca  =  7  mm. 
The  adduction  and  abduction  together  constitute  the  total  range  of  lateral  move- 
ment which,  in  the  example  selected,  would  amount  to  17  mm. 

This  method  of  mensuration  is  attended  with  many  inaccuracies,  but,  owing  to 
its  simplicity  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  performed,  it  is  a  very  suitable 
one,  particularly  for  cases  of  squint.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  excursions 
can  be  made  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  The  person  examined  supports  his  head 
on  the  chin  rest  of  the  instrument  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  to  be  tested  (the  other 
meanwhile  must  be  kept  closed)  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  perimetric  arc.  Objects 
(rather  large  test  types  being  the  best  for  this  purpose)  *  are  then  moved  along  the 
latter  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center,  until  the  patient  who  is  trying  to  look 

*  [A  much  better  test  object  consists  of  two  fine  dots  set  very  close  together  on  a  card.  When  the 
patient  is  looking  precisely  at  the  dots  he  sees  them  as  two;  but  If  his  gaze  deviates  from  them  by  even 
as  much  as  a  couple  of  degrees,  the  dots  are  seen  in  diffusion  circles  and  hence  appear  run  into  one. — D.) 
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at  the  object  recognizes  it  distinctly  (e.  g.,  can  name  the  letters,  thus  proving  that  he 
is  really  employing  central  fixation).  Of  course,  in  so  doing,  the  movements  should  be 
made  with  the  eye  alone  and  not  with  the  head.    The  limits  thus  found  for  the  excur- 


FiG.  314. — Normal  Field  or  Fixation.    (After  Landolt.) 


[Fig.  315. — Stevens's  Tropometeb. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  in  which  the  inverted  image  of  the  examined  eye  Is  fotmd  at 
the  eyepiece  where,  either  as  an  aerial  image  or  as  an  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  its  movements 
can  be  accurately  observed.  A  graduated  scale  near  the  eyepiece  is  set  in  a  rotating  cell,  which  by 
means  of  a  small  "lever  can  be  placed  horizontally,  vertically,  or  obliquely,  and,  by  means  of  the  two 
graduations,  measurements  in  opposite  directions  can  be  made.  The  head  is  firmly  fixed  by  a  special 
device  shown  in  the  figure. — D.J 
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sions  of  the  eyes  are  set  down  on  an  ordinary  perimetric  diagram.  The  region  thus 
bounded,  which  the  eye  controls  through  its  excursions,  is  called  the  field  of  fixation. 
Fig. -314  shows  the  field  of  fixation  of  a  normal  eye  according  to  Landolt.  [Others 
find  that  the  eye  can  rotate  out  50**,  in  53,  and  down  60**. — D.)  Paralyses  of  the 
eye  muscles  manifest  themselves  by  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation. 
[The  excursions  of  the  eye  may  also  be  measured  with  Stevens's  tropometer. 
See  Fig.  315.— D.]  

Nerves  op  the  Ocular  Muscles. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  cerebral  affections.  He  who  knows  accurately  the  origin  of  the 
muscular  nerves  of  the  eye  in  the  brain,  and  their  course  down  to  the  orbit,  will  often 


Fio.  316.— >NucLEi  OP  Origin  op  trk  Nervvb  op  trb  Octtlar  Muscles.    Schkm atic  fJAOiTTAL  Sbc- 
TiON  THROUGH  THE  Caudex  Gerebri.    NstuTal  sise. 

The  oculo-motor  nucleus,  ///,  lies  beneath  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles  of  the  corpus  quadri- 
geminum,  Q.  The  fibers  coming  from  this  nucleus  run,  converging  downward,  and  emerge  as  a  united 
nerve  tnmk,  O,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  Po.  Directly  behind  the  oculo-motor  nudeus  lies 
the  nucleus.  IV,  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  from  which  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  passes  upward.  The  two 
points  (drawn  of  light  color  in  the  figure)  directly  above  it,  and  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  corpus 
ouadrigeminum,  represent  the  cross  sections  of  the  trunks  cif  the  trochlear  nerves  as  tney  decussate  in 
tne  velum  meduUare  anticum.  Tlie  nucleus  of  the  abducens,  VI,  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, 4,  directly  beneath  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  VII.  The  dotted  band  running  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  abducens  to  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  represents  the  posterior  longitudinal 
fasciculus  connecting  the  nerve  nuclei.  The  trunk  of  the  abducens,  A,  emerges  at  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  pons,  a  shows  the  site  of  a  lesion  which,  through  destruction  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  O 
and  the  p^vramidal  tract,  P  P,  would  result  in  alternating  paralysis  of  this  nerve  and  of  the  extremi- 
ties. In  like  fashion  a  lesion  at  6  would  produce  alternating  paralysis  of  the  abducens  and  of  the  ex- 
tremities.   Pi  Pr,  pyramidal  tract  of  the  other  side:    Th,  optic  thalamus. 

be  able  to  determine,  from  the  kind  of  the  paralyses  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
combined,  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  hence  be  able  to  give  a  more  precise  diagnosis 
of  the  brain  disease  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  situation  than  would  be  otherwise 
possible.  For  this  reason  the  most  important  p)oints  relating  to  the  origin  and  course 
of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  will  here  be  briefly  given. 

The  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  regulated  by  nervous  centers  of  different 
rank.  The  lowest  centers  are  the  nuclei  in  the  central  gray  matter  which  adjoins 
the  ventricles  and  from  which  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  themselves  arise. 

The  nuclei  lie  one  beneath  the  other,  and  are  connected  by  transverse  fibers  which 
run  from  the  nuclei  of  one  side  to  those  of  the  other,  and  by  longitudinal  fibers  (the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle),  which  join  the  proximal  to  the  distal  nuclei.  From  the 
nuclei  fibers  ascend  to  the  cortex,  going  to  the  centers  for  the  voluntary  associated 
movements  of  the  eyes  in  the  gyrus  angularis  (Bemheimer).     [It  seems  likely  that 
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the  angular  gyrus  is  rather  the  center  for  reflex  or  involuntary  associated  movements, 
the  centers  for  willed  movements  of  the  eyes  being  situated  further  forward  in  the 
cortex. — D.J 

The  centers  most-  accurately  known  are  those  of  the  first  rank — ^i.  e.,  the  nuclei  of 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles.  These  lie  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  both  sides  of  the  rhaphe.  The  most  anterior  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  ocuLo-motor  nerve 
(III,  Fig.  316),  which  lies  beneath  the 
aqueduct  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
corpora  bigemina.  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral paired  and  one  impaired  group 
of  ganglion  cells.  And  in  a  physio- 
logical sense  it  must  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  partial 
nuclei.  But  which  separate  group  of 
ganglion  cells  belongs  to  each  muscle 
innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined 
for  man.  For  monkeys,  in  which 
the  relations  are  probably  similar, 
Bemheimer,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
mental investigations,  has  worked 
out  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  317.  This 
confirms  what  clinical  experience  has 
already  shown,  that  the  nuclei  of  ori- 
gin of  muscles  that  are  synergctic  in 
action  are  in  juxtaposition — e.  g., 
the  nuclei  for  the  pupil,  for  accom- 
modation, and  for  convergence  (in- 
ternal recti) ;  the  nuclei  of  the  superior 
rectus  and  inferior  oblique  (subserv- 
ing elevation  of  the  eye);  and  the 
nuclei  (subserving  depression  of  the 
eye)  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the 
trochlearis,  which  latter  does  not  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve. 

The  fibers  coming  from  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus  pass  down  through  the 
cms  cerebri,  part  of  the  fibers  remain- 
ing on  the  same  side,  another  part 
crossing  to  the  other  side.  At  the 
base  of  the  brain  the  oculo-motor 
fibers  become  visible  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pons  (0,  Fig.  316). 
From  this  point  the  oculo-motor 
nerve  runs  in  the  wall  of  the  cavern- 
ous sinus  (Fig.  319)  and  through 
the  superior  orbital  fissure  into  the 
orbit. 

The  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  {IV j  Fig.  316)  follows  almost  directly  upon  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  the  last  partial  nucleus  of  the  latter  [of.  Fig.  318].  It  lies  beneath  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum.     But  the  fibers  which  arise  from  it  do  not  join 

*[Thi8  description  has  been  modified  somewhat  from  the  origiiial  to  make  it  conform  to  Bern- 
heimer '8  statements. — D.\ 


Fio.  317. — ScHSMATic  Rbprbsbmtation  of  thb  Nu- 
CLBAR  Region  op  thc  Oculo-motor  and  tbr 
Trochlear  Nerves  in  a  Monxbt.  Seen  from 
above.    (After  Bemheimer.) 

The  median  nndei  are  shaded;  they  are  designed 
for  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  two  anterior 
(paired  and  composed  of  small  cells)  being  designed 
for  the  pupil,  the  posterior  (unpaired,  large-celled 
median  nucleus)  for  accommodation.  The  groups  of 
gangUon  cells  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median 
nuclei  form  together  the  right  and  left  main  lateral 
nucleus.  They  comprise  the  region  of  origin  of  the 
nerves  for  the  exterior  ocular  muscles,  and  immediately 
adjoining  them  behind  ia  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlear 
nerve.  [All » the  fibers  from  the  partial  nuclei  of  the 
interior  muscles,  the  levator  and  the  superior  rectus, 
most  of  those  from  the  partiiJ  nucleus  of  the  internal 
rectus,  and  a  few  of  those  from  the  partial  nucleus  for 
the  inferior  oblique,  run  to  the  eve  of  the  same  side: 
the  remaining  fibers  from  these  latter  two  nuclei  ana 
all  the  fibers  from  the  nuclei  of  the  inferior  rectus  and 
the  superior  oblique  run  to  the  eye  of  the  other  side. 
See  also  Fig.  318.— D.]  The  actual  disposition  of  the 
nucleus  is  such  that  the  partial  nucleus  tor  the  levator 
represents  the  proximal,  that  for  the  inferior  rectus  tho 
distal  end  of  the  main  lateral  nucleus,  and  the  median 
nuclei  lie  between  the  proximal  ends  of  the  lateral  nu- 
clei. In  reality  no  sharp  differentiation  of  the  partial 
nuclei  within  the  main  lateral  nucleus  exists,  ana  hence 
the  situation  of  the  individual  partial  nuclei  can  not 
be  determined  precisely  but  approximately  only. 
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with  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  which  runs  downward,  but  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction  upward  and  backward,  into  the  velum  meduUare  anticum.  In  this  they 
pass  over  to  the  other  side  and  thus  decussate  with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite  nerve, 
and  then  come  out  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  winding  about  the  cms  cerebri  and 
passing  outward. 


(Fio.  318. — Distribution  op  thb  Nerves  running  to  the  Motor  Apparatus  op  thb  Etr 
ACCORDING  TO  Bernheiubr.    Left  Nucleus. 

A,  section  of  left  6tb  nerve;  B,  section  of  left  3d  nerve,  comprising  only  that  portion  which  con- 
tains the  direct  fibers  (from  the  left  nucleus) ;  C,  section  of  right  3a  nerve,  comprising  only  that  portion 
which  contains  the  crossed  fibers  (from  the  left  nucleus);  D,  section  of  right  4th  nerve.  R,  right  eye. 
L.  left  eye.  U,  right  upper  lid.  ///,  left  oculo-raotor  nucleus.  IV,  left  trochlear  nucleus.  VI,  left 
abducens  nucleus,  connected  with  ///  by  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  P.  a,  a,  a,  association  fibers, 
from  right  hemisphere  (angular  gyrus)  to  Vf,  bifurcating  there  to  form  a',  a\  a',  fibers  to  the  left  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  a",  a",  o^,  fibenr  to  right  internal  rectus.  Latter  fibers  pass  through  P  to  ///  and  thence 
through  C  to  the  muscle.  These  fibers  subserve  parallel  movements  only.  i.  e.,  rotation  to  the  left  in 
conjunction  with  the  left  external  rectus,  b,  b,  b,  fibers  to  left  internal  rectus  (subserving  conver- 
gence only,  not  parallel  movements),  c,  c,  c,  fibers  to  left  superior  rectus,  d,  d,  d,  fibers  to  left  levator 
palpebrs.  e,  e,  e,  fibers,  (few  in  number)  to  the  left  inferior  oblique,  f,  /,  /,  fibers  (many  in  number) 
to  ri^ht  inferior  oblique,  a,  a,  g,  fibers  to  right  inferior  rectus,  h^  h.  A,  fibers  to  right  superior  oblique, 
t,  t,  t,  fibers  to  left  ins  and  cuiary  muscle. —  D.] 

The  nucleus  of  the  abducens  (V/,  Fig.  316)  lies  pretty  far  behind  the  nuclei  of 
the  other  two  nerves,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  facial  nucleus  (VII,  Fig. 
316),  a  little  in  front  of  the  striae  medullares.  The  nerve  fibers  arising  from  the  nucleus 
pass  downward  between  the  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  become  visible  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  (A,  Fig.  316).  Both  the  trochlear  and  the  abducens 
nerves,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  base  of  the  brain,  run  forward  like  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  and  pass  through  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  319)  and  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure  into  the  orbit. 
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Theory  op  Space  Perception. — According  to  the  doctrine  of  projection  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  looking  at  objects  are  projected  out  from  the  eye  or  the 
head  by  a  psychic  act  which  represents  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  individual 
in  question.  By  virtue  of  this  projection  the  path  which  rays  of  light  have  traversed 
in  going  to  the  eye  is,  so  to  speak,  re-traversed,  and  this  causes  the  correct  localization 
of  the  object  producing  the  visual  sensation. 

In  opposition  to  this  idea,  Hering  has  enunciated  the  proposition  that  visual 
sensations  possess  a  priori  a  ''spatial  quality.''  A  definite  spatial  concept  is  always 
associated  with  the  stimulation  of  a  definite  retinal  element;  and,  because  of  the  spatial 
qualities  belonging  to  them,  the  visual  sensations  form  a  subjective  space  of  their 
own  into  which  we  look — the  so-called  "visual  space. "  Any  two  suitably  related  points 
on  the  two  retinae  have  the  property  that  an  object  which  forms  its  image  on  each  is 
associated  with  the  same  spatial  concept  and  hence  is  seen  by  the  observer  in  the  same 
direction  with  each  eye  ("identical  visual  projection  from  corresponding  retinal  points"), 
so  that  the  visual  spaces  of  the  two  eyes  are  identical.  We  can  conceive  of  this  as  taking 
place  by  the  sliding  of  the  two  retinae  over  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  two  coincide.    If  from  such  an  imagined  "  cyclopean  "  eye  (which  would 
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Foramen  ovale 
Fio.  319. — Frontal  Section  through  the  Sinus  CAVERNoeus.  (After  Merkel). 

The  sinus  lies  upon  the  lateral  division  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  traversed  by- 
numerous  septa  which  are  attached  also  to  the  inner  and  lower  wall  of  the  carotid  artery,  which  form- 
ing an  S-shaped  bend  lies  in  the  sinus.  The  outer  and  upper  wall  of  the  carotid  artery  is  adherent 
to  the  wall  of  the  sinus.  Imbedded  in  this  wall  lie  the  three  nerves  supplying  the  eve  muscles,  and 
further  below  lie  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

lie  about  at  the  root  of  the  nose)  we  draw  lines  of  direction  out  into  space  they  would 
represent  approximately  the  lines  of  visual  projection  of  the  double  eye.  The  projec- 
tion line  corresponding  to  the  two  foveae  centrales — called  the  principal  projection  line 
— is  in  general  pointed  straight  ahead  in  the  median  plane,  provided  the  visual  hnes 
are  either  parallel  and  directed  straight  forward  or  are  symmetrically  converged. 

To  other  portions  of  the  retina  appertain  distinct  lines  of  projection  differing 
from  the  chief  line.  If  such  portions  in  the  two  retinae  are  correspondent,  stimulation 
of  them  sets  going  a  visual  sensation  which  is  localized  on  ^ the  plane  of  the  point  of 
fixation  (called  the  reference  plane).  In  this  way  the  retinal  images  are  localized  so 
far  as  their  height  and  width  are  concerned.  Their  localization  so  far  as  regards  depth 
(fore  and  aft  from  the  observer)  is  effected  by  the  physiological  double  images.  These 
develop  when  an  object  is  so  situated  in  space  as  to  stimulate  non-correspondent  por- 
tions of  the  retinse.  The  object  then  appears  double  (Fig.  320).  If  the  image  seen 
on  the  right  side  belongs  to  the  right  eye,  we  speak  of  the  double  images  as  being 
homonymous;  if  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  eye,  we  speak  of  them  as  crossed.  Ho- 
monymous double  images  are  projected  beyond  the  reference  plane  (Fig.  320),  and 
crossed  double  images  to  the  hither  side  of  it;  the  apparent  distance  from  the  refer- 
ence plane  of  the  object  thus  seen  double  increases  with  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
double  images  from  each  other,  i.  e.,  with  their  disparation. 

The  spatial  relations  of  the  objects  contained  in  visual  space,  i.  e.,  the  apparent 
amount  of  their  separation  from  each  other  in  terms  of  breadth,  height,  and  depth, 
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we  call  relative  localization  (in  analog  with  objective  orientation),  in  distincticm  from 
abeohUe  localization  (subjective  orientation),  by  which  we  imderetand  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  observer  and  the  distance  from  him  of  the  whole  complex  of  thin^  seen 
at  any  one  time. 

Relative  localization  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  images  on  the 
retina,  and,  in  its  turn  determines  the  movements  of  the  gase  that  are  guided  by  at- 
tention. When  an  object  that  is  seen  by  indirect  vision  attracts  the  attention,  the 
appropriate  movement  of  the  gaze  is  started  up  by  the  effort  that  the  person  makes 
to  see  the  object  more  deariy.  Before  the  movement  begins,  its  purpose  which  is  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  object  on  the  fovea  centralis,  is  already  defined.  The  situation 
of  the  fovea  with  relation  to  the  site  on  the  retina  of  the  indirectly  seen  image  deter- 
mines the  direction  and  amount  of  the  movement. 

Toward  the  will,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  spatial  perceptions,  the  two  eyes 
behave  like  a  sing^  organ.    The  object  that  excites  a  movement  of  the  gase,  appears 


Fig.  320. — Phtbiolooical  Double  Vuion. 


The  point  of  fization,  O,  forms  ita  image  on  the  fove»  centrales,  /,  in  both  eyes.  A  more  remote 
point,  O,  forms  its  image  at  0,  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  fovea  in  both  eyes.  Hence,  when  projeoted  on 
the  reference  plane,  K  K,  at  the  distance  of  the  point  O,  it  appears  double,  the  images  bung  at  g,,  g,. 
Since  the  right  image  is  seen  with  the  right  eye  and  vice  versa,  the  double  images  are  homonymous,  A 
point,  U,  nearer  than  O,  forms  its  image  in  u,  u,  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  fovee  in  both  eyes  sod 
therefore  appears  in  heteronvmous  double  images  u,^u,.  Because  of  these  double  images,  tlierefore. 
if  the  gase  is  directed  at  O,  of  looks  further  and  U  nearer  than  O,  and  that  even  if  the  gase  does  not 
move  from  O. 

either  to  the  right  or  left,  or  above  or  below,  or  closer  or  more  remote  than  the  object 
fixed;  and  there  is  set  up  accordingly  either  a  movement  to  right  or  left,  or  a  move- 
ment up  or  down,  or  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  convergence.  Now  it  is  a  funda- 
mental proposition  that  the  impulse  acting  to  produce  these  movements  always  flows 
in  equal  intensity  to  the  two  eyes,  so  that  in  this  regard  the  eyes  may  be  said  to  be- 
have like  a  single,  or  cyclopean  eye. 

This  association  of  movement,,  in  which  the  sensory  correspondence  of  the  ret  ins 
is  reflected,  is  compulsory — a  fact  which  asserts  itself,  for  instance,  in  this  that  an 
ejre  which  is  blind  or  is  covered  shares  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  which  sees,  and  so 
much  so  that  the  will  is  unable  to  suppress  this  associated  movement,  objectless  as  it 
is  for  vision. 

One  consequence  of  this  law  of  movement  is  the  pathological  diplopia  that  occurs 
in  paralysis  of  the  individual  eye  muscles.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  the 
right  eye  is  paretic,  then  when  the  gaze  is  directed  to  the  right  the  same  impulse  is 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis,  to  the  sound  internal  rectus  of  the  left  e3re  and  the  para- 
lyzed external  rectus  of  the  right.  Consequently,  the  paral3rzed  right  eye  will  lag 
behind  in  comparison  with  the  left,  so  that  the  images  of  a  point  wfll  no  longer  fall 
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upon  corresponding  spots  of  the  retinao.  The  image  of  the  object  0  (Fig.  320),  which  the 
left  eye  is  fixing,  instead  of  falling  on  the  fovea  in  the  paralyzed  eye,  falls  on  an  excen- 
trically  situated  point  of  the  retina,  which  is  correspondent  with  a  point  having  a  simi- 
larly excentric  situation  in  the  left  retina.  Wherever  this  point  in  the  left  retina  local- 
izes the  light  stimulus  that  falls  upon  it,  there,  according  to  the  law  of  correspondence 
of  the  retinae,  will  the  right  eye  see  the  object  of  fixation — i.  e.,  it  will  not  see  it  in  the 
same  place  as  the  left  eye  does.  Hence  the  object  looks  double.  The  pathological 
diplopia  produced  under  these  conditions  is  distinguished  from  the  physiological  diplo- 
pia dbove  described  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  like  the  latter,  extend  simply  to  the 
objects  of  indirect  vision,  but  also  involves  the  object  of  fixation,  whatever  it  may  be. 


Binocular  Vision. — ^The  fact  of  a  person's  seeing  single  with  two  eyes  may  be 
accomplished  in  two  ways.  Either  he  fixes  correctly  with  both  eyes  and  refers  to  the 
same  spot  the  impressions  produced  in  both  (binocular  single  vision)  or  one  of  the 
two  eyes  fails  to  see,  either  because  it  is  blind  or  because  it  suppresses  the  impression 
that  it  receives  (monocular  vision).  How  can  we  know  which  of  these  two  conditions 
is  present  in  any  given  case?  By  determining  whether  the  object  is  fixated  properly 
with  both  eyes,  for  it  is  only  imder  these  conditions  that  binocular  single  vision  is 
possible.  If  a  manifest  deviation  of  one  e3re  is  present,  no  further  test  is  necessary.' 
The  case  is  different  if  there  is  no  deviation  that  we  can  see  or  at  least  none  that  we 
can  be  certain  of.  Then  we  make  the  following  test:  We  make  the  patient  fixate  an 
object,  e.  g.,  a  lighted  candle,  some  metres  distant,  and  we  cover  firat  one  eye,  then 
the  other.  If  the  two  eyes  are  rightly  placed,  each  will  remain  fixed  in  its  position 
after  the  other  is  covered.  But  let  us  assume  that  the  right  eye  deviates  a  little  out- 
ward when  the  left  is  fixed  upon  the  object.  If,  now,  the  former  is  covered,  the  left 
will  continue  in  the  act  of  fixation;  but  if  the  left  is  covered,  the  right  has  to  be  brought 
into  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  of  adduction.  Hence,  in  covering  the 
eye  which  is  performing  fixation,  we  notice  a  movement  of  adjustment  in  the  non- 
fixing  eye,  the  direction  of  which  movement  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious deflection.  This  movement  of  adjustment  is  still  distinctly  visible  when  the 
deflection  itself  is  too  slight  to  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

Now  in  all  cases  in  which  correct  fixation  by  the  two  eyes  is  not  present — and 
that,  whether  the  deviation  is  a  manifest  one  or  is  demonstrated  only  by  the  test  above 
given — ,  binocular  single  vision  can  not  exist.  If,  nevertheless,  there  is  single  vision, 
this  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  image  formed  in  the  devi- 
ating e3re  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  suppressed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  correct  fixation 
is  proved  to  exist  in  both  eyes,  we  may  assume  that  the  single  vision  is  a  binocular 
one.'  In  order  to  be  quite  sure,  we  may  apply  another  test,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
the  single^vision  depends  upon  the  fusion  of  the  two  images  or  upon  the  suppression 
of  one.  We  hold  a  prism  with  its  base  down  before  one  of  the  eyes  (Fig.  343).  If 
there  was  binocular  vision  before,  two  images  would  now  nebessarily  be  seen  standing 
one  above  the  other  (o  and  o,).  But  if  there  is  still  single  vision,  this  can  only  occiu* 
because  the  image  formed  in  one  of  the  eyes  is  either  not  perceived  or  is  neglected. 

To  determine  whether  there  is  also  binocular  vision  at  near  points,  e.  g.,  in  reading, 
the  simplest  procedure  is  to  cover  suddenly  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  of 
the  patient's  eyes  as  he  is  reading.  If  one  eye  deviates  while  the  other  is  reading, 
and  if  then  it  happens  to  be  the  fixing  eye  that  is  covered,  the  deviated  eye  has  to 
search  before  it  can  find  its  place  in  the  text,  and  we  notice  an  interruption  in  the 
reading.    Or  we  hold  vertically  a  few  centimetres  in  front  of  the  reader's  nose,  a  ruler 

*[The  patient  often  gives  wrong  information  on  this  point,  alleging  that  he  sees  single  either 
because  through  his  own  inattention  or  faultiness  in  our  metnods  of  examination  the  fact  of  his  seeing 
double  is  notbrought  home  to  him,  or  because,  as  happens  in  periodic  and  intermittent  squint,  he  sees 
Angle  at  one  moment  and  double  at  another. — D.) 

7  [This  is  by  no  means  a  safe  assumption.  The  test  above  made  is  simply  one  of  binocular  fixation 
(see  t  128  B,  description  of  the  screen  test),  and  not  at  all  one  of  binocular  vision.  It  is  quite  possible, 
especially  in  a  case  of  cured  squint,  for  a  person  to  have  binocular  fixation  and  yet  also  have  com- 
plete suppression  of  one  image  and  hence  only  monocular  vision. — D.] 
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which  should  not  be  too  narrow.  Then  he  can  read  [completely  and  without  moving 
his  head]  only  in  case  he  has  binocular  [single]  vision—doing  so  then  because  the  right 
eye  sees  the  letters  that  are  concealed  from  the  left  eye  by  the  ruler  and  vice  versa. 
[This  procedure,  which  is  called  bar  reading^  is  also  useful  as  an  exercise  in  binocular 
vision. — D.] 

It  is  only  a  person  who  has  binocular  single  vision  that  has  also  real  solid  or  stereo- 
acopic  vision.  Hence,  we  may  also  test  binocular  vision  with  stereoscopic  pictures^ 
special  samples  of  which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  A  particularly  delicate 
test  of  stereoscopic  vision — i.  e.,  of  the  perception  of  degrees  of  depth — ^is  by  means 
of  Hering^s  teat  with  falling  bodies.  The  person  under  examination  looks  with  both 
eyes  through  a  long  tube  at  a  slender  thread  stretched  vertically.  Little  baUs  (glass 
beads  or  peas)  are  dropped  alongside  of  the  thread,  sometimes  in  front  of  it,  some- 
times behind.  A  man  having  proper  binocular  vision  will  tell  every  time,  and  with- 
out delay  and  without  mistake,  whether  the  balls  have  fallen  in  front  or  behind  the 
thread;  but  one  having  only  monocular  vision  can  at  best  guess  at  what  takes  place, 
and  hence  often  makes  a  mistake. 

Binocular  single  vision  is  converted  into  binocular  double  vision  when  one  of  the 
two  eyes  leaves  the  correct  position  of  fixation.  This  takes  place  most  frequently  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye.    But  the  eye  can 

also  be  forced  mechanically  into  an 
incorrect  position — e.  g.,  by  tumors 
in  the  orbit,  etc.  Binocular  double 
vision  can  readily  be  produced  ex- 
perimentally by  pushing  one  eye  a 
little  to  one  side  by  pressure  with 
the  finger.  Finally,  double  vision 
ensues  whenever  the  excursions  of 
one  eye  are  limited,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  by  mechani- 
cal obstacles,  as,  for  example,  by  sym- 
Fio.  321. — The  Overcoming  of  a  Pribm  by  blepharon  or  by  pterygium. 

CoNVEBOENCE.  Xhc  positiou  of  the  double  images  has 

already  been  considered  above.  The  dta- 
tance  between  the  double  images  measiu^  in  degrees  of  arc  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
deflection  of  the  deviating  eye  from  the  correct  position,  and  can  therefore  serve  as  a 
measure  for  the  degree  of  deviation.  The  linear  distance  between  the  double  images, 
on  the  contrary,  depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  deviation,  but  also  upon  the 
distance  to  which  the  double  images  are  projected.  The  greater  this  distance  is,  the 
farther  apart  the  double  images  appear  to  be.  When  the  double  images  stand  very 
close  to  each  other  they  overlap  in  part,  so  that  only  their  outlines  appear  dbuble.  In 
this  case  the  patient  is  often  not  aware  that  he  sees  double,  but  only  complains  of 
seeing  indistinctly  or  complains  that  every  object  has  a  shadow. 

Double  images  interfere  with  vision  and  cause  confusion,  so  that  every  one  tries 
to  avoid  them  as  far  as  he  can.  He  does  this  by  attempting  to  bring  the  eyes  by  suit- 
able muscular  effort  into  a  proper  position,  so  that  the  double  images  coalesce.  This 
attempt  at  union  or  fusion  of  the  double  images  is  called  the  fusion  tendency.  Fre- 
quently by  virtue  of  it  considerable  obstacles  opposing  single  vision  are  overcome. 
The  following  experiment  shows  this:  We  make  the  patient  gaze  at  an  object,  o,  and 
then  hold  before  one  of  the  eyes,  for  instance  the  right  one,  a  prism,  P,  whose  base  is 
directed  toward  the  temporal  side  (Fig,  321).  The  rays  coming  from  a  are  deflected 
toward  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  would  strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  a  point  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  fovea;  but  in  that  case,  as  the  object  forms  an  image  at  the  fovea, 
/,,  in  the  left  eye,  crossed  double  images  would  be  produced.  To  prevent  this,  the 
right  eye  is  turned  inward  until  the  fovea,  /,  has  moved  outward  sufficiently  far  to  be 
impinged  upon  by  the  rays  which  have  been  deflected  by  the  prism.  Hence,  to  avoid 
seeing  double,  an  increased  effort  at  convergence  is  made,  so  that  the  visual  lines  cross 
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at  h  instead  of  at  o.  By  this  convergence  the  prism  is  "overcome."  By  placing  con- 
stantly stronger  and  stronger  prisms  before  the  eye,  we  find  the  strongest  prism  which 
can  be  still  overcome  by  convergence^  and  which  therefore  is  a  measm^  of  the  latter. 
(For  the  mechanism  by  which  convergence  is  accomplished  see  page  692. — D.] 

If  the  prism  is  placed  before  the  eye  with  the  base  inward,  the  rays  passing  through 
it  are  deviated  in,  and  the  image  of  the  object  is  thrown  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea. 
The  eye  must  then  be  turned  outward  in  order  to  bring  the  fovea  to  the  place  of  the 
image.  In  this  case,  accordingly,  to  produce  single  vision  the  prism  is  overcome  by 
a  divergence  of  the  eyes.  For  we  are  able  not  only  to  make  our  visual  lines  parallel, 
but  under  certain  conditions  even  to  make  them  a  little  divergent.  The  strongest 
prism  which  can  be  overcome  in  this  way  gives  the  measure  of  the  divergence,  or,  as  it 
is  also  called,  negative  convergence  [see  page  692]. 

The  tendency  to  fusion  also  makes  itself  apparent  if  a  prism  is  placed  before  the 
eyes  with  its  base  up  or  down  (Fig.  343).  In  tlids  case  there  are  formed  double  images 
with  a  difference  of  level,  which  have  to  be  united  by  a  deviation  of  one  eye  upwfuxl 
or  downward  [or  rather  of  both  eyes,  one  going  up  the  other  down — divergence  in  a 
vertical  plane  (see  page  692).— D.J 

Very  strong  prisms  can  be  overcome  by  convergence,  weaker  ones  [of  5  A  to  8 A] 
by  divergence;  and  only  very  weak  prisms  (of  1 A  or  2  a)  can  be  overcome  by  vertical 
deviation  of  the  eyes.     [For  prisms  and 

their  numbering  see  page  796.— D.)  ^^^^ 

The  ability  to  perform  convergence,  as  /oji 

determined   with   prisms,   is   also   called  ^^,^^ 

adduction,  and  the  ability  to  perform  diver-  ^^^.^---^''''''''^ 

gence  is  called  abduction.    These  terms  had         ^^.^^ — '^     

better  be  avoided,  as  they  are  already  ap-         """"""^ 

plied  to  denote  the  lateral  excursions  (side  ^^^^"^"--^^ 

to  side)  of  the  eyes  (see  page  690) ,  which  f  ol-  ^^^Tr^-^-^ 

low  quite  different  laws.    This  is  inunedi-        -" -— 1 — Tq 

ately  apparent  when  we  remember  that  when  \LJ 

side  to  side  movements  are  to  be  made,  the        pio.  322.— Rbprmbntation  of  thb  Mbtss- 
eyes  can  be  abducted  until  the  external  mar^  anols. 

gin  of  the  cornea  almost  touches  the  external 

angle  of  the  eye,  while  the  outward  movement  of  the  eye  in  performing  divergence  is  but  a 
minimum  one.  Consequently  the  measurement  of  the  excursions  of  the  eyes,  as  given 
on  page  692,  can  be  applied  only  to  excursions  made  in  connection  with  side  to  side 
movements  and  not  to  movements  of  convergence.  The  measure  for  these  is  afforded 
by  the  two  terminal  positions  that  our  eyes  can  take  with  reference  to  the  angle  included 
between  their  visual  lines.  These  positions  are  called  the  neax  point  and  far  point  of 
convergence.  The  near  point  is  the  nearest  point  upon  which  we  can  converge.  We  can 
determine  its  situation  directly  by  approximating  an  object  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
eyes  until  it  begins  to  look  double.  (In  Landolt's  ophthalmo-dynamometer  a  narrow 
vertical  slit,  which  is  illuminated  from  behind,  serves  as  the  object  of  observation.) 
The  ynftYimnm  convergence  can  also  be  determined  in  the  way  described  above — ^i.  e., 
by  means  of  prisms  placed,  base  out,  before  the  eyes.  The  far  point  of  convergence 
either  lies  at  infinite  distance,  in  case  the  visual  lines  are  paraUel,  when  the  convergence 
is  completely  relaxed,  or  it  lies  within  infinite  distance  (i.  e.,  is  positive)  or  beyond  (i.  e., 
is  negative).  The  latter  means  that  a  certain  degree  of  divergence  is  possible,  which 
indeed  is  the  rule  for  normal  eyes.  The  situation  of  the  far  point  of  convergence,  if 
negative,  can  be  determined  only  by  means  of  prisms  placed,  base  in,  before  the  eyes. 
The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  convergence  (far  point  and  near 
X)oint  of  convergence)  is  the  amplitude  of  convergenccy  which,  in  cases  where  the  eyes 
can  be  made  to  diverge  beyond  parallelism,  b  composed  of  a  positive  and  of  a  negative 
I)ortion.  This  way  of  regarding  the  convergence  is  like  that  which  since  Donders's 
time  has  obtained  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  (see  J  141),  and  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  comparison  of  these  two  functions  which  are  so  intimately  related.    With 
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the  same  object  in  view  Nagel  has  introduced  the  term  melre-angle.  Let  o  o  (Fig.  322) 
be  the  base  line,  i.  e.,  the  line  connecting  the  centers  of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes,  and 
M  C  the  median  line.  The  angle  of  convergence  is  the  angle  through  which  the  eye 
has  to  be  deflected  from  the  position  of  parallelism  in  order  to  be  directed  toward  a 
point,  C.  That  is,  it  is  the  angle  w,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  angle  u;^.  Its  magni- 
tude is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at  (precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  accommodation).  The  angle  of  convergence  required  in  order  to  sight  a  point 
situated  one  metre  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  olalled  a  metre-angle  (mw  [or  MA]);  and  this 
constitutes  th«i  unit  for  the  numerical  denotation  of  the  degree  of  convergence.  When 
the  object  sighted  is  at  2  metres  distance  the  convergence  amounts  to  0.5  MA;  whea 


Fio.  323. — Schbiner'8  Experiment.    (The  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  poixit  o.) 

the  point  is  at  50  cm.,  the  convergence  is  2  MA,  etc.  This  method  of  denoting  the  degree 
of  convergence  has  the  advantage  that  it  parallels  in  all  respects  the  expresaons  used 
to  indicate  the  work  done  in  accommodation.  Thus  for  a  distance  of  50  cm.  a  conver- 
gence of  2  MA  and  an  accommodation  of  2  D  are  required.  The  magnitude  of  the 
metre-angle,  measured  in  degrees,  varies  in  different  persons,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  base  line;  on  an  average  (with  a  base  line  of  64  mm.)  it  amounts  to  1**  50'. 
[The  average  normal  convergence  is  16  MA,  the  divergence  1  MA. — D.] 

Monocular  diplopia  with  double  pupillary  aperture  (iridodialysis,  perforation  of 
the  iris,  division  of  the  pupil  into  two  parts  by  an  opaque  strand,  etc.)  takes  place 
only  when  the  eye  is  not  properly  focused;  otherwise,  there  is  single  vision,  even  with 


Fio.  324. — Scheiner'b  EIxperiment.    (The  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  point  o.) 

a  double  pupil.  This  fact  is  accoimted  for  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  Scheiner. 
Two  holes  are  made  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  (Z>,  Fig.  323)  with  a  needle,  the  distance 
between  them  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  so  that,  when  looked 
through,  both  lie  at  the  same  time  in  front  of  the  pupil.  Through  this  apparatus  we 
look  at  an  object — e.  g.,  at  a  tightly  stretched  thread,  o,  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  If 
the  eye  is  focused  for  this  distance,  all  the  rays  emanating  from  the  object,  o,  are  imited 
upon  the  retina  at  the  point,  o,.  If,  now,  out  of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  only  those  are 
transmitted  which  pass  through  the  two  holes,  these  rays  still  imite  to  form  an  image 
at  Oj;  the  only  change  which  this  image  imdergoes  by  having  the  diaphragm  placed 
before  it  is  an  enfeeblement  of  its  luminosity  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  many  rays.  But 
if  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  distance  of  the  object  (Fig.  324),  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  does  not  fall  upon  the  retina,  but  (in  this  case)  behind  it  at  oi.    The  cone  of 
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rays  is  cut  o£f  in  front  of  its  apex  by  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  of  the  point,  o,  is  a 
disk  (diffusion  circle),  a,  and  the  point  looks  completely  blurred.  But  if  now  only 
two  bundles  of  rays  out  of  the  entire  cone  are  admitted  to  the  eye  through  the  dia- 
phragm, each  one  casts  its  own  smaller  diffusion  circle  (b  and  bj);  the  point,  o,  is  now 
seen  more  distinctly,  it  is  true,  but  is  seen  double. 

In  myopia,  especially  of  high  degree,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  monoc- 
ular diplopia.  This  makes  itself  particularly  apparent  when  rectilinear  outlines,  such 
as  telegraph  wires,  the  outlines  of  picture  frames,  etc ,  become  objects  of  fixation, 
they  then  appearing  double.  Here  we  are  probably  dealing  with  the  effect  of  an  ir- 
regular astigmatism. 

I.  Paralysis  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

124.  Symptoms.  1.  Limitation  of  Movement, — In  paralysis  of  an 
ocular  muscle  the  excursion  of  the  eye  toward  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  action  of  the  muscle  that  is  paralyzed  is  diminished  or  entirely 
abrogated.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye  were 
completely  paralyzed,  the  right  eye  could  be  brought  only  to  the  mid- 
dle line  and  not  beyond  it  to  the  right.  When  the  paralysis  is  incom- 
plete the  deficiency  in  motility  is,  of  course,  less  considerable,  and 
often  can  be  made  out  only  by  comparison  with  the  other,  or  sound 
eye.  In  very  slight  paralyses  the  defective  motility  is  not  marked 
enough  to  be  recognized  at  all  with  certainty.  In  these  cases  we  must 
rely  for  our  diagnosis  upon  the  double  images  produced. 

The  result  of  the  limitation  of  mobility  is  a  lagging  behind  of  the 
eye  when  an  associated  movement  is  initiated  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus,  if  in  paralysis  of  the  right  externus  a 
point,  0  (Fig.  325),  situated  upon  the  right,  should  be  the  object  of 
fixation,  the  left  eye  will  be  adjusted  for  it  properly;  but  the  right  eye 
will  not  be  turned  sufficiently  far  to  the  right,  and  consequently  its 
visual  axis,  g,  will  shoot  off  to  the  left  of  the  object.  The  eye  "squints" 
inward  {strabismus  paralyticus ,  or  luscitas  *).  This  squinting  takes 
place  only  when  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and  becomes  more  pronounced  the  farther  the 
eye  is  moved  toward  this  side;  but  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze  in  which 
the  paralyzed  muscle  does  not  have  to  participate,  the  eyes  stand  in 
their  proper  position.  By  this  fact  paralytic  squint  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  or  concomitant  squint,  which  is  present  in  all  directions 
in  which  the  eye  is  turned,  and  always  to  the  same  amount. 

The  measure  of  the  deflection  is  determined  by  the  angle  s  (Fig. 
325),  that  the  visual  axis,  g,  makes  with  the  line  of  direction,  r,  which 
passes  from  the  object  to  the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye, 
and  which  gives  the  place  of  the  retinal  image,  6.  This  deflection  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  known  as  the  primary  deviation. 

While  the  patient  keeps  on  looking  at  the  object,  o,  a  screen,  *S,  is 
placed  before  the  left  eye  (Fig.  326).  Now  the  right  eye  takes  up  the 
task  of  fixation,  it  being  presupposed  that  it  can  be  really  brought  far 

•  Strabiamua.  from  <TTp4^fiv,  to  turn.  The  term  luBcUaa  cornea  from  luacua,  equinting,  and  ia  at 
lireeent  used  exclusively  for  paralytic  strabismus.    From  luscus  is  derived  the  French  louche. 
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enough  to  the  right  for  this  purpose.  If  now  we  look  at  the  left  eye 
behind  the  screen  we  shall  find  it  turned  strongly  inward — much  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  the  right  eye  had  been  previously.  The  deflection  of 
the  sound  eye  when  covered,  which  is  measured  by  the  angle  Si,  (Fig. 
326),  is  called  the  secondary  deviation,  which  therefore  exceeds  the 
primary  deviation  in  magnitude.  It  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  When 
with  both  eyes  uncovered  the  gaze  was  directed  toward  the  right,  the 
left  internus  and  the  right  extemus  received  the  ordinary  impulse  for 
a  movement  to  the  right;  but  the  right  eye  lagged  behind  the  other 
in  proportion  as  the  right  extemus,  owing  to  its  impaired  innervation, 
failed  to  answer  to  the  impulse.     If  now  the  left,  eye  is  covered,  the 


Fio.  325. — Primary  Strabismic  Deviation  ik 
Paralysis  or  the  Right  Exernal  Rectus. 


J. 

Fio.  32d.-^RcoNDART  Strabismic   Deyiation  iw 
Paralysis  or  the  Right  External  Rectus. 


patient  is  compelled  to  make  fixation  with  the  right.  He  tries  now  to 
turn  this  eye  to  the  right,  by  sending  into  the  right  extemus  a  very 
strong  impulse  of  innervation,  although  in  so  doing  he  still  obtains  only 
a  very  slight  effect.  He  can  not,  however,  innervate  thus  strongly  the 
right  extern  us  alone,  but  can  simply  send  out  to  both  eyes  a  very  ener- 
getic impulse  for  a  lateral  movement  to  the  right.  This  impulse, 
therefore,  also  affects  the  left  internus.  But  in  the  latter  the  impulse 
has  its  full  effect,  so  that  the  left  eye  is  drawn  very  strongly  to  the 
right  (inward).  Thus,  while  in  primary  deviation  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  lagging  behind  of  the  eye,  secondary  deviation  is  produced  by  a  power- 
ful muscular  traction;  therefore,  the  secondary  deviation  is  greater  than 
the  primary.  This  point,  too,  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween paralytic  and  concomitant  squint,  since  in  the  latter  the  primary 
and  secondary  deviation  are  usually  equal. 
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To  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  primary  and  secondary  deviation 
the  best  way  is  to  mark  the  position  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  comea 
in  each  case  by  an  ink  dot  on  the  lower  lid,  as  will  be  set  forth  more 
precisely  in  the  section  on  strabismus  (page  730).    [See  also  page  744.] 

2.  False  Orientation. — ^With  the  paralyzed  eye  the  patient  does  not 
see  objects  in  their  true  place.  For  suppose  that,  when  the  right  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  paralyzed,  he  shuts  the  left  eye  and  looks  with  the 
right  alone  at  an  object  situated  a  little  to  the  right — i.  e.,  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle — and  then  is  told  to  shut 
quickly  his  right  eye,  too,  and  thrust  at  the  object  with  his  index  finger; 
as  he  does  so,  the  finger  will  always  be  carried  to  the  right  of  the 
object,  whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
is  seen  too  far  to  the  right  (Von  Graefe's 
reaching  test).  [The  test  is  better  made 
with  the  right  eye  open. — D.]  The 
same  phenomenon  comes  to  light  when 
the  patient  tries  to  walk  straight  toward 
a  given  point  with  the  help  of  his  para- 
lyzed eye,  the  other  being  closed.  He 
takes  a  wavering  and  zigzag  course, 
first  bending  his  steps  too  far  to  the 
right,  then  recognizing  his  mistake  and 
correcting  it;  then  deviating  anew  to 
the  right,  and  so  on. 

The  explanation  of  this  occurrence 
is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  given 
for  binocular  diplopia  (page  685).  The 
object  is  falsely  localized,  because  the 
patient  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion   which   his    eye    occupies.     When 

(Fig.  327)  the  patient  with  his  paralyzed  right  eye  sights  the  object,  o, 
which  is  placed  somewhat  to  the  right  of  him,  i.  e.,  looks  at  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  forms  an  image  upon  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  he  can  accomplish 
this  only  by  the  strongest  possible  innervation  of  his  paralyzed  externus. 
Now,  the  ideas  which  we  have  with  respect  to  the  position  of  our  eyes 
depend  upon  our  sensations  with  regard  to  the  innervation  of  the  individ- 
ual muscles.  The  patient,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  right 
eye  is  standing  in  the  most  extreme  position  of  right  lateral  rotation,  like 
the  eye  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  327,  because  he  has  sent  an 
impulse  for  a  rotation  to  this  amount  into  the  right  externus,  and  he  can 
not  know  that  the  latter,  owing  to  the  impairment  of  the  conduction, 
only  partially  obeys  this  impulse.  He  hence  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  right  eye  is  turned  very  strongly  to  the  right,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  fovea  is  at  A;  he  is,  therefore,  also  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  whose  image  is  formed  at  the  fovea  lies  opposite  /^ — i.  e.,  at  Oj 
— and  he  hence  sees  the  object  too  far  to  the  right.  Accordingly,  objects 
45 


Fia.  327. — False   Orientation    in   Pa- 
ralysis or  THE  Right  Extern cs. 
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which  are  sighted  by  the  paralyzed  eye  are  always  seen  too  far  toward 
that  side  to  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  moves  the  eye. 

3.  Diplopia. — This  occurs  when  vision  is  performed  with  both  eyes 
simultaneously  and  the  visual  lines  do  not  intersect  in  the  point  of 
fixation;  it  is  the  consequence  of  false  orientation  of  the  paralyzed  eye. 
The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  double  images  are  produced, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  behave  in  the  different  abnormal  posi- 
tions of  the  eye,  has  been  given  on  pages  685  et  seq.  (for  Hering's  expla- 
nation see  page  698).  The  double  images  are  the  most  important  means 
that  we  can  call  to  our  aid  in  making  the  exact  diagnosis  of  paralyses. 

The  phenomena  so  far  mentioned,  such  as  restriction  of  motility, 
strabismus,  false  orientation,  and  diplopia,  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  eyes  are  moving  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cle, and  become  more  and  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  eyes  are 
moved  toward  this  side.  Thus,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  ex- 
temus  the  double  images  and  the  strabismus  make  their  appearance 
the  moment  the  eyes  pass  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  [in  fact,  at  a 
point  some  15*^  or  20*^  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. — D.]  The  more  the 
gaze  is  turned  in  this  direction,  the  farther  apart  are  the  double  images 
and  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  strabismus.  If  we  should  have  an 
incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  of  the  right  extemus  before  us,  the 
double  images  and  the  strabismus  would  not  show  themselves  until 
the  eyes  had  been  turned  pretty  far  to  the  right,  and  in  extreme  cases 
not  until  the  gaze  was  directed  quite  laterally  (as  when,  for  example, 
the  patient  looks  away  round  to  the  right).  From  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  in  which  strabismus  and  double  images  first  make  their 
appearance,  from  the  position  of  these  double  images  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  from  the  way  in  which  their  distance  apart 
increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  different  directions  in  which 
the  eyes  are  looking,  we  diagnosticate  which  of  the  ocular  muscles 
is  paralyzed,  and  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  complete  or  an  incom- 
plete paralysis. 

4.  Vertigo. — This  may  be  excited  by  the  diplopia,  or  may  also  occur 
when  vision  is  performed  with  the  paralyzed  eye  alone.  The  latter  sees 
objects  in  their  proper  place  so  long  as  it  occupies  a  direction  of  the 
gaze  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  not  called  upon  to  exert  itself. 
But  as  soon  as  the  gaze  is  turned  to  the  side  representing  the  field  of 
action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  objects  are  located  by  the  eye  too  far 
toward  the  same  side,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  gaze  is  directed  that 
way.  Consequently,  as  the  gaze  passes  from  the  region  of  correct  to 
the  region  of  false  localization,  objects  appear  to  fly  with  constantly 
accelerated  velocity  in  the  direction  in  which  the  eye  is  moving.  It  is 
this  apparent  movement  of  the  whole  outside  world  that  determines 
the  development  of  vertigo.  Vertigo,  therefore,  sets  in  whenever  the 
patient  feels  himself  called  upon  to  move  his  eyes,  and  hence  often 
even  in  walking  upon  a  level  floor,  but  still  more  in  going  up  and  down 
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steps,  in  performing  complicated  manipulations,  in  doing  work,  etc. 
It  makes  the  patient  unsteady  and  timid,  and  even  excites  a  tendency 
to  vomit.  This  kind  of  vertigo  is  known  as  visual  vertigo,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  kinds  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  at  once  when 
the  paralyzed  eye  is  covered.  Most  patients  hit  upon  this  fact  them- 
selves, and  in  walking  keep  the  paralyzed  eye  closed,  either  by  shutting 
it  or  by  covering  it  with  a  bandage.  Another  way  of  preserving  them- 
selves from  visual  vertigo  lies  in — 

5.  Head  Tilting, — A  patient  in  whom,  for  example,  the  right  ex- 
temus  is  paralyzed,  keeps  the  head  turned  to  the  right.  If  he  looks 
forward  with  his  head  in  this  position,  both  eyes  are  turned  somewhat 
to  the  left,  in  which  position  the  right  externus  does  not  come  into  play, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  paralysis  of  it  does  not  make  itself  evident. 
And  so  for  every  variety  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  there  is  a 
definite  position  of  the  head,  which  diminishes  the  visual  vertigo,  and 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  paralysis  that  the  skilled  observer  is 
able  from  it  alone  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  latter.® 

Old  Paralyses. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  paralysis  are 
more  immixed  and  more  pronounced  the  more  recent  it  is.  If  the 
paralysis  gets  well  after  the  lapse  of  not  too  long  a  time,  the  symptoms 
that  have  been  produced  by  it  disappear,  and  normal  binocular  vision 
is  restored;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cure  of  the  paralysis  takes  place 
only  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  or  does  not  take  place  at  all,  the 
symptomatic  picture  changes  as  follows:  1.  The  mistakes  in  orienta- 
tion, particularly  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  Von  Graefe's  reach- 
ing test,  gradually  cease;  the  patient  learns  by  experience  that  the 
impulses  of  innervation  for  his  paralyzed  eye  correspond  to  a  much 
slighter  action  than  those  for  the  sound  eye,  and  by  taking  account  of 
this  fact  he  once  more  forms  a  correct  judgment  of  the  situation  of 
objects.  2.  The  diplopia  disappears  because  the  sensory  perceptions 
of  the  paralyzed  eye  are  suppressed  (exclusion).^®  3.  Contracture  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  gradually  sets  in.  Thus,  in  paral- 
ysis of  the  right  externus,  it  is  the  right  internus  that  becomes  short- 
ened; and  so,  while  in  a  recent  paralysis  of  the  externus,  the  eye,  when 
the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  stands  in  the  middle  line,  it  after- 
ward becomes  drawn  in  more  and  more,  and  can  no  longer  be  brought 
up  to  the  median  position.  The  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the 
paralytic  strabismus,  this  reaching  a  higher  degree  and  becoming  mani- 
fested over  a  more  extensive  area  than  before,  insomuch  that  it  is  pres- 
ent not  only  upon  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  but  also  over  the 
entire  field  of  fixation.  Owing  to  this  fact,  paralytic  strabismus  acquires 
a  constantly  greater  and  greater  resemblance  to  concomitant  squint,  so 

*  [In  general,  the  head  is  turned  so  as  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  affected  mnscle  would, 
if  unparalyzed,  move  the  eye.  but  in  paralyses  of  elevators  or  depressors  it  is  often  tipped  down  toward 
one  snoulaer.    See  page  718. — D.l 

^o[It  takes  a  long  time  for  this  to  occur;  and  even  when  there  is  apparent  suppression  diplopia 
can  almost  always  be  elicited  by  the  tests. — D.] 
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that  sometimes  the  distinction  between  the  two  become  very  diflScult." 
The  contracture  of  the  antagonists  may  even  persist  when  the  paralysis 
itself  is  cured,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  restoration  of  normal  binocu- 
lar vision. 

125.  Mode  of  Occurrence. — Paralysis  may  affect  simply  one  mus- 
cle, or  it  may  affect  several  muscles  in  different  combinations. 

1.  Paralysis  of  one  single  mv^de  most  usually  affects  either  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  or  the  superior  oblique,  because  each  one  of  these  muscles 
is  supplied  by  an  independent  nerve  (abducens  and  trochlearis).  All 
the  other  ocular  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  for 
which  reason  paralysis  of  any  single  one  of  them  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.^^ 

2.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned,  simvUaneous  paralysis  of  several 
muscles  is  found  must  frequently  in  those  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  and  of  these  muscles  some  or  all  may  be  affected  at  once.  Com- 
plete oculo-motor  paralysis  presents  a  characteristic  picture.  The  upper 
lid  hangs  loosely  down  (ptosis),  and  has  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  finger 
to  give  a  view  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  deflected  strongly  outward  and 
somewhat  down,  because  the  two  muscles  not  paralyzed — the  exter- 
nal rectus  and  the  superior  oblique — draw  it  in  this  direction.  The 
pupil  is  dilated  and  immobile  (paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae), 
and  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far  point  and  can  not  accommodate  for 
near  by  (paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle).  A  slight  degree  of  exoph- 
thalmus  is  present  because  three  of  the  recti,  which  normally  draw  the 
eyeball  backward  into  the  orbit,  have  lost  their  tone. 

Other  muscles  besides  those  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
may  be  affected,  and  the  paralyses  may  affect  not  simply  one  but  both 
eyes.  In  this  way  many  manifold  combinations  are  formed,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequent:  (a)  All  the  eye  muscles  in  one  or 
both  eyes  are  paralyzed,  so  that  the  lids  hang  loosely  down,  the  eyes  are 
directed  straight  forward,  and  are  immovable,  and  there  is  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  with  abolition  of  the  accommodation  (ophthalmoplegia  to- 
talis), (h)  The  paralysis  affects  only  the  exterior  eye  muscles,  while  the 
interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (sphincter  pupillae  and  ciliary  muscle)  are 
intact  (ophthabnoplegia  externa  [sive  exterior]).  This  is  more  frequent  than 
total  ophthalmoplegia,  and  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  nuclei 
for  the  sphincter  pupillaj  and  the  ciliary  muscle  are  distinct  from  the 
other  nerve  nuclei  (Fig.  317),  and  hence  frequently  remain  exempt 
from  processes  which  destroy  the  nuclei  of  the  other  ocular  muscles. 
For  this  reason  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  of 
central  (nuclear)  origin,  (c)  Ophthalmoplegia  interna  [sive  interior] 
forms  the  converse  to  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  as  in  it  only  the  inte- 
rior muscles  of  the  eye  are  paralyzed.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
means  of  atropine. 

"  [Indeed,  many  cases  of  concomitant  squint  are  without  doubt  paralytic  in  origin. — D.] 
t'  [Although,  in  the  experience  of  the  translator  and  of  some  others,  isolated  paralysis  <m  the  sw 
perior  rectus  occurs  with  considerable  frequency, — D.] 
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3.  There  are  combined  paralyses  which  do  not  affect  the  individual 
muscles,  but  affect  associate  movements.  Thus  the  ability  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  look  up  or  down,  etc.,  or  to  converge,  may  be  lost. 
These  are  known  as  conjitgate  paralysis  (Prevost).  The  most  character- 
istic cases  of  this  sort  are  those  of  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators. 
There  may,  for  example,  be  a  paralysis  of  the  associated  movements  to  the 
right.  If  the  patient  then  fixes  his  gaze  upon  an  object  which  is  carried  in 
front  of  him  from  left  to  right,  the  eyes  follow  it  imtil  it  has  got  to  the  mid- 
dle line;  then  both*  eyes  stand  still  without  being  able  to  move  farther 
to  the  right.  One  might  suppose  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  paralysis 
of  the  right  extemus  combined  with  one  of  the  left  internus.  But  this 
idea  can  be  readily  disproved  by  approximating  an  object  to  the  patient 
along  the  middle  line.  The  patient  converges  upon  the  object  until  it 
is  very  close  to  him,  and  hence  can  use  his  left  internus  perfectly  for 
purposes  of  convergence,  while  the  same  muscle  is  paralyzed  in  its  ca- 
pacity of  rotator  to  the  right.  The  causes  of  conjugate  paralysis  are 
lesions  in  the  association  centers  of  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles. 
[See  also  pages  721  and  765.] 

Etiology. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  the  result  of  a  lesion 
which  may  be  situated  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  tract,  from 
its  very  beginning  in  the  cerebral  cortex  to  its  termination  in  the  muscle 
itself.  According  to  the  site  of  the  lesion,  paralyses  are  distinguished 
into  intracranial  and  orbital. 

In  intracranial  paralyses  the  focus  of  disease  lies  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  It  may  affect  the  centers  of  highest  rank  which  lie  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  (cortical  paralysis),  or  the  association  centers,  or, 
lastly,  the  centers  of  lowest  rank — i.  e.,  the  nerve  nuclei  upon  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralysis).  The  bands  of  fibers,  likewise, 
that. connect  these  centers  may  be  affected,  as  may  also  be  those  fibers 
that  run  fr6m  the  nuclei  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  unite  there 
to  form  the  nerve  trunks  (fascicular  paralysis);  and  the  nerve  trunks 
themselves  may  be  affected  in  their  course  along  the  base  of  the  skull 
(basal  paralysis). 

Orbital  paralyses  are  those  in  which  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the 
nerve  tnmk  and  its  branches,  commencing  from  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  into  the  orbit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  or  in  which  the 
muscle  itself  is  affected. 

To  diagnosticate  the  site  of  the  lesion  we  must  take  account  of  the 
character  of  the  paralysis,  and  particularly  of  those  accompanying 
symptoms  that  point  to  an  intracranial  or  to  an  orbital  lesion. 

As  regards  its  naturey  the  lesion  may  develop  as  a  primary  affection 
in  the  nerves  or  in  their  areas  of  origin,  these  being  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation or  by  simple  degeneration.  Much  more  frequently,  however, 
these  structures  suffer  indirectly  as  a  result  of  disease  in  their  vicinity, 
such  as  exudates  (especially  in  the  meninges),  thickenings  of  the  peri- 
osteum, neoplasms,  hemorrhages,  injuries,  etc.,  by  which  the  nerves  or 
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their  nuclei  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  inflammation,  are  compressed, 
or  are  in  some  other  way  subjected  to  injury.  Among  the  vascular 
changes  which  are  to  be  enumerated  as  causes  producing  lesions  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  ocular  muscles  are  arteriosclerosis,  aneurism, 
occlusion  and  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

The  cause  of  the  lesion  in  the  intracranial  paralyses  is  most  fre- 
quently syphilis  in  its  later  stages.  This  causes  damage  to  the  eye 
muscles  either  directly  or  by  the  roimdabout  way  of  tabes  and  progres- 
sive paralysis.  Among  the  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 
requiring  mention  are  disseminated  sclerosis,  vascular  changes  with 
their  consequences  [embolism,  hemorrhages],  injuries,  inflammations,  and 
tumors.  Among  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  among  disorders  of 
metabolism  diabetes. 

The  causes  of  orbital  paralyses  may  be  tumors,  injuries,  or  in- 
flammations of  the  orbit  or  its  vicinity,  and  as  regards  the  latter  the 
transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  thought  of  (see  pages  589  and  788). 

In  the  majority  of  these  paralyses,  which  from  the  accompanying 
symptoms  we  must  regard  as  peripheral,  none  of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned is  discoverable.  Since  these  paralyses  which  as  a  rule  take  a 
favorable  course,  are  frequently  referred  by  the  patients  to  a  cold,  they 
bear  the  name  of  rheumatic  paralyses. 

Course  and  Treatment. — The  paralyses  either  set  in  suddenly  or 
develop  in  an  insidious  manner.  Sometimes  relapses  occur.  The  course 
of  the  paralyses  is  always  chronic.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  six 
weeks  and  more  are  required  for  a  cure,  and  many  paralyses  are  abso- 
lutely incurable.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  depends  mainly  upon  the 
cause  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  paralysis,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  first  of  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  prognosis. 
Another  means  for  determining  the  latter  is  afforded  by  the  duration  of 
the  paralysis,  since  old  paralyses,  on  account  of  the  secondary  changes 
that  set  in  (atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  and  contracture  of  its 
antagonist),  no  longer  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  cure. 

Treatment  has  first  of  all  to  take  account  of  the  causal  indication. 
In  this  respect  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  paralyses  afford  the  best  prog- 
nosis. In  the  former  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  with  iodine 
and  mercury  is  indicated.  In  the  latter  we  give  salicyl  compounds,  and 
employ  diaphoresis.  For  symptomatic  treatment  the  local  applica- 
tion of  electricity  is  frequently  employed  (see  page  55). 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  itself,  it  seems  also  requisite, 
until  the  cure  has  been  accomplished,  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
annoyance  which  the  diplopia  and  the  vertigo  entail.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  very  slight  paralyses  we  can  imite  the  double  images  by  means 
of  prisms  set  in  a  suitable  position;  in  this  case  the  patient  is  made  to 
wear  the  prisms  under  the  form  of  glasses.     [Prisms  are  rarely  useful. 
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because  in  paralysis  the  diplopia  changes  in  amount  each  time  the  eye  is 
moved,  so  that  at  one  moment  it  is  over-corrected,  at  another  under-corrected 
by  the  prism. — D.]  In  more  marked  paralyses  prisms  do  not  suflBce  to 
compensate  for  the  incorrect  position  of  the  eyes.  Then  there  is  no  other 
way  of  relieving  diplopia  than  to  bandage  the  paralyzed  eye,  or,  better  still, 
to  apply  glasses  which  have  an  opaque  plate  for  the  paralyzed  eye. 

In  old  paralyses  in  which  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  set  in, 
we  can  get  a  result  only  by  operative  treatment.  This  consists  in  sec- 
tion of  the  contractured  muscle  with  simultaneous  advancement  of  the 
muscle  that  is  paralyzed  (see  §  165).  By  this  means  the  deflected  eye 
is  brought  into  the  proper  position;  and  if  the  paralyzed  muscle  still  has 
a  certain  contractile  power,  this  muscle  will  be  put  under  more  favorable 
mechanical  conditions  for  working. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  paral3rses  of  the  ocular  mascles  for  begin- 
ners, a  schedule  is  set  forth  on  page  712,  lowing  the  position  of  the  double  images 
and  their  varying  relations  in  different  directions  of  the  gaze.  The  position  of  the 
double  images  is  given  in  the  figures  annexed  to  the  text,  in  which  the  dotted  outlines 
denote  the  false  image  and  correspond,  therefore,  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  signs  of  the  paralysis  of  each  individual  muscle  or  to 
take  them  from  such  a  scheme  as  that  presented  and  then  see  to  which  of  them  any 
case  that  may  be  before  us  fits.  In  this  way,  to  be  sure,  we  would  quickly  make  the 
diagnosis  in  the  typical  and  uncomplicated  cases,  but  in  the  numerous  cases  of  combined 
paral3rsis  we  would  be  helpless.  A  much  more  proper  way  of  going  to  work  is  to  deter- 
mine all  the  symptoms  in  any  given  case  exactly,  and  from  them  find  out  in  what  direc- 
tions the  motility  of  the  eye  is  incomplete.  This  is  effected  chiefly  by  examination  of 
the  double  images.  For  tUs  test  we  select  a  conspicuous  object,  a  lighted  candle  being 
the  best,  and  place  before  one  eye  (preferably  the  good  eye)  a  colored  glass.  This  makes 
the  flame  appear  less  luminous,  so  that  the  image  formed  by  the  other  eye — the  false 
image — ^which  is  not  thus  diminished  in  intensity,  comes  out  better  and  is  more  readily 
perceived.  Furthermore,  from  the  difference  in  color  of  the  two,  we  know  which  image 
belongs  to  each  eye.  If  the  false  image  is  displace  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  true 
image,  the  paralyzed  eye  lags  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  when  moving  in  con- 
junction with  the  sound  eye.  Thus  if  the  parsjyzed  eye  stands  too  high,  the  candle 
flame  appears  too  low,  etc.  This  statement,  otherwise  expressed,  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  false  image  is  displaced  in  that  direction  in  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  ought 
to  move  the  eye.  Hence,  if  we  make  the  patient  look  at  the  false  image,  the  double 
images  get  still  further  apart,  because  the  movement  that  he  is  desired  to  make  has  to 
take  place  in  the  field  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and  hence  the  paralyzed  eye 
lags  still  further  behind.  With  the  aid  of  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  method  of  action 
of  each  ocular  muscle,  we  can  make  out  which  muscle  or  muscles  are  paralyzed.  This 
method  of  examination  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  concrete  example: 

A  patient  comes  complaining  a  diplopia.  We  first  determine  that  we  are  dealing 
with  binocular  (not  monocular)  diplopia,  from  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  eyes 
is  covered,  there  is  single  vision.  Then  we  make  the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  a  pencil 
held  in  front  of  him,  and  while  moving  this  in  different  directions  we  notice  whether 
both  eyes  follow  it  xmiformly.  We  observe  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  directions  of  the 
gaze  except  when  the  eyes  are  cast  down.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  look  down, 
the  left  eye  does  not  sink  as  low  as  the  right  and  at  the  same  time  converges  rather 
too  much.  We  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  paralysis  of  one  of  those  muscles  which 
depress  the  left  eye — that  is,  of  the  left  inferior  rectus  or  the  left  superior  oblique.  To 
difftring'"«h  these  two  we  examine  the  double  images. 
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Behavior  of  the  Double  Images  in  Paralyses  op  the 
Ocular  Muscles. 

(The  apparent  image  has  a  dotted  outline.) 

Left-sided  Right-sided 

Paralysis.  Paralysis. 

1^                                           External  Recttia.  ^        ^ 

I             Diplopia  appears  in  looking  toward  the  paralyzed  side.  I        I 

I             The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  as  the  ■        I 

■     paralyzed  eye  is  abducted.  ■        | 

Fig.  328.  Fio.  329. 


Internal  Rectus. 


Diplopia  on  looking  toward  the  soimd  side.  I        B 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  in  ad-  I        H 

^     «««       duction  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  *        " 

Fio.  330.                                    r-     J           J  Yva,  331. 

/Superior  Rectus.  ^^ 

Diplopia  on  looking  up.  ^L 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as  ^^H 

the  paralyzed  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted.  H 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction.  H 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  diminishes  when  p| 

Fig.  332.      the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction.*'  pio.  833. 

i                                                   Inferior  Rectus.  ■ 

,                     Diplopia  on  looking  down.  ■ 

^                 The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as  a,,  I 

^^        the  paralyzed  eye  is  depressed  and  abducted.  S 

^k               The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction.  9 

^L              The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  diminishes  when  Mr 

Flo.  334.      *^®  ^y^  ^^  turned  laterally  in  either  direction.*'  ^^^  33^^ 

Superior  Oblique. 


■  Diplopia  on  looking  down.  I 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as    I 
the  paralyzed  eye  is  depressed  and  adducted.  ■ 


The  obliquity  increases  with  the  abduction. 
The   lateral   distance   between   the   images   diminishes 
Fig.  336.      when  the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction."  Yia.  337. 


\ 


Inferior  Oblique. 
Diplopia  on  looking  up. 


■  The  vertical  distance  between  the  images,  increases  as    I 

the  paralyzed  eye  is  elevated  and  adducted.  I 

The  obliquity  increases  with  the  abduction.  I 

The  lateral  distance  between  the  images  increases  as    ™ 
Fig.  338.      i\^q  ^ye  is  elevated  and  abducted.  ^'*'- 

"[According  to  most  writers  and  to  the  translator's  experience,  the  lateral  separation  in^ 
progressively  as  the  paralysed  eye  is  adducted. — D.] 

"[The  lateral  separation  increases  as  the  paralysed  eye  is  abducted. — D.] 
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We  place  a  red  glass  in  front  of  the  right  eye  and  carry  a  lighted  candle  in  different 
directions  before  the  patient's  eyes.  We  thus  determine  that  there  is  double  vision  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  fixation,  this  being  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  in  look- 
ing down  one  eye  staid  up.  Of  the  two  images  of  the  candle  flame  one  is  red,  the  other 
uncolored.  The  red  is  on  the  right  hand  and  higher,  the  uncolored  one  on  the  left  and 
lower  (Fig.  340  A).  The  red  image  belongs  to  the  right  eye,  because  it  is  before  the  latter 
that  the  red  glass  is  placed;  if  we  do  not  use  a  colored  glass  we  must  determine  by  cover- 
ing the  eyes  alternately  which  of  the  two  images  belongs  to  each  eye.  Which  of  the 
images  is  the  false  image  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  (after  removing  the  red  glass) 
it  is  the  less  distinct  of  the  two  because  it  is  seen  indirectly,  i.  e.,  with  a  peripheral  por- 
tion of  the  retina.  Moreover,  the  patient,  when  asked  to  thrust  at  the  image,  thrusts 
to  the  left  of  the  candle  and  below  it,  proving  that  the  image  does  not  correspond  to 
the  real  position  of  the  flame.  A  further  mark  of  the  false  image  is  that,  when  the 
patient  is  asked  to  look  at  it,  it  gets  still  further  off  from  the  true  image.  [All  these 
facts  are  much  more  clearly  demonstrated  with  the  tangent  plane  (see  page  109).  This 
enables  us  to  tell  with  certainty  which  is  the  false  image — a  thing  which  is  not  always 
possible  by  any  of  the  methods  above  given.  A  small  electric  light  held  against  the 
curtain  is  used  as  the  test  object.  A  pin  is  thrust  into  the  curtain  to  mark  where  this 
light  is  and  another  pin  marks  the  site  of  the  other  image,  which  is  necessarily  the 
false  image.  If  a  red  glass  is  used  before  the  right  eye,  and  the  white  image  coin- 
cides with  the  first  pin,  the  left  is  the  fixing  eye,  and  the  right-eye  image  is  necessarily 
the  false  one.  The  distance  between  the  pins  measures  the  amount  of  diplopia, 
both  vertical  and  lateral.  (See  Fig.  340  B.) — D.]  In  this  way  we  find  out  in  the 
case  in  hand — 

1.  That  the  indistinct  (false)  image  corresponds  to  the  left  eye.  Hence,  we  con- 
clude that  the  paralysis  affects  the  left  eye.     [Tliis  is  not  always  a  safe  inference.] 

2.  That  the  image  of  the  left  eye  stands  below.  This  proves  that  the  eye  itself 
is  relatively  too  high  (see  page  687  and  Fig.  309),  and  agrees  with  our  previous  obser- 
vation, that  when  the  gaze  is  lowered  the  left  eye  remains  standing  too  high,  and  that, 
therefore,  one  of  its  depressors  is  paralyzed. 

3.  That  the  image  belonging  to  the'right  eye  lies  to  the  right,  that  belonging  to 
the  left  eye  to  the  left,  and  hence  the  double  images  are  homon3anous — a  fact  which 
points  to  a  pathological  convergence  (see  page  686  and  Fig.  307).  With  the  aid  of 
these  facts  we  can  determine  which  of  the  two  depressor  muscles  is  the  one  paralyzed. 

The  inferior  rectus,  besides  depressing  the  eye,  also  effects  its  adduction.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus  (page  689),  the  muscular 
plane  of  the  inferior  rectus  does  not  coincide  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eye,  but 
forms  with  it  an  angle  which  opens  out  posteriorly,  because  the  muscle  does  not  run 
from  its  insertion  at  the  optic  foramen  straight  forward  to  the  eye- 
ball, but  forward  and  outward.  When  the  inferior  rectus  is  para- 
lyzed, its  adducent  action  is  abrogated,  and  the  eye  consequently 
b  somewhat  abducted  (producing  crossed  double  images).  But 
in  our  case  precisely  the  opposite  occurs,  the  eye  squinting  some- 
what inward  (the  double  images  are  homon3rmou8).  /'  /       R 

The  superior  oblique  depresses  the   eye,  and  rotates  and  *•*' 

moves  it  out  (Fig.  305).     If  the  latter  action  is  abrogated  in  con-  «" 

sequence  of  paralysis,  the  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  pathological  Fiq.  340  A.— Posi- 

convergence,  and  the  double  images  are  homonymous — a  state      fj,*^*!,^'  in"  Paralysw 
of  things  which  in  fact  exists  in  the  case  before  us.    We  hence      op  thb  Superior  Ob- 
diagnosticate  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  (trochlearis)  of      "Q^b. 
the  left  eye. 

Nevertheless,  if  in  our  case  we  should  attempt  to  make  the  distinction  between 
a  paraljrsis  of  the  superior  oblique  and  of  the  inferior  rectus  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  double  images  are  homonymous,  i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  pathological  convergence, 
we  might  easily  make  a  mistake.  For,  so  far  as  the  convergence  is  concerned, 
there  is  in  many  men  a  pre-existing  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium  consisting 
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either  of  a  pathological  convergence  or  divergence  (see  page  727).  In  the  interest 
of  binocular  single  vision  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  usually  remains  latent,  but 
becomes  manifest  when,  owing  to  a  paralysis,  binocular  single  vision  becomes  impossible. 
If  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  there  was  a  pre-existing  latent  divergence 
(exophoria]  this  will  now  become  manifest  and  will  as  a  rule  amount  to  more  than  the 
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[Fia.  340  B. — Double  Images  Plotted  on  Tangent  Plane  (from  Poaey  and  Spiller). 

The  reverse  (white)  side  of  the  curtain  forming  the  tangent  plane  (page  109)  is  here  shown  (seen 
from  in  front).  The  other  (black)  side  is  turned  toward  the  patient,  who  is  placed  30  inches  from  it,  with 
his  eyes  opposite  the  center.  A  red  glass  is  put  before  his  right  eve,  and  a  small  electric  light  is  carried 
in  the  six  cardinal  directions,  **  Eyes  right "  (Er),  '*  Eyes  up  and  right "  (Eu  and  r),  etc.,  the  patient  follow- 
ing it  with  his  eyes  but  not  moving  his  head.  The  position  of  the  double  images  is  marked  by  pins 
thrust  into  the  curtain.  In  the  case  shown  (paresis  of  the  left  superior  rectus)  the  right  eye  (red)  image 
is  denoted  bv  a  circle,  the  left  eye  (white)  image  by  a  cross.  Tnere  is  a  vertical  (right)  diplopia  of  6® 
and  a  crossed  diplopia  of  2°  when  the  eyes  are  directed  two  feet  up  and  two  feet  to  tne  left,  and  a  sim- 
ple crossed  diplopia  of  5°  when  they  are  directed  up  and  to  the  right.  Below  the  line  AB  there  is  single 
vision.  It  is  found  that  the  red  image  coincides  with  the  actual  position  of  the  light  on  the  screen; 
hence  the  right  eye  fixes,  and  the  distance  between  the  double  images  measures  the  primary  deviation. 
(If  the  white  image  had  coincided  with  the  light  the  distance  would  have  measured  tne  secondary  devi- 
ation.)— D.] 

degree  of  convergence  produced  by  the  paralysis;  the  eyes  will,  therefore,  diverge 
somewhat.  Since  latent  divergence  is  very  common,  the  double  images  in  a  paralysis 
of  the  superior  oblique  are  very  often  crossed  instead  of  homonymous.  Conversely, 
in  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus  the  double  images  might  be  homonymous  instead 
of  crossed — ^would  be  so  in  fact  if  there  was  a  pre-existing  latent  convergence  [esophoria] 
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that  has  become  manifest  because  of  the  paralysis.**  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for 
some  further  sign  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  between  a  paralysis  of  the  two  depres- 
sors; Such  a  sign  consists  in  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  double  images  when  the  direction  of  the  gaze  is  changed — the  way  in  which 
this  takes  place  being  succinctly  sununed  up  in  the  following  table: 

A.  Diplopia  developing  in  the  Upper  Part  op  the  Field  op  Fixation. 
Vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  greatest: 

I.  Above  and  to  the  left.  Paralysis  of 

1.  Image  of  left  eye  higher.  Left  superior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  right  eye  higher.  Eight  inferior  oblique. 

II.  Above  and  to  the  right.'  Paralysis  of 

1.  Image  of  right  eye  higher.  Right  superior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  left  eye  higher.  Left  inferior  oblique. 

B.  Diplopia  developing  in  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Field  of  Fixation. 
Vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  greatest: 

I.  Below  and  to  the  left.  Paralysis  of 

1.  Image  of  left  eye  lower.  Left  inferior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  right  eye  lower.  Right  superior  oblique. 
II.  Below  and  to  the  right. 

1.  Image  of  right  eye  lower.  Right  inferior  rectus. 

2.  Image  of  left  eye  lower.  I/cft  superior  oblique. 
For  example,  we  determine  m  our  case  that  the  vertical  distance  becomes  greater 

the  more  the  patient  looks  to  the  right,  while  when  he  looks  to  the  left  it  becomes 
smaller.  The  explanation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  muscle 
with  relation  to  the  eyeball.  The  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  runs  from  the  inner 
side  and  in  front  (from  the  trochlea)  backward  and  outward  to  the  eyeball; 
therefore,  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eye,  when  the  eye  is  in  the  primary  position,  an 
angle  with  its  branches  opening  anteriorly  (see  Fig.  299,  T^oSi'Ss).  Hence  when  the 
muscle  contracts  there  will  be  only  a  comparatively  small  component  that  acts  to  pro- 
duce depression.  The  depressing  effect  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  with  the  in- 
turning  (adduction)  of  the  eye  the  angle  between  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eyeball  and 
the  tendon  becomes  smaller.  If  the  eye  could  be  so  far  adducted  that  these  two  would 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  muscle  would  then  be  at  its  greatest, 
since  it  would  act  exclusively  as  a  depressor.  For  the  same  reason  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  muscle  diminishes  with  the  abduction  of  the  eye.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscle, 
consequently,  the  deficiency  in  depression  will  increase  with  the  adduction  and  di- 
minish with  the  abduction.  The  visible  lagging  of  the  left  eye  in  looking  downward 
is,  hence,  conspicuous  only  when  the  gaze  is  directed  down  and  to  the  right,  while  in  look- 
ing straight  down  it  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  in  looking  down  and  to  the  left  it  is  not 
noticeable  at  all.  [This  effect  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  fellow  muscle,  the 
inferior  rectus,  works  most  energetically  as  a  depressor  when  the  eye  is  abducted  and 
but  little  when  the  eye  is  adducted;  consequently,  when  the  deficiency  from  paralysis 
of  the  superior  oblique  is  the  greatest  the  inferior  rectus  is  least  able  to  make  it  good 
and  is  most  able  to  do  so  when  the  deficiency  due  to  the  paralysis  is  the  least. — D.] 
This  fact  finds  expression  in  the  position  of  the  double  images,  since  the  vertical  distance 
between  them  increases  with  adduction  (in  our  case  as  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  right) 
and  diminishes  with  abduction  (as  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  left).  (Hence,  in  trochlear 
paralysis  we  find  the  diplopia  mainly  in  that  half  of  the  field  of  fixation  lying  on  the  other 
side  from  the  paralyzed  eye,  while  in  the  half  that  corresponds  to  the  latter  it  is  almost 
entirely  wanting.  For  this  reason,  the  sound  eye  is  regarded  as  the  paralyzed  one, 
and  that  not  only  by  the  patient  but  also  often  by  his  physician.) 

»' [Another  factor,  very  important  in  this  connection,  is  the  natural  tendency  shown  by  the  eyes 
to  diverge  when  looking  up,  and  to  converge  when  looking  down.  This  tendency  of  itself  often  pro- 
duces crossed  diplopia  in  paralyt'is  of  an  elevator  and  homonymous  diplopia  in  paralysis  of  a  depressor, 
no  matter  whetner  the  muscle  a£Fected  is  one  of  the  obliques  or  one  of  the  recti. — D.] 
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The  inferior  rectus,  on  the  contrary,  exerts  its  strongest  depressing  effect  when 
the  eye  is  in  the  position  of  abduction  (being  in  this  analogous  to  the  superior  rectus; 
see  page  689).  Hence,  the  vertical  distance  between  the  double  images  as  the  direction 
of  the  gaze  is  varied,  would  behave  in  a  predsely  opposite  way  to  what  obtains  in  paral- 
3rsis  of  the  superior  obUque.  Mauthner  was  [one  of]  the  first  to  point  out  what  practical 
importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  attaches  to  the  way  in  which 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  images  behaves. 

There  is  also  another  sign  by  which  paralysis  of  the  two  depressors  can  be  distin- 
guished, and  this  is  the  obliquity  of  the  faJse  image.  In  our  example  the  image  of  the 
right  eye  is  perpendicular,  that  of  the  left  eye  is  tilted,  so  that  the  images  are  inclined 
toward  each  other  by  the  upper  ends  (Fig.  340  A).  Now  we  have  seen  that  when  there 
is  tilting  of  the  vertical  meridian,  the  image  seen  with  this  eye  appears  tilted.'*  Con- 
versely, from  the  obliquity  of  the  image  we  can  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position 
of  the  vertical  meridian.  In  our  case  the  lower  extremity  of  the  apparent  image  (Fig. 
340A,  L)  is  seen  too  far  to  the  left.  This  corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
retinal  image  (p,  Fig.  310  A),  which  then  must  lie  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  retina,  Vi  w„  since  its  projection  externally  lies  to  the  left  of  the  vertical.  The 
retinal  image,  however,  really  lies  vertically  in  the  retina,  since  the  object  stands  ver- 
tically in  space.  Hence,  the  above  statement  is  better  expressed  thus:  The  upper 
half  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina  lies  to  the  left  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  vertically  placed  retinal  image.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  vertical  meridian  has  its 
upper  half  inclined  to  the  left,  or  outside,  and  its  lower  half  inclined  to  the  right,  or  inside. 

What  paralysis  corresponds  to  this  position  of  the  vertical  meridian?  This  position 
is  influenced  by  four  muscles,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  and  the  two  obliques. 
In  a  state  of  health  the  actions  of  these  muscles  are  in  equilibrium  in  the  primary 
position  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  vertical  meridian  really  does  stand  vertical.  But  if 
the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  is  abrogated  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscle, 
the  muscles  that  rotate  the  vertical  meridian  in  the  opposite  direction  get  the  upper 
hand,  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  meridian  is  inclined  outward.  Since  this  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  which  we  conclude  to  exist  in  our  case  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  double  images,  our  diagnosis  of  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  thus  con- 
firmed. 

If  the  inferior  rectus  had  been  paralyzed  the  apparent  image  would  have  been 
inclined  in  the  contrary^  direction.  The  inferior  rectus  inchnes  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vertical  meridian  outward,  and  when,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  its  action 
ceases,  the  vertical  meridian  assumes  the  opposite  inclination — i.  o.,  with  its  upper 
extremity  inward.  This  position  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  that  present  in  our 
case,  and  hence,  too,  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image  would  be  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  actually  observed.  Since,  however,  the  obhquity  of  the  false  image  is  often 
not  perceived  by  the  patient,  this  sign  is  less  valuable  ^n  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles 
than  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  vertical  distance  between  the  double 
images. 

[The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  by  the  double  images  is  most  simply  accomplished  by 
an  analysis  which  shows  in  succession,  first  which  group  of  muscles  (lateral  rotators, 
elevators,  or  depressors)  is  affected;  next  which  pair  of  associates  in  the  group;  and 
lastly  which  muscle  in  the  pair. 

Thiis,  if  we  have  a  diplopia  which  is  mainly  lateral  and  which  increases  fast^'  in 

i'[Thi8  applies  only  to  a  pathological  tilting  in  which  the  vertical  meridian  of  one  eye  is  no  longo' 
parallel  with  that  of  the  other.  The  physiological  tilting  which  occurs  in  the  oblique  positions  of  the 
l^ace  (see  remarks  under  Actions  of  the  Ocular  Muscle,  pages  690-692),  and  in  which  the  vertical  merid- 
ians of  the  two  eyes,  although  tilted,  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  is  not  associated  with  apparent 
tilting  of  the  object  looked  at. — D.] 

"Hi  is  to  be  noted  that  an  homonymous  or  a  crossed  diplopia  which  increases  to  the  right  or  left 
does  not  necessarily  mean  paralysis  of  a  lateral  rotator,  unless  tne  diplopia  is  great  and  increases  rap- 
idly. An  homonymous  diplopia  which  is  of  slight  amoimt  and  increases  moderately  in  looking  to  the 
right  may  mean  (a)  paresjs  of  any  abductor  (externus,  superior  obliciue,  inferior  oblique)  of  the  right 
eye,  or  (6)  paresin  of  any  adductor  (internus,  superior  rectus,  inferior  rectus)  .of  the  riffht  eye  when 
combined  with  an  esophoria  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  crossed  diplopia  that  such  paresis  would  nat- 
urally produce.  So  a  crossed  diplopia  which  increases  to  the  right  may  mean  paresis  of  any  musde 
of  the  left  eye. — D.J 
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looking  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  paralysis  must  affect  a  lateral  rotator.  If  the  diplo- 
pia increases  to  the  right  the  paralysis  affects  a  right  rotator  (right  externus,  left  in- 
temus),  if  it  increases  to  the  left  a  left  rotator  (left  externus,  right  internus).  If  the 
diplopia  in  either  case  is  homonymous,  it  is  the  externus  which  is  paralyzed,  if  the 
diplopia  is  crossed,  it  is  the  internus. 

If  the  diplopia  is  mainly  vertical  and  this  vertical  diplopia  increases  fast  in  looking 
up,  the  paralysis  affects  an  elevator.  If  then  the  vertical  diplopia  increases  most  in 
looking  up  and  to  the  right,  the  muscle  pcu'alyzed  must  be  a  right-hand  elevator  (right 
superior  rectus,  left  inferior  obhque);  if  it  increases  up  and  to  the  left,  the  muscle  para- 
lyzed is  a  left-hand  elevator  (left  superior  rectus,  right  inferior  oblique).  In  either 
case  we  can  tell  which  eye  and  therefore  which  muscle  is  affected  by  remembering 
that  the  higher  image  belongs  to  the  paralyzed  eye  (e.  g.,  right-eye  image  is  higher  in 
paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  and  right  inferior  oblique). 

If  the  diplopia  is  mainly  vertical  and  this  vertical  diplopia  increases  fast  in  look- 
ing down,  the  paralysis  affects  a  depressor.  If  then  the  vertical  diplopia  increases  most 
in  looking  down  and  to  the  right,  the  muscle  paralyzed  must  be  a  right-hand  depressor 
(right  inferior  rectus,  left  superior  oblique);  if  it  increases  most  in  looking  down  and  to 
the  left,  the  muscle  paralyzed  is  a  left-hand  depressor  (left  inferior  rectus,  right  superior 
oblique).  In  either  case  we  can  tell  the  eye  and  therefore  the  muscle  affected  by  re- 
membering that  the  lower  image  belongs  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

The  analysis  above  given  shows  that  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  by  double  images 
can  not  be  made  with  accuracy  unless  the  kind  and  amount  of  diplopia  are  determined 
for  each  of  the  six  cardinal  directions  of  the  gaze,  i.e.,  right,  left,  up  and  right,  up  and 
left,  down  and  right,  down  and  left.  If  this  is  done  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  even  in 
complex  cases.*' 

In  any  case  to  tell  the  muscle  that  m  paralyzed  we  have  simply  to  remember  that 
the  image  formed  by  the  paralyzed  eye  always  lies  on  the  side  toward  which  the  diplopia 
increases  (i.  e.,  is  the  right-hand  image  when  the  diplopia  increases  to  the  right,  the 
upper  image  when  the  diplopia  increases  upward,  etc.). 

And  a  rule  to  determine  the  kind  of  double  vision  produced  by  a  given  paralysis 
is, — the  image  belonging  to  the  paralyzed  eye  is  displaced  in  just  that  direction  in  which 
the  affected  mtiscle,  if  intact,  would  naturally  move  the  eye.    Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  right 

*•  [The  facts  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  muscular  paralyses  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following 
formuliB,  in  which  Eu,  Ed,  Er,  El,  Eu  and  r,  etc.,  denote  "both  eyes  directed  up  (down,  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  up  and  to  the  right,  etc."),  DH,  DX,  DR,  DL  denote  respectively  homonymous  diplopia, 
crossed  diplopia,  right  diplopia,  (diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  right  eye  below),  left  diplopia  (diplo- 
pia with  the  image  of  the  left  eye  below),  and  >>  denotes  "increasing  progressively." 


Paralysis  of 

Regularly  (bat  not  invariably) 
asBOciated  with 

Er.  DX  >>  irreatly 

Left  internal  rectus. 

Right  external  rectus. 

Right  internal  rectus. 

Left  external  rectus. 

Right  superior  rectus 

Er,  DH  >>       "        

El  DX»       "        

El,  DH  >>       "        

Eu  and  r,  DL  ">>  greatly 

DX  >>  in  Eu  and  1. 

Euandr,  DR>>      "        

Left  inferior  oblique 

DH  >>  in  Euand  1. 

Euandl.  DR>>      "       

Left  superior  rectus 

DX  "^^  in  Eu  and  r. 

Euandl.  DL>>      " 

Right  inferior  oblique 

DH  %  ■>  in  Eu  and  r 

Ed  and  r,  DR  > >      **       

Right  inferior  rectus 

DX  ^>  in  Ed  and  1 

Edondr,  DL>>      "        

Left  superior  oblique 

DH  >>  in  Ed  and  1. 

Ed  and  1,  DR  »      "       

Right  superior  oblique 

DH»inEdandr. 
DX  >>  in  Ed  and  r 

Bdandl,  DL>>      "        

Left  inferior  rectus 

This  table  serves  for  determining  combined  paralyses.-  Thus  if  there  is  a  DL  (left  hyperphoria) 
in  Eu  and  r,  diminishing  to  nothing  as  the  middle  hne  is  approached  and  changing  to  a  DR  (right  hy- 
perphoria) in  Eu  and  I,  there  is  a  paralysis  of  both  superior  recti;  if  there  is  a  DR  in  Eu  and  I  chang- 
ing to  DL  in  Ed  and  1.  there  is  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  and  inferior  recti. — D.] 
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superior  rectus,  which  moves  the  right  eye  up  and  to  the  left  and  tilts  the  vertical 
meridian  to  the  left,  the  image  of  the  right  eye  is  up  (higher),  deflected  to  the  left 
(crossed  diplopia),  and  tilted  to  the  left. 

This  rule  shows  us  that  in  paralysis  of  the  subsidiary  adductors  (superior  rectus, 
inferior  rectus)  we  expect  to  find  a  crossed  diplopia,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  subsidiary 
abductors  (the  two  obliques)  we  shall  find  an  homonymous  diplopia;  also  in  paralysis 
of  the  superior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  an  in-tilting  and  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
rectus  and  inferior  oblique  an  out-tilting  of  the  false  image.  In  every  case  the  lateral 
diplopia  and  the  degree  of  tilting  of  the  false  image  increases  in  that  direction  of  the 
gaze  in  which  the  vertical  diplopia  decreases.  As  before  remarked,  however,  the  lateral 
diplopia  may  be  absent  or  reversed  and  the  tilting  is  often  but  little  marked,  so  that 
neither  is  a  safe  guide  in  diagnosis. — D.l 

Since  in  paral3rsis  of  the  left  superior  oblique  there  vs  double  vision  when  the  visual 
line  is  depressed,  the  patient  avoids  this  by  depressing  the  head,  so  that  when  he  is  look- 
ing straight  ahead  the  visual  lines  are  somewhat  raised.  Because  the  paralysis  of  the 
left  superior  oblique  makes  itself  apparent  in  adduction  of  the  left  eye,  i.  e.,  in  the  right 
half  of  the  field  of  fixation,  the  head  is  turned  somewhat  to  the  right,  so  that  in  looking 
straight  ahead  the  visual  lines  may  be  directed  somewhat  to  the  left.  Lastly,  the  tilt- 
ing of  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward  in  the  paralysed  eye  is  compen- 
sated for  by  depressing  the  head  toward  the  right  shoulder.  [This  b  the  common  ex- 
planation, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tilting  of  the  head  toward  the  shoulder,  which  is 
common  in  paralysis  of  the  elevators  or  depressors,  is  done  not  to  obviate  the  tilting  of  the 
false  image  but  to  neutralize  the  vertical  diplopia.  In  any  case  of  combined  vertical 
and  latend  diplopia,  tilting  of  the  head  towitfd  the  right  shoulder  will  bring  the  right- 
hand  image  down.  This  is  true  whether  the  right-hand  image  belongs  to  the  right  eye 
(in  case  the  diplopia  is  homonymous)  or  to  the  left  eye  (in  case  the  diplopia  is  crossed). 
A  vertical  diplopia  of  25**  or  more  may  be  obviated  in  this  way,  the  patient  tipping 
the  head  toward  the  right  or  the  left  shoulder  according  as  the  right-hand  or  left-hand 
image  is  higher.  In  the  case  cited  the  patient  tilts  the  head  to  the  right  because  the 
right-hand  image  (which,  as  the  diplopia  is  homonymous,  belongs  to  the  right  eye)  is 
the  higher  and  by  this  manceuvre  he  brings  it  to  the  level  of  the  other. — ^D.]  A  patient, 
therefore,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  oblique  has  the  head  somewhat  depressed, 
turned  somewhat  to  the  right,  and  inclined  to  the  right  shoulder.  If  with  continuance 
of  the  paralysis  such  an  attitude  of  the  head  becomes  habitual,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
founded with  wry-neck.  [This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  congemtaJ  paralyses. — ^D.l 
If  in  such  a  case  we  set  the  head  straight  the  upward  deflection  of  the  paralyzed  eye 
comes  to  light  and  enables  us  to  make  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Frequently  a  patient  affected  with  a  paralysis  of  a  depressor  muscle  (inferior 
rectus  or  superior  oblique)  is  not  at  all  aware  of  there  being  a  difference  in  level  be- 
tween the  double  images,  stating  only  that  one  image  is  nearer  than  the  other.  This 
is  the  more  apt  to  be  the  case  the  more  the  plane  of  fixation  is  depressed,  and  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Fdrster  as  follows:  If  we  gaze  at  a  rather  distant  point  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  floor  upon  which  we  are  standing,  those  points  of  the  floor  that  lie  nearer 
us  form  their  images  higher  up  in  the  retina  than  does  the  point  of  fixation.  If,  again^ 
we  fix  the  upper  of  two  points  which  lie  one  beneath  the  other,  the  lower  point  in  thia 
instance  also  forms  its  image  above  the  macula.  When,  therefore,  we  have  upon  our 
retina  two  images  situated  one  above  the  other,  these  are  open  to  a  double  interpreta- 
tion; they  may  be  produced  either  by  two  objects  one  of  which  is  situated  nearer  than 
the  other,  or  by  two  objects  one  of  which  is  lower  than  the  other  Now,  if,  owing  to 
a  paralysis  of  a  depressor,  one  eye  stands  too  high,  the  point  which  the  sound  eye  fixes 
will  form  its  image  in  the  paralyzed  eye  on  a  portion  of  the  retina  that  also  is  situated 
above  the  macula.  Then  the  difference  in  height  between  images  in  the  two  retin» 
may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways,  just  as  if  the  two  images  were  situated 
in  the  same  retina.  The  patient  may  suppose  the  false  image  to  be  either  lower  or 
nearer.  In  Fig.  341  let  the  undotted  figure  represent  the  sound  eye  which  is  fixing 
the  point  O  situated  below  the  horizontal  plane,  i.  e.,  is  so  directed  that  this  point 
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forms  its  image  on  the  fovea,  /,  of  the  eye.  The  paralyzed  eye  represented  by  the 
dotted  figure  has  not  shared  in  the  downward  movement;  its  line  of  sight  0x  remains 
directed  straight  forward.  Hence  in  this  eye  the  point  O  forms  its  image  above  the 
fovea,  ^,  that  is  at  ?,  Accordingly,  this  eye  projects  the  point  too  far  down  and  as 
much  so  as  i^  is  too  far  up,  that  is  in  the  direction  hy.  (According  to  Hering  the  para- 
lyzed eye  must  see  the  point  O  at  the  spot  where  the  point  on  the  retina  of  the  soimd 
eye  wldch  corresponds  to  the  point  P  occupied  by  the  image  of  O  would  localize  an 
image.    This  corresponding  point  is  &,  which  is  situated  as  much  above  the  fovea  /  of 


j^ 


.^ 


Fio.  841. — ArPABBNT  Appboximation  of  the  False  Iicaob  inParaltsis  op  a  Dbprusob. 

the  soimd  eye  as  Z'  is  above  the  fovea  ^  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  The  point  O  therefore 
is  seen  along  the  directing  line  hy.  Cf .  page  697.)  Now  the  point  O  may  be  regarded 
as  located  at  different  places  along  the  directing  line  by,  thus  either  at  m  so  that  the 
false  image  lies  below  the  true  image,  or  at  u,  so  that  it  stands  on  the  same  level  but 
closer  than  the  true  image,  or  somewhere  between  these  two  points,  for  example  at 
r,  in  which  case  the  false  image  appears  somewhat  lower  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  closer  than  the  true  image.  That  kind  of  projection  which  makes  the  false 
image  look  closer  is  actually  forced  upon  the  patient  if  the  test  object  is  set  on  a  taUe 
or  on  the  floor.  The  paralyzed  eye  ought  then  to  see  the  candle  flame  beneath  the  table 
or  beneath  the  floor.  But  this  so  contradicts  experience  that  the  patient  involimtarily 
chooses  that  kind  of  projection  by  which  the  image  of  the  higher  eye  appears  on 
the  table  or  floor  but  closer  to  the  eye.  [By  varying  the  con(£tions  of  the  experi- 
ment, e.  g.,  by  placing  the  candle  on  a  descending  flight  of  stairs,  the  image  which 
should  be  lower  may  be  made  to  appear  not  only  closer  but  also  higher  than  the  other 
(Sachs).— D.] 

The  diagnosis  as  to  which  muscle  is  paralyzed  often  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culties even  to  the  adept,  if  the  case  is  complicated.    This  occiu^ — 

1.  When  several  pand3rses  are  combined,  particularly  in  both  eyes,  and  the  pa- 
ralyses are  partly  complete,  partly  incomplete. 

2.  When  a  disturbance  of  muscular  equilibrium  imder  the  form  of  latent  conver- 
gence or  divergence  [esophoria  or  exophoria]  was  previously  present.  Such  a  disturb- 
ance is  converted  from  a  latent  into  a  manifest  one  when  the  pcuidysis  sets  in,  as,  owing 
to  the  latter,  binocular  vision  becomes  impossible  in  spite  of  the  tendency  toward 
fusion. 
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3.  When  the  two  eyes  have  an  unequal  visual  power,  and  the  paralysis  affects 
the  better  eye.  The  latter  then  is  used  to  perform  &^tion  with,**  and  the  non-para- 
l3rzed  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  secondary  deviation.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  for  the 
sound  eye  to  be  regarded  as  the  paralyzed  one. 

4.  When,  in  old  paralyses,  a  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  taken  place. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  often  increased  by  lack  of  intelligence  or  by  in- 
sufficient attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  precision  the  position  of  the  double  images.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  do  the  latter  when,  as  in  old  paralyses,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  double  images.  Then  it  often  requires  long  and  painstaking  efiforts  to  get  the 
patient  to  perceive  the  remote  and  indistinct  false  image. 


Measurement  op  the  Paralysis — ^A  precise  determination  of  the  degree  of 
paralysis  is  particularly  desirable  in  order  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  treatment, 
to  calculate  whether  the  paralysis  is  really  undergoing  recession  or  not.  The 
measurement  is  made  with  the  help  of  the  double  images;  the  region  which  these 
occupy  being  displaced  farther  and  farther  toward  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  fixa- 
tion,*and  the  distance  between  them  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  paralysis 
decreases. 

1.  The  simplest  way  of  estimating  the  position  and  the  degree  of  separation  of 
the  double  images  consists  in  placing  the  patient  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  metres 
from  a  wall  upon  which  a  point  lying  directly  opposite  one  of  his  eyes  has  been  marked 
as  a  point  of  departure.  Starting  from  this  point  we  carry  an  object  which  the  patient 
is  to  follow  with  his  eyes  in  different  directions.  We  mark  on  the  wall  the  points  where 
the  object  begins  to  appear  double,  and  also  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  double 
images  projected  upon  the  wall  in  the  different  directions  in  which  the  eye  is  turned. 
By  repeating  this  test  in  the  same  way  at  certain  intervals  of  time  we  determine  the 
alterations  in  the  diplopia.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  the  distance  of  the  patient  from  the 
wall  and  the  linear  distance  from  each  other  of  the  double  images  projected  upon  the 
wall,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  angle  by  which  the  paralyzed  eye  lags  off  from  the 
line  of  fixation — that  is,  the  angle  of  primary  strabismic  deviation  (Landolt). 

[A  very  convenient  appliance  for  this  purpose  is  the  tangent  plane  (see  Fig.  35) 
in  which  the  position  of  the  double  images  is  indicated  by  pins  thrust  into  the  curtain, 
the  place  and  relative  situation  of  the  pins  being  shown  by  the  diagram  on  the  back 
of  the  curtain.  The  squares  on  the  diagram  serve  to  measure  the  linear  distance 
between  the  double  images,  while  the  concentric  circles  measure  the  distance  in 
degrees,  i.  e.,  the  angle  of  primary  deviation.  If  a  light  is  used  as  a  test  object,  and 
a  red  glass  is  placed  alternately  before  the  right  eye  and  the  left,  the  patient  may 
be  got  to  fix  with  the  paralyzed  eye,  in  which  case  the  distance  between  the  double 
images  will  measure  the  secondary  deviation.    (See  page  713  and  Fig.  340  B.) — D.] 

2.  If  we  have  a  perimeter  at  our  disposal,  we  make  the  patient  sit  in  front  of  it 
as  in  the  process  of  determining  the  field  of  vision;  then,  by  carrying  the  mark  used 
as  an  object  of  vision  along  the  perimetric  arc,  we  ascertain  the  point  where  it  begins 
to  appear  double.  We  can  then  determine  the  position  of  the  double  images  upon 
the  arc  of  the  perimeter  and  thus  find  the  angle  of  the  strabismus  for  any  desired  direction 
of  the  gaze,  and  not  have  to  get  at  it  by  calculation. 

3.  We  can  also  by  means  of  the  perimeter  [or  tropometer]  determine  the  field  of 
fixation  (page  694),  and,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  limited,  judge  of  the  degree  of 
the  paralysis.  [In  the  translator's  experience  this  method  often  fails  to  give  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  the  paralysis. — D.J 

4.  We  try  to  find  the  prism  which  in  any  given  direction  of  the  eyes  corrects  the 
strabismic  deviation,  so  that  the  double  images  are  fused  into  one.  The  angle  of  stra- 
bismus then  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  since  for  weak 
prisms  the  law  holds  good  that  they  deflect  the  rays  through  one-half  the  angle  which 

1*  [This  may  even  occur  when  the  paralyied  eye  does  not  see  as  well  as  the  other. — ^D.] 
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the  refracting  edge  incloses.  So,  if  double  images  are  united  by  a  prism  of  20  a,  the 
strabismic  deviation  amoimts  to  10**.* 

[5.  We  may  use  the  screen  test  (see  page  744),  adding  prisms  until  the  screen 
deviation  has  been  abolished.  This  enables  us  to  measure  the  primary  and  secondary 
deviation.  Thus  if  we  have  a  paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus,  the  prism  which 
when  placed,  base  out,  before  the  right  eye  just  abolishes  the  screen  movement  will 
measure  the  primary  deviation,  and  the  pnsm  which  does  the  same,  when  placed  before 
the  left  eye,  will  measure  the  secondary  deviation.  This  method  is  often  of  great  help 
when  the  evidence  from  double  images  is  contradictory  or  obscure.  The  screen  devia- 
tion should  then  be  measiured  in  each  of  the  six  cardinal  directions  of  the  gaze,  so  as 
to  determine  in  which  direction  it  tends  to  increase,  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  from  the 
table  on  page  717,  substituting  for  DX,  DH,  DR,  and  DL,  exophoria,  esophoria,  right 
hyperphoria,  and  left  hyperphoria  respectively. — D.) 

An  indispensable  condition  for  the  precision  of  all  these  methods  of  mensuration 
is  that,  while  they  are  being  performed,  the  patient  shall  move  his  eyes  alone,  and 
not  his  head.  

Site  op  the  Lesion. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  constitute  for  the  clin- 
ician engaged  in  the  study  of  internal  diseases  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
determining  the  site  of  a  cerebral  affection.  Hence  we  shall  now  enter  more  particularly 
into  the  consideration  of  the  diagnostic  points  from  which  we  can  determine  in  what 
part  of  the  nervous  tracts  the  lesion  occurs. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  centers  of  higher  rank,  situated  above  the  nerve  nuclei  (that  is, 
the  cerebral  cortex,  the  association  centers,  and  the  fibers  connecting  these  parts  with 
one  another  and  with  the  nuclei — ^regions  which  are  all  comprised  under  the  name 
of  intracerebral  tracts),  never  cause  paralyses  of  individual  ocular  muscles.  If,  there- 
fore, isolated  paralyses  are  present,  lesions  of  as  high  a  situation  as  this  can  be  excluded. 
The  only  exception  is  ptosiSy  as  this  sometimes  is  met  with  as  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  cortical  affections.  Otherwise  lesions  of  the  higher  centers  always  cause  conjugcUe 
paralyses.  The  eyes  are  unable  to  turn  in  some  special  direction,  or  they  can  not  be 
made  to  converge  [or  diverge].  In  the  given  case  the  eyes  are  found  not  infrequently 
to  be  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  antagonists. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators  to  the  right,  not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  right,  but  it  may  be  that  both  eyes  are  turned  continuously 
and  strongly  to  the  left  (conjugate  deviation).  Conjugate  paral3rses,  with  or  with- 
out deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  occur  in  disease  of  the  crura  cerebelli 
ad  pontem,  of  the  pons,  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain, 
particularly  of  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  of  the  cortex.  [See  also  page  766  and,  for 
paralysis  of  divergence  and  convergence,  pages  752  and  755.] 

2.  Lesions  of  the  nudei  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  (nuclear  paral)rses)  produce 
for  the  most  part  paralyses  of  several  ocular  muscles.  In  this  way  there  is  developed 
what  is  known  as  central  ophthalmoplegia.  As  a  rule  this  is  bilateral,  for  since  fibers  go 
from  each  oculo-motor  nucleus  to  the  muscles  of  both  eyes,  a  lesion  of  the  nucleus  even 
though  unilateral  must  also  make  its  appearance  in  the  muscles  of  both  eyes.  The 
ptosis,  in  comparison  with  the  complete  paralysis  of  the  other  muscles,  is  often  con- 
spicuously slight.  In  most  cases  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (those  of  the  pupil  and 
accommodation)  remain  exempt  from  the  paralysis — i.  e.,  it  is  an  ophthalmoplegia 
externa.  In  the  latter,  the  lesion  is  generally  seated  in  the  nerve  nuclei.  Ophthalmo- 
plegia externa  does,  indeed,  occur  with  basal  lesions,  but,  of  course,  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  a  lesion  which  affects  the  nerve  trunk  itself  should  out  of  all  the  fibers  spare  just 
those  that  are  designed  for  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye.  [Yet  an  ophthalmoplegia 
exterior  of  basal  site  seems  not  to  be  so  very  rare.  It  may  also  be  fascicular  in  origin. 
— D.]  If  there  is  an  ophthalmoplegia  totalis — that  is,  one  in  which  all  the  muscles  are 
paralyzed  without  exception — the  site  of  the  lesion  may  vary.    In  bilateral  ophthal- 

"(Really,  11°.  For  prisms  above  20 A  (see  page  796)  this  rule  no  longer  holds  good.  Thus  a 
prism  of  35  A  produces  a  deviation  of  20^'  or  more  (depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  prism  is  held). 
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moplegia  we  may  be  dealing  ^th  a  nuclear  paralysis^  while  a  unilateral  ophthalmoplegia 
totalis  commonly  originates  in  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
or  even  within  the  superior  orbital  fissure. 

A  primary  affection  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular 
muscles  hes  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia.  In  its  nature  this  affec- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  which  in  bulbar  ]>aralysis  attacks  the  motor  nuclei  situated 
farther  down  (the  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal,  and  spinal  accessory  nuclei). 
Hence,  the  ophthalmoplegia  may  be  combined  with  a  bulbar  paJtdysiB. 

Ophthalmoplegia  occurs  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form.  Acute  ophthalmo- 
plegia develops  within  a  few  days  and  is  combined  not  infrequently  with  drowsiness. 
It  is  observed  after  poisoning  (by  alcohol  or  lead,  botulismus,  carbon  monoxide  gas)  and 
after  acute  infectious  diseases  (diphtheria,  influenza,  measles,  etc.),  in  which  case  also 
it  is  probably  a  toxic  effect  that  is  in  question.  It  occurs,  moreover,  under  the  form  of 
a  disease  analogous  to  the  poliomyeUtis  of  children.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an 
acute  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  nuclei  (Wernicke's  polioencephalitis  superior). 
Such  cases  may  go  on  to  recovery,  but  may  also  end  in  death  by  transfer  of  the  process 
to  the  deeper  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  consecutive  respiratory  paraly- 
sis. In  chronic  ophthalmoplegia  the  paralysis  slowly  attacks  one  muscle  after  another. 
The  anatomical  change  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  \a  not  an  inflammation,  but  a  gradua! 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  gray  substance.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  syphilis, 
and  chronic  ophthalmoplegia  also  occurs  in  tabes,  progressive  paralysis,  disseminated 
sclerosis,  myasthenic  paralysis,  and  Basedow's  disease.  Chronic  ophthalmoplegia  is 
as  a  rule  incurable.    There  are  also  cases  of  congenital  ophthalmoplegia. 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna  (paralysis  of  the  sphincter  iridis  and  the  ciliary  muscle) 
is  a  frequent  sign  of  cerebral  lues,  and  also  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  tabes  and  paresis. 
Cases  that  develop  acutely  are  generally  referable  to  poisoning  (by  substances  resem- 
bling atropine  in  action  and  by  sausage  poison). 

Paralyses  of  individucd  exterior  musdes  also  may  arise  as  a  result  of  lesion  of  the 
nerve  nuclei.  In  thb  category  belong,  above  all,  the  paralyses  which  appear  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tabes  dorsalis,  and,  although  somewhat  less  frequently,  in  disseminated  sclerosis, 
and  which  in  most  cases  are  of  nuclear  origin.  Tabetic  paralyses  often  disappear  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  causal  disease.  But  still  they 
are  apt  to  recur,  and  in  many  cases  they  remain  permanently.  By  a  nuclear  lesion 
the  abducens  can  be  paralyzed  at  the  same  time  as  the  facial,  since  the  nuclei  of  these 
two  nerves  lie  close  together. 

3.  Fascicular  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  fibers  between  their  point  of  depart- 
ure from  the  nerve  nuclei  and  their  emergence  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may  be  diag- 
nosticated if  there  is  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  of  one  side  with  simultaneous 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  the  opposite  side  (alternate  paralysis).  In  this  case, 
then,  a  focus  of  disease  must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pedunculus 
cerebri  (a,  Fig.  316).  Such  a  focus  of  disease  causes  injury  both  to  the  fibers  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  as  they  pass  through  the  peduncle,  so  that  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
of  the  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  to  the  pyramidal  tract;  but  as  the  latter  decussates 
below  this  point,  the  extremities  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  Such 
a  paralysis,  however,  might  also  be  produced  by  a  focus  of  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  if  the  disease  were  situated  so  near  the  peduncle  as  to  cause  injury  to  it.  In 
analogous  fashion  an  alternate  paral3rsL3  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  abducens  (and 
also  of  the  facial)  argues  the  existence  df  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pons,  or  in  the  portions  of  the  base  of  the  brain  adjoining  it  (&,  Fig.  316). 

4.  Lesions  at  the  b<ise  of  the  brain  may  likewise  affect  one  nerve  or  several,  and 
not  infrequently  affect  both  sides  at  once.  The  facts  which  with  more  or  less  prob- 
ability lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  basal  paral3rsis  are:  (a)  When  a  whole  series 
of  cerebral  nerves  upon  one  side,  such  as  those  supplying  the  ocular  muscles,  the  facial, 
auditory,  the  trigeminal,  the  optic,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  are  paralyzed  one  after 
another.  (&)  When  the  affection  of  the  trigeminus  begins  \mder  the  guise  of  a  neuralgia; 
the  latter  not  being  observed  in  central  paralyses,    (c)  When  disturbances  of  sight  of  a 
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certain  sort  are  present.  Among  these  are  blindness  of  one  eye  without  implication 
of  the  other,  a  condition  which  proves  a  lesion  of  the  intracranial  [or  intra-orbital] 
segment  of  one  optic  nerve;  also  temporal  hemiopia  which  indicates  a  lesion  of  the 
chiasm.  Homonymous  hemiopia  occurs  both  in  affections  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
through  implication  of  the  optic  tract  and  also  in  lesions  situated  higher  up.  Hemiopia 
from  involvement  of  the  tract  is  rare  and  should  be  assumed  to  exist  only  when  there 
are  other  factors  that  argue  the  presence  of  a  basal  affection.  A  tract  hemiopia  would 
also  be  inferred  if  there  was  a  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction  (page  581).  The  disturb- 
ance of  vision  can  be  made  use  of  for  diagnosticating  the  site  of  the  lesion  only  when 
by  ophthalmoscopic  examination  we  can  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  disturbance 
of  vision  is  located  in  the  eye  itself  (e.  g.,  as  when  due  to  papilhtis  or  primary  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve). 

Basal  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles  often  result  from  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  abducens  is  particularly  often  paralyzed,  as  it  runs  close  by  the  apex  of 
the  pyramid  of  the  petrous  bone  and  is  readily  injured  by  it  (Panas).  Because  also 
of  iU  closeness  to  the  petrous  bone  the  abducens  is  often  implicated  in  otitic  processes. 
Furthermore,  transient  abducens  paralysis  often  occurs  after  lumbar  ansesthesia. 

To  the  paralyses  of  ba£^  origin  belong,  too,  most  of  the  cases  of  periodic  paraly^ 
sis  of  the  eye  muscles.  Such  a  paralysis  most  frequently  affects  the  oculo-motorius. 
The  attacks  are  ushered  in  by  headache,  which  is  often  associated  with  vomiting  [oph- 
thalmoplegic migraine].  After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  days,  the  paraly- 
sis sets  in.  After  some  days  or  weeks  this  either  disappears  entirely  or  leaves  a  paresis 
of  the  muscles  that  lasts  till  the  next  attack.  The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood, 
and  ends  either  in  recovery  or  in  permanent  paralysis.  Some  of  these  cases  are  of  a 
purely  fimctional  nature  (hysterical),  in  others  there  is  a  basal  lesion  (a  circumscribed 
exudate  or  small  new  growths  that  press  on  the  nerve). 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  an  orbital  paral3rsis  must  be  made  from  the  accompanying 
symptoms,  when  these  are  indicative  of  an  affection  within  the  orbit.  Among  such 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  orbit,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  pressure  upon  the 
eyeball  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  a  tumor  deep  in  discoverable  by  pcdpation, 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  imilateral  optic  neuritis  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve, 
and  finally  the  history  of  antecedent  trauma  affecting  the  orbit,     (d,  page  594.) 

Myasthenia  often  begins  in  the  eye  muscles,  usually  under  the  form  of  ptosis. 
In  this  case  the  paralysis  may  pass  over  to  the  other  eye  muscles  [besides  the  levator], 
but  the  interior  muscles  always  remain  exempt.  The  paralyses  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  made  to  increase  rapidly  by  exhaustion.  The  diagnosis  is  made 
certain  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  feebleness  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  and  mas- 
ticatory apparatus. 

Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  of  congenital  occurrence.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  congenital  ophthalmoplegia.  The  most  frequent  congenital 
paralyses  are  those  of  the  abducens  [occurring  mainly  in  the  form  of  the  sjmdrome 
described  below].  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  these,  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  acquired  paralyses,  contracture  of  the  antagonists  does  not  set  in;  looth  eyes 
have  a  perfectly  proper  position  as  long  as  the  gaze  is  not  directed  toward  the  side 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  An  inability  to  turn  the  eye  upward  has  been  observed 
occurring  coincidently  with  congenital  ptosis.  Autopsies  have  shown  that  in  this 
case  the  superior  rectus  was  absent.  [Congenital  paresis  of  the  superior  rectus  is 
frequent  and  occurs  often  without  any  coincident  ptosis.  In  such  cases  the  patient 
often  fixes  with  the  paretic  eye,  the  other  showing  a  marked  secondary  deviation 
upward  (upshoot)  when  adducted.  Paresis  of  the  inferior  rectus  is  also  common,  al- 
though it  is  often  very  slight.  .Another  less  frequent  congenital  deviation  occurs  as  a 
syndrome  in  which  the  external  rectus  is  nearly  or  quite  paralyzed,  the  internal  rectus 
is  paretic,  and  the  eye  when  turned  inward  retracts  more  or  less  strongly  into  the 
orbit  and  at  the  same  time  turns  up  (sometimes  down)  while  the  palpebral  fissure  closes 
(false  ptosis.)  Many  cases  of  so-called  congenital  paralysis  are  really  due  to  absence, 
abnormal  insertion,  or  other  stnictural  anomalies  of  the  muscles  themselves. — D.] 
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[APPENDIX. 

Spasm  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

125  A,  Symptoms. — Spasm  of  any  muscle  of  one  eye  will  cause  that  eye  to  shoot 
ahead  of  the  other  when  both  are  moving  in  some  special  direction.  The  symptoms 
of  such  spasm  are — 

1.  Excessive  Movement. — ^The  affected  eye  shoots  beyond  the  other  when  the 
eyes  are  carried  in  a  certain  direction,  and  its  total  range  of  excursion  in  that  direction 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  fellow-eye. 

2.  The  deviation  thus  produced,  which  can  be  made  out  by  the  screen  and  other 
tests,  is  greater  if  the  sound  eye  is  used  for  fixation  than  if  the  affected  eye  fixes, — i.  e., 
the  primary  is  greater  than  the  secondary  deviation.    (Cf.  remarks  on  p.  704). 

3.  Diplopia,  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  action 
of  the  overacting  muscle.  This  diplopia  is  precisely  the  same  in  character  and  in  be- 
havior as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  paralysis  of  the  associate  muscle  in  the 
fellow-eye, — i.  e.,  the  conditions  will  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


In  either  caae 


Spurn  of  right 

parulysiii  of  left 

If  L.  eye 
fixes  R. 
deriatefl 
greatly 

If R.  eye 
fixe«L. 
deviates 

Diplopia  if 

Deviation  and 

diplopia  increase  as 

eyee  are  carried 

Internal  rectus 

External  rectus 

Inferior  oblique  .... 

Superior  rectus 

Superior  oblique 

Inferior  rectus 

Out 

In 

Up 

Up 

Down . . . 
Down . . . 

Out 

In 

Down . . . 
Down . . . 

Up 

CroflKd 

ToR. 

Internal  rectus 

Superior  rectus 

Inferior  oblique 

Inferior  rectus 

Homonymous . . . 

RIghtn .... 

Right" 

ToL. 

Up  and  to  R. 
Up  and  to  L. 
Down  and  to  R. 

Left « 

Superior  oblique  — 

Left  u 

Down  and  to  L. 

Note. — ^The  conditions  obtaining  in  spasm  of  the  left  eye  (paralysis  of  the  right)  may  be  deduced 
by  substituting  right  for  left  and  vice  versa. 

4.  False  Projection. — If  the  projection  test  is  made  in  the  manner  indicated  on 
page  705  by  having  the  patient  close  the  good  eye  and  try  to  put  his  finger  on  an  object 
situated  within  the  field  of  action  of  the  affected  muscle  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  in  a  case  of  spasm  the  patient  undershoots  his  mark,  just  as  in  paralysis  he  over- 
shoots it.  Thus,  a  patient  with  a  spasm  of  the  right  abducens  who  is  trying  to  touch 
an  object  on  his  right,  will  put  his  finger  to  the  left  of  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  patient  imderestimates  the  distance  that  the  eye  travels,  since  he  is  aware  only 
of  the  effort  that  he  is  putting  forth  in  order  to  look  at  the  object,  and  with  an  over- 
acting muscle  this  effort  is  less  than  normal. 

5.  An  apparent  movement  of  objects  looked  at  may  be  produced  by  the  false  pro- 
jection, and  this  movement  together  with  the  diplopia  may  cause  vertigo. 

The  appearances  presented  by  a  spasm  of  a  muscle  in  one  eye  closely  simulate 
those  of  a  paralysis  of  the  associate  muscle  in  the  other  eye.  Indeed  the  diagnosis 
between  the  two  may  be  difficult,  but  in  general  can  be  made  from  the  following: — 

Points  in  Common. 
One  eye  moves  faster  and  further  than  the  other  when  both  are  carried  in  some 
one  particular  direction;   and  this  discrepancy  between  the  position  of  the  eyes  and 
also  the  diplopia,  false  projection,  and  vertigo  become  more  and  more  pronoimced, 
the  further  the  eyes  are  carried  in  that  direction. 

*U.  e.,  vertical  diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  right  eye  below. 
>*I.  e.,  vertical  diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  left  eye  below. 
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SPASM. 

The  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster 
moving  eye  in  the  given  direction  is 
greater  than  normal;  that  of  the 
other  eye  is  normal. 

The  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving 
eye  in  the  given  direction  and  in  the 
direction  opposite  is  greater  than  nor- 
mal,— i.e.,  the  field  of  fixation  is  ex- 
cessively large  in  one  of  its  diameters. 

Fixation  is  usually  performed  by  the 
slower  moving  eye. 

The  amoimt  of  deviation  may  show  great 
and  sudden  changes  from  time  to  time. 

If  false  projection  is  present,  it  occurs 
when  the  faster  moving  eye  is  used  for 
fixation  (the  other  being  closed),  and 
the  patient  undershoots  the  mark  he 
is  trying  to  touch. 


PARALYSIS. 

The  absolute  excursion  of  the  faster 
moving  eye  is  normal  in  the  given  di- 
rection; that  of  the  other  eye  is  sub- 
normal. 

The  total  excursion  of  the  faster  moving 
eye  is  normal,  that  of  the  other  eye 
is  subnormal — i.e.,  the  field  of  fixa- 
tion of  the  latter  is  contracted  in  one 
of  its  diameters. 

Fixation  usually  performed  by  the  faster 
moving  eye. 

The  amount  of  deviation  remains  con- 
stant or  changes  slowly  and  progres- 
sively. 

False  projection  occurs  when  the  slower 
moving  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  and 
the  patient  overshoots  the  mark  he  is 
trying  to  touch. 


Furthermore,  if  an  elevator  or  depressor  is  affected  the  eye  which  by  the  Maddox 
rod  or  clinometer  shows  an  abnormal  torsion  is  the  affected  eye. 

Etiology  of  Spasm. — Over-action  of  an  ocular  muscle  may  occur  either  because 
the  muscle  itself  is  excessively  strong  and  over-developed  (structural  over-action),  or 
because  the  tendon  is  inserted  so  close  to  the  cornea  that  it  exerts  an  imdue  leverage 
on  the  eye  (inaerticnal  over-action),  A  marked  example  of  insertional  over-action  is 
that  produced  by  the  operation  of  advancement. 

True  spasm  is  that  form  of  over-action  produced  by  excessive  innervation.  It 
may  be  either  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  rare.  It  may  be  produced  by  meningitis 
or  other  irritative  affections  of  the  brain,  by  reflex  irritation  from  decayed  teeth,  by 
heightened  pressure  in  the  labyrinth,  and  by  tetanus.  The  spasm  produced  by  hysteria 
or  occurring  in  connection  with  convulsive  attacks  does  not  usually  affect  the  individual 
muscles  but  some  conjugate  movement  of  the  eyes  especially  convergence  (conver- 
gence-spasm, see  page  763)  or  a  parallel  movement  (conjugate  spasm,  see  page  764). 

Secondary  spasm  is  common.     It  comprises — 

1.  Secondary  spasmodic  deviation  of  the  sound  eye  when  the  paretic  eye  fixes  (see 
page  720).  This  deviation  (see  Table  on  page  724)  always  appears  under  the  guise 
of  a  spasm  of  the  associate  to  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

2.  Spasm  of  a  synergic  muscle  in  the  same  eye.  Thus  in  paralysis  of  the  right  su- 
perior rectus  there  may  be  a  sort  of  compensatory  spasm  of  the  right  inferior  oblique. 
The  resulting  condition  is  quite  like  that  produced  by  simultaneous  paralysis  of  both 
superior  recti,  and  differs  only  in  that  the  diplopia  in  the  left  upper  field  fluctuates 
considerably  and  irregularly  from  one  time  to  another. 

So,  too,  in  an  abducens  paralysis  we  sometimes  find  an  associated  spasm  of  the 
other  abductors  (the  two  obliques)  in  the  same  eye.  This  causes  the  eye  to  move  by 
zig-zag  jumps  a  little  further  out  than  the  extemus  alone  can  carry  it.  If  the  eye  is 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane,  the  amount  of  additional  movement  thus 
obtained  may  be  considerable. 

3.  More  or  less  irregular  and  varying  spasm  in  the  opponents  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle. 

4.  Permanent  spastic  contraction  (contracture)  of  the  opponent  to  the  paralyzed 
muscle  (see  page  707).  In  this  case  the  paralysis  itself  may  disappear  and  the  contract- 
ure remain  (see  page  708).  When  this  happens  the  picture  presented  will  be  that  of 
spasm,  pure  and  simple. — D.] 
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II.  Latent  Disturbances  op  Equilibrium 

(H  ETERO  PHORI  a)  .^ 

126.  In  the  normal  state  the  eyes  in  every  natural — i.  e.,  not  forced 
— position  are  in  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  (orthophoria).  What  this 
expression  orthophoria  signifies  is  rendered  clear  by  the  following  experi- 
ment: We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  an  object  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.  from 
him  with  both  eyes.  Then  we  push  a  sheet  of  paper  before  one  eye 
and  watch  behind  the  paper  the  eye  thus  covered.  We  shall  find  that 
the  eye  remains  correctly  adjusted  for  the  object,  although  it  no  longer 
sees  it.  It  remains  steadily  in  the  position  of  fijcation  because  this  is 
the  position  of  equilibrium  for  the  eye.  This  position  is  the  resultant 
of  the  varying  amounts  of  innervation  which  are  supplied  to  the  indi- 
vidual muscles  and  which  are  distributed  among  them  in  proper  pro- 
portions. 

Disturbances  of  muscular  equilibrium  are  recognized  by  the  same 
experiment.  For,  suppose  that  both  eyes  are  properly  adjusted  for  the 
object  held  before  them.  A  screen  is  now  held  before  one  eye.  This 
deviates  behind  the  screen  in  some  way — say  outward.  When  then  the 
screen  is  withdrawn,  the  visual  axis  of  this  eye  is  no  longer  directed  at 
the  object,  but  the  eye  has  an  outward  squint.  It  hence  has  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  inward  (move- 
ment of  adduction).  Hence,  on  withdrawing  the  screen  we  observe  a 
movement  of  the  eye  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  its 
deviation  behind  the  screen  (movement  of  readjustment  or  redress). 
This  latter  movement  is  generally  easier  to  make  out  than  the  devia- 
tion of  the  eye  behind  the  screen,  and  hence  is  currently  employed  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  the  latter.  If,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  screen, 
the  eye  makes  a  movement  of  redress  inward,  it  has  been  deviating  out 
behind  the  screen,  and  vice  versa.  The  phenomena  that  present  them- 
selves in  this  experiment  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  In  the  example 
selected,  in  which  the  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  screen,  the  two  eyes 
during  the  act  of  fixation  were  not  in  muscular  equilibrium,  but  tended 
to  diverge.  Yet,  so  long  as  vision  was  performed  with  both  eyes,  there 
was  correct  fixation,  because  otherwise  there  would  have  been  double 
vision.  Now,  there  is  a  great  antipathy  toward  double  images  and  a 
correspondingly  strong  effort  to  secure  single  vision  (fusion  tendency; 
see  page  700).  Hence,  an  excessive  convergence  innervation  is  brought 
into  action  in  order  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  divergence.  But  as  soon 
as  one  eye  is  covered,  diplopia  can  no  longer  take  place;  there  is  now 
no  object  in  maintaining  an  excessive  effort  to  perform  convergence, 
and  the  eye  consequently  rolls  outward.  The  position  of  equilibrium 
for  this  eye  is  therefore  a  pathological  one — namely,  a  position  of 
divergence  to  a  certain  amount.  As  soon  as  the  screen  is  withdrawn 
again,   double   images   make   their   appearance,   which,   however,   are 

»[See  also  pages  742-761.] 
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speedily  united  by  the  return  of  the  deviating  eye  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion once  more." 

Strabismus  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  disturbances 
of  equilibrium.  From  these  the  condition  here  in  question  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not 
apparent,  since  it  is  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  output  of 
innervation.    It  is  hence  called  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

The  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  occur  in  either  one  of  two 
senses — ^i.  e.,  as  an  excess,  or  as  an  enfeeblement  of  convergence — in 
other  words,  as  a  latent  convergence  (esophoria),  or  as  a  latent  diver- 
gence (exophoria).^    The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  frequent. 

The  causes  of  these  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  twofold: 

(a)  Organic  causes,  consisting  of  feebleness  of  one  of  the  pairs  of 
muscles.  This  may  depend  upon  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  muscle,  the  way  in  which  it  is  inserted,  the  size  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  their  distance  from  each  other.  Very  myopic  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly large,  and  hence  more  diflScult  to  move.  Enfeeblement  of  the 
eye  muscles  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  exhausting  diseases  or  of  pa- 
ralyses of  the  muscles.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  latent 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  are: 

(6)  Functional  causes,  produced  by  abnormal  innervation  of  the  ocu- 
lar muscles,  and  arising  from  the  relations  existing  between  accommo- 
dation and  convergence.  These  two  functions  in  an  emmetropic  eye  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  with  each  definite  degree  of  accommodation  there 
is  associated  the  quantum  of  convergence  that  belongs  to  it,  and  vice 
versa  (see  §  141).  When  such  eyes  accommodate  for  an  object  situated 
at  a  distance  of  30  cm.,  for  example,  they  also  converge  for  the  same 
distance,  and  hence  are  still  in  a  state  of  muscular  equilibrium.  If  an 
eye  has  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  refraction,  either  myopia  or  hyper- 
metropia,  the  quantum  of  accommodation  required  for  any  given  dis- 
tance changes  accordingly.  The  myope  requires  less,  the  hypermetrope 
more  accommodation  than  the  emmetropic  person.  The  convergence 
may  adapt  itself  to  these  altered  conditions,  so  that  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  accommodation  and  the  convergence  is  preserved.  But  very 
often  this  is  not  the  case.  A  myope,  for  example,  whose  far  point  lies 
at  30  cm.  needs  no  accommodation  at  all  to  see  an  object  at  this  distance 
distinctly.    Hence,  the  necessary  impulse  for  the  requisite  degree  of  con- 

**The  difference  between  this  test  and  that  given  on  |»ge  730  is  as  follows :  To  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  one  eye  is  alternately  covered  and  uncovered;  the 
inovement  of  redress  takes  place  no  matter  to  which  eye  the  cover  is  applied.  To  demonstrate  a  man- 
ifest deviation  the  two  eye!«  are  alternately  covered;  a  movement  of  redress  takes  jplace  then  when  we 
cover  the  fixing  but  not  when  they  cover  the  deviating  eye.  [For  a  fuller  enimciation  of  this  differ- 
ence see  page  744. — D.j 

*'  Latent  convergence  is  also  called  latent  or  dynamic  convergent  squint  (Von  Graefe)  and  latent 
divergence,  latent  or  dynamic  divergent  souint;  or  the  terms  preponderance  and  insufficiency  of  the 
intemi  (i.  e.,  the  internal  recti)  are  uited.  Thene  latter  expressions,  however,  should  be  rejected,  since 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  internal  recti  in  themselves  are  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak.  If  we 
direct  the  patient  to  look  to  one  side,  we  find  that  the  eye  is  turned  inward  m  a  normal  way  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Hence,  when  subserving  lateral  movements,  the  internal  recti  act  normally, 
and  their  function  is  disturbed  only  when  they  subserve  convergence,  and  then  only  as  a  result  of 
faulty  innervation.  At  the  mo9t,  then,  we  can  speak  of  a  preponderance  or  an  insufficiency  of  con- 
vergence.   (Cf .  pages  750  et  seq.] 
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vergence  is  wanting,  because  with  the  accommodation  at  rest  the  eyes 
tend  to  arrange  themselves  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  this  case  a 
latent  divergence  will  exist. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  hypermetropes,  as  in  order  to  see  dis- 
tinctly they  are  obliged  at  all  distances  to  accommodate  more  than 
emmetropes  do.  Hence,  they  are  also  led  to  innervate  the  muscles  of 
convergence  excessively,  so  that  a  latent  convergence  is  set  up. 

Slight  degrees  of  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  give  no  trouble 
whatever, .  but  the  higher  degrees  entail  disagreeable  consequences — 
namely,  asthenopia  and  squint.  Asthenopia  develops  in  cases  of  latent 
divergence,  inasmuch  as  this  prevents  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  proper  degree  of  convergence  required  for  all  kinds  of  close  work, 
like  reading,  writing,  and  all  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  handicraft. 
Hence,  the  eyes  get  tired  when  the  work  is  carried  on  too  long;  the 
object  looked  at  grows  indistinct  and  often  appears  double;  and  conse- 
quently headache,  and  even  nausea  set  in.  This  condition  is  known  as 
asthenopia  muscrdaris  (to  distinguish  it  from  accommodative  and  ner- 
vous asthenopia).  A  characteristic  mark  of  it  is  that  the  asthenopic 
difficulties  disappear  at  once  if  the  patient  closes  one  eye  and  uses  but 
one  for  fixation,  since  then  no  convergence  is  required. 

Higher  degrees  of  disturbance  of  equilibrium  often  pass  into  stra- 
bismuSy  and  into  divergent  or  convergent  strabismus  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  The  impulse  for  the  transformation  of 
latent  into  manifest  strabismus  is  often  supplied  by  a  reduction  in  the 
visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  so  that  binocular  vision  becomes  of 
less  utility  or  is  actually  abolished.  Then  the  condition  of  affairs  be- 
comes the  same  as  that  which  the  experiment  for  testing  insufficiency 
produces  artificially,  when  one  eye  is  covered  and  thus  excluded  from 
the  act  of  vision.  For  this  reason  blind  eyes  are  very  frequently  found 
to  deviate  out  or  in. 

Treatment. — Latent  divergence  [exophoria]  requires  assistance  only 
when  it  causes  asthenopia  or  threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  In 
slight  cases  the  defective  convergence  may  be  assisted  by  prisms. 
These  are  placed  before  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  bases 
are  directed  inward  (P  and  P^,  Fig.  342).  The  rays  coming  from  the 
point  of  fixation,  0,  are  deflected  by  each  prism  toward  its  base.  The 
eyes,  therefore,  need  only  converge,  as  though,  they  were  gazing  at  the 
more  remotely  situated  point,  0^.  Both  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  stronger  prisms  and  of  the  chromatic  dispersion  that  they  cause, 
only  those  of  4 A,  or  at  most  of  6  A,  for  each  eye  can  be  used.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  we  are  dealing  with  latent  divergence  occurring  in 
myopes,  we  may  combat  it  by  making  the  patient  wear  concave  glasses 
for  near  work  as  well  as  for  distance.  [According  to  the  rules  laid  down 
later,  he  should  do  this  in  any  case. — D.]  Thus  the  myope  is  compelled 
to  accommodate  and  can  the  more  readily  exert  the  requisite  conver- 
gence.   In  many  cases  we  shall  prescribe  a  combination  of  spherical  and 
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prismatic  glasses.  For  higher  degrees  of  latent  divergence  operation 
is  indicated.  This  consists  in  advancement  of  the  internal  rectus, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus. 

Latent  convergence  [esophoria]  demands  assistance  only  when  it  be- 
gins to  pass  over  into  squint.  The  treatment  then  consists  in  the  pre- 
scription of  the  convex  glasses  that  correct  the  hypermetropia,  so  that 
the  accommodation  may  be 

R 

and  thus  the  increased  im-  /\  (CJ^  f 

pulse  to  convergence  may  be 

done  away  with.  ^•^-•"""      ^/^     "p* 

For  the  numerical  determina-  **••*-•*, 

tion  of  the  degree  of  insufficiency  *••— . 

Von  Graefe  has  proposed  his  equi- 
librium test.  This  starts  from  the 
fact  that  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium becomes  manifest  as  soon 
as  we  render  binocular  single  vis-  Fia.  342. — ^Employment  of  Prisms  in  Latent  Diver- 
ion  impossible.    To  accomplish  this,  obnce  for  the  Purpose    of  Facilitating  Con- 

we  place  before  one  eye  a  prism         vergence. 
with  its  base  down  or  up  and  of 

such  strength  that  it  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  effort  of  the  eyes  acting  to  place  them 
on  different  levels  (see  page  701).  For  example,  we  place  the  prism,  P  (Fig.  343  A), 
whose  refracting  angle  amoimts  to  10**,  with  its  base  down  before  the  left  eye,  and 
tell  the  person  \mder  examination  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object,  o  (e.  g.,  a  black  dot 

upon  white  paper,  or,  when  the  ob- 

J  ject  is  to  be  at  a  greater  distance, 

^  at  a  candle  flame).    The  left  eye 

0|""^**^^^  now  sees  the  object,  o,  not  at  its 

**"***,^^  proper  place,  but  at  o,;  and  hence 

with  both  eyes  together  there  are 
seen  double  images  on  different  lev- 
els.    If  there  is  muscular  equilib- 

riiun,  so  that  the   eyes    converge 

P      L  properly  at  o,  the  two  images  stand 

12  ^  vertically  over  one  another  (L  and 

IS  C  R^  Fig.  343  B).     But  if  there  is  a 

0  X  %  L  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  con- 

sequently an  excessive  or  a  deficient 
convergence,  a  lateral  separation  of 
^•n  ^  n  the  images  is  superadded  to  the 

•  '^  •  '^  difference  of  level.     In    fact,  the 

Fig.  343. — ^Von  Grabfe's  Equilibrium  Test.  effort  to   compensate   for  the   dis- 

turbance of  equilibrium  by  appro- 
priate innervation  now  disappears,  since  the  double  images  could  not  be  seen  as  one 
in  any  case  on  account  of  the  difference  of  level.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
latent  divergence  [exophoria].  Then  the  left  eye  deviates  out  behind  the  prism.  The 
point  o  consequently  casts  an  image  to  the  outer  side  (left)  of  the  fovea,  and  is  there- 
fore seen  too  far  to  the  right  (crossed  double  images,  Fig.  308  B).  Hence,  the  upper  dot 
which  belongs  to  the  left  eye  no  longer  stands  vertically  above  the  lower,  but  to  the 
right  of  it  (Fig.  343  C).  If  now  a  second  prism,  the  base  of  which  looks  inward,  is 
placed  before  the  prism  which  has  its  base  down,  the  rays  coming  from  the  dot  are 
deflected  by  this  second  prism  inward  toward  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina,  and 
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he  upper  image  moves  to  a  point  more  nearly  above  the  other.  By  trying  stronger 
ind  stronger  prisms  we  can  at  length  find  one  which  brings  the  two  images  exactly 
over  each  other  in  a  vertical  line.  This  corrects  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  and 
hence  gives  the  numerical  expression  for  the  heterophoria.     We  usually  determine  the 

insufficiency  in  this  way  for  two  distances — ^namely, 
for  infinite  distance  (i.  e.,  six  metres),  and  for  the 
oridinary  reading  distance.  [Stevens's  j^iarometer  (see 
page  747)  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  applying 
the  equilibrium  test. — D.] 

Instead  of  a  downws^-refracting  prism  we  may 
place  before  one  of  the  eyes  the  glass  rod  devised  by 
Maddox  by  which  the  candle  flame  appears  drawn  out 
into  a  luminous  line.  This  line  now  can  not  be  fused 
with  the  candle  flame  as  the  other  eye  sees  it.  If 
there  is  heterophoria  the  line  of  light  no  longer  coin- 
cides  with    the    candle   flame;    the    prism  which   is 

required  to  make  the  two  coincide  gives  the  direction 

Fio.  344.~MxDDox  Rod.  &nd  amount  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium.    [See 

In«t«iulofamDKlethickglaflerod       &^  P^S^  746.] 
there  is  now  used  a  series  of  thin  Disturbances  of  equilibrium  also  occur  in  which 

plaoecnSde^by  side°in*^a  fnme!  there  IB  a  tendency  of  one  eye  to  deviate  up  or  down 
th  *!!^T**  *7r^**^  '^^^'^Slli'h^  (hyperphoria).  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  abnormal 
them  is  vertical  luid  vice  versa.  ^      innervation  as  occurs  in  the  disorders  of  convergence, 

but  of  an  anomaly  in  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  compensated  for  by  appropriate  unequal  innervation  of  the  two  eyes,  so  as  to 
avoid  diplopia.  These  cases  are  rare  [or,  at  least,  less  common  than  lateral  hetero- 
phoria], and  the  degree  of  latent  vertical  deviation  in  any  caae  is  generaUy  small.  In 
severe  cases  treatment  consists  in  prescribing  prisms  or  in  an  operation. 

III.  SQXnNT. 

127.  Symptoms. — Squint  consists  in  a  deviation  of  the  visual  axis 
of  one  of  the  eyes  from  the  correct  position  of  fixation  upon  an  object,  the 
deviation  occurring  in  every  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  turned,  and 
always  through  the  same  angle.  Squint  is  thus  distinguished  from 
paralysis,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  the  deflection  is  present  only  in  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
once  within  the  limits  of  this  sphere,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  the 
farther  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  latter,  because  then  the  paralyzed  eye 
lags  more  and  more  behind  the  sound  one.  A  squinting  eye,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  lag  behind  the  other  in  any  direction  in  which  the 
eyes  may  look,  but  accompanies  it  in  all  its  movements,  and  always  de- 
viates to  the  same  degree  from  the  correct  position,  for  which  reason 
squinting  is  known  as  strabismus  concomitans. 

The  simplest  way  of  going  to  work  to  measure  the  strabismic  devi- 
ation is  as  follows:  We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object 
which  we  have  placed  in  the  median  line  between  the  two  eyes,  and  at 
a  distance  from  them  of  some  metres.  Suppose  that  the  left  eye  (L, 
Fig.  345  A)  fixes  correctly,  while  the  right  eye,  ft,  squints  inward.  We 
then  mark  by  an  ink  dot  upon  the  border  of  the  lower  lid  the  position 
of  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  (m^  and  «).  We  next 
cover  the  left  eye,  which  is  doing  the  fixation,  with  a  screen,  S  (Fig. 
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345  B),  at  the  same  time  telling  the  patient  to  try  to  find  the  object 
again.  He  does  so  by  now  using  the  right  eye  for  fixation,  and  for  this 
purpose  brings  it  into  the  correct  position  {R,  Fig.  345  B)  by  a  distinctly 
visible  movement  of  redress.  We  now  once  more  mark  the  position  of 
the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  of  this  eye  by  a  dot,  m,  upon  the  lower 
lid;  the  distance,  m  s,  then  gives  the  linear  measure  for  the  deviation 
of  the  squinting  eye — that  is,  gives  the  pritnary  strabismic  deviation. 
As  the  right  eye  is  being  brought  into  the  position  of  fixation,  the 
left  eye  moves  inward  behind  the  screen  (L,  Fig.  345  B);  it  is  now  in 
a  position  of  secondary  deviation.  We  may  note  the  position  Of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea  behind  the  screen  by  means  of  the  point  Sj, 
and  thus  find  the  magnitude  of  the  secondary  deviation,  s^  mj.  It  is 
[usually]  equal  to  the  primary  deviation — a  fact  which  constitutes  a 
further  point  of  difference  between  a  concomitant  and  a  paralytic 
squint  since  in  the  latter  the  secondary  deviation  is  larger  than  the 
primary  (page  704). 

A  ^  L 


fi 


R 

nis  

Fio.  345. — Mbasubxiient  or  Stbabismtc  Dcviatiom. 
A»  primary  strabismic  position;   B,  secondary  position. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  eyes'  being  in  an  incorrect  position,  a  man 
with  squint  should  see  double.  But  this  is  really  the  case  only  at  the 
commencement  of  strabismus.  The  diplopia  soon  disappears,  and  after- 
ward can  be  evoked  only  by  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  artifices,  or  can  not 
be  evoked  at  all.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  distinguishing  strabismus  from 
paralysis,  in  which  the  diplopia  is  such  an  annoying  symptom.  A 
man  with  strabismus  fails  to  see  double,  because  he  learns  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  squinting  eye; 
he  "excludes"  the  image  with  this  eye.  The  act  of  exclusion  is  a  psy- 
chical act;  the  squinting  eye  really  does  see,  but  the  visual  percep- 
tions set  up  by  it  do  not  excite  attention — just  as  many  men  are  able 
in  looking  through  a  microscope  or  telescope  with  one  eye,  to  leave  the 
other  open,  and  yet  not  see  with  it.  As  a  result  of  this  act  of  exclu- 
sion, a  man  with  squint  has  mere  monocular  vision;  he  does  not, 
therefore,  have  stereoscopic  sight  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  squinting  eye  is  diminished  as  compared 
with  the  other  or  sound  eye  [except  in  alternating  squint].  In  many  cases 
probably  a  certain  degree  of  enfeeblement  of  sight  exists  even  before  the 
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inception  of  the  strabismus,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  development  of  the  latter.  The  enfeeblement  of  sight,  however, 
becomes  greater  and  greater  the  longer  the  strabismus  lasts,  since  an 
amblyopia  ex  anopsia  develops  on  account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  eye 
from  the  act  of  vision  (see  page  597).  This  amblyopia  finally  reaches 
such  a  pitch  that  reading  becomes  impossible,  and  the  sight  may  even 
be  reduced  to  the  ability  to  count  fingers  at  a  short  distance.  Such  an 
eye  has  imlearned  its  ability  to  perform  fixation;  when  the  sound  eye 
is  covered  the  squinting  eye  remains  rigidly  fixed  in  its  false  position 
[or  wanders  uncertainly]  or  may  actually  squint  more  strongly  than 
before. 

We  distinguish  between  inward  and  outward  squint  (strabismus 
convergens  and  divergens).  Either  the  same  eye  squints  all  the  time 
(strabismus  unilateralis) ,  or  the  two  eyes  squint  alternately  (strabis- 
mus alternans).  One  eye  or  the  other,  however,  always  fixes;  it  never 
happens  that  both  eyes  squint  at  once,  as  the  laity  often  believe.  The 
squint  may  be  present  at  intervals  only,  or  all  the  time  (periodic  and 
constant  strabismus). 

Etiolofi^y. — A  manifest  squint  develops  from  one  that  is  latent 
(page  728).  In  the  latter  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  not  evi- 
dent because  the  patient  working  in  the  interest  of  single  vision,  has 
made  an  effort  to  keep  his  eye  in  the  proper  position  in  spite  of  the 
disturbance.  All  those  circumstances  that  diminish  the  value  of  binocu- 
lar single  vision — that  is,  render  double  vision  less  unpleasant — are 
capable  of  making  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  manifest.  This 
is  accomplished,  in  the  experiment  which  is  made  for  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  by  covering  one 
eye  (see  page  726);  but  in  the  natural  development  of  strabismus  it 
is  accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  of  one  eye.  Owing 
to  this  reduction  the  retinal  image  of  this  eye  becomes  less  distinct, 
and  hence  diplopia  becomes  less  troublesome.  Thus,  we  see  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  had  simply  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  become 
the  subject  of  a  manifest  strabismus  when  corneal  opacities  are  left  as 
the  result  of  a  keratitis  in  one  eye.  The  most  frequent  causes  leading 
to  strabismus  through  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  are:  1.  Errors 
of  refraction  which  are  present  in  one  eye  alone,  or  to  a  higher  degree 
in  it  than  in  the  other.  In  conjunction  with  such  an  error  of  refraction 
there  frequently  exits  a  congenital  amblyopia.  2.  Opacities  in  the 
refracting  media,  particularly  the  cornea  and  the  lens.  3.  Intra-ocular 
diseases. 

Perfectly  blind  eyes  are  very  apt  to  become  subject  to  strabismus. 

Strabismus  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  two 
factors — diminution  of  the  visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  and  a  pre- 
existing disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium.  According  as  the 
latter  factor  consists  in  a  latent  convergence  or  divergence,  a  conver- 
gent or  a  divergent  squint  is  produced.    [See  pages  752,  755,  756,  758.] 
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128.  (a)  Strabismus  Convergens, — This  occurs  especially  in  hyper- 
metropes,  hypermetropia  being  found  in  about  three  fourths  of  all 
eases  of  convergent  squint.  Donders  was  the  first  to  determine  this 
fact,  and  he  explains  it  in  the  following  way:  Hypermetropes  have  to 
make  an  unusually  strong  effort  of  accommodation  to  see  distinctly; 
but  as  this  effort,  on  account  of  the  connection  between  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence,  is  possible  only  when  combined  with  a  strong 
impulse  toward  convergence,  the  latter  function  acquires  a  preponder- 
ance and  a  latent  convergence  [esophoria]  develops.  From  this  in  turn 
a  squint  develops,  if  there  are  additional  factors  present  that  act  to  re- 
duce the  visual  power  of  one  eye;  as,  for  example,  when  one  of  the  eyes 
is  weaker  from  birth  (as  may,  for  instance,  occur  from  its  having  a 
higher  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  of  hypermetropic  astigmatism  than 
the  other),  or  when  it  suffers  an  impairment  of  its  sight  because  of  dis- 
ease developing  after  birth.  Among  the  affections  which  particularly 
tend  to  produce  the  latter  effect  is  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which 
leads  to  strabismus  through  the  opacities  of  the  cornea  that  it  leaves 
behind  it.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  we  are  compelled  to 
keep  the  eye  of  a  hypermetropic  child  bandaged  for  a  long  time,  the 
eye  beneath  the  bandage  gets  into  a  state  of  convergent  squint,  which 
may  actually  remain  permanent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reduction  in  the  visual  acuity  of 
one  eye  brings  about  the  transformation  of  latent  into  manifest  squint. 
The  hyper metrope,  in  fact,  is  placed  in  the  following  dilemma:  If  he 
wishes  to  see  distinctly,  he  has  to  make  too  strong  an  effort  of  accom- 
modation; but  he  can  do  this  only  with  the  aid  of  an  excessive  conver- 
gence, so  that  he  sees  double.  But  if  he  converges  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  he  can  not  bring  the  proper  amount  of  accommodation  into 
play,  and  hence  sees  indistinctly.  He  is,  therefore,  given  the  choice  of 
either  seeing  distinctly  and  double,  or  of  seeing  single  and  indistinctly. 
He  prefers  the  former  alternative  whenever,  from  the  fact  that  the 
image  in  one  of  the  eyes  has  grown  indistinct,  diplopia  is  made  less  disa- 
greeable to  him.    [See  also  page  758.] 

Convergent  strabismus  develops,  as  a  rule,  at  the  age — i.  e.,  between 
one  and  four — when  the  attempt  at  accurate  and  long-maintained  fixation 
begins  and  thus  puts  a  greater  strain  on  the  accommodation;  i.  e.,  at 
first  usually  the  strabismus  is  noticed  only  when  near  objects  are  looked 
at  (periodic  squint).  This  may  remain  so  during  life,  but  generally  a 
constant  strabismus  develops  from  the  periodic  one,  the  patient  soon 
getting  to  squint  also  when  he  looks  at  distant  objects.  Even  then  the 
squint  at  first  is  usually  greater  in  the  fixation  of  near  objects,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  accommodative  effort  required  for  this  purpose;  but 
later  on  the  strabismic  deviation  becomes  constant.    [See  page  752.] 

Exceptionally  it  happens  that  as  they  grow  up  children  with  stra- 
bismus gradually  cease  squinting  about  puberty.  They  "  outgrow " 
their  squint.     But  the  eye  that  previously  deviated  is  left  with  its  sight 
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permanently  weakened,  and   accurate   binocular   vision   is   not   usually 
restored. 

(6)  Strabismus  Divergens. — In  this,  myopia  plays  the  same  part  that 
hypermetropia  does  in  convergent  strabismus.  About  two  thirds  of  all 
persons  with  divergent  squint  are  myopic.  The  cause  is  as  follows; 
The  myope,  to  see  objects  near  by,  needs  to  use,  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  myopia,  either  Uttle  or  no  accommodation;  consequently  the  im- 
pulse for  convergence  is  too  weak.  To  this  functional  weakness  are 
added  organic  causes  which  diminish  the  functional  capacity  of  the  in- 
terni,  such  as  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  myopic  eye,  which  ofifer  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  convergence.  For  these  reasons  myopes  are 
particularly  liable  to  divergent  strabismus,  especially  if  one  of  the  eyes 
has  less  visual  power  than  the  other.  Since  small  children  are  not  myopic^ 
divergent  strabismus,  unlike  convergent  strabismus,  does  not  [usually] 
develop  during  childhood,  but  later  on,  during  youth,  when  myopia  itself 
originates.  As  the  myopia  increases,  the  work  imposed  on  the  accom- 
modation and  consequently  the  impulse  for  convergence  steadily  decrease, 
while  the  demands  made  upon  the  convergence  increase  in  proportion, 
owing  to  the  approximation  of  the  near  point.  This  state  of  things  must 
ultimately  lead  to  a  point  where  the  convergence  is  no  longer  able 
to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  convergence  first  becomes 
incompetent  in  the  fixation  of  near  objects,  for  which  a  stronger  effort  is 
required,  and  thus  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  out.  Many  myopes  remain 
all  their  life  in  this  condition  of  periodic  strabismus;  in  others  a  constant 
strabismus  develops  from  this  condition,  one  eye  getting  to  deviate  out  in 
looking  at  distant  points  as  well.     [See  page  755.]  • 

A  spontaneous  cure,  such  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  inward 
squint,  never  occurs  in  divergent  strabismus;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends 
to  increase  with  age. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  myopia  the  development  of  a  periodic 
strabismus  divergens  is  inevitable.  In  these  cases  the  far  point  is  ap- 
proximated to  a  distance  of  10  cm.  or  less;  and  reading,  writing,  etc., 
must  be  carried  on  at  this  short  range.  Now,  even  the  strongest  intemi 
are  unable  to  maintain  continuously  such  a  convergence  as  this;  hence,  in 
accurate  inspection  of  objects  near  by,  one  eye  always  deviates  out,  even 
though  the  eyes  have  a  correct  position  for  great  or  medium  distances. 

Strabismus  convergens  and  divergens  are  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  direction  of  the  deviation  but  also  and  mainly  by  the  under- 
lying condition  in  the  muscle.  In  bo'th  cases  this  condition  involves 
the  internal  rectus.  Strabismus  convergens  consists  in  an  excessive 
contraction  of  this  muscle  due  to  abnormally  great  innervation.  Hence 
in  cases  that  are  not  too  old  the  squint  disappears  in  sleep  and  in  nar- 
cosis (S  tell  wag).  But  later  the  continuously  contracted  muscle  becomes 
permanently  shortened,  and  this  contracture  persists  even  after  death, 
in  strabismus  divergens  it  is  not  a  case  of  exces.sive  contraction  of  a  mus- 
cle— a  contraction  which  would  have  to  affect  the  external  rectus — but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  case  of  a  steadily  increasing  relaxation  of  the  internal 
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rectus.  [But  not  a  few  cases  of  divergent  squint  are  due  to  an  active 
divergence-excess,  and  not  to  a  relaxation  of  the  internal  rectus.  In  these, 
particularly  when  the  squint  is  present  for  distance  only,  the  internal 
rectus  may  still  have  nearly  its  normal  vigor.     See  page  755. — D.] 

Treatment. — In  strabismus  convergens  non-operative  treatment  is 
first  to  be  tried  in  suitable  cases.  In  children  who  are  still  too  small  to 
wear  glasses  (from  the  age  of  three  to  four)^  we  confine  ourselves  to  pre- 
venting the  squinting  eye  from  habituating  itself  to  exclusion  and  thus 
declining  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  amblyopia.  With  this  object  we 
force  the  squinting  eye  to  fixate  by  bandaging  the  non-squinting  eye  several 
hoiu^  every  day.  Since  this  measure  is  often  baffled  by  the  children's 
resistance,  we  may  instead  of  it  instill  a  drop  of  atropine  into  the  sound 
eye  every  second  day,  so  that  for  near  it  does  not  see  clearly  and  the  child 
uses  the  squinting  eye.  [This  measure  does  not  succeed  if  the  squinting 
eye  is  very  amblyopic  already,  in  which  case  bandaging  of  the  sound  eye 
must  be  resorted  to.  Atropinization  of  the  sound  eye,  if  it  straightens 
the  squinting  eye,  makes  the  sound  eye  squint,  and  if  kept  up  too  long  can 
make  the  sound  eye  amblyopic. — D.]  When  the  child  has  come  to  the 
age  when  he  can  wear  glasses,  these  should  be  prescribed.  The  design 
here  is  by  removing  the  excessive  acconmiodation,  which  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  inward  squint,  to  make  the  latter  itself  disappear,  provided  it  is  not 
already  too  deeply  implanted.  We  begin  accordingly  by  paralyzing  the 
accommodation  completely  by  the  repeated  instillation  of  atropine,  and  . 
then  determine  the  precise  degree  of  hypermetropia  (total  hypermetropia, 
§  146).  Upon  the  basis  of  this  determination  we  order  convex  glasses 
which  completely  correct  the  hypermetropia,  and  which  the  patient  is  to 
wear  continuously  from  that  time  on.  Considering  that  atropine  abolishes 
the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  convex  glasses  should  be  selected  that  are 
0.5-1.0  D  weaker  than  those  representing  the  hypermetropia  foimd  imder 
atropine;  otherwise  they  would  be  too  strong  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
when  the  tone  of  the  muscle  had  retiumed  after  the  atropine  was  discon- 
tinued. [Yet  in  most  cases,  especially  in  yoimg  children,  the  full  cor- 
rection, with  a  deduction  of  0.25  D  at  most,  is  readily  accepted,  and, 
moreover,  unless  this  full  correction  is  prescribed  the  desired  result  often 
is  not  attained. — D.]  If  the  wearing  of  glasses  is  to  accomplish  its  object, 
it  must  be  kept  up  rigorously  and  for  years.  Special  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  child  is  not  without  his  glasses  for  a  single  day,  as  might,  for  ex- 
ample, happen  when  they  were  sent  to  the  repair-shop.  During  this  time 
part  of  the  hypermetropia  would  at  once  be  rendered  latent  by  the  accom- 
modation, so  that  now  the  glasses  would  be  rejected  as  too  strong,  and 
renewed  treatment  with  atropine  would  be  required.  Hence  a  reserve 
pair  of  glasses  should  always  be  on  band.  Even  after  the  squint  has 
been  relieved,  the  convex  glasses  must  be  worn  either  all  the  time  or  at 
least  for  near  work,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  relapse  into  squint. 

>•  [As  Worth  has  shown,  glasses  may  be  used  at  the  age  of  1  or  2.  and  fusion  training  with  the 
amblyosoope  at  between  3  and  4. — D.J 
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Treatment  with  glasses  must  be  reinforced  by  excluding  the  fixing  eye  from 
vision  several  times  a  day  for  at  least  an  hour  at  a  time  by  spectacles 
which  have  a  black  plate  for  the  nonnsquinting  and  the  correcting  glass 
for  the  squinting  eye.  The  squinting  eye  is  thus  practised  in  performing 
fixation  once  more  and  by  this  means  also  is  preserved  from  further  loss  of 
sight.  [A  still  better  way  of  effecting  both  objects  is  to  keep  the  non- 
squinting  eye  imder  atropine  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  succession.  See 
page  735.— D.] 

Moreover,  in  order  to  restore  binocular  vision  exercises  with  the 
stereoscope  are  indicated.  Besides  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  photographs 
we  use  pictiu^es  which  are  specially  designed  for  squinters.  In  these  each 
of  the  two  stereoscopic  pictures  contains  certain  paji;s  which  are  absent  in 
the  other,  so  that  only  by  fusion  of  the  two  can  a  complete  picture  be  pro- 
duced.   [Still  better  for  this  purpose  is  the  amblyoscope.    See  Fig.  349. — D.] 

For  treatment  with  glasses  those  cases  promise  the  best  result  in  which 
the  squint  is  still  periodic,  i.  e.,  the  squinting  eye  is  not  yet  finally  excluded 
from  the  act  of  binocular  vision.  In  cases  in  which  the  squint  has  already 
become  constant,  often  no  cure  is  obtained,  but  improvement  at  least  is 
secured,  since  the  amount  of  squint  is  diminished.  Unsuited  for  treatment 
by  glasses  are  cases  of  squint  in  older  people  and  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  appreciable  amount  of  hypermetropia  that  we  can  correct. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated  when  in  spite  of  constant  use  of 
glasses  no  finisher  diminution  in  the  squint  occurs.  Since  strabismus  in 
some  cases,  though  rarely,  disappears  of  itself  as  the  children  become  older, 
it  is  best  to  delay  operation  until  the  child  has  passed  the  age  of  ten;  for, 
if  we  should  perform  early  tenotomy  in  a  case  which  tends  to  get  well 
spontaneously,  a  divergent  strabismus  would  subsequently  set  in.  [This 
transformation  of  a  convergent  into  a  divergent  squint  may  occur  spon- 
taneously. As  a  sequel  of  a  squint  operation  it  is  comparatively  rare;  if 
it  does  occur,  it  can  in  almost  every  case  be  remedied  by  advancement; 
and  since  the  earlier  an  operation  is  done  the  better  chance  there  is 
for  restoring  binocular  vision  and  retaining  good  sight  in  the  squinting 
eye,  it  seems  unwise  to  wait  so  long  before  operating.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
optical  treatment  and  fusion  training  have  proved  nugatory  in  any  case 
after  thorough  trial  extending  over  a  year  or  more,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  operate  at  any  age.    See  also  pages  752  and  761. — D.] 

In  older  cases  of  squint,  as  soon  as  treatment  with  glasses  no  longer 
holds  any  prospect  of  success,  we  can  proceed  to  operate  at  once.  After 
the  operation  we  make  the  patient  wear  the  proper  glasses. 

The  operation  consists  in  an  advancement  of  the  external  rectus. 
In  the  lowest  degrees  of  squint  this  alone  is  sufficient.  In  a  squint  of 
higher  degree,  advancement  must  be  done  on  both  eyes  or  must  be  com- 
bined with  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus.    See  §  165  [and  page  761]. 

Divergent  strabismus  can  be  cured  only  by  operation."     Recent  cases 

>7  [The  translator,  however,  has  seen  an  almost  complete  cure  effected  by  the  use  of  the  proper 
ooncave  glasses  in  a  constant  unilateral  divergent  squint  in  which  the  deviation  was  fully  5  mm. — D.] 
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in  which  the  strabismus  is  still  periodic  hold  out  the  best  chance  of 
success.  In  divergent  squint  advancement  of  the  internal  rectus  with 
simultaneous  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  is  required,  and  the  oper- 
ation must  be  done  quite  freely — ^i.e.,  a  primary  over-correction  must  be 
secured — ^if  we  do  not  wish  to  get  a  recurrence  of  the  squint.  [If  the 
near  point  of  convergence  is  not  very  remote,  showing  that  the  con- 
verging power  is  still  good,  and  particularly  if  the  deviation  is  more 
marked  for  distance  than  for  near,  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  without 
advancement  of  the  internal  rectus  often  produces  a  satisfactory  result. 
See  page  261.— D.] 

The  residt  obtained  by  the  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  cosmetic. 
■  The  sight  of  the  squinting  eye  is  not  influenced  by  the  operation, 
and  in  only  a  few  instances  is  even  binocular  vision  restored.  Never- 
theless, the  results  that  we  secure  by  operation  are  not  to  be  undervalued. 
A  man  with  squint  scarcely  ever  complains  of  the  bad  sight  in  his  squint- 
ing eye,  or  of  the  absence  of  binocular  vision;  he  is  ordinarily  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  either.  He  only  desires  relief  from  his  disfigurement, 
and  is  very  grateful  if  this  is  accorded  him. 

The  laity  are  accustomed  to  attribute  strabismus  to  improper  placing  of  the  cradle 
with  relation  to  the  light,  or  to  the  fact  that  objects  placed  upon  one  side  of  the  chUd 
excite  his  attention  and  cause  him  to  look  to  that  side;  or,  very  often,  the  child  is  charged 
with  imitating  another  that  squints.  But  none  of  these  things  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  strabismus.  The  strabismus  which  is  so  often  observed  in  quite  small 
children  (below  the  age  of  two)  and  which  generally  passes  off  quickly,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  such  children  have  not  yet  learned  perfectly  to  exert  the  precise  amount 
of  convergence  required  for  correct  binocular  vision.  This  variety  of  strabismus  dis- 
appears of  itself  with  advancing  years.  Permanent  strabismus  convergens  develops 
somewhat  later,  after  the  age  of  two,  and  its  true  cause  is  that  discovered  by  Donders.  It 
depends,  as  has  been  set  forth  more  in  detail  above,  on  the  connection  between  accom- 
modation and  convergence.  In  what  way  this  leads  to  strabismus  is  very  beautifully 
demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment  likewise  propounded  by  Donders:  We  cause 
a  man  who  has  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  of  the  eyes  to  fixate  a  near  object.  If, 
now,  we  cover  one  eye,  it  remains  fixed  in  the  correct  position  behind  the  screen.  But 
if  we  place  a  concave  glass  before  the  uncovered  eye,  so  that  the  person  under  exami- 
nation has  to  accommodate  quite  strongly  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly,  the 
covered  eye  at  once  turns  inward — i.e.,  an  artificial  convergent  strabismus  is  thus  pro- 
duced, owing  to  the  increased  effort  of  accommodation. 

In  strabismus  altemans  both  eyes  often  have  good  sight,  but  unequal  refraction. 
If,  for  instance,  one  eye  is  far-sighted  and  the  other  near-sighted,  the  former  sees  clearly 
at  a  distance,  the  other  near  by,  but  both  eyes  can  never  see  distinctly  at  once.  In 
this  case  the  far-sighted  eye  will  fixate  in  looking  at  a  distance,  the  near-sighted  eye 
when  looking  near  by,  and  in  either  event  the  eye  not  used  squints;  the  image  in  this 
eye  not  being  distinct,  its  suppression  is  readily  accomplished.  Alternating  strabismus 
[of  this  sort]  is  usually  divergent,  rarely  convergent.  Another  kind  of  alternating  squint 
is  found  exclusively  in  strabismus  convergens.  It  consists  in  each  eye's  being  used  for 
that  half  of  the  common  field  of  fixation  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  from  it.  An 
object  which  is  carried  from  the  patient's  left  to  his  right  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  first 
fixed  by  the  right  eye,  while  the  left  eye  squints  past  the  object  to  the  right,  but  as  soon 
as  the  object  has  passed  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  the  left  eye,  by  a  movement 
of  both  eyes  back  to  the  left,  takes  up  the  work  of  following  the  object  the  rest  of  the 
way.    Thus  each  eye  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  a  strong  movement  of  abduction. 

[The  third  and  commonest  kind  of  alternating  squint  is  that  in  which  the  patient, 
^glit-i"e  AQ  object  straight  ahead  of  him,  and  either  far  or  near,  fixes  with  either  eye 
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indifterently  and  sometimes  with  either  at  will.  In  this  case  the  two  eyes  are  usually, 
though  not  alwa3rs,  equal  in  refraction  and  vision.  This  kind  of  alternation  occurs 
both  in  convergent  and  in  divergent  strabismus,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  their  begin- 
ning very  many  cases  of  squint  are  alternating. — D.]  Since  in  cases  of  alternating 
strabismus  the  two  eyes  are  used  alternately,  the  sight  of  both  remains  good. 

With  many  persons  it  happens  that  during  fixation  the  eyes  are  properly  placed, 
but,  when  they  are  looking  about  without  thinking  of  anything  in  particular,  one  of 
the  eyes  squints  a  little  outward.  In  such  a  case  we  are  generally  deeding  with  myopes 
with  latent  divergence  [exophoria].  In  most  this  condition  remains  the  same  all  through 
life,  while  in  some  few  a  constant  divergent  squint  develops  from  it. 

Contrary  to  the  rule  that  short-sighted  persons  squint  outward,  strabismus  con- 
vcrgens  is  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  high  myopia.  This  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  strabismus  convergens  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  develop  in  childhood,  but 
in  the  later  years  of  life,  and  is  often  associated  with  troublesome  diplopia.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  but  slightly  mobile  eye  should  be  unable  to  con- 
verge for  a  far  point  so  near  as  such  eyes  possess,  and  in  this  case  there  is  also  a  relative 
divergent  squint  present  when  reading  is  performed  without  glasses. 

iTitermiUent  should  not  be  confounded  with  periodic  strabismus.  While  the  latter 
takes  place  only  from  certain  definite  causes,  such  as  the  act  of  fixing  near  objects,  the 
former  occurs  without  known  cause.  It  develops  quite  suddenly,  and  after  some  time 
disappears  as  suddenly  again  and  returns  at  regular  intervals  (e.  g.,  every  oth^  day). 
Intermittent  strabismus  is  ordinarily  directed  inward  and  is  almost  exclusively  observed 
in  children;  it  is  probably  referable  to  purely  nervous  disturbances. 

Deviation  of  the  eyes  up  or  down  (strabismus  sursumvergens  or  deorsumvergens^), 
though  rare,  also  occurs.  Such  cases  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  strabismus  con- 
vergens in  which  along  with  the  horizontal  there  is  also  a  vertical  deviation.  The  ver- 
tical deviation  in  some  of  these  cases  is  about  equally  great  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze 
and  not  infrequently  disappears  when  the  strabismus  is  relieved  by  tenotomy  of  the 
intemus.  We  must  hence  conclude  that  it  is  probably  attributable  to  abnormal  inser- 
tion of  the  internal  recti,  so  that  when  the  latter  contracts  a  vertical  deflection  is  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  upward  deviation  of 
the  squinting  eye,  which  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  gaze,  being  greatest  when  the 
patient  looks  toward  the  side  of  the  sound  eye,  so  that  the  squinting  eye  is  markedly 
adducted,  while  in  the  opposite  position  of  the  gaze  the  vertical  deviation  disappears. 
The  vertical  deviation  may  likewise  alter  when  the  head  is  tipped  toward  one  shoulder.^ 
These  cases  are  referable  to  weakness  or  old  paralysis  [or  spasm]  of  an  elevator  or  de- 
pressor (as  a  rule  of  the  superior  obUque)  [or  the  superior  rectus]. 

The  diagnosis  of  strabismus  can  ordinarily  be  made  at  a  glance.  In  cases  where 
the  presence  of  a  deflection  is  doubtful,  the  test  given  on  page  730  is  decisive.  Strabis- 
mus is  present  by  this  test  if,  on  covering  one  eye,  the  other  makes  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  redress  in  order  to  fix  the  object  held  before  it.    [See  also  page  744.] 

Just  as  a  slight  strabismus  may  remain  unnoticed,  so  abo  it  can  happen  that  we 
may  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  strabismus  when  npne  exists.  An  apparent 
strabismus  of  this  sort  is  most  frequently  simulated  in  the  following  way:  The  visual 
axis  which  joins  the  object  of  fixation  to  the  fovea  centralis  does  not  in  most  eyes  pass 
through  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but  the  latter  lies  somewhat  to  the  outside,  or  rarely 
to  the  inside  of  the  axis*.  If,  then,  the  visual  axes  are  parallel  for  distant  vision,  the 
corneal  apices  in  the  first  case  are  divergent,  in  the  second  case  convergent.  If  this 
deviation  attains  a  pretty  high  degree,  it  becomes  noticeable  and  simulates  strabismus. 
Here,  again,  the  test  above  mentioned  leads  to  the  correct  diagnosis;  for  when  each 
eye  is  covered  alternately  it  is  apparent  that  the  eye  which  is  not  covered  remains 
steadfast  in  its  position,  and  hence  performs  fixation  properly. 

Vision  of  Patients  with  Strabismus. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that    in  the 

2'  [Abo  called  hypertropia  and  hypotropia. — D.l 

»9  [Any  vertical  deviation  will  do  this,  if  at  the  same  tima  there  is  more  or  leas  lateral  deviation, 
i.e.,  the  images  are  not  straiffht  over  each  other. — D.] 

*o  [The  angle  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  directions  of  the  eye  in  this  case  has  been 
variously  term^  angle  a,  angle  P,  angle  y  and  angle  «c,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
defined.— D.] 
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beginning  of  strabismus  there  is  diplopia  quite  as  much  as  there  is  in  paralysis  of  an 
ocular  muscle.  But  since  in  convergent  strabismus  the  development  of  squint  taken 
place  in  childhood,  we  hear  nothing  about  diplopia,  and  by  the  time  that  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  give  a  trustworthy  account,  they  have  already  learned  to  perform 
exclusion.  Then  diplopia  can  usually  be  produced  only  by  artificial  means — e.  g.,  by 
putting  colored  glasses  before  the  eye  or  by  prisms  through  which  the  image  in  the 
squinting  eye  is  brought  nearer  to  the  fovea  centralis.  But  when  the  squint  does  not 
develop  until  later  in  life,  as  is  the  exception  in  convergent,  but  the  rule  in  divergent 
strabismus,  diplopia  is  then  one  of  the  regular  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  so  disagree- 
able as  to  furnish  the  main  reason  for  the  patient's  visit  to  the  physician. 

While  ordinarily  no  diplopia  exists  in  old  cases  of  strabismus,  it  is  just  in  these 
cases  that  it  is  very  apt  to  develop  after  tenotomy.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 
The  process  of  exclusion  affects  not  only  the  squinting  eye,  but  also  in  part  the  one 
that  does  not  squint.  In  the  squinting  eye,  as  long  as  the  eye  was  squinting  inward, 
the  image  of  the  object  that  the  other  eye  is  gazing  at  falls  on  the  portions  of  the  retina 
situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea  (Fig.  308  A).  This  region  of  the  retina  had  a> 
cordingly  accustomed  itself  to  abstract  its  attention  from  the  impressions  received. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  fovea  of  this  eye,  which  does  perceive  the  images  falling 
on  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  latter  images  are  excluded  by  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  retina  (Ijring  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea)  in  the  sound  eye.  This  con- 
dition of  things  we  call  regional  exclusion.  If,  now,  after  tenotomy  the  eyes  stand  nearly 
or  quite  in  the  proper  position,  the  image  of  the  object  of  fixation  falls  in  both  eyes  on 
the  fovea  or  its  vicinity — that  is,  on  portions  of  the  retina  which  have  not  been  exercised 
in  exclusion.  Hence  the  patient  complains  of  diplopia.  In  this  case  the  diplopia  fre- 
quently does  not  correspond  to  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  There  may,  for  in- 
stance, still  be  a  slight  degree  of  pathological  convergence,  and  yet  the  double  images 
may  be  crossed,  as  if  the  visual  lines  of  the  two  eyes  diverged  {paradoxical  double  images). 
The  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  squinting  eye  has  gradually  learned 
to  project  its  images  exteriorly  in  accordance  with  its  own  faulty  position.  Just  as  in 
the  sound  eye  the  starting  point  for  orientation  is  the  fovea,  in  the  squinting  eye  the 
starting  point  is  that  part  of  the  retina,  lying  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  fovea,  upon  which 
fall  the  images  of  the  objects  that  the  sound  eye  gazes  at  directly;  i.  e.,  it  is  the  spot 
which,  when  the  eye  was  in  a  squinting  position,  was  iJentical  with  the  fovea  of  the 
other  eye.  If,  then,  the  squinting  eye  is  suddenly  brought  back  to  the  correct  position, 
this  portion  of  its  retina,  that  thus  formerly  corresponded  to  the  fovea  of  the  other  eye, 
is  carried  still  further  inward,  as  in  other  cases  the  actual  fovea  is  carried  in  divergence 
of  the  eyes,  and  now  the  eye  projects  erroneously,  just  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divergence 
due  to  paralysis  (page  705).  [This  explanation  does  not  hold  for  all  cases. — D.]  The 
diplopia  following  a  squint  operation  as  a  general  thin^  soqq  disappears,  but  in  very 
rare  cases  it  obstinately  persists  and  becomes  extremely  troublesome  to  the  patient. 
[Paradoxical  diplopia  may  occur  in  squint  without  operation. — D.] 

If  a  man  with  squint  does  see  with  both  eyes,  he  still  resembles  a  one-eyed  man 
in  this,  that  like  him  he  has  no  perception  of  depth  and  no  stereoscopic  vision.  [To  this 
rule  there  are  many  exceptions. — D.]  Those  who  squint  do  not  notice  this  defect  them- 
selves, because  they  have  learned  by  practice  to  form  from  attendant  circumstances 
conclusions  as  to  dimensions  of  depth,  even  though  they  do  not  appreciate  them  directly, 
and  hence,  so  far  as  perception  of  depth  is  concerned,  are  not  inferior  to  persons  who 
have  binocular  vision.  To  show  that  the  perception  of  depth  in  those  who  squint  is 
nevertheless  inferior  to  that  of  people  with  binocular  vision,  requires  pretty  refined 
tests,  such  as  examination  with  the  stereoscope  or  by  means  of  Bering's  test  with  falling 
bodies  (see  page  700).  Moreover,  the  vision  of  those  who  sqxiint  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  one-eyed  people  by  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  field  of  vision 
of  one-eyed  persons  as  compared  with  the  normal  field  of  binocular  vision  is  limited 
toward  the  nasal  side.  In  default  of  the  right  eye,  for  example,  the  field  of  vision  repre- 
sented in  Ilg.  272^  would  be  minus  the  shaded  portion,  i2,  upon  the  right  side.  But  this 
would  not  be  the  case  with  one  who  squints  with  his  right  eye.  The  exclusion  of  the 
right  eye  from  the  visual  act  is  done  only  to  avoid  diplopia,  and  hence  is  limited  to 
those  objects  which  throw  their  imai;23  in  both  pyes  at  once — that  is,  to  those  which 
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are  found  in  the  portion  of  the  visual  field  common  to  both  eyes  (the  portion  left  white 
in  Fig.  272).  The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  object  passes  into  the  temporal  portion 
of  the  visual  field  of  the  squinting  eye  (into  the  right  shaded  portion  in  Fig.  272),  where 
it  can  no  longer  be  seen  by  the  other  eye  because  hidden  from  it  by  the  nose.  Then 
the  image  of  the  object  is  not  suppressed  by  the  squinting  eye.  Hence,  the  field  of  bin- 
ocular vision  of  a  man  with  squint  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  a  normal  man.'^ 

The  temporally  situated  portion  of  the  visual 
field,  for  which  there  is  no  suppression  of  the  images, 
corresponds  to  the  innermost  portions  of  the  retina 
of  the  squinting  eye.  This,  therefore,  remains  in 
constant  practice  and  retains  relatively  good  sight, 
while  the  sight  in  the  other  portions  of  the  retina 
keeps  falUng  off  more  and  more.  Hence,  in  old 
cases  of  squint,  we  find  on  covering  the  healthy 
eye  that  the  squinting  eye  no  longer  fixates,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tiuns  even  more  strongly  in,  so  as 
to  direct  toward  the  object  the  innermost  section 
of  the  retina  wilh  which,  relatively  speaking,  it  sees 
best. 

Measuremeni  of  the  strabismic  deviation  in  the 
way  given  on  page  730  is  possible  onl}**  in  case  the 
squinting  eye  still  makes  the  proper  adjustment  for 
fixation  when  the  other  eye  is  covered.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  proceed  by  determining  the 
distance,  CxWj,  in  the  healthy  eye  (L,  Fig.  345  A)  and 
the  distance,  c  s,  in  the  squinting  eye  (R)  when  the 
gaze  is  directed  straight  forward.  The  difference 
between  the  two  gives  the  linear  measurement  of 
the  strabismic  deviation.  This  deviation  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  angular  quantity,  namely,  the  angle 
(Fig.  308A)  included  between  the  visual  axis,  g,  and 
the  line  of  direction,  o  6,  drawn  from  the  object  to 
the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  The 
linear  measure  of  the  strabismic  deflection  can  give 
only  an  approximate  idea  of  this  angle  (1  mm.  corre- 
sponding to  about  5°  of  arc),  because  it  depends  not 
only  on  the  degree  of  squint  but  also  on  the  length 
of  the  radius,  i.  e.,  on  the  distance  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye  and  its  center  of  rotation.  The 
linear  measure,  accordingly,  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  hence  more  accurate  to  measure 
the  strabismic  an^e  directly.  This  is  done  ^nth 
the  aid  of  the  perimeter.  .The  head  of  the  squint- 
ing patient  is  placed  on  the  chin  rest  of  the  peri 
meter  in  such  a  way  that  the  squinting  eye,  L,  occupies  the  center  of  the  perimetric  arc 
PP,  which  is  set  horizontal  (Fig.  346).  Then  the  patient  is  told  to  fix  with  the  non- 
squinting  eye,  R,  looking  out  over  the  perimeter  arc,  a  distant  object,  G,  which  lies  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  perimeter^  If  the  other  eye,  L,  were  correctly  placed, 
its  visual  line  would  necessarily  go  also  to  G,  passing  through  the  zero  point,  o,  of  the 
perimeter  arc.  But  if  it  squints,  its  visual  line  according  as  the  case  is  one  of  internal 
or  external  strabismus,  will  go  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the  zero  point.  To  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  this  deflection,  we  use  the  image  reflected  on  the  cornea.    We  carry 

*^  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  somewhat  smaller  in  strabismus  convergens,  because  owing  to  the  «)d- 
vergent  position  of  the  eyes,  the  visual  fields  overlap  more  than  usual;  and  for  an  analogous  reason 
ui  strabismus  divergens  it  is  larger  than  normal. 


Fig.  346.— ME.\stTREMENT  op  Strabis- 
mic Angle  with  a  Perimeter. 
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a  lighted  taper,  K,  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  perimeter  arc,  from  center  to  periph- 
ery and  on  the  side  toward  which  the  squinting  eye  is  deviated.  At  the  same  time 
keeping  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  perimeter  arc,  we  follow  the  light  with  our  own 
eye,  A,  until,  looking  just  over  the  tip  of  the  flame,  we  see  the  reflected  image  of  the 
light  in  the  center  of  the  pupil.  Then  these  two  [i.  e.,  the  image  and  the  center  of  the 
pupil]  and  also  the  light  itself  and  the  physician's  eye,  all  lie  in  the  same  straight  line, 
which  is  the  visual  line  of  the  squinting  eye.  The  point  on  the  graduated  perimetric 
arc  at  which  the  candle  stands  at  this  moment  gives  the  size  of  the  strabismic  angle 
directly.  (In  measuring  in  this  way  it  is  assumed  that  the  visual  line  of  the  eye  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  pupil,  which  is  not  quite  accurate,  so  that  in  this  there  is 
found  a  sUght  source  of  error.)  [A  better  way  is  to  measure  the  strabismic  deflection 
with  the  screen  (see  page  744),  as  in  this  way  we  can  measure  its  amount  both  for  distance 
and  for  near,  can  measure  both  primary  and  secondary  deviation,  and  can  measure  a 
vertical  and  lateral  deviation  at  the  same  time. — D.] 
By  means  of  a  linear  measurement  or  measure- 
ment with  the  perimeter  (see  Field  of  Fixation, 
page  694)  we  can  also  measure  the  lateral  excursions 
of  the  squinting  eye.  The  following  is  the  result 
thus  obtained  in  convergent  strabismus:  The  ad- 
duction of  the  eyeball  is  increased;  the  cornea  can 
be  carried  so  far  inward  that  its  center  gets  to  lie 
at  or  inside  of  the  punctum-line,  i.  e.,  the  line  con- 
necting the  upper  and  lower  puncta.  On  the  other 
hand,  abduction  is  diminished,  but,  in  case  the 
squint  has  not  already  lasted  too  long,  not  more 
than  the  increase  in  adduction  amounts  to.  The 
total  side-to-side  excursion  range  has  therefore 
remained  the  same,  but  the  range  in  its  entirety  has 
been  displaced  somewhat  inward.  In  old  and  ex- 
treme cases  of  inward  squint  this  relation  changes, 
the  abduction  being  reduced  still  lower  without 
being  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  adduction,  so  that  the  total  excursion  range 
is  diminished.  The  inward  displacement  of  the  lat- 
eral excursion  range  is  always  present  in  both  eyes, 

although  it  attains  a  higher  degree  in  the  eye  that  squints.  This  fact  is  explained  as 
follows:  Owing  to  the  increased  demands  made  upon  the  accommodation,  an  excessive 
impulse  is  set  free  for  the  production  of  convergence.  As  convergence  is  an  associated 
movement  of  both  intemi,  this  impulse  affects  both  at  once,  so  that,  owing  to  their 
excessive  contraction,  the  visual  axes  would  cross  in  front  of  the  object;  but  as  the 
patient  then  would  fail  to  have  direct  vision  of  the  object  with  either  eye,  he  turns  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  347,  where  the  base  line,  6  6,  drawn  through 
the  two  nodal  points  is  represented  as  being  oblique  to  the  median  line.  He  thus  gets 
the  object  into  the  line  of  vision,  g,  of  one  (and  that  the  better)  eye  (L),  while  the  Hne 
of  vision,  g^,  of  the  other  eye  shoots  off  so  much  the  farther  from  the  object.  Thus  the 
patient  secures  fixation  with  one  eye  at  all  events,  although  both  intemi  are  stiU 
strongly  contracted.  It  is  owing  to  the  last-named  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  power 
of  adduction  develops  in  the  course -of  time  in  both  eyes.  By  this  fact,  too,  is 
explained  the  oblique  position  of  the  head  in  those  affected  with  convergent  strabis- 
mus— such  persons  carrying  the  head  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye  (Arlt). 
[For  a  different  explanation  see  page  757  and  Fig.  350.] 

In  divergent  strabismus  the  region  of  lateral  excursion  movements  of  the  eye 
is  displaced  outward.  The  power  of  moving  outward  has  increased,  that  of  moving 
inward  has  diminished.  Since  the  latter  diminution  is  much  greater  than  the  former 
increase,  the  total  capacity  of  the  eye  for  making  excursion  movements  is  always  con- 
siderably decreased.    [In  squint  due  to  divergence^xcess  is  often  normal. — D.] 


Fig.  347. — Obuqce  Attitude  op  thb 
Head  ik  a  Person  Affected  with 

CTONVEBOENT  SqUINT. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  squinting  eye  to  make  lateral  excursions  [and 
especially  the  ability  of  both  eyes  to  converge  and  diverge]  is  indispensable  as  a 
guide  in  aeleciing  the  method  of  operation  and  in  predicting  the  result  that  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  convergent  strabismus  section  of  the  intemi  has  the  greater  effect,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  with  which  the  extemus  can  draw  the  eye  over  to  its  own  side 
after  the  operation.  But  the  measure  for  the  working  capacity  of  the  extemus  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  eye  can  be  abducted.  If  the  abduction  is  greatly  diminished, 
simple  tenotomy  of  the  intemus  will  afford  very  little  result,  and  it  must  hence  be  com- 
bined with  advancement  of  the  extemus.  If  the  adduction  proves  not  to  be  increased 
above  normal,  it  would  be  impaired  too  much  by  tenotomy  of  the  intemus,  and  we 
must  then  abstain  from  tenotomy  and  try  to  secure  correction  of  the  squinting  position 
by  simple  advancement  of  the  extemus.  In  divergent  strabismus  owing  to  the  very 
great  diminution  in  the  power  of  adduction,  advancement  of  the  intemus  is  almost  al- 
ways required,  in  addition  to  tenotomy  of  the  extemus.  [See,  however,  page  761  and  §  165.] 


[APPENDIX. 
Heterophoria  and  Squint. 

128  A.  Kinds  of  Deviation. — Normally  a  person  looking  with 
both  eyes  fixates  the  same  object  with  both.  If  he  does  so  under  all 
conditions — even,  for  example,  when  one  eye  is  covered — he  is  said  to 
have  orthophoria.    This  is  the  ideal  or  natural  condition. 

Opposed  to  orthophoria  are — 

(A)  Heterophoria.    Both  eyes  fixate  the  same  object  when  both  are  uncovered,  but 

each  eye  will  deviate,  as  soon  as  it  is  covered. 

(B)  Squint  {strabismus ,  heterotropia) .    Only  one  eye  fixates  at  a  time,  the  other  devi- 

ating even  when  both  eyes  &re  open. 
Deviations  are  also  named  according  to  the  direction  of  the  deviating  eye.    Thus  : 
Heterophoria. — Both  eyes  fix  when  both  are  uncovered,  but  behind  screen — 

Either  eye  turns  in Esophoria 

Either  eye  turns  out .Exophoria 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  down  " R.  hyperphoria 

L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  down  " L.  hyperphoria 

Squint. — When  both  eyes  are  imcovered  one  fixes  and  the  other  turns — 

In Esotropia  (convergent  squint,  strabismus  convergens),  R.  or  L." 

Out. ..  .Exotropia  (divergent  squint,  strabismus  divergens),  R.  or  L." 
Up  . ..  .Hypertropia(upwardsquint,8trabismus8ur8umvergens),R.orL." 
Down.  .Hypotropia    (downward    squint,  strabismus    deorsumvergens), 
R.  or  L.» 

Behind  screen — 

Either  eye  deviates  in Esotropia  (R.  or  L.)" 

Either  eye  deviates  out Exotropia  (R.  or  L.)" 

R.  eye  turns  up  and  L.  eye  down  **. . .  .R.  hypertropia  or  L.  hypotropia" 
L.  eye  turns  up  and  R.  eye  down**. . .  .L.  hypertropia  or  R.  hypotropia" 

Types  of  Deviations: — We  distinguish  the  following  types — 

A.  Non-comitant  deviations ^   or  those   which  increase  in   amount 

when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  some  definite  direction  of  the  gaze  and 

particularly  when  they  are  carried  to  the  right  or  left. 

*'In  some  anomalous  cases  instead  of  one  eye's  ^oing  up  and  the  other  going  down,  when  screened, 
each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down  (anophoria.  catophona). 
"According  to  the  eye  which  habitually  fixes. 
**  In  some  very  rare  cases  each  eye  goes  up  or  each  down  behind  the  screen  (anotropia,  catotropta). 
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B.  Comitant  deviations ^  which  do  not  increase  in  amount  as  the 
eyes  are  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other.    These  include — 

1.  Periodic  deviations,  which  increase  as  the  eyes  converge  or 
diverge,  thus  being  greater  for  near  than  for  far  distance  or  vice  versa. 

2.  Continuous  deviations,  which  are  the  same  in  amoimt  for  distance 
and  near. 

Etiological  Classification  of  Deviation: — A  deviation  of  the  eyes 
may  be  caused  by — 

A.  An  anomaly  of  structure,  insertion,  or  innervation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ocular  muscles  (muscular  paralysis  and  spasm,  using  these 
terms  in  their  widest  sense). 

B.  Anomalies  of  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  eyes  (the  muscles 
per  se  being  normal).    These  include — 

1.  Anomalies  of  convergence  and  divergence,  either  in  the  sense  of 
excess  or  insufficiency. 

2.  Anomalies  of  parallel  movements  comprising  conjugate  paralysis 
and  spasm  (see  §  129  A)  and  nystagmus  (see  §  129  and  §  129  B). 

128  B,— Tests: — Our  main  tests  and  what  they  show  us  are  as 
follows: 

/.  Tests  of  monocular  fixation,  showing  whether  each  eye  by  itself 
can  perform  fixation. — (1)  Fixation  test. 

//.  Tests  of  binocular  fixation  showing  whether  the  eyes  always 
or  usually  perform  binocular  fixation  or  whether  one  deviates. — (2) 
Screen  tests. 

///.  Tests  of  hinocular  vision,  showing  whether  the  patient  has  or 
has  not  simultaneous  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  and,  if  he  has,  whether 
he  has  binocular  single  vision,  or  else  either  diplopia  or  a  tendency  to 
diplopia,  and  how  much  tendency  he  has  to  fuse  the  double  images. — 
Comprise  mainly  (3)  parallax  test,  (4)  red  glass,  (5)  Maddox  rod,  (6) 
phorometer,  (7)  bar  reading,  (8)  stereoscope  and  amblyoscope. 

IV,  Tests  of  monocular  movement,  showing  whether  each  eye  by  itself 
can  move  freely  in  all  directions. — (9)  Determination  of  field  of  fixation. 

V,  Tests  of  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  tux>  eyes  and,  particu- 
larly, of : 

(a)  Parallel  movements. — Determination  of  (10)  the  field  of  binoc- 
ular fixation  and  (11)  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision. 

(b)  Movements  of  convergence. — Shown  by  the  relation  between 
the  deviation  for  distance  and  that  for  near  as  measured  by  the  tests 
given  under  //  and  ///;  also  by  (12)  the  prism-convergence  and  (13) 
the  convergence  near-point. 

(c)  Movements  of  divergence. — Shown  by  the  relation  between 
the  deviation  for  distance  and  that  for  near  as  measured  by  the  tests 
given  under  //  and  ///  and  also  by  (14)  the  prism-divergence. 

The  best  test  object  is  either  a  small  flame  on  a  dead-black  back- 
ground or  a  black  spot  on  a  large  white  surface.  The  spot  should  be 
3  mm.  wide  for  the  distance  tests  and  1  mm.  wide  for  the  near  tests. 
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In  many  of  our  tests  we  measure  the  deviation  by  correcting  it 
with  prisms.  In  so  doing  the  apex  of  the  prism  is  always  placed  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  eye  deviates,  i.  e.,  toward  the  temple  m  exophoria 
or  divergent  squint,  toward  the  nose  in  esophoria  or  convergent  squint, 
up  before  the  right  eye  or  down  before  the  left  in  right  hyperphoria, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  left  hyperphoria. 

The  tests  are  made  thus: 

1.  Fixation  Test. — We  make  the  patient  cover  one  eye  and  then 
direct  his  other  eye  sharply  at  some  well  defined  object,  like  a  pencil 
or  a  light,  held  straight  in  front  of  him.  Inspection  then  will  show, 
whether  his  fixation  is  central  or  eccentric,  or  whether,  as  in  cases  of  a 
high  grade  amblyopia,  he  cannot  fix  at  all. 

2.  Screen  Tests. — The  patient  is  directed  to  look  sharply  at  the 
test  object,  and  then  a  card  is  placed  before  the  right  eye  and  passed 
quickly  to  and  fro  from  one  eye  to  the  other. 

If  there  is  orthophoria,  neither  eye  will  deviate  when  covered,  and 
each  consequently  will  remain  steady  when  the  screen  is  removed.  If, 
however,  there  is  squint  or  heterophoria  of  more  than  a  degree  or  two, 
each  eye  when  covered  will  deviate,  and  when  uncovered  will  turn  back 
into  the  fixing  position.  Thus,  if  there  is  either  an  esophoria  or  con- 
vergent squint  each  eye  in  turn  will  deviate  in  or  towards  the  nose 
when  covered,  and  will  swing  out  again  when  uncovered. 

The  amount  of  the  deviation  is  measured  by  placing  a  prism  before 
the  eye  (apex  in  for  esophoria  and  convergent  squint;  apex  out  for 
exophoria  and  divergent  squint,  apex  up  or  down  for  hyperphoria),  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  prism  until  the  screen-deviation  is  first 
abolished  and  then  converted  into  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  first  prism  that  causes  this  over-correction,  less  2°,  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  the  deviation. 

In  paralysis,  the  prism  which  abolishes  the  movement  when  placed 
before  the  paretic  eye,  measures  the  primary  deviation;  that  which 
abolishes  the  movement  when  placed  before  the  sound  eye  measures 
the  secondary  deviation. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  a  deviation  is  present  and  how  much 
it  is,  we  next  inquire  if  it  is  a  squint  or  a  heterophoria. 

To  determine  this,  we  make  the  patient  look  fixedly  at  the  test- 
object  with  both  eyes  open,  and  then  alternately  cover  and  imcover  one 
eye, — say  the  right, — leaving  the  other  all  the  time  uncovered  (method 
of  binocular  uncovering).  By  thus  covering  the  right  eye  we  compel  the 
left  eye  to  fix,  if  it  is  not  already  doing  so,  and  we  allow  the  right  eye  to 
deviate,  if  it  has  any  tendency  to  do  so  or  if  it  is  not  already  deviating. 

In  this  case  three  conditions  may  obtain: 

(a)  There  may  be  heterophoria.  In  this  event  the  left  eye  which 
is  fixing  already  will  continue  fixing  when  the  right  eye  is  covered, 
and  the  latter  which  was  fixing  before  being  covered  will  now  deviate. 
Then,  when  the  cover  is  taken  off  again,  the  right  eye  will  swing  back 
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into  place  and  the  left  will  still  remain  fixing, — i.  e.,  both  on  applying 
and  removing  the  screen,  but  one  eye  will  move,  and  that  the  one  that 
is  being  covered. 

(6)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  right  eye.  In  this  case  the  left 
eye  which  was  fixing  before  the  right  was  covered  will  continue  fixing 
afterward,  and  the  right  eye  which  was  deviating  before  it  was  cov- 
ered will  remain  deviating  afterwards.  Then  when  the  right  eye  is 
uncovered  again,  the  left  eye  will  still  remain  fixing  (because  it  is  the 
eye  that  habitually  fixes)  and  the  right  will  still  remain  deviating  (be- 
cause it  is  the  eye  that  habitually  deviates).  That  is,  both  on  covering 
and  imcovering,  neither  eye  moves,  provided  the  cover  is  put  over  the 
squinting  eye. 

(c)  There  may  be  a  squint  of  the  left  eye.  Then  the  left  eye,  which 
was  deviating  before  the  right  eye  was  covered,  will  now  have  to  move 
into  place  in  order  to  fix.  As  it  moves  into  place,  the  right  eye,  which 
is  behind  the  screen,  will  move  out  of  place.  Then,  when  the  screen  is 
removed,  the  right  eye,  which  has  thus  become  deviated,  will  move  back 
into  the  fixing  position,  since  it  is  the  right  eye  which  ordinarily  fixes 
when  both  eyes  are  open,  and  the  left  eye  will  move  out  of  the  fixing 
position  and  back  to  its  ordinary  position  of  deviation.  That  is  both 
on  covering  and  imcovering,  both  eyes  will  move,  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  squint  the  screen  is  put  before  the  fixing  eye. 

If  repeated  applications  of  the  test  show  that  sometimes  the  right 
eye  squints,  sometimes  the  left,  then  we  are  evidently  dealing  with 
an  aUemating  strabismus, 

3.  Parallax  Test. — As  we  are  passing  the  card  from  eye  to  eye  in 
making  the  screen  test,  we  ask  the  patient  whether  the  object  he  is 
looking  at  seems  to  move  or  not.  If  it  does,  it  means  that  he  actually 
sees  the  object  double,  only  instead  of  seeing  the  two  images  simultane- 
ously he  sees  one  after  the  other.  Thus,  if  on  imcovering  the  right  eye 
the  object  seems  to  move  to  the  right  it  means  that  the  right-eye  image 
is  to  the  right  of  the  left, — i.  e.,  he  has  homonymous  diplopia  (esophoria). 
If,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  object  had  seemed  to  move  to  the  left 
he  would  really  have  crossed  diplopia  (exophoria).  If  it  had  moved 
down  he  would  have  had  a  right  hyperphoria;  if  up,  a  left  hyperphoria. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  patient  is  actually  fixing  the  object  and 
not  looking  beyond  it,  so  that  he  sees  it  projected  against  a  background 
more  remote,  the  test  object  should  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the  objects 
immediately  surrounding  it. 

The  amount  of  the  parallax  is  measured  accurately  by  the  prism 
which,  placed  before  the  eyes,  will  cause  its  abolition.  Thus,  an  ho- 
monjonous  parallax  which  is  completely  abolished  by  a  prism  of  15  A 
base  out,  indicates  an  esophoria  of  15  A,  etc. 

4.  Red  Glass, — If  there  is  much  tendency  to  diplopia  the  mere  in- 
terposition of  a  red  glass  before  one  eye  will  evoke  it.  In  this  case  the 
test  object  should  be  a  light,  of  which,  then,  two  images  will  be  seen — 
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one  red,  the  other  white.  This  proves  that  the  patient  has  binocular 
vision  with  diplopia.  If,  with  the  red  glass  before  one  eye,  the  patient 
sees  a  single  light  which  is  white  tinged  with  red,  he  surely  has  no  dipto- 
pia,  and  has  hinocvlar  single  vision.  If  he  sees  a  single  light  which  is 
pure  white  or  pure  red  he  is  suppressing  the  image  in  one  eye  (see  page 
731).      In  this  case  he  has  no  diplopia  and  has  only  monocular  vision. 

The  amount  of  deflection,  and  hence  the  amount  of  deviation,  may 
be  determined  either  by  ascertaining  the  linear  distance  between  the 
double  images  (allowance  being  made  for  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  patient),  or  by  finding  out  what  prism  will  be  required  to  over- 
come the  diplopia. 

5.  Maddox  Rod. — The  Maddox  rod  consists  of  one  or  more  little 
cylinders  of  glass  set  in  a  frame.     (See  Fig.  344.)     If  the  instrument 


[Fig.  348. — Stbvens's  Phorometbr. — D.] 


is  held  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  placed  before  the  right  eye,  the  patient, 
looking  at  the  light,  will  see  with  this  eye  the  light  transformed  into  a 
luminous  vertical  streak.  If  he  has  neither  esophoria  nor  exophoria 
this  streak  will  appear  to  run  through  the  flame  which  in  its  imaltered 
form  he  sees  with  the  left  eye.  If  he  has  esophoria  it  will  appear  to  the 
right  of  the  flame;  if  he  has  exophoria,  to  the  left  of  it. 

To  ascertain  whether  hyperphoria  is  present  or  not,  the  rod  is 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut  and  again  placed 
before  the  right  eye.  If  the  patient,  has  no  hyperphoria,  he  will  see 
a  horizontal  line  bisecting  the  light.  If,  however,  he  has  right  hyper- 
phoria the  horizontal  line  will  appear  below  the  light,  and  if  he  has  left 
hyperphoria  the  line  will  appear  above  the  light. 

The  amount  of  deviation  may  be  measured  by  the  linear  distance 
of  the  streak  from  the  light  or  by  the  amount  of  prism  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the  streak  coincide  with  the  light. 

The  Maddox  rod  can  also  be  used  to  indicate  whether  there  is  any 
torsion  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  any  tilting  of  its  vertical  meridian  to  the  right 
or  left.     If  there  is,  the  streak  of  light  will  appear  tilted  when  the  rod 
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is  set  vertical,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  rod  has  to  be 
rotated  to  make  the  line  of  light  appear  vertical,  will  indicate  the  amount 
of  the  torsion.     Torsion  can  also  be  measured  by  Stevens's  clinometer. 

6.  Phorometer. — ^The  phorometer  (Fig.  348)  consists  essentially  of 
two  6  A  prisms,  geared  so  that  they  can  be  rotated  simultaneously  but  in 
opposite  directions.  The  prisms  are  first  set  so  that  their  bases  both 
look  inward;  the  patient  then  looking  through  the  prisms  will  see  two 
images  of  the  test  object,  that  of  the  right  eye  being  on  the  right  side. 
If  he  has  no  hyperphoria  the  images  will  be  on  the  same  level.  If  he 
has  right  hyperphoria  the  right  image  will  be  lower;  if  he  has  left  hyper- 
phoria it  will  be  higher.  In  case  the  images  are  not  on  a  level  the  prisms 
are  rotated  until  they  are;  then  the  amount  of  hyperphoria  can  be  read 
off  from  the  index. 

To  measure  for  lateral  deviations  the  prisms  are  rotated  until  the 
right  hand  one  points  down,  the  left  up.  Then,  if  there  is  no  esophoria 
or  exophoria,  the  images  will  appear  directly  over  each  other.  If, 
however,  there  is  esophoria  the  upper  image  will  appear  on  the  left; 
if  there  is  exophoria  it  will  appear  on  the  right.  In  either  of  the  latter 
events  the  prisms  are  rotated  until  the  images  do  stand  over  each  other, 
when  the  amount  of  the  esophoria  or  exophoria,  as  the  case  may  be,  can 
be  read  off  from  the  index. 

7.  Bar-reading, — If  the  patient  is  directed  to  read  and  holds  a 
pencil  some  three  inches  in  front  of  the  page,  between  it  and  his  eyes, 
he  will  still,  if  he  has  binocular  vision,  be  able  to  read  every  word,  be- 
cause the  letters  that  are  hidden  from  the  left  eye  will  be  seen  by  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.-  If  he  has  no  binocular  vision,  the  pencil  ob- 
viously will  cut  out  part  of  what  he  is  reading.  Hence,  this  simple  test 
enables  us  to  tell  whether  he  is  using  one  or  both  eyes  (see  page  700). 

8.  Stereoscope  and  Amblyoscope. — A  patient  who  has  binocular 
vision  will  be  able  to  see  two  dissimilar  images  placed  in  the  stereoscope 
and  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  image.  This,  is  impossible  for  one  who 
has  only  monocular  vision.  Different  forms  of  stereoscope  have  been 
devised,  both  for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  binocular 
vision  and  also  for  training  binocular  vision  and  the  fusion  faculty. 
The  same  object  is  accomplished  with  the  amblyoscope  (Fig.  349). 

9.  Field  of  Fixation, — This  is  determined  with  the  tropometer 
or  perimeter.     (See  page  692  and  Fig.  315.) 

10.  Field  of  Binocular  Fixation, — We  make  the  two  eyes  follow 
an  object  which  is  carried  successively  right,  left,  up  and  rights  up  and 
left,  down  and  right,  and  down  and  left,  and  note  whether  either  eye  lags 
behind  the  other  anywhere.  If  so,  it  argues  an  insufficiency  of  the  cor- 
responding muscle.  Thus  if  the  left  eye  drops  below  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  up  and  to  the  left,  we  infer  a  weakness  of  the  left-hand  eleva- 
tor (i.  e.,  the  superior  rectus)  of  this  eye.  If  it  had  lagged  in  looking  up 
and  to  the  right,  we  should  have  inferred  a  weakness  of  its  right-hand 
elevator  (inferior  oblique). 
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The  same  inference  is  made  when  there  is  a  screen-deviation  which 
increases  fast  when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  a  special  direction.  Thus 
deviation  out  behind  the  screen  which  increases  fast  to  the  right,  means 
an  insufficiency  of  the  left  internus.        (See  page  721). 

11.  Field  of  Binocular  Single  Visidn. — We  place  a  red  glass  be- 
fore one  of  the  patient's  eyes  and  stand  three  feet  in  front  of  him  with  a 
light,  which  we  pass  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  up  and  to  the  right,  up  and 
to  the  left,  down  and  to  the  right,  and  down  and  to  the  left.  We  direct 
him  to  follow  the  light  with  his  eyes  without  moving  his  head,  and  if 


[FiQ.  349. — ^Worth's  Ambltoscope,  Modified  bt  Black. 

The  amblyoscope  consists  of  two  tubes,  bent  and  joined  so  as  to  admit  of  being  conversed  and 
diverged  through  a  considerable  angle.  In  the  Black  modification  here  shown,  one  of  the  tubes  can 
also  be  raised  or  lowered,  an  arrangement  advantageous  when  the  two  eyes  are  not  on  the  same  level. 
A  graduated  arc  may  also  be  added,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the  deviation  or  of  the  convergence 
and  divergence  employed.  The  further  end  of  each  tube  carries  a  picture  mounted  on  a  translucent 
plate  of  celluloid.  A  mirror  at  the  bent  portion  of  the  tube  enables  the  patient  looking  through  the 
eyepiece  to  see  the  picture  with  the  corresponding  eye.  If  he  has  binocular  vision  he  will  see  two 
pictures,  one  with  each  eye,  and  by  swinging  the  txibes  in  or  out  he  will  get  these  two  pictures  together 
and  fuse  them. — D.] 

in  any  direction  of  the  gaze  he  gets  double  vision,  we  ask  him  how  the 
images  are  related  to  each  other,  how  far  they  are  apart,  and  whether 
one  or  the  other  is  tilted  or  not.  Or,  better  still,  we  map  out  the  double 
images  on  the  tangent  plane  (see  pages  713  and  720),  being  careful  to  take 
them  in  all  of  the  six  cardinal  positions  of  the  gaze  (see  page  717). 

12.  Prism-Convergence. — This  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  prism 
placed  base  out  before  the  eye,  which  the  patient  can  overcome  (see  page 
701),  when  looking  at  an  object  across  the  room. 

13.  Convergence  Near-Point. — (See  page  701.) 

14.  Prism-Divergence. — This  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  prism, 
placed  base  in  before  the  eye,  which  the  patient  can  overcome  (see  page 
701),  when  looking  at  objects  across  the  room. 
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How  the  Tests  are  made  in  Practice. — In  examining  a  case  for  a  motor 
anomaly  of  the  eye  we  proceed,  as  follows: 

A.  We  first  determine  the  relations  for  distance  by  placing  the 
test  object  far  off, — if  possible,  twenty  feet  or  more, — from  the  eyes 
and  then  measuring  the  amount  of  deviation  by 

(1)  The  screen  and  (2)  the  parallax  simultaneously.  By  the 
screen  we  also  determine  whether  the  deviation  is  a 
squint  or  a  heterophoria  (see  page  744). 

(3)  The  Maddox  rod,  testing  both  for  hyperphoria  and  for  lat- 

eral deviation. 

(4)  The  phorometer,  testing  both  for  hyperphoria  and  for  lat- 

eral deviation. 

B.  We  measure  the  deviation  for  near  points  (with  the  test  object 
held  at  about  ten  inches)  by 

(5)  The  phorometer;  (6)  the  screen  and  (7)  the  parallax  sim- 

ultaneously; and  (8)  the  Maddox  rod.  In  making  the 
screen  test,  we  ascertain  by  it  whether  the  deviation 
is  a  squint  or  a  heterophoria. 

C.  We  determine: 

(9)  The  convergence  near-point, 

(10)  The  prismrdivergence  (best  done  just  after  test  4). 

(11)  The  prism-convergence. 

(12)  The  field  of  binocular  single  vision.     In  making  this  test 

we  note  whether  the  two  eyes  follow  the  light  in  all 
directions,  or  whether  one  eye*  lags*  behind  the  other 
anywhere, — that  is,  we  determine 

(13)  The  field  of  binocular  fixation. 

What  the  Tests  show  in  Normal  Cases. — The  eye  muscles  may  be 
regarded  as  normal  if 

(a)  The  screen  test  shows  that  there  is  no  squint,  and  the  other 
tests  enumerated  under  A  and  B  show  that  there  is  only  a  minimal 
amount  of  heterophoria  (less  than  2  A  of  esophoria  or  exophoria  and  less 
than  i  A  of  hyperphoria)  for  both  distance  and  near. 

(6)  The  convergence  near-point  is  less  than  5  cm.  from  the  root  of 
the  nose. 

(c)  Prism-divergence  is  not  less  than  4  A  and  not  over  8  A  (2**  to  4** 
of  actual  deviation). 

(d)  Prism-convergence  after  a  few  trials  can  be  run  up  to  15  A  or  20  A 
or  more. 

(e)  The  fields  of  binocular  fixation  and  binocular  single  vision  are 
normal — ^i.  e.,  the  patient  having  a  red  glass  before  one  eye  and  follow- 
ing a  light  that  is  carried  in  all  directions  sees  everywhere  a  single  parti- 
colored light,  each  eye  moves  equally  with  its  fellow  without  lagging, 
and  there  is  no  noticeable  screen  deviation  anjnyhere. 

In  certain  cases  the  diplopia  tests  (parallax,  Maddox  rod,  phorom- 
eter) do  not  agree  with  the  screen  test,  so  that  we  have,  for  example. 
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a  well-marked  divergent  squint  with  an  homonymous  diplopia,  etc.  This 
is  due  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  false  projection^  acquired  usually  in  very  early 
life.  It  sometimes  causes  a  troublesome  anomalous  diplopia  which  de- 
velops after  a  squint  operation  (see  page  739). 

If  there  is  suppression  of  the  image  in  one  eye,  such  as  regularly  takes 
place  in  long-established  squint  (see  page  731),  all  the  tests  far  binocular 
vision  (parallax,  phorometer,  red  glass,  stereoscope,  amblyoscope)  will  fail. 
Per  contra,  the  failure  of  these  tests  in  any  case  argues  the  existence  of 
suppression.  In  this  event  we  must  fall  back  on  the  screen  test,  and  the 
determination  of  the  field  of  monocular  and  binocular  fixation  and  of  the 
convergence  near-point. 

128  C.  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Deviations. — The  diagnosis  of 
a  paralysis  or  insufficiency  of  the  individual  muscles  is  made  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  §  125.  The  tests  used  are  the  screen  test  (primary 
and  secondary  deviations),  and  the  determination  of  the  field  of  binocular 
fixation  and  of  binocular  single  vision;  sometimes  also  the  field  of  monoc- 
ular fixation  (see  pages  694,  711-721,  744,  747). 

These  deviations  may  vary  all  the  way  from  a  very  slight  insuffi- 
ciency to  most  pronounced  paralysis.  Their  characteristic  feature  is 
that  the  deviation  is  non-comitant. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  divergence  or  convergence  anomaly  is  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

When  we  look  to  the  right  we  converge  or  diverge  our  eyes  with 
the  same  facility  as  when  we  look  to  the  left,  and  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  when  we  look  straight  ahead.  The  deviation  produced  by 
a  convergence  or  divergence  anomaly,  therefore,  will  remain  about  the 
same,  no  matter  how  the  eyes  are  turned,  provided  that  the  object  of 
fixation  is  kept  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eyes.  But  since  generally 
we  use  our  convergence  strongly  when  looking  at  near  objects  and  do 
not  use  it  when  looking  at  distance,  the  effect  of  a  convergence  anomaly 
in  producing  deviations  will  be  much  greater  in  near  than  in  distant 
vision.  The  opposite  will  be  the  case  with  a  divergence  anomaly.  Con- 
vergence and  divergence  anomalies  then  are  comitant  in  that  the  devia- 
tion changes  but  little  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  or  left,  and  are 
periodic  in  that  the  deviation  due  to  a  convergence  anomaly  increases 
and  that  due  to  a  divergence  anomaly  decreases,  as  the  object  of  fixation 
approaches  the  eyes. 

Nearly  all  cases  of  periodic  comitant  heterophoria  and  squint  are 
produced  by  an  anomaly  of  convergence  or  divergence.  Nearly  all 
cases  of  continuous  comitant  squint  are  produced  by  an  anomaly  of 
convergence  combined  with  one  of  divergence. 

Convergence-excess  will  produce  an  active,  and  divergence-insuffi- 
ciency a  passive,  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  (esophoria  or  esotropia). 
Convergence-insufficiency  and  divergence-excess  will  produce  exophoria 
and  exotropia.  Ordinary  comitant  convergent  squint  (esotropia)  is 
due  to  a  convergence-excess  combined  with  a  divergence-insufficiency. 
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and  ordinary  divergent  squint  (exotropia)  to  divergence-excess  combined 
with  convergence-insufficiency. 

128  D.  Esophoria  and  Convergent  Squint. — The  varieties  of 
esophoria  and  convergent  squint  are: 

A,  Non-comitant  (Paretic)  Esophoria. — The  characteristic  mark  is 
that  the  esophoria  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Due  to  insufficiency  of  an  abductor  (exter- 
nus  or  an  oblique)  or  over-action  of  an  adductor  (intemus,  or  superior 
or  inferior  rentus).  May  also  be  due  to  insufficiency  of  an  adductor,  if 
combined  with  a  comitant  esophoria  (see  below)  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  exophoria  due  to  the  insufficiency.  Thus  an  esophoria  increas- 
ing to  the  right  may  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  right  intemus 
(which  would  produce  an  exophoria  diminishing  to  the  right)  combined 
with  an  esophoria  of  constant  amount  due  to  a  convergence-excess. 

In  any  case  an  esophoria  which  increases  to  the  right  must  be  due 
to  insufficiency  of  some  muscle  of  the  right  eye  (or  over-action  of  some 
muscle  of  the  left).  If  it  increases  fast  to  the  right,  it  must  be  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  right  externus.      (See  page  715,  Note.) 

B.  Comitant  Esophoria. — The  varieties  of  comitant  esophoria  and 
convergent  squint  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
are  as  follows: 


Periodic  Deviations. 


Convergence- 
excetiB. 


Continuoas  Deriations. 


Deviation   for  diBtanee   Orthophoria  or 
by  all    test«   r screen,      slight  esophoria. 
parallax.  Maddox  rod, 
phorometer.) 


Deviation  for  near  (by 

all  tests).  I 


Esophoria  mark- 
ed (much  more 
I     than    for  dis- 
I     tance). 

Convergence   near- '  Normal  (or abnor- 
point.  I     mally  close). 

Prism-convergence  (ad- 1  Normal, 
duction ).  • 


Priam-divergence  (ab-    Normal, 
duction ).  I 


Diveiyence- 
iutnifficieDcy. 


Esophoria  mark- 


Esophoria  slight 
or  none  (decid-  ] 
edly  less  than 
for  distance),      j 

Normal. 
Normal. 


Convergence-exce«  with  divergence- 
inmfHciency. 


Very  marked  esophoria  or  a  marked 
convergent  squint  at  all  rangea 
(somewhat  gKater  for  near  than 
for  distance  If  the  convergence-ex- 
cess was  the  primary  condition, 
and  irreater  for  distance  than  for 
near,  if  the  divergence-insufflciency 
was  the  primary  condition). 


Normal  or  excessively  close. 


Low0cssthan2V 
3    )  or  negative 
(i.   e..   insuper-  |i 
able  homonv- 
mous  diplopia  l 
fur  distance).       |, 


If  it  can  be  elicited  (I.e..  If  there  la 
no  suppression),  normal  or  super- 
I     normal. 

Low.  Usually  (in  case  of  squint,  al- 
ways) negative  (i.e.,  there  is  ho- 
I  monymous  diplopia  at  all  ranges,, 
so  that  no  prism,  base  In,  Is  over- 
come, or  there  is  monocular  vision 
with  suppression). 


Primary  and  secondary    In  all  types  deviation  of  one  eye  behind  the  screen,  measured  with  prisms, 
screen  deviation.  equals  precisely  that  of   the  other  eye    (distinction  from   non-comitant 

esophoria). 

Field  of  monocular  and    In  all  types  excursions  of  each  eye  normal  in  all  directions.    Neither  eye 
binocular  fixation.  Ijikm  behind  the  other  in  making  lateml,  vertical,  or  oblique  movcmenta 

i      (liisliuction  from  non-comitant  esophoria).  Screen  deviation  comitant. 

Field  of  binocular  single  Homonymous  diplopia  if  present,  not  increasing  (if  anything,  diminishing) 
vision.  as  eyes  are  carried  to  riRht  and  left  (distinction  from  min-c«>uiitant  eso- 

>     phoria) .    Increases  somewhat  in  looking  down,  diminishes  in  looking  up. 
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Convergence-excess  is  usually  accommodative,  i.  e.,  the  patient 
in  trying  to  see  well  forces  his  accommodation  and  hence  also  forces 
his  convergence.  This  happens  (a)  when  he  is  trying  to  overcome 
a  hyperopia  or  astigmatism;  (6)  when  he  is  trying  to  see  with  the  aid 
of  an  accommodation  which  has  been  reduced  below  normal  by  de- 
bilitating disease  or  by  the  instillation  of  homatropine  or  atropine; 
(c)  when  vision  is  rendered  difficult  by  opacities  in  the  media,  reduced 
illumination,  etc.  Convergence-excess  may  also  be  set  up  by  the  use  of 
prisms,  base  out,  and  a  non-accommodative  convergence-spasm  may 
be  produced  by  hysteria  and  rarely  by  other  affections.  As  a  second- 
ary affection,  convergence-excess  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  divergence- 
insufficiency  which  has  lasted  a  long  time. 

Divergence-insuffkiency  is  usually  secondary  to  a  progressive  con- 
vergence-excess (see  page  685)  although  it  may  be  primary.  The  most 
marked  instance  of  the  latter  is  the  rather  rare  divergence-paralysis. 
This  is  characterized  by  homonymous  diplopia  and  a  convergent  squint 
which,  great  in  amount  for  distance,  diminish  steadily  as  the  object  of 
fixation  is  brought  toward  the  eyes,  until  at  some  comparatively  near 
point  there  is  single  vision  with  orthophoria.  Contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  a  paralysis  of  the  abducens,  which  this  condition  superficially 
resembles,  the  squint  and  the  diplopia  diminish  or  remain  the  same  as 
the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  excursions  of  both  eyes 
are  of  normal  extent.  The  condition  usually  develops  suddenly  and  is 
often  due  to  organic  brain  disease. 

An  esophoria  may  disappear  if  the  conditions  causing  it  are  abol- 
ished or  off-set.  Thus  an  accommodative  convergence-excess  usually 
disappears  if  the  causal  hyperopia  and  astigmatism  are  corrected  early 
enough;  and  it  disappears  in  presbyopes  who  no  longer  accommodate 
excessively  because  they  can  not.  Again,  in  some  cases  a  convergent 
squint  disappears  in  youth,  because  in  the  growth  of  the  face  the  orbits 
get  more  divergent  so  that  the  interni  work  with  more  difficulty  than 
before   (Weiss). 

In  other  cases  an  esophoria  increases.  This  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  convergent  squint,  which  usually  begins  as  an  accommodative 
convergence-excess.    The  steps  in  this  development  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  child  with  a  good  deal  of  hyperopia  or  astigmatism,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  use  the  eyes  much  for  near  work,  develops  a  varying, 
evidently  more  or  less  spasmodic  esophoria,  which  is  marked  for  near 
when  his  convergence  is  called  into  play,  but  which  is  little  or  not  at  all 
marked  for  distance. 

(2)  Little  by  little  the  deviation  increases  until  binocular  fixation 
for  near  becomes  impossible,  and  the  periodic  esophoria  is  transformed 
into  a  periodic  convergent  squint.  This  at  first  is  intermittent  and  occa- 
sional, afterwards  more  and  more  constant.  There  is  now  more  or  less 
esophoria  for  distance  also,  although  always  less  than  for  near,  and 
there  is  still  binocular  fixation  for  distance. 
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Careful  tests  at  this  stage  will  show  in  nearly  every  case  that  the 
squint  is  associated  vnth  diplopia, 

(3)  After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some 
years,  the  patient  gives  up  binocular  fixation  for  distance,  so  that  he 
now  has  a  convergent  squint  for  both  distance  and  near  (continuous 
squint).  The  deviation  as  measured  by  the  screen,  however,  is  still 
much  more  marked  for  near  than  for  distance.  Diplopia  can  still  usu- 
ally be  elicited  by  the  tests.  The  condition  is  still  mainly  one  of  con- 
vergence-excess. 

(4)  Later  still,  the  amount  of  deviation  for  distance  begins  to 
increase  until  ultimately  the  squint  for  distance  equals  that  for  near 
points,  and  both  are  absolutely  greater  than  they  were.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  superadding  of  a  divergence-insuflSciency  to  the  primitive 
convergence-excess;  the  conditions  now,  in  fact,  are  those  shown  in 
the  table  as  obtaining  for  a  convergence-excess  and  divergence-insufjin 
dency  combined.  The  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  still  normal  in  amount, 
indicating  that  the  muscles  themselves  are  as  yet  unaflfected. 

At  this  stage,  diplopia,  if  it  can  be  elicited  at  all,  no  longer  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  the  patient's  notice  nor  causes  confusion.  In  many 
cases  it  cannot  be  elicited  by  any  tests,  suppression  of  one  of  the  images 
having  occurred  (see  page  731). 

(5)  Later,  secondary  muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  intemus, 
stretching  and  weakening  of  the  extemus)  take  place  in  the  squinting 
eye,  producing  an  absolute  reduction  in  the  rotation  outward  and  ex- 
cess of  rotation  inward. 

In  some  cases  it  seems  that  a  convergent  squint  may  develop 
from  a  divergence-insufficiency.  The  steps  in  this  case  are,  first, 
an  increase  of  the  esophoria  for  distance,  then  the  superadding  of  a 
convergence-excess  producing  an  esophoria  for  near.  The  result  is, 
first  a  periodic  convergent  squint  (esotropia  for  distance,  esophoria  with 
binocular  fixation  for  near);  later  a  continuous  squint  for  all  ranges. 
Until  late  in  their  course  such  cases  are  distinguished  from  those  start- 
ing with  a  primitive  convergence-excess  by  the  fact  that  the  deviation 
for  distance  always  exceeds  that  for  near. 

128  E.  Exophoria  and  Divergent  Squint. — ^The  varieties  of 
exophoria  and  divergent  squint  are: 

A,  Nonr-comiiarvt  (Paretic)  Exophoria. — ^The  characteristic  mark  is 
that  the  exophoria  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Due  to  insufficiency  of  an  adductor 
(intemus  or  superior  or  inferior  rectus)  or  over-action  of  an  abductor 
(extemus  or  an  oblique).  May  also  be  due  to  insufficiency  of  an  abduc- 
tor if  combined  with  a  comitant  exophoria  (see  below)  great  enough  to 
overcome  the  esophoria  due  to  the  insufficiency.  Thus  an  exophoria 
increasing  to  the  right  may  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  left  extemus 
(which  would  produce  an  esophoria  diminishing  to  the  right)  combined 
with  an  exophoria  of  constant  amount  due  to  a  convergence-insufficiency. 
48 
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In  any  case,  an  exophoria  which  increases  to  the  right  must  be  due 
to  insufficiency  of  some  muscle  of  the  left  eye  (or  over-action  of  some 
muscle  of  the  right).  If  it  increases  fast  to  the  right  it  must  be  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  left  internus.     (See  page  715;  Note.) 

B,  Comitant  Exophoria. — The  varieties  of  comitant  exophoria  and 
divergent  squint  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
are  as  follows: 


J>eviatIon  for  distance 
by  all  tests  (screen, 
paml  lax ,  Maddox  rod, 
phorometer). 

Deviation  for  near  (by 

all  tests). 


Convergence  near- 
point 


Prism-convergence  (ad- 
duction) . 


Prism-divergence  (ab- 
duction). 


Primary  and  secondarj- 
screen  de\iation. 

Field  of  binocular  fixa- 
tion. 


Field  of  binocular  single 
vision. 


Periodic  Deviations. 


ContiDaous  Deviations. 


Converifence- 
Insufllcieucy. 


Orthophoria  or 
si  ight  exophoria. 


Exophoria  very 
marked  (much 
more  than  for 
distance). 


Remote  (more    Normal, 
than  7  cm.  from 
root  of  nose). 


Dlvergonce- 
excew. 


Convergence-Inmfficlencjr  with 
aiTergence-<occeaB. 


Exophoria  mark- 
ed. 


Exophoria  decid- 
edly less  than 
for  distance. 


Normal. 


Marked  exophoria  or  marked  diver- 
gent squmt  at  all  ranges  (somewhat 
freater  fur  near  than  for  distance 
f  the  convergeuce-insufficiency 
was  the  primary  condition,  and 
greater  for  distance  than  for  near  if 
the  divergence-excess  was  the  pri- 
mary condition). 

Remote.  In  case  of  actual  squint, 
none  (patient  may  try  to  converge 
but  cannot  secure  binocular  fixa- 
tion at  any  distance). 

Low.    In  case  of  actual  squint  nega- 
tive   (i.e.,  there  is  either  cronied 
diplopia  at  all  ranges  so  that  no 
I     prism  is  overcome,  or  there  is  mon- 
I     ocular  vision  with  suppres^on). 

Abnormally  great  '  if  jt  can  be  elicited  (i.e.  If  there  is  no 
(over  9-  of  suppression)  it  is  much  greater  than 
prism).  I,     normal. 

In  all  types  deviation  of  one  eye  behind  the  screen,  eanals  precisely  that  of 
the  other  eye  (distinction  from  non-comitant  exophoria). 

In  all  types  excursions  of  each  eye  normal  in  all  directions.  Neither  eye 
lags  behind  the  other  in  making  lateral,  vertical,  or  oblique  movements 
(distinction  from  non-comltant  exophoria).  Screen  deviation  comitant. 

CroBsed  diplopia  not  increasing  as  eyes  are  carried  to  right  and  left  (dlstino- 
tion  from  non-comitant  exophoria).  Increases  somewhat  in  looking  up, 
diminishes  in  looking  down. 


Low  and  accom- 
plished only 
with  effort  and 
difficulty. 


Normal. 


Convergence-inaufjiciency  is  often  accommodative,  that  is,  it  occurs 
in  those  who  do  not  require  to  use  their  accommodation  in  the  normal 
way.  The  accommodation  and  convergence  being  intimately  associated, 
the  disuse  of  one  means  the  disuse  of  the  other.  (See  page  734).  This 
disuse  of  the  convergence  often  shows  itself  at  first  simply  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  exophoria  for  near  without  any  recession  of 
the  convergence  near-point,  but  later  it  develops  into  a  true  conver- 
gence-insufficiency. 

Accommodative  convergence-insufficiency  occurs  in  myopes  who  are 
not  using  concave  glasses,  and  may  also  occur  (from  sudden  relaxation 
of  the  accommodation)  in  hyperopes  and  presbyopes  when  putting  on 
convex  glasses  for  the  first  time.  A  somewhat  similar  relaxation  of  the 
convergence  is  found  in  those  who  for  any  reason  (presbyopia,  marked 
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hyperopia,  anisometropia,  etc.)  can  not  see  well  for  near;  and  in  this 
case  the  convergence-insufficiency  may  be  relieved  by  convex  glasses. 

A  non-accommodative  convergence-insufficiency, — i.  e.,  one  which  de- 
velops without  any  reference  to  a  refractive  error, — occurs  quite  often 
in  hysteria,  traumatic  neuroses,  neurasthenia,  anaemia,  and  debilitated 
conditions,  however  caused;  also  in  connection  with  intra-nasal  disease, 
and  not  infrequently  seems  to  occur  in  those  who  are  apparently  healthy: 
It  is  also  often  secondary  to  a  divergence-excess  (see  page  756). 

An  extreme  variety  of  convergence-insufficiency  is  convergence- 
paralysis.  This  is  characterized  by  a  crossed  diplopia  and  a  divergent 
squint  which  increase  progressively  as  the  object  of  fixation  is  carried 
toward  the  eyes.  The  deviation  and  the  diplopia  do  not  increase  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Movements  of  each  eye  outward  and  inward 
are  normal.  The  convergence  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  absent.  Con- 
vergence-paralysis occurs  in  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  other  central 
nervous  diseases. 

Divergence-excess  is  fairly  common  as  a  primary  condition.  It  also 
occurs  as  a  regular  secondary  effect  of  a  progressive  convergence-insuffi- 
ciency (see  below). 

A  convergence-insufficiency,  especially  if  due  to  temporary  causes, 
may  disappear;  or  it  may  increase  by  the  superadding  of  a  divergence- 
excess.  A  divergence-excess  often  remains  stationary  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it  may  also  increase  by  the  superadding  of  a  convergence- 
insufficiency. 

These  combined  forms  (convergence-insufficiency  with  divergence- 
excess)  constitute  the  ordinary  continuous  divergent  squint.  This  de- 
velops most  often  from  a  convergence-insufficiency,  the  steps  of  devel- 
opment being  as  follows: 

(1)  Marked  exophoria  for  near  with  at  first  a  normal  near  point  of 
convergence;  orthophoria  for  distance  and  normal  diverging  power 
(periodic  exophoria). 

(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  near  with  recession  of  the  con- 
vergence near-point;  beginning  exophoria  for  distance  with  increase 
in  the  prism-divergence  (periodic  divergent  squint).  This  squint,  at 
first  intermittent,  is  afterwards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exophoria  for  distance  with  gradual 
transformation  into  squint  (consecutive  divergence-excess)  converting  a 
periodic  into  a  continuous  squint. 

(4)  Muscular  changes  (contracture  of  the  extemus,  stretching  and 
weakening  of  the  internus)  producing  absolute  impairment  of  rotation 
inward  and  excess  of  rotation  outward. 

A  divergent  squint  also  quite  often  develops  from  a  divergence-ex- 
cess; the  steps  in  the  development  being  as  follows: 

(1)  Marked  exophoria  for  distance  with  excessive  prism  divergence; 
exophoria  for  near,  little  or  none,  and  near  point  of  convergence  nor- 
mal (periodic  exophoria). 
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(2)  Beginning  divergent  squint  for  distance  with  crossed  diplopia 
and  still  further  increase  in  the  prism-divergence;  beginning  exophoria 
for  near,  but  with  convergence  near-point  still  normal  {periodic  diver- 
gent  squint).    This  squint  is  at  first  intermittent,  afterwards  constant. 

(3)  Marked  increase  of  the  exophoria  for  near  and  gradual  reces- 
sion of  the  convergence  near-point  {consecutive  convergence^rumffl- 
ciency),  producing  a  squint  for  near,  which,  however,  is  less  than  for 
distance). 

(4)  Marked  divergent  squint  which  is  of  about  the  same  amount 
for  both  distance  and  near  {conversion  of  the  periodic  into  a  contintums 
squint  by  the  superadding  of  a  convergence-insuifficiency  to  the  prim- 
itive divergence-excess).  Diplopia  still  often  present,  but  now  usually 
negligible  by  the  patient.  The  rotations  of  the  eye  inward  and  outward 
are  still  about  normal. 

(5)  Muscular  changes  (weakening  of  the  intemi;  contracture  of 
the  externi)  causing  impairment  of  rotation  inwards  and  excess  of  rota- 
tion outwards. 

128  P.  How  Squint  Develops.— As  seen  from  §  128  D  and  §  128 
E  a  convergent  squint  usually  develops  out  of  a  simple  convergence- 
excess  to  which  is  added  a  divergence-insufficiency;  and  a  divergent 
squint  develops  out  of  a  simple  convergence-insufficiency  to  which  is 
added  a  divergence-excess  or  out  of  a  divergence-excess  to  which  is 
added  a  convergence-insufficiency. 

The  processes  by  which  these  changes  take  place  are  not  located  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  for  imtil  very  late  in  the  development  of  most 
cases  of  squint  the  rotations  of  the  eyes  are  normal,  indicating  that  the 
power  of  the  muscles  per  se  is  neither  impaired  nor  excessive.  The 
changes  that  take  place  are  doubtless  central^  following,  as  Hoffmann 
pointed  out,  the  law  promulgated  by  Sherrington,  that  excessive  stimu- 
lation of  the  center  for  one  movement  produces  inhibition  of  the  center 
for  the  opposing  movement,  and  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  in  cases  of 
convergence-excess  the  center  for  convergent  movement,  being  subjected 
to  continuous  over-stimulation,  becomes  more  and  more  active,  producing 
a  continually  greater  excess  of  convergence  action  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  greater  and  greater  inhibition  of  the  center  for  the  divergent 
movements.  The  consequence  is  that,  superadded  to  the  convergence- 
excess,  we  have  ultimately  a  progressive  divergence-insufficiency.  It 
is  only  late  in  the  course  of  the  condition  that  the  persistent  stimiUation 
of  the  internus,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  one  eye  in  the  forced 
inward  position,  produces  hypertrophy  or  contracture  of  this  muscle 
and  stretching  or  atrophy  of  its  opponents. 

A  small  proportion  of  cases  of  squint  do,  however,  develop  out  of  a 
true  muscular  defect.  Thus,  some  cases  of  convergent  squint,  both  in 
childhood  and  in  adult  life,  develop  out  of  a  primitive  paralysis  of  the 
abducens  which  has  been  converted  into  a  comitant  deviation  by  con- 
secutive over-action  and  contracture  of  the  internus   (see  page  707). 
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Furthermore,  a  convergent  squint  due  to  a  convergence-excess  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  a  primitive  weakness  of  the  externi  or 
over-development  of  the  interni.  Again,  a  divergent  squint  may  be 
produced  by  developmental  changes  in  the  orbit  causing  a  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  the  externi  (see  page  752),  or  by  weakness  of  the  internus 
due  to  operation.  Such  factors,  however,  play  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  the  production  of  squint. 

Squint  a  Bilateral  Affection. — In  squint  the  patient  appears 
simply  to  fix  with  one  eye  and  to  turn  the  other  inwards  or  outwards. 
In  reality,  however,  both  eyes  are  turned.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  350 
when  a  patient  with  convergent  squint  is  told  to  look  at  the  object  A, 
both  eyes  tend  to  converge  equally,  so  that  they  really  look  at  some 


[Fio.  350. — Bilateral  Nature  of  SginNT.    After  Posey  and  Spiller. — D.l 

nearer  point,  like  B;  then,  in  order  to  get  the  image  of  A  on  the  fovea 
of  at  least  one  eye,  the  patient  turns  both  eyes  to  one  side — say  to  the 
right — through  the  equal  angles  BRA  and  BLD.  The  right  eye,  R,  is 
now  directed  towards  A  or  fixes  it,  the  left  eye  squints  in  by  the  angle 
ALD  =  2  X  BLA.  Thus,  here  really  the  squint  is  bilateral,  each  eye 
actually  turning  in  by  an  equal  amount,  yet  apparently  the  left  eye  alone 
squints,  because  the  patient  happens  to  use  the  right  for  fixation. 

Which  eye  the  patient  actually  uses  to  fix  with  depends  usually  upon 
the  vision.  If  he  sees  much  better  with  one  eye  than  with  the  other  he 
will  fix  with  the  better  and  squint  with  the  worse  eye;  the  squint  will 
then  be  unilateral.  If  the  two  eyes  are  about  alike  in  vision  and  refract- 
ing power,  we  often  find  an  alternating  squint,  the  patient  using  either 
eye  indifferently  for  fixation  and  squinting  with  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  anisometropia,  the  patient  may  fix  with  one  eye 
for  distance  and  with  the  other  for  near  (see  page  737). 
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128  0.  Why  Squint  Develops. — It  seems  quite  certain  that  in 
their  inception  the  different  periodic  deviations  (convergence-excess ,  conver- 
gence-insufficiency j  divergence-excess y  divergence-insufficiency)  are  accom- 
panied by  diplopia. 

Now  the  more  nearly  continuous  (non-periodic)  a  deviation  is  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  patient  to  ignore  the  diplopia  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
and  the  less  pronounced,  consequently,  are  the  subjective  disturbances 
which  are  dependent  on  this  diplopia. 

Again,  a  large  deviation  generally  causes  much  less  subjective 
trouble  than  does  a  small  one:  first,  because  the  image  projected  by 
the  deviating  eye  is  so  faint  and  so  far  from  the  other  that  the  patient 
can  readily  ignore  it;  second,  because  the  deviation  being  so  large  that 
the  patient  cannot  possibly  overcome  it,  he  does  not  even  make  the 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  thus  escapes  the  reflex  disturbance  that  such 
an  attempt  often  produces.  Accordingly,  it  is  for  the  patient's  interest 
that  if  he  has  a  periodic  deviation  it  shaU  he  transformed  into  one  that 
is  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible;  and,  second,  that  if  it  is  small  it  shall 
increase  in  amount  untU  the  diplopia  is  readily  negligible. 

As  we  have  seen  above  (pages  752  and  755)  both  kinds  of  change 
occur  regularly  in  the  conversion  of  a  heterophoria  into  a  convergent 
or  a  divergent  squint,  and  the  squint  itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  final  outcome  of  a  series  of  instinctive  endeavors  that  the  patient 
makes  to  avoid  diplopia  and  confusing  images. 

Conditions  Favoring:  the  Development  of  Squint.— The  de- 
velopment of  a  squint  out  of  a  heterophoria  is  much  more  apt  to  occur 
if  there  is  any  condition  such  as  anisometropia,  opacities  of  the  media, 
fundus  disease,  congenital  anomalies,  etc.,  that  renders  the  sight  of  one 
eye  mu^h  worse  than  thai  of  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  image  of  the 
worse  eye  often  confuses  that  of  its  fellow  instead  of  reinforcing  it, 
and  hence  the  patient  really  sees  better  when  he  allows  the  worse  eye 
to  deviate.  In  many  cases  it  is  apparent  that  he  actually  forces  it  to 
deviate  so  as  to  get  the  disturbing  image  out  of  the  way.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  divergent  squint. 

A  factor  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  the  predominating  element 
in  the  production  of  squint  is  the  lack  of  developrnent  of  the  fusion-faculty 
(Worth).  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  patient  would  have  no 
tendency  to  blend  the  two  retinal  images,  and  hence  would  have  no 
special  motive  for  maintaining  binocular  fixation.  Consequently,  if 
there  was  a  deviation  of  the  eye,  he  would  not  try  to  overcome  it,  but 
would  allow  one  of  them  to  squint.** 

128  H.  Hyperphoria  and  Vertical  Squint.— Hyperphoria  in  a 
great  many  instances  is  caused  by  paresis,  or  at  least  insufficiency  of 
one  of  the  elevator  or  depressor  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  this  case  the 
deviation  and  its  evidences  (vertical  diplopia,  etc.)  increase  and  decrease 

*>  It  has  seemed  to  the  tranalator  that  the  lack  of  ability  to  perform  fuaion  in  these  cases  is  not 
so  much  the  cause  of  the  squint  as  the  result  of  it. 
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characteristically  in  looking  in  some  particular  direction  of  the  gaze 
(see  page  715).  Hyperphoria  of  high  degree  and  real  vertical  squint 
(hypertropia  and  hypotropia)  are  almost  always  of  this  origin,  being, 
therefore,  noiv-comitarU  deviations. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  thus  originating,  a  hyperphoria  or  vertical 
squint  may  become  nearly  comitant  by  virtue  of  consecutive  contrac- 
ture of  the  opponents  of  the  paretic  muscles  (see  page  707). 

In  a  few  instances  with  very  high  degree  of  hyperphoria  a  true 
vertical  squint  may  be  truly  comitant  from  the  start — i.  e.,  we  can  find 
no  evidence  of  insuflSciency  of  any  elevator  or  depressor  muscle.  Hy- 
perphorias of  low  degree  are  usually  comitant. 

Some  cases  of  hyperphoria  seem  to  be  spasmodic  in  origin,  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  lasting  only  a  short  time.  Sometimes  a  spasmodic 
hyperphoria  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  due  in  some  way  to  accommoda- 
tive action,  since  it  disappears  apparently  as  the  result  of  the  correction 
of  a  refractive  error.  In  most  cases  hyperphoria  once  developed  lasts 
indefinitely.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  increase,  except  in  the  form 
due  to  marked  paralysis  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  where  the  deviation 
is  often  exaggerated  as  time  goes  on,  either  by  secondary  contracture 
of  the  opposing  muscles  or,  because  the  paretic  eye  fixes  and  the  sound 
eye  hence  deviates  excessively  (see  page  720). 

128   L  Symptoms   of    Heterophoria  and    Squint. — These  are — 

1.  Diplopia.  This,  especially  when  slight  so  that  the  double  images 
are  close  enough  together  to  confuse  each  other,  produces  blurring  of 
sight  and  sometimes  vertigo. 

2.  The  attempt  to  avoid  diplopia  may  produce  a  peculiar  attitude 
qf  the  head  (pages  707  and  741).    This  may  even  result  in  torticollis. 

3.  Amblyopia  may  result  from  disuse  of  the  deviating  eye  (see 
page  732). 

4.  Reflex  Symptoms  induced  by  the  Effort  made  to  Correct  the  Devior 
iion, — These  are  asthenopia,  pain  in  the  eyes,  conjunctival  irritation, 
headache,  which  may  be  supra-orbital,  orbital,  temporal,  or  occipital, 
and  other  pains  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Occasionally, 
also,  we  find  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  other  forms 
of  spasm;  not  infrequently  also  digestive  disturbances,  nausea,  and 
interference  with  the  general  nutrition. 

Reflex  symptoms  are  especially  pronounced  when  the  deviation  is 
so  slight  that  the  patient  can  overcome  it,  and  consequently  does  so, 
although  with  effort.  They  are  particularly  marked  when  the  deviation 
is  inconstant  and  varies  under  different  conditions,  because  in  this  case 
the  patient  cannot  as  readily  allow  for  the  changing  position  of  the  eyes 
as  he  can  when  the  deviation  is  the  same  all  the  time.  Consequently, 
reflex  disturbances  are  greater  in  heterophoria  than  they  are  in  squint 
and  greater  in  a  periodic  squint  than  they  are  in  one  which  is  continuous. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  this  very  fact  seems  to  constitute  the  reason 
why  a  periodic  is  regularly  converted  into  a  continuous  squint. 
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The  most  marked  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  found  in  hyper- 
phoria and  in  divergence-insuflSciency.  In  these  conditions  the  symp- 
toms  are  usually  most  troublesome  in  distant  vision. 

In  convergence-insufficiency  the  commonest  symptoms  are  asthen- 
opia, headache,  and  conjunctival  irritation,  and  these  are  developed 
generally  by  near  work.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  non- 
accommodative  form  of  convergence-insufficiency. 

128  J.  Treatment  of  Heterophoria  and  Squint. — I.  Correction 
of  refraction  is  a  very  important  element  in  all  of  these  anomalies  and 
may  alone  suffice  to  effect  a  cure,  particularly  when  the  deviation  is 
still  of  the  periodic  type.  It  is  of  special  importance  and  efficacy  in 
convergence-excess,  particularly  convergence-excess  which  is  develop- 
ing into  squint.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  whole  of  the  hyper- 
opia and  astigmatism  present.  Similarly,  in  convergence-insufficiency 
accompanying  myopia,  the  patient  must  wear  a  glass  fully  correcting 
his  error  and  wear  it  for  near  as  well  as  for  distance. 

In  cases  in  which  the  deviation  is  no  longer  periodic — i.  e.,  in  which, 
in  addition  to  a  convergence  anomaly,  there  is  superadded  an  anomaly 
of  divergence, — correction  of  the  refraction  is  less  apt  to  afford  a  cure, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  squint  very  rarely  does  more  than  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  the  deviation.  In  any  case,  the  effect  of  correction  of 
refraction  is  rarely  an  immediate  one;  it  usually  takes  some  months — 
perhaps  a  year  or  two — for  the  full  effect  of  the  glasses  to  be  secured. 

2.  General  treatment  must  be  employed  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria 
and  in  conditions  of  debility  from  whatever  cause.  This  will  often 
relieve  the  symptoms  without  itself  producing  any  material  change  in 
the  muscular  condition  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Treaiment  of  Associated  Conditions, — The  treatment  of  other  affec- 
tions, particularly  intra-nasal  disease,  which  may  possibly  be  sources 
of  reflex  trouble,  should  never  be  neglected. 

4.  Exercises  in  moving  the  Eyes, — Exercises  of  the  eyes  in  converg- 
ing on  a  pencil  carried  towards  the  nose  or  in  overcoming  prisms,  base 
out,  are  useful  in  convergence-insufficiency  and  occasionally  in  diver- 
gence-excess. 

5.  Orthoptic  Exercises, — With  a  squint  that  develops  in  early  life 
much  can  be  done  by  educating  the  fusion  faculty.  This  can  be  done 
with  the  stereoscope,  or,  better  still,  with  Worth's  amblyoscope.  Both 
of  these  instruments,  by  compelling  the  eyes  to  act  together,  train  the 
fusion  faculty.  Both  are  at  first  adjusted  for  the  patient's  angle  of 
squint,  then  by  successive  adjustments  the  patient  is  gradually  taught 
to  look  into  the  instruments  with  the  eyes  more  and  more  nearly  straight 
and  yet  maintaining  fusion.  In  this  way  the  angle  of  squint  is  steadily 
diminished,  and  there  is  finally  orthophoria. 

Another  orthoptic  exercise  is  bar-reading.  This,  as  already  stated,, 
(see  pages  700  and  747)  consists  in  reading  with  a  bar  or  pencil  held 
between  the  eyes  and  the  print.     Unless  the  patient  is  using  both  eyes 
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at  once  for  seeing,  the  bar  will  hide  some  of  the  letters.    The  systematic 
use  of  the  bar  is  an  exercise  in  binocular  vision. 

The  squinting  eye  can  also  be  exercised  either  by  bandaging  the 
good  eyCf  or,  better  still,  by  keeping  the  latter  for  some  weeks  under 
atropine  (see  page  735). 

6.  Prisms  for  Wear, — Deviations  of  low  degree  may  be  corrected 
by  prisms  worn  constantly,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the  glass 
correcting  the  refraction.  This  is  most  serviceable  in  hyperphoria.  In 
esophoria  and  exophoria,  prisms  constantly  worn  often  tend  to  increase 
the  deviation,  and  their  use  is  not  generally  advisable.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  usually  possible  for  a  patient  to  wear  prisms  of  more  than  3  A,  or  at 
most  4  A,  before  one  eye,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  deviation  that  we  can 
correct  by  this  means  would  not  be  more  than  7  A  at  most. 

7.  Operation, — When  everything  else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed, 
an  operation  is  indicated. 

With  an  esophoria  or  convergent  squint,  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better, 
of  both  internal  recti  is  done,  provided  the  condition  is  mainly  one  of 
convergence-excess.  When  the  condition  is  one  of  divergence-insuflB- 
ciency,  the  better  plan  is  advancement  of  one  or  both  extemi. 

Similarly,  in  exophoria  or  divergent  squint  caused  by  divergence- 
excess,  tenotomy  of  one  or,  better,  of  both  external  recti,  is  indicated. 
Cases  of  convergence-insufficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  treated 
by  advancement  of  the  intemi.  In  marked  divergent  strabismus  tenot- 
omy of  one  or  both  extemi,  combined  with  advancement  of  the  intemi, 
usually  has  to  be  done. 

In  hyperphoria,  if  non-comitant,  we  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  operative  interference  in  paretic  deviations  (see  §  165). 
In  a  comitant  hyperphoria  the  most  successful  operation  is  a  tenotomy 
of  the  superior  rectus,  which  should  never  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  muscle  to  become  paretic  nor  so  far  as  to  produce  even  a  moderate 
over-correction. — D.] 

IV.  Nystagmus.** 

129.  By  nystagmus '^  or  tremulousness  of  the  eyes  are  meant  short, 
jerking  movements  of  the  eye  which  are  very  rapidly  repeated  and 
always  occur  in  the  same  direction.  The  movements  of  the  eye,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Different  kinds  of  nystagmus  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  movements  occur. 
Nystagmus  oscillatorius  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  vibra- 
tory movement  which  may  take  place  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical 
direction  (nystagmus  oscillatorius  horizontalis  et  verticalis).  In  nystag- 
mus rotaiorius  rolling  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  sagittal  axis  take 
place.  Frequently  the  vibratory  are  found  combined  with  the  rotatory 
m<yvements  {nystagmus  mixtus). 

»•  [See  also  page  765. — D.J  "  From  revcci',  to  nod. 
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Nystagmus  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  some  directions  of  the 
gaze,  less  pronounced  in  others;  often  it  is  not  constantly  present  and 
does  not  appear  at  all,  except  in  certain  directions  of  the  gaze.  The 
nystagmus  ordinarily  grows  more  marked  if  the  patient  knows  that  he 
is  observed,  or  if  he  is  told  to  keep  his  eyes  still. 

Nystagmus  usually  affects  both  eyes.  It  sometimes  happens, 
though,  that  it  is  less  pronounced  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  it 
may  actually  be  limited  to  one  eye.  Not  infrequently  nystagmus  is 
associated  with  squint. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  nystagmus  are — 

(a)  Amblyopia,  when  this  has  existed  since  birth  or  very  early 
youth.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  extremely  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  if 
this  disease  leaves  corneal  opacities  or  anterior  polar  cataract  behind  it- 
In  other  cases  there  are  very  great  errors  of  refraction,  congenital  opaci- 
ties, or  other  congenital  anomalies  (especially  albinism),  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa, etc.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  patient  with  nystagmus  to  examine 
for  refraction  and  vision,  we  must  be  prepared  beforehand  for  a  failure 
to  secure  perfect  vision  by  a  glass  of  any  kind. 

In  what  way  does  amblyopia  produce  nystagmus?  Fixation  is  not 
a  faculty  inborn  in  man,  but  has  to  be  learned  by  practice.  Very  small 
children  do  not  perform  fixation,  but  move  their  eyes  about  aimlessly. 
In  what  then  does  fixation  consist?  When  an  excentric  spot  of  the  retina 
has  impressed  on  it  an  image  that  excites  the  attention,  there  is  set  up 
by  reflex  action  an  eye  movement  which  is  just  calculated  to  place  the 
fovea  opposite  the  object.  [As  the  eye  moves  and  the  image  thus  ap- 
proaches the  fovea,  the  image  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  and  most 
distinct  of  all  precisely  when  the  fovea  is  reached. — D.]  The  moment 
this  occurs  the  movement  ceases,  for  should  the  eye  be  carried  by  the 
position  required  for  fixation,  the  object  would  at  once  appear  more  in- 
distinct again.  But  such  an  inhibition  of  movement  at  the  right  moment 
presupposes  that  as  regards  vision  the  fovea  greatly  surpasses  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  the  retina.  If — on  accoimt  of  the  affections  above  men- 
tioned— this  is  not  the  case,  an  arrest  of  movement  at  the  right  moment 
fails  to  occur,  and  the  eye,  as  it  were,  vibrates  in  small  excursions  about 
the  position  of  fixation,  just  Uke  the  tremulous  hand  of  an  old  man  that 
is  trying  to  grasp  some  small  object.  Hence,  nystagmus  fails  to  develop 
if  the  amblyopia  does  not  set  in  till  later  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes 
have  already  learned  how  to  perform  fixation. 

Nystagmus  is  associated  with  no  special  harm  for  the  patient,  for 
the  defective  vision  of  such  cases  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  nystag- 
mus, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cause  of  it.  Nystagmus  often  improves 
with  advancing  age,  but  is  not  susceptible  of  perfect  cure. 

(6)  Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  of  many  cerebral  affections,  particu- 
larly of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

(c)  Nystagmus  develops  in  laborers  in  coal  mines,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  they  work  in  the  drifts.  This  form  causes  the  patient  very 
considerable  annoyance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  all  objects  ap- 
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pear  in  motion,  which  is  not  [usually]  the  case  in  the  ordinary  nystagmus 
of  amblyopes.  Moreover,  this  form  of  nystagmus  is  curable,  although,  to 
be  sure,  only  on  condition  that  work  in  the  coal  mines  is  given  up  entirely. 
When  this  is  done,  the  nystagmus  after  some  time  disappears  of  itself. 

(d)  Transient  nystagmus  is  set  up  by  irritation  of  the  endings  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  in  the  semi-circular  canals,  and  therefore  occurs  in  in- 
flammations of  the  inner  ear,  in  syringing  of  the  ear,  and  in  rapid  rotation 
about  the  axis  of  one's  own  body. 

Persons  suffering  from  n3rstagmus  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves;  they  learn  of  the 
tremor  of  their  eyes  only  through  information  given  by  others.  Many  patients  make  the 
same  vibratory  movements  with  their  heads  as  with  their  eyes,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  small  children  a  combination  of  head-nodding  and  nystagmus  occurs  as  a 
transient  affection  which  is  known  as  spaamtis  nutans.  According  to  some  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  child's  being  kept  in  a  dark  room,  according  to  others  by  rickets  (cranio- 
tabes).  [The  nystagmus  in  this  case  often  assumes  aberrant  forms  and  may  be  uni- 
lateral.— D].    There  are  also  men  who  can  produce  n3r8tagmus  voluntarily. 

A  certain  degree  of  visual  power  must  be  present  for  nystagmus  to  exist;  persons 
who  are  bom  blind,  or  who  become  totally  blind  very  early,  do  not  acquire  nystagmus. 
In  such  persons  the  eyes  move  slowly  and  aimlessly  about,  making  large  excursions. 

Miners'  nystagmus  occurs  exclusively  in  those  who  work  in  the  coal  drifts.  It 
affects  hardly  any  except  the  class  of  workers  known  as  pick  men.  After  these  men 
have  worked  several  years  in  the  drifts,  they  notice  that,  when  they  leave  the  drift 
in  the  evening,  everything  dances  before  their  eyes.  This  phenomenon  disappears 
again  in  a  short  time,  but  if  the  work  is  kept  up  reappears,  occurring  earlier  each  time 
and  lasting  longer,  until  the  patient  is  compelled  to  give  up  his  work.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  such  patients  at  the  commencement  of  their  disease  it  can  be  made  out  that 
n3rstagmus  takes  place  only  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  up,  or  up  and  to  one  side. 
TTiis  fact  furnishes  the  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  nystagmus.  The  pick  men 
in  many  coal  mines  work  in  a  recumbent  position  with  their  eyes  turned  a  good  deal 
up  and  obliquely.  [But  see  page  766.1  This  way  of  looking,  which  causes  a  good  deal  of 
strain,  leads,  when  long  maintained,  to  exhaustion  and  clonic  spasms  of  the.  eye  muscles. 

For  the  apparent  movement  of  objects  that  results  from  nystagmus,  see  page  49. 

Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  extremely  rare.  Some  cases  of  intermit- 
tent strabismus  (page  738)  belong  under  this  head.  They  are  furthermore  observed 
in  cerebral  affections,  particularly  under  the  form  of  conjugate  deviation  (Provost). 
This  consists  in  both  eyes  being  equally  deflected  to  one  side — ^the  patient  when  urged 
being  able  at  most  to  bring  them  to  the  middle  line.  As  a  rule  the  eyes  are  directed 
toward  the  side  of  the  focus  of  disease  in  the  brain — i.  e.,  in  case  there  is  a  simultaneous 
hemiplegia  toward  the  side  opposite  the  paralysis.  Conjugate  deviation  consists  in 
a  deflection  of  both  eyes  towaid  the  same  side,  the  deflection  being  due  to  spasm  of 
the  f^)propriate  muscles  and  resulting  from  disease  of  one  of  the  centers  for  the  associ- 
ation of  ocular  movements.  These  cases,  therefore,  are  comparable  with  those  of  con- 
jugate paralysis  (pages  709  and  721),  except  that  the  condition  is  one  of  spasm  instead 
of  paralysis  [see  page  764].  Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  also  occur  as  a 
result  of  hysteria.  As  a  rule  the  case  here  is  one  of  spasm  of  the  converging  muscles. 
At  every  attempt  to  perform  fixation  of  an  object,  either  far  or  near,  both  eyes  at  once 
assume  a  position  of  extreme  convergence,  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  being  very  greatly 
contracted  and  the  accommodation  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm.  Here,  therefore,  the 
three  associated  muscles — i.  e.,  the  intemi,  the  sphincter  pupills,  and  the  ciliary  muscle — 
are  simultaneously  thrown  into  a  condition  of  spasmodic  contraction  [see  page  724]. 

[Derangements  of  the  Associated  Parallel  Movements  of  the  Etb. 

129  A. — The  derangements  of  the  associated  parallel  movements  of  the  eyes 
comprise — A.  Paralysis  and  spasm  of  the  parallel  movements  (conjugate  paralysis,  con- 
jugate spasm).  B.  Tremor  and  ataxia  of  parallel  movements  (nystagmus,  pseudo- 
nystagmus).    C.  Dissociated  movements. 
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Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. 

Natures  of  these  Aoomalles. — Conjugate  deviation,  i.  e.,  the  condition  in  which 
both  eyes  are  deviated  in  the  same  direction,  is  usually  due  to  conjugate  paralysis 
(see  page  709).  Thus  if  there  is  paralysis  of  right  rotation,  so  that  neither  eye  can 
rotate  to  the  right  beyond  the  middle  line,  the  two  eyes  and  sometimes  the  head  also 
are  usually  deviated  to  the  left  by  over-action  of  the  left  rotators. 

In  some  cases  conjugate  deviation  is  due  to  conjugate  spasm.  For  example,  we 
may  find  both  eyes  deviated  to  the  left,  not  because  the  right-rotators  are  paralyzed, 
but  because  the  left-rotators  are  in  a  state  of  primary  spastic  contraction.  Such  & 
condition  is  distinguished  from  paralysis  by  the  fact  that,  although  strongly  deviated 
in  one  direction,  the  eyes  can  usually  be  moved  more  or  less  freely  in  the  direction 
opposite. 

Symptoms. — Since  the  deviation  is  alike  in  the  two  eyes,  conjugate  paralysis  and 
spasm  do  not  cause  diplopia.  They  may,  however,  cause  vertigo  and  false  projection 
(A.  Graefe;  M.  Sachs).  In  a  conjugate  deviation  to  the  left,  due  to  paralysis,  the 
patient  would  overshoot  the  mark  when  trying  to  touch  an  object  situated  on  his 
right,  while  if  the  deviation  were  due  to  spasm  he  would  undershoot  the  mark  when 
trying  to  touch  an  object  situated  on  his  left. 

Course. — Conjugate  paralysis  occurs  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  being  sometimes 
very  slight,  sometimes  complete.  It  usually  develops  suddenly,  and  is  often  transient. 
The  conjugate  deviation  which  the  paralysis  produces  often  disappears  long  before 
the  paralysis  itself.    This  is  epecially  true  in  cerebral  disease. 

Varieties  of  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. — 1.  Paralysis  of  lateral  move- 
ment occurs  under  the  following  forms: 

(A)  Neither  eye,  when  attempting  to  follow  an  object  that  is  moving  to  one  side, 
say  the  right,  can  move  beyond  the  middle  line.  But  the  left  eye  can  move  to  the  right 
when  converging  on  an  object  which  is  brought  in  towards  the  eyes  in  the  median  plane 
(retention  of  convergence). 

(B)  Neither  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  the  right,  provided  both 
eyes  are  open,  but  the  left  eye  can  follow  the  object  to  the  right  if  the  right  eye  is  cov- 
ered. This  is  really  the  same  case  as  A,  the  movement  inwards  of  the  left  eye  when  the 
right  eye  is  covered  being  simply  a  movement  of  convergence  (Jeffries,  Moebius). 

(C)  The  right  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  moving  to  the  right,  but  the  left 
can  not.  The  left  eye,  however,  can  move  to  the  right  in  performing  convergence. 
This  condition,  which  may  be  called  conjugate  hemiparalysis,  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  left  intemus  in  which  the  left  eye  can  move  inwards  neither 
when  converging  nor  when  attempting  to  make  a  conjugate  movement  to  the  left. 

(D)  Neither  eye  can  follow  an  object  that  is  carried  to  the  right,  and  the  left  eye, 
moreover,  cannot  move  to  the  right  when  attempting  to  converge  (combined  paralysis 
of  lateral  movement  and  convergence). 

Paralysis  of  lateral  movement  is  sometimes  bilateral — i.  e.,  both  eyes  fail  to  fol- 
low an  object  that  is  carried  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  although  it  may  be  that 
both  can  still  converge. 

2.  Spasm  of  lateral  movement  occurs  imder  the  following  forms: 

(A)  Both  eyes  are  deviated  spastically  to  one  side,  but  can  be  moved  freely  in 
all  directions  (pure  spasm  of  lateral  movement). 

(B)  Both  eyes  are  deviated  spastically  to  one  side,  and  cannot  be  moved  to  the 
side  opposite  (excessive  spasm  of  one  side-to-eide  movement,  or  spasm  of  one  side- 
to-side  movement  combined  with  paral3^is  of  the  movement  in  the  opposite  direction). 

(3)  Paralysis  and  spasm  of  up  and  down  movements  are  rare. 

Site  of  Lesion  In  Conjugate  Paralysis  and  Spasm. — Paralysis  of  lateral  move- 
ment is  caused  by  destructive  lesion  in — 

1.  The  cerebrum  and  either  in  the  cortex,  in  the  subcortical  association  paths,  or 
in  the  tracts  connecting  the  cortex  with  the  oculo-motor  and  abducens  nuclei.  Such 
lesions  are  usually  of  sudden  onset  and  associated  with  apoplectoid  symptoms  (coma. 
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hemiplegia).  A  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  produces  paralysis  of  movements  to  the 
left,  and  consequently  a  conjugate  deviation  to  the  right  (the  patient  turns  his  eyes 
towards  the  lesion).     Convergence  is  always  retained. 

2.  The  pons.  Lesions  on  the  right  side  of  the  pons  will  produce  paralysis  of  right- 
hand  movements,  and  vice  versa — i.  e.,  the  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion. 

Small  lesions  in  the  pons  involving  the  abducens  nucleus  or  its  immediate  con- 
nections cause  paralysis  of  lateral  movement  without  paralysis  of  convergence  (paraly- 
sis of  types  A  and  B,  page  764).  Lesions  high  in  the  pons  involving  only  the  fibers 
connecting  the  abducens  and  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  produce  a  conjugate  hemipa- 
ralysis  of  the  opposite  intemus  for  parallel  movements  but  not  for  convergence  (t3rpe 
C,  page  764).  Larger  lesions  in  the  pons  above  and  below  the  abducens  nucleus  cause 
combined  paral3rsis  of  lateral  movement  and  convergence  (paralysis  of  type  D,  page 
764).    (Jeffries,  Schoeler.) 

3.  The  cerebellum.  The  deviation  here  is  sometimes  toward  the  lesion,  usually 
away  from  it. 

Spasm  of  conjugate  movement  is  caused  by  an  irritative  lesion  in — 

1.  The  cerebrum  (in  the  cortex  only).  A  lesion  situated  on  the  right  side  causes 
a  spastic  deviation  to  the  left,  i.  e.,  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  lesion. 

2.  The  pons  (very  rare).    In  this  case  the  eyes  look  toward  the  lesion. 
Paralysis  of  up  and  dovm  movement  is  due  usually  to  a  lesion  involving  the  anterior 

parts  of  both  oculo-motor  nuclei  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  to  one  occupying 
the  middle  line  close  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina.    It  also  occurs  in  pons  lesions. 
Some  cases  simulating  conjugate  paralysis  are  due  to  symmetrical  defect  in  the 
muscles  or  to  symmetrical  lesions  of  the  two  oculo-motor  nerves  at  the  base. 

Tremor  of  the  Associated  Parallel  Movements.    Nystagmus 

AND    PsEUDO-NYSTAGMXra. 

129  B.  Varieties  of  Tremor.— These  are  as  follows:— 

A.  Searching  Movements.  Both  eyes  make  an  occasional  wide,  comparatively 
slow,  sweeping  movement  from  the  primary  position  in  some  direction,  and  then, 
either  immfediately  or  after  a  time,  return  to  the  primary  position.  The  movements 
are  apparently  purposeful,  as  if  the  patient  were  trying  to  look  at  an  object  situated  to 
one  side  of  him.    They  may  take  place  in  any  direction,  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal. 

B.  Pseiulo^nystagmus. — One  or  both  eyes  when  carried  to  a  point  near  the  limit 
of  their  excursions  in  some  direction,  make  a  series  of  jerky  movements  on  from  this 
point  and  back  to  it  again,  but  in  returning  do  not  re-pass  it.  These  jerks  evidently 
represent  an  extreme  effort  to  keep  up  the  original  excursive  movement  of  the  eyes, 
the  smooth  steady  pull  of  the  muscle  that  is  carrying  the  eye  along  being  converted 
into  a  series  of  discontinuous,  spasmodic  tugs. 

Pteudo-nystagmus  is  sometimes  unilateral,  more  often  bilateral. 

C.  Nystagmus. — In  nystagmus  the  eyes  make  a  series  of  very  regular,  short, 
quick  oscillations  about  a  central  point.  Nystagmus  differs  from  pseudo-nystagmus, 
first,  in  that  it  often  occurs  when  the  eyes  are  in  the  primary  position  or  near  it,  where- 
as pseudo-nystagmus  occurs  only  when  the  eyes  are  near  the  end  of  an  excursion  in 
some  direction;  second,  the  movements  in  nystagmus  are  oscillations  to  and  fro  about 
a  central  point,  while  in  pseudo-nystagmus  they  are  movements  from  a  terminal  point 
and  back  to  it  again;  third,  the  movements  in  pseudo-nystagmus  are  jerky  and  be- 
speak effort,  in  true  nystagmus  are  smooth  and  r^ular,  and,  except  in  miners'  nystag- 
mus, are  not  often  associated  with  a  restriction  in  the  excursive  power  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  very  frequently  present  in  pseudo-nystagmus. 

In  nystagmus  the  oscillations  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  rotary  (wheel-hke), 
or  mixed  (combination  of  horizontal  and  vertical  or  horizontal  and  rotary).  A  pecul- 
iar variety  of  mixed  nystagmus  is  circumduction  nystagmus  in  which  by  making  succes- 
sive horizontal  and  vertical  movements  the  center  of  the  cornea  describes  a  circle  or 
ellipse. 
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True  nystagmus  is  nearly  always  bilateral  and  then  the  movements  are  almost 
invariably  equal,  simultaneous,  and  parallel  in  the  two  eyes.  Bilateral  nystagmus  is 
usually  horizontal,  less  often  rotary  or  mixed.     Vertical  bilateral  nystagmus  is  rare. 

Very  rare  forms  are  (a)  disjunctive  nystagmus  m  which  the  two  eyes  swing  rapidily 
toward  and  away  from  each  other,  i.  e.,  make  rapidly  alternating  converging  and 
diverging  movements,  or  revolve  toward  and  away  from  each  other;  (b)  dissociated 
njrstagmus,  in  which  the  movements  in  the  two  eyes  are  quite  dissimilar  in  direction 
or  in  extent;    (c)  unilateral  nystagmus. 

In  many  cases  nystagmus  changes  greatly  in  intensity  or  in  character  when  the 
eyes  are  turned  in  some  special  direction,  or  when  they  are  converged,  or  when  either 
or  both  are  covered. 

Etloloj^y  of  Tremor. — Searching  movements  are  found  in  blind  eyes  and  in  eyes 
which  from  disease  at  the  macula  and  other  causes  have  lost  the  power  of  central 
fixation. 

Pseudo-nystagmus  occurs  almost  constantly  in  hereditary  ataxia  and  very  often  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  also  occurs  in  a  great  many  other  nervous  affections  and  often 
in  persons  who  are  quite  healthy.  It  seems  to  denote  usually  weakness  or  fatigue  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  eye  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pseudo-nystagmus  occurs. 

Nystagmus  is  caused  by — 

(A)  Conditions  producing  bilateral  amblyopia  in  early  infancy  {optical,  infantile, 
or  so-called  congenital  nystagmus).  Such  conditions  are  opacities  of  the  cornea,  especi- 
ally from  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  congenital  cataract;  hemorrhage,  disease,  or 
abnormalities  of  the  retina  and  chorioid;  total  congenital  color  blindness,  and  albin- 
ism. Refractive  errors,  even  when  great,  do  not  usually  cause  nystagmus,  although 
they  may  do  so.  Whether  the  nystagmus  occurring  in  spasmus  nutans  (see  page 
763)  is  optical  or  not  is  imcertain.  Optical  nystagmus  is  probably  not  often  really 
congenital,  but  develops  during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

Unilateral  amblyopia  very  rarely  produces  nystagmus  but  tends  rather  to  produce 
squint. 

Sometimes  a  nystagmus  dating  from  infancy,  occiu«  without  there  being  any 
obvious  lesion  of  the  eyes  to  cause  it.  In  such  cases,  according  to  A.  Graefe,  the 
nystagmus  is  probably  attributable  to  a  congenital  retinal  hemorrhage  which  subse- 
quently cleared  up. 

(B)  Conditions  developing  in  later  life  causing  constant  strain  of  the  eyesight. 
This  variety  of  late  acquired  n3rstagmus  is  usually  due  to  conditions  incident  to 
the  patient's  occupation  (hence  occupational  nystagmus).  The  commonest  form  of  this 
is  miners'  nystagmus,  which  is  due  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  to  insufficient  illumination 
— not,  as  stated  on  page  763,  to  working  with  the  eyes  in  a  constrained  position.  (The 
pick  men  in  coal  mines  do  not  really  work  with  the  eyes  turned  up.)  Nystagmus  due 
to  insufficient  illumination  occurs  occasionaUy  in  other  occupations  (Frost),  and  a 
twitching  (probably  not  a  true  njrstagmus),  which  Snell  ascribes  to  constrained  position 
of  the  eyes,  occurs  in  compositors,  etc. 

In  the  same  category  belong  those  cases  in  which  optical  nystagmus  develops 
after  the  age  of  infancy  as  a  result  of  high  astigmatism  or  of  traumatic  cataract. 

(C)  Irritation  arising  from  the  ear  (aural  njrstagmus).  It  may  be  produced  by 
actual  disease  of  the  labyrinth,  by  changes  in  labyrinthine  pressure  due  to  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  body,  and  by  operative  manipulations  carried  on  in  the  middle  and  external 
ear  (probing,  syringing,  etc.). 

(D)  Nervous  Disease. — True  nystagmus  occurs  frequently  in  multiple  sclerosis 
(in  12  per  cent  of  the  cases,  according  to  Uhthoff),  also  in  syringomyelia  and  in  cere- 
bellar disease.    In  other  nervous  diseases  it  is  rare. 

(E)  Poisons,  especially  ether;  rarely  also  alcohol,  cocaine,  sulphonal,  arsenic, 
lead,  quinine,  ergot,  and  sewer  gas. 

Nystagmus,  whether  infantile  or  due  to  nervous  disease,  is  sometimes  hereditary. 

Site  of  Lesion  In  Conditions  of  Ocular  Tremor. — In  optical,  occupational, 

and  aural  nystagmus,  there  is  no  actual  lesion  of  the  brain.    In  the  nystagmus  of  mul- 
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tiple  sclerosis  and  other  organic  nervous  diseases,  lesions  have  been  found  mainly  ir 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpus  striatum,  restiform  bodies,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 

Theory  of  Nystas^mus. — The  remarkable  regularity  and  parallelism  of  the  move- 
ments in  nystagmus  show  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perversion  of  the  centers  for 
parallel  and  parallel-rotary  movements  and  not  with  peripheral  lesions  of  the  muscles 
themselves  or  their  nerves.  (See  also  page  762.) 

This  perverted  state  of  the  association  .centers  is  evidently  produced  in  cptical 
and  miners'  nystagmus  by  long  continued  abnormal  stimuli  passing  up  through  the 
visual  tract,  and  in  miners'  nystagmus  also  through  the  fifth  nerve;  in  aural  nystag- 
mus by  abnormal  reflexes  passing  through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  centers  in  the 
pons  and  perhaps  also  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  while  in  nystagmiis  due  to  ner- 
vous disease,  the  association  centers  and  tracts  are  probably  affected  directly. 

Nystagmus  in  all  probability  is  produced  by  alternate,  just  as  normal  fixation  is 
produced  by  simultaneous,  discharges  of  motor  energy  from  the  two  sides  of  the  brain. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  nystagmus  holds  good  undoubtedly  even  for 
the  rare  imilateral  and  dissociated  forms. 

Symptoms  of  Nystagmus. — ^There  are — 

1.  Apparent  Movement  of  Objects. — In  miners'  nystagmus  and  aural  nystagmus 
this  is  a  very  prominent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  is  also  often,  but  not  always, 
present  in  the  nystagmus  due  to  nervous  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  optical  nystag- 
mus due  to  infantile  amblyopia,  it  is  very  rarely  perceived.  Sometimes  in  imilateral 
nystagmus  and,  under  exceptional  conditions,  in  bilateral  nystagmus  it  can  be  evoked. 
(A.  Graefe.)    Even  then,  however,  it  seems  hardly  ever  to  be  troublesome. 

2.  Reading  in  Vertical  Lines. — That  the  apparent  movement  of  objects,  even 
when  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  patient,  yet  causes  indistinctness  of  things  seen,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  patients  with  horizontal  nystagmus  in  reading  hold  the 
book  sideways,  so  that  the  lines  of  print  run  vertically.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  ob- 
viates the  confusion  produced  by  the  oscillations  of  the  letters. 

3.  'Vertigo. — This  is  marked  in  some  of  the  late  acquired  forms  especially  in  miners' 
and  aural  nystagmus. 

4.  Nodding  Movements  of  Head. — These  often  occur  in  optical  nystagmus.  They 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  compensatory  in  character,  acting  to  prevent  the  tremor 
of  objects  produced  by  the  oscillation  of  the  eyes.    Ihia  however  is  not  the  case. 

5.  Poor  Vision. — In  most  cases  of  nystagmus  of  infantile  origin,  the  vision  is  quite 
poor,  and  cannot  be  brought  up  to  normal  by  glasses.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
blurring  that  the  nystagmus  produces,  but  much  more  to  the  pathological  condi- 
tion causing  the  nystagmus.     In  those  cases  in  which  the  nystagmus  increases  greatly 

^  in  one  direction  of  the  gaze  and  diminishes  in  another,  the  sight  is  very  much  better 
in  that  position  in  which  the  oscillation  is  slight — a  fact  which  the  patient  gets  to 
appreciate  and  utilize.  In  miners'  nystagmus  the'  disturbance  of  si^t  produced  is 
considerable. 

6.  Photophobia  may  be  present. 

Course  of  Nystagmus. — Infantile  nystagmus  often  lasts  through  life,  although 
it  may  disappear.  Nystagmus  due  to  aural  or  nervous  disease  persists  as  long  as  its 
cause.  Miners'  nystagmus  disappears  if  the  patient  gives  up  his  work  and  lives  under 
proper  conditions  as  regards  illumination  and  eye-strain.  Nystagmus  due  to  spasmus 
nutans  and  hysteria  is  probably  always  transient.  A  transient  nystagmus  may  also 
result  from  traumatism,  tenotomy,  or  other  causes. 

Treatment. — Infantile  nystagmus  is  rarely  affected  by  any  treatment,  although 
isolated  cases  have  been  cured  by  removal  of  a  congenital  cataract,  by  tenotomy  or 
advancement  causing  relief  of  a  squint,  by  exercises  with  a  stereoscope  and  in  reading 
with  the  aid  of  perforated  diaphragm,  by  exercises  in  fixation  in  various  positions  of 
the  gaze,  and  by  exercises  with  rotating  prisms.  Some  cases  of  nystagmus,  especially 
acquired  nysta^us,  are  relieved  by  the  correction  of  astigmatism  or  other  refrac- 
tive errors.  In  miners'  and  other  forms  of  occupational  nystagmus  change  of  occupa- 
tion is  imperative. 
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Di8SOCL\TED  Movements. 

129  C.  In  some  cases  the  eyes  no  longer  follow  the  law  of  associated  movements, 
but  each  moves  irrespective  of  the  other.  This  may  occur  in  eyes  that  have  been  to- 
tally blind  from  birth,  in  patients  deeply  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  oc- 
casionally in  other  cases.    Various  forms  of  this  anomaly  have  been  described. 

In  one  form  of  partial  dissociation  of  the  ocular  movements  each  eye  on  alternate 
covering  goes  up  or  each  eye  goes  down  behind  the  screen.  In  these  cases  there  may 
or  may  not  be  binocular  fixation  when  both  eyes  are  uncovered. 

Some  of  the  cases  described  as  illustrating  dissociation  of  the  eye  movements 
are  not  really  of  this  character.  Thus  when  several  muscles  are  paralyzed  in  one  eye 
and  yet  this  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  the  secondary  deviations  of  the  soimd  eye,  rapidly 
changing  their  form  and  varying  their  amount  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in  different  direc- 
tions, make  it  appear  as  if  the  eyes  were  moving  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  association. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Anatomy. 

130.  The  bony  orbit  forms  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  whose  base  cor- 
responds to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit,  and  whose  apex  to  the 
optic  foramen.  The  nasal  walls  of  the  two  orbits  are  about  parallel  to 
each  other;  but  the  temporal  walls  diverge  from  each  other  a  good  deal 
from  behind  forward.  The  nasal  wall  is  the  thinnest,  as  it  is  formed  by 
the  lachrymal  bone,  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  by  the  delicate  lamina 
papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  (Fig.  284,  T  and  L,  Fig.  351,  L  and  I),  At  its 
anterior  extremity  it  bears  the  fossa  lacrimalis  for  the  reception  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  (Fig.  300,  fl).  In  the  posterior  portions  of  the  orbit  are  found 
three  apertures  which  connect  the  orbit  with  the  parts  adjacent.  These 
are:  1.  The  optic  foramen  (Fig.  351,  6)  which  passes  between  the  two 
roots  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (fc)  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull.  Through  it  the  optic  nerve  and  beneath  the  latter  the  ophthalmic 
artery  pass  into  the  orbit.  2.  The  superior  orbital  fissure  (s)  which  lies 
at  the  jimction  of  the  upper  and  outer  wall,  and  is  boimded  by  the  lesser 
and  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid  (fc  and  g).  It  also  opens  into  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull,  and  transmits  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles  and 
the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  3.  The  inferior  orbital  fissiu'e  {%)  which 
is  longer  than  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  lies  at  the  jimction  of  the 
outer  and  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  great  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid {g)  and  the  superior  maxilla  (M).  It  connects  the  orbit  with  the 
temporal  fossa  (fossa  spheno-maxillaris).  Through  it  the  twigs  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  infra-orbital 
nerve,  pass  into  the  orbit. 

The  walls  of  the  orbit  at  their  anterior  margin  become  thickened 
into  a  strong  bony  ring,  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  constitutes  the 
most  important  defense  of  the  eye  against  external  force,  especially  above 
and  below  where  it  juts  farthest  out.  On  the  inner  side  there  is  no  sharply 
defined  margin  to  the  orbit,  but  here  the  eye  is  protected  by  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  On  the  outer  side  the  orbital  margin  recedes  the  farthest 
(Fig.  299,  A)y  so  that  here  the  eye  is  most  exposed  to  injuries.  At  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  found  the  supra-orbital  notch  designed  for 
the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name  (Fig.  300,  i,  Fig.  351,  is).  At  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  there  is  a  canal  (the  infra-orbital  canal;  Fig. 
351,  ci)  for  the  infra-orbital  artery  and  nerve,  and  this  opens  upon  the 
cheek — by  means  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen  ()?,  Fig.  351) — about  4  mm. 
beneath  the  orbital  margin.  This  point  and  the  supra-orbital  notch  are 
of  practical  importance,  as  constituting  the  points  of  exit  of  the  aforesaid 
nerves.  Sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  these  spots  is  a  frequent  symptom 
in  neuralgias  of  the  trigeminus  and  also  in  essential  blepharospasm 
49  '  769 
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The  orbit  is  surrounded  by  several  other  cavities  in  disease  of  which 
it  can  itself  be  implicated.  These  cavities  are  the  nasal  fossae  and  the 
cavities  accessory  to  them — namely,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  antrum  of 
Highmore,  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  the  ethmoid  cells. 

The  contents  of  the  orbit  consist  of  the  eyeball  with  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  muscles,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  vessels,  and  the  nerves.  The 
interstices  between  these  structures  are  filled  with  orbital  fat,  and  the 
whole  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  firm  connection  by  a  system  of  fascicB. 
The  latter  display  a  greater  strength  and  a  more  intimate  union  with 
one  another  in  three  places,  viz.:  1.  Along  the  walls  of  the  orbit.  They 
cover  the  latter  under  the  form  of  a  periosteum  (here  called  periorbita), 
and  likewise  make  a  sort  of  anterior  wall  for  the  orbit.  This  anterior 
wall  is  formed  by  the  fascia  Jfascia.tarso-orbi talis)  that  starts  from  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  alt^ched  to  both  tarsi  and  also  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  canthi  internum  and  externum.  '  THe^^structures  combined  repre- 
sent the  septum  orbitale,  w^cfe-,  wlien  the  li4i  are  closed,  shuts  off  the 
orbit  anteriorly  and  keepsjitsr  contents^  iA'(F^.  285).  2.  The  ocular 
muscles  are  surrounded  by  fasciae  ^ whFipl^ .  send;  out  processes  connecting 
the  muscles  w^th  each  bthef ,  with  *;th^  lids,  and  with  the  margins  of  the 
orbit  (see  page  688).  3.  Surrounding  the.  eyeball  the  fasciae  are  con- 
densed into  a  fibrous  capsule,  ,tfie  fascia. bulbi  (also,  called  Tenants  or 
Bonnet's  capsiUe),  This  extends  forward  as  far  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball  and  backward  nearly  to,  the  optic  nerve.  It.  is  thus  open  in  front 
and  behind,  and  may  be  said  to  represent- a  broad  ring  placed  about  the 
eyeball.  It  forms  the  articular  socket  for, the  eyeball,  which  can  move 
in  it  freely  in  all  directions.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  Tenon's  capsule 
and  of  the  eyeball  are  smooth,  and  are  provided  with  an  endothelial 
covering  (Schwalbe).  The  intervening  space,  Tenon's  space  (<,  Fig.  1), 
must  be  regarded  as  a  lymph  space*  which  is  continuous  posteriorly  with 
the  lymph  space  (supravaginal  space;  5,  Fig.  1)  surrounding  the  external 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  points  where  the  tendons  of  the  oculw 
muscles  pierce  Tenon's  capsule,  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  muscles 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fasciae  covering  them  (lateral  invagi- 
nations of  the  muscles,  e  and  e,,  Fig.  1). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery- which 
springs  from  the  internal  carotid  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic 
foramen.  The  venous  blood  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  superior  and 
inferior  ophthalmic  veins,  both  of  which  make  their  way  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  into  which  they  empty. 
The  above-mentioned  veins  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  veins 
of  the  forehead. 

Lymph  vessels  and  lymphatic  glands  are  wanting  in  the  orbit. 

The  nerves  of  the  orbit  are  motor — these  being  the  nerves  des- 
tined for  the  ocular  muscles — ,  sensory — these  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus — and  sympathetic.     To  the  outer 

» (This  is  denied  by  Langer. — D.J 
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Fig.  351. — Wall  of  the  IIiqht  Boxy  Orbit.     (After  Zuckerkandel.) 

Tho  wall  of  the  orbit  is  formed  on  the  outside  by  the  malar  bone.  Z,  and  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  (;;  above  by  the  frontal  bone,  F,  and  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  k,  which  encloses  the 
foramen  opticum,  o.  and.  together  with  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  bounds  the  superior  orbital 
fissure.  «;  on  the  inner  side  by  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  3/,  the  lachrymal  bone,  L,  and 
the  lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  bone./;  below  bv  the  superior  maxilla.  M,  and  the  orbital  process 
of  the  palatal  bone,  p.  Between  the  greater  wing  of  the  spnenoid  and  the  superior  maxilla  lies  the 
inferior  orbital  fissure,  t,  from  which  runs  the  sulcus  infra-orbitalis.  ci,  which  has  its  exit  as  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  /t,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla:  is,  supra-orbital  notch;  /,  inner 
and.  /i,  outer  orifice  of  the  zygomatico-facial  canal;  z,  inner  orifice  of  the  zygomatico-temporal  canal;  e, 
anterior  ethmoid  foramen;  A,  nasal  bone. 
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side  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  the  ciliary  ganglion.  This  con- 
tains motor  fibers  derived  from  the  oculo-motor  nerve  (short  root),  and 
sensory  fibers  from  the  trigeminus  (long  root).  The  short  ciliary  nerves 
pass  from  the  ciliary  ganglion  to  the  eye,  through  the  posterior  division 
of  which  they  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  long  ciliary  nerves, 
which  likewise  enter  the  eyeball,  do  not  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
but  come  directly  from  the  trigeminus  (from  the  branch  of  it  called  the 
naso-ciliary  nerve),  and  convey  sympathetic  fibers  which  originate  from 
the  plexus  enveloping  the  carotid. 

Position  of  the  Eyeball  in  the  Orbit. — This  on  an  average  is  such  that 
a  straight-edge  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  upper  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit  and  pressed  against  them  just  comes  into  contact 
through  the  closed  lids  with  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but  does  not  sensibly 
compress  the  eye.  Variations  from  this  mean  position  very  frequently 
occur:  partly  in  consequence  of  individual  differences  in  the  formation 
of  the  face;  partly,  too,  on  account  of  changes  in  the  quantity  of  orbital 
fat.  When  corpulence  is  on  the  increase,  the  eyes  project  farther  from 
the  orbit  (goggle  eyes);  but  when  there  is  emaciation,  they  sink  back 
into  their  sockets. 

Pathological  changes  from  the  normal  position  occur  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit — exophthalmus.  On 
account  of  the  great  individual  variations  in  the  position  of  the  eyeball 
small  degrees  of  exophthalmus  can  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty  only 
when  they  are  limited  to  one  eye,  so  that,  by  making  the  comparison 
with  the  other  eye,  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  is  secured.  Higher  degrees 
of  exophthalmus  attract  our  notice  at  once.  The  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball may  advance  so  far  that  the  lids  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  eye 
back  in  the  orbit,  and  thus  it  prolapses  in  front  of  the  lids — luxatio  bvlbi. 
The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  either  directed  straight  forward,  or  there 
is  at  the  same  time  with  this  forward  projection  a  lateral  displacement  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Exophthalmus  is  caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
orbital  tissue  or  by  a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  orbit.  The  former 
is  much  the  more  frequent.  But  exophthalmus  can  also  be  produced  by 
a  diminution  of  the  tone  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  draw  the  eye  back- 
ward.   This  is  the  case  in  paralysis  or  in  division  (tenotomy)  of  them. 

The  consequences  of  exophthalmus  when  it  is  of  high  degree  are  ex- 
tremely disastrous  to  the  eye:  1.  The  farther  the  eye  comes  forward, 
the  more  it  pushes  the  lids  apart.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  therefore 
more  widely  open  and  more  of  the  eyeball  is  visible  in  it  than  usual. 
In  slight  cases  of  exophthalmus  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
often  more  conspicuous  than  the  actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The 
fact  of  the  eyeball's  being  more  exposed  results  in  symptoms  of  irritation 
upon  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  redness  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
and  epiphora.  As  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  grows  greater,  the  closure 
of  the  lids  becomes  imperfect  (lagophthalmus)  and  then  the  cornea  begins 
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to  suffer,  because  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  develops.  This  is  the  most 
dreaded  sequel  of  exophthalmus,  and  one  to  which  regard  has  primarily 
to  be  paid  in  the  treatment  (see  page  650).  2.  The  pressure  which  the 
eyeball  exerts  upon  the  lids  from  behind  leads  to  their  e version;  ectropion 
of  the  lower  lid  develops.  3.  The  mobility  of  the  eyeball  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  protrusion  increases,  owing  to  the  marked  stretching 
of  the  recti  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  4.  Vision  is  affected  in  vari- 
ous ways.  In  the  cases  in  which,  together  with  the  protrusion  of  the 
eye,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  organ  is  present,  diplopia  makes  its 
appearance.  Later  on,  the  vision  of  the  protruding  eye  may  be  abolished 
altogether  by  keratitis  or  by  disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  latter,  as 
long  as  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  but  slight,  is  subject  to  no  undue 
tension,  its  normal  S-shaped  curve  (see  page  571)  being  simply  straight- 
ened out;  it  is  not  until  the  eye  is  caused  to  protrude  pretty  far  that  the 
optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch.  If  this  stretching  takes  place  gradually, 
the  nerve  fibers  often  accommodate  themselves  to  it  in  a  wonderful 
fashion,  so  that  they  preserve  their  conductivity,  and  vision  is  main- 
tained intact;  but  if  the  exophthalmus  increases  rapidly,  the  optic  nerve 
owing  to  the  traction  soon  loses  its  conducting  power. 

In  the  growth  of  the  body  the  orbit  exptands  in  proportion  as  the  eyeball  enlarges. 
If  the  eyeball  is  backward  in  its  growth,  and  more  especially  if  it  is  entirely  destroyed 
in  childhood,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  also  remain  smaller.  If,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  it  is  desired  later  on  in  life  to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  which  is  too  small  when  compared  with  the  other  eye. 

The  inferior  orbital  fissure  is  closed  by  a  fascia  with  which  numerous  smooth 
muscular  fibers  are  interwoven  (musculus  orbitalis  of  MCiUer).  These  are  innervated 
by  the  sympathetic. 

The  situation  of  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit  not  only  varies  in  different  men,  but 
may  also  be  \mlike  on  the  two  sides  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  combined  with 
an  asymmetrical  formation  of  the  face,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  a  differ- 
ence in  the  refraction  of  the  eyes.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  position  may  be  only 
apparent,  since  the  myopic  eye  is  longer,  and  hence  is  more  prominent,  so  that  an  ex- 
ophthalmus is  simulated. 

For  measuring  the  degree  of  exophthalmus,  instruments  have  been  constructed, 
which  are  called  exophthalmometers  or  statometers  (the  most  recent  and  the  best  is 
that  of  Hcrtel). 

The  opposite  condition  to  exophthalmus,  namely,  the  recession  of  the  eyeball 
into  the  orbit — enophthalmus — occurs:  1.  In  decrease  of  the  orbital  fat  consequent 
upon  extreme  emaciation.  In  Asiatic  chdlera  this  condition  develops  within  a  few  hours, 
owing  to  t!ie  enormous  loss  of  water  from  the  tissues  (Von  Graefe).  2.  In  diminution 
of  the  orbital  contents  due  to  operations  in  which  a  part  of  them  are  removed  (e.  g.,  in 
extirpation  of  an  orbital  tumor).  3.  In  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic.  4.  After  injuries 
(enophthalmus  traumaticus).  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  traumatism  does  not 
affect  the  oyeball  itself,  but  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  that 
the  enophthalmus  occurs  right  after  the  injury.  Usually  it  does  not  develop  until  after 
several  weeks  have  elapsed.  The  anatomical  changes  causing  it  differ  in  the  different 
cases.  The  most  frequent  condition  is  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  orbital  tissue  or  an 
indirect  fracture  of  one  of  the  orbital  walls  with  depression  of  the  fragment  of  bone  out- 
ward so  that  the  volume  of  the  orbit  is  enlarged,  and  the  eyeball  is  pushed  back  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air.  In  one  case  the  eyeball  itself  was  luxated  into  the  antrum 
of  Highmore  by  a  blow  from  a  cow's  horn.  5.  In  cases  of  intermittent  exophthalmus 
(see  page  787).    6.  After  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a  pulsating  exophthalmus  (Bron- 
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ner).  7.  In  neurotic  atrophy  of  the  face.  8.  As  a  congenital  anomaly  of  position.  9. 
In  many  cases  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  the  eye  when  adducted 
fflnks  back  into  the  orbit  [generally  because  the  intemus  and  an  inextensible  band  re- 
placing the  extemus  pull  on  the  eye  like  a  pair  of  reins.    See  page  723.] 

I.  Inflammations. 

(a)  Inflammations  of  the  Bony  Wall  and  of  the  Periosteum  of  the  Orbit. 

131.  Periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  is  not  rare,  particularly  at 
the  orbital  margin.  Here,  too,  it  is  easiest  to  diagnosticate.  A  hard 
swelling  is  felt  immovably  attached  to  the  bone  and  causing  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  to  appear  thicker  and  misshapen — a  fact  which  is  particu- 
iarly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  sharp  margin  of  the 
orbit  on  the  other  side.  In  view  of  the  great  tendency  toward  oedematous 
swelling  possessed  by  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  such  a  swelling  may  be  present  to  a  greater  extent  upon  one  side 
than  upon  the  other;  still,  it  is  usually  easy  to  feel  the  tumefaction  of 
the  periosteum  through  the  soft  swelling  of  the  lids.  Moreover,  the 
affected  spot  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  sensitiveness  to  pressure. 

If  the  periostitis  is  situated,  not  at  the  margin,  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  orbit,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult.  We  have  at  first  simply 
the  signs  of  a  painful  inflammation  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit. 
That  this  inflammation  starts  from  the  periosteum  is  frequently  not 
apparent  until  the  periostitis  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
this  breaks  through  to  the  outside,  in  which  case  we  then  come  down 
upon  the  diseased  bone  with  the  sound. 

The  course  of  periostitis  leads  in  favorable  cases  to  complete  resorp- 
tion of  the  periosteal  exudate  or  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  de- 
posit of  bone  (especially  in  syphilitic  periostitis);  it  is  more  unfavorable 
when  the  periostitis  goes  on  to  suppuration  which  is  followed  by  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

When  a  periosteal  abscess  develops  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the 
skin  over  the  affected  spot  first  becomes  reddened,  then  becomes  thinned 
by  the  pus,  and  finally  is  perforated.  A  fistula  is  thus  produced,  through 
which  the  sound  passes  down  to  bare  and  roughened  bone.  Afterward 
there  develops  at  the  site  of  the  fistula  the  funnel-shaped  indrawn  de- 
pression that  is  characteristic  of  bone  disease.  The  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  fistula  keeps  up  until  all  the  diseased  bone  that  has  died  has 
been  eliminated,  a  process  for  which  not  infrequently  several  years  are 
required.  Then  the  fistula  heals  and  leaves  an  indrawn,  funnel-shaped 
scar  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Through  this  can  be  felt  the 
defect  in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  left  by  the  necrosis.  Other  consequences 
which  frequently  remain  are  ectropion  of  the  affected  lid  and  even  lagoph- 
thalmus.  These  two  conditions  result  partly  because  the  lid  becomes 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  drawn  up  strongly  toward  it, 
partly  because  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has  been  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  (Fig.  290). 
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When  the  periostitis  which  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  the  disease  runs  its  course  with 
the  symptoms  of  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  which  will  be  described  latter 
on.  The  process  is  then  much  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration  since 
it  takes  a  good  while  for  the  pus  to  make  its  way  from  the  depth  of  the 
orbit  to  the  surface.  These  deep  suppurations,  moreover,  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  life,  if  they  are  transmitted  to  the  cranial  cavity  and  give  rise 
to  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  the  periostitides 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  are  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  because  at  this 
spot  the  cranial  cavity  is  separated  from  the  focus  of  pus  in  the  orbit 
by  only  a  very  thin  lamella  of  bone. 

The  causes  of  periostitis  are:  1.  Injuries.  This  traumatic  perios- 
titis is  found  most  frequently  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  because  this  is 
the  part  most  exposed  to  injuries.  2.  Dyscrasiae,  particularly  scrofula 
(tuberculosis)  and  syphilis.  These  periostitides  are  likewise  localized 
more  frequently  at  the  margin  than  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  because  in 
this  case,  too,  injuries  play  a  part  as  exciting  causes.  Injuries  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  nature,  such  as  bumps  or  falls  upon  the  orbital  margin, 
which  in  healthy  persons  would  remain  without  further  ill  result,  may 
in  people  affected  with  dyscrasiae  start  up  protracted  specific  inflamma- 
tion. Scrofulous  (tuberculous)  periostitis  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and 
principally  affects  the  superior  external  and  inferior  external  margins 
of  the  orbit,  which  are  the  parts  most  exposed  to  knocks;  it  leads,  as  a 
rule,  to  caries.  Syphilitic  periostitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  ordinarily  met 
with  in  adults  and  only  exceptionally  in  children  (those  with  hereditary 
syphilis).  It  belongs  to  the  third  (gummatous)  stage  of  syphilis,  and  for 
the  most  part  appears  as  a  chronic  affection  under  the  form  of  periosteal 
thickening,  more  rarely  as  an  acute  affection  with  suppuration  following 
it.    3.  Suppuration  in  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  (page  787). 

Treatment  must,  above  all,  have  regard  to  the  etiological  factor.  In 
this  respect  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  which 
usually  subsides  rapidly  under  a  promptly  initiated  treatment  with  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium.  As  local  treatment  moist  warm  com- 
presses are  applied,  which  in  the  beginning  favor  resolution,  but  in  the 
later  stages  accelerate  the  softening  of  the  abscess  that  is  in  process  of 
development.  As  soon  as  there  are  signs  that  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  there  should  be  no  delay  about  making  the  incision,  so  that  the 
pus  which  has  accumulated  beneath  the  periosteum  may  not  detach  the 
latter  still  more  extensively  from  the  bone.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
deep-seated  periosteal  abscesses  is  early  incision  indicated,  even  though 
no  fluctuation  is  yet  perceptible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the 
suppuration  to  the  brain.  After  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  a  drain- 
age tube  or  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in  the  wound,  so  as  to 
keep  it  open  for  the  exit  of  the  pus.  If  caries  or  necrosis  succeeds  peri- 
ostitis, they  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery. 
Ectropion  and  lagophthalmus,  which  may  develop  subsequently,  like- 
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wise  call  for  relief  by  operation.  This  relief  must  be  given  without 
delay  when  the  cornea  is  in  danger  because  insufficiently  covered.  In 
other  cases  it  is  better  to  defer  operative  interference  xmtil  the  process  in 
the  bone  has  entirely  healed,  as  otherwise  the  success  of  the  lid  operation 
might  be  jeopardized  by  the  renewed  formation  of  abscesses  and  fistulse. 

(6)  InflammaMon  of  the  CeUvlar  Tissue  of  the  Orbit. 

132.  Inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue — orbital  cellulitis — 
manifests  itself  by  a  marked  oedema  of  the  lids  and  conjimctiva  (chemo- 
sis).  An  associated  symptom  and  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  pro- 
trusion of  the ' eyeball, ' caused  by  the  swelling  of  the. tissues  behind  it. 
Because  of  this  protrusion  the  eyeball's  motility  is  impaired,  and  actual 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  may  be  superadded.  The  sight  is  often  re- 
duced or  may  even  be  entirely  abolished  owing  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  may  be  purely  retrobulbar  or  may  extend  to  the  intra- 
ocular end  of  the  nerve,  in  which  case  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerve-head.  The  gland  behind  the  ear  is  swollen.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  violent  pain,  fever,  and  not  infrequently  also  cerebral 
symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  stupor,  retardation  of  the  pulse,  etc. 

Cellulitis  of  the  orbit  may  subside  by  absorption  of  the  exudate  that 
has  been  deposited,  and  in  favorable  cases  everything  may  return  to  the 
normal.  But  often  a  slight  degree  of  exophthalmus,  or  paralyses  of  the 
eye  muscles,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  left.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  suppiu*ation,  the  condition  being 
then  called  orbital  phlegmon  (  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  retrobulbar  abscess). 
When  the  symptoms  have  reached  their  acme,  the  skin  of  the  lids  at  a 
certain  spot  grows  red,  then  shows  a  yellow  discoloration,  and  finally  is 
perforated  by  a  discharge  of  pus.  After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  which  is 
present  in  large  quantity,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  most  cases 
rapidly  abate  and  the  opening  soon  heals  again.  The  sight  may  suffer 
permanent  diminution  or  be  altogether  annihilated,  if  the  optic  nerve  has 
been  implicated  either  through  inflammation  or  through  thrombosis  of  its 
vessels.  Detachment  of  the  retina  and  even  suppuration  of  the  eyeball 
(panophthalmitis)  also  occasionally  occur  in  retrobulbar  phlegmon.  If  the 
suppuration  is  carried  over  from  the  orbit  to  the  cranial  cavity,  it  leads 
to  a  fatal  issue  through  purulent  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Retrobulbar  phlegmon  may  originate  from  the  following  causes: 
1.  Injuries,  when  the  body  causing  the  traumatism  enters  the  orbit  and 
carries  infectious  germs  into  the  tissues.  Those  injuries  in  which  a  foreign 
body  is  left  in  the  orbit  are  particularly  dangerous.  Operations,  too, 
such  as  enucleation,  may  cause  orbital  suppuration  if  not  performed  asep- 
tically.  2.  Transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  wall  of  the  orbit  or  parts 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  to 
the  orbital  cellular  tissue.  3.  Erysipelas;  the  inflammation  being  trans- 
mitted from  the  skin  to  the  deeper  parts.  4.  Metastases  in  pyaemia, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  purulent  meningitis,  influenza,  etc. 
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Whea  we  have  an  orbital  cellulitis  to  treat,  we  must  first  of  all  try 
.as  far  as  possible  to  remove  its  cause.  Under  this  head  belong  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds  of  the  orbit,  the  provision  for  the  free  escape 
of  secretion  from  wounds,  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  orbit, 
the  treatment  of  suppurating  accessory  cavities,  such  as  the  ethmoid 
cells,  etc.  The  inflammation  itself  is  combated  by  moist  hot  compresses, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple,  cathar- 
tics, diaphoresis,  etc.  If  an  abscess  develops,  the  indication  is  to  open 
it  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  the  suppuration  from  spreading 
to  the  brain.  We  introduce  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  at  the  spot  where  we 
suppose  the  abscess  to  be,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  plunge  it  deep  in.  If 
the  phlegmon  starts  from  the  bone  or  from  the  accessory  cavities,  the 
pus  at  the  outset  of.  the  disease  still  lies  beneath  the  periosteum.  Then 
this  must  be  split  along  the  wall  of  the  orbit  and  be  stripped  up  until  the 
pus  is  reached.  The  situation  of  the  abscess  is  inferred  from  the  way  in 
which  the  eyeball  is  displaced.  If,  for  instance,  the  latter  is  pushed  for- 
ward and  downward,  the  abscess  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  orbit.  Even  when  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  out  any  pus  by  our 
incision,  because  no  abscess  cavity  of  any  size  has  yet  formed,  yet  the 
relief  of  tension  in  the  tissues  produced  by  the  incision  and  the  profuse 
bleeding  exert  a  favorable  effect. 

Chronic  periostitis^  particularly  when  syphilitic,  may  set  up  a  gradually  increasing 
thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  by  which  the  orbital  cavity  is  progressively  con- 
tracted. The  consequence  is  exophthalmus  and  compression  of  the  nerves  which  enter 
the  orbit,  so  that  neuralgise  and  paralyses  are  produced.  This  complex  of  symptoms  b 
like  that  seen  in  leontiasis  ossea.  This  consbts  in  a  progressive  thickening  of  the  bones 
of  the  whole  face,  a  process  in  which  the  bones  of  the  orbit  share,  so  that  in  this  case, 
too,  the  symptoms  of  contraction  of  the  orbit  with  simultaneous  thickening  of  its  walls 
are  produced. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  starting  point  of  retrobulbar  ceUuJitis,  It 
often  develops  so  suddenly  and  so  without  apparent  cause  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  older  physicians  took  refuge  in  the  explanation  which  attributed  it  to  the  effect 
of  cold.  Recent  discoveries  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  the 
orbital  inflammation,  which  often  are  very  obscm^.  The  conditions  most  often  causing 
inflammation  of  the  orbit  are  empyemas  of  the  cavities  adjoining  it,  and  in  this  regard 
the  ethmoid  cells  are  of  more  significance  than  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  since 
the  former  are  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  partition  of  bone  no  thicker  than  paper 
(cf.  page  787  and  Fig.  353).  Hence  in  every  orbital  cellulitis  not  due  to  external  injury 
we  should  always  make  a  careful  rhinoscopic  examination  of  the  nose. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit  and 
as  the  periosteal  pus  forces  its  way  out  from  the  deeper  parts  it  sets  up  an  orbital  cel- 
lulitis. More  difficult  to  recognize  is  the  condition  in  which  the  diseased  bone  is  situated 
far  from  the  orbital  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  in  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  or  in  suppiu^- 
tive  periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  latter  is  the  case  in 
dental  periostitis  or  after  the  extraction  of  diseased  teeth.  The  path  that  the  inflam- 
mation takes  in  these  cases  is  either  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  or  through 
the  maxillary  antrum,  in  which  the  diseased  tooth  has  already  set  up  an  empyema. 

Orbital  phlegmons  may  develop  in  pharyngitis  and  in  suppurative  parotitis  by 
transmission  of  inflammation  from  behind  forward;  and  by  transmission  from  before 
backward  in  panophthalmitis,  in  abscess  of  the  lids,  and  in  dacryocystitis  acuta,  when, 
as  exceptionally  happens,  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  takes  place  back- 
ward instead  of  forward. 
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Orbital  phlegmons  may  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus;  although  the 
converse  process  may  also  happen — i.  e.,  the  thrombosis  starting  from  a  thrombosed 
cavernous  sinus  may  extend  until  abscess  in  the  orbit  is  formed  too. 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  a  retro- 
bulbar phlegmon  accompany  thrombosis  of  the  cavemotts  sinus.  The  lids  and  the  con- 
junctiva swell  up  with  oedema,  and  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  becomes  difficult  to 
move.  The  veins  of  the  retina  are  seen,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  to  be  dis- 
tended enormously  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  doughy  oedema  in  the 
mastoid  region.  These  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  the  orbit 
discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  blood  through  the  ophthalmic  veins  into  the  caver- 
nous sinus;  hence  thrombosis  of  the  latter  produces  stasis  in  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  and 
especially  if  the  thrombotic  process  is  continued  on  from  the  sinus  into  these  veins.  The 
stasis  leads  to  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  also  to  venous  hypersemia  of  the  retina. 
The  oedema  of  the  mastoid  region  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  region  an  emissary 
vein  of  Santorini  (the  emissarium  mastoideum)  empties  into  the  transverse  sinus,  and 
hence  when  the  thrombosis  is  carried  along  from  the  cavernous  to  the  transverse  sinus, 
the  mastoid  region  also  shares  in  the  venous  stasis.  When  this  oedema  is  present  (which, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  always  the  case),  it  forms  an  important  diagnostic  sign  between  sinus 
thrombosis  and  retrobulbar  phlegmon  in  which  latter  it  is  absent.  A  further  difference 
is  that  sinus  thrombosis  frequently  passes  over  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the  same  com- 
plex of  symptoms  develops  there  also,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  bilateral  orbital  cellulitis 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally,  sinus  thrombosis  is  associated  with  very 
severe  cerebral  symptoms,  terminated  at  last  by  the  onset  of  the  fatal  issue. 

In  occlusion  of  the  sinus  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  either  a  simple  thrombosis 
produced  by  marasmus  or  a  thrombosis  due  to  infection.  The  latter  usually  originates 
from  a  focus  of  pus  situated  in  the  vicinity — e.  g.,  from  a  phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  which 
gives  rise  to  a  thrombotic  process  in  the  superior  or  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  this  proc- 
ess being  then  carried  over  into  thp  cavernous  sinus.  Thrombosis  of  the  sinus  most 
frequently  originates  in  a  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  thrombosis  extending  from  the 
sinus  of  the  latter  [the  petrosal  sinus]  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  Suppurative  processes 
starting  from  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells,  maxillary  antrum,  or  buccal  cavity  (teeth  or 
tonsils)  also  may  lead  to  sinus  thrombosis.  Finally,  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  may 
be  set  up  by  erysipelas  and  may  also  occur  metastatically  in  pysemia  and  infectious 
diseases. 


Tenonitis. — ^Tenon's  capsule  may  be  implicated  in  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
so  that  an  inflammatory  oedema  develops  in  the  capsule  itself  and  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  the  eyeball  is  thus  pushed  forward.  Hence  a  slight 
degree  of  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  found  in  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  ((particu- 
larly after  injuries).  This  is  quite  regularly  the  case  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  in 
panophthalmitis,  in  which  exophthalmus  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  striking 
symptoms.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  extensive  adhesions  are  formed 
between  Tenon's  capsule  and  the  eyeball — a  fact  of  which  we  can  convince  ourselves 
if  an  enucleation  is  subsequently  performed.  Exudation  into  Tenon's  space  also  occiurs 
after  it  has  been  laid  .open  by  injuries,  and  particularly  after  squint  operations,  when 
infection  of  the  woimd  has  taken  place  from  dirty  instruments. 

There  is  also  a  primary  serous  tenonitis.  The  symptoms  of  this  rare  disease  can 
be  best  gathered  from  the  description  of  the  following  case  which  I  myself  observed 
years  ago:  It  concerned  a  woman  of  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  otherwise  healthy,  in 
whom  the  disease  had  begun,  without  known  cause,  six  days  before  she  came  imder 
my  observation.  I  found  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and  still  more  the  lids 
themselves,  very  swollen  and  oedematous,  so  that  the  eyes  could  be  opened  to  only 
a  very  small  extent  indeed  by  spontaneous  effort.  When  I  drew  the  lids  apart  I  found 
the  eye  prominent  and  almost  immovable.  The  conjimctiva  of  the  lids  was  but  moder- 
ately, that  of  the  eyeball,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  markedly,  injected,  and  the  latter 
was  so  greatly  swoUen  as  to  form  a  thick  protuberance  projecting  from  all  sides  over 
the  cornea.    The  secretion  was  not  increased.    The  cornea  and  also  the  deep  portions 
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of  the  eye  were  healthy,  and  vision  was  normal,  except  that  there  was  diplopia  due  to 
the  impaired  mobility  of  the  eyes.  The  disease  was  associated  with  moderate  pain, 
and  particularly  with  a  sense  of  pressure  and  tension  of  the  eyes.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of  jaborandi,  in  order  to  produce  rapid 
absorption  of  the  exudate  by  means  of  profuse  diaphoresis.  Under  this  treatment 
the  oedema  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  gradually  went  down,  so  that  when  the  patient 
four  weeks  later  was  dischai^ged  from  the  clinic,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  had  become 
once  more  perfectly  normal. 

The  causes  of  tenonitis  are  obsciu^;  gout,  rhemnatism,  and  refrigeration  are  the 
etiological  factors  that  have  been  held  accountable  for  it.  Some  cases  (among  them 
one  case  of  primary  purulent  tenonitis)  have  been  observed  as  a  result  of  influenza. 
The  disease  tends  to  relapse,  but  leaves  no  permanent  bad  results  behind. 

Tenonitis  like  orbital  cellulitis,  is  characterized  both  by  oedema  of  the  lid  and  the 
conjimctiva  and  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The  distinction  between  the  two  af- 
fections is  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  protrusion  of  the  eye  compared  with  that 
of  the  chemosis.  If  the  latter  is  very  pronoimced  and  the  exophthalmus  is  slight, 
a  tenonitis  must  be  assumed  to  exist;  while  in  retrobulbar  cellulitis  even  when  the 
protrusion  of  the  eye  is  marked,  the  chemosis  is  often  not  very  great  and  may  even 
be  confined  to  the  area  occupied  by  the  interpalpebral  fissure.  Frequently,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  certainly  between  the  two  sets  of  cases,  which  in  fact 
are  not  sharply  differentiated  even  anatomically.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  cases 
which  were  formerly  called  tenonitis  would  now  be  regarded  as  orbital  cellulitis. 

IL  Injuries. 

133.  Injuries  of  the  orbit  affect  either  the  soft  parts  alone  or  the 
bones  as  well.  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  originate,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
penetration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  orbi't,  the  lids  and  the  eyeball 
being,  of  course,  very  frequently  implicated  at  the  same  time.  The  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  injury  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
tissues  of  the  orbit.  If  this  is  considerable  it  causes  exophthalmus,  and 
also,  since  the  blood  oozes  slowly  forward,  it  comes  into  view  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  lids  under  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis.  Paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  too,  may  be  produced  by  the  injury,  and  so  also 
may  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  latter  entailing  as  their  direct  result 
partial  or  complete  blindness.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  eye- 
ball is  driven  out  of  the  orbit  by  the  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  latter,  and  is  thus  found  lying  in  front  of  the  lids  {luxcUio  buUn 
traumatica).  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  when  the  body  that  causes 
the  injury  enters  from  the  outer  side,  since  here  the  wall  of  the  orbit 
recedes  the  farthest — about  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  such  in- 
juries are  purposely  inflicted  in  brawls,  the  eye  being  pried  out  of  its 
socket  by  the  thumb,  which  is  thrust  into  the  orbit  from  the  outer  side. 
Insane  patients  have  sometimes  enucleated  one  or  both  of  their  own 
eyes  in  this  way.  Ordinarily  the  luxated  eyeball  is  lost,  but  cases  are 
known  in  which  after  reposition  the  eye  healed  again  in  its  place  and 
retained  its  visual  power. 

Injuries  of  the  bone  are  most  frequently  produced  by  gun  shot  (es- 
pecially a  shot  in  the  temple  in  attempted  suicide)  and  the  action  of  a 
contusing  force  (e.  g.,  by  a  blow\)r  a  fall)  upon  the  margin  of  the 
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orbit.  They  are  easy  to  diagnosticate  when  they  affect  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  itself.  The  site  of  a  fracture  in  this  locaUty  is  recognized  by 
the  unevenness,  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  by 
I  he  crepitation.  When  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  the  orbit  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  neighboring  cavities,  emphysema  may 
develop  in  the  orbit.  Wherever  the  air  has  accumulated  in  anterior 
portions  of  the  orbit,  it  can  be  felt  through  the  lids;  but  air  that  has 
come  out  behind  the  eyeball  makes  its  presence  manifest  by  exophthal- 
mus.  Whether  such  an  exophthalmus  is  caused  by  exuded  blood  or  by 
air  can  be  determined  by  noting  that  in  the  latter  case  the  protruded 
eye  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit  again  with  the  finger,  since  the 
air  is  displaced  by  the  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exophthalmus 
is  increased  by  straining  during  the  acts  of  coughing,  blowing  the  nose, 
etc.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fresh  supplies  of  air  are  forced  into  the 
orbit. 

The  injury,  if  no  important  organs  have  been  destroyed,  may  heal 
after  the  resorption  of  the  extra vasated  blood  with  a  restitutio  ad  in- 
tegrum. In  other  cases  disturbances  of  motility  of  the  eyeball  remain, 
owing  to  its  adhesion  to  the  neighboring  structures,  or  as  a  result  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
injured,  permanent  blindness  of  the  eye  may  ensue.  Still  worse  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  injury  results  in  a  phlegmon  of  the  orbit,  in  which 
case  it  may  even  end  fatally. 

Treatment  in  the  case  of  a  recent  injury  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  wound.  If  we  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  we  endeavor  to  extract  it;  but 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  shot,  etc.,  which  are  known  to  have  the 
power  of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  tissues,  may  be  left  in  the 
orbit.  After  taking  care  that  any  secretions  that  form  in  the  wound 
shall  have  free  exit  (by  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube  or  of  a  strip 
of  iodoform  gauze),  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing.  If  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  exophthalmus,  a  pressure  bandage  contributes  to  the 
rapid  absorption  of  the  blood  or  (in  the  case  of  emphysema)  of  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  deep  suppuration  have  set  in,  we  must 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  retrobulbar  phlegmon. 

Emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  lids  develops  after  a  contusion  affecting  the  eye. 
By  the  force  that  acts  on  it,  the  eyeball  is  driven  back  into  the  orbit,  and  the  orbital 
fat  is  made  to  recede  to  one  side.  But  it  meets  with  a  firm  resistance  in  the  wall  of 
the  orbit  everywhere  except  on  the  nasal  wall  which  is  formed  of  the  thin  lamina  papy- 
racea.  This  is  pushed  in,  and  thus  one  of  the  ethmoid  cells  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit.'  The  mere  presence  of  such  a  communication 
between  the  orbital  tissue  and  a  pnemnatic  cavity  does  not  suffice  to  produce  emphy- 
sema; to  effect  this,  air  must  be  driven  through  the  fracture  into  the  orbital  tissue. 
Ordinarily  this  occurs  from  blowing  the  nose,  in  doing  which  strong  expiration  is  made 

*  If  the  contusion  has  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  the  solera,  emphysema  does  not  develop,  because 
the  eyeball  being  collapsed  does  not  push  the  orbital  fat  aside  with  enough  force  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. Emphysema  and  rupture  of  the  sclera,  therefore,  although  both  are  consequences  of  a  contusioQ 
affecting  tne  eye,  are  mutually  incompatible  conditions. 
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while  the  nasal  orifice  is  kept  shut  and  consequently  the  air  in  the  nasal  fossa  is  put 
under  high  pressiu^e.  Thus  is  explained  the  circumstance  that  emphysema  often  does 
not  develop  until  several  hours  after  the  injury  and  then  quite  suddenly  when  the 
patient  blows  his  nose.  Violent  blowing  of  the  nose  in  some  rare  cases  has  produced 
emphysema  even  when  there  was  no  antecedent  injury.  This  happens  in  men  in  whom 
the  lamina  papyraoea  has  particularly  thin  spots  which  are  forced  open  by  the  height- 
ened pressure  of  the  air. 

The  air  which  passes  through  the  fracture  in  the  lamina  papyracea  gets  first  into 
the  orbital  tissue  {orbital  emphysema).  The  eyeball  is  driven  forward  and  so  is  the 
tarso-orbital  fascia  which  is  squeezed  against  the  skin  of  the  lids  so  that  the  lids  in 
their  whole  extent  are  stretched  tight  like  a  drum  and  protrude,  for  which  reason  these 
cases  are  usually  regarded  as  an  emphysema  of  the  lids.  Owing  to  the  entrance  of  air 
behind  the  septum  orbitale  (see  page  616)  the  lids  are  squeezed  together  and  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  is  narrowed,  while  in  exophthalmus  of  other  kinds  the  lids  are  preyed 
apart  by  the  eye.  If  the  pressure  under  which  the  air  enters  the  orbit  is  particularly 
high  and  in  addition  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  is  weak  (as  is  the  case  in  old  age)  the  air 
may  break  through  the  fascia  and  then  gete  imder  the  skin  of  the  lids — orbito-palpe- 
bred  emphysema.  We  can  then  feel  the  air  beneath  the  thin  skin  of  the  lids  much 
better  than  we  can  when  it  is  beneath  the  tightlynstretched  fascia.  Moreover  the  swell- 
ing extends  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  while  in  the  other  case  it  stops  at  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  where  the  fascia  is  attached  (Heerfordt).  A  purely  palpebral 
emphysema  without  implication  of  the  orbit  is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs  when  the 
point  at  which  the  air  enters  the  tissue  lies  in  front  of  the  septum  orbitale,  e.  g.,  in  case 
of  injury  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Deep  fractures  of  the  orbit  without  fracture  in  the  margin  may  be  produced  by 
deeply  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  but  may  also  be  caused  apart  from  these  and  in- 
directly (by  contrecoup).  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  after  a  fall  upon  the  head, 
the  dropping  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  etc.  Such  fractures  when  deeply  situated 
can  only  be  suspected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied  by  orbital  hemorrhage, 
which  manifests  itself  by  a  suddenly  developing  exophthalmus  and  the  appearance 
later  on  of  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lids.  A  further  diagnostic  point 
would  be  supplied  if  directly  after  the  injury  partial  or  total  blindness  were  determined 
to  exist  along  with  a  normal  appearance  of  the  eyeball.  This  condition  would  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  an  injury  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  canalis  opticus,  into  the  wall 
of  which  the  fracture  extends  (Hdlder  and  Berlin;  see  page  595).  Similar  symptoms 
also  at  times  accompany  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
exophthalmus  is  wanting  and  the  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  sets  in  still 
later,  since  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time  to  push  its  way  so  far  forward. 

Spontaneous  hemorrhages  into  the  orbit  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  tak- 
ing place  as  a  consequence  of  whooping-cough  or  in  persons  who  in  general  are  pre- 
disposed to  hemorrhages. 

Contusion  op  the  Eye. — It  may  be  of  service  to  the  general  practitioner  to 
give  a  brief,  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  the  consequences  which  contusion  of 
the  eye  or  of  the  adjoining  parts  may  entail.  The  physician  before  whom  a  case  of 
this  kind  comes  will  deduce  from  this  sununary  the  changes  that  may  possibly  be 
present.  He  will  then  look  for  these  changes,  and  thus  perhaps  will  arrive  at  the  dis- 
covery of  lesions  of  this  sort  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped  him  because  they 
are  not  very  conspicuous.    The  changes  produced  by  contusion  are: 

In  the  lids^  ecchymoses,  emphysema,  solutions  of  continuity. 

In  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  fractures  with  or  without  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments. 

Changes  in  the  position  of  the  eyeball  including  exophthalmus  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  air  (emphysema)  into  the  retrobulbar  tissue  or  by  the  for- 
nmtion  of  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  due  to  ruptiu«  of  the  carotid  into  the  cavernous 
sinus  (page  786).     [Enophthalmus  may  also  occur  (page  772). — D.] 
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The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  greatly  reduced  when  a  perforation  of  the  tunics 
of  the  eye  has  taken  place.  But  the  tension  may  be  found  to  be  temporarily  dimin- 
ished even  apart  from  any  gross  material  lesion,  this  alteration  being  then  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye  and  particularly  of  the  vitreous  (Leplat),  which  again 
must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  dependent  upon  ner- 
vous influence. 

In  the  conjunctiva,  ecchymoses,  lacerations  (with  or  without  coincident  scleral 
rupture). 

In  the  cornea,  epithelial  desquamation,  and,  later  on,  deep  non-suppurative  in- 
flammations;   rarely  piuiilent  processes  or  rupture  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the  vUreous,  effusion  of  blood  (hyphema,  h«moph- 
thalmus). 

In  the  iris,  iridodialysis  partial  or  complete  (aniridia  traumatica),  radial  lacera- 
tions, recession  of  the  iris,  likewise  paralysis  of  the  iris  (mydriasis)  with  or  without 
paralysis  of  accommodation. 

In  the  lens,  astigmatism,  subluxation,  and  luxation  due  to  partial  or  complete 
laceration  of  the  zonula,  likewise  the  formation  of  cataract. 

In  the  sclera,  rupture  in  the  anterior  division,  attended,  it  may  be  with  prolapse 
of  the  uvea,  the  lens,  or  the  vitreous. 

In  the  chorioid  and  retina,  extravasations  of  blood,  detachment,  ruptvire;  in  the 
retina  alone,  cloudiness  (commotio  retinae). 

In  the  optic  iierve,  compression  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  contusion  or  rupture 
by  fracture  taking  place  in  the  optic  canal. 

III.  Basedow's  Disease. 

134.  Basedow's  disease  belongs  to  the  domain  of  internal  medicine, 
and  hence  can  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as  exophthalmus  be- 
longs among  its  most  important  symptoms.  This  exophthalmus  is 
bilateral;  the  eyes  are  pushed  straight  forward,  sometimes  but  little, 
sometimes  to  such  a  great  extent  that  they  can  not  any  longer  be  per- 
fectly covered  by  the  lids.  Even  when  the  exophthalmus  is  great,  there 
is  little  or  no  limitation  of  mobility  of  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  exophthalmus  is  considerable,  it  becomes  noticeable  at  the  first 
glance;  but  even  when  the  protrusion  is  slight  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes  strikes  one  at  once.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  lids  are  raised  unusually  high.  The  eyes  look  as 
if  forced  wide  open,  and  give  the  patient  an  expression  of  astonishment 
or  fear.  When  the  eyes  are  depressed  the  upper  lids  do  not  descend  in 
proportion  with  the  eyeball,  but  remain  elevated,  so  that  a  broad  portion 
of  the  sclera  is  visible  above  the  cornea  (Von  Graefe's  symptom).  Wink- 
ing takes  place  less  frequently  (Stellwag's  symptom),  and  hence  desicca- 
tion of  the  deficiently  covered  cornea  is  favored.  Convergence  of  the 
eyes  is  rendered  difficult  (Moebius'  symptom).  [Eversion  of  the  upper 
lid  is  sometimes  difficult  (GiiTord). — D.]  The  eyeball  itself,  as  long  as 
the  cornea  has  not  yet  suffered  harm,  is  normal  and  the  visual  power  is 
good.    Sometimes  there  is  pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries. 

The  two  other  main  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  are  the  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  {tachy- 
cardia). The  former  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  goitre  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  thyroid  gland  it  feels  the  strong 
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movement  of  pulsation  in  the  arterial  vessels,  which*  is  communiclited 
to  the  entire  gland.  So  also  the  carotids  are  found  to  be  dilated  a'nd 
strongly  pulsating.  The  intensity  of  the  heart  beat  is  increased,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  regularly  over  a  hundred.  The  slightest  bodily 
exertion  or  mental  excitement  at  once  increases  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  very  considerably.  The  physical  examination  of  the  heart,  apart 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  left  heart,  gives  a  normal  result.  In  patients 
with  Basedow's  disease  there  are  almost  always  vibratory  tremor  and 
increased  secretion  of  sweat.  The  general  state  of  the  patients  is  dis- 
ordered to  this  extent  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  excitable^ 
and  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  or  chlorosis.  Not  infrequently 
rapid  emaciation  is  present,  even  when  the  appetite  remains  good. 

The  disease  principally  attacks  women,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  and  extending  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  menopause.  Men 
rarely  suffer  from  it. 

Basedow's  disease  generally  develops  quite  gradually.  Palpitation 
usually  sets  in  first,  and  with  this  is  afterward  associated  the  thyroid 
dilatation,  and,  last  of  all,  the  exophthalmus.  As  a  general  thing  it 
takes  months  or  even  years  before  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
distinctly  marked.  Then  it  usually  remains  at  the  same  point  for  years, 
after  which  it  subsides  again  very  gradually  and  not  without  leaving  a 
tendency  to  subsequent  recurrences.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  disease 
is  not  recovered  from,  but  remains  until  the  patient's  death,  nay,  more, 
it  may  even — by  the  exhaustion  or  the  complications  which  it  produces — 
be  itself  the  cause  of  death.  As  a  general  thing  the  disease  runs  a  severer 
course  in  men  and  in  elderly  people  than  in  women  and  in  the  young. 
Basedow's  disease  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  exophthalmus  is  of  a  pretty  high  degree  closure  of  the  lids 
is  imperfectly  performed  and  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  develops.  In 
this  way  blindness  of  one  or  even  of  both  eyes  may  be  produced. 

Treatment  need  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  eyes.  The  exophthalmus  requires  treatment  only  when  it  leads  to 
imperfect  closure  of  the  lids  and  thus  endangers  the  cornea.  In  this  case 
we  must,  by  bandaging  the  eyes  at  night,  provide  for  their  being  covered 
during  sleep.  If  the  bandage  turns  out  to  be  insufficient,  we  must  per- 
form tarsorrhaphy,  by  which  the  palpebral  fissure  is  permanently  closed 
in  its  outer  portion. 

Basedow's  disease  was  first  described  as  a  special  form  of  disease  by  English  phy- 
sicians, and  particularly  by  Parry  and  afterward  by  Graves,  and  hen^e  it  is  even  now- 
called  Graves's  disease  by  the  English.  These  authors,  however,  had  not  recognised 
the  exophthalmus  as  being  one  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  the  disease;  this  was 
first  done  by  Basedow,  who  in  1840  did  the  pioneer  work  in  demonstrating  the  whole 
triad  of  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  marked  cases  no  disease  is  easier  to  diagnosticate  than  this;  even  from  a  dis* 
tance  we  can  tell  what  the  patient's  trouble  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  some  of  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced  or  are  even  want- 
ing altogether,  so  that  the  diagnosis  becomes  difficult.  Taking  only  the  exophthalmus 
into  accoimt,  we  find  that  it  may  be  slight,  absent  altogether,  or  confined  to  one  ey©» 
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When  exophthalmu»  is  absent,  Von  Graefe's  symptom  is  still  sometimes  present,  so 
tMt  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  due  simply  to  the  exophthalmus;  but  it  too  is  not  con- 
stant, and  in  the  same  case  may  be  sometimes  present,  sometimes  wanting. 

Precisely  as  the  separate  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  may  show  great  varia> 
tions  in  the  extent  of  their  development,  so  also  may  the  course  of  the  disease  vary 
exceedingly.  Although  as  a  rule  this  is  very  chronic,  yet  cases  are  known  in  which  the 
disease  had  a  most  acute  onset.  Trousseau  tells  of  a  wonian  in  whom  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  developed  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  which  she  had  spent  in  tears, 
lamenting  her  father's  death.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  may  be  sa 
speedy  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  leads  to  recovery  or  to  death. 

The  cause  of  Basedow's  disease  is  assumed  to  be  a  poisoning  of  the  body  by  the 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  result  of  which  is  that  a  disturbance  of  innervation 
is  set  up.  So  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  it  is  the  sympathetic  whose  function  appears 
to  be  disturbed.  In  consequence  we  find  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  district  sup- 
plied by  the  carotids — a  dilatation  which  is  manifest  even  to  external  observation  in 
the  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  It  is  owing  to  this  distention  of  the  arterial  vessels  in 
the  thyroid  gland  and  the  orbit  that  the  goitre  and  the  exophthalmus  develop,  and 
both  conditions  therefore  disappear  at  death.  Landstrdm  gives  another  explanation  of 
the  exophthalmus.  According  to  him,  there  are  smooth  muscle  fibers  in  the  orbit  run- 
ning from  the  region  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  forward  to  the  septum  orbitale.  Since 
these  muscle  fibers  like  the  musculus  tarsalis  are  thrown  into  tonic  contraction,  they 
draw  the  eyeball  forward.  Von  Graefe's  symptom,  too,  must  be  referred  to  a  disturbed 
innervation  of  the  sympathetic,  which  supplies  the  organic  levator  of  the  lid  (musculus 
tarsalis  superior).  This  is  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  as  we  convince  ourselves  if  we 
grasp  the  upper  lid  by  the  cilia  and  try  to  draw  it  down.  We  then  encounter  greater 
resistance  than  we  do  in  healthy  persons.  [Gifford's  sign  (page  781)  is  probably  referable 
to  the  same  cause. — D.J 

IV.  Tumors  op  the  Orbit. 

135.  Tumors  of  the  orbit — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — have  in 
common  one  very  important  symptom,  namely,  exophthalmus.  If  this 
is  present  the  main  thing  to  determine  is  whether  an  inflammation  or  tumor 
growth  causes  it.  Such  a  determination  is  easy,  as  a  rule,  since  inflam- 
matory exophthalmus  starts  up  acutely  and  with  inflanmiatory  symptoms 
(swelling  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  pain),  while  exophthalmus  due  to 
tiunor  growth  develops  gradually  and  without  signs  of  irritation.  Yet  not 
infrequently  diagnostic  errors  do  occur,  especially  in  chronic  inflammations 
attended  with  tissue  growth  (syphilitic  or  tuberculous  inflammations). 

To  determine  the  site  of  the  tumor,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of 
the  protrusion:  whether  it  is  directed  straight  forward,  or  whether  there 
is  also  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  eyeball.  With  the  same  object  in  view 
we  test  the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  all  directions.  Then  we  try  to  palpate 
the  tumor  itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  its  size,  form,  consistency,  mobility, 
etc.  If  the  tumor  lies  deep  in  the  orbit,  we  endeavor  to  push  the  little 
finger  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  eye- 
ball (under  narcosis,  if  necessary),  so  as  to  get  at  the  tiunor.  Finally, 
the  examination  should  be  completed  by  determining  the  visual  acuity 
and  the  ophthalmoscopic  finding,  by  which  we  ascertain  whether  and  in 
what  way  the  optic  nerve  has  been  injured  by  the  tiunor. 

(a)  Cysts, — The  most  frequent  of  these  are  the  dermoid  cysts,  which 
are  congenital,  but  often  develop  to  a  greater  size  after  birth.    They 
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generally  lie  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  and  usually  in  its 
upper  and  outer  or  upper  and  inner  angle.  On  account  of  their  sui>er- 
ficial  situation,  they  do  not  displace  the  eyeball,  but  push  forward  the 
skin  of  the  lids,  through  which  they  can  readily  be  felt  as  round,  movable 
tumors  as  big  as  a  bean  or  walnut.  Upon  extirpating  them  one  can 
convince  himself  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  unilocular  cysts  with 
pultaceous  or  sebiform  contents;  sometimes  processes  from  them  extend 
pretty  deep  into  the  orbit,  and  thus  render  complete  removal  diflScult. 
The  only  harm  that  dermoid  cysts  produce  is  the  disfigurement  caused  by 
them,  and  this,  too,  is  the  reason  why,  quite  often,  we  proceed  to  extirpate 
them.  In  doing  this,  we  must  go  to  work  very  carefully  so  as  to  dissect  out 
the  cysts,  as  far  as  may  be,  unopened.  If  the  cyst  wall,  which  often  is  thin, 
breaks  prematurely,  part  may  easily  be  left  behind  and  cause  recurrences. 

(6)  Vascular  Tumors. — To  vascular  timiors,  in  the  widest  sense,  belong 
vascular  dilatations  (aneurisms)  and  new  growths  consisting  of  vessels 
(angiomata).  Both  the  one  and  the  other  occur,  though  rarely,  in  the 
orbit.  Of  hffimangiomata  we  here  meet  with  two  forms  that  also  occur 
in  the  lids  (telangiectasis  and  cavernous  tumor).  The  former  is  con- 
genital, and  is  originally  seated  in  the  Uds,  from  which  it  may  gradually 
extend  into  the  orbit.  The  diagnosis,  hence,  is  easy,  since  on  the  lids  the 
timior  is  obvious.  Its  treatment  when  in  the  orbit  is  the  same  as  when 
on  the  lids.  Cavernous  tumors,  in  contradistinction  to  those  just  named, 
usually  develop  first  within  the  orbit  and  grow  slowly,  pushing  the  eye 
farther  and  farther  before  them.  As  long  as  they  lie  wholly  in  the  depth 
of  the  orbit,  the  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  from  the  variable  vol- 
lune  which  these  timiors  possess.  We  can  diminish  their  size  by  pressing 
the  eye  back  into  the  orbit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  swell  in  the  acts 
of  crying,  straining,  etc.  When  the  vascular  tumors  grow  big  and  extend 
farther  forward  they  gleam  with  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of  the  lids, 
and  dilated  blood-vessels  appear  in  the  latter;  in  this  case  the  diagnosis  is, 
of  coiu^se,  easy.  When  we  see  that  these  tumors  are  endangering  the  eye 
by  causing  its  progressive  protrusion,  we  must  remove  them.  Ebctirpation 
with  the  knife  is  principally  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is 
sharply  limited  and*is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule;  for  the  case  of  a  more 
diffuse  vascular  tumor  electrolytic  treatment  is  indicated  (page  659). 

(c)  Malignant  Tumors. — The  most  common  primary  tumors  of  the 
orbit  are  sarcomata.  These  may  start  from  bone,  periosteum,  orbital  mus- 
cles or  connective  tissue,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  even  the  optic  nerve 
and  its  sheaths.  Orbital  sarcomata  are  usually  rounded,  pretty  soft,  and 
sharply  defined,  because  they  are  inclosed  in  an  envelope  of  connective 
tissue.  Primary  carcinomata  of  the  orbit  are  very  rare;  they  spring  from 
the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  secondary  formation  of  timiors  in  the  orbit  occurs  when  tumors  of 
the  eye  (sarcomata,  gliomata)  perforate  posteriorly  into  the  orbit.  So  too, 
carcinomata  of  the  lids  or  conjunctiva,  if  not  removed  early,  grow  into  the 
orbit.  Neoplasms  may  also  grow  into  the  orbit  from  the  neighboring 
accessory  nasal  sinuses  or  even  from  the  cranial  cavity.  Finally 
metastases  of  malignant  tumors  occur — rarely,  however — in  the  orbit. 
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If  malignant  tumors  are  not  removed  early,  they  push  the  eye  more 
and  more  out  of  the  orbit,  afterward  destroy  it,  and  finally  fill  the  en- 
tire orbit,  from  whose  anterior  opening  they  project  as  large,  ulcerated, 
readily  bleeding  masses.  Still  later  they  pass  over  to  structures  adja- 
cent to  the  orbit,  and  especially  to  the  brain;  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic glands  swell  up,  and  metastases  form  in  the  internal  organs.  The 
patient  succumbs  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  transmission  of  the  growth 
to  vital  organs.  To  this  course  a  stop  can  be  put  only  by  as  early  and 
as  radical  a  removal  of  the  growth  as  possible.  Small  encapsulated 
sarcomata  can  be  cleanly  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  Large  tumors,  particularly  if  they  are  not 
sharply  circumscribed,  demand 
the  removal  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  in  doing  which 
the  eye,  even  when  it  still  retains 
its  ability  to  see,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. (For  methods  of  operat- 
ing see  §  167.) 

Histological  examination  of  der- 
moid cysts  shows  that  their  wall  pos- 
sesses essentially  the  structure  of  the 
external  skin — that  is,  it  consists  of  a 
substratum  of  connective  tissue,  the 
cutis,  which  supports  an  epithelial  lin- 
ing like  that  of  the  external  skin,  and 
which  not  infrequently  contains  hair  fol- 
licles and  glandJs  (sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands).  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are 
mostly  like  porridge  or  sebum,  and  are 
formed  of  the  exfoliated  epithelial  cells, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  glands  con- 
tained in  its  walls;  in  many  cases  hair, 
and  in  very  rare  cases  teeth,  have  been 

found  in  them.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  cyst  are  converted  into  an  oily  or  honey- 
like liquid  (oil  cysts  and  honey  cysts  or  meliceris);  or  they  may  even  become  like  serum. 
The  anatomical  structure  of  these  cysts  ranges  them  in  the  category  of  dermoid  cysts — 
i.  e.,  of  those  which  we  regard  as  originating  from  an  invagination  of  the  external  ger- 
minal layer,  which  then  develops  afterward  into  a  cyst  (Remak).  Some  of  the  cysts  with 
serous  contents  may  perhaps  have  originated  from  an  analogous  invagination  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  (Panas).  In  structure  and  mode  of  development  dermoid  cysts 
are  allied  to  the  dermoids  of  the  corneal  margin,  which  likewise  are  to  be  regarded  as 
aberrant  islands  of  skin  (see  page  209).  The  two  varieties  of  tumors  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  clinically  by  the  fact  that  the  first  are  deeply  placed  cavities;  the 
second,  superficially  situated,  flat,  expanded,  wart-like  structm-es. 

Another  form  of  tumor  with  which  dermoid  cysts  might  be  occasionally  con- 
founded is  the  hernia  cerebri  (cephalocele).  That  form  of  it  which  requires  considera- 
tion here,  the  cephalocele  orbitaB  anterior,  projects  into  the  orbit  between  the  eth- 
moid and  frontal  bones  (Fig.  352).  At  this  spot  the  dura  is  wanting  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  hernia,  being  adherent  to  the  periosteum  at  the  margin  of  the  gap  in 
the  bone.  The  sac  protruding  from  the  gap  is  formed  of  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
and  contains  remains  of  brain  substance  or,  when  the  ventricle  extends  as  far  as  the 
sac,  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  (Stadfelt).     Clinically,  therefore,  the  cephalocele 
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of  the  orbit  usually  represents  a  tumor  which  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit,  is  covered  by  normal  skin,  is  distinctly  fluctuant,  and  has  existed  since  birth. 
Since  dermoid  cysts  also  are  congenital  and  frequently  occupy  the  same  spot,  an  error 
in  diagnosis  might  be  readily  made.  Such  an  error  might  possibly  lead  to  the  worst 
consequences,  if  extirpation  of  the  meningocele,*  which  may  be  followed  by  meningitis, 
should  be  thereupon  performed.  It  is  hence  important  to  know  how  such  a  mistake 
can  be  avoided.  The  signs  which  principally  distinguish  a  cephalocele  from  the  der- 
moid cysts  are  as  follows:  1.  A  meningocele  is  inmiovably  attached  to  the  bone.  Not 
infrequently  we  are  able  to  feel  with  our  finger  the  opening  in  the  bone  through  which 
the  cephalocele  commimicates  with  the  cranial  cavity  (hernial  orifice).  2.  A  cepha- 
locele sometimes  shows  the  pulsatory  and  respiratory  oscillations  which  are  conmiuni- 
cated  to  it  from  the  brain.  3.  A  cephalocele  can  be  diminished  in  size  by  pressure 
with  the  fingers,  since  their  fluid  contents  are  in  part  pushed  back  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  At  the  same  time  symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  pressure,  like  vertigo,  nausea, 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  convulsions,  etc.,  may  make  their  appearance.  4.  In  order  to 
be  perfectly  certain,  we  make  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  cyst.  In  doing  this  we 
must  proceed  under  rigid  aseptic  precautions,  so  as  not  to  excite  inflammation  of  the 
cyst  and  consequent  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  diflicult,  or  is  even  im- 
possible, when  the  communication  between  the  meningocele  and  the  cranial  cavity 
(the  subdural  space)  is  obliterated;  but  then  in  this  case  removal  of  the  tumor  is  not 
associated  with  danger  of  any  sort. 

Besides  those  already  given,  the  only  q^sta  of  the  orbit  requiring  mention  are  those 
formed  by  entozoa  (cysticercus  and  echinococcus),  and  also  the  congenital  C3r8ts  of 
the  lower  lid  in  microphthalmus  (page  461),  blood  cysts  developing  from  extravasations 
of  blood. 

Pulsating  Exophthalmus. — Under  this  term  is  denoted  the  following  complex 
of  symptoms:  The  eye  is  protruded;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjimctiva  and  the 
hds,  and  often  of  the  siurounding  parts,  too,  are  dilated.  If  the  hand  is  placed  upon 
the  tumor,  distinct  pulsation  of  the  eyeball  itself  and  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  felt : 
and,  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  it,  blowing  murmurs  and  a  continuous  whirring  and  rumb- 
hng  sound  are  heard.  The  patient  also  hears  the  same  sounds;  he  has  a  constant 
rumbling  in  his  head,  as  if  he  were  standing  near  a  waterfall,  and  he  is  often  more 
disturbed  by  this  than  by  anything  else.  The  eye  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit 
with  the  hand.  A  special  feature  distinguishing  the  disease  is  the  fact  that  compres- 
sion of  the  carotid  of  the  same  side  as  the  exophthalmus  diminishes  both  the  pulsation 
and  the  sounds  or  causes  them  to  disappear  altogether.  The  visual  power  of  the  eye 
is  in  many  cases  abolished,  and  that,  as  the  ophthalmoscope  shows,  by  neuritis  of  the 
optic  nerve;  a  conspicuous  feature  that  is  brought  to  light  at  the  same  time  being 
the  enormous  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels.  At  times  there  are  violent  pain  in  the 
orbit  and  impairment  of  the  hearing. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  autopsies  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
this  complex  of  symptoms  is  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  resulting  from  rupture  oC 
the  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus  (cf.  Fig.  319).  Through  the  spot  where  this  rupture 
has  taken  place  the  blood  of  the  carotid  is  discharged  imder  a  high  pressure  into  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  which  empty  into  it,  so  that  these  veins  are  very 
greatly  dilated  and  are  set  pulsating.  The  rupture  of  the  carotid  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  traumatism,  and  particularly  by  severe  injuries  of  the  skull  with  fracture  of 
the  base;  rarely  a  spontaneous  rupture  occurs  from  degeneration  of  the  vessel  wall. 

In  rare  cases  the  aneurism  subsides  spontaneously;  otherwi^  it  persists,  and 
may  produce  death  with  cerebral  symptoms  or  by  hemorrhage  from  the  dilated  vessels. 
The  treatment  is  self-evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  carotid  is  compressed  upon  the  affected  side.  Hence  we  try  first  the  employment  of 
compression  by  digital  or  instrumental  pressure  upon  the  carotid  every  day  for  as  long  a 
time  as  can  be  borne.  If  this  procedure,  after  being  continued  for  some  time,  is  unsuc- 
cessful, ligation  of  the  carotid  is  indicated — an  operation  by  which  most  cases  are  cured. 
For  some  cases  a  suitable  procedure  is  direct  ligation  of  the  dilated  veins  in  the  orbit,  after 
access  to  them  has  been  secured  by  temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone  (see  §  167). 
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There  are  cases  of  intermiUerU  exophthalmnSf  which  appear  only  at  intervals,  and 
in  fact  mainly  when  the  head  is  depressed,  while  in  the  erect  position  scne  enoph- 
thalmus  may  be  present.  As  in  such  cases  the  exophthalmus  increases  when  pressure 
is  made  upon  the  jugUlar  vein,  and  as  sometimes  dilated  veins  are  visible  even  upon 
external  examination,  it  is  assumed  that  the  exophthalmus  is  caused  by  varicose  veins 
in  the  orbit,  which,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  what  occurs  in  pulsating  exoph- 
thalmus, are  not  in  communication  with  an  artery. 

Besides  tha  tumors  enumerated  above  the  following  have  been  observed  in  the 
.  orbit,  as  rarities:  Teratoma,  angioma  lipomatodes,  lymphangioma,  neuroma  simplex, 
Aneuroma  plexiforme,  cylindroma,  endothelioma,  psammoma,  enchondroma,  and  osteoma. 
^The  osteamata  start  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  most  often  from  the  frontal 
bone.  They  may,  however,  also  develop  in  one  of  the  cavities  adjoining  the  orbit, 
particularly  the  frontal  sinus,  and  enter  the  orbit  itself  afterward  through  erosion  of 
the  orbital  wall.  They  are  usually  sessile,  being  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  broad  base, 
but  rarely  are  pediculated,  in  which  case  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  necrose 
spontaneously  and  are  then  eliminated.  Most  osteomata  are  as  hard  as  ivory,  so  that 
chisel  and  saw  can  make  scarcely  any  impression  on  them  (exostosis  ebumea);  but 
there  are  also  osteomata  of  spongy  or  partly  cartilaginous  structure.  They  grow  very 
slowly,  and  in  time  displace  the  eye  from  the  orbit  and  destroy  the  sight  by  compressing 
the  optic  nerve.  For  this  reason  they  call  for  removal  by  operation,  which  because  of 
the  great  hardness  of  the  growth  is  often  very  difficult,  and,  moreover,  is  not  devoid 
of  danger,  since  in  its  performance  the  cranial  cavity  may  be  opened.  Hence  we  often 
abstain  from  taking  the  growth  out  radically,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  removing 
only  so  much  of  it  as  projects  into  the  orbit.  When  the  eye  has  been  pushed  out  of  the 
orbit  and  rendered  blind  by  a  large  osteoma,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  relieve  the  patient 
of  his  troubles  by  enucleating  the  useless  eye,  rather  than  expose  him  to  the  dangers 
of  an  extirpation  of  the  growth. 

Usually  bilateral  are  the  lymphomatous  tumors  of  the  orbit,  the  lymphomata  and 
lymphosarcomata,  the  leucsmic  and  pseudoleucaemic  tumors,  and  the  chloromata. 
An  enlargement  of  the  lachrymal  and  parotid  glands  on  both  sides  is  called  Mikvlicz^s 
disease.  Here,  too,  it  is  often  lymphomatous  tumors  that  are  present  but,  in  other  cases, 
chronic  inflammatory  processes  possibly  of  tuberculous  nature. 

Disease  of  the  Cavities  Adjoining  the  Orbit. — ^The  isux^ssory  cavities  of  the 
nose,  namely  the  maxillary  antrum,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  the  sphe- 
noid sinus,  may  implicate  in  their  diseases  the  orbit  and  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  disease  emanating  from  the  ethmoid  cells,  for  the  latter  are  separated 
from  the  orbit  only  by  the  thin  lamina  papyracea  which,  moreover,  sometimes  hjas  gaps 
in  it.  The  most  posterior  ethmoid  cell  not  infrequently  extends  into  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  then  comes  into  closer  relation  with  the  optic  nerve  because  it  now 
borders  on  the  optic  canal;  and  it  may  even  extend  so  far  beyond  the  median  line  that 
it  actually  adjoins  the  optic  canal  of  the  opposite  side.  Otherwise  the  wall  of  the  optic 
canal  is  formed  in  part  by  the  sphenoid  sinus  (Fig.  353,  vk).  Inflammatory  infec- 
tions of  the  above  named  cavities,  called  by  the  name  of  sinusitis  [or  more  properly 
sinuitis]  are  generally  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
This  may  be  either  a  catarrhal  inflammation  (coryza)  or  produced  by  infectious 
diseases,  whether  acute  (the  most  frequent  example  of  this  being  influenza)  or  chronic 
(tuberculosis,  syphilis).  Furthermore,  injuries,  new  growths,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
maxillary  antrum,  diseased  teeth  may  cause  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation  is 
associated  with  purulent  secretion  or  empyema,  (called  open  empyema  if  the  secretion 
can  escape  through  the  natural  orifice  of  the  cavity,  closed  empyema  if  the  ostium 
of  the  cavity  is  shut  off).  In  the  latter  case  the  secretion  accumulates  in  the  cavity 
and  distends  it;  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  at  first  are  purulent 
gradually  become  mucous  and  at  length  watery  (dropsy  of  the  cavity). 

Inflammation  of  the  accessory  cavities  often  produces  symptoms  which  are  very 
striking.  If  for  instance,  after  a  coryza  there  is  marked  frontal  headache  and  the 
forehead  above  the  eyebrows  is  sensitive  to  percussion,  or  the  skin  in  this  region  actually 
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becomes  somewhat  swollen,  we  should  at  once  think  of  an  inflammation  of  the  frontal 
sinus.  But  often  the  inflammation  of  the  accessory  cavities  nms  a  course  which  ii 
pretty  much  void  of  symptoms,  and  particularly  so  when  it  is  one  of  the  deep  seated 
cavities  that  is  concerned.  Hence  a  diagnosis  to  be  certain  always  requires  a  rhino- 
scopic  examination.  This  is  not  always  by  any  means  a  simple  matter,  and  often  can 
not  be  perfectly  performed  until  after  some  preliminary  operative  procedure  (removal 
of  some  portions  of  the  turbinal  bodies,  opening  of  the  wail  of  the  sinuses). 


[FiQ.  3^. — Horizontal  Section  thbouqh  thb  Right  Orbit. 

Adjoining  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit  and  separated  from  it  by  the  lamina  papyraoea  are  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  labyrinth  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  va  and  h».  Right  behind  this  is  the 
cavity  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  in  this  case  is  divided  into  two  segments  by  a  projecting;  ridge  of 
bone.  The  anterior  division,  vk,  adjoins  the  optic  canal  at  the  inner  side  of  tne  latter,  and  also  ex- 
tends beneath  it.  Over  the  posterior  division,  hk,  lies  the  hypophysis,  H,  which  fills  up  the  sella  tur- 
cica, and  upon  which  rests  the  chiasm,  which  in  this  preparation  has  been  removed  along  with  the 
brain.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  sygoma,  pf. 
are  two  lobes  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  lower  border  of  which  was  just  met  by  the  section.  Behind 
the  frontal  process  of  the  zygoma  in  the  temporal  fossa  is  the  cross  section  of  tne  temporal  muscle,  I, 
and  behind  this  the  cross  section  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  a,  succeeding  whicti  is  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull,  g.  At  the  internal  and  posterior  border  of  the  latter  the  tentorium  was  detached 
along  its  insertion  when  the  brain  was  taken  out.  Along  the  site  of  this  insertion  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
muscles  pass  through  the  dura,  the  furthest  forward  being  the  oculomotorius,  no,  while  the  trochleans. 
nt,  is  somewhat  further  back.  To  tlie  inner  side  of  the  latter  and  hence  within  the  posterior  foesa  of 
the  skull,  the  abducens,  na,  goes  down  into  the  dura.  Furthest  back  is  the  trunk  of  the  trigeminus, 
T,  passing  form  the  cranial  cavity  through  a  slit,  which  lies  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  pyramid  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium.  The  optic  nerve  where  it  passes  from  the  optic 
canal  into  the  cranial  cavity  has  been  cut  off  so  that  the  internal  carotid  which  lies  oeneath  it  is  visible. 

The  inflammation  of  the  cavities  may  at  any  stage  pass  over  to  the  orbit.  In  the 
CLCute  stage  an  orbital  cellulitis  (see  page  775)  most  frequently  develops.  With  marked 
headache  and  some  fever  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  swell  up,  the  eye  protrudes 
and  l^ecomes  less  movable,  and  frequently  there  is  added  a  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerv^e.  These  threatening  symptoms  soon  abate,  but 
the  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  or  the  inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may 
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remain  permanently.  A  rarer  sequel  of  such  accumulations  of  pus  in  the  accessory 
sinuses  is  suppuration  in  the  orbit  occurring  under  the  guise  either  of  a  subperiosteal 
abscess  or  of  a  retrobulbar  phlegmon  with  its  destructive  consequences. 

Chronic  empyemata  of  the  accessory  cavities  may  produce  sluggish  inflammations 
of  the  orbital  structures,  and,  since  such  empyemata  often  nm  their  course  without 
causing  any  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  sometimes  encoimters  great  difficulties,  as  an 
example  adduced  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows. 

Dropsy  of  the  accessory  cavities  is  not  so  apt  to  produce  inflammation  as  it  is 
to  cause  by  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  an  encroachment  on  the  orbit  and 
hence  a  displacement  of  the  eyeball.  Thus  in  dilatation  of  the  frontal  sinus  we  see 
the  frontal  bone  protruding  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  And  the  eyeball  displaced 
forward  and  downward.  In  distention  of  the  ethmoid  cells  we  get  a  protrusion  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  upon  which  we  can  feel  through  the  soft  parte  the  thin  lamina 
papyracea  crepitate  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Inflammation  of  the  sphenoid 
sinus  may  manifest  itself  early  in  its  course  by  disease  (inflammation  or  atrophy) 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

Dilatation  of  the  accessory  cavities  may  also  be  produced  by  new  growths  like 
pol3rpi,  osteomata,  or  malignant  neoplasms. 

As  long  as  the  communication  between  the  cavities  and  the  nose  is  open,  treat- 
ment is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  nose  (the  maxillary  antrum  is  often  opened  up  and 
treated  through  an  alveolus  of  one  of  the  teeth).  If  the  ostium  of  the  cavity  is  closed 
either  provision  must  be  made  for  a  permanent  escape  of  the  secretion  or  the  cavity 
must  be  obliterated. 

The  following  history  shows  on  what  points  the  diagnosis  can  be  constructed — 
a  diagnosis  upon  which  in  this  case  depended  the  proper  treatment  and  as  a  result 
of  this  the  prevention  of  blindness.  A  man  forty  years  of  age  had  become  blind  in  the 
right  eye.  The  ophthalmologist  who  treated  him  had  made  the  diagnosis  of  neuritis 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  spite  of  aU  therapeutic  measures  went  on  to  atrophy  with 
blindness.  Five  years  later  the  patient  consulted  me  because  he  had  noticed  for  a 
year  back  a  disturbance  of  sight  in  the  left  eye  which  had  been  hitherto  soimd.  During 
the  day  he  had  a  slight  glimmering  light  before  the  eye,  while  in  the  evening  he  saw 
perfectly  well.  At  the  same  time  there  was  slight  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  and 
now  and  then  attacks  of  left  sided  supra-orbital  neuralgia.  As  similar  pains  on  the  right 
side  had  preceded  the  blindness  of  the  right  eye  and  in  fact  sometimes  manifested 
itself  on  that  side  still,  the  patient  was  in  great  apprehension  that  now  he  was  going 
to  lose  the  left  eye  too.  The  patient  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  admitted  having 
only  a  slight  sensitiveness  of  the  left  supra-orbital  region  to  percussion.  The  left  eye 
appeared  normal  externally  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  also  had  normal  vision; 
but  by  careful  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  sinall  red  objects  a  very  minute 
central  scotoma  could  be  discovered,  in  the  confines  of  which  the  red  color  appeared 
to  be  less  saturated.  As  chronic  intoxication  with  tobacco  or  alcohol,  which  so  fre- 
quently produces  a  central  color  scotoma,  could  be  excluded  in  this  case,  a  retrobul- 
bar inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (see  page  588)  had  to  be  thought  of  as  the  probable 
cause.  Indicative  of  the  same  thing  was  the  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  conjectiu^  that  in  this  situation  there  was  a  sluggish  inflammatory  process 
which  was  being  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  A  process  of  this  sort  perhaps  had 
also  been  present  on  the  right  side  six  years  before  and  had  produced  the  blindness. 
What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  a  bilateral,  deep  seated,  sluggish  inflammation?  In 
any  case  it  could  be  of  but  slight  intensity.  Arguments  for  this  were  the  slight  degree 
of  the  pain,  the  slightness,  considering  the  long  duration  of  the  trouble,  of  the  injury 
to  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  above  aU  the  absence  of  an  exophthalmus.  Any  marked 
inflammation  of  the  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  would  be  associated  with  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  tissue  and  would  hence  produce  exophthalmus.  Since  this  was 
absent,  severe  inflammations  such  for  as  example  would  result  from  syphilitic  or  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  bones  or  from  new  growths  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  could  be 
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excluded.  So  by  exclusion  I  arrived  at  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a  chronic  in- 
flammation in  the  most  posterior  ethmoid  cells  or  in  the  sphenoid  sinus  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  permanent  hyperemia  or  slight  inflammatory  infiltration  in  its  vicinity, 
that  is,  in  the  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  or  in  the  optic  canal.  The  rhinologist,  Dr. 
Hajek,  who  was  called  in,  opened  the  most  posterior  ethmoid  cells  and  the  sphenoid 
sinus  on  the  left  side.  They  were  filled  with  a  mucous  membrane  which  had  under- 
gone very  great  degeneration  with  the  formation  of  polypi  and  which  upon  exami- 
nation showed  a  chronic  inflammatory  infiltration.  After  the  operation  the  pain  in 
the  orbit  and  the  neuralgic  attacks  gradually  ceased  and  the  central  scotoma  disap- 
peared all  except  a  slight  remnant. 

Of  this  history  which  is  interesting  from  a  rhinological  aspect  also,  I  will  empha- 
size only  those  details  which  are  important  with  regard  to  the  eye  lesion.  1.  In  the 
optic  canal  the  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  is  transformed  into  the  periosteiun  of 
the  bony  canal.  ITie  optic  nerve  therefore  in  this  situation  is  enveloped  only  by 
the  delicate  pial  sheath  which  in  most  places  is  applied  to  the  periostum  and  on  the 
upper  side  is  actually  adherent  to  it.  This  anatomical  relation  facilitates  the  direct 
transfer  of  inflanmmtion  from  the  cavities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  to  the  optic 
nerve  itself.  2.  This  inflammation  first  affects  the  pial  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  we 
should  therefore  expect  that  the  peripheral  bundles  of  nerves  which  are  next  to  this 
sheath  would  be  first  diseased.  These  bundles  supply  the  periphery  of  the  retina; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  on  the  contrary  the  center  of  the  retina  that  became  insensitive, 
for  there  was  a  central  scotoma.  This  proved  with  certainty  that  there  was  a  lesion  of 
the  papillo-macular  bundle  (see  page  580),  which  in  the  canalicular  segment  of  the 
nerve  occupies  just  the  middle  of  the  nerve  trunk,  i.  e.,  is  the  part  farthest  distant 
from  the  inflamed  sheath.  This  paradoxical  behavior  is  repeated  in  many  lesions 
affecting  the  optic  nerve  on  its  surface,  as  for  instance  when  a  neoplasm  begins  to  press 
on  the  nerve.  Quite  regularly  in  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  the  papillo-macular  bundle 
is  the  part  that  is  first  and  most  affected,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease 
certainly  has  its  main  seat  in  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves.  We  exf^n  this  fact  by  assum- 
ing that  the  fibers  of  this  bundle  are  particularly  vulnerable,  and  connect  this  vul- 
nerability with  its  especially  exquisite  and  delicate  function,  with  which  perhaps 
there  is  associated  a  correspondingly  delicate  anatomical  structure.  "The  more  deli- 
cate a  machine,  the  more  readily  it  is  destroyed.''  3.  The  lesion  of  this  bundle  can 
have  been  but  slight,  for  the  vision  was  still  normal;  if  we  had  simply  stopped  at  de- 
termining this,  we  should  not  have  discovered  the  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all. 
But  the  testing  of  the  visual  field  with  a  small  red  object  showed  in  the  center  a 
diminution  of  the  abihty  to  appreciate  red.  The  examination  of  the  eye  with  colors  ac- 
cordingly, affords  us  a  particularly  delicate  test  for  demonstrating  even  the  slightest 
impairment  of  sight.  4.  The  central  scotoma  made  itself  apparent  to  the  patient  by 
nyctalopia,  since  it  was  only  by  day  that  he  had  a  "glimmering  light"  before  his  eye, 
while  in  the  evening  he  thought  he  had  normal  sight.  When  the  patient  makes  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  therefore,* one  should  always  look  for  a  central  scotoma.  5.  The 
first  branch  of  the  trigeminus  nms  through  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the  superior  orbital 
fissure,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  close  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  may  react  imder  the  form  of  occasional  neuralgias 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sphenoid  sinus. 
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ANOMALIES  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 

The  eye  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  camera  obscura. 
This  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on  the  inside,  the  anterior  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  throws  upon  the  pos- 
terior wall  an  inverted  image  of  the  objects  that  may  chance  to  be  in 
front  of  the  camera.  In  the  human  eye  we  find  instead  of  the  convex 
lens  quite  a  number  of  refracting  surfaces  constituted  by  the  surfaces 
bounding  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  lens,  and  vitreous;  and  in  place  of  the  posterior  wall  is  found  the 
retina,  which  not  only  receives  the  image,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
perceives  it.  Hence  a  diminution  of  visual  power  may  be  produced  by 
two  different  causes:  either  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  defec- 
tive, so  that  a  sharp  image  is  not  thrown  upon  the  retina,  or  it  is  the 
retina  that  is  at  fault  in  that  it  is  not  sensitive  enough. 

In  order  to  throw  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retina  the  dioptric  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye  must  fulfill  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  re- 
fracting media  must  be  perfectly  transparent.  Hence  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  lens,  etc.,  make  distinct  vision  impossible.  The  second  condi- 
tion is,  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  media  should  be  such  that  they 
project  an  image  of  external  objects  which  is  both  perfectly  distinct 
and  also  lies  precisely  upon  the  retina.  The  variations  from  this  rule 
we  designate  as  errors  of  optical  adjustment  or  as  errors  of  refraction 
and  accommodation.  The  theory  of  these  errors,  as  we  see  it  presented 
to  us  to-day,  forming  a  harmonious,  well-compacted  whole,  is  chiefly 
Donders's  work.  It  is  the  exact€st  portion  of  ophthalmology,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  medicine,  for  it  is  based  directly  upon  the  application  of 
physical  and  mathematical  laws  to  the  eye.  These  laws,  therefore,  as 
far  as  they  will  require  consideration  here,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
known  in  advance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  THEORY  OF  GLASSES. 

136.  The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  its  principal  focus.  Under  the  latter  name  is  denoted  that  point  at 
which  rays  are  united  which  come  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  hence 
are  parallel  when  they  strike  the  lens. 

In  convex  lenses  which  render  parallel  rays  convergent,  the  princi- 
pal focus  (F,  Fig.  354A)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the 
rays  fall.  Here  all  the  parallel  rays  are  collected  (hence  "collecting" 
lens).  If  the  rays  emanate  from  a  point,  they  will  also  be  united  into  a 
single  point,  but  if  the  object  that  emits  the  rays  has  an  extension  in 
space,  they  are  united  into  a  diminished,  inverted  image  of  the  object. 
This  image  is  real — i.  e.,  formed  by  an  actual  union  of  the  rays  at  this 
spot.  Just  as  rays  falling  upon  the  lens  in  a  parallel  direction  ultimately 
reach  the  principal  focus,  F,  so  also  rays  which  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  F,  and  impinge  upon  the  lens,  will  emerge  from  the  latter  in 
a  parallel  direction. 

Concede  lenses  so  refract  the  rays  which  impinge  upon  them  in  a 
parallel  direction  that  the  latter  become  divergent  when  they  emerge; 
hence  the  name  "dispersing"  lenses  (Fig.  354  B).  These  rays  never 
come  together,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diverge  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other.  Hence  an  actual  (real)  focus — i.  e.,  point  of  union  of  the 
rays — does  not  exist  in  this  case.  But  if  an  observer  is  stationed  behind 
the  lens— e.  g.,  at  a — and  receives  the  diverging  rays  upon  his  eye,  he 
gets  the  same  impression  as  if  these  rays  came  from  a  point  situated  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  lens,  a  point  located  at  F,  where  the  rays  would 
meet  if  prolonged  backward.  The  observer  accordingly  believes  that  he 
does  see  at  this  point  the  image  of  the  object,  which  emits  parallel  rays, 
although  there  is  no  image  in  reality  present  at  this  spot,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  image  formed  at  any  spot  whatever.  This  apparent  image 
is  called  virtual  (formed  at  the  virtual  focus),  and  lies  upon  the  same 
side  as  that  from  which  the  rays  come  to  the  lens.  Here,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  convex  lenses,  the  law  holds  good  that  the  path  of  the  rays 
is  the  same  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  If  rays  impinge  upon  the 
lens  from  its  posterior  aspect  (a)  with  a  convergence  such  that  they  are 
directed  toward  F,  they  will  be  parallel  upon  their  emergence  from  the 
lens  at  its  anterior  aspect. 
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The  distance  between  the  principal  focus,  F,  and  the  optical  center 
h,  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance.  In  convex  lenses  this  lies  upon 
the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the  rays  impinge;  it  is  known  as 
positive  focal  distance,  and  convex  lenses  are  hence  given  the  sign  +. 
The  converse  is  true  of  concave  lenses,  whose  negative  focal  distance  is 
denoted  by  the  sign  — .  The  refraction  of  rays  by  a  lens  is  greater, 
caeteris  paribus,  the  more  curved  its  surface  is — that  is,  the  shorter  its 
radius  of  curvature. 


Fio.  354  A. — Union  of  Parallel  Rays,  refracted  bt  a  Convex  Lens. 


The  numeration  of  lenses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  their 
refractive  power,  is  based  upon  their  principal  focal  distance,  for,  the 
more  strongly  the  rays  are  refracted,  the  closer  their  point  of  union 
<;omes  to  the  lens,  and  the  shorter,  therefore,  is  their  principal  focal 
distance.  The  latter  accordingly  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  refract- 
ing power  of  the  lens,  and  can  hence  be  utilized  as  a  measure  for  it.  A 
principal  focal  distance  of  1  metre  is  assumed  as  unity,  and  the  lens 


FiQ.  354  B. — Dispersion  of  Parallel  Rats  by  a  Concave  Lens. 

which  has  this  principal  focal  distance  is  called  a  metre  lens,  and  its 
refractive  power  a  dioptry  (D)..  If  2  metre  lenses  are  placed  in  apposi- 
tion, twice  the  refractive  power  is  obtained,  namely,  2  dioptries  (2  D). 
The  principal  focal  distance  is  now  one  half  that  of  the  former  lens — 
i.  e.,  J  metre  =  50  cm.  Instead  of  placing  2  metre  lenses  in  apposition, 
we  may  grind  a  lens  whose  curvature  is  twice  as  great  (or  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  half  as  large)  as  that  of  the  single  metre  lens.  We  thus 
get  a  lens  of  a  2-dioptry  refracting  power  and  a  principal  focal  distance 
of  50  cm.  In  analogous  fashion  a  lens  of  4  D  would  have  one  fourth  the 
focal  distance  of  the  metre  lens — i.  e.,  100  cm.  ^  4  =  25  cm.  A  lens 
of  A  D  refractive  power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  focal  distance  of   100 
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cm.  -5-  i  =  200  cm.  The  focal  distance  of  a  lens  of  n  D  is  thus  100 
cm.  -$-  n.  The  trial  cases  ordinarily  employed  for  examining  the  eye 
contain  lenses  from  0.25  D  [or  0.12  D]  up  to  20  D. 

137.  The  lenses  so  far  considered  have  been  biconvex  and  bicon- 
cave. In  addition  to  these  plano-convex  (Fig.  355  A)  and  plano-concave 
(Fig.  355  B)  lenses  are  employed,  the  refracting  power  of  which  is  one 
half  of  that  possessed  by  doubly  curved  lenses  having  the  same  surface 
curvature.  There  are  also  lenses  one  surface  of  which  is  convex, 
the  other  concave.  If  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces 
is  the  same,  so  that  they  are  parallel  with  each  other,  the  glass 
acts  like  a  plane  glass.  This  is  the  case  in  the  coquille  or  curved 
protective  glasses.  Such  lenses  have  refracting  power  only  when  the 
curvature  of  one  surface  surpasses  that  of  the  other  (meniscus).  If  the 
convex  bulges  more  than  the  concave  surface,  the  lens  acts  as  a  convex 
lens  (positive  meniscus,  Fig.  355  C).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  concave 
is  more  strongly  curved  than  the  convex  side,  the  combination  acts  as  a 


B  C  D  E 


PiQ.  355. — A,  pUno-convex  lens;   B,  plano-ooncave  lens;   C,  positive  meniscus;   D,  negative 
cus;  E,  convex  cylindrical  lens;  F,  concave  cylindrical  lens. 
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concave  lens  (negative  meniscus,  Fig.  355  D).  Menisci  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  lenses  that  we  see  as  distinctly  when  looking 
through  the  marginal  portion  of  the  glasses  as  when  looking  through 
their  center,  while  ordinary  lenses  give  distorted  images  when  we  look 
through  their  marginal  portion.  Hence,  menisci  are  also  called  peri- 
scopic  ^  glasses.  They  are,  however,  only  suited  for  weak  glasses,  since 
the  higher  numbers  of  menisci  are  too  heavy.^ 

Besides  the  lenses  just  given,  which  are  called  collectively  spherical 
lenses,  there  are  also  cylindrical  lenses.  If  we  imagine  a  segment  cut 
out  of  a  cylinder  (Fig.  356),  this  segment  forms  a  convex  cylindrical 
lens  (Fig.  355  E).  Rays  which  impinge  on  such  a  lens  in  a  plane  that 
passes  through  the  axis,  aay  of  the  lens,  suffer  no  deviation.  Rays,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  (corre- 
sponding to  bbb)  undergo  the  maximum  refraction — i.  e.  that  which 
would  correspond  to  the  curvature  of  the  cylindrical  surface.    The  same 

'  From  ir«pt,  about,  and  aKontiv,  to  see. 

^  [Certain  lenses  in  the  form  of  menisci  are  ground  with  a  toric,  instead  of  a  spherical  surface.    A 
ioric  surface  is  one  generated  by  rotating  a  circle  about  some  point  other  than  its  center. — D.] 
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thing  is  true  of  concave  cylindrical  lenses  (Fig.  355  F),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  mold  of  the  positive  cylinder. 

Since  cylindrical  lenses  refract  unequally  the  rays  impinging  upon 
them  in  different  meridians,  they  are  calculated  to  compensate  for  a 
difference  in  refractivity  existing  in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye; 
they  serve,  accordingly,  to  correct  regular  astigmatism. 

Prisms  are  employed  for  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with  lenses. 
The  number  engraved  upon  prisms  indicates  their  refracting  angle* ;  the 
deflection  which  the  rajrs  undergo  amounts  in  the  case  of  weak  prisms 
to  one-half  this  angle.  Prisms  find  their  chief  application  in  disturbances 
of  equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Protective  glasses  for  shielding  the  eyes  against 
light  are  made  of  various  shades  of  blue  or  gray 
glass  (London  smoke).  The  coquille-shaped,  curved 
glasses  are  the  best,  since  they  also  moderate  a 
part  of  the  light  that  comes  in  from  the  side.  For 
protective  glasses  [euphos,  etc.]  against  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  see  page  25;  for  workmen's  glasses, 
see  page  52. 

Stenopceic^  spectacles  consist  of  a  blackened 
disk  of  metal,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  round  hole 
or  a  narrow  slit.  They  are  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  corneal  opacities.  They 
are  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  a  part  of  the 
pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  is  clear,  while  another 
part  is  occupied  by  a  semitransparent  spot  of  cloud- 
iness, which  by  diffusing  the  light  causes  confused  vision.  If  the  disk  is 
held  before  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  aperture  lies  in  front  of  the 
transparent  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  latter  alone  is  used  for  seeing,  and 
the  opacity  which  causes  the  confusion  is  excluded.  Since  a  man  has 
only  a  very  small  field  of  vision  in  looking  through  such  an  aperture, 
and  since,  moreover,  he  can  not  move  his  eye  about  behind  it,  stenopseic 
spectacles  are  not  suited  for  going  about,  but  they  often  enable  the 
patient  (who  can  best  manage  them  by  holding  them  in  his  hand)  to 
read  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 

Old  System  op  Numbering  Lenses. — In  times  gone  by  lenses  were  not  num- 
bered according  to  the  metric  system,  but  according  to  the  inch  system,  and  even  at 
present  most  opticians  sell  lenses  of  this  sort.  The  unit  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  old  system  of  numbering  was  a  lens  of  1-inch  focal  distance.  A  lens  of  10  inches 
focal  distance  has  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  1-inch  lens,  and  hence 
is  denoted  by  the  figure  ^;  for  the  same  reason  a  lens  of  30  inches  focal  distance  is 
called  a  ^V  lens,  and  so  on.     The  refractive  power  of  the  glass  is  thus  expressed  by 

'[Prisms  are  often  and  much  better  numbered  by  their  deflecting  power  meanured  in  oentrads  or 
prism-dioptries.  A  cerUrad  (denoted  by  the  sign  V)  is  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  arc  which  is  equal 
m  length  to  the  radius  (i.  e.,  i*  a  deflection  of  0.57°).  A  prigm-dioptry  (aenoted  by  the  sign  A)  is  an 
angle  whose  tangent  is  0.01,  i.  «^..  corresponds  to  a  deflection  of  1  cm.  at  1  metre.  The  terms,  however, 
are  practically  interchangeable,  since  a  prism  of  n  centrads  and  one  of  n  prism  dioptries  are  both 
almost  precisely  equivalent  to  a  prism  of  n°  refracting  angle. — D.] 
*From  oT€Ko«,  narrow,  and  oinj,  peep-hole. 


Fio.  356. — The  Convex 
Ctlinorical  Lens  Con- 
sidered AB  A  Segment 
of  a  Cylinder. 
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a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  the  {Principal  focal  distance,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  the  refractive  power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance.  Upon  the  lenses 
themselves  are  engraved  not  the  fractions  but  their  denominators — ^i.  e.,  the  focal 
distances.  The  numbers  contained  in  the  old  cases  of  glasses  run  ordinarily  from  the 
weakest  glass,  No.  80,  up  to  No.  2,  or  IJ.  To  speak  precisely,  these  nxmibers  do  not 
give  the  focal  distances  of  the  glasses,  but  their  radii  of  curvature.  The  optician  does 
not  grind  lenses  of  a  certain  refractive  power,  but  lenses  of  a  certain  curvature — cor- 
responding to  the  curvature  of  his  grinding  tool — and  marks  the  radius  of  curvature 
upon  the  glass  as  its  number.  And,  in  fact,  if  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  is 
1.5,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  biconvex  or  biconcave  lens  is  equal  to  its  fo^  dis- 
tance. But  as  the  glass  used  for  lenses  almost  always  has  a  higher  index  of  refraction 
than  this,  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  is  ordinarily  somewhat  less  than  the  number 
engraved  upon  the  glass.  In  practice  this  small  difference  can  be  neglected,  and  it 
therefore  was  an  important  advantage  which  the  old  system  of  numbering  glasses 
had  to  offer,  that  from  the  number  of  the  glass  one  knew  at  once  its  focal  distance, 
and  did  not  have  to  calculate  it,  as  with  the  metric  system.  To  compensate  for  this, 
the  old  system  of  numbering  had  so  many  disadvantages  that  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  up.  The  refractive  power  of  the  lens  was  expressed  by  fractions,  which 
made  the  work  of  calculating  the  value  of  lenses  rather  complicated.  The  very  imit 
of  the  syBtem — ^namely,  the  inch — ^varied  in  magnitude  in  the  different  coimtries, 
so  that  a  No.  10  glass  bought  in  Paris  had  a  different  focal  distance  from  that  of  one 
of  the  same  number  which  had  been  made  in  London  or  in  Vienna.  And  anyhow, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inch  everywhere  is  bound  to  drop  into  oblivion.  So  when  Nagel, 
in  1866,  first  proposed  the  metre  lens  as  the  imit  of  a  new  system  of  numeration,  his 
idea  soon  found  acceptance,  and  finally  also  passed  into  practical  use,  after  an  inter- 
national commission  appointed  for  thLs  purpose,  upon  the  motion  of  Monoyer,  had 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  of  designating  glasses. 

The  conversion  of  the  numbers  of  one  system  into  those  of  the  other  is  very  simple. 
The  metre  measures  from  37  to  39  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the  inch  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  If  we  are  not  concerned  in  making  a  precise  estimate,  we  may,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  the  calculation  in  our  heads,  reg£trd  the  metre  as  about  40 
inches  (the  more  so  as  the  old  No.  40,  owing  to  the  somewhat  high  refractivity  of  the 
glass — see  supra — ^had  generally  a  focal  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  40  inches). 
A  glass  of  40  inches  focal  distance  (^  glass)  is  therefore  about  a  dioptry.  A  No.  10 
glass  (t^) — ^i.  e.,  of  10  inches  focal  distance — ^has  one  fourth  the  focal  distance  of  a 
No.  40  glass,  and  is  therefore  four  times  as  strong  as  the  latter;  it  is  accordingly  4 
dioptrics.  Hence,  we  get  at  the  value  of  the  old  number  in  dioptrics  if  we  divide  40 
by  the  old  number.  The  conversion  of  the  new  numbers  into  the  old  is  done  in  a  simi- 
lar way;  e.  g.,  a  glass  of  5  D  has  one  fifth  the  focal  distance  of  1  D.  The  latter  is  about 
40  inches;  a  glass  of  5  D,  therefore,  has  a  focal  distance  of  40 H- 5  =  8  inches.  Hence, 
the  old  number  is  converted  into  the  new,  or  the  new  into  the  old,  by  dividing  40  by 
the  given  number,  when  the  number  in  the  other  system  is  then  at  once  obtained. 

The  problem  very  often  confronts  the  physician  of  determining  the  strength  of 
a  glass  which  the  patient  brings  along  with  him.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  no  great 
precision  is  required,  we  may  employ  the  following  methods  for  determining  the  strength 
of  a  lens: 

1.  Direct  measurement  of  the  focal  distance.  We  station  ourselves  with  the  glass 
— supposing  it  to  be  a  strong  convex  glass — close  to  the  wall  of  a  room  which  is  situated 
opposite  the  window,  and  throw  with  the  glass  an  image  of  the  window  [or,  better, 
of  some  outside  distant  object]  upon  the  wall.  Then  we  measure  that  distance  of  the 
glass  from  the  wall  at  which  the  image  is  the  sharpest.  This  distance  gives  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  glass  directly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  distance  to  be  20  centi- 
metres; then  the  nmnber  of  the  glass  would  be  100  -r-  20  =  5  D.  In  doing  this  the  not 
quite  proper  assumption  is  made  that  the  window  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
glass,  since  the  principal  focus  is  the  point  of  union  of  rays  that  are  parallel — ^i.  e., 
come  from  an  infinite  distance — ^when  they  impinge  from  the  lens.    But  this  error  is 
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negligible  when  the  window  is  distant  not  lees  than  6  metres  from  the  wall.  At  smaller 
distances  this  procedure,  however,  is  not  applicable.  Moreover,  it  can  not  be  used  for 
weak  convex  glasses,  which  do  not  afford  a  sufficiently  distinct  image;  nor  for  con- 
cave glasses,  which  do  not  produce  a  real  image  at  all.  For  these  two  cases  we  must 
add  to  the  glass  to  be  tested  a  strong  convex  lens  of  known  focal  distance  and  deter- 
mine the  focal  distance  of  the  two  together.  Then  from  the  number  of  dioptriee  corre- 
sponding to  the  combined  focal  distance  must  be  subtracted  the  number  of  dioptriea 
added.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  found  that  a  certain  glass  combined  with 
a  lens  of  +  10  D  throws  a  distinct  image  upon  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  14  cm.  A  focal 
distance  of  14  cm.  corresponds  to  7  D,  for  100  -5-14  =  7.  Since  the  auxiliary  glass  was 
one  of  10  D,  the  glass  which  is  being  determined  must  be  7  — 10  D  =  — 3D.  It  is 
therefore  a  concave  glass  having  a  refracting  power  of  3  D. 

2.  If  we  have  a  case  of  glasses  at  our  disposal,  we  determine  the  refractive  power 
of  a  lens  most  speedily  by  placing  lenses  of  the  contrary  sign  before  it  until  we  have 
found  a  lens  which  completely  neutralizes  the  first  one.  So  if  we  had  to  search  for 
the  nxunber  of  a  concave  lens  we  would  keep  adding  to  it  stronger  and  stronger  con- 
vex lenses  until  the  combined  action  of  both  lenses  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  plane  glass. 
This  is  the  case  when  vision  through  the  combination  is  the  same  as  with  the  naked 


Fig.  367. 

A,  Franklin  glass,  B  and  C,  bifocal  slass  for  an  old  hypermetrope,  who  no  longer  has  any  acoomxnoda- 
tidn  and  hence  needs  Tor  near  work  a  glass  3  D  stronger  than  for  distance. 


eye.  A  still  more  certain  way  of  deciding  this  question  is  by  parallactic  displacement. 
If  we  look  at  a  distant  object  through  a  concave  glass  and  then  move  the  glass  to  and 
fro  before  the  eye,  the  object  executes  an  apparent  movement  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  glass  does;  but  if  we  look  through  a  convex  glass,  the  apparent  movement  of 
the  object  takes  place  in  the  contrary  direction.  Hence,  as  long  as  one  of  the  two 
superimposed  glasses  is  in  excess  of  the  other,  we  get  a  parallactic  displacement  in  one 
direction  or  the  other — a  displacement  which  disappears  the  moment  we  combine  two 
perfectly  equivalent  glasses  of  different  sign. 

The  general  practitioner  who  does  not  care  to  buy  a  complete  trial  case  can  get 
along  with  one  having  a  smaller  number  of  glasses  (10  to  12  convex  and  as  many  con- 
cave), as  by  their  combination  he  can  produce  the  other  numbers. 

The  effect  of  the  glasses  depends  not  only  upon  their  refractive  power,  but  also 
upon  their  distance  from  the  eye.  Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  concave  glasses 
is  weakened  and  of  convex  glasses  is  strengthened  the  farther  they  are  held  from  the 
apex  of  the  cornea.  [This  is  true  for  distance  glasses,  both  convex  and  concave.  It 
is  also  true  of  concave,  but  not  of  convex  reading  glasses.  Whether  the  effect  of  the 
latter  is  increased  or  is  diminished  by  carrying  them  off  from  the  eye  depends  partly 
on  the  strength  of  the  glass,  partly  on  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at.  The  fact 
that  the  effect  of  glasses  is  altered  by  carrying  them  away  from  the  eve  is  of  importance 
in  estimating  the  refraction  by  the  direct  method  (see  page  95) .  Unless  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  held  at  the  proper  distance  (about  half  an  inch")  from  the. patient's  cornea 
the  estimate  will  be  faulty. — D.] 
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The  stronger  the  g^ass  the  greater  the  influence  which  its  distance  from  the  eye 
exerts.  For  this  reason  the  intervals  between  the  separate  numbers  are  not  required 
to  be  so  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  glasses  as  in  the  weaker  ones,  since  the 
effect  of  the  former  can  be  readily  increased  or  weakened  by  slight  alterations  in  its 
distance.  This  change  of  strength  from  change  of  distance  is  mainly  of  advantage 
to  those  that  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract,  who  possess  no  power  of  accom- 
modation, and  hence  with  their  strong  convex  glasses  can  never  have  their  sight  ad- 
justed except  for  one  definite  distance.  By  slightly  displacing  the  glass  they  so  far 
help  matters  that  with  the  same  glass  they  can  see  sometimes  a  little  closer  to  them, 
sometimes  a  little  farther  off. 

In  preschbmg  glasses  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  the  centers  of  the  glasses 
separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  person  wearing  the  glasses, 
otherwise  he  would  be  looking  through  the  edges  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  the  images 
are  less  distinct,  and,  moreover,  the  glasses  then  act  Uke  weak  prisms.  [In  reading,  the 
visual  lines  are  converged  and  directed  downward.  Hence  in  a  reading  glass  the  centers 
of  the  lenses  should  be  approximated  3  mm.  aad  dropped  3  mm.,  and  the  lenses  them- 
selves should  be  tilted  forward  about  10°,  so  that  the  visual  lines  shall  strike  them 
perpendicularly  and  in  their  centers.  Even  for  distance  glasses  this  is  advisable,  since 
most  of  our  seeing  is  done  somewhat  below  the  horizontal  plane. 

Many  prefer  meniscus  and  especially  toric  glasses,  because  they  give  a  somewhat 
larger  field  of  distinct  vision.  But  in  the  case  of  strong  convex  lenses  of  this  type,  the 
centers,  owing  to  the  concavo-convex  form,  are  thrown  so  far  from  the  eye  as  often  to 
make  the  glasses  appreciably  too  strong  (see  page  798). — D.] 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  person  needs  glasses  both  for  distant  and  near 
vision,  but  of  a  different  strength.  This  is  especially  true  of  presbyopes.  The  glass 
for  near  work  in  those  who  wear  concave  glasses  must  be  less  concave  or  actually  be 
convex,  in  those  who  wear  convex  glasses  must  be  more  convex  than  the  distance 
glass.  Hence  in  order  to  avoid  changing  the  glasses  constantly,  spectacles  have  been 
constructed  which  have  a  stronger  refractive  power  in  the  lower  part  than  in  the  upper. 
The  first  person  to  make  such  a  glass  was  Franklin  who  constructed  it  for  his  own  use 
by  joining  together  two  half  lenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  in  contact  along  a 
horizontal  line  (Fig.  357  A).  Since  the  horizontaJ  dividing  Une  causes  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  such  glasses  are  now  so  constructed 
that  the  frame  contains  the  glass  designed  for  the  distance,  and  upon  the  lower  part 
of  this  is  cemented  a  [paster  or]  small  semilunar  convex  lens  (bifocal  glass,  Fig.  357, 
B  and  C).  In  near  vision,  in  which  the  visual  plane  is  depressed,  the  eye  looks  through 
this  part  of  the  glass,  while  for  distant  vision  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  is  used.  [In- 
stead of  cementing  the  segment  upon  the  distance  glass,  it  may  be  fused  or  ground  into 
the  latter  (fused  bifocal,  kryptok).— D.] 

The  only  advantage  that  glassos  made  of  rock-crystal,  which  are  much  dearer 
than  those  ground  from  glass,  have  over  the  latter  is  that  on  account  of  their  superior 
hardness  they  are  less  easily  scratched — an  advantage,  however,  which  is  of  conse- 
quence only  in  convex  lenses. 

[Strength  op  Otunders: — The  indicated  strength  of  a  cylinder  is  the  refractive 
power  of  the  strongest  refracting  meridian,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  Thus  a  cylinder  of  +2  D  is  one  in  which  this  meridian  has  the  same  refractive 
power  as  a  H-2  D  spherical  lens.  The  axis,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  refractive  power; 
i.  e.,  in  the  plane  of  its  axis  the  cylinder  acts  like  plane  glass. 

Axis  op  Cylinders: — According  to  the  notation  prevailing  in  this  country  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  indicated  by  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizontal,  the  angles  being  numbered  continuously  from  0°,  which  is  situated  at  the 
left  side  of  either  eye  (nasal  side  of  the  right  eye,  temporal  side  of  the  left  eye),  round 
to  180°  at  the  right  side  of  the  eye.    This  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  358  A. 

According  to  another  system  the  vertical  meridian  is  indicated  by  0°  or  y,  and 
from  this  point  the  angles  are  numbered  on  either  side  to  90®  (or  H),  which  is  the  hori- 
lontal,  those  angles  on  the  temporal  side  being  indicated  by  /,  those  on  the  nasal  side 
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by  n.  This  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  358  B.  A  third  system  recommended  by  the 
International  Ophthalmological  Ck>ngress  of  1909,  is  shown  in  Fig.  358  C.  The  angles 
are  numbered  in  each  eye  from  0°  at  the  nasal  to  180°  at  the  temporal  side. 

These  systems  are  also  employed  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  prism 
— e.  g.,  prism  1°,  apex  at  75°,  indicates  a  priism  of  1°  refracting  angle  with  its  apex 
turned  to  the  left  15°  from  the  vertical. 

Combination  of  Glasses: — 1.  Two  spheres  of  the  same  sign  make  a  sphere  equal 
to  their  sum;   e.  g.,— 3.00  sph.C  — 2.00  8ph.  =  —  5.00  sph. 

2.  Two  spheres  Of  opposite  signs  make  one  sphere  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
two;    e.  g.,— 3.00  sph.  C  +  4.00  sph.  =  +.1.00  sph. 

3.  The  above  rules  apply  to  cylinders  when  both  have  the  same  axis;  e.  g.,-f-1.00 
cyl.  axis  90°  C  +  2.00  cyl.  axis  90°  =  +  3.00  cyl.  axis  90°;  and  -f  1.00  cyl.  axis  90°  C  — 
2.50  cyl   axis  90°=  —1.50  cyl.  axis  90°. 

4.  Two  cylinders  of  the  same  sign  and  same  maximum  strength  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  make  a  sphere  of  the  same  sign  and  same  strength;  i.  e.,4-  2.00  cyl. 
axis  90°  C  +  2.00  cyl.  axis  180°=  +2.00  sph. 

5.  A  cylinder  by  the  addition  of  a  sphere  of  equal  strength  and  opposite  sign 
is  converted  into  a  cylinder  of  opposite  sign  and  with  its  axis  at  right  angles;  i.  e., 
+  1.00  cyl.  axis  90°  C  — 100  sph.  =  —- 1.00  cyl.  axis  180°. 

6.  Two  cylinders,  of  which  one  (a)  is  plus,  the  other  (6)  is  minus,  when  crossed 
at  right  angles,  make  either  a  plus  sphere  equal  in  strength  to  a  and  combined  with  a 
minus  cylinder  equal  in  strength  to  a +6  and  having  the  axis  of  6;  or  they  make  a  minus 
sphere  equal  in  strength  to  b  and  combined  with  a  plus  cylinder  equal  in  strength  to  a+& 
and  having  the  axis  of  a.  Thus  +  2.00  cyl.  axis  90°  C  —  3.00  cyl.  axis  180°  =  either 
4-  2.00  sph.  O  —  5.00  cyl.  axis  180°  or=  —3.00  sph.  C  +  5.00  cyl.  axis  90°.— D.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 
OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NORMAL  EYE. 

(a)  Refraction. 

138.  By  the  refraction  of  the  eye  we  mean  its  optical  adjustmeni  when 
in  the  state  of  rest — i.  e,,  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  effort.  The 
optical  adjustment  of  the  normal  eye  is  correct,  i.  e.,  parallel  rays  im- 
pinging upon  the  cornea  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  image  upon  the 
retina.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  situated  at  the  principal  focal  distance 
of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  thus  constitutes  its  focal  plane. 
Such  a  refractive  condition  is  called  emmetropia,^  E  (Bonders). 

In  order  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  we  must  know  precisely  the  curvature  of  the  refracting 
sxu-faces,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  index  of  refraction  C(f 
the  individual  refracting  media.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  by 
a  complicated  calculation  find  the  path  of  the  rays  from  one  refracting 
surface  to  the  other  and  ultimately  to  the  retina.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  calculation  for  practical  purposes,  Bonders  has  devised  a  simplified 
schematic  model,  the  reduced  or  schematic  eye  (Fig.  359  A).  This  has  an 
axial  length  of  20  mm.  {h  b)  and  consists  of  a  single  refracting  substance, 
which  has  an  index  of  refraction  of  1,  and  the  anterior  smface  of  which 
has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  5  mm.  Hence,  the  center  of.  curvature  (A;) 
lies  5  mm.  behind  the  refracting  surface  and  15  mm.  in  front  of  the  retina, 
which  is  at  a  distance  from  the  former  equal  to  the  principal  focal  distance 
of  the  eye  (20  mm.).  Since  there  is  only  one  refracting  surface,  its  center 
of  curvature  coincides  with  its  nodal  point  (nodal  point  of  the  eye) — i.  e., 
with  the  point  having  this  property  that  all  rays  passing  through  it 
("principal  rays")  undergo  no  refraction. 

This  schematic  eye  varies  very  essentially  from  the  normal  human 
eye,  the  principal  focal  distance  of  which  (axial  length)  amounts  to 
about  24  mm.  while  that  of  the  schematic  eye  is  assumed  to  be  only 
20  mm.  Moreover,  since  the  lens  is  left  out  of  the  latter,  we  must,  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  refractive  power,  make  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  anterior  refracting  surface  correspondingly  smaller  (5  mm.  as  opposed 
to  7.5  mm.,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  the  corneal  radius).  However, 
calculations  in  regard  to  the  size  of  retinal  images,  of  diffusion  circles, 
etc.,  which  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  schematic  eye,  give  results 
which  approximate  very  closely  to  those  found  for  the  real  eye.  Hence, 
for  practical  purposes  the  schematic  eye  can  without  hesitation  be  made 
the  basis  of  calculation. 

1  From  cfificrpof,  in  due  measure,  and  w<^,  sight. 
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The  calculation  which  the  ophthalmic  practitioner  has  most  fre- 
quently to  make  concerns  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  a  given  ob- 
ject. To  do  this  the  size  of  the  object  and  its  distance  from  the  eye 
must  be  known.  We  find  the  retinal  image  of  an  object  by  drawing  from 
the  terminal  points,  o,  Oi  (Fig.  359  A),  of  the  latter  the  principal  rays 
through  the  nodal  point,  k,  to  the  retina,  which  they  meet  in  6  and  &i. 
Accordingly,  b  b^  is  the  retinal  image  of  the  object  o  o,.  The  triangles 
o  o^k    and    b  b^  k  are  similar;    hence,  b  b^:   o  o^  =  b  k:  ok,   and   so 

bb^  =  — - — r — •     If  we  call  the  size  of  the  image  (b  bi)    B,  that  of  the 

0  iC 

object  (o  Oj)    0,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  (o  k)  from  the  eye  E,  then 

B  = =, -'     The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  therefore  directly 

E 

proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 


Fig.  350  A.— Rbd^ced  (Schematic)  Etb  op  Dondbbs. 


distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.    E.  g.,  a  rod  1  metre  high  placed  at 

a  distance  of  15  metres  from  the  eye  would  give  a  retinal  image  whose 

,  .     J     _       1,000  mm.  X  15  mm.  rpu-       j  -r  •      ^  j 

altitude  B=     — 71,-^r;^ =  1  mm.    This  rod,  if  approximated 

15,000  mm. 

to  one  third  of  the  distance — i.  e.,  5  metres — would  give  a  retinal  image 

of  — '- =  3  mm.  or  three  times  as  great  as  before.    This 

5,000  mm. 

sort  of  calculation  is  often  applied  in  order  to  discover  the  size  of  a 
diseased  area  of  the  retina,  corresponding  to  which  is  a  scotoma  in  the 
visual  field,  whose  size  can  be  determined,  by  examination.  The  sco- 
toma is  then  regarded  as  the  object  for  which  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image  is  calculated. 

(6)  Visual  Acuity. 

139.  The  smaller  the  objects  that  an  eye  can  distinguish  or  the 
greater  the  distance  at  which  it  can  distinguish  an  object  of  given  size, 
the  greater  is  the  acuity  of  vision  that  it  possesses.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  eye  is  able  just  to  distinguish  the  object  ab  (Fig.  359  B) 
at  the  distance   ak.    Another,  better  eye  still  distinguishes  the  object 
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when  it  is  carried  twice  as  far  off,  to  the  distance  04  k.  The  size  of  the 
retinal  image  a  p^  is  in  this  case  reduced  to  half  of  that  in  the  former 
(a  §i) — that  is,  the  visual  acuity  of  the  second  eye  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  first.  Instead  of  carrying  the  object  a  b  twice  as  far  oflf,  we 
may  leave  it  at  the  same  spot  but  make  it  half  as  small  (a  b^^).  In  this 
case,  too,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  would  be  reduced  one  half.  In 
either  case,  therefore,  a  retinal  image  of  the  same  size  is  obtained,  and 
that,  moreover,  because  the  angle  v  remains  the  same.  This  angle  is 
subtended  by  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  terminal  points  of  the  object 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  to  the  retina.  It  is  called  the  vtaual 
angle  (angulus  visorius),  and  is  the  true  measure  of  the  visual  acuity. 
For  estimating  the  visual  acuity — i.  e.,  the  minimum  visual  angle — 
there  are  from  the  above  example  two  ways  open  to  us,  both  of  which 
are  made  use  of.  We  may  take  an  object  of  given  size  and  carry  it  ofif 
with  us  from  the  eye  until  the  farthest  point  at  which  it  can  be  recognized 
is  reached.    This,  for  instance,  is  done  when  we  try  to  find  at  what  dis- 


Fio.  359  B.— Behavior  or  thb  Visual  Anqlb  when  Objects  tabt  in  Size  and  Distance. 

tance  an  eye  is  able  to  count  the  fingers  when  extended.  The  second  way 
consists  in  conducting  the  test  at  a  constant  distance,  objects  of  different 
size  being  presented  to  the  eye  and  the  attempt  being  made  to  find  the 
minimimi  size  which  the  object  can  have  and  still  be  recognized.  This 
method  is  employed  when  we  test  the  visual  acuity  with  test  types. 

In  estimating  the  vision,  just  as  in  estimating  the  refraction,  the 
influence  of  the  accommodation  must  be  excluded,  for  which  reason  the 
object  used  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  at  which  no  accommodation 
of  any  notable  amount  is  required,  i.  e.,  at  a  distance  of  5  to  6  metres. 

What  objects  are  best  adapted  for  testing  the  visual  acuity?  A  single 
dot,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  eye  is  altered,  is  imsuitable  because 
the  visibility  of  a  dot  depends  less  upon  the  visual  angle  which  it  subtends 
than  upon  its  luminosity.  The  fixed  stars,  radiant  as  they  are,  are  noth- 
ing but  mathematical  points  even  when  seen  with  the  most  powerful 
telescope;  they  have,  therefore,  a  visual  angle  equal  to  zero,  and  yet  they 
are  seen  very  clearly.  Every  one  can  recall  that  a  cross  upon  the  top  of 
a  church  spire,  when  sparkling  in  the  luster  of  the  setting  sun,  was  seen 
at  distances  at  which  the  church  spire  itself  was  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Hence  we  select  for  the  test  not  one  but  two  dots  (or  two  parallel  lines) 
and  then  determine  the  greatest  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  they  can 
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still  be  perceived  as  separate  objects.  From  this  can  be  readily  calculated 
the  minimum  visual  angle,  which  for  a  normal  eye  amounts  to  about  1\ 
On  the  basis  of  this  determination  Snellen  has  constructed  his  test  types. 
Snellen's  test  types  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  6  metres.  They  consist  of 
letters  of  varying  size  arranged  in  rows.  Each  row  contains  letters  of  the 
same  size,  and  has  a  number  inscribed  over  it.  This  number  gives  the 
distance  in  metres  at  which  the  separate  letters  of  the  row  appear  to  a 
normal  eye  under  a  visual  angle  of  5'.  For  example,  this  is  the  case 
with  the  letter  F  of  the  row  with  the  superscription  12,  when  placed  at 
a  distance  of  12  metres.  Like  all  the  other  letters  of  the  test  card,  it  is 
inscribed  within  a  square,  whose  sides  are  divided  by  partition  lines  into 
5  parts  each  (Fig.  360).  If,  therefore,  at  12  metres  the  whole  square 
appears  under  an  angle  of  5',  the  angle  for  each  partial  square  is  1'. 
This  is  the  minimum  visual  angle  for  the  normal  eye,  and  since  the  par- 
tial squares  correspond  to  the  details  of  the  letter,  these 
N91B  details  consequently  will  still  be  made  out  by  a  normal 

^^^^^^         eye.     Hence   the   numbers  standing   over  the  letters 
^^^^^W         give  the  distance  at  which  each  entire  letter  appears 
h  ^^Li~  ff        under  an  angle  of  5',  and  its  details  appear  under  an 
p*^^^r"-fH         angle  of  1',  and  is  thus  the  distance   at  which  each 
■^■1  "i"  ;         row  of  letters  can*  be  made  out  if  the  vision  is  normal. 
""""         If  the   distance   at   which   the   letter  can  be  seen  is 
^FBOM^'sl^BL^'^E^^a     greater  or  less  than  that  indicated,  the  vision  is  greater 
T«8T  Card.  or  Icss  than  normal.     The  vision,  therefore,  may  be 

expressed  by  the  ratio  between  the  distance  d,  at 
which  the  letter  is  actually  recognized,  and  the  distance  D,  at  which  it 
ought  to   be  recognized,  and  which  is  inscribed  over  the  letter — i.  e., 

d    , 
aS=-  (where  aS  stands  for  sight — denoted  also  by  F  =  visus,  or  vision). 

Hence,  an  eye  that  sees  the  letter  F  (Fig.  360)  at  12  metres  has 
S  =  tf  =  1-  As  a  general  thing,  however,  we  make  the  person  under  exami- 
nation stand  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  card — namely,  6 
metres.  If  at  this  distance  he  distinguishes  the  lowermost  row  which  has  6 
written  over  it,  he  has  S  =  f  =  1 ;  but  if,  for  instance,  he  distinguishes  only 
the  uppermost  letters.  No.  60,  S  =  /ir.^  This  is  equal  to  tV  of  the  normal 
visual  acuity,  but  we  always  write  the  fraction  in  full  without  reducing. 
Many  test  types  have  been  constructed  on  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Snellen,  so  that  unity  in  the  denotation  of  the  visual  acuity  has  been 
lost  and  with  it  any  plan  admitting  of  general  comprehension.  To  restore 
these  features,  the  International  Ophthalmological  Congress  in  Naples 
in  1909  adopted  the  test  types  constructed  by  Hess  for  the  purpose  and 
have  pronounced  them  international.  The  international  test  types  are 
designed  for  a  distance  of  5  metres  because  a  space  of  6  metres  as  demanded 


20 


'[In  this  country  and  in  England  the  distances  are  generally  expressed  in  feet^.  e.,  V'^^,  or 


means  that  a  patient  at  20  feet  saw  the  line  marked  20. — D.] 
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by  the  Snellen  types  is  often  not  at  the  physician's  command.  The  visual 
acuity  found  is  expressed  in  decimals.  These  are  placed  alongside  the 
several  lines  and  denote  the  visual  acuity  which  must  be  present  if  the 
two  figures  on  the  line  are  read  at  a  distance  of  5  metres.  This  means 
that,  for  example,  the  figures  on  the  line  marked  LO  are  seen  under  an 
angle  of  5'  at  5  metres  and  their  details  appear  under  an  angle  of  T,  which 
just  represents  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  that  is  regarded  as  normal. 
For  number  0.5  this  would  be  the  case  at  10  metres.  If,  however,  one 
must  bring  it  up  to  5  metres  in  order  to  recognize  the  figures  on  the  line, 
he  would  need  for  this  purpose  twice  as  large  a  visual  angle,  and  would 
therefore  have  only  0.5  of  the  normal  visual  acuity.  This  way  of  denoting 
the  visual  acuity  differs  from  that  of  Snellen  only  in  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  a  vulgar  fraction  the  equivalent  decimal  fraction  is  written,  e.  g., 
V=0.5  instead  of  V  =  iV.  I^e  plate  annexed  [Fig.  362]  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  international  test  types  reduced  one-third.    Beside  figures  it 
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(Fio.  361.^Tb8T  Types  for  Illiterates,  Reduced  One-Sixth.] 

also  contains  the  rings  proposed  by  Landolt.  [Better  than  the  latter  are 
the  old  EJ-shaped  figures  which  are  used  for  illiterates  and  children.  (See 
Fig.  361.)  These  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  more  readily  under- 
stood, especially  by  children,  than  those  of  Landolt  and  that  by  turning 
the  card  upside  down  or  horizontally  an  entirely  new  combination  of 
symbols  is  produced. — D.] 

.  In  determining  the  visual  acuity  for  near  the  acconmiodation  comes 
into  play  and  must  receive  consideration  accordingly.  The  testing  of 
vision  for  neai  is  made  with  fine  print,  especially  with  the  lower  numbers 
of  Jager's  or  Snellen's  test  types.  In  doing  this,  we  try  to  determine  two 
distinct  things — namely,  what  is  the  smallest-sized  print  that  can  be 
read,  and  what  is  the  least  and  the  greatest  distance  at  which  it  is  legible. 
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From  the  minimum  distance  at  which  the  print  can  be  seen  we  estimate 
the  accommodation  of  which  the  eye  is  capable,  while  the  maximimi 
distance  depends  upon  the  refraction  and  the  visual  power  of  the  eye. 
It  is  evident  from  Fig.  359  B  that,  the  farther  an  object  is  from  the  eye 
the  smaller  is  its  retinal  image,  and  hence  the  greater  will  be  the  visual 
power  requisite  for  its  recognition.  Conversely,  the  retinal  images  enlarge 
as  the  object  is  approximated  to  the  eyes.  Hence,  the  smaller  the  objects 
are,  the  nearer  we  hold  them  to  the  eye.  Very  myopic  eyes  often  have 
defective  visual  acuity,  and  yet  pass  among  the  laity  as  being  excellent, 
because  they  can  distinguish  extremely  minute  objects.  But  the  only 
reason  for  this  is  that  myopes  are  able  to  hold  objects  extremely  close. 
Again,  persons  with  diminished  visual  acuity  like  to  bring  objects  up 
extremely  close,  so  as  to  get  quite  large  retinal  images  from  them,  and 
in  this  way  make  up  for  what  the  images  lack  in  distinctness  or  the 
retina  lacks  in  sensitiveness.  Such  persons  are  often  wrongly  regarded  as 
very  myopic. 

When  the  vision  has  become  so  reduced  that  the  largest  letters  of 
the  test  card  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at  6  or  5  metres,  the  patient 
must  go  up  nearer  to  it,  or  we  select,  instead  of  letters  or  numbers,  ob- 
jects that  are  easier  to  distinguish — e.  g.,  the  outspread  fingers — and  try 
to  find  at  what  distance  they  can  be  counted.  When  the  visual  acuity 
is  still  worse,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  the  movements  of  the 
hand  before  the  eye.  When  even  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  so  that  the 
eye  simply  distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  we  say  that  qualitative 
vision  is  lost  and  that  only  quantitative  vision — i.  e.,  mere  perception  of 
light  * — is  present. 

Kuchler,  in  1843,  and  Arlt,  in  1844,  were  the  first  to  introduce  letters  of  different 
size  (measured  in  lines)  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  visual  acuity.  Ten  years 
later  Jager  published  his  scale  of  types,  which  soon  acquired  general  acceptance,  and 
which  even  at  the  present  time  is  frequently  employed.  Practically  these  are  very 
useful,  since  they  present  a  great  number  of  successive  grades  in  the  size  of  the  letters; 
the  objection  that  they  are  not  arranged  upon  any  scientific  principle  has  been  met 
recently  by  the  issue  of  a  modified  set  of  them.  The  test  t3rpes  most  extensively  em- 
ployed are  those  of  Snellen.  Snellen  has  based  them  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
minimiun  visual  angle  for  a  sound  eye  amounts  to  1',  so  that  No.  6  of  the  test  types, 
the  details  of  which  appear  under  an  angle  of  1'  at  6  meters,  can  still  just  be  read  at 
this  distance.  He  has  therefore  assumed  jS>  =  }  as  the  normal  visual  acuity.  But  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  is  absolutely  the  greatest  visual  acuity  that  there  is.  Most  eyes 
in  young  persons  see  No.  6  at  a  greater  distance,  as  far  as  12  metres  or  even  farther,^ 
so  that  they  may  possibly  have  5  =  V  =  2,  or  more.  5  =  4  is  accordingly  to  be  looked 
upon  simply  as  the  minimum  to  be  required  of  a  normal  eye;  if  the  visual  acuity  sinks 
below  this  minimum,  the  eye  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  normal.  The 
eyes  of  very  aged  persons  are  an  exception,  as  such  people  even  without  any  disease 
often  show  a  visual  acuity  less  than  }.  The  cause  of  this  lies  mainly  in  the  lessened 
transparency  of  the  refracting  media  at  an  advanced  age,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  very  dark-colored  nucleus  and  unequal  refractivity  of  the  lens. 

In  order  that  persons  who  have  a  vision  S'>i  may  not  iiave  to  go  beyond  a  dis- 
tance of  6  metres,  Snellen's  cards  are  provided  with  still  smaller  letters — namely,  with 
the  numbers  from  5  to  2.    These  moreover,  can  be  used  for  those  cases  in  which  the 

*  For  the  method  of  testing  this,  see  page  895. 
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physician  does  not  have  a  room  6  metres  in  length,  but  has  at  his  command  one  of,  say, 
only  5  or  4  metres.  For  persons  who  can  not  read,  there  are  cards  with  figures  and 
with  hooks.  [See  Fig.  361.)  The  international  test  types  to  indicate  a  visual  acuity 
>  1  have  numbers  1.5  and  2.0. 

The  illumination  must  be  considered  in  making  the  tests  for  vision.  Artificial 
illumination  is  the  best  one  for  the  letter  card,  because  it  can  always  be  made  of  the 
same  strength,  while  the  illumination  produced  by  daylight  varies  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  On  a  dark  day  we  must  correct  the  result  obtained 
from  the  patient  by  our  own  visual  power.  K  a  physician,  who  with  good  illumination 
has  <Sf «  {  (International  1.0),  sees  on  a  cloudy  day  only  ^  (International  0.5),  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  patient  found  upon  the  same  day  must  also  be  doubled.  [This,  however, 
would  not  answer  if  the  patient  had  hemeralopia  (see  page  598). — D.] 

[If  the  examining  room  is  only  9  or  10  feet  long,  the  distance  can  be  doubled  by 
placing  the  test  card  back  of  the  patient  and  making  him  look  at  its  reflection  in  a  mirror 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  In  this  case  the  card  must  have  no  symbols  but  those 
whose  legibility  is  unimpaired  by  mirror  reflection  (T,  X,  8,  etc.,  or  those  shown  in 
Fig.  361).— D.] 

To  know  the  absolute  viaiud  acuity  of  an  eye  we  must  test  it  in  a  condition  of  em- 
metropic refraction  and  with  the  accommodation  completely  relaxed.  If  the  eye  under 
examination  is  not  emmetropic  but  has  an  error  of  refraction,  it  must  first  be  corrected 
by  glasses  up  to  the  point  of  emmetropia  (E).  The  visual  acuity,  which  an  ametropic 
eye  shows  without  glasses  is  its  relative  visual  acuity^  and  furnishes  no  measure  what^ 
ever  of  the  general  usefulness  of  the  eye  for  vision. 

(c)  Accommodation, 

140.  Suppose  that  we  hold  an  open  book  at  a  distance  of  about  40 
cm.  from  one  eye  and  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  about  half  this  dis- 
tance between  the  book  and  the  eye,  the  other  eye  in  the  meantime 
being  kept  closed.  We  can  soon  convince  ourselves  that  the  print  of 
the  book  and  the  point  of  the  pencil  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same 
time.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  either  the  print  or  the  point  distinctly, 
and  it  takes  some  time  to  ''focus"  from  one  object  to  the  other,  and  in 
doing  this  a  change  is  felt  to  take  place  in  the  eye.  This  change  is  the 
accommodation,  which  is  alternately  thrown  into  a  state  of  tension  and 
relaxation,  so  that  the  optical  adjustment  of  the  eye  is  altered. 

Why  is  it  that,  when  we  have  our  gaze  fixed  upon  the  print,  we  do 
not  see  the  point  of  the  pencil  before  us  distinctly?  Because  we  see  it 
in  diffusion  circles.  What  does  this  mean?  If  the  eye  (Fig.  363)  is 
focused  for  the  rays  eman'ating  from  the  book,  5,  they  are  united  upon 
the  retina  at  6.  The  rays  coming  from  the  point  of  the  pencil  (S),  which 
is  nearer,  have  a  greater  divergence,  and  hence  if  the  condition  of  the 
refracting  media  remains  the  same,  are  simply  rendered  somewhat  less 
convergent  by  the  latter;  they  would  therefore  unite  at  8 — that  is,  be- 
hind the  retina.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cone  which  they  form  has  its 
apex  tnmcated  by  the  retina.  The  section  thus  made,  which  represents 
the  image  upon  the  retina  of  the  point  s,  is  circular  because  the  base  of 
the  cone — namely,  the  pupil — is  circular;  hence,  we  say  that  the  point 
S  appears  upon  the  retina  under  the  guise  of  a  diffusion  circle.  Why 
vision  should  be  rendered  indistinct  by  the  diffusion  circles  is  easy  to 
understand.     Suppose  that  there  are  two  points  so  far  distant  from  each 
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other  and  from  the  eye  that  when  the  latter  is  accurately  focused  they 
appear  as  two  separate  punctate  images  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  364  A); 
the  points  are  then  readily  recognized  as  two.  But  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  eye's  being  incorrectly  focused  for  the  position  of  either  point,  a 
diffusion  circle  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  the  two  circles,  provided  they 
are  but  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  partly  overlap  (Fig.  364  B), 
and  the  eye  imagines  that  it  has  before  it  only  one  elongated  point.  A 
line  (Fig.  364  C),  when  seen  in  diffusion  circles,  does  not  look  distinct, 
but  appears  broadened  and  hazy;  for  we  may  conceive  a  line  to  be  com- 


".* --•^ 


Fia*  363.— The  eye  being  focuaed  for  a  certain  distance,  B,  rajrs  emanating  from  a  nearer  point,  8, 
form  a  diffusion  circle  upon  the  retina. 

posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points  placed  side  by  side,  and  if  each 
one  of  these  is  seen  as  a  diffusion  circle,  and  the  circles  to  a  great  extent 
overlap  (D),  the  narrow  Une  is  converted  into  a  broad  band  (E). 

Vision,  then,  is  always  in  diffusion  circles  when  the  eye  is  not  prop- 
erly focused  for  the  object  of  fixation.  This  may  occur  not  only  through 
improper  accommodation,  as  in  the  example  selected,  but  also  on  account 
of  faulty  refraction,  such  as  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  All  indistinct 
vision  which  is  caused  by  an  anomaly 
of  refraction  or  accommodation  is  pro- 
duced by  diffusion  circles.  The  larger 
the  diffusion  circles  are,  the  more  indis- 
tinct is  the  vision.  We  must  therefore 
inquire  upon  what  the  size  of  the  diffusion 
circles  depends: 

1.  The  diffusion  circles  get  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  focus  of  the  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  object  get  further  from  the  retina.  Suppose  (in  the 
instance  above  adduced)  that  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  book,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  pencil  {S,  Fig.  365)  appears  in  diffusion  circles.  If,  now, 
a  second  object,  P,  is  brought  between  the  book  and  the  eye  and  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  S  is,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  this  object  will  vary 
more  widely  even  than  in  the  case  of  S  from  the  condition  requisite  for 
distinct  vision — that  is,  the  rays  will  intersect  still  farther  behind  the 
retina  at  p,  and  the  diffusion  circle  will  be  correspondingly  larger.  We 
may  therefore  say,  the  more  faulty  the  adjustment  the  more  remote 
from  the  retina  is  the  point  of  union  of  the  rays;  hence,  the  further  from 
the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  is  the  intersection  of  this  cone  by  the  retina, 
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Fio.  364. — DirrusiON  Cibclss. 
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and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  size  of  this  intersection — ^namely, 

the  diffusion  circle. 

The  other  factor  which  influences  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circle  is — 
2.  The  width  of  the  pupil.    The  pupil  forms  the  base  of  the  cone 

of  rays;    the  smaller  it  is  the  smaller  will  be  the  section  of  the  cone, 

supposing  the  distance  of  this  section  from  the  apex  to  remain  the  same. 

If  the  pupil  (Fig.  366)  contracts  from  the  size  a  a  to  the  size  b  6,  the  dif- 
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Fio.  365. — Vabtino  Size  of  the  Diffxtsion  Circles  Accordinq  to  the  Distance  from  the  Retina 

OF  the  Focus  of  the  Rats. 

fusion  circle  of  a  point  P  will  be  at  the  same  time  reduced  from  a^  a^  to  b^. 
When  one  of  two  equally  near-sighted  persons  sees  better  at  a  distance 
with  the  naked  eye  than  the  pther  does,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  has  narrower  pupils.  Short-sighted  persons  often  believe  that 
they  become  less  near-sighted  with  increasing  years  because  they  see 
better  at  a  distance;  but  this  is  often  simply  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  their  pupils  diminish  in  size  with  age.  Far-sighted  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  read  close  to  them  without  convex  glasses  try  to  get  as 


Fig.  366. — Varyino  Size  of  the  Diffttsion  Circles  with  varying  Width  of  the  Pupil. 


brilliant  an  illumination  as  possible,  so  that  their  pupils  may  become 
very  greatly  contracted  and  thus  diminish  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circles. 
The  same  object  is  secured  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  placing  a  fine 
stenopaeic  aperture  before  the  eye.  This  allows  only  a  very  narrow  beam 
of  rays  to  pass,  and  reduces  the  diffusion  circles  so  greatly  that  they 
no  longer  exert  a  disturbing  effect.  If  we  repeat  the  experiment  made 
above  of  attempting  to  look  simultaneously  at  the  book  and  the  pencil 
point,  and  while  we  are  doing  it  hold  a  minute  aperture  before  the  eye, 
we  see  the  print  and  the  pencil  point  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  By 
means  of  a  stenopseic  aperture  myopic  persons  can  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  even  without  concave  glasses. 
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The  pupil,  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  light,  determines  not  only 
the  size  but  also  the  shape  of  the  diffusion  circle,  which  accurately 
mirrors  the  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  persons 
with  irregular  pupils  (owing,  for  example,  to  posterior  synechiae)  are 
very  well  able  themselves  to  perceive  these  irregularities  entoptically. 

In  making  the  above  experiment  with  the  pencil  and  book,  we  feel 
that  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  make  an  active  effort  when  it  is  directed 
by  a  process  of  adjustment  from  the  more  distant  book  to  the  less  dis- 
tant pencil.  In  the  same  way,  although  not  quite  so  distinctly,  we  feel 
a  relaxation  of  this  effort  when  adjustment  is  made  for  the  book  again. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  change  of  adjustment  from  a 
more  distant  to  a  less  distant  point  is  an  active  process — i.  e.,  a  muscu- 
lar effort,  which  we  call  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  accommodation  by  which  the  eye  is  again  adjusted  for  a  greater 
distance  consists  in  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscle.  When  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rest,  the  emmetropic  eye  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance. 
This  condition  of  adjustment  we  find  existing  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
completely  relaxed,  either  naturally  from  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  or  artificially  from  the  use  of  atropine. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  was  determined  mainly  by  the 
investigations  of  Helmholtz.  It  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
lens,  owing  to  which  the  latter  always  tends  to  approximate  to  the 
shape  of  a  sphere.  In  the  living  eye  the  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
which  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn. 
These  fibers  are  tightly  stretched,  and  hence  exert  a  uniform  traction 
from  all  sides  upon  the  capsule,  so  that  the  latter  and  the  lens  as  well 
are  flattened.  The  elasticity  of  the  latter  can  make  itself  apparent  only 
when  the  tension  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  hence,  too,  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  is  relaxed.  This  takes  place  most  completely  after 
division  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula.  When  we  remove  the  lens  from  the 
eye  of  a  young  person,  we  see  it  assume  a  spherical  shape  immediately 
upon  the  division  of  its  connections.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in 
traumatic  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  act  of 
accommodation,  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  is  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is  the  annular  layer  of  fibers  of  the  latter 
(Miiller's  portion;  see  Mu,  Fig.  143)  that  is.mainly  of  account  in  accom- 
plishing this.  When  this  fiber  layer  contracts,  it  lessens  the  size  of  the 
circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes  by  approximating  their  apices  to 
the  border  of  the  lens  (shown  by  the  black  line  in  Fig.  367).  In  this  way 
the  space  between  the  ciliary  body  and  lens,  that  is  bridged  over  by  the 
fibers  of  the  zonula,  is  contracted  and  the  zonular  fibers  themselves  are 
relaxed.  It  is  the  task  of  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (Bnlcke's 
portion;  M,  Fig.  143)  to  re-enforce  the  action  of  the  circular  fibers. 
The  former  have  their  anterior,  fixed  insertion  in  the  comeo-scleral 
margin,  while  their  posterior  extremity  loses  itself  in  the  movable  cho- 
rioid.     By  the  contraction  of  these  fibers  the  flat  portion  of  the  ciliary 
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body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  chorioid  are  drawn  forward, 
and  thus  the  relaxation  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  which  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  these  structures  is  facilitated;  but  the  main  part  of  the  work 
of  accommodation  always  falls  upon  the  annular  fibers  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  for  which  reason  we  find  these  fibers  particularly  well  developed 
in  eyes  which  have  to  accommodate  a  good  deal — e.  g.,  those  of  hyper- 
metropes  (see  Fig.  379). 

By  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  tension  of  the  lens  capsule  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  lens  is  enabled  in  conformity  with  its  elasticity 


Fio.  367. — Schematic  Representation  of  the  Process  of  Accommodation. 

The  relation  of  the  parts  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest  is  designated  by  the  shaded  por- 
tions, and  the  relation  when  there  is  an  effort  of  accommodation,  by  the  thick  black  line.  In  the  draw- 
ing it  looks  as  if  the  tonula  fibers  were  running  through  the  ciliary  process.  In  reality  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  for  the  most  part  lie  in  the  depressions  between  the  ciliary  processes,  and  hence  run  to  the  lat- 
eral slopes  of  the  ciliary  process  that  is  represented  in  the  drawing.  With  these  slopes  they  are  con- 
nected by  numerous  fibers  and  hence,  when  the  ciliary  processes  advance  toward  the  sagittal  axis  of 
the  eye,  the  zonula  fibers  are  taken  along  with  them  and  are  likewise  pushed  inwards;  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding amount  the  equator  of  the  lens  recedes  toward  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  eye.  Both  surfaces 
of  the  lens  become  more  curved  and  the  anterior  surface  is  advanced.  The  iris  is  broader  and  at  its 
pupillary  border  is  displaced  forward;  at  its  ciliary  border  backward. 

to  assume  a  more  curved  shape.  At  the  same  time  there  is  necessarily 
produced  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
lens.  The  equator  of  the  lens,  accordingly,  recedes  inward  toward  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  and  is  thus  kept  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
ciliary  processes  as  they  advance. 

[Tscherning  believes,  in  opposition  to  Helmholtz,  that  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  causes  a  tightening,  not  a  relaxation,  of  the  zonula 
and  that,  consequently,  the  bulging  of  the  lens  in  accommodation  is 
produced  by  an  active  compression  instead  of  a  passive  dilatation.  Care- 
ful experiments,  however,  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  this  theorj*^  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  explanation  given  by  Helmholtz  and  described 
in  the  t^xt  is  the  true  one  (Hess). — D.] 
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The  increase  in  curvature  affects  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  but  the  former  to  a  [much]  higher  degree  (Fig.  367). 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  fossa 
patelliformis  of  the  vitreous,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  lens  being 
effected  simply  by  the  advance  of  its  anterior  surface.  Hence,  the 
anterior  chamber  becomes  correspondingly  shallower;  at  the  periphery 
alone  is  there  a  deepening  of  the  chamber,  inasmuch  as  here  the  iris 
recedes  a  little.  The  sphincter  pupilla?  and,  if  vision  is  performed  with 
both  eyes,  the  two  internal  recti  also,  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  cil- 
iary muscle.  The  act  of  accommodation,  accordingly,  is  regularly  accom- 
panied by  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  and  a  movement  of  convergence. 

141.  Measurement  of  the  Accommodation. — In  order  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  accommodation  we  must  determine  its  limits,  which 
are  defined  by  the  far  point  and  the  near  point.  The  far  point  (R, 
punctum  remotum*)  is  that  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focused  when  the 
accommodation  is  completely  relaxed.  The  near  point  (P,  punctum 
proximum)  is  that  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focused  when  the  accommo- 
dation is  strained  to  its  utmost. 

In  the  emmetropic  eye,  with  which  alone  we  shall  for  the  present 
concern  ourselves,  R  lies  at  an  infinite  distance,  since  the  emmetropic 
eye  when  in  the  state  of  rest  is  focused  for  parallel  rays.  Such  an  eye, 
accordingly,  can  see  the  letters  of  the  test  card  distinctly  when  the  latter 
is  hung  up  at  such  a  distance  (5  or  6  metres)  that  no  accommodation 
worth  considering  is  required,  so  that  this  distance  in  practice  is  regarded 
as  infinitely  great. 

While  the  position  of  R  is  the  same  for  all  emmetropic  eyes,  that 
of  P  varies  greatly.  It  is  determined  by  bringing  fine  print  closer  and 
closer  to  the  eye  until  the  Umit  of  legibility  has  been  reached.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  this  occurs  at  10  cm.  (P  =  10  cm.).  The  space  lying 
between  R  and  P — ^i.  e.,  in  the  example  selected  the  space  between  oo 
and  10  cm. — is  called  the  region  of  accommodation.  But  the  extent  of 
this  region  affords  no  measure  for  the  amount  of  work  done  by  accom- 
modation; this,  in  fact,  being  measured  by  the  increase  of  refractive  power 
which  the  eye  undergoes  in  passing  from  the  state  in  which  the  accom- 
modation is  at  rest  {R)  to  the  state  in  which  the  utmost  effort  of  ac- 
commodation is  made  (P).  The  amount  of  increase  of  refractive  power 
is  called  ampliivde  [or  range]  of  accommodation  {A),  and  is  accordingly 
the  difference  between  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  when  the  accom- 
modation is  exerted  to  its  utmost  and  when  it  is  at  rest — i.  e.,  A  =  P  —  R. 

<  The  far  point  receives  ita  name  because  of  the  fact  that  for  the  emmetropic  and  myopic  eye  it 
ia  the  farthest  point  at  which  the  eye  can  see  distinctly.  This  definition,  however,  is  not  applicable 
in  hypermetropia.  in  which  the  far  point  lies  behind  the  eye.  If  the  accommodation  is  put  into  play 
then  in  proportion  as  the  hypermetropia  is  corrected  by  it,  the  point  for  which  the  eye  is  adjusted 
recedes  from  the  eye  until  it  has  got  out  to  infinite  distance.  If  the  accommodation  is  not  strong  enough 
to  adjust  the  eye  for  infinite  distance  (absolute  hypermetropia),  the  near  point,  too,  lies  behind  the 
eye  and  in  fact  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  latter  than  is  tne  far  point.  As  an  example  of  this  may 
serve  an  eye  with  H  ot  4  D,  whose  region  of  accommodation  is  represented  in  Fig.  383  A.  If  this  eye 
should  have  an  accommodation  of  only  2  D,  its  near  point  would  be  50  cm.  behind  the  eye,  and  with  a 
range  of  accommodation  of  4  D,  it  would  be  at  infinite  distance;  i.e.,  in  either  case  would  be  farther  than 
the  far  point,  which  lies  but  26  cm.  behind  the  eye.  For  this  case,  therefore,  the  ezpreaaion  near  point 
is  not  yery  sensibly  chosen. 
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For  R  and  P  in  this  equation  should  be  substituted,  not  their  linear 
values,  but  the  corresponding  number  of  dioptrics;  these  being,  in  fact, 
our  measure  of  the  refracting  power. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amplitude  of  accornvnodation  requires  some  ex- 
planation which  is  best  given  by  concrete  examples.  Let  us  assume  the  three  following 
cases  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  368:  1.  A  young  emmetrope  whose  far  point  lies 
at  an  infinite  distance  and  near  point  at  10  cm.  from  the  eye;  2.  An  older  emmetrope 
whose  /i«oo  and  P«20  cm.;  and  lastly,  3.  A  young  myope,  whose  /i  =  10  cm.  and  P  = 
5  cm.  The  region  of  accommodation — i.  e.,  the  space  l3ring  between  R  and  P — is  of  a 
very  different  extent  in  these  three  cases.  In  cases  one  and  two  it  is  infinitely  large, 
since  it  extends  to  an  infinite  distance,  while  in  case  three  it  amounts  to  only  5  cm.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  reckon  the  work  done  in  accommodation  by  the  extent  of  the  region 
of  accommodation,  we  would  arrive  at  the  erroneous  view  that,  with  regard  to  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter,  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  first  two  cases  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  third  case  upon  the  other. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
experimental  test  of  the  accommodation  adduced  above.  Suppose  that  while  we  close 
one  eye  we  hold  before  the  other  a  book  at  a  distance  of  20  cm.  and  a  pencil  point 
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Fia.  368. — Rkoion  of  Accommodation. 
1.  In  a  young  emmetrope;  2,  an  older  emmetrope;  3,  a  young  myope. 

midway  between  the  book  and  the  eye — i.  e.,  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  the  latter. 
We  then  first  look  out  into  space  over  the  book,  so  that  the  accommodation  is  completely 
relaxed,  and  then  fix  our  gaze  upon  the  print  of  the  book.  In  so  doing,  we  have  a  sense 
of  acconmiodative  effort  in  the  eye.  We  now  turn  our  glance  from  the  book  to  the 
pencil  point,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  latter  distinctly.  If  this  is  possible  at  all,  it  costs 
us  a  very  considerable  effort  which  will  tax  the  energies  of  most  persons  more  than 
does  the  effort  required  to  adjust  the  eye  from  infinite  distance  to  the  book.  Hence, 
the  act  of  changing  the  acconmiodation  from  20  cm.  to  10  cm.  costs  us  at  least  as  much 
effort  as  the  change  from  infinity  to  20  cm.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  taking  the  linear  distance  between  the  points  of  fixation  as  a  measure  of  the 
accommodative  effort,  and  that,  therefore,  the  region  of  accommodation  can  not  serve 
as  an  expression  of  the  work  done  in  acconmiodation. 

We  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  called  into  play 
ii  we  take  into  consideration  the  increase  produced  in  the  refractivity  of  the  eye  by 
the  accommodation.  This  increase  of  refractivity  is  effected  by  an  increase  in  the 
curvature  of  the  lens,  a  thing  which  we  can  also  conceive  of  as  accomplished  by  the 
addition  to  the  unchanged  lens  of  a  second,  weaker  convex  lens.  This  "supplement- 
ary" crystalline  lens  (z,  Fig.  369  A)  represents  the  increase  in  refractivity,  and  would 
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fonn  the  best  measure  of  the  accommodation.  Now,  of  course,  we  can  not  determine 
the  refractive  power  of  this  supplementary  lens  directly,  but  we  can  determine  what 
glass  plac^  before  the  cornea  of  the  eye  would  produce  the  same  increase  of  refractive 
power  as  would  such  a  supplementary  lens,  conceived  to  exist  in  the  eye.  What  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  in  doing  this  may  be  shown  by  case  one  of  those  assumed  above  (Fig. 
368).  In  this,  when  the  accommodation  is  making  its  utmost  effort,  the  refractivity 
of  the  eye  is  increased  by  the  supplementary  lens  to  such  an  extent  that  rays  emanat- 
ing from  P — ^that  is,  from  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  the  eye — are  united  upon  the 


FxQ.  369  A. — Accommodation  bbpbbsbnted  schematicallt  bt  a  "Supplbmbntal"  Cbtstalunb 

Lenb.  z. 

retina  (Fig.  369  A).  We  now  paralyze  the  accommodation  in  this  eye  with  atropine, 
so  that  the  eye  remains  steadily  focused  for  infinite  distance,  eind  try  to  find  the  con- 
vex glass  with  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  see  the  point,  P,  distinctly.  We  find  that 
for  this  purpose  a  glass,  L,  of  a  focal  distance  of  10  cm.  »one  of  10  D  is  necessary  (Fig. 
369  B).  If  this  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye — ^i.  e.,  10  cm.  behind  the  point  P — the 
latter  will  lie  just  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glasa.^  The  rays  (p  p.  Fig.  369  B)  emanat- 
ing from  P  are  hence  made  parallel  by  the  glass,  and  being  so,  are  united  by  the  non- 
accommodating  eye  upon  its  retina.    The  lens  L,  therefore,  does  the  same  work  as 


lOD 

Fio.  369  B. — The  Accommodation  bbplaced  bt  a  Lens  or  Glass,  L,  bet  before  the  Ete. 

the  natural  accommodation  (represented  by  the  supplementary  crystalline  lens,  z), 
and  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  latter.  Accommodation  measured 
in  this  way  we  call  ampUtvde  for  range]  of  accommodation.  This,  therefore,  would 
be  in  the  first  case  A  —  10T>.  In  the  second  case  (Fig.  368,  2)  as  may  be  shown  in 
the  same  way,  A  —  5D.  Hence,  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  A  is  expressed  by  the  lens  whose 
focal  distance  equals  the  distance  of  the  near  point  from  the  eye;  or  A  =  P,  when  P 
is  expressed  in  dioptrics. 

What  relation  does  A  bear  in  the  third  case  (Fig.  368,  3)?  Here  P  is  situated 
at  5  cm.,  and  hence  P  =  20  D.  But  this  value  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  the  work  done  in  accommodation,  since  the  eye  in  question  being  short-sighted, 
is,  even  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  adjusted  for  a  distance  less  than  infinity 

*  Properly,  if  we  take  into  aoooimt  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye,  we  should  have  to  choose 
a  lens  of  shorter  focal  distance — e.  g.,  if  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye 
amounts  to  1  cm.,  one  of  9  cm. 
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— ^i.  e.,  for  10  cm.  This  eye,  when  its  accommodation  is  at  rest,  acts  like  a  non-accom- 
modating emmetropic  eye  before  which  has  been  placed  a  lens  of  +10  D  (Fig.  369  B). 
For  this  eye,  therefore,  we  can  say  R^IOD.  But,  when  making  its  utmost  accommo- 
dative effort,  this  eye  acts  like  a  non-accommodating  emmetropic  eye  before  which 
has  been  placed  a  glass  of +20  D.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  the  work  done  in 
accommodation — i.  e.,  the  increase  in  refractivity  in  passing  from  R  to  P — ^we  must 
subtract  from  the  value  corresponding  to  P  the  value  of  /2,  or  ^  «20  D— 10  D  =  10  D. 
Hence,  we  may  enunciate  the  following  formula  as  representing  the  general  law: 

A^P-R, 

in  which  P  and  R  are  expressed  in  dioptrics.  This  formula  holds  good  for  all  conditions 
of  the  refraction.  For  the  emmetropic  eye  it  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  latter, 
when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance,  so  that  /2»0  D, 
and  consequently  A  =P,  as  we  found  above. 

Let  us  take  another  survey  of  the  three  cases,  and  compare  the  region  of  accom- 
modation with  the  range  of  accommodation.  We  find  that  the  former  is  infinitely 
large  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  only  5  cm.  in  the  third  case.  Now,  A  in  the  first  case 
is  10  D,  in  the  second  only  half  as  great — i.  e.,  5  D — and  in  the  third  case  again  is  as 
great  as  in  the  first.  Accordingly,  from  the  range  of  accommodation  we  get  an  entirely 
different  and  in  fact  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  work  done  in  the  accommodative 
act  than  we  do  from  the  region  of  accommodation.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
different  portions  of  the  region  of  accommodation  represent  entirely  different  values. 
It  takes  as  much  accommodative  effort  to  bring  the  accommodation  from  10  cm.  to 
5  cm.  (case  three)  as  to  accommodate  from  infinity  to  10  cm.  (case  one);  the  value  in 
both  cases  being  10  D.  This  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  sensations  that  we  experience 
in  our  eyes  when,  in  the  experiment  previously  adduced,  we  look  successively  at  infinite 
distance,  at  the  book,  and  finally  at  the  pencil  point.  Displacement  of  the  accommo- 
dation through  1  centimetre  of  the  region  of  acconmiodation  is  significant  of  an  effort 
which  is  the  greater,  the  nearer  this  centimetre  is  situated  to  the  eye. 

The  region  of  accommodation,  however,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  avaUability 
of  accommodation.  In  case  one  the  region  of  accommodation  is  so  situat-ed  that  the 
eye  sees  clearly  at  all  distances  which  can  be  considered  to  exist  in  practict^  life.  But 
in  case  three  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  so  close  to  the  eye  that  practically  it 
has  no  value  whatever;  this  eye  would  be  no  worse  off  without  accommodation.  (This, 
of  course,  holds  good  only  upon  the  supposition  that  correcting  glasses  are  not  worn, 
as  by  these  the  location  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  shifted.) 

Practical  Determination  op  R  and  P. — The  determination  of  the  far  point 
is  synonymous  with  the  determination  of  the  refraction,  for  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eye  when  focused  for  the  far  point.  If  we  know  the  refraction 
R  is  determined  too.  The  determination  of  the  refraction  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  test  card,  hung  up  at  6  (or  5)  metres.  Emmetropia  (ft  =  oo )  is  present  if  the  smallest 
number  which  the  eye  that  is  being  examined  can  see  at  all  is  distinguished  with  the 
naked  eye  but  is  made  dimmer  at  once  by  the  weakest  convex  glass.  If  the  letters  on 
the  test  card  are  seen  as  well  with  convex  glasses  as  with  the  naked  eye  or  are  seen  better, 
there  is  hypermetropia  (R  is  at  a  finite  distance  behind  the  eye);  if  they  are  seen  better 
with  a  concave  glass  there  is  myopia  (ft  is  at  a  finite  distance  in  front  of  the  eye).  In 
both  cases  it  ia  then  necessary  to  determine  the  correcting  glass  whose  focal  length  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  eye.  [A  hjrpermetropia  can  be  persistently  masked  and 
a  myopia  persistently  heightened  by  the  accommodation,  so  that  the  refraction  and 
therefore  the  precise  situation  of  ft  cannot  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  determined  with- 
out paralyzing  the  accommodation  with  atropine  or  homatropine.  See  pages  826,  840, 
and  859.— D.j 

The  near  point  is  determined  by  the  low  numbers  of  the  reading  tests,  which 
are  brought  up  to  the  eye  until  they  cease  to  appear  distinct.  [A  better  test-object  is 
the  accommodation  disk  (Fig.  370).  The  disk  is  approximated  to  the  eye  until  the  black 
line  on  it  which  is  0.2  mm.  in  diameter  begins  to  grow  faint.    The  distance  at  which  this 
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occurs  18  measured  with  a  rule  graduated  in  cm.  and  D  (Prince's  rule).  The  measure- 
ment is  preferably  taken  not  from  the  eye  itself  but  from  its  anterior  focus  (13  nmi.  in 
front  of  the  cornea),  as  this  is  the  point  where  glasses  that  are  designed  to  replace  and 
hence  to  measure  the  acconunodation  are  placed.  Except  in  the  case  noted  in  the  next 
paragraph,  the  eye  is  provided  with  the  full  correction,  i.  e.,  is  rendered  emmetropic, 
so  that  R  =0  D  and  P  (read  off  in  D)  gives  at  once  A  or  the  total  range  of  accommoda- 
tion.--D.] 

When  P  has  receded  to  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  small  objects  like  fine 
print  appear  under  too  minute  an  angle,  and  hence  cannot  be  seen  distinctly  at  all,  the 
following  expedient  is  adopted:  We  place  before  the  eye  a  convex  glass — e.  g.,  one  of 
3  D,  by  which  near  vision  is  rendered  distinct — and  then  determine  the  near  point. 
This  is  found  to  be,  say,  25  cm.  The  refraction  corresponding  to  this  distance  is  4  D, 
from  which,  in  order  to  learn  the  actual  near  point,  we  must  subtract  the  3  D  supplied  by 
the  lens.  Thus  P=4D-3D*1D  =  100cm.  [If  with  such  a  convex  addition  the  test 
object  (accommodation  disk)  is  carried  away  from  the  eyes  until  it  blurs,  we  can  likewise 
determine  R,  Suppose,  for  example,  that  with  a  4-4  D  before  the  eye  the  disk  line  just 
begins  to  blur  at  the  point  on  the  Prince's  rule  marked  4.50.     Then  /2  » 4.50— 4.00  » 


Fio.  370. — Accommodation  Disk.     Natural  mse. 

+0.50;  i.e.  there  is  0.50  D  myopia.  If  the  line  had  begun  to  blur  at  the  point  marked 
3.25,  R  would  have  been  3.25— 4.00= —0.75;  i.  e.,  there  would  be  0.75  D  of  hyperopia. 
If  R  and  P  are  both  taken  in  this  way  the  range  is  given  directly.  Thus  if  with  +  3.00 
added,  /?  is  at  3.50  and  P  is  at  5.00,  A  =  1.50.  This  method  is  particularly  valuable  for 
determining  the  residual  range  when  the  eye  is  wholly  or  partly  under  the  influence  of  a 
cycloplegic  (see  page  859). — D.] 

Relative  Accommodation. — In  the  course  of  our  considerations  in  regard  to 
the  accommodation  hitherto,  we  have  started  from  the  assumption  that  vision  is  per- 
formed with  only  one  eye.  When  the  two  eyes  are  employed  simultaneously  the  con- 
vergence as  well  as  the  accommodation  must  be  taken  into  account.  These  two  func- 
tions go  hand  in  hand.  When  our  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  distance,  A  =0,  and  the  visual 
axes  are  parallel — i.  e.,  the  convergence,  too,  is  in  a  state  of  rest.  When  we  look  at  a 
near  point — e.  g.,  one  situated  at  a  distance  of  20  cm. — we  are  compelled  both  to  accom- 
modate and  to  converge  for  this  distance.  Hence,  through  constant  practice  an  inti- 
mate connection  is  effected  between  accommodation  and  convergence,  so  that  with  any 
given  accommodation  the  corresponding  effort  of  convergence  is  always  made,  and  vice 
versa. 
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This  connection,  however,  is  not  one  that  is  rigid  and  insusceptible  of  change. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  ability  of  emancipating  ourselves  from  it  within  certain 
limits — that  is,  while  in  the  act  of  converging  for  a  certain  distance,  of  making  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  accommodation  than  corresponds  to  this  distance.  A  man  is  made 
to  fix  his  gase  upon  fine  print  at  a  distance  of  33  cm.   Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  sub- 
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Fio.  371. — Schematic  Representation  or  Relative  Accommodation. 

ject  is  emmetropic  and  thus^has  his  far  point  {R)  at  infinity,  while  P  is  situated  at  10 
cm.,  which  corresponds  to  a  range  of  accommodation  (A)  of  10  D  (Fig.  371).  Of  this 
range  of  accommodation  3  D  (100-^33=3)  will  be  employed  if  the  subject  is  converg- 
ing for  a  distance  of  33  cm.  ( =  3  metre  angles,  see  page  702).  Now,  a  concave  glass  of 
1  D  is  placed  before  each  eye.  The'  subject  will  for  the  first  moment  have  obscuration 
of  vision,  but  will  soon  see  distinctly.    He  has  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  the 
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refractive  power  of  thia  eye,  caused  by  the  —ID  glass,  by  exerting  1  D  more  of  his  ac» 
commodation.  But  the  convergence  meanwhile  remains  unchanged — ^i.  e.,  it  is  still  ad- 
justed for  33  cm.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  when,  instead  of  —  1  D,  a  glass  of  +1 1> 
is  placed  before  the  eye.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  made  too  great  by  the  con- 
vex glass,  and  this  is  neutralized  by  the  eye's  relaxing  its  accommodation  through  1  D. 
In  this  way  we  can  bring  stronger  and  stronger  convex  and  concave  glasses  successively 
before  the  eye  until  finally  we  come  to  those  with  which  distinct  vision  is  no  longer 
possible.  We  thus  find  the  hmits  within  which  the  accommodation  may  be  augmented 
or  relaxed,  the  convergence  remaining  the  same  {relative  cuxammodaHon), 

In  the  example  selected,  suppose  that  the  subject  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  of  33  cm.  with  a  convex  glass  of  2  D.  This  corresponds  to  a  relaxation  of  his 
accommodation  from  3  D  to  1  D — that  is,  his  relative  far  point,  /^i,  lies  at  a  distance 
equivalent  to  1  D,  or  1  metre,  from  the  eye.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sub- 
ject with  the  same  degree  of  convergence  overcomes  concave  glasses  of  3  D,  a  thing 
which  is  effected  by  an  augmentation  of  the  acconmiodation  from  3  to  6  D;  his  relative 
near  point,  P„  then  is  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  6  D— 17  cm.  The  relative 
range  of  accommodation  ilj— Pj— i^i— 6  D  — 1  D— 5  D.  This  b  the  relative  range  of 
accommodation  for  a  convergence  of  33  cm.;  for  a  different  convergence  the  relative 
near  point,  far  point,  and  range  would  be  different  stiU.  Oh  the  other  hand,  there  is 
only  one  absolute  far  point,  near  point,  and  range  of  accommodation. 

The  region  of  relative  accommodation  la  divided  by  the  point  upon  which  con« 
vergence  is  made  into  two  segments.  One  lies  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  point  of 
fixation,  and  thus  in  the  example  selected  extends  from  3  to  6  D.  It  represents  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which,  if  necessary,  one  can  still  press  into  service  while 
keeping  the  convergence  the  same — ^i.  e.,  it  represents  the  amount  of  acconmiodation 
which  one  may  be  said  to  have  in  reserve.  It  is  hence  denoted  as  the  positive  portion 
(+,  Fig.  371)  of  the  relative  range  of  accommodation.  The  other  segment  lies  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  our  case  extends  from  3  to  1  D.  It  is  that 
part  of  the  relative  accommodation  which  has  ah'eady  been  consumed  in  maintaining 
the  given  degree  of  convergence — ^i.  e.,  it  is  its  negative  portion (—,  Fig.  371).  Hence, 
with  a  convergence  of  33  cm.  the  positive  portion  of  the  relative  accommodation  amounts 
to  3  D,  the  negative  portion  only  to  2  D.  Upon  the  relation  of  the  two  segments  to 
one  another  depends  the  ability  of  the  eye  to  work  continuously  and  without  exhaustion 
while  keeping  up  the  necessary  convergence  and  accommodation.  A  man  is  able  to 
make  frequent  successive  repetitions  of  a  bodily  effort  only  when  this  effort  does  not 
lie  near  the  limits  of  his  working  capacity.  If,  for  example,  one  has  to  set  in  motion 
the  wheel  of  some  machine  which  moves  with  such  difficulty  that  he  is  able  to  make  it 
revolve  only  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength,  he  will  possibly  be  able  to  do  this 
two  or  thr^  times  in  succession,  but  then  wiU  become  exhausted.  If  a  laborer  is  to 
keep  the  wheel  in  motion  for  an  hour,  each  revolution  of  it  must  not  take  more  than 
a  moderate  portion  of  his  entire  strength,  so  that  another  portion  of  his  strength  shall 
remsdn  in  reserve.  This  fact  also  holds  good  for  the  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  use  them 
continuously  except  for  a  distance  at  which  the  positive  portion  of  the  accommodation 
is  at  le&st  as  great  as  the  negative  portion,  otherwise  exhaustion  rapidly  supervenes. 
[See,  however,  below.] 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  work  is  more  exhausting  for  the  eyes 
the  nearer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  them.  When  the  gaze  is  fixed  upon  infinite  distance, 
the  negative  portion  of  i4,  is  equal  to  zero,  since  then  the  accommodation  is  completely 
relaxed.  All  the  relative  accommodation  therefore  is  positive,  and  accordingly  ex- 
haustion of  the  eyes  is  impossible.  Thus,  no  one  will  complain  that  his  eyes  get  tired 
from  walking."  For  a  convergence  of  33  cm.,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  positive 
portion  of  the  relative  acconmiodation  (i4,)  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  negative  por- 
tion, for  which  reason  work  can  be  carried  on  continuously  at  this  distance  without 

•[That  is,  no  one  that  is  free  from  refractive  or  muscular  errors.  Very  troublesome  asthenopia 
may  be  produced  by  looking  at  distant  objects,  when  there  are  astigmatism  and  muscular  anomaiiea, 
particularly  hyperphoria  and  esophoria. — D.J 
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exhaustion.  When  fixation  is  made  upon  an  object  situated  at  the  absolute  near  point 
of  the  eye,  the  entire  relative  accommodation  (A,)  is  negative.  A  positive  or  reserve 
portion  of  acconunodation  does  not  exist  in  this  case,  since  the  whole  absolute  accom- 
modation (A)  has  been  already  used  up.  Hence,  we  can  have  distinct  vision  at  our 
near  point  for  only  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time. 

These  statements  are  true  only  of  young  eyes  whose  lens  is  elastic,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  acconunodation  depends  essentially  upon  the  functional 
ability  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  old  age  the  absolute  near  point  constantly  recedes, 
and  the  positive  portion  of  the  relative  range  of  acconunodation  becomes  constantly 
smaller,  but  this  is  due  to  rigidity  of  the  lens,  not  to  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  The  near  point  of  the  presbyope  gives  simply  the  limit  of  the  elasticity 
of  his  lens.  His  ciliary  muscle  could  contract  much  more,  but  does  not,  because  it  would 
be  useless  for  it  to  do  so.  Hence  the  presbyope  can  work  even  at  his  near  point  without 
fatigue.  [Recent  researches  indicate  that  the  power  of  the  ciliary  muscle  does  diminish 
with  age.  Moreover,  in  the  early  stages  of  presbyopia  accommodative  fatigue  does 
occur. — D.J 

Changes  of  the  Accommodation  with  Age. 

142.  The  accommodation  diminishes  with  age,  and  this  diminu- 
tion is  manifested  by  a  continuous  recession  of  the  near  point.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  accommodation  can  not  be  referred  to  the  decrease  in  the 
power  of  the  muscles  in  general  and  the  ciliary  muscle  in  particular,  occur- 
ring in  old  age,  for  it  begins  in  youth,  and  probably  even  in  childhood — 
that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  muscles  are  still  gaining  in  strength.  In 
fact,  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  accommodation  lies  in  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  This,  again,  stands  in  causal  connec- 
tion with  the  condensation  of  the  lens  due  to  loss  of  water  and  leading 
to  a  process  of  sclerosis  that  begins  in  the  center  of  the  lens  (formation 
of  a  nucleus).  The  harder  the  lens  becomes  in  virtue  of  this  proems  the 
more  its  elasticity  is  impaired,  so  that  even  after  the  zonula  is  relaxed 
the  lens  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  change  its  shape. 

The  state  of  the  accommodation  at  diflferent  ages  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  372).  The  heavy  diagonal  line  shows  the  mean 
pofiition  of  the  near  point  of  an  emmetrope  for  all  ages  from  ten  to  sev- 
enty ;  the  distance  between  this  and  the  base-line,  which  represents  the  far 
point  (A  =  0),  gives  the  range  of  accommodation  in  dioptrics  at  the 
different  ages.  The  line  that  represents  the  position  of  the  near  pK>int 
continually  recedes,  so  as  to  form  a  curve  which  constantly  approaches 
the  line  for  the  far  point,  until  finally  it  almost  coincides  with  it. 

The  diminution  in  the  range  of  accommodation  goes  on  from  youth 
to  age  with  perfect  uniformity  and  not  by  sudden  advances.  It  begins  to 
be  troublesome  when  the  near  point  has  receded  so  far  from  the  eye  that 
the  finer  kinds  of  work,  and  especially  the  reading  of  fine  print,  become 
difficult  or  impossible,  so  that  there  develops  a  desire  for  glasses.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  near  point  recedes  beyond  one-third  of  a  metre 
(-4  =  3  D),  i.  e.,  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty.  This  is  the 
period,  therefore,  to  which  we  assign  the  beginning  of  presbyopia^ 

'From  ir^<r/3v«,  old  man,  and  w^.  mgjbt. 
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Presbyopia  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  physiological  process  which  every 
eye  undergoes.  Persons  who  are  presbyopic  push  the  book  farther  away 
from  them,  like  to  avoid  fine  print,  and  pass  over  the  footnotes.  Read- 
ing at  night  gives  them  special  trouble,  because  the  pupils  dilate  owing 
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Fxo.  372. — Ranob  of  Accommodation  at  DirrsBBNT  Agbs.      After  Dondere,  amended  by  Duane. 

The  numbers  on  the  left  hand  give  the  strength  of  the  lens,  which  placed  before  the  emmetropic 
eye,  at  a  distance  of  13  mm.  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea  (i.e.,  placed  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye), 
can  replace  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  at  the  given  age,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  the  accommoda> 
tion,  so  far  as  resards  the  increase  of  refractivity  in  the  eye  which  the  latter  produces.  These  numbers, 
therefore,  give  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  The  right-hand  numbers  give  the  focal  dis- 
tances of  these  lenses  in  cm.  The  distance  of  the  near  point  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea  is  found  by  add- 
ing to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  its  distance  from  the  cornea  (i.e.,  13  mm.).  Obviously  no  single 
observer  can  follow  the  progress  of  the  range  of  accommodation  from  youth  to  age,  in  one  and  the  same 
individual.  The  prof^ress  of  accommodation  can,  therefore,  be  found  only  by  oetermining  it  in  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  normal  eyes,  at  different  ages  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations.  This 
is  shown  by  the  line  DD,  which  indicates  the  mean  position  of  the  near  point  (without  reckoning  in 
the  13  mm.)  of  an  emmetropic  eye  at  different  ages.  The  line  AA  gives  the  least  values,  the  line  CC 
the  ordinary  maximum,  and  the  line  BB  the  extreme  maximum  values  of  the  accommodation  that  have 
been  found  in  the  individual  cases.  They  accordingly  show  the  limits  within  which  the  position  of  the 
near  point  and  hence  too  the  accommodation  can  still  be  regarded  as  normal.  [An  accommodation 
which  in  any  given  subject  persistently  falls  below  the  lower  limit  indicated  by  AA  for  his  age,  must  be 
oonadered  as  pathologically  weak. — D.] 
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to  the  enfeebled  illumination,  and  hence  the  diffusion  circles  are  larger. 
They  then  try  the  expedient  of  bringing  the  light  between  the  book  and 
their  eyes,  so  as  to  make  their  pupils  contract  by  having  a  large  amount 
of  light  fall  upon  them.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of  presbyopia  read- 
ing or  fine  work  at  last  becomes  absolutely  impossible  without  glasses. 
Pain,  however,  or  asthenopia  does  not  occur,  as  it  does  in  hypermetropes. 

When  an  eye  is  not  emmetropic,  but  has  an  error  of  refraction,  this 
error  shifts  the  range  of  accommodation,  and  hence  also  the  time  when 
presbyopia  begins.  Reference  in  regard  to  this  point  must  be  made  to 
the  chapters  upon  myopia  and  hypermetropia  (pages  828,  844). 

Presbyopia  requires  the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  near  work.  The 
glass  must  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  near  point  come  into  the  place 
which  appears  demanded  by  the  work  in  question.  The  situation  of 
this  depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  work;  the  finer  this  is, 
the  closer  must  the  near  point  be  approximated.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  visual  acuity  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  latter  is  de- 
fective, objects  must  be  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  make  up  in  size  what 
the  retinal  image  lacks  in  distinctness. 

From  the  reasons  set  forth  above  it  follows  that  it  wiU  not  do  simply  to  prescribe 
for  each  separate  age  the  convex  glass  that  ought  to  be  ordered.  On  the  contrary 
we  must  proceed  according  to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  by  itself,  ana 
determine  the  glass  for  it  specially.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  subject  is  sixty 
years  old,  and  that  his  near  point  is  one  metre  from  the  eye  (A  =  1  D).  The  man  is 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  in  doing  his  work,  which  he  carries  on  at  arm's-length — i.  e., 
about  50  cm. — ^no  longer  sees  distinctly.  His  near  point,  therefore,  must  be  brought 
up  to  50  cm.  ( =2  D).  As  he  himself  can  furnish  1  D,  it  suffices  to  give  him  a  +1  D 
glass  (or,  better  still,  1.5  D,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  work  at  his  near  point,  but 
may  have  some  accommodation  in  reserve).  Perhaps  the  same  man  also  wishes  a  glass 
to  read  with  in  tl)e  evening  when  his  work  is  done.  For  this  purp>ose  we  must  bring 
his  near  point  up  to  at  least  30  cm.  (3.5  D),  so  that  he  can  rc»Eul  ordinary  print  with 
ease,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  him  a  glass  of  +2.5  D  or  +3  D.  [The  strength 
of  glass  prescribed  will  also  depend  somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the  eye  muscles.  A 
patient  with  marked  convergence-insufficiency  will  often  read  more  comfortably  with 
a  weak  glass  than  with  one  which  gives  him  better  sight,  because  the  weak  glass  enables 
him  to  carry  his  book  so  far  ofif  that  he  has  to  converge  his  eyes  but  little  in  looking  at  it. 
Many  people  who  put  on  convex  glasses  for  the  first  time  develop  a  temporary  con- 
vergence-insufficiency from  relaxation  of  their  accommodation  (see  page  754).  This 
insufficiency  may  give  rise  to  asthenopia,  which  has  to  be  relieved  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  reading  glasses. — D.] 

Many  erroneous  views,  which  we  must  oppose,  are  prevalent  among  the  laity 
with  respect  to  the  wearing  of  glasses,  in  advanced  life.  Some  consider  it  advanta- 
geous to  begin  wearing  glasses  as  late  as  possible,  and  this  from  the  fear  that  when  once 
they  begin  they  will  have  to  keep  on  using  stronger  and  stronger  ones.  But  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned  they  gain  nothing,  whether  they  begin  using  glasses  at  the  proper 
time,  or  for  years  struggle  along  laboriously  without  them  until  they  can  do  so  no  longer. 
Every  presbyope  has  to  increase  the  strength  of  his  glasses  as  long  as  his  range  of  accom- 
modation keeps  diminishing.  It  is  only  when  he  has  reached  the  minimum  of  his  range 
that  he  can  stick  to  the  same  glass.  It  is  just  as  erroneous  to  believe  that  by  wearing 
glasses  early  one  can  "save"  his  eyes.  Presbyopia  goes  on  its  appointed  way  unaffected 
by  the  wearing  of  glasses  or  by  the  nature  of  those  that  are  worn,  and  independent  of 
the  question  whether  the  eyes  are  strained  a  good  deal  or  not  at  all  by  fine  work. 
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[The  determination  of  the  proper  reading  glass  in  presbyopia  requires 
much  care  and  patience.  First  the  full  correction  for  distance  must  be 
determined  acciu-ately.  Then  the  patient  wearing  this  correction  is  placed 
as  nearly  as  can  be  under  his  normal  working  conditions  and  with  his 
work  at  the  habitual  distance.  Then  different  convex  glasses  are  added 
to  the  distance  correction  until  an  addition  is  found  that  gives  the  most 
serviceable  and  comfortable  (which  is  not  always  the  sharpest)  vision. 
With  each  addition  it  is  well  to  determine  the  near  point  and  correspond- 
ing amount  of  accommodation  with  the  accommodation  disk  (page  816). 
As  stated  on  page  822  the  correction  will  vary  greatly  with  circumstances, 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  glass  which  brings  the  near  point  within  25  cm.  (=4  D) 
is  not  well  borne,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  glass  that  gives  the 
.widest  and  most  serviceable  range  of  vision  is  the  best.  Sometimes  the 
accommodation  test  shows  a  constant  difference  in  the  maximum  accom- 
modative power  of  the  two  eyes,  and  in  that  case  it  may  prove  best  to 
make  a  stronger  addition  for  reading  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other. — D.] 


Optical  variations  of  the  eye  from  the  normal  may  relate  either  to 
its  refraction  or  to  its  accommodation.  The  anomalies  of  refraction 
are  to  be  rigidly  differentiated  from  those  of  accommodation,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  confounded.  An  eye  whose  refraction  varies  from 
the  normal  or  emmetropic  we  call  ametropic*  There  are  three  varieties 
of  ametropia:  Myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism.  When  the 
refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is  different,  we  speak  of  anisometropia. 

>  [From  a,  privative,  hirpov,  a  limit,  and  m^,  light.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MYOPIA. 

143.  Short-sightedness  (myopia,  M)  is  that  refractive  condition 
of  the  eye  in  which  rays  that  are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they  fall 
upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina.  Hence,  when  the 
rays  strike  the  retina,  they  have  already  become  divergent;  and  there- 
fore form  a  diffusion  circle  upon  the  latter  (a  aj,  Fig.  373).  A  distinct 
image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  only  when  the  rays  have  a  certain 
degree  of  divergence  as  they  arrive  at  the  eye,  which  is  the  case  when 
they  emanate  from  a  point  R  situated  close  by  (Fig.  373).  This  point 
is  the  far  point  of  the  myopic  eye — i.  e.,  is  the  point  for  which  the  eye 


Fio.  373. — Path  op  the  Rats  in  a  Myopic  Ete. 

is  adjusted  when  in  a  state  of  accommodative  repose.  Accordingly,  the 
far  point  in  this  case  lies  at  a  finite  distance.  The  greater  the  myopia, 
the  farther  in  front  of  the  retina  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  parallel 
rays,  and  hence  the  greater  is  the  divergence  that  rays  must  have  in 
order  to  unite  upon  the  retina,  and  hence,  too,  the  nearer  to  the  eye 
must  the  far  point  {R)  lie.  Consequently  the  degree  of  myopia  is  de- 
termined by  the  distance  of  R. 

Deierminalion  of  Myopia, — The  distance  of  R  from  the  eye  can  be 
measured  directly  by  placing  fine  print  before  the  eye  and  gradually 
withdrawing  it  until  it  becomes  too  indistinct  to  be  read.  This  method, 
however,  has  serious  defects,  so  that  we  prefer  to  determine  the  position 
of  R  by  means  of  concave  glasses.  Let  us  assume  that  the  eye  has  such 
a  degree  of  myopia  that  its  far  point  is  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  eye  (Fig. 
374,  F);  the  rays,  then,  that  emanate  from  this  point  come  to  a  focus 
upon  the  retina  (at  /).  How  can  we  manage  to  have  this  eye  see  parallel 
rays  distinctly — i.  e.,  have  them  focused  upon  the  retina?.  Evidently, 
by  giving  them  the  same  direction  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  far  point. 
This  is  effected  by  placing  before  the  eye  a  concave  glass  of  50  cm. 
focal  distance — i.  e.,  of  —  2D.  By  this  glass  parallel  rays  are  rendered 
as  divergent  as  if  they  emanated  from  its  focus  (see  page  793).     This 
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lies  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  glass — that  is,  at  the  same  spot  at  which  the 
far  point  of  the  eye  is  situated  (at  /).  Accordingly,  parallel  rays  acquire 
the  same  direction  as  if  they  emanated  from  the  far  point  of  the  myopic 
eye,  and  are  hence  focused  upon  the  retina  of  the  latter  so  as  to  form  a 
distinct  image.  (In  this  discussion  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the 
eye  is  neglected.)* 

The  deduction  made  in  the  foregoing  example  holds  good  for  all 
degrees  of  myopia.  The  following  rule  may  therefore  be  enimciated: 
A  myopic  eye  sees  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  with  that  concave  glass 
whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far  point  from  the 
eye.  And  conversely:  The  focal  length  of  that  concave  glass  with  which 
the  myopic  eye  sees  remote  objects  distinctly  gives  the  distance  of  the 
far  point  from  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  degree  of  myopia.  If  a  man  sees  remote 
objects  distinctly  with  — 5  D,  his  far  point  is  20  cm.  (100  -^  5  =  20). 
But  in  designating  the  degree  of  myopia  we  do  not  usually  give  the 


Fio.  874. — Correction  op  Myopia  bt  a  Concayb  Glass. 

position  of  the  far  point,  but  give  directly  the  refractive  power  of  the 
correcting  glass — writing,  therefore,  M  =  5  D. 

If  a  glass  of  — 6  D  is  placed  before  an  eye  whose  Af  =  5  D,  such  an 
eye  would  still  see  clearly  at  a  distance;  the  extra  strength  of  1  D  being 
neutralized  by  a  corresponding  effort  of  the  accommodation.  Since  in 
myopia  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  accommodate,  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  myopes  who  are  wearing  glasses  that  over-correct.  In  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  same  mistake  in  determining  myopia,  and  thus  make  the 
latter  greater  than  it  really  is,  we  must  regard  as  the  correcting  glass 
the  weakest  concave  glass  with  which  the  myope  sees  distinctly  at  a 
distance.     Hence,  in  determining  myopia  we  proceed  as  follows:    We 

>  Since  we  may  consider  that  pert  of  its  refractive  power  has  been  taken  away  from  the  myopic 
eye  by  a  concave  lens,  in  order  to  make  it  equivalent  to  an  emmetropic  eye,  we  say  that  the  myopic 
eye  has  the  hioher  refractivity  of  the  two;  an  eye  with  a  myopia  of  2  D  is  so  to  spealc  ^  +  2  D.  simi- 
larly the  hypermetropic  eye  is  known  as  an  eye  with  lower  refraction;  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D  is.  so  to 
speak,  E  —  2D  (Straub).  [This  conception  of  the  myopic  eye  as  practically  equivalent  to  an  enune- 
tropic  eye  with  a  convex  lens  before  it,  is  useful  in  explaining  the  symptoms  of  myopia.  Thus  to  make 
an  emmetrope  realise  how  a  myope  of  5  D  sees,  we  have  simply  to  put  before  his  eye  a  +  5  D  lens.  He 
will  then  have  the  blurred  vision  for  distance,  the  sharp  and  enlarged  vision  for  near,  and  the  close 
near  point  of  one  having  a  myopia  of  this  amount.  And  like  sucn  a  myope  he  will  be  reduced  to  an 
emmetrope  again  by  adding  a  —  5V>  lens  to  the  lens  he  alreadv  has.  A  myope  of  5  D,  an  emmetrope 
with  a  +  5  D  before  his  eye,  and  an  emmetrope  using  5  D  of  his  accommodation  have  for  the  time 
being  the  same  sort  of  vision.  So  too,  to  demonstrate  how  a  hypermetrope  of  2  D  sees  we  have  simply 
to  put  over  the  emmctrope's  eye  a  —  2D  lens.  Such  a  one  will  have  blurred  vision,  speedily  rendered 
clear  by  an  often  painful  and  strained  effort  of  accommodation,  and  a  recession  of  his  near  point,  just 
as  the  hypermetrope  has. — D.] 
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place  the  myope  at  a  distance  of  6  (or  5)  metres  from  the  test  card,  and 
keep  putting  concave  glasses  before  his  eyes,  beginning  with  the  weaker 
ones  and  gradually  advancing  to  those  thai  are  stronger,  until  the  best  vision 
is  obtained  which  can  possibly  be  secured  in  this  special  case.  The  weakest 
concave  glass  with  which  this  vision  is  obtained  gives  the  degree  of  myopia.^ 

This  method  of  determining  myopia,  which  was  instituted  by  Bon- 
ders, is  the  one  generally  employed.  It  is  pretty  tedious,  since  we  are 
obliged  to  go  gradually  from  weaker  to  stronger  glasses,  and  frequently, 
therefore,  have  to  place  quite  a  large  number  of  glasses  before  the  eye 
before  we  get  to  the  one  that  corrects.  Hence,  some  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  determining  not  only  myopia,  but  also  the  refraction  gen- 
erally, in  a  more  expeditious  way,  namely,  by  the  use  of  various  ap)- 
paratus  which  are  called  optometers.  These  are  constructed  upon  vari- 
ous principles.  Most  consist  of  a  test  object  at  which  the  eye  looks 
through  a  single  lens  or  through  two  lenses  combined.  The  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  can  be  given  a  parallel,  convergent,  or  divergent  direction, 
and  thus  adjusted  to  suit  the  different  refractive  errors  that  may  exist, 
either  by  altering  the  place  of  the  test  object  or  by  shifting  the  lenses. 
The  refraction  is  then  simply  read  off  from  a  scale  which  is  attached  to 
the  instrument.  In  spite  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  almost 
instantaneous  determination  of  the  refraction  which  these  instruments 
afford,  they  have  not  become  popular,  because  the  refraction  as  found 
by  them  is  regularly  too  high;  for  the  person  who  is  looking  into  the 
instrument  exerts,  without  being  aware  of  it,  some  effort  of  accommo- 
dation. Hence,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  true  refraction — i.  e.,  the  refract- 
ive state  of  the  eye  when  the  accommodation  is  relaxed — we  are  obliged 
first  to  paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atropine,  a  procedure  which 
causes  the  patient  considerable  discomfort  and  annoyance.  [See  page  859.] 

The  determination  of  myopia  by  glasses  or  optometers  is  called  the 
subjective  method,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  statements  of  the 
patient.  For  this  reason  its  results  are  not  always  exact.  It  often 
happens  that,  by  the  patient's  straining  his  accommodation,  a  higher 
degree  of  myopia  is  simulated  than  really  exists.  Moreover,  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  patient's  good  will  and  intelligence.  Frequently 
we  are  dealing  with  malingerers,  who  purposely  try  to  make  their  my- 
opia appear  too  high,  in  order  to  escape  military  service.  Again,  in 
small  children  this  method  is  not  applicable.  For  such  cases  the  objective 
method,  which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  refraction  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  [or  shadow  test],  and  which  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent of  the  statements  cf  the  patient  (pages  95-102)  is  suitable.  And 
even  when  the  degree  of  myopia  has  been  already  determined  by  the 
subjective  test,  the  result  should  in  every  instance  be  verified  by  the 
objective  test  of  the  refraction. 

'  [This  i«  the  rule,  provided  the  accommodation  is  still  active.  Tf  the  acooromodatioD  is  com- 
pletely paralyzetl  by  atropine  or  homatropine,  the  rule  is  the  reverse — i.  e.,  the  Mrongest  concave  glaas 
with  which  the  best  vision  is  attained  gives  the  proper  correcting  glass  for  the  patient  to  wear  whea 
his  accommodation  regains  its  power.    See  page  aoi — Dj 
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Causes  of  Myopia. — ^The  fact  of  parallel  rays  coming  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  myopia,  may  in 
general  arise  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  abnormaUy  greats  so  that  parallel 
rays  are  made  too  convergent,  the  retina  in  this  case  being  in  its  normal 
situation  {refractive  myopia).  The  cause  of  the  increased  refractive  power 
may  lie  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  In  the  cornea  it  is  increased  curva- 
ture that  leads  to  myopia.  This  is  found  most  markedly  in  ectases  of  the 
cornea  of  the  most  (Uverse  sort,  and  to  the  greatest  degree  in  keratoconus. 
In  this  case  the  myopia  is  always  associated  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  astigmatism. 

The  lens  can  cause  abnormal  elevation  of  the  refractivity  of  the  eye 
either  through  increased  curvature  or  through  augmentation  of  density. 
The  following  cases  fall  under  this  head:  (a)  In  luxation  the  lens  takes 
on  an  increased  curvature  because  the  tension  exerted  by  the  zonula  is 
removed.  If  the  case  is  one  of  luxation  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
forward  displacement  of  the  lens  contributes  to  the  increase  in  refractive 
power,  since  with  the  lens  the  principal  focus  of  the  whole  dioptric  system 
is  shifted  forward.  (6)  Accommodation,  which  increases  the  curvature 
of  the  lens,  may  be  kept  permanently  in  action,  and  as  long  as  this  spasm 
of  accommodation  continues  myopia  will  be  present.  The  latter  disap- 
pears when  the  accommodation  is  paralyzed  by  atropine,  (c)  Myopia 
due  to  increase  in  density  of  the  lens  [so-called  index  myopia]  not  infre- 
quently sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract  (see  page  602)  and  also 
in  diabetes. 

2.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  may  be  normal,  so  that  parallel 
rays  come  to  a  focus  at  the  customary  spot,  but  the  retina  may  lie  too 
far  back.  The  cause  of  this  is  an  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  for 
which  reason  this  sort  of  myopia  is  called  axial  myopia.  The  distention 
of  the  sclera,  to  which  the  elongation  of  the  eye  is  due,  usually  aflfecis 
the  posterior  division  of  the  sclera,  which  is  bulged  out  posteriorly,  form- 
ing the  staphyloma  posticimi  of  Scarpa.  This  is  the  ordinary  typical 
form  of  myopia,  which  therefore  deserves  special  mention. 

Typical  Myopia. 

144.  Myopes  see  indistinctly  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  presence 
of  diffusion  circles.  To  make  these  smaller,  and  thus  see  better,  they 
squeeze  the  lids  together,  and  in  this  way  produce  a  stenopseic  slit.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  habit  of  blinking  that  the  name  myopia^  takes  its  origin. 

Myopes  see  well  near  by,  and,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  that 
they  need  use  little  or  no  accommodation  for  this  purpose.  The  range 
of  accommodation  has  the  same  relation  in  the  myopic  eye  (if  the  high 
degrees  of  myopia  are  excepted)  as  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  Only,  since 
the  far  point  lies  at  a  finite  distance,  the  whole  region  of  accommodation 

'From  Mveii',  to  shut,  to  blink,  and  w^,  sight. 
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is  placed  closer  to  the  eye,  as  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  368  (No.  3),  in  which 
the  region  of  accommodation  lies  between  10  and  5  cm.  in  front  of  the 
eye.  In  working  at  close  range,  therefore,  the  myope  needs  to  use  less 
accommodation  than  the  emmetrope,  or  even  no  accommodation  at  all. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  work  has  to  be  done  at  a  distance  of  33  cm. 
In  this  case  the  emmetrope  requires  an  accommodation  of  3  D  (100  -t- 
33  =  3).  A  myope  whose  myopia  equals  1  D  needs  only  2  D  of  accom- 
modation, and  one  having  a  myopia  of  3  D  needs  none  at  all,  since  his 
far  point  lies  at  the  working  distance.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  myopia  has 
reached  a  certain  degree,  the  accommodation  ceases  to  be  used  (it  being 
presupposed  that  no  glasses  are  worn).  Hence,  in  myopia  of  high  degree 
the  range  of  accommodation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  normal,  but  diminished. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  myopes  presbyopia  sets  in  later  than  in 
emmetropes,  or  does  not  set  in  at  all.  To  be  sure,  the  diminution  in  elas- 
ticity of  the  lens  is  produced  in  a  myopic  eye  just  the  same  as  in  any 
other,  but  practically  it  does  not  make  itself  so  perceptible.  If  a  man 
has  a  myopia  of  3  D,  his  far  point  lies  at  33  cm.,  and  will  always  remain 
there  though  he  be  ever  so  old.  During  his  whole  life,  therefore,  there 
will  be  distinct  vision  at  this  distance,  the  only  difference  from  what 
existed  previously  being  that  the  patient,  when  at  an  advanced  age  he 
has  lost  his  power  of  accommodation,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  see  closer 
than  33  cm. — a  thing,  however,  which  there  is  usually  no  necessity  of  his 
doing  in  any  case.  Such  a  myope,  therefore,  does  not  become  presbyopic 
at  all.  Those  having  myopia  of  less  degree  do  become  presbyopic,  but 
do  so  later  than  emmetropes.  The  point  of  time  when  presbyopia  sets 
in — i.  e.,  when  the  near  point  recedes  beyond  33  cm. — can  easily  be 
calculated  for  each  individual  case  if  we  know  the  degree  of  myopia  and 
the  amount  of  the  range  of  accommodation  at  different  ages. 

The  trovblea  that  myopes  complain  of  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  myopia.  In  the  lower  grades  of  myopia  distant  vision  is  indistinct, 
and  yet  often  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes,  so  that  many  myopes  of 
this  sort  do  not  use  glasses.  For  near  work  moderately  near-sighted 
eyes  are  generally  regarded  as  serviceable,  because  they  do  their  work 
with  less  accommodation,  and,  moreover,  either  become  presbyopic  late 
or  do  not  become  so  at  all. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In  this  case  not 
only  is  the  complaint  made  of  indistinct  vision  at  a  distance,  but  also 
of  inability  to  keep  on  with  work  near  by  for  any  length  of  time;  for, 
owing  to  the  short  distance  from  the  eyes  at  which  the  far  point  lies, 
a  considerable  effort  of  convergence  is  required — an  effort  which,  more- 
over, is  often  rendered  difficult  because  the  impulse  to  converge  is 
diminished,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  accommodation.  Hence,  a 
latent  divergence  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  troubles  symptomatic  of  mus- 
cular asthenopia  develop.  By  a  transformation  of  this  latent  divergence 
into  a  manifest  one,  a  strabismus  divergens  may  be  set  up,  a  condition, 
therefore,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  high  myopia. 
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In  myopia  of  high  degree  it  is  often  the  case  that  satisfactory  dis- 
tant vision  is  not  attained  even  by  glasses,  because  morbid  changes 
exist  in  the  fundus.  For  the  same  reason,  vision  close  by  is  frequently 
defective  in  spite  of  the  great  approximation  of  the  object.  Moreover, 
complaint  is  made  of  rapid  tiring  of  the  eyes,  of  great  sensitiveness  to 
light,  and  of  muscae  volitantes.  The  last-named  phenomenon  is  also, 
to  be  sure,  found  in  healthy  eyes  (see  page  534);  but  the  myopic  eye 
is  more  apt  to  see  muscse  volitantes,  and  sees  them  in  greater  number. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  myopic 
eyes  without  glasses  see  everything 
indistinctly;  and  upon  a  hazy  back- 
ground, such  as  is  caused  by  this  indis- 
tinct sight,  opacities  are  better  pro- 
jected. Moreover,  in  the  higher  degrees 
of  myopia  pathological  opacities  of  the 
vitreous  are  apt  to  be  present.  Muscse 
volitantes  are  not  infrequently  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance  and  worry  to 
myopic  patients. 

Objective  examination  of  a  near- 
sighted eye  shows  that  it  is  longer  than 
normal  (Arlt).  The  elongation  is  pro- 
duced, as  dissection  of  such  eyes  shows, 
by  the  distention  of  the  sclera  at  the 
posterior  pole  (Fig.  375).  In  marked 
myopia  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball 
is  recognizable  even  in  the  living  eye. 
The  eye  projects  far  forward  (pop-eye) ; 
and  when  it  is  turned  well  in  toward 
the  nose,  so  that  the  equatorial  region 
appears  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure,  this  does  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  normal  eye,  make  a  sharp 
curve  in  turning  backward,  but  runs 
back  without  much  curving — almost 
straight,  in  fact.  Very  myopic  eyes  are 
also  usually  characterized  by  a  deep  anterior  chamber  and  a  dilated  pupil. 

The  most  important  changes  in  myopia  are  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  fundus  and  can  be  recognized  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
These,  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  more  extensive  the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  myopia.  They  affect  above  all  the  chorioid  and  retina,  which 
become  atrophic,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  in  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea  (see  page  442).  The  latter  spot,  moreover,  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  retinal  hemorrhages.  Numerous  floating  opacities  are 
formed  in  the  vitreous,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  becoming  liquefied. 
The  consequences  of  the  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  make  themselves 


FiQ.  876. — Crobb  Section  of  a  Mtopio 
Etb  haying  an  Axial  Lenqth  of  28 
Mm.     Magnified  2X1. 

The  ectasia  (staphyloma  posticum)  which 
occupies  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye 
extends  from  «  to  ei.  Over  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  staphvloma  the  solera  is  very 
much  thinned,  and  at  the  spot  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  its  layers  have  separated  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  intervaginal  space  is  di- 
lated at  its  extremity,  ana  more  so  at  the 
nasal  side,  n,  than  i^  the  temi>oral  side.  t. 
The  optic  nerve,  «,  shows  within  the  fora- 
men sclene  an  outward  bend.  The  anterioT 
chamber  is  verv  deep;  the  ciliary  body 
projects  but  slightly. 
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apparent  both  in  the  lens  and  in  the  retina.  In  the  former  there  develop 
opacities,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  atrophy  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  tremu- 
lousness  and  even  luxation  may  occur;  in  the  retina,  detachment  may 
ensue. 

Most  cases  of  myopia  are  those  of  low  degree,  which  develop  during 
youth  and  come  to  a  stop  after  the  completion  of  the  body  growth 
(stationary  myopia).  In  other  cases,  however,  the  myopia  attains  a 
considerable  height  even  in  youth,  and  then  does  not  remain  stationary, 
but  increases  steadily  during  the  whole  life,  so  that  finally  it  reaches 
the  greatest  possible  degree  (progressive  myopia).  It  is  mainly  these 
cases  that  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
that  cause  myopia  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  and  of  a 
serious  disease,  too,  which  in  advanced  age  often  gives  rise  to  amblyopia 
or  even  blindness. 

145.  Causes  of  Myopia. — Myopia  is  only  exceptionally  congenital, 
elongation  of  the  eye  in  that  case  existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
rule  is  that  myopia  develops  in  youth  at  the  time  when,  as  the 
whole  body  is  growing  rapidly,  considerable  demands  are  coincidently 
made  upon  the  eyes  by  school  life  or  by  work.  It  has  been  established 
by  many  observations  that  acquired  near-sightedness  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  those  persons  who  are  compelled  to  strain  their  eyes  with 
near  work.  Such  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  members  of  the  cultured 
classes  who  apply  themselves  to  study;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  working 
people,  like  tailors,  seamstresses,  compositors',  lithographers,  etc.,  who 
have  fine  work  to  do.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  but  that  the  cause  of 
myopia  is  furnished  by  near  work.  Here  two  factors  come  into  play, 
namely,  the  accommodation  and  the  convergence,  by  the  combined 
action  of  which  the  distention  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is  effected. 
But,  although  straining  of  the  eyes  in  near  work  is  the  cause  of  myopia, 
not  all,  but  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  strain  act- 
ually become  near-sighted.  In  this  fraction,  therefore,  special  additional 
factors  must  be  present  which  favor  the  development  of  the  myopia 
due  to  near  work.  The  following  are  the  factors  of  this  sort  that  we 
know  of  :  1.  A  predisposition  to  myopia,  which  doubtless  has  its  seat  in 
definite  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  too  slight  resistance  of  the  sclera, 
peculiarities  in  the  relations  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  of  the  optic  nerve, 
etc.  Since  anatomical  peculiarities  are  apt  to  be  inherited,  the  hereditary 
character  of  myopia  is  also  readily  explainable.  The  children  of  near- 
sighted parents  are  not,  to  be  sure,  bom  near-sighted  ;  but  if  they  are 
exposed  to  those  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of  near-sight- 
edness, they  show  a  greater  tendency  to  become  myopic  than  do  the 
children  whose  parents  have  normal  sight.  2.  Those  circumstances  which 
compel  too  great  approximation  of  the  worky  and  thus  require  an  abnor- 
mally great  accommodation  and  convergence.  This  is  the  case  when  par- 
ticularly fine  work  has  to  be  done,  or  when  work  is  carried  on  with 
insufficient  illumination,  and  also  when  the  visual  acuity  is  diminished  (by 
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maculse  of  the  cornea;  opacities  of  the  lens,  astigmatism/  etc.);  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  objects  closer  than  usual  (see  page  807). 

Treatment. — ^It  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  elongation  of  the 
eyes,  that  forms  the  basis  of  myopia.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
making  provision  by  means  of  suitable  glasses  for  distinct  vision,  and  to 
procedures  that  will  enable  close  work  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  may  be 
without  tiring.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  near-sight  must  be  checked 
as  far  as  possible,  and  any  complications  present  be  attacked. 

The  following  principles  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  wearing  of 
glasses  by  myopes:  In  the  low  degrees  of  near-sight  (up  to  about  2  D) 
it  is  suflScient  to  order  glasses  for  distance,  provided  that  any  desire  for 
them  is  expressed.  For  near  work,  glasses  are  not  necessary,  since 
vision  can  be  carried  on  without  them  at  a  sufiScient  distan<;e — that  is, 
up  to  or  beyond  50  cm.  Hence  we  may  leave  it  to  the  patient  himself 
whether  he  shall  use  his  glasses  for  his  near  work  or  not.  But  in  case 
troubles  referable  to  a  latent  divergence  [exophoria]  are  present,  the 
glass  should  be  worn  for  near  also,  since  by  means  of  it  the  latent  diver- 
gence is  relieved  (page  728).  In  the  medium  degrees  of  near-sight — i.  e., 
from  2  to  about  7  D — glasses  are  necessary  for  distance,  and  they  are 
often  desirable  for  near  work  as  well;  for  otherwise  the  work  would 
have  to  be  held  too  close,  and  would  thus  require  great  convergence 
which  might  give  rise  both  to  exhaustion  of  the  eyes  and  to  progressive 
increase  of  the  near-sight.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  range 
of  accommodation  is  large  enough,  a  glass  is  prescribed  which  can  be 
worn  constantly  for  both  distant  arid  near  vision.  We  may  give  a  fully 
correcting  glass  or  one  that  is  somewhat  weaker.*  If  the  range  of  accom- 
modation is  small,  either  on  accoimt  of  advanced  age  or  from  other 
reasons,  the  glass  which  corrects  the  myopia  will  not  be  borne  for 
near  work.  Near-sighted  persons  who  have  worn  the  same  glass  con- 
stantly for  many  years  find  that,  as  they  become  older,  reading  with 
this  glass  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  In  such  cases  two  sets  of 
glasses  must  be  ordered:  a  stronger  one,  which  almost  corrects  the 
myopia,  for  far  points;  and  a  weak  one,  for  near  work,  which  removes 
the  working  distance  to  the  point  desired.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for 
the  high  degrees  of  myopia,  in  which,  likewise,  different  glasses  must 
be  prescribed  for  far  and  near.  When,  owing  to  complications,  the  visual 
acuity  is  greatly  diminished,  glasses  are  in  any  case  of  little  or  no  use. 

Prescribing  glasses  for  near-sighted  persons  requires  much  experi- 
ence and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  attendant  conditions.  In  no 
case  should  the  choice  of  glasses  be  left  to  the  optician. 

*  (The  effect  of  astigmatism  is  particularly  important.  Irr^^ular  astigmatism  and,  according  to 
recent  statistics,  inverse  and  oblique  astigmatism  are  of  especial  significance  in  causing  myopia. — D.] 

*  [Statistics  seem  to  prove  imequivocally  that  the  full  and  early  correction  of  myopia  tends  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  process.  It  is  therefore  becoming  a  more  and  more  prevalent  practice  here 
and  also  in  Europe  to  correct  myopia  fully,  even  when  of  slight  degree,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
the  patient  to  use  the  same  p^lass  for  distance  and  near.  In  this  way  the  eyes  are  placed  under  more 
normal  conditions  both  for  distant  and  n^ir  vision  and  also  aa  regards  their  accommodative  function. 
The  result  of  this  practice  in  individual  cases  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  See  also  page  861. 
— D.l 
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In  addition  to  the  selection  of  glasses,  the  regulation  of  the  patient's 
habitSy  both  as  regards  his  general  condition  and  his  eyes,  must  be 
attended  to.  This  is  the  more  important  the  greater  the  myopia  is,  and 
the  more  reason  there  is  to  apprehend  its  progressive  advancement  and 
the  development  of  complications.  And,  first  of  all,  near  work  must  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Such  work  as  has  to  be  done  imder  any 
circumstances  should  be  performed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  eyes.  To  effect  this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  print  of  the 
books  is  good,  that  the  illumination  is  sufficient,  that  the  correct  posi- 
tion is  maintained  in  reading  and  writing,  etc.  Work  in  the  evening 
by  artificial  light  must  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  interrupt  the  work  at  frequent  intervals  and  rest  the  eyes 
by  looking  at  a  distance.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  near-sight  is  making 
rapid  progress  and  threatens  to  reach  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is  advisable 
to  drop  all  studies  for  quite  a  long  time.  Young  people  with  markedly 
progressive  myopia  should  be  warned  to  take  the  condition  of  their 
eyes  into  account  in  choosing  a  profession.  An  occupation,  like  that  of 
civil-service  clerk  or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  that  requires  constant 
reading  and  writing,  is  not  suitable  for  people  of  this  sort. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  near-sightedness,  we  may  remove  the  lens  by  discission, 
even  if  it  is  still  transparent  (Fukala).  The  operation  is  a  suitable  one  for  young  per- 
sons, whose  myopia  amounts  to  more  than  15  D,  and  who  do  not  show  excessive  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  fundus.  The  eye  may  thus  be  brought  nearly  to  the  point  of 
emmetropia,  so  that  it  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  without  any  glass.  We 
must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  by  this  operation  we  sacrifice  the  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  operation  does  not  act  to  check  the  increasing  elongation  of 
the  eyeball  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  fundus. 

The  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  enlargement  of  the  myopic  eyeball  was  first 
made  by  Arlt,  and  thus  the  nature  of  myopia  was  established  (1854).  Scarpa,  to 
be  sure,  had  already  at  an  earher  date  (1807)  observed  the  ectasia  of  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye  peculiar  to  myopia,  but  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
The  size  of  this  ectasia  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  In  near-sight 
of  moderate  amount  the  ectasia  is  limited  simply  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye;  but 
in  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  the  ectasia  (c  c„  Fig.  375)  extends  until  the  optic  nerve 
is  implicated,  and  gets  to  lie  upon  the  side  of  the  protrusion.  The  elongation  of  the 
eyeball  due  to  the  ectasia  may  be  very  considerable;  there  are  eyeballs  which  have 
an  axial  length  of  upward  of  35  mm.,  while  the  normal  eye  is  only  24  mm.  long. 

The  most  striking  feature  presented  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  ectatic 
posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  is  the  displacement  of  the  sclera  with  reference  to  the 
optic  nerve.  It  looks  as  though  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  had  been  pulled  away  from 
the  foramen  sclene  and  toward  the  nasal  side;  and,  as  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
fixed  in  the  foramen  sclerae,  the  effect  of  this  traction  is  that  the  nerve  itself  is  made 
to  bend  at  its  extremity  (Figs.  375  and  376).  The  external  sheath  is  thus  drawn  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  particularly  at  the  nasal  side.  This  same  displacement 
is  recognizable  in  the  chorioid,  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  drawn  away  from  the 
border  of  the  optic  disk  on  the  temporal  side,  while  at  the  nasal  border  the  chorioid 
is  drawn  up  over  the  optic  disk  (Fig.  376).  The  sclera,  wherever  it  happens  to  lie 
within  the  ectasia,  becomes  attenuated,  so  that  often  it  is  only  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
superjacent  chorioid  and  retina  present  in  the  main  the  appearances  of  atrophy  to- 
gether with  slight  inflammatory  changes;  in  the  later  stages  both  membranes  are 
reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  almost  destitute  of  pigment.  The  vitreous  in  its  posterior 
division  is  often  liquefied. 
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Fio.  376.— Optic-nerve  Entrance  in  Myopia. 

A.  OpRTHALMOflcoPic  IifAGE  OF  THE  Papilla.- -The  papilla,  &-C,  is  of  the  shape  of  an  ellipse 
vn'th  its  loD^  axis  vertical.  In  its  outer  half  it  shows  the  large  physiological  excavation,  upon  whose 
floor  arc  visible,  the  gray  stipplinxs  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  the  central  vessels  ascend  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  excavation.  Adjoining  the  inner  border  of  the  papilla  and  not  sharply  separated 
from  it,  is  the  bright  crescent,  a-b  (distraction  crescent).  This  is  of  a  white  color,  while  the  papilla 
itself  is  reddish.  The  crescent  is  covered  with  brownish,  elongated  markings,  representing  remains 
of  the  stroma  piipnent  of  the  chorioid.  The  temporal  border  of  the  crescent  is  sharplv  defined,  and 
the  chorioid  adjoming  it  is  somewhat  more  pigmented  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorioid 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  shows  a  somewhat  lighter  coloration  in  the  space  be- 
tween c  and  d,  so  that  a  yellowish  crescent,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
one,  is  formed  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  disk  (supertraction  crescent). 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  t^e  Optic  Nerve.  Magnified  14  X  1.  Here 
the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  with  relation  to  the  aperture  in  the  sclera  and  chorioid  designed 
for  its  pa.Hsage,  \h  obvious.  The  optic-nerve  funiculi,  wherever  they  consist  of  medullated  fibers,  are 
colored  black  by  Weigert's  luematoxylin  stain;  between  them  can  be  seen  the  septa,  which  remain 
unstained,  and  the  longitudinal  sections  of  the  central  artery  and  central  vein.  The  black  staining 
ceases  abruptlv  at  the  lamina  cribrosa.  In  front  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
presents  the  physiological  excavation.  This  is  a  depression  whose  floor  at  its  deepest  part  is  formed 
by  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  temporal  wall  of  the  excavation  slopes  down  quite  gradually  from  the 
retina.  The  nasal  wall  declines  abruptly,  and  shows  the  cross  section  of  the  central  vessels.  The 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  inserted  obliquely  into  the  eyeball,  a  fact  that  is  particularly  evident  when 
comparison  is  made  with  Fig.  263.  This  displacement  is  most  pronounced  where  the  nerve  traverse* 
the  sclera  and  chorioid.  The  temporal  wall  of  the  sclerotico-chorioidal  canal  therefore,  is  turned 
somewhat  forward,  and  hence,  since  the  overlying  retina  is  transparent,  comes  into  view  when  looked 
at  from  in  front  (with  the  ophthalmoscope),  forming  a  bright  crescent  extending  from  6  to  the  point 
a,  where  the  pigment  epithelium  begins.  The  stroma  pigment  of  the  chorioid  extends  somewhat 
further  inward  than  does  the  pigment  epithelium,  and  is  consequently  seen  under  the  form  of  brown 
ftpots  upon  the  bright  disk  of  the  crescent.  The  nasal  wall  of  the  scleral  canal  is  turned  partly  back- 
ward, so  that  it  hofl  to  pass  in  front  of  the  most  nasally  situated  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  c-d.  As 
the  displacement  affects  not  only  the  aperture  in  the  sclera  but  also  that  in  the  chorioid,  the  chonoid  is 
also  drawn  up  over  the  nasal  border  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  point  r.  Since  now  this  nasal  por- 
tion of  the  papilla,  being  covered  by  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  is  not  distinctly  visible  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, the  papilla  appears  contracted  in  its  horirontal  diameter.  Nevertheless,  the  portion  of  the 
optic  nerve  that  is  thus  concealed  glimmers  through  its  covering,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  under 
the  form  of  an  ilWlefined  yellowish  crescent  at  the  naf*a1  border  of  the  papilla  (A.  r-d).  The  displace- 
ment of  the  optic  nerve  with  reference  to  the  sclera  is  shared  in  bv  the  sneaths  of  the  nerve.  The  dural 
sheath,  rfu,  and  the  adjoining  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  are  separated  from  the  nerve,  especially  at  its  tem- 
poral side,  and  the  intervaginal  space,  v  v,  is  consequently  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pial  sheath, 
p  lies  in  close  apposition  to  the  nerve. 
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The  anterior  segment  of  a  very  myopic  eye,  as  far  back  as  the  ciliary  muscle,  Ib 
normal  (Iwanoff).  This  muscle  has  a  smaller  transverse  diameter  than  in  the  emme- 
tropic eye,  since  the  circular  fibers  are  less  developed,  and  are  sometimes,  indeed,  al- 
most entirely  wanting  (Fig.  378).  These  circular  fibers,  in  fact,  are  mainly  the  ones 
whose  function  it  is  to  provide  for  accommodation;  and  as  accommodation  is  but  little 
employed  in  a  myopic  eye,  they  are  not  properly  developed  there.  But  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  too,  in  the  myopic  eye  are  not  as  large  as  usual,  the  whole  ciliary  body  ap- 
pears abnormally  flat.  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  opposite  condition  exists.  In 
these,  Mailer's  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  hypertrophied  by  constant  accom- 


FlQ.  377. ClLIABT   BODT   OF   AN    EMMETROPIC   EtE. 


Fio.  378. — CiUART  BoDT  OP  A  Mtopic  Eye. 


Fio.  379. — CiUART  BoDT  OF  A  Htpermetbopic  Et». 

modative  effort,  and  thus  the  whole  muscle  is  increased  in  sise;  and  hence  the  entire 
ciliary  body  projects  farther  toward  the  interior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  379).  A  comparison 
of  Figs.  378  and  379  with  each  other  and  with  Fig.  377,  which  represents  the  ciliary 
body  of  an  emmetropic  eye,  shows  how  the  shape  of  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is 
determined  by  the  form  of  the  ciliary  body.  In  a  myopic  eye  the  sinus  is  deeper,  in  a 
hypermetropic  eye  shallower,  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  This  relation,  which  can 
also  be  observed  macroscopically  in  the  living  eye,  is  held  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
genesis  of  glaucoma.  We  know  that  in  the  latter  condition,  owing  both  to  the  swelling 
of  the  ciliary  processes  and  also  to  the  thickening  of  the  iris  that  occurs  when  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  the  iris  is  pushed  against  the  cornea,  and  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber 
is  thus  shut  off  (see  page  483).  Obviously  the  more  prominent  the  ciliary  process  and 
the  narrower  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  more  readily  wiU  tUs  result  take 
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place.  In  this  fact  is  probably  contained,  at  least  in  part,  the  reason  why  hjrpennetropic 
eyes  are  very  frequently,  and  myopic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  rarely  indeed, 
attacked  by  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  and  anatomical  changes  which  make  their  appearance  ui 
the  higher  grades  of  myopia  render  it  evident  why  the  visiud  acuity  is  almost  never 
found  to  be  normal  in  very  marked  near-sight.  Among  the  laity  there  is  a  belief  that 
near-sight  diminishes  in  age;  but  this  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  degrees  of  myopia. 
In  advanced  age  the  emmetropic  eye  becomes  hypermetropic  (see  page  842);  conse- 
quently, in  a  myopic  eye  the  myopia  must  diminish.  Myopes,  however,  often  believe 
that  they  are  becoming  less  near-sighted  because  they  see  better  at  a  distance  without 
glasses  than  they  used  to  do,  and  yet  testing  with  glasses  shows  no  diminution  in  the 
myopia.  This  improvement  in  vision  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  old  age  the  pupib 
become  more  contracted,  and  hence,  when  looking  with  the  naked  eye,  the  diffusion 
circles  are  smaller.  But  all  persons  who  have  a  great  degree  of  near-sight  see  worse 
and  worse  as  their  age  increases,  because  not  only  is  the  myopia  augmented,  but  the 
complications  of  myopia  tend  to  develop  more  and  more.  [In  myopia  of  10  to  12  D 
the  vision  may  still  be  |g,  especially  in  children.  Usually,  however,  it  is  not  better 
than  IJ  and  may  be  only  f  J.  In  myopia  of  over  12  D  vision  is  rarely  better  than  i% 
even  when  there  are  no  complications,  and  when  the  myopia  exceeds  15  D,  vision  is 
generally  ?g  or  ?g  at  best.— D.] 

Near-sight  of  any  higher  degree  incapacitates  the  subject  for  military  service.  In 
Austria,  according  to  the  military  regulations  of  1908,  capacity  for  every  branch  of 
the  service  is  held  to  exist  when  the  myopia  is  represented  by  an  approximation  of  the 
far  point  equal  to  20  cm.  (M—5  D).  For  the  one-year  volunteers  this  limit  for  the  far 
point  is  reduced  to  17  cm.  (3f  =6  D).  A  myopia  of  over  6  D  excludes  from  miUtary 
service  altogether.  The  visual  acuity  is  also  taken  into  account.  Those  only  are  re- 
garded as  available  for  all  purposes  who  have  at  least  vision  =  ^.j  (or  0.5)  in  both  eyes 
(after  correction  of  any  existing  ametropia).  Reduction  of  the  vision  to  ^j  (or  0.25)  in 
the  better  eye  and  ^  (or  0.10)  in  the  worse  eye  altogether  incapacitates  the  candidate  for 
military  service. 

In  Cxermany  a  myopia  in  which  the  far  point  in  the  better  eye  is  distant  15  cm. 
or  less  (M =6.5  D  or  more)  is  regarded  as  permanently  incapacitating  the  candidate 
from  military  services.  A  less  degree  of  near-sight  than  that  above  given  renders  a 
man  conditionally  fit  for  service  if  the  visual  acuity  amounts  to  more  than  half  of  the 
normal.  As  regards  the  visual  acuity  the  law  decides  that  a  reduction  in  the  better 
eye,  to  i  or  below  (after  any  refractive  errors  present  have  been  corrected)  renders  a 
man  unfit  for  service  (Cxerman  army  orders  of  November  22,  1888).  [The  United  States 
army  requires  for  the  line  and  signal  corps  vision  of  at  least  }§  in  one  eye  and  t^V  ><*  the 
other  without  glasses,  and  for  the  hospital  corps  and  ordnance  department  ?S  without 
glasses  (corrigible  to  }S  with  glasses)  in  each  eye.  Candidates  for  the  medical  corps  are 
accepted  if  they  have  ^^/V  (corrigible  to  |J  with  glasses).  There  must  be  no  organic  eye 
disease.    The  navy  demands  ?8  in  each  eye  and  for  gun-pointers  f  J. — D.] 

Near-sightedness  is  so  widespread  and  important  a  disease  that  it  has  received 
an  amount  of  investigation  which,  for  extent  and  for  thoroughness  along  all  lines  of 
research,  few  other  diseases  can  equal.  The  main  thing  that  these  numerous  inves- 
tigations have  proved  is  that  near-sight  is  an  attribiUe  of  culture.  In  the  country,  for 
example,  we  encounter  fewer  people  with  glasses  than  we  do  in  the  city.  In  the  latter, 
again,  it  is  the  schools  which  are  the  main  hotbeds  for  the  propagation  of  near-sighted- 
ness. Cohn  by  his  extensive  researches  was  the  first  to  direct  general  attention  to  this 
fact.  Since  then,  statistical  researches  in  regard  to  myopia  have  been  published  in  al- 
most all  countries — researches  which  extend  to  all  classes  of  every  condition  and  every 
age,  even  including  newborn  children.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  newborn  chil- 
dren myopia  practically  never  occurs;  in  fact,  they  are  almost  without  exception 
hypermetropic.  Near-sightedness  is  acquired  later  in  life  through  straining  the  eyes, 
and  hence  fails  to  occur  when  this  strain  is  absent.  In  savage  races  near-sighted- 
ness no  more  occurs  than  it  does  among  children.     Again,  in  the  lowest  order  of 
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schools — the  primary  schools — there  are  extremely  few  near-sighted  persons,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  rural  population,  whose  education  does  not,  as  a  rule,  get  much 
beyond  the  primary  school.  The  school  most  dangerous  for  the  eyes  is  the  grammar 
school.  It  is  in  this  that  myopia  first  develops  and  then  increases,  both  as  regards  its 
intensity  and  as  regards  the  number  of  myopes,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  classes. 
In  Germany  about  20  per  cent  are  myopic  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  high  schools  and 
60  per  cent  in  the  highest  classes.  La  going  into  the  higher  classes  the  scholar  who  is 
already  near-sighted  becomes  more  and  more  so;  and,  furthermore,  new  scholars  are 
constantly  being  attacked  with  myopia.  In  the  university  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
still  more  unfavorable.  Near-sight  acquired  as  a  result  of  study  thus  rightly  bears 
the  name  of  "school  myopia." 

Continuous  employment  of  the  eyes  upon  fine  work  exerts  the  same  influence 
as  do  schools.  Among  lithographers  Cohn  found  45  per  cent  and  among  compositors 
51  per  cent  to  be  myopic. 

The  male  and  female  sex  are  equally  predisposed  to  myopia.  It  is  true  that  fewer 
near-«ighted  women  are  seen  than  near-sighted  men.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cotu-se  of  study  among  women  is  shorter;  but  in  part  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  which  makes  it  seem  as  though  there  were  but  few  near-sighted  women  is 
apparent  only,  since  women  are  unwilling  to  do  what  is  unfashionable  and  put  on 
glasses.  But  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  sex,  it  is  assumed  that  certain  races, 
and  chief  among  them  the  Germans,  are  more  predisposed  to  myopia  than  others  are. 

The  great  prevalence  of  near-sight,  particularly  among  the  yoimg  who  are  engaged 
in  studies,  has  justly  excited  widespread  anxiety  and  led  to  endeavors  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  extension  of  the  evil.  First  of  all,  the  excess  of  work  which  many  scholars  have 
at  present  to  struggle  with  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper  standard.  The  way  in 
which  scholars  are  overtasked,  both  in  school  and  at  home,  is  admitted  by  most,  and 
is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  also  to  the  child's  whole  mental  and  physical 
development.  Instruction  ought  not  to  be  begun  too  early  (if  possible,  not  before 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  year),  and  more  time  should  be  allotted  to  bodily  exercise, 
especially  in  the  open  air,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  hours  set  apart  for 
this  latter  purpose  should  alternate  suitably  with  the  hours  devoted  to  sedentary 
occupations,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  rest  from  both  mind  work  and  eye  work.  That  amount 
of  work  which  absolutely  has  to  be  done  should  be  done  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. To  accomplish  this,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  schools,  since  the 
work  done  at  home  is  beyond  our  control.  The  requisites  which  in  many  modem  schools 
are  already  carried  out  are:  1.  Good  illiunination — ^i.  e.,  illumination  of  sufficient 
strength  and  falling  upon  the  work  in  the  proper  direction;  the  light  should  come 
mainly  from  the  scholar's  left  side.  2.  Well-constructed  seats  and  tables,  which, 
furthermore,  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying  size  of  the  scholars,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  forced  to  adopt  a  bad  attitude  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  scholars  do  bend 
forward  too  much,  especially  in  writing,  the  use  of  some  straightening  appliance  is 
indicated.  3.  A  proper  method  of  instruction  in  writing  which  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  keep  the  head  and  body  straight  while  writing  (upright  script).  4.  Good  print. 
Books  having  too  fine  print,  and  also  too  fine  fancywork  for  girls,  should  be  banished 
from  schools. 

[A  very  important  means  of  preventing  school  myopia  and  checking  its  advance 
is  the  systematic  examination  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  to  determine  and 
rectify  refractive  errors,  especially  astigmatism  and  myopia,  and  bring  the  sight  as 
nearly  as  can  be  to  the  normal.  As  Prof.  Fuchs  says,  those  children  in  whom  the 
sight  because  of  opacities  in  the  media  or  fundus  disease  can  not  be  brought  to  the 
normal  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  full  covu-se  prescribed  for  others,  and  should 
be  trained  for  some  out-of-door  avocation.  In  a  beginning  near-sightedness,  the 
hygienic  rules  laid  down  by  Prof.  Fuchs  for  myopes  in  general — restriction  of  the 
hours  of  study,  restriction  or  absolute  prohibition  of  study  by  artificial  light,  fre- 
quent intervals  of  rest  for  the  eyes  during  the  day,  and  insistence  on  out-of-door 
exercise — should  be  followed  out  with  particular  stringency. — D.] 
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While  no  one  doubts  that  near  work  produces  near-sight,  observers  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  as  to  how  it  does  it.  As  regards  this  point  different  theories  have 
been  propounded,  each  one  of  which  probably  contains  one  or  more  points  that  are 
correct,  although  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Those  who  accuse  the  acconunodation 
of  being  the  caiise  of  myopia  assert  that  during  accommodation  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure is  somewhat  elevated.'  If  this  process  is  frequently  repeated,  it  may  lead  to 
distention  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sclera  where  it  is  most  yielding.  According 
to  Von  Graefe,  inflammatory  processes  in  the  chorioid  and  sclera  (sclerotico-chorioi- 
ditis  posterior),  by  which  the  sclera  is  rendered  softer,  are  also  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  Others  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  accommodation  as  the  conver- 
gence that  should  be  made  accountable  for  the  development  of  myopia,  inasmuch  as 
in  convergence  a  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  eyeball  by  the  external  ocular  muscles, 
which  leads  to  its  distention.  It  has  been  supposed  that  either  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal recti  which  in  the  act  of  convergence  are  stretched  more  tightly  upon  the  eyeball, 
or  the  two  obHques  which  surround  the  eyeball,  like  a  sort  of  noose,  may  produce  this 
effect  (Stilling).  The  muscles  last  named  are,  furthermore,  so  situated  that  they  press 
upon  the  points  of  exit  of  some  of  the  vense  vorticossB  from  the  eyeball,  and  may  thus 
produce  venous  congestion  in  the  latter.  Convergence  might,  however,  produce  dis- 
tention of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  in  another  way — namely,  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  displaced  outward,  and  consequently  is  pidled  upon  by  the  optic  nerve.  This 
action  would  be  particularly  looked  for  when  the  optic  nerve  is,  relatively  speaking, 
too  short  (Hasner,  Weiss).  Lastly,  some  have  thought  that  diminished  rigidity  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye  is  responsible  for  myopia,  it  being  assured  that  there  is  a  congenital 
defect  in  development  causing  this  (Schnabel) . 

*  [This  is  almost  certainly  erroneous  (Hess). — D.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HYPERMETROPIA. 

146.  Far-sight,  hypermetropia  *  (-H),  is  that  refractive  condition  of 
the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina  (at  /,  Fig.  380).  Properly  speaking,  the  rays  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  all,  since  the  conical  beam  of  rays  has  its  apex  trun- 
cated by  the  retina,  and  a  diffusion  circle  is  formed  there.  Hyperme- 
tropia  is  the  opposite  of  myopia;  in  the  former  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  lies  behind  the  retina,  in  the  latter  in  front  of  it. 

What  sort  of  rays,  then,  can  come  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
image  upon  the  retina?  When  we  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  an 
object  from  infinite  distance  closer  to  the  eye,  we  find  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  indistinct;  for,  the  more  divergent  the  rays  are  when 
they  reach  the  eye,  the  farther  behind  the  retina  will  they  be  when  they 
come  to  a  focus  (thus  in  Fig.  380  the  rays  coming  from  0  come  to  a 
focus  at  /j),  and  hence  the  larger  will  be  the  diffusion  circles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  hypermetropic  eye  can  not,  without  the  exercise  of  accommo- 
dation, see  either  distant  or  near  objects  distinctly.  For  rays  to  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  a  hypermetropic  eye,  they  must  have  a 
certain  degree  of  convergence  as  they  fall  upon  the  eye  (c  c,  Fig.  381). 
How  great  must  this  convergence  be?  To  ascertain  this  we  must  pro- 
long the  rays  until  they  meet.  This  would  occur  at  a  point  (R,  Fig. 
381)  situated  behind  the  retina.  The  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
eye  gives  us  the  measure  for  the  degree  of  convergence  that  the  rays 
must  have  for  them  to  meet  upon  the  retina.  This  point  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  far  point,  R — i.  e.,  the  point  for  which  the  hypermetropic 
eye  is  adjusted  when  in  a  state  of  accommodative  repose.  It  is  at  a 
finite  distance,  just  as  is  the  far  point  in  myopia,  but  is  behind  the  eye 
and  not  in  front  of  it,  as  in  myopia.  The  difference  between  the  two 
consists  in  this,  that  in  myopia  the  rays  that  are  brought  to  a  focus 
by  the  eye  emanate  from  the  far  point,  while  in  hypermetropia  they 
converge  to  the  far  point.  The  far  point  in  hypermetropia,  therefore, 
is  not  a  point  from  which  the  rays  actually  start  or  at  which  they 
actually  unite,  but  is  an  imaginary  point  which  is  simply  adopted  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  rays.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  hyper- 
metropic eye  has  only  a  virtual  far  point,  and  we  designate  it  by  the 
negative  sign:  —  R,^ 

Determination  of  Hypermetropia. — The  greater  the  hypermetropia, 
the  greater   must  be   the  degree  of  convergence  with  which  the  rays 

1  [From  vfl-cp,  in  excess  of,  fiirpov^  measure,  and  w^  sight.]  Also  called  hyperopia  [from  inrip 
and  w^. 

'  The  points  /  and  /i,  in  Fig.  380,  which  likewise  lie  behind  the  eye,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
far  point,  but  are  simply  the  foci  for  parallel  or  divergent  rays  incident  upon  the  hypermetropic  eye. 
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impinge  upon  the  eye  if  they  are  to  unite  upon  its  retina,  and  the 
nearer,  therefore,  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  will  be  the  point  where 
these  rays  intersect  each  other,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  prolonged 
without  undergoing  refraction.  Now  this  point  where  they  thus  inter- 
sect is  th^  far  point.  The  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  determined, 
therefore,  just  like  the  degree  of  myopia,  by  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  eye;  in  both  cases  the  error  of  refraction  is  the  greater 
the  nearer  the  far  point  is  to  the  eye.    The  only  difference  is  that  in 
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FiG8.  380  to  382. — Path  of  the  Rats  in  a  Htpbrmbtropxc  Etb. 

myopia  the  far  point  lies  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  in  hypermetropia 
behind  it.  For  this  reason  the  distance  of  the  far  point  can  not  in 
hypermetropia  be  measured  directly  as  it  can  in  myopia.  We  are  forced 
to  determine  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the  test  with  glasses.  In  doing 
this  we  start  as  in  correcting  myopia  with  the  attempt  to  refract 
parallel  rays  by  means  of  the  lens  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  Obviously  a  convex  lens  is  required  for 
this  purpose,  since  this  alone  is  able  to  render  parallel  rays  convergent. 
If  the  far  point  of  the  hypermetropic  eye  lies  at  —  50  cm.  (B,  Fig.  382), 
we  would  have  to  take  a  lens  of  50  cm.  focal  length  (=  2  D).  Paral- 
lel rays  (oo    oo,  Fig.  382)  falling  upon  the  lens  will  be  so  refracted  by 
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the  latter  as  to  converge  toward  its  focus,  which  lies  50  cm.  behind  the 
eye — i.  e.,  at  the  same  spot  as  the  far  point.  These  rays  will  therefore 
be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  In  this  discussion,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  eye  has  been  neglected. 

As  the  same  thing  can  be  proved  for  hypermetropia  of  any  other 
degree,  the  following  statement  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  law: 
To  see  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  the  hypermetropic  eye  requires 
that  convex  glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  eye.  Accordingly,  the  glass  that  corrects  the  hyperme- 
tropia gives  through  its  focal  length  both  the  position  of  the  far  point 
and  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia.  We  express  the  latter  by  the 
number  of  dioptries  which  the  correcting  glass  represents;  and  hence 
say  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D,  not  a  hypermetropia  with  far  point  at  50  cm. 

While  it  was  said  above  that  hypermetropes  can  see  neither  distant 
nor  near  objects  distinctly,  this  statement  holds  good  only  when  no 
accommodation  is  made;  for  by  means  of  his  accommodation  the  hyper- 
metrope  is  able  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  his  eye  precisely  as 
if  a  convex  glass  had  been  placed  in  front  of  it;  he  can  correct  his  hyper- 
metropia by  accommodation.  This  fact  renders  the  exact  determination 
of  hypermetropia  difficult.  If  we  examine  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  for  hypermetropia,  we  find  that  it  is  not  always  of  the 
same  degree.  For  example,  it  may  happen  that  in  a  young  hypermetrope 
the  hypermetropia  to-day  is  found  to  be  1.5  D,  a  little  while  after  1  D, 
and  to-morrow  perhaps  2  D.  Which  of  these  findings  is  the  correct  one? 
If  we  instill  atropine  several  times,  and  again  make  the  examination,  we 
now  find  the  hypermetropia  to  be  constantly  the  same  but  considerably 
higher  than  before — e.  g.,  4  D. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  hypermetropia  as 
determined  by  us  before  atropinization  was  too  low  is  that  a  part  of  this 
hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  time  by  the  accommodation.  The 
hypermetrope  is  so  accustomed  to  accommodate  that  he  is  unable  to 
relax  his  accommodation  completely  even  when  convex  glasses  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  render  his  accommodation  superfluous, 
or  even  a  disadvantage.  Thus,  with  a  glass  which  completely  corrects 
his  hypermetropia,  the  hypermetrope  sees  at  a  distance  no  less  badly, 
and  as  a  general  thing  much  worse  than  with  his  naked  eye.  If  we 
begin  by  placing  very  weak  convex  glasses  before  his  eyes  and  then 
gradually  use  stronger  and  stronger  ones,  he  will  indeed  keep  on  relax- 
ing his  accommodation,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  he  alwa)rs 
retains  a  reserve  of  accommodation  which  he  is  unable  to  give  up.  With 
the  glass  thus  found,  combined  with  the  residuum  of  accommodation, 
he  corrects  his  hypermetropia  and  sees  distinctly.  If  still  stronger 
glasses  are  placed  before  the  eye,  these  combined  with  his  residuum  of 
accommodation  produce  an  over-correction  of  his  hypermetropia,  and 
vision  will  once  more  become  indistinct.  When,  then,  we  determine 
the  glass  with  which  the  hypermetrope  sees  most  distinctly,  this  does 
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not  give  us  the  entire  hypermetropia,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  set  free  by  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  This  is 
called  the  manifest  hypermetropia  {Hm),  The  remaining  portion  which 
is  concealed  by  the  accommodation  all  the  time  is  the  latent  hyperme- 
tropia {HI).  Both  together  constitute  the  total  hypermetropia  {Ht) 
— i.  e.fHt=^  Hm  +  HI.  In  the  example  adduced  above,  Hm  =  1  to  2  D> 
Ht  =  4D,  and  hence  ^/  =  2  to  3  D. 

The  ratio  of  Hm  to  Ht  depends  upon  the  range  of  accommodation, 
and  hence  chiefly  upon  the  age.  In  youth,  when  the  range  is  large, 
upward  of  half  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  latent.  The  older  a  man 
grows  the  more  the  manifest  hypermetropia  increases  at  the  expense  of 
that  which  is  latent,  until  in  old  age  Hm  =  Ht.  Hence,  when  we  test 
an  old  man  with  convex  glasses,  we  find  the  whole  hypermetropia  at 
once;  but  in  persons  who  still  possess  the  power  of  accommodation,  a 
determination  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  possible  only  after  paralyz- 
ing the  accommodation  with  atropine.' 

In  practice  we  generally  abstain  from  determining  the  total  hyper- 
metropia, because  atropinization  is  accompanied  by  effects  which  are 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  which  last  several  days.*  We  ascertain 
simply  the  manifest  hypermetropia  from  which,  when  we  know  the  age 
of  the  subject,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  total  hypermetropia. 
However,  that  we  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  value  of  the 
hypermetropia,  we  try  to  get  the  patient  to  relax  his  accommodation  all 
that  he  can.    For  this  purpose  we  proceed  as  follows: 

We  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  paiient,  who  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
of  6  {or  6)  metres  from  the  test  card,  convex  glasses,  passing  very  gradu- 
ally from  weaker  to  stronger  ones,  until  the  best  possible  vision  has  been 
obtained.  The  strongest  convex  glass  vrith  which  this  occurs  gives  the 
manifest  hypermetropia.^ 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  hypermetrope  has  perfect  vision  with 
the  naked  eye,  because  he  corrects  his  entire  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  the  accommodation.  In  this  case  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  im- 
prove his  visual  acuity  with  convex  glasses.  For  a  case  of  this  sort  the 
statement  made  above  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  degree  of 
manifest  hypermetropia  is  determined  by  the  strongest  convex  glass 
with  which  the  patient  is  still  able  to  see  as  well  as  with  the  naked  eye.^ 
The  fact  that  any  one  sees  as  well  at  a  distance  with  a  convex  glass  as 
with  the  naked  eye  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  hyper- 
metropia, since  the  emmetrope  and  still  more  the  myope  sees  worse 
with  even  weak  convex  glasses;  for,  while  concave  glasses  can  be  over- 


jlTheae  statements  require  considerable  qualification.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  hypermetropia  of 
2  and  even  3D  latent  in  persona  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  and  it  is  just  in  people  over  forty 
that  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  accommodation  to  relax.  On  the  other  liand 
many  a  young  hypermetrope  will  relax  His  accommodation  readily  so  that  nearly  or  quite  all  his, 
h>i>ermetropia  becomes  manifest. — D.] 

<rSee,  however,  $  149  B,  page  859.) 

»  [If  the  accommodation  is  completely  paralyzed,  the  rule  is  the  reverse  of  that  given — i.  e.,  the 
trea*e«(  convex  glass  with  which  a  patient  gets  maximum  vision  is  the  measure  of  the  hypeimetropia. 

•[Or,  as  we  say,  "the  strongest  glass  that  the  patient  accepts." — D.] 
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come  by  a  suitable  effort  of  accommodation,  there  is  no  way  of  com- 
bating the  effect  of  a  convex  glass,  since  the  crystalline  lens  can  not  be 
made  flatter  than  it  is  already  when  in  the  state  of  accommodative  repose. 

Li  the  case  of  hypermetropia,  even  more  than  in  that  of  myopia, 
it  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  subjective  method  by  an 
objective  determination.  It  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  that  we  get 
at  the  true  amount  of  hypermetropia  by  the  former  method;  but  with 
the  objective  test  the  total  hypermetropia  is  usually  foimd,  the  accom- 
modation being  entirely  relaxed  during  the  examination  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope.^ 

Causes  of  Hypermetropia. — The  condition,  characteristic  of  hyper- 
metropia, in  which  parallel  incident  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind 
the  retina,  may  in  general  be  produced  by  two  different  causes: 

1.  The  refradtim  power  of  the  media  is  lessened  so  that  parallel  rays 
are  not  rendered  sulKciently  convergent  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  same  situation  as  in  the  normal  eye 
{refractive  hypermetropia).  The  cornea  may  be  the  part  accoimtable  for 
this  state  of  things — e.  g.,  when  congenitally  it  has  a  low  curvature,  or 
when  it  is  flattened  by  cicatrices.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  always  a 
considerable  degree  of  astigmatism  as  well.  The  lens  gives  rise  to  hyper- 
metropia when  it  loses  some  of  its  refractive  power.  A  high  degree  of 
hypermetropia  is  produced  when  the  lens  disappears  from  the  pupillary 
area,  either  from  being  luxated  or  because  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  eye  altogether  (aphakia)  [see  page  910].  In  these  cases  the  eye  is 
not  only  hypermetropic,  but  also  loses  its  power  of  accommodation. 

A  diminution  in  refractive  power  also  takes  place  in  advanced  age, 
so  that  the  emmetropic  eye  becomes  moderately  hypermetropic  (1  to  2  D). 
Similarly  the  hypermetropic  eye  gets  to  be  still  more  h3rpermetropic,  and 
the  myopic  eye  less  myopic — in  fact  small  degrees  of  near-sightedness 
may  disappear  in  this  way  altogether.  The  cause  of  this  senile  hjrper- 
metropia  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

2.  Hypermetropia  also  develops  when  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  is  normal,  but  the  retina  lies  too  far  forward  (a^ial  hypermetropia). 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  protrusion  of  the  retina  due  to  exudations 
of  tumors.  But  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  axial  hypermetropia  is  an 
abnormal  shortness  of  the  entire  eye,  so  that  typical  hypermetropia 
constitutes  the  opposite  to  typical  myopia,  which  is  produced  by  abnor- 
mally great  length  of  the  eyeball. 

Typical  Hypermetropia. 

147.  Symptoms. — Hypermetropes  would  have  indistinct  vision  both 
for  distance  and  near  points  if  they  possessed  no  accommodation.  In 
hypermetropes,  therefore,  this  latter  plays  a  particularly  important 
part.     The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  must — in  contradistinction  to  an 

'  [To  this  rule,  again,  there  are  many  exceptions.] 
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emmetrope  or  myope — accommodate  even  when  looking  at  a  distance, 
as  in  order  to  see  distinctly  he  must  correct  his  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  his  accommodation.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  the  accommodation  when  compared  with  the  amoimt  of  hyper- 
metropia is  powerful  enough  to  bring  the  near  point  within  infinite 
distance  (Fig.  383  A).  If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  near  point  lies 
behind  the  eye,  it  is  impossible  for  the  hypermetrope  to  see  distinctly  at 
a  distance  without  a  glass  {abaolvJte  hypermetropia).  If  the  near  point 
lies  within  infinity,  distinct  vision  for  distance  can  be  attained  by  an 
appropriate  output  of  the  accommodation  (facultative  hypermetropia). 

The  extent  to  which  h3rpermetropia  can  be  concealed  by  accommo- 
dation depends  not  only  upon  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia,  but  also 
upon  the  strength  of  the  accommodation.  But  this  latter  changes  with 
age,  diminishing  steadily  with  advancing  years,  and  in  old  age  becoming 
equal  to  zero.  Every  variety  of  hypermetropia,  therefore,  even  the 
slightest,   becomes   absolute   in   advanced   age.  [But  see  Fig.  372] 

While  the  hypermetrope  needs  accommodation  even  for  distant 
vision,  this  is  much  more  the  case  for  seeing  near  by.  The  amplitude  of 
accommodation,  A,  of  the  hypermetrope  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  emme- 
trope  and  myope.  To  be  sure,  the  near  point  in  hypermetropes  lies  farther 
off  from  the  eye,  but  this  is  simply  because  a  part  of  A  is  employed  in 
the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  and  only  the  remainder  is  left  to  effect 
the  adjustment  for  shorter  distances.  For  the  same  reason  the  hyper- 
metrope requires  for  a  certain  working  distance  more  accommodation 
than  the  emmetrope,  the  excess,  in  fact,  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
amount  of  the  hypermetropia.  Let  us  assume  that  work  has  to  be  done 
at  a  distance  of  33  cm.  For  this  purpose  the  enunetrope  must  use  an 
acconmiodation  of  3  D.  A  hypermetrope  with  /f  =  4  D  also  uses  the  same 
amount  of  accommodation;  but  he  must  employ  4  D  more  to  conceal 
his  hypermetropia,  so  that  altogether  he  must  make  an  accommodative 
effort  of  7  D  (Fig.  383  A).  Now,  as  his  range  of  acconmiodation  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  an  emmetrope,  this  great  amount  of  accommodation 
causes  him  proportionally  more  trouble.  He  may  be  said  to  be  always 
dragging  about  with  him  a  deficit  in  his  accommodation,  namely,  the 
quota  of  the  latter  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  h3rpermetropia — ^a 
deficit  which  causes  him  to  tire  quickly  when  doing  near  work  (asthenopia). 
At  first,  vision  near  by  is  distinct  and  the  work  goes  on  well;  but  after  a 
little  while  the  objects,  print,  near  work,  etc.,  begin  to  grow  indistinct 
and  are  blurred  as  though  enveloped  in  a  slight  haze.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  over-strained  accommodation  ^ves  way,  and  the  eye 
then  ceases  to  be  properly  focused.  A  short  period  of  rest,  during  which 
the  eyes  look  at  distant  objects  or  are  kept  closed,  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  But  the  same  obscuration  soon  sets  in  again  and  compels 
another  pause.  These  periods  of  enforced  rest  are  the  more  frequently 
repeated  and  are  of  greater  duration  the  longer  the  work  is  kept  up.  With 
them  are  associated  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  more  especially  pain  in  the  fore- 
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head  and  headaches.  The  symptoms  just  described  at  first  make  their 
appearance  only  after  quite  prolonged  work — i.  e.,  toward  evening.  But 
afterward  they  keep  coming  on  earlier  and  earUer  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
work  has  to  be  set  aside  after  even  a  short  period  of  exertion.  After  quite 
a  prolonged  rest — ^for  example,  after  the  repose  of  Simday  or  upon  laying 
work  aside  for  several  weeks — the  symptoms  probably  disappear  for  a 
number  of  days  in  succession,  but  only  to  appear  again  in  the  old  way 
and  in  an  even  more  aggravated  fashion.  They  are  dependent  upon  an 
exhaustion  of  the  ciUary  muscle,  and  are  hence  comprised  under  the  name 
of  asthenopia  cuxommodativa  to  distinguish  them  from  asthenopia  mus- 
cularis  (see  page  728),  and  asthenopia  nervosa  (see  page  609). 

The  injurious  effect  of  hypermetropia  upon  vision  at  near  points 
furthermore  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  pre^opia  sets  in  earher 
than  in  emmetropic  eyes.  At  the  same  age — ^i.  e.,  with  the  same  range 
of  acconmiodation — the  near  point  of  the  hypermetrope  is  situated  farther 
from  the  eye  than  is  that  of  the  enmietrope.  In  an  emmetrope  of  about 
forty  years  with  a  range  of  accommodation  of  5  D,  P  lies  at  20  cm.  (100 
-7-5  =  20).  A  hypermetrope  having  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D  would  at  the 
same  age  and  with  the  same  range  of  accommodation  have  his  near  point 
at  33  cm.  (corresponding  to  3  D),  since  he  has  to  use  2  D  of  his  range  of 
accommodation  for  correcting  his  hypermetropia.  Such  a  hypermetrope, 
therefore,  would  be  already  on  the  threshold  of  presbyopia  at  the  age  of 
forty,  i.  e.,  almost  ten  years  earUer  than  an  emmetrope. 

The  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  cause  of  hypermetropia^ 
is  congenital.  Almost  all  newborn  children  are  hypermetropic,  their  eyes 
being  originally  constructed  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  refractive 
power  of  the  media.  As  the  child  grows,  the  eyeballs  elongate  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  they  acquire  their  requisite  axial  length  and  become 
emmetropic — indeed,  the  elongation  may  even  shoot  beyond  the  mark 
and  pass  into  myopia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elongation  of  the  eye  may 
fail  to  take  place  to  a  sufficient  degree,  so  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  hyper- 
metropia remains  during  the  whole  life.  This  is  the  typical  hyperme- 
tropia of  which  we  are  speaking.  Slight  degrees  of  it  are  so  frequent  that 
hypermetropia  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent  refractive  state, 
being  indeed  [much]  more  frequent  than  enunetropia  itself.  Higher  de- 
grees of  hypermetropia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pretty  rare — ^much  rarer, 
in  fact,  than  the  high  degrees  of  myopia.  They  can  be  recognized  at  once 
by  external  examination  of  the  eye,  which  shows  that  the  eyeball  is  dis- 
tinctly diminished  in  ^size,  and  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallower 
and  the  pupil  more  contracted  than  usual.  If  the  eye  is  tinned  strongly 
inward,  we  see  that  the  equatorial  region  of  the  bail,  which  comes  into 
view  in  the  outer  part  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  presents  a  particularly 
sharp  curve  as  it  turns  backward,  and  thus  gives  evidence  of  the  shortness 
of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  interior 
of  the  eye  is  sound.  The  hypermetropic  eye,  accordingly,  is  an  optically 
defective  but  otherwise  healthy  eye,  as  opposed  to  the  myopic  eye,  which 
is  diseased,  and  is  hence  threatened  by  dangers  of  various  kinds. 
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In  the  extreme  degrees  of  hypermetropiaf  however,  the  eye  is  no  longer 
normal  as  a  whole.  It  is  abnormally  small  even  from  the  time  of  birth 
(slight  degree  of  mierophthalmus),  and  many  of  these  eyes  show  other 
signs  of  disordered  development,  such  as  a  strikingly  small  cornea,  marked 
astigmatism,  deficient  visual  acuity  due  to  incomplete  formation  of  the 
retina,  and  other  congenital  anomalies. 

Hypermetropia  does  not  change  in  its  amount  [materially  after 
childhood];  it  remains  stationary.  It  is  true  that  to  the  laity  it  appears 
as  if  it  increased  with  years,  because  vision  at  near  points  becomes  steadily 
worse;  but  this  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  error  of  refraction,  but  to 
a  diminution  in  the  power  of  accommodation,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
less  and  less  of  the  hypermetropia  is  concealed  all  the  time. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  way  of  curing  hypermetropia — ^i.  e.,  of 
transforming  it  into  enmietropia.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  vision 
distinct  by  means  of  property  selected  glasses,  and  enable  it  to  be  per- 
formed without  asthenopia. 

When  the  hypermetropia  is  not  great  and  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion is  good,  glasses  for  distant  vision  are  not  as  a  general  thing  required. 
In  the  contrary  event,  convex  glasses  are  given  which  correct  the  manifest 
hypermetropia. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  glasses  for  distance  are  those  for  near 
points  or  for  working.  A  priori  it  would  seem  best  to  have  the  hyper- 
metrope  start  at  once  by  wearing  that  glass  which  corrects  the  total 
hypermetropia  and  so  convert  him  into  an  enmietrope;  but  in  most  cases 
this  would  not  be  borne,  owing  to  the  tendency  that  he  has  to  render  his 
hypermetropia  partly  latent  by  his  accommodation  ;  he  would  soon  quite 
forget  altogether  how  to  correct  his  hypermetropia  by  his  accommodation 
in  case  of  necessity.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  correcting  the 
hypermetropia  by  glasses  only  as  far  as  is  required  to  relieve  the  asthenopia. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  sulKcient  to  give  for  working  purposes  a 
glass  which  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  manifest  hypermetropia. 
Inasmuch  as  the  latter  increases  with  the  age,  the  hypermetrope  must 
keep  on  getting  stronger  and  stronger  glasses.  It  is  only  when  he  has 
reached  an  age  at  which  his  range  of  accommodation  =  0  [or  at  least  has 
reached  its  minimum],  and  hence  his  whole  hypermetropia  has  become 
manifest,  that  he  can  keep  on  using  the  same  glasses. 

Full  correction  of  the  total  hypermetropia,  and  constant  wearing 
of  the  glasses  for  distance  and  near,  are  indicated  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  to  combat  a  strabismus  convergens  which  has  developed 
in  consequence  of  hypermetropia.  In  this  case  we  must  sometimes  first 
paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atropine  in  order  to  have  the  correct- 
ing glass  tolerated.* 

Formerly  presbyopia  and  h3rpennetropia  were  confounded  with  each  other.  People 
saw  a  hypermetropic  boy,  whose  eyes  soon  grew  tired  in  studying,  finally  take  up  his 
grandfather's  glasses  and  then  read  well  with  them  and  without  becoming  tired.    This 

•  (For  this  whole  question  of  glasses  in  hypermetropia,  see  also  page  861. — D.] 
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boy,  they  reasoned,  must  have  the  same  sort  of  weakness  in  his  eyes  that  his  grand- 
father has,  only  that  with  him  it  has  already  set  in  in  youth,  and  therefore  is  very  serious. 
This  "hebetudo  visus"  was  attributed  to  a  weakness  of  the  retina,  and  it  was  believed 
that  it  might  possibly  go  on  to  bUndness.  The  only  thing  which  might  have  ameli- 
orated the  sufferings  of  the  hypermetrope — ^namely,  the  use  of  glasses — was  held  to 
be  particularly  dangerous. 

Donders  deserves  the  great  credit  of  having  discovered  the  true  nature  of  these 
conditions.    The  weak  sight  of  the  old  man  is  presbyopia  and  has  reference  to  the  ac^ 
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Fia.  383. — Rboion  or  Accoiiiiodation  or  thb  Etb  o»  a  Man  23  Years  of  Aob  with  a  Totai. 
Htpermetropia  or  4  D  and  a  Ranqb  or  Accommodation  or  9  D. 

A.  If  the  accommodation  is  completely  at  rest,  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  its  far  point,  A,  which 
lies  25  cm.  behind  the  eye.  With  an  expenditure  of  accommodation  amounting  to  2  D  the  point  for 
which  the  eye  is  adjusted  shifts  to  a  distance  of  50  cm.  behind  the  eye,  and  if  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion of  this  eve  amounted  to  no  more  than  2  D,  the  near  point  of  the  eye  would  be  situated  here  (pace 
813  Note) .  There  would  then  be  an  absolute  hypermetropia,  i.  e.,  the  eye  would  not  be  able  to  see  distinctly 
in  the  distance.  It  is  only  by  an  expenditure  of  4  D  of  accommodation  that  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  in- 
finite distance  (facultative  hypermetropia).  By  further  exertion  of  the  accommodation  the  point  for 
which  the  eye  is  adjusted  shifts  from  innnitv  to  a  finite  distance  from  the  eye;e.  e..  with  an  expenditure 
of  7  D  of  accommodation  to  33  cm.  and  with  an  expenditure  of  9  D  of  accommodation  to  20  cm.,  which, 
therefore,  represents  the  near  point,  P,  when  il  "•9  D.  To  produce  an  adjustment  for  33  cm.  an  expen- 
diture of  7  £>  of  accommodation  is  required,  so  that  of  the  total  range  of  accommodation  but  2  D  are 
left  for  the  positive  portion  of  the  range,  while  7  D  are  already  put  into  play — constituting  thus  the 
negative  portion  of  toe  range.    In  this  case,  therefore,  continuous  work  at  33  cm.  would  be  impossible. 

B.  Displacement  of  the  region  of  accommodation  by  a  correcting  convex  glass.  The  far  point 
now  lies  at  infinite  distance,  the  near  point  at  II  cm.,  as  in  the  case  of  an  emmetrope  in  whom  A  >-9  D. 
For  a  working  distance  of  33  cm.,  3  D  of  accommodation  are  required,  so  that  the  iKMitive  portion  of 
the  range  amounts  to  6  D,  the  negative  to  3  D. 

commodaiion.  It  is,  however,  not  an  anomaly  of  accommodation,  but  a  physiological 
state.  The  boy's  bad  sight  depends  upon  hypermetropia,  which  has  notbin::  to  do 
with  the  accommodation,  but  is  an  error  of  refraction  that  exists  in  the  eye  even  when 
destitute  of  accommodation.  The  similarity  of  the  two  conditions  lies  in  their  having 
one  symptom  in  common — ^namely,  impairment  of  vision  for  near  points — and  yet 
even  in  this  regard  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two.  In  presbyopia, 
distinct  vision  inside  of  a  certain  distance  is  simply  impossible.  In  h3rpermetropia, 
distinct  vision  at  near  points  is  generally  still  possible  (if  the  range  of  accommodation 
is  great  enough),  but  is  associated  with  straining  and  tiring  of  the  eyes. 

Donders  also  has  shown  that  the  asthenopia  of  hypermetropes  is  not  the  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  lesion  of  the  eye,  but  is  an  evidence  of  fatigue  consequent  upon  un- 
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favorable  optical  conditions.  By  the  correction  of  these  conditions  with  simple  optical 
devices,  a  countless  number  of  men  have  since  this  discovery  been  rendered  once  more 
capable  of  work  and  have  been  freed  from  the  dread  of  growing  blind. 

Myopia  is  a  state  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  hypermetropia,  and  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  these  two  conditions  might  be  confounded  with  each  other.  When 
the  hypermetropia  has  attained  a  very  high  degree,  even  the  strongest  effort  of  accom- 
modation proves  insufficient  for  rendering  the  vision  at  near  points  distinct.  Then 
the  hypermetrope  gives  up  altogether  the  attempt  to  focus  his  eye  for  near  points  and 
holds  the  object  as  close  as  possible  so  as  to  get  large  retinal  images,  just  as  amblyopic 
patients  do  (see  page  807).  In  this  way  very  small  print  is  often  read  well  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  centimetres,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  distant  vision  is  pretty  bad,  such  a  condi- 
tion may  easily  be  regarded  as  myopia.  Examination  with  glasses  and  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, however,  will  at  once  rectify  the  diagnosis. 

The  diiOference  in  the  capacity  of  the  emmetropic,  the  myopic,  and  the  hyper- 
metropic eye  for  close  work  is  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  position  of  their  region 
of  accommodation  (see  page  813).  In  emmetropia  it  has  its  normal  position,  in  myopia 
it  is  carried  inward  (3,  Fig.  368),  and  in  hypermetropia  it  is  displaced  outward.  For 
example,  suppose  that  an  emmetrope  twenty-three  years  old  has  a  range  of  accommo- 
dation of  9  D.  His  region  of  accommodation  then  extends  from  oo  to  a  point  11  cm. 
from  the  eye  where  his  near  point  is  situated.  Let  us  compare  with  this  an  eye  having 
the  same  range  of  accommodation  but  with  a  total  hjrpermetropia  of  4  D.  In  this  case 
/J  lies  25  cm.  (100-^4  =25)  behmd  the  eye  (Fig.  383  A).  To  change  its  adjustment  from 
this  far  point  to  infinity,  the  eye  must  employ  4  D  of  its  accommodation.  Hence,  out 
of  its  whole  range  of  accommodation  of  9,D  the  eye  has  only  5  D  left,  and  by  means 
of  this  it  is  enabled  to  approach  to  within  20  cm.  of  the  object.  This  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  near  point  (P)  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  region  of  accommodation  of  the  latter 
is  displaced  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  emmetropic  eye  having  the  same  range, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  near  point  is  made  to  recede  9  cm.  farther  away  (from  11  to 
20  cm.),  while  at  its  other  end  a  part  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  made  to  lie  be- 
hind the  eye.  But  as  this  latter  portion  can  not  be  utilized,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  recession  of  the  near  point  hinders  the  vision  of  objects  close  by,  the  displacement 
of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  imfavorable  to  the  availability  of  the  eye  for  work- 
ing purposes. 

The  use  of  a  convex  glass  .does  not  indeed  enlarge  the  region  of  accommodation, 
but  it  nevertheless  removes  the  acconmiodative  troubles,  since  it  brings  the  region  of 
accommodation  into  a  more  available  position — ^it  now,  in  fact,  lying  entirely  in  front 
of  the  eye  (Fig.  383  B). 

The  calculation  of  the  range  of  accommodation  in  hypermetropia  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  as  in  emmetropia.  P  can  be  found  directly,  R  is  determined 
by  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  the  error.  A=P—Ii;  hence  in  the  example  selected, 
A-5D  —  (— 4D)=9D.  R  must  be  taken  as  a  negative  because  it  lies  behind  the  eye, 
i.  e.,  represents  a  deficiency  in  refractive  power  (page  825  Note). 

The  approximate  position  of  R,  and  consequently  the  Htf  can  be  estimated  from 
the  position  of  P,  it  being  presupposed  that  we  know  the  age  and  hence  the  range  of 
accommodation  of  the  subject.  Since  A-P—Ry  R^P—A.  If  in  the  above  example 
P  had  been  found  to  be  5  D,  and  for  the  age  of  twenty-three  A  is  assumed  to  be  9  D> 
we  wouldhavei2»5D-9D=-4D.    Hence,  £f/=4  D. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ASTIGMATISM. 

148.  By  astigmatism*  (As)  we  understand  that  refractive  condi- 
tion of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  are  not  at 
any  spot  brought  to  a  common  focus.  This  is  the  case  when  the  curva- 
ture of  the  refracting  media  is  irregular.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
astigmatism:   regular  and  irregular. 

(a)  Regular  Astigmatism, 

This  is  present  when  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  media  is  regu- 
lar in  each  meridian  considered  by  itself,  but  the  separate  meridians 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  in  curvature.  The 
ordinary  site  of  regular  astigmatism  is  in  the  cornea.  In  Kg.  384^,  let 
V  hv^h^  represent  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  v  v^  its  vertical 
meridian,  which  has  a  curvature  such  that  the  rays  passing  through  it 
<5ome  to  a  focus  at  /.  In  the  meridian  immediately  adjoining  the  curva- 
ture becomes  a  little  greater,  and  in  the  succeeding  meridians  it  increases 
still  more,  so  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  value  in  the  horizontal  merid- 
ian, h  fcj.  The  rays  passing  through  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  inter- 
sect at  a  point  as  near  as  /j.  In  this  case  we  would  have  one  meridian 
(the  horizontal  one)  which  refracts  rays  most  strongly,  and  one  perpen- 
dicular to  it  (the  vertical  meridian)  which  refracts  most  feebly;  and 
corresponding  to  these  are  the  most  anterior  and  posterior  foci,  /j  and  /. 
These  two  meridians  thus  distinguished  from  the  others  are  called  princi- 
pal meridians;  those  meridians  lying  between  them  represent  all  inter- 
mediate stages  of  curvature  and  refractive  power.  We  see  that  when 
the  refracting  surface  is  of  this  character  there  is  no  point  at  all  at  which 
sXl  the  rays  passing  through  the  surface  .will  unite.  The  image  of  a  point 
■cast  by  such  a  surface  upon  a  receptive  screen  is  therefore  not  a  point, 
but  a  diffusion  circle.  In  reality,  however,  the  image  does  not  always 
have  a  circular  shape.  On  the  contrary,  its  shape  depends  upon  the  spot 
where  the  retina  is  situated  and  cuts  the  conical  beam  of  rays.  Let  us 
Assume  that  the  retina  is  at*  the  point  marked  1.  Here  the  rays  passing 
through  the  horizontal  meridian  are  already  brought  closer  together 
than  those  incident  upon  the  vertical  meridian;  hence  the  section  of 
the  cone  of  rays  is  an  erect  ellipse.  At  2,  where  the  rays  of  the  horizontal 
meridian  come  exactly  to  a  focus,  the  image  of  the  point  is  a  vertical 
line.  In  the  same  way  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam — i.  e., 
the  shape  of  the  diffusion  image  of  the  point — can  be  ascertained  for  the 

iProm  a,  privative,  and  irriyiia  point.    [Called  also  uttiffmia- — D.] 

'The  represenlalion  of  diffusion  images  given  in  the  fi|sure  is  not  precisely  but  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  that  for  the  following  reason.  In  a  cyUndncal  lens  (Fig.  356)  the  meridian  which 
ia  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  spherical  curvature.  The  curvature  of  the  inter- 
mediate meridians  is  not  spherical  but  elliptical,  for  which  reason  the  rays  that  pass  through  them  are 
not  brought  to  a  focus  at  all.  [The  idea  here  is  that,  while  the  non-astigmatic  cornea  is  practically 
a  spherical  convex  lens,  the  astigmatic  cornea  is  such  a  lens  with  a  cylinder  superadded.  This  concep- 
tion itself  is  not  quite  precise,  yet  serves  to  show  how  an  astigmatic  sees.  Just  as  a  myope  sees  like 
an  emmetrope  wearing  a  convex  sphere  and  a  hypermetrope  like  an  emmetrope  wearing  a  concave  sphere, 
(page  825     Note),  so  an  astigmatic  sees  like  an  emmetrope  wearing  a  cylinder  with  or  without  a  sphere. 
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more  posteriorly  situated  points  from  3  to  7.  This  cross  section  is  some- 
times an  erect  or  horizontal  ellipse,  sometimes  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
line,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  refracting  surface. 
It  is  only  at  4  that  there  is  really  a  diffusion  circle,  because  here  the  rays 
passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  diverge  to  the  same  extent 
that  those  of  the  vertical  meridian  converge. 

The  vision  of  an  astigmatic  person  is  not  simply  indistinct,  like  that 
of  one  who  is  near-sighted  or  far-sighted,  but  presents  special  peculiari- 
ties on  account  of  the  elongated  form  of  the  diffusion  images.  Circular 
surfaces — e.  g.,  the  full  moon — appear  elliptical.     Straight  lines  some- 


"FiQ,  884. — Refraction  of  thb  Rats  in  Regular  Astigmattom. 


times  look  distinct,  sometimes  indistinct,  according  to  the  direction 
that  they  take.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  before  us  an  astigmatic 
who  sees  the  diffusion  image  of  a  point  under  the  form  of  a  vertical 
line  (2,  Fig.  384).  If  this  man  looks  at  two  lines  standing  perpendicular 
to  each  other  (Fig.  385  A)  the  horizontal  line  appears  broadened  and 
indistinct  but  the  vertical  line  seems  sharply  defined.  For,  we  may 
imagine  these  two  lines  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points. 
Each  one  of  these  points  appears  upon  the  retina  of  the  astigmatic 
patient  under  the  form  of  a  short  vertical  stroke,  and  the  horizontal  line 
therefore  appears  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  such  vertical  strokes, 
which  coalesce  and  constitute  a  band  of  a  certain  degree  of  breadth 
(Fig.  385  B).  In  the  vertical  line  the  vertical  strokes  are  superimposed 
and  cover  each  other,  so  that  the  line  appears  sharply  defined.  Only 
the  uppermost  and  lowermost  diffusion  lines  extend  beyond  the  terminal 
54 
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points  of  the  vertical  line  and  make  it  seem  somewhat  longer  than  it  is. 
Thus,  for  every  astigmatic  person  there  is  one  direction  in  which  straight 
lines  appear  most  distinct,  and  one,  perpendicular  to  it,  in  which  they 
appear  most  confused.  Most  people  looking  attentively  at  Fig.  386  wiU 
find  that,  of  the  radii  of  the  star,  two  situated  opposite  to  each  other  are 
distinguished  by  being  particularly  black,  while  the  radii  which  are 
placed  perpendicular  to  them  are  the  ones  that  look  most  pale  and  hazy. 
If  one  is  unable  to  perceive  this  phenomenon  with  the  naked  eye,  he  can 
readily  do  so  if  he  makes  himself  artificially  astigmatic  by  placing  a 
cylindrical  glass  before  his  eye.* 

The  principal  meridians  usually  intersect  at  a  right  angle,  and  the 
crc*»s  formed  by  them  is  generally  vertical,  more  rarely  oblique.  The 
rule  is,  that  the  vertical  meridian  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  hori- 
zontal (astigmatism  ''with  the  rule,"  or  direct  astigmatism);  but  the 
reverse  condition  (selected  for  Fig.  384  because  of  being  more  readily 
represented)  also  occurs,  and  is  then  known  as  astigmatism  ''against 

B 


Fia.  385. — Retinal  Imageb  in  Regular  AsTfaiiATisii. 
A,  two  lines  placed  perpendicular  to  each  other;  B,  their  imaee  upon  the  retina  of  an  astigm&tio  peraon. 

the  rule"  or  inverse  astigmatism  .  The  degree  of  astigmatism  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least 
refraction.  As  long  as  this  difference  remains  below  1  D  the  astigma- 
tism may  be  regarded  as  physiological,  since  most  eyes  are  affected  with 
a  slight  error  of  curvature  of  this  sort;  but  as  soon  as  the  astigmatism 
amounts  to  1  D  or  over  it  must  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  then 
affects  the  visual  acuity,  and  in  many  cases  causes  asthenopic  troubles. 
[An  astigmatism  of  even  0.25  D  may  do  this,  particularly  if  the  eyes  are 
used  much  for  fine  work,  and  an  astigmatism  of  0.75  D  so  often  gives 
rise  to  trouble  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  physiological. — D.] 

The  determination  of  astigmatism  must  be  undertaken*  whenever  in 
making  our  tests  perfect  vision  can  not  be  attained  with  spherical  glasses. 

Various  kinds  of  astigmatism  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  refraction  of  the  principal  meridians.  If  one  meridian 
is  emmetropic  and  the  other  hypermetropic,  the  condition  is  called 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism;  but  if  both  meridians  are  hyper- 
metropic, it  is  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism.     In  analogous 

*Iq  default  of  this,  an  ordinary  convex  or  concave  gloss  may  be  used,  which  ia  held  obliquely 
before  the  eye. 

^[According  to  the  usage  in  America,  undertaken  in  every  case  in  which  we  are  testing  the  re- 
fraction (see  pages  859  an4  860).— D.] 
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fashion  we  speak  of  simple  and  compoimd  myopic  astigmatism.  If  one 
meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  other  myopic,  the  condition  is  known 
as  mixed  astigmatism  [see  page  852]. 

The  cause  of  regular  astigmatism  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a 
congenital  irr^ularity  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea — a  condition  which 
is  apt  to  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  In  high  degrees  of  congenital  astig- 
matism it  is  generally  impossible,  even  with  perfect  correction  of  the  astig- 
matism, to  bring  the  visual  acuity  up  to  the  normal  pitch;  and  these  cases 
are  associated  not  infrequently  with  other  defects  in  the  development  of 
the  eye.  Congenital  astigmatism  is 
often  present  in  both  eyes,  although 
not  always  in  the  same  degree,  and  the 
direction  of  the  principal  meridians  is 
apt  to  be  symmetrical  in  the  two  eyes. 
Acquired  astigmatism  may  have  its 
cause  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  The 
former  variety  occurs  when  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea  has  been  altered, 
either  because  of  diseases  affecting  it, 
or  still  more  frequently  because  of  oper- 
ations. After  every  cataract  operation, 
and  in  fact  even  after  an  iridectomy,  a 
certain  degree  of  corneal  astigmatism 
develops,  which  indeed  diminishes  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  cicatrix,  but 
seldom  disappears  entirely.  The  lens 
gives  rise  to  regular  astigmatism  when 

it  is  obliquely  placed,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  subluxation.  This  state 
of  things  can  readily  be  imitated  experimentally  if,  as  was  said  above,  we 
look  through  a  spherical  lens  obliquely.  The  print  then  looks  as  if  in  a 
state  of  astigmatic  distortion,  and  the  separate  radii  of  Fig.  386  seem  to 
differ  in  distinctness.  Accordingly,  an  obliquely  placed  spherical  lens 
acts  also  as  a  cylindrical  one.  Many  astigmatic  patients  who  wear 
spherical  glasses  hit  upon  this  fact  themselves;  to  see  better,  they  place 
their  spherical  glasses  in  such  a  way  as  to  look  obliquely  through  them. 

The  treatment  of  astigmatism  consists  in  correcting  it  as  precisely 
as  possible  by  means  of  cylindrical  glasses.  In  this  way  distinct  vision 
can  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  asthenopia  is  relieved. 


Fio.  886. — TssT  Object  itor  DEncRMiNiNa 
THB  Position  or  thk  Principal  Merid- 
ians IN  RbQVLAR  AsnOMATIBM. 


(b)  Irregular  Astigmatiem, 

149.  Irregular  astigmatism  occurs  when  the  curvature  in  any  one 
single  meridian  is  not  everywhere  alike,  so  that  the  rays  passing  through 
the  same  meridian  are  never  imited  in  one  point.  A  certain  degree  of 
irregular  astigmatism  must  be  regarded  as  physiological,  as  it  is  present 
in  every  eye,  its  location  being  the  lens.  The  individual  sectors  com- 
posing the  latter  do  not  all  have  the  same  refracting  power,  this  being 
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probably  due  to  unequal  curvature  of  their  surfaces.  Accordingly,  the 
images  of  a  point  which  these  sectors  cast  do  not  all  fall  upon  the  same 
spot  in  the  retina,  although  they  come  so  close  together  that  for  the  most 
part  they  overlap. 

Under  pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  in  beginning  opacity  of  the 
lens — this  lenticular  astigmatism  is  so  much  increased  as  to  give  notice- 
able trouble.  As  the  refractive  power  of  the  separate  sectors  of  the 
lens  becomes  more  and  more  different,  the  images  produced  by  them 
recede  farther  and  farther  apart,  so  that  ultimately  they  appear  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  in  this  way  that  monocular  polyopia 
develops  in  incipient  cataract  (see  page  501).  A  very  high  degree  of 
irregular  astigmatism  occurs  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  len- 
ticular displacement  is  so  considerable  that  part  of  the  pupil  still  has 
the  lens  in  it  and  part  is  aphakic. 

Pathological  irregular  astigmatism  originates  from  the  cornea  even 
more  frequently  than  it  does  from  the  lens.  It  is  found  in  this  situation 
as  an  accompaniment  of  marked  regular  astigmatism,  and  still  more 
often  in  consequence  of  pathological  processes^^.  g.,  in  faceting  of  the 
cornea  after  ulceration,  or  in  flattening  or  ectasis  of  the  entire  cornea. 

Irregular  astigmatism  makes  objects  appear  irregularly  distorted 
and  sometimes  also  look  multiple,  and  in  this  way  diminishes  the  visual 
acuity.  It  is  impossible  to  correct  it  by  glasses.  In  some  cases  of  irregu- 
lar corneal  astigmatism  a  stenopaeic  slit  is  of  service  for  making  out  minute 
objects  (see  page  796). 

The  sort  of  regular  aatigmalism  that  is  present,  whether  hypermetropic,  myopic, 
or  mixed,  does  not  depend  upon  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  but  upon  the  situation 
of  the  retina.  If  the  latter  is  situated  at  point  ^  (Fig.  384),  where  the  rays  passing 
through  the  horizontal  meridian  come  to  a  focus,  this  meridian  has  an  emmetropic 
refraction.  But  the  vertical  meridian  is  hypermetropic,  since  the  rays  passing  through 
it  would  meet  behind  the  retina.  In  this  case,  then,  there  would  be  simple  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism.  If  the  position  of  the  retina  were  farther  forward— e.  g.,  at 
/ — both  meridians  would  be  hypermetropic;  that  is,  compound  hypermetropic  astig- 
matism would  be  present.  If  the  retina  was  situated  at  any  point  between  IS  and  6, 
the  rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  would  have  their  focus  in  front  of 
the  retina,  those  passing  through  the  vertical  meridian  behind  it,  and  mixed  astig- 
matism would  exist.  If  the  retina  is  situated  at  6,  simple  myopic  astigmatism 
is  present,  because  there  is  emmetropia  for  the  vertical  meridian  and  myopia 
for  the  horizontal  meridian.  Finally,  if  the  retina  should  be  situated  still  farther  back 
— that  is,  behind  the  foci  of  both  meridians — myopia  would  be  present  in  both  the 
latter,  or  there  would  be  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  Hypermetropic  astigmatism 
is  the  kind  most  frequently  occurring;    mixed  astigmatism  is  the  rarest. 

The  vision  in  regular  astigmatism  is  distinguished  from  the  vision  in  other  errors 
of  refraction  by  the  fact  that  objects  are  distorted,  and  that  not  all  their  parts  are 
seen  with  the  same  indistinctness.  If  the  principal  meridians  are  respectively  vertical 
and  horizontal,  the  horizontal  strokes  of  the  letter  E  will  appear  distinct,  the  vertical 
ones  indistinct,  or  vice  versa.  The  astigmatic  subject  then  tries  from  the  parts  which 
he  does  see  to  guess  the  rest.  If  we  test  the  visual  acuity  of  a  myope  at  a  distance  of 
6  metres,  he  will  read  Snellen's  t^^st  types  well  down  to  a  certain  line,  and  then  slope 
because  he  does  not  see  any  farther  down.  The  astigmatic  patient,  on  the  contrary, 
often  reads  the  whole  card  down  to  the  bottom,  but  tells  almost  every  letter  wrong. 
In  fact,  he  takes  refuge  in  guessing — an  attempt,  however,  which  gives  rise  to  a  pe- 
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culiar  and  very  unpleasant  form  of  asthenopia.  [Another  cause  of  disturbed  vision 
in  astigmatics  is  the  apparent  motion  of  objects — ^wheel-like  figures  appearing  to  re- 
volve and  check  patterns  seeming  to  dance.  This  causes  asthenopia  and  vertigo. — D.] 
How  astigmatism  is  determined  and  corrected  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example:  We  first  make  the  astigmatic  patient  look  at  Fig.  386,  or  some  similar 
stellate  figiire,  and  thus,  for  instance,  determine  that  the  horizontal  radii  of  the  star 
appear  blackest.  From  this  we  conclude  that  vertical  lines  are  seen  distinctly,  be- 
cause the  horizontal  radii  are  composed  of  vertical  lines.  If  vertical  lines  appear  dis- 
tinct, the  diffusion  lines  or  diffusion  ellipses  must  be  vertical  (Fig.  385) — i.  e.,  the 
adjustment  for  the  horizontal  meridian  must  be  correct,  or  at  least  be  better  than 
the  adjustment  for  the  vertical  meridian.  We  now  place  a  stenopeic  slit  before  the 
eye,  in  the  horizontal  meridian  first,  and  determine  the  refraction  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  spherical  glasses.  Suppose  that  this  refraction  is  AT  » 1  D.  Now  making  a 
test  of  the  refraction  with  the  slit  in  the  vertical  position  a  myopia  of  3  D  is  found. 
Accordingly,  myopic  astigmatism  (Am)  is  present,  and  one,  namely,  of  2  D,  since 
the  degree  of  astigmatism  is  given  by  the  difference  in  refraction  of  the  two  meridians. 
The  correction  of  this  astigmatism  would  have  to  be  made  by  two  concave  cylindrical 
glasses,  the  axes  of  which  run  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  cylindrical  glass  refracts 
most  strongly  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis  (see  page  795).  Hence,  to 
correct  the  horizontal  meridian,  we  must  place  a  cylindrical  glass  of  —  ID  with  the 
axis  vertical,  and  for  the  vertical  meridian  a  glass  of  —  3D  with  the  axis  horizont^. 
This  is  written  as  follows: 

—1  D  cyl.  vert.  C  —  3  D  cyl.  horiz.' 

In  cases  where  the  sign  of  both  cylinders  is  the  same,  a  simplification  of  the  com- 
bination is  obtained  in  the  following  way:  If,  in  the  example  chosen,  we  give  a  spherical 
glass  of — 1  D,  this  will  correct  the  horizontal  meridian  to  the  point  of  emmetropia, 
and  the  vertical  meridian  to  2  D.  To  get  the  complete  correction,  therefore,  we  only 
need  to  add  to  the  spherical  glass  a  —  2D  cyl.  horiz.    We  would  therefore  prescribe 

—  ID  sph.  C  — 2D  cyl.  horiz. 

If  the  two  principal  meridians  are  not  vertical  and  horizontal,  but  oblique,  their  incli- 
nation must  be  denoted  in  degrees  of  arc.  In  consonance  with  international  agreement, 
this  is  done  by  stating  the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the  meridian.  To  define  this 
position,  the  trial  frame  carries  the  upper  half  of  a  circular  arc  divided  into  degrees, 
the  numbering  of  which  begins  with  0^  at  the  nasal  end  of  the  horizontal  meridian  and 
extends  to  180®  at  the  temporal  end  of  the  horizontal  meridian.  [See  Fig.  358  C;  and 
for  other  methods  of  indicating  the  principal  meridians  or  axis  of  astigmatism,  see  Fig. 
358  A  and  Fig.  358  B.  Fig.  358  A  represents  the  method  which  still  most  prevails 
throughout  America  and  in  large  part  throughout  England  also. — D.] 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  example  above  given  cylindrical  glasses  may  be  combined 
both  with  spherical  glasses  and  with  cylinders  [see  page  800],  and  they  may  likewise  be 
comJ)ined  with  prisms.  Cyhnders  are  generally  prescribed  in  spectacles  in  order  to 
insure  the  axis  of  the  glass'  being  in  proper  position. 

[The  astigmatic  test-card  shown  in  Fig.  386  is  usually  replaced  in  this  coimtry 
by  one  in  which  each  radiating  bar  is  composed  of  three  parallel  hnes;  the  horizontal 
bar,  for  instance,  being  made  up  of  three  long  horizontal  lines  instead  of  a  series  of 
short  vertical  ones.  In  this  case,  of  course,  if  the  horizontal  bar  appeared  the  blackest 
it  would  show  that  the  patient  saw  horizontal  Hnes  most  distinctly,  i.  e.,  that  his  verti- 
cal meridian  was  most  nearly  emmetropic,  and  we  should,  therefore,  place  the  axis 
of  the  correcting  cylinder  vertical.  Many  modifications  of  this  chart  have  been  devised. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Verhoefif  (Fig.  387)  which  is  used  as  follows: — The  chart  is 

*  [According  to  the  notation  prevailing  in  this  country  (see  page  799),  this  would  be  written: 
— 1.00  cyl.  axis  90°  O  — 3.00  cyl.  axis  180°.  So  also  the  equivalent  formula,  mentioned  Just  afterward 
would  be  written:— 1.00  sph.  C— 2.00  cyl.  axis  180°.— D.J 
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rotated  until  one  set  of  lines  comes  out  most  distinctly,  making  the  two  correspond* 
ing  segments  stand  out  black  and  sharp,  while  the  other  two  segments  look  gray. 
Cylinders  are  then  applied  with  their  axis  parallel  to  the  less  distinct  lines  on  the 
chart.  The  cylinder  which,  with  its  axis  in  this  direction  makes  all  the  lines  look 
alike  is  the  one  that  corrects  the  astigmatism.  Other  devices,  such  as  disks  or  letters 
(Pray's  letters)  composed  of  lines  running  in  different  directions  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose. — D.] 

The  result  which  we  obtain  by  the  methodical  method  of  determining  the  astig- 
matism above  described  we  can  get  at  more  quickly  in  the  following  way:  If  we  suspect 
astigmatism,  we  put  on  a  weak  cylindrical  glass  and  rotate  it  before  the  eye.  If  there 
is  no  astigmatism  worth  mentioning,  the  patient  sees  worse  through  the  cylindrical 
glass,  no  matter  what  direction  it  occupies  in  front  of  the  eye.  But  if  astigmatism  is 
present,  the  sight  will  become  better  when  the  glass  is  in  a  certain  position,  worse 
when  it  is  in  another.  In  this  way  we  find  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridians. 
Then,  convex  or  concave  cylinders  of  varying  strength,  and  either  alone  or  combined  with 
spherical  glasses,  are  successively  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  principal  meridian,  until  the  best  combination  has  been  found.  [See  also  page  859.] 
The  astigmatism  is  frequently  found  to  be  greater*  after  atropinization  than 
before  (Dobrowolski). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  correct  every  case  of  astigmatism;  this  is  done  only  when 
the  astigmatic  patient  wishes  to  see  more  distinctly,  or  when  he  has  asthenopic  troubles 
from  his  astigmatism.' 

The  objective  determination  of  astigmatism  can  be  made  in  different  ways.  Astig- 
matism manifests  itself  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 

papilla,    which    in    regular    astigmatism 

-^^ appears  elongated   either  lengthwise  or 

laterally  (see  page  102) ;  in  irregular  astig- 
matism it  appears  irregularly  distorted. 
In  the  erect  image,  in  cases  of  regular 
astigmatism,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
vessels  are  not  seen  distinctly  at  the  same 
time,  as,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their 
refraction,  they  require  different  correct- 
ing glasses.  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  astig- 
matism with  the  erect  image  by  finding 
for  each  of  the  two  principal  meridians 
the  correcting  glass  with  which  the  vessels 
of  this  meridian  are  seen  most  distinctly. 
Astigmatism  can  also  be  made  out  and 
measured  by  means  of  the  shadow  test,  and 
by  following  Schmidt-Rimpler's  method. 
[See  pages  97  and  101.] 

Regular  corneal  astigmatism  can  be 
determined  by  measuring  the  radii  directly. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  which  was  first  constructed  by  Helm- 
holtz;  Javal  and  Schidtz  then  modified  the  instrument  so  that  it  could  be  applied  prac- 
tically, and  it  is  now  in  general  use.  It  is  the  task  of  the  ophthalmometer  to  measure  the 
reflected  images  on  the  cornea.  From  this  the  curvature  of  the  latter  can  be  deduced; 
for,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  a  convex  mirror,  such  as  the  cornea  represents,  the 
smaller  are  the  reflected  images.  The  reflected  images  which  serve  for  making  the 
measurement  should  be  quite  large,  because  then  the  changes  in  their  size  which  take 
place  when  the  radius  of  the  cornea  alters  have  also  large  absolute  values  and  hence 
are  more  readily  demonstrated  by  measurement.    For  producing  the  reflected  image. 


[Fio.  387. — ^Vehhobpt'b  Chabt. — D.] 


•  lOccnsionally  less. — D.) 

7  [Astigmatism  in  this  country  [a  corrected  much  more  systematically  than  in  Europe,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  correction  of  slight  degrees  (of  0.25  D,  or  even  0.12  D).     See  also  page  860. — D.J 
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therefore,  an  object  is  selected  whose  image  on  the  cornea  is  so  large  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  fourth  of  a  meridian  of  the  cornea.  If  we  should  take  for  such  an 
object  an  upright  white  cross,  the  reflected  images  of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  woidd 
be  equally  long  only  in  case  the  cornea  had  a  precisely  spherical  curvature.  If,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  vertical  meridian  is  more  curved  than  the  horizontal,  the  verti- 
cal arm  of  the  cross  would  look  shorter  in  the  reflected  image  than  the  horizontal; 
and  from  the  difference  between  the  two  we  might  compute  the  difference  between 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  principal  meridians.  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  take, 
instead  of  the  whole  cross,  only  one  arm  of  it,  which  is  first  placed  horizontally  then 
vertically,  and  is  measiu^  in  both  instances.  We,  accordingly,  give  the  object  a  con- 
siderable elongation,  so  that  its  reflected  image  shall  extend  mainly  over  only  one 
meridian  of  the  cornea;  e.  g.,  if  the  object  is  horizontal  its  reflected  image  will  be- 
long to  the  horizontal  meridian  (Fig.  389) .  In  order  to  be  able  to  vary  the  size  of  the 
object,  we  take  what  may  be  called  simply  two  opposite  edges  of  it.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  the  two  white  plates  a  and  ^  which  are  attached  to  the  circular  arc  B,  and 


azn 


n=« 


Fig.  391. 


Fig.  389. 


Fig.  388. — Ophthalmometrr  of  jAyAL-ScHxon 
(a8  mads  bt  Kaobnaar). 


Fio.390. 


FiGB.  388  TO  391. — Rkflbctbd  Images  on  the  Cornea  as  Seen  bt  the  Ophthalmometer. 


are  movable  on  it  (Fig.  388).  By  carrying  them  nearer  together  or  further  apart,  the 
object  as  a  whole  is  diminished  or  enlarged  and  so  too  is  its  reflected  image  on  the 
cornea.  If  the  size  of  the  object  is  constant  and  its  distance  from  the  eye  that  is 
being  tested  is  also  constant,  the  size  of  the  reflected  image  will  vary  only  with  the 
degree  of  the  corneal  curvature.  Hence  the  latter  can  be  computed  if  the  size  of 
the  reflected  image  is  known.  HelmhoUz  was  the  first  to  measure  this  precisely,  using 
the  method  of  duplication  of  the  reflected  image.  The  apparatus  designed  to  effect 
this  is  placed  in  the  telescope  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  arc  B,  and 
shows  the  reflected  images  in  a  magnified  form.  In  the  ophthalmometer  of  Javal 
and   Schidtz,  which  is   now  generally  used,   the   doubling  of  the  image  is  accom- 
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plished  by  a  prism  of  double-refracting  Iceland  spar,  and  in  the  instrument  made  by 
Kagenaar  by  means  of  two  glass  prisms  whose  refracting  angles  meet  in  the  center. 
Hence,  if  we  look  through  the  telescope  at  the  cornea  we  see  the  latter  and  also  the 
images  upon  it  double.  The  doubling  is  so  contrived  that  the  two  images  partly 
overlap  (in  Fig.  390  the  image  a,  b^  partially  overlaps  the  image  ab).  If  now  by 
approximating  the  two  plates  a  and  ^  on  the  arc  B  we  make  the  object  smaller,  it^  re- 
flected image  also  becomes  smaller;  a  advances  toward  b,  and  a^,  toward  bj.  At  the  same 
time  a^  also  comes  closer  and  closer  to  6,  until  at  last  when  the  plate  a  has  been  brought 


[Fio.  392. — Placido's  Disk.— D.] 

sufficiently  close  to  plate  /?,  their  inner  edges  which  face  each  other  come  in  contact 
(Fig.  390).  We  now  read  off  on  the  arc  the  distance  between  the  two  plates,  i.  e.,  the 
size  of  the  object;  and  since  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  cornea  on  which  the 
reflection  is  cast  and  also  the  amount  of  the  doubling  are  known,  we  can  compute  the 
size  of  the  corneal  image  and  from  this  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  For  convenience 
the  arc  B  is  so  graduated  that  from  the  p)osition  of  the  plates  the  radius  of  the  cornea  in 
millimetres  or  the  refractive  power  of  the  cornea  in  dioptries  can  be  read  off  directly  on  it. 
If  now  the  arc  is  placed  vertical  its  reflected  image  will  lie  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  cornea.  If  this  has  the  same  curvature  as  the  horizontal  meridian  the  reflected 
image  will  remain  unaltered.  If  however  there  is  a  greater  curvature  in  this  meridian, 
as  is  the  case  in  astigmatism  with  the  rule,  the  reflected  image  becomes  smaller,  a  and 
b  come  closer  together,  and  so  do  Cj  and  6„  whence  it  follows  that  now  Oj  slides  over  on 
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[Fio.  393. — KBBAToeconc  Imaoxs  in  a  cask  of  Reoulab  Inybbsb  AsnoMATnic. 
After  Javal  (from  Norris  and  Oliver). 

C.  reflex,  from  center  of  oomea.  The  reflex  ia  an  dlipee  with  the  vertical  diameter  the  longer. 
B,  D,  H,  G,  reflexes  from  outlying  portions  of  the  cornea  where  the  aetigmatiam  is  more  marked  and 
ia  also  slightly  irregular. — D.] 


[Fio.  394. — KEBATOflropic  Imaoes  in  a  Case  of  Irreoular  AsnoMATUM. 
After  Javal  (from  Norris  and  Oliver). — D.] 
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b  and  partly  overlaps  it  (Fig.  391).  By  enlarging  the  object,  i.  e.,  by  separating  the 
plates  a  and  p  from  each  other,  we  can  now  enlarge  the  double  reflected  image  to 
such  an  extent  that  a^  and  6  again  come  just  in  contact.  If  then  we  again  read  off 
on  the  arc  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  we  shall  ascertain  how  much  the  latter  has 
increased  in  comparison  with  the  horizontal  meridian,  i.  e.,  we  shall  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  astigmatism.  But  we  can  also  deduce  this  directly  froni  the  amount  of  over^p- 
ping  of  Qi  and  b.  For  this  purpose  plate  a  does  not  constitute  a  rectangle  but  a  stair 
flgure  with  six  steps  so  measured  off  that  an  over-lapping  of  one  step  corresponds  to 
an  increase  of  refractive  power  of  one  dioptry.  Thus  in  Sie  case  represented  in  Figs. 
390  and  391  the  vertical  meridian  would  be  3  D  more  refractive  than  the  horizontal. 

The  determination  of  the  corneal  astigmatism  with  the  ophthalmometer  facili- 
tates very  greatly  the  determination  of  the  total  astigmatism  present,  but  does  not 
alone  suffice  for  this  purpose;  in  every  case  the  examination  of  the  eye  with  glasses 
must  also  be  made.  For  in  the  first  place  the  ophthalmometer  gives  only  the  difference 
in  refraction  between  the  two  principal  meridians,  but  not  their  absolute  refraction; 
it  does  not  tell  us  whether  either  one  of  these  meridians  is  hypermetropic  or  myopic 
or  to  what  extent  they  are  so.  In  the  second  place  the  astigmatism  that  is  determined 
with  the  opthalmometer  does  not  agree  precisely  with  that  which  is  foimd  with  tests 
by  glasses,  for  the  ophthalmometer  shows  only  the  astigmatism  of  the  cornea,  but 
the  glasses  give  the  astigmatism  of  the  whole  eye  (functional  As),  Yet  the  diffe^nce 
between  one  kind  of  astigmatism  and  the  other  is  almost  always  in  the  same  sense, 
there  being  added  to  the  corneal  astigmatism  an  astigmatism  of  0.5 — 1  D  against  the  rule, 
the  seat  of  which  is  probably  in  the  lens.  Hence  the  fimctional  astigmatism  appears 
to  be  0.5 — 1  D  less  than  the  corneal  astigmatism  in  case  the  latter  is  with  the  rule, 
■and  as  much  greater  than  the  corneal  astigmatism  when  the  latter  is  against  the  rule. 

A  very  useful  instrument  for  determining  whether  there  is  actually  any  great 
amount  of  astigmatism  present  is  Pladdo^a  k^atoacope  [see  Fig.  392].  This  consists 
of  a  disk  of  cardboard,  one  surface  of  which  bears  a  numb^  of  black  concentric  rings 
upon  a  white  ground.  An  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  rings,  allows  the  observer  to  look  through  the  disk.  The  disk  is  held  so 
that  the  side  with  the  rings  upon  it  is  turned  toward  the  eye  that  is  being  examined, 
and  so  that  the  plane  of  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cornea.  If  now  we  look 
through  the  central  aperture  at  the  eye,  we  see  the  rings  mirrored  upon  its  cornea. 
If  the  cornea  has  the  normal  curvature,  these  rings  appear  perfectly  circular;  if  not, 
the  rings  are  transformed  into  ellipses,  or  show  irr^^ular  bulgingS,  according  as  regular 
or  irregular  astigmatism  is  present.    [See  Figs.  393,  394.] 

In  irregular  corneal  astigmatism  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  distinct 
vision  by  placing  a  glass  of  watch-glass  shape  upon  the  cornea;  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  glaas  is  ground  to  correspond  to  the  radius  of  the  [normal]  cornea,  while  the 
posterior  surface  rests  upon  the  cornea.  These  contact  glasses  (A.  Fick,  SuLser),  how- 
ever, have  not  proved  serviceable  in  practice,  since  the  cornea  does  not  bear  ihe  per- 
manent contact  of  the  glass.  [Similar  to  the  contact  glasses  is  the  hydrodiaacope  of 
Lohnstein  which  has  been  used  with  success  in  keratoconus.  This  consists  of  a  shallow 
box  which  has  a  lens  let  into  its  front.  The  appliance  is  fastened  over  the  eye  so  as  to 
make  a  water-tight  compartment,  which  is  then  filled  with  salt  solution  or  some 
similar  liquid  (Siegrist). — D.] 
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[APPENDIX. 

149  A.    Determination  of  Refraction  witli  Glasses.— In    deter- 
mining the  refraction  with  the  trial  case,  it  is  important  to  proceed 
according  to  some  systematic  plan.    A  good  way  is  as  follows:    We  put 
on  some  correction  obtained  either  empirically  or  by  one  of  the  objective 
methods  (skiascopy  or  the  ophthalmometer).    Suppose  this  correction 
to  consist  of  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder  at  a  certain  axis,  say  +  2.50  sph. 
C  +  1-25  cyl.  90''.    To  this  we  add  in  turn- 
making  4-  3.00  sph.  C  +  1.25  cyl.  90** 
"       -h  2.50  sph.  C  -h  1  75  cyl.  90*» 
"       -f  3.00  sph.  C  -h  0.75  cyl.  90^ 
"       -h  2.50  sph.  C  -h  0.75  cyl.  90*» 
"       +  2.00  sph.  C  -h  1.75  cyl.  90P 
-1-  2.00  sph.  C  +  1-25  cyl.  90*> 

If  any  of  these  additions  improves  the  sight  we  make  the  corre- 
sponding substitution  and  start  with  this  as  a  new  basis.  Thus,  if  the 
addition  of  —  0.50  cyl.  180°  was  an  improvement  (and  the  other  addi- 
tions were  not),  we  substitute  +  2.00  sph.  3  +  1-75  cyl.  90°  for  our  first 
trial  combination,  and  then  to  this  new  combination  make  systematic 
additions  as  before.  Pretty  soon  we  come  to  a  combination  which  is 
not  improved  by  any  addition  (even  of  a  0.25  D  sph.  or  cyl.).  Then  we 
try  shifting  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  a  little  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
this  does  not  help,  then  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  combination  last 
found  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  We  confirm  by  skiascopy  (page  101). 

If  with  our  first  combination  we  get  comparatively  poor  sight  Qess 
than  H)  we  would  make  additions  of  0.75  or  1.00  D  exchanging  this  for 
a  0.50  D,  when  the  vision  had  been  improved  to  J^  or  better.  When 
the  vision  is  about  fj  we  can  make  additions  of  0.25  D  or  even  0.12  D. 

If  no  addition  brings  the  vision  above  J^  or  ^,  we  re-examine  the 
eye  carefully  for  pathological  changes  (faint  opacities  of  the  cornea  or 
lens,  disease  of  the  fundus)  and  if  these  are  absent,  examine  the  patient 
for  a  central  scotoma,  especially  a  color  scotoma. 

149  B.  Cycloplegics  and  tlie  Correction  of  Refractive  Errors. 
— In  this  country  a  cycloplegic  is  very  frequently  used  in  determining 
the  refraction  whether  the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia,  myopia,  or 
astigmatism.  Homatropine  (in  2-  to  3-per-cent  solution)  is  the  agent 
mainly  in  use,  although  some  prefer  scopolamine  (in  iVper-cent  solu- 
tion). Homatropine  instilled  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  suffices  in  almost  all  cases  to  produce  in  the  course  of 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  a  complete  relaxation  of  the  accom- 
modation. As  the  cycloplegia  proceeds,  a  convex  glass  of  3  D  or  more 
should  be  placed  before  the  eye  and  the  far  and  near  points  and  the  range 
determined  with  a  Prince's  rule  (see  page  817).  When  the  range  becomes 
less  than  1  D,  the  cycloplegia  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  complete.  The 
effect  begins  to  abate  pretty  soon,  but  does  not  disappear  completely 
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until  two  or  three  days  at  least  have  elapsed.  Some  measurable 
effect,  indeed,  is  often  apparent  five  or  six  days  after  the  instillation. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  the  itse  of  a  cydoplegic  varies,  although  ocu- 
lists here  may  be  said  to  employ  one  in  from  40  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
refraction  cases.  The  translator's  own  practice  is  to  use  homatropine 
whenever  practicable,  especially  insisting  upon  its  employment  in  chil- 
dren and  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  spasm  of  acconunodation  (differ- 
ence between  subjective  and  objective  tests)  or  where  there  are  evidences 
of  convergence-excess  (see  page  751).  Contrary  to  'the  statements  gen- 
erally expressed,  he  has  found  it  advantageous  to  paralyze  the  accommoda- 
tion in  patients  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  has  a  number  of  times  been 
his  experience  to  find  patients  of  this  age  in  whom  the  refraction  could 
not  have  been  determined  accurately  without  a  cydoplegic.  He  has 
found  the  latter  particularly  serviceable  at  the  time  between  forty  and 
forty-six  when  the  acconunodation  is  changing  fast  and  when  the  patient, 
in  struggling  to  use  his  failing  accommodation,  often  over-exerts  the 
latter  for  distance  and  conceals  some  part  of  his  ametropia. 

Of  course,  in  using  homatropine  for  these  elderly  cases,  we  must 
exclude  any  suspicion  of  glaucoma,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
using  a  cydoplegic  when  the  pupil  in  a  non-myopic  patient  is  imnat- 
urally  dilated. 

The  gain*  in  certainty  both  for  the  physician  and  the  patient  that 
we  get  by  using  a  cydoplegic  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  mod- 
erate inconvenience*  produced,  that  it  seems  proper  to  advise  the  em- 
ployment of  this  aid  in  all  cases  except  in  the  very  old  and  in  those 
who  are  likely  to  develop  glaucoma. 

Occasionally  homatropine  fails  to  produce  complete  cycloplegia. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  failure  to  obtain  satisfactory  or  consist- 
ent results  by  subjective  testing,  from  a  continued  discrepancy  between 
the  results  of  the  objective  and  subjective  tests  (particularly  between 
the  test  with  the  trial  case  and  the  shadow  test)  and  from  the  persis- 
tence of  an  appreciable  amount  of  residual  accommodation  (page  859), 
This  failure  of  homatropine  to  produce  complete  paralysis  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  convergent  strabismus,  atropine  should  be  used  freely  and  per- 
sistently, according  to  the  principles  so  well  laid  down  by  Prof.  Fuchs 
(see  pages  735  and  868).  Even  with  this  we  may  be  able  to  secure 
complete  relaxation. 

The  glass  prescribed  after  the  refraction  has  been  determined  under 
a  cydoplegic  will  depend  upon  various  factors.  Each  case  must  be 
judged  by  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  effect  we  wish  to  produce. 
In  general  we  may  say: 

1.  We   correct   the  total   amount  of  astigmatism  found  imder  a 

8a  gain,  be  it  noted,  that  obtains  for  the  objective  as  well  aa  the  subjective  tests. 

9In  a  myope  of  3  D  or  more  the  inconvenience,  except  for  the  dazEling  produced  by  the  mydriasis, 
is  practically  ml,  as  such  a  one,  having  a  far  point  at  thirteen  inches  or  less,  can  still  read  when  hia 
accommodation  is  paralyzed. 
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cycloplegic.  The  only  exception  is  when  the  astigmatism  is  very  high 
(5  D,  or  over),  in  which  case  a  partial  correction  is  occasionally  less 
annoying  to  the  patient  than  is  a  complete  correction  which  gives  only 
slightly  better  vision.  With  properly  adjusted  glasses,  however,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  even  very  strong  cylinders  will  be  worn  with  com- 
fort and  advantage.  Slight  degrees  of  astigmatism  (0.25-0.50  D)  may 
be  left  uncorrected  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  giving  trouble.  They 
should  be  corrected  (a)  whenever  a  glass  has  to  be  used  anyhow  (as  in 
presbyopia);  (b)  in  most  cases  also  when  the  patient  has  to  use  his  eyes 
excessively  for  near  work;  (c)  when  there  are  well-marked  symptoms  of 
eye  strain,  such  as  headache,  asthenopia,  and  obstinate  blepharitis  or 
conjunctival  irritation. 

2.  We  correct  the  total  amoimt  of  myopia  found  imder  a  cyclopl^gic. 
The  main  exception  will  be  when  the  myopia  is  excessive  and  the  patient 
has  not  worn  very  strong  glasses  hitherto,  as  in  this  case  the  sudden  change 
may  cause  discomfort.  Moreover,  if  the  patient  is  under  the  presbyopic 
age,  we  try,  as  far  as  can  be,  to  make  him  use  the  same  glass  for  distance 
and  near  (see  page  831,  footnote). 

3.  We  under-correct  the  total  hypennetropia  by  an  amoimt  which 
depends  upon — (a)  The  age  of  the  patient.  The  yoimger  he  is  the  more 
we  leave  for  his  acconunodation  to  do.  (6)  The  amount  of  manifest 
hypennetropia.  The  less  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  hypennetropia, 
the  more  we  usually  have  to  under-correct  the  latter  in  our  prescription. 
In  general,  we  give  a  glass  somewhere  between  the  manifest  and  the  total 
hypennetropia  and  as  near  the  latter  as  we  can.  (c)  The  patient's  re- 
quirements. If  he  uses  his  eyes  excessively  for  near  work,  we  correct  more 
of  the  hypennetropia  than  if  he  is  leading  an  out-of-door  life,  (d)  The 
symptoms.  In  the  presence  of  marked  asthenopia,  headache  apparently 
due  to  eye  strain,  neurasthenia,  and  general  muscular  weakness  (particu- 
larly the  accommodative  weakness  after  exhausting  diseases),  and  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to  excessive  convergence,  we  correct 
more  and  more  or  even  the  whole  of  the  hypennetropia.  When  there  is 
an  actual  tendency  to  convergent  squint  or  when  there  is  a  spasm  of 
accommodation,  we  correct  the  whole  of  the  hypennetropia  and  insist 
upon  the  continuous  use  of  the  glasses  combined  if  need  be  with  the  use 
of  atropine  (see  pages  735,  845,  and  868).  On  the  other  hand,  if  well- 
marked  exophoria  is  present,  we  have  to  under-correct  the  hypennetropia 
somewhat,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  accommodation  and  with  it  the  con- 
vergence (cf.  page  728).  Generally,  however,  the  more  completely  a 
hypermetropia  is  corrected,  the  better.  Many  hyperopes,  indeed,  do  not 
secure  relief  from  their  symptoms  imtil  a  full  correction  is  applied.  As  a 
rule,  children  accept  a  full  correction  very  readily,  and  adults  generally 
can  be  got  to  do  so  too,  if  they  are  willing  to  put  up  with  some  temporary 
blurring  of  sight.  Sometimes  it  is  only  by  insisting  on  the  patient's  wear- 
ing what  at  first  seems  to  be  an  over-correction  that  we  elicit  the  full 
amount  of  his  hypermetropia,  which  has  hitherto  remained  obstinately 
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latent  even  under  atropine  (Dixon).  On  the  other  hand,  with  many 
patients,  particularly  those  of  middle  age,  the  blurring  produced  by  a  full 
correction  often  causes  great  annoyance  and  even  asthenopia;  and  much 
relief  is  experienced  when  the  correction  is  reduced  by  even  0.25  D.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  convex  glass  may  seem  too  strong  and  a  con- 
cave glass  too  weak  because  too  far  from  the  eyes  (see  page  798).  This 
is  a  reason  why  toric  glasses  and  automobile  goggles  sometimes  cause 
blurring  and  have  to  be  reduced  in  strength. 

As  a  general  thing,  unless  he  is  presbyopic  or  his  accommodation 
is  otherwise  subnormal,  a  hyperope,  if  he  Wears  a  glass  at  all,  should 
wear  the  same  one  for  distance  and  near. — D.] 

150.  Anisometropia.^^— By  anisometropia  is  meant  a  difference  in 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  One  eye  may  be  emmetropic  and  the  other 
myopic,  hypermetropic,  or  astigmatic,  or  both  eyes  may  be  ametropic, 
but  in  a  different  way.     In  this  regard  all  possible  combinations  occur^ 

Anisometropia  not  infrequently  is  congenital,  and  then,  at  least  in 
the  higher  degrees  of  it,  often  manifests  itself  even  upon  external  in- 
spection by  an  asymmetrical  formation  of  the  face  and  of  the  skull. 
Acquired  anisometropia  most  frequently  originates  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  change  taking  place  in  the  refraction  during  life — that 
is,  the  decrease  in  the  hypermetropia  or  the  development  of  a  myopia — 
does  not  advance  at  the  same  pace  in  both  eyes.  Very  high  degrees  of 
anisometropia  develop  when  one  eye  is  normal,  but  the  other,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cataract  operation,  has  become  very  hypermetropic. 

A  correction  of  anisometropia  without  the  aid  of  glasses  would  be 
conceivable  only  as  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  accommodation  differ- 
ing in  the  two  eyes;  but  this  the  eyes  are  incapable  of  doing,  at  least 
to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Accordingly,  the  anisometrope  never  sees 
distinctly  with  both  eyes  at  once.  This,  however,  gives  him  so  little 
inconvenience  that  many  persons  do  not  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  seeing  equally  well  with  both  eyes  until  the  tests  of  vision 
which  the  physician  institutes  are  made.  Moreover,  if  the  difference  in 
the  refraction  is  not  too  great,  binocular  vision  is  not  disturbed  by  it. 
Both  images,  even  though  they  are  of  unequal  distinctness,  are  super- 
imposed and  made  to  coalesce.  In  the  high  degrees  of  anisometropia^ 
however,  strabismus  very  frequently  sets  in.  This  may  be  either  diver- 
gent or  convergent,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  very  frequently 
alternating,  particularly  when  one  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  other 
myopic  (see  page  737). 

The  obvious  course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  correct  the  anisome- 
tropia by  ordering  the  correcting  glasses  for  the  two  eyes.  And  in  slight 
degrees  of  anisometropia  the  unequal  glasses  are  well  borne.  But  if 
the  difference  between  the  two  glasses  is  somewhat  great  (more  than 
1.0 — 1.5  D),  the  patients  complain  of  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
eyes,  of  vertigo,  headache,  etc.j  and  when  they  try  to  use  their  glasses 

i<*  From  a.  primative,  (<ro«,  equal,  and  M^por,  measure,  and  m^  sight. 
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can  not  get  accustomed  to  them."  We  are  then  obliged  to  refrain 
from  correcting  the  anisometropia  fully,  and  give  glasses  the  difference 
between  which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  anisometropia  or  actually 
give  the  same  glass  for  the  two  eyes.  Sometimes,  again,  the  best  plan  is 
to  correct  only  one  eye  and  place  a  plane  glass  before  the  other.  In  doing 
this  we  always  have  regard  to  the  better  eye — namely,  the  one  which 
appears  more  efficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  (distant  or  near  vision). 
[In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  will  readily  tolerate  and 
find  satisfaction  in  glasses  fully  correcting  each  eye,  even  when  the 
difference  in  refraction  is  very  great.  There  may  be  a  period  of  temporary 
discomfort  but  even  this  is  absent  in  many  cases,  and  the  final  outcome 
is  more  satisfactory  than  when  an  incomplete  correction  is  used. 
In  anisometropia  the  right  eye  has  usually  the  higher  refraction.  Aniso- 
metropia, particularly  when  of  high  d^ree,  is  rather  often  associated  with 
hyperphoria. — D.] 

>i[In  many  cases  the  obstacle  that  opposes  our  attempts  at  correction  of  both  eyes  is  a  muscular 
error.  This  produces  diplopia,  which,  as  long  as  the  image  of  one  eye  is  indistinct^  is  not  obtrusive 
and  hence  can  be  neglected,  but  which  becomes  annoying  as  soon  as  both  images  are  made  dear  by 
the  use  of  correcting  glasses.  In  a  few  cases  the  trouble  lies  in  the  unequal  prismatic  effect  of  the 
unequally  strong  glasses.  This  causes  diplopia  when  the  patient  loolu  through  the  periphery  of  the 
glasses. — ^D.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ANOMALIES  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

151.  Paralysis  of  Accommodation.^ — Paralysis  of  accommodation 
is  diagnosticated  from  the  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation 
(A).  To  make  this  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  that  we  determine  the  far 
point  and  near  point,  and  from  them  calculate  the  range.  The  range 
found  is  compared  with  that  which  the  patient  ought  from  his  age  to 
have  in  accordance  with  the  values  set  forth  first  by  Bonders  (Pig.  372>, 
and  from  this  comparison  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  whether  the  range 
falls  below  the  normal,  and,  if  so,  how  far. 

The  disturbance  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  causes  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eyes.  If  an  emme- 
trope  is  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  reading  and 
writing  become  perfectly  impossible,  or  at  least,  in  case  of  incomplete 
paralysis  (paresis)  of  accommodation,  very  difficult  and  possible  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  Distant  vision,  for  which  the  emme- 
trope  does  not  require  to  use  the  accommodation,  is  not  affected.  In 
the  hypermetrope  paralysis  of  accommodation  makes  itself  still  more 
noticeable,  since  without  accommodation  he  sees  poorly  even  at  the  dis- 
tance. The  reverse  is  true  of  the  myope,  to  whom  the  abolition  of 
accommodation  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience;  indeed,  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  myopia  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  often  discovered 
only  accidentally  at  the  time  when  a  careful  examination  is  being  made. 
And  in  old  persons  in  whom  accommodation  for  near  has  become  impos- 
sible owing  to  sclerosis  of  the  lens,  paralysis  of  accommodation  would 
also  necessarily  remain  undetected — in  fact,  we  could  never  succeed  in 
demonstrating  it. 

Paralysis  of  the  accommodation  arises  from  a  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  or  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  which  supplies  this  muscle.  It  may 
be  simply  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis,  in 
which  cases  its  etiology  agrees  with  that  of  pculo-motor  paralysis  in  gen- 
eral (see  page  709).  But  in  many  cases  the  paralysis  of  accommoda- 
tion exists  alone,  or  is  at  most  associated  with  a  coincident  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  pupillae.  These  two  intrinsic  muscles,  which  imder  physi- 
ological conditions  act  in  conjunction,  are  also  commonly  paralyzed  to- 
gether, so  that  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  combined  with  mydri- 
asis paralytica  (ophthalmoplegia  interna  [or  interior]).  The  causes  of 
paralysis  of  accommodation  (with  or  without  paralysis  of  the  pupil)  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  as  follows: 

i[Al80  called  cycloplegia,  from  kvkXo^  circle,  and  irAiryi},  stroke.    Hence  evdojilegie,  an 
e.g.,  atropine — paralyzing  the  accommodation. — D.j 
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l.'Diphiheria, — Paralysis  of  accommodation  belongs  among  the  post- 
diphtheriaJ  paralyses — i.  e.,  those  which  usually  develop  in  the  stage  of 
convalescence.  The  most  conmion  of  these,  besides  the  paralysis  of  ac- 
commodation, is  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
nasal  character  of  the  speech  and  also  by  the  fact  that  food  and  liquids 
readily  get  from  the  choanse  into  the  nose  when  the  patient  tries  to  swallow. 
Paralyses  of  the  sphincter  pupilte  or  of  the  other  eye  muscles,  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  trunk  itself,  occur  less  often.  Diph- 
therial paralysis  of  the  accommodation  [affects  both  eyes,  and]  is  usually 
not  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupilte.  It  generally  passes 
away  of  itself  in  one  or  two  months  as  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  and 
hence  affords  a  good  prognosis.  Cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation 
consequent  upon  influenza,  which  were  analogous  in  their  behavior  to  post- 
diphtherial  paralyses,  occurred  pretty  frequently  during  the  last  epidemics. 

2.  Poisoning. — The  most  complete  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
combined  with  paralysis  of  the  pupil,  is  produced  by  atropine  and  the 
other  mydriatics.  These  act  not  only  when  administered  internally,  but 
also  locally  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  cases  in 
which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  together  with  symptoms  of  gen- 
eral poisoning,  have  been  observed  after  eating  spoiled  meat,  sausages, 
£sh,  etc.,  likewise  depend  upon  poisoning,  which  in  this  case  is  poisoning 
by  toxins.  As  regards  post-diphtherial  paralyses  also  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  caused  by  a  diphtheria  toxin,  and  a  toxic  origin  perhaps  holds 
for  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  that  occurs  in  consequence  of  diabetes. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  depends  on  internal  poisoning,  it  is 
bilateral. 

3.  Brain  syphilis  and  tabes  and  progressive  paresis,  which  are  con- 
nected with  syphilis.  In  these  cases  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  is 
frequently  unilateral  and  usually  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  pupil. 

4.  In  contudona  of  the  eyeball,  being  then  a  purely  local  affection. 
The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  must  first  of  all  be  regulated 

according  to  the  lesion  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  must  seek  to  effect  the  cure 
of  this  latter  by  appropriate  means.  In  post-diphtherial  paralysis  we  institute  corrob- 
orative measures,  giving  hearty  nourishment,  wine,  iron,  quinine,  etc.  For  local  treat- 
ment, pilocarpine  is  employed.  This,  besides  contracting  the  pupil,  also  produces  a 
apasm  of  the  acconunodation  by  contracting  the  ciliary  muscle.  This,  however,  is  not 
o(  long  duration,  any  more  than  the  miosis  is;  after  some  hours  the  muscle  relaxes  again 
and  the  paralysis  returns.  Nevertheless,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  produced  by 
the  miotic  appears  sometimes  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  paralysis  itself, 
perhaps  acting  in  the  same  way  as  faradization  does  when  it  produces  a  good  effect  in 
paralyses.  Pilocarpine,  however,  has  a  really  beneficial  effect  only  in  those  paralyses 
which  in  themselves  give  a  good  prognosis,  i.  e.,  in  the  post-diphtherial  paralyses  and  those 
dependent  on  poisoning.  In  other  paralyses  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  are  more  in 
order.  If  the  paralysis  presumably  will  last  a  long  time  the  indication  is  to  render  work 
I)ossible  by  means  of  proper  convex  glasses. 

In  paralysis  of  the  acconmiodation,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  artificially 
by  a  mydriatic,  the  statement  is  frequently  made  that  objects  appear  smaller  than 
usual   {micropsia).*    This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  the  following  way:    We  esti- 

>  [From  M^P^t  small,  and  wif',  sight. — D.] 
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mate  the  size  of  an  ofcgect  from  the  size  of  its  image  upon  the  retina  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distance  at  which  we  judge  the  object  to  be  situated.  An  object  of  certain 
size  seen  at  a  certain  distance  gives  us  a  retinal  image  of  certain  size.  If  the  object 
is  approximated  to  one  half  the  distance,  its  retinal  image  becomes  twice  as  great. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  the  retinal  image  remained  of  the  same  size  when  the 
object  was  approximated,  we  would  infer  that  the  object  iteelf  had  been  reduced  to 
one  half  iU  former  size.  It  is  this  mistake  that  we  fall  into  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation.  Since  in  this  condition  the  act  of  accommodation  for  any  given 
distance  of  the  object  costs  us  a  greater  effort  than  under  other  circumstances,  we 
estimate  the  accommodation  at  too  high  a  figure,  and  hence  beheve  the  object  to  be 
nearer  than  it  really  is;  but  as  the  retinal  image  is  no  larger,  we  think  that  the  object 
itself  has  diminished  in  size.  The  same  phenomenon  manifests  itself  when  an  emme- 
trope  looks  through  concave  glasses  [held  close  to  the  eyes];  these  make  objects  look 
smaller  to  him;  for,  to  overcome  the  concave  glasses,  he  must  strain  his  accommoda- 
tion. Now,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  this  strain,  he  yet  infers  from  it  that 
objects  are  nearer  than  they  are,  and  thus  the  latter,  since  their  retinal  images  are  not 
any  larger,  seem  smaller  to  him.  The  converse  phenomenon,  by  virtue  of  which  ob- 
jects appear  larger  than  normal — macropsia ' — is  observed  in  spasm  of  the  accommo- 
dation. This,  too,  originates  in  a  delusion  as  to  distances,  resulting  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  accommodation,     [For  retinal  micropsia  and  macropsia,  see  page  114 — D.] 

To  show  how  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  dia^osticated,  I  \dll  adduce  here 
the  following  case:  In  May,  1887,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  by  his 
mother  because  for  some  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  the  same 
time  the  imusual  width  of  his  pupils  had  attracted  his  mother's  attention.  I  found 
before  me  a  delicate,  pale  lad,  whose  pupils  at  the  time  he  was  brought  to  me  showed 
once  more  their  normal  size  and  mobility.  The  boy  could  read  with  his  naked  eye 
all  the  lines  on  Snellen's  test  card  hung  up  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  hence  he  had 
normal  vision.  From  this  fact  alone  it  was  possible  to  draw  the  inference  that  it  could 
not  be  a  case  of  opacities  of  the  media,  disease  of  the  chorioid  or  retina,  or  the  like, 
as  by  these  the  visual  acuity  would  necessarily  be  diminished  for  all  distances.  It 
could  only  be  an  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accommodation  that  was  in  question.  He 
was  not  near-sighted,  since  otherwise  he  would  have  been  imable  to  read  the  smallest 
letters  of  Snellen's  test  card  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  but  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
hypermetropic.  Accordingly,  I  put  a  very  weak  convex  glass  before  his  eye;  as  with 
these  his  distant  vision  at  once  became  indistinct,  hypermetropia  too  was  excluded. 
Hence  there  was  emmetropia,  and  his  incapacity  to  read  could  depend  only  upon  a 
disturbance  of  accommodation.  This  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  boy 
with  +  3  D  read  the  finest  print  fluently.  The  print  then  could  be  brought  to  within 
13  cm.  of  the  eye;  his  near  point,  therefore,  lay  at  this  distance.  Expressed  in  diop- 
trics, P=  8  D  (100  :  13  «  8)  and  A  —  P —  i2  =  8  D,  since  the  boy  was  emmetropic,  and 
hence  R  —  oo  =  0  D.  But  the  range  of  accommodation  of  8  D  had  been  determined 
with  the  aid  of  the  +  3  D  glass  which  had  been  placed  before  the  eye,  and  which,  there* 
fore  had  to  be  subtracted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  range.  This  accordingly  was 
only  5  D.  At  the  age  of  ten  the  range  should  have  been  14  D;  the  boy's  range  there- 
fore, was  about  9  D  too  small.    There  was  paresis  of  accommodation. 

To  my  question  as  to  an  antecedent  diphtheria,  the  mother  professed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  occurrence.  It  was  only  after  further  questioning  that 
she  remembered  that  the  boy  had  had,  the  Christmas  before,  an  inflskinmation  of  the 
throat,  which,  however,  had  not  been  at  all  severe,  and  which  the  physician  had  said 
was  not  diphtheria.  After  this  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  throat  the  boy  had  been 
feeble  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  so  that  since  that  date  he  had  not  been  able  to  go 
to  school;  the  glands  in  the  neck  had  become  greatly  swollen,  so  as  to  be  visible  ex- 
ternally. Later  still  the  boy  had  become  hoarse;  he  had  got  a  nasal  voice,  and  could 
not  pronoimce  certain  letters,  and  syllables  (paralysis  of  the  soft  palate).  This  symp- 
tom, like  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  had  already  disappeared  when  I  first  saw  the  boy. 

*  [From  fiojcpof  long,  and  wi^,  sight. — D.] 
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The  boy  was  given  generous  nourishment  and  a  tonic  (ten  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  the  tinctura  ferri  pomata,  twice  a  day  in  a 
glass  of  wine);  in  addition,  every  second  day  a  warm  bath,  and  finally  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  drop  of  1-per-cent  solution  of  pilocarpine  in  each  eye.  The  effect 
of  pilocarpine  during  the  first  few  days  continued  only  eight  to  ten  hours  after  the 
instillation,  but  afterward  became  more  and  more  lasting  all  the  time.  After  ten  days, 
at  which  time  the  boy  had  had  for  two  days  no  pilocarpine  in  his  eyes,  he  could  read 
the  finest  print  with  his  naked  eye  up  to  13  cm — i.  e.,  he  had  a  range  of  8  D.  The 
accommodation,  therefore,  was  not  yet  normal,  but  he  could  already  do  his  work 
without  trouble,  and  later  still  doubtless  regained  his  full  power  of  acconunodation. 
This  case  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  that  diphtheria  need  not  run  a  severe  course  in 
order  to  have  paralysis  of  the  acconunodation  follow  it — a  fact  which  also  holds  good 
V>r  the  other  post-diphtherial  paralyses.  In  this  instance  the  diphtheria  could  not  be 
recognized  as  such  while  it  was  still  recent;  but  that  it  was  a  case  of  true  diphtheria 
was  apparent  from  the  long-continued  impairment  of  the  health,  the  marked  sweUing 
of  the  glands,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  accommo- 
dation. 

After  severe  diseases  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  accommodation  which  often  lasts 
for  quite  a  long  time,  but  which  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  paresis  than  is  the  mus- 
cular weakness  of  convalescents  in  general.  The  range  of  accommodation  in  these  cases 
is  normal,  but  its  lasting  power  is  defective,  so  that  exhaustion  and  asthenopic  troubles 
speedily  set  in.  This  weakness  of  accommodation  disappears  of  itself  in  proportion 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient  comes  back. 

A  reduction  of  the  acconunodation  is  furthermore  found  in  the  prodromal  stage 
of  glaucoma. 

It  is  evident  that  the  accommodation  is  completely  abolished  when  the  lens  is 
luxated,  or  is  removed  altogether  from  the  eye,  but  such  cases  are  not  properly  de- 
noted as  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 

[Considerable  weakness  or  actual  paresis  of  the  accommodation  is  not  infrequent. 
We  diagnosticate  it  when  we  find  the  accommodation,  measiu^  with  the  accommodar 
tion  disk  and  Prince's  rule  (see  page  816)  persistently  lower  than  it  should  be  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  372.  In  some  cases  the  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  nasal  obstruction  or 
other  depressing  influences;  in  others  it  is  associated  with  paresis  of  convergence;  in 
still  others  it  occurs  apparently  without  assignable  cause.  It  may  last  for  months 
or  even  indefinitely  and  may  cause  considerable  asthenopia  and  discomfort.  General 
tonic  treatment,  open-air  exercise,  the  removal  of  any  cause  of  irritation,  rest  of  the 
eyes,  either  complete  or  alternated  with  gradually  lengthened  periods  of  use,  and  con- 
vergence exercises  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies. — D.] 


Spasm  op  the  Accommodation. — The  instillation  of  atropine,  besides  causing 
paralysis  of  the  acconunodation,  usually  results  also  in  a  sfight  change  of  the  refraction, 
which  in  fact  becomes  somewhat  lessened.  If,  for  example,  there  was  emmetropia 
before,  the  eye  after  atropinization  is  slightly  hypermetropic.  The  shght  reduction 
of  the  refraction  produced  by  atropine  corresponds  to  the  tonic  contraction  (tone) 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  constantly  present,  and  which  disappears  only  when  the 
muscle  is  paralyzed.  Another  way  in  which  the  refraction  may  become  lower  after  the 
instillation  of  atropine  is  that  when  the  pupil  is  wider  the  peripheral,  less  refracting  por- 
tions of  the  cornea  and  lens  come  into  play.  [It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  factor 
exerts  any  appreciable  effect.  If  it  did  a  4-nun.  stop,  placed  over  the  pupil  so  as  to  ex- 
clude these  peripheral,  less  refracting  portions,  should  make  a  difference  in  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  eye.  But  it  rarely,  if  ever,  does  this. — D.]  In  any  case,  the  normal 
tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  abolished  by  atropine  amounts  at  most  to  1  D,  and 
only  in  hypermetropic  eyes  is  the  permanent  degree  of  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
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greater,  to  accord  with  the  latent  hypennetropia.*  Apart  from  this,  a  state  of  permanent 
excessive  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle  does  occur,  which  is  directly  prejudicial  to  vision 
since  it  mainly  affects  myopic  eyes,  which  by  it  are  made  to  appear  more  myopic  than 
they  really  are.  Such  spasm  of  accommodation  is  revealed  by  our  finding  the  myopia 
higher  when  we  make  the  subjective  test  (with  glasses)  than  when  we  determine  it 
objectively  with  the  ophthalmoscope  [or  shadow  test].  For  during  the  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  it  is  usual  for  the  accommodation  to  be  entirely  relaxed,  so 
that  the  eye  shows  its  true  refraction.  The  confirmatory  test  is  made  by  instilling  atro- 
pine which  paralyzes  the  accommodation  and  thus  abolishes  the  spasm  so  that  now  on 
making  the  tests  with  glasses  the  true  refraction  is  found.  Grenuine  spasm  of  accommo- 
dation is  rare  and  occurs  only  in  young  persons,^  and  the  degree  of  tension  put  on  the 
accommodation  is  usually  pretty  considerable.  Formerly  the  frequency  of  accommo- 
dative spasm  as  well  as  its  significance  for  the  development  of  myopia  was  much  over- 
rated. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  is  combated  by  the  instillation  of  atropine,*  which 
must  be  kept  up  for  quite  a  long  time  (four  weeks  and  more).  Unfortunately,  in  most 
cases  when  the  atropine  has  been  discontinued,  the  spasm  returns  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  interval. 

High  degrees  of  spasm  of  acconmiodation,  sometimes  combined  with  spasm  of 
convergence  (see  page  763),  are  found  in  hysterical  subjects. 

An  artificial  spasm  of  acconmiodation  of  high  degree  combined  with  contraction 
of  the  pupil  develops  after  the  instillation  of  a  miotic. 

^[Normal  tone  should  mean  the  habitual  contraction  of  a  muscle  which  the  latter  will  not  give  up 
under  any  conditions  short  of  paralysis.  If  this  definition  is  admitted,  the  normal  tone  of  the  ciliary 
•muscle  even  in  h3rpermetrope8  does  not  amount  to  over  0.25  D.  and  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  even  equals  this. — D.l 

*[S<nne  of  the  most  marked  and  obstinate  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation  I  have  seen  have 
been  in  persons  of  forty-five  and  even  forty-eight  years  of  age. — D.] 

*[And  by  precise  correction  of  the  refraction,  determined  under  complete  atropinisation. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 
EYE  OPERATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

152.  The  antiseptic  method,  which  represents  the  greatest  progress 
made  in  surgery  during  recent  times,  has  also  produced  an  essential 
improvement  and  greater  certainty  as  to  results  in  the  special  domain 
of  operations  upon  the  eye.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  every  oper- 
ator upon  the  eye  to  proceed  in  a  perfectly  aseptic  and  antiseptic  man- 
ner. In  operations  upon  the  eye  we  have  less  to  do  with  antisepsis 
than  with  asepsis;  we  do  not  have  to  disinfect  a  contaminated  wound, 
but  to  make  a  wound  that  is  clean  and  keep  it  from  contamination. 

Contamination  of  the  wound  may  either  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  operator  and  his  instruments  or  it  may  take  its  origin  from  the  eye 
itself  or  its  vicinity.  To  avoid  the  former,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
must  be  well  cleansed  and  then  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1:2,000)  or  mercury  oxycyanide  (1:1,000).  As  the  operator 
has  to  talk  to  the  patient,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  wear  a  wire  frame 
covered  with  sterilized  gauze  in  front  of  his  mouth,  to  avoid  infection 
by  drops  falling  from  the  mouth.  The  delicate  instruments  which  are 
used  for  operating  upon  the  eyeball  itself  are  disinfected  by  boiling  in 
a  1-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  which  they  do  not  rust. 
To  prevent  infection  of  the  wound  by  the  adjacent  parts  (lids  and  con- 
junctival sac),  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  skin  of  the  lids 
and  the  edges  of  the  lids,  should  first  be  wiped  off  with  a  little  benzine 
in  order  to  remove  the  grease  from  the  skin,  then  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap,  and  finally  bathed  with  the  above-mentioned  sublimate  or 
oxycyanide  solution.  For  washing  out  the  conjunctival  sac  we  use  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  mercury  salts,  of  half  the  strength  above  given,  or 
a  physiological  (0.6  per  cent.)  salt  solution  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
boiling.  The  conjunctival  sac,  however,  affords  special  danger  of  infection 
only  when  decomposed  secretion  is  present  in  it  as  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac.  Hence,  before  every  operation  we  ought 
to  examine  carefully  the  conjunctiva,  and  more  especially  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  before  proceeding  to  perform  the  operation  we  ought  to  try  first 
to  relieve  by  appropriate  treatment  any  lesion  of  these  structures  that 
may  be  present.  Those  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  is  opened  require 
special  care  as  regards  asepsis.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  if  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  is  not  clean,  its  secretion  should  be  examined  for  any  germs  that 
it  may  contain,  and  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  only  after  the  patho- 
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genie  bacteria  (especially  pneumococci  and  streptococci)  have  disappeared 
from  the  secretion. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  special  case  of  chronic  dacryocystitis,  its  com- 
plete cure,  unfortunately,  requires  a  very  long  time.  Hence,  in  order  to 
accomplish  my  purpose  more  quickly,  I  generally  extirpate  the  lachrymal 
sac  one  or  two  weeks  before  the  operation.  If,  however,  there  is  no  ab- 
normal secretion  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  I  content  myself  with  splitting  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  directly  before  the  operation,  and  after  suitable 
cleansing,  fill  it  with  iodoform  powder.* 

After  the  operation  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied.  If  the  operation 
was  upon  the  eyeball  itself,  directly  after  it  has  been  completed  we 
close  the  lids  and  place  upon  them  first  a  pledget  of  sterilized  gauze, 
and  upon  this  lay  a  dressing  of  cotton,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  bandage. 
After  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  is  freely  opened  (as  in  iridectomy 
or  cataract  operations),  I  fix  the  mass  of  cotton  in  place  upon  the  eye 
by  means  of  a  strip  of  linen  4  or  5  cm.  broad,  whose  two  ends  are 
attached  to  the  cheek  and  forehead  respectively  by  soap  plaster. 
Over  this  is  fastened  a  light  latticed  frame  of  wire  (Fig.  395),  which 
prevents  the  patient  from  getting  at  his  eye  with  his  finger  and  doing 
harm  by  making  the  wound  burst  open.    Snellen  uses  for  this  purpose 


Fio.  395. — Latticed  Frame  used  for  Dressing  the  I^eft  Eye. 

This  is  padded  on  its  edges  so  as  not  to  exert  any  pressure.  From  the  two  temporal  extremities 
pass  the  bands,  a  and  b,  which  are  carried  respectively  below  and  above  the  left  ear  and  acroos  the 
occiput  to  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Here  the  two  bands  are  tied  together  after  one  of  them  has  beoi 
passed  through  the  loop  c. 

a  plate  of  aluminum,  shaped  like  a  mussel  shell  and  fastened  over  the 
eye  with  strips  of  plaster.  [The  same  end  is  accomplished  very  satis- 
factorily by  Ring^s  light  pasteboard  mask  (Fig.  396).  This  completely 
covers  both  eyes,  but,  as  a  window  can  readily  be  cut  in  it,  either  eye 
may  be  left  open  when  desired. — D.] 

AiKBsthesia  for  operations  upon  the  eyeball  is  eflFected  by  cocaine,  a 
5-per-cent  solution  of  which  is  instilled  several  times  into  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  should  be  freshly 
prepared  and  sterilized  by  boiling.    After  instilling  it  we  must  take  care 

i[Some  advocate  passing  a  temporary  ligature  round  each  canaliculus  just  before  the  operatioa 
(Buller.  Quackenboas). — D.] 
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that  the  patient  keeps  the  eye  shut,  because  the  frequency  of  winking 
is  diminished  as  a  result  of  the  cocaine  anaesthesia,  and  hence  the  cornea, 
if  uncovered,  is  apt  to  become  dry  upon  its  surface.  Cocaine  anaesthesia 
lasts  about  ten  minutes.  It  affects  only  the  superficial  parts,  like  the 
cornea  and  conjunctiva,  while  the  iris  remains  sensitive.  In  iridectomy, 
for  example,  the  grasping  of  the  eyeball  and  the  incision  are  not  felt,  but 
the  excision  of  the  iris  is  painful.*  In  operations  upon  the  lids,  several 
drops  of  the  cocaine  solution  may  be  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids,  in 
operations  on  the  eye  muscles  [and  in  iri- 
dectomy for  acute  glaucoma]  beneath 
the  conjunctiva.  For  enucleation  co- 
caine is  most  effective  when  it  is  injected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ciliary  gan- 
glion. A  long  cannula  is  plunged  4.5  cm. 
in,  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  For 
injection  into  the  tissues,  in  order  not  to 
produce  poisoning,  we  use  a  weaker — ^i.  e., 
a  1-per-cent — solution,  to  which  with  ad- 
vantage may  be  added  some  adrenaline 
(two  to  three  drops  of  the  commercial  1 : 
1,000  solution  to  each  c.c.  of  the  cocaine 
solution).  Adrenaline  is  also  used  if  we 
have  to  operate  on  highly  injected  eyes. 

If  these  are  previously  rendered  pale  by  adrenaline,  the  cocaine  acts  better. 
[Guttman  showed  that  by  infiltration-ansBsthesia  with  very  weak  solu-  * 
tions  of  cocaine  injected  into  the  retrotarsal  folds  the  operations  on  the 
tarsus,  e.  g.,  the  expression  of  trachoma  granules,  can  be  rendered  painless. 
— D].  In  case  of  very  great  sensitiveness  of  the  eyeball  (severe  irido- 
cycUtis,  acute  glaucoma)  cocaine  even  with  the  assistance  of  adrenaline  can 
not  make  the  eye  insensitive  enough  for  security  in  the  performance  of  the 
operation.  In  that  case  general  narcosis  with  chloroform  or  ether  is 
requisite,  and  it  is  likewise  employed  in  major  operations  such  as  enu- 
cleation, etc.,  and  for  children. 

153.  In  regard  to  operations  upon  the  eyeball  itself  the  following 
principles  hold  good: 

The  separation  of  the  lids  is  effected  by  means  of  lid  specula  (blepha- 
rostats, elevators,  or  6carteurs).  There  are  some  which  hold  both  lids 
open  at  once,  keeping  them  apart  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring  (spring 
specula;  Fig.  397,  a,  6,  c);  others  which  are  designed  for  one  lid  only  and 
must  be  held  with  the  hand  (Desmarre's  lid  retractor.  Fig.  397,  d).  The 
eyeball  itself  is  fixed  by  grasping  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  close  to  the  corneal 


[FiQ.  396.— Ring's  Mask.— D.] 


« [If,  however,  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  delayed  long  enough  (ten  or  fifteen  minutes) 
after  the  first  instillation  of  cocaine,  for  the  drugs  to  pass  through  the  cornea,  the  iris  also  may  often  be 
completely  ansesthetixed,  and  iridectomy  is  then  performed  absolutely  without  pain. — D.] 
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margin  with  a  toothed  forceps  (Waldau's  fixation  forceps,  Fig.  397,  e) 
and  holding  it  in  place. 

Since  the  metal  arms  of  the  speculimi  exert  a  pressure  on  the  lids 
that  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  we  may,  if  we  have  a  skilled  assistant, 
get  him  to  hold  the  lids  apart  with  his  fingers.  This  is  advisable  most 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  success  depends  on  our  not  exerting  any 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  (e.  g.,  in  order  to  avoid  escape  of  vitreous),  and  we 
then  too  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  grasping  the  eyeball  with  the 
fixation  forceps. 

The  incision  which  lays  the  eyeball  open  is  made,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  limits  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  this  latter  is  boimded  by  the 
cornea  and  at  its  periphery  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera, 
the  section  may  lie  either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  We  therefore 
distinguish  sections  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Their  positionj  into  corneal  and  scleral.  These  dififer  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  following  points:  L  In  scleral  incisions  there  is 
more  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  than  in  incisions  of  the  cornea 
(for  explanation  of  this  see  page  883).  2.  The  sclera  is  covered 
by  conjunctiva,  and  a  wound  in  the  sclera  can  therefore  be  provided 
with  a   conjunctival  flap  —  a  thing  which  is  not  possible  in  corneal 


[Fio.  397. — Instruments  for  opening  the  Eye  and  keeping  it  in  place. 

a,  h,  c,  various  forms  of  spring  specula  for  holding  the  eye  open  in  operations,  rf,  Desmam't 
elevator  or  lid  retractor,  for  holding  the  lids  apart  in  examinations  of  the  eye  and  in  operatioos. 
e  fixation  forceps  for  holding  the  eyeball  steady  in  operations. — D.] 
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sections.  3.  Scleral  wounds  are  less  apt  to  become  infected  than  those 
in  the  cornea,  because  of  the  slighter  tendency  that  the  sclera  exhibits 
toward  purulent  inflammation.  Hence,  before  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods,  scleral  incisions  gave  better  results  than  did  those 
in  the  cornea.  At  present,  when  infection  is  avoided  in  every  possible 
way,  this  distinction  is  no  longer  of  so  very  much  weight. 

(b)  In  shape,  incisions  may  be  linear  or  curved.  The  former  lie  in  a 
great  circle  of  a  sphere,  and  hence  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
a  line  which  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  made  to  connect  the  terminal 
points  of  the  section  (eaf.  Fig.  398).  The  curved  or  flap  incisions  cor- 
respond to  a  small  circle  of  a  sphere.  Between  the  largest  curved  sec- 
tion (edf,  Fig.  398)  and  the  linear  section  an  infinite  number  of  sections 
(ec/,  ebf)  may  be  conceived  to  exist,  constituting  the  transition  forms 
between  the  two.  These  are  curved  sections  of  varying  altitude;  the 
linear  section  forms  their  inferior  limit,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  curved  section  whose  altitude  =  0.  Most  of  the  sections  in  general 
use  are  curved  ones,  with  an  arch  of  greater  or  less  altitude.  An  example 
of  a  pure  linear  section  would  be  the  one  devised  by  Saemisch  for  laying 
open  an  ulcus  serpens,  in  which  the  latter  is  divided  with  a  Graefe  knife 
from  behind  forward  (§  155).  A  flap  incision,  having  the  ends  of  its 
section  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  a  linear  incision,  will  make  a 
much  longer  wound  than  the  latter,  and,  by  the  lifting  up  of  the 
flap,  the  wound  can  be  made  to  gape  more. 

In  making  the  section,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  knife  is  withdrawn  from  the  wound 
slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  may  escape  as  grad- 
ually as  possible.  In  this  way  we  avoid  the  evil 
results  which  too  rapid  escape  of  the  aqueous 
often  entails,  such  as  extensive  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  subluxation  of  the  lens,  prolapse  of  the  vit- 

reous,and  intra-ocular  hemorrhage.  Slow  escape  ^^  398.-Differ=nt  form. 
of  the  aqueous  is  particularlyimportant  if  an  oper-  ofSectiowbintheCohnba. 
ation  is  done  when  there  is  increase  of  tension. 

In  completing  the  operation  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
having  the  iris  in  proper  position.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
iris  be  left  incarcerated  in  the  wound.  In  cases  in  which  an  iridectomy 
has  not  been  made,  incarceration  takes  place  because  either  the  out- 
gushing  aqueous  or  the  lens  that  is  pushed  out  by  the  pressure  forces  the 
iris  into  the  wound.  If  an  iridectomy  is  made,  the  iris,  which  is  grasped 
by  the  forceps  in  front  of  the  wound  (Fig.  400,  aa)y  is  cut  ofif  flush  with 
the  latter.  When  this  is  done  of  course  the  part  of  the  iris  that  lay  in  the 
tract  of  the  wound  at  the  moment  of  the  excision  is  left  behind  in  the  wound. 
If  during  the  excision  some  traction  is  made  on  the  iris,  the  portion  of  the 
iris  that  still  lies  inside  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  put  on  the  stretch.  This 
tension  ceases  when  the  iris  is  excised,  so  that  the  iris  that  is  left  behind 
can  contract  and  thus  the  portion  lying  in  the  channel  of  the  wound  can 
retract  into  the  anterior  chamber.    This  retraction  takes  place  particu- 
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larly  well  if  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  sphincter  pupillae  aids  it,  although 
the  sphincter  has  naturally  lost  much  of  its  strength  on  account  of  the 
excision  of  a  piece  involving  a  solution  of  continuity.    Very  frequently, 


Fig.  399  A. 


FiQ.  399  B. 


FiQ.  399  A. — Normal  Position  or  thb  Iris.  Magnified  2X1.  The  flap  inciaion  for  the  ex- 
traotionr.  S  Si,  lies  in  the  sclera.    The  angles  of  the  sphincter,  a  and  ai,  are  both. low  down. 

Fig.  399  B. — Incarceration  of  thb  Irib  in  the  Wound  (after  a  Corneal  Flap  Extraction). 
Magnified  2X1.  The  flap  incision  for  the  extraction,  s  «i.  lies  in  the  cornea.  The  iris  is  visible  as  a 
dark  nodule,  t,  in  the  wound,  and  the  angle,  ai,  of  the  sphincter  on  the  same  side  appears  drawn  up  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  other  side,  which  is  in  its  proper  pom tion. 

Fig.  399  C. — Incarceration  of  the  Iris  (after  Linear  Extraction).  Magnified  2X1. 
The  pupil  is  drawn  toward  the  cicatrix.  N. 

however,  these  factors  do  not  suffice  to  draw  the  iris  back  from  the  wound 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  then  the  iris  is  not  pushed  back  by  the 
operator  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  it  remains  in  the  wound. 

Fig.  400. 


Fig.  401. 


Fig.  400. — Position  of  the  Iris  during  Iridectomy.  Magnified  2X1.  The  forceps  has 
grasped  the  iris  near  the  pui>illary  margin  and  has  drawn  it  out  of  the  wound,  a  a.  The  portion  of  the 
iris  lying  outside  of  the  eye  is  tent-shaped.  The  pupillary  margin  forms  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance 
to  the  tent,  and  between  can  be  seen  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  iris — the  retinal  pigment  of  the  latter 
— lining  the  inside  of  the  tent. 

Fig.  401. — Inclusion  of  both  Limbs  of  the  Coloboma  in  the  Scar.  Magnified  2X1.  The 
operation  scar  is  solid  and  smooth  and  nowhere  shows  any  included  iris.  The  inclusion  of  the  iris  is 
recogniied  only  from  the  drawing  up  of  the  pupil.  The  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  not  to  be  seen  on 
either  side,  but  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  ins  extends  like  a  garland  from  one  side  to  the  other  above, 
and  the  fibers  of  the  ciliary  portion  are  put  greatly  on  the  stretch  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  manifested  by  different  signs, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  iris  is  protruded.  If  the  iris  had 
pushed  its  way  through  the  wound  to  the  outside,  it  becomes  visible  as 
a  dark  swelling  or  nodule  either  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  or,  if  some 
of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  at  one  or  both  ends  of  it  (i,  Fig.  399  B).    The 
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condition  when  the  iris  does  not  protrude  from  the  wound,  but  is  merely 
jammed  in  between  the  internal  hps  of  the  latter,  is  recognized  by  the 
displacement  of  the  pupil.  The  latter  in  case  no  iris  has  been  excised  is 
pear-shaped  with  its  apex  directed  toward  the  scar  (Fig.  399  C)  just  as 
after  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  (Figs.  91 
and  117A).  After  operations  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  iris  has  been  excised, 
the  boundary  between  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  is  marked  by  two 
projecting  angles,  forming  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
(Fig.  399  A,  a  and  ai).  These  represent  the  spot  where  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  passes  into  the  lateral  limits  ("Umbs")  of  the  coloboma.  When 
the  iris  is  free,  the  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  directly  opposite  one  another, 
and,  moreover,  lie  in  the  circular  line  which  the  margin  of  the  pupil  would 
form  if  still  intact  ("the  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  low  down,"  Fig.  399  A). 
But  if  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  the  wound,  the  corresponding  limb  of 
the  coloboma  is  thereby  shortened,  and  the  angle  of  the  sphincter  looks 
as  if  drawn  up  ("the  angle  of  the  sphincter  is  higher,"  Fig.  399  B,  ai). 
The  angle  of  the  sphincter  may  be  pushed  up  so  far  that  it  is  not  visible 
at  all  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  both  sphincter  angles  the  entire  pupil 
is  markedly  displaced  toward  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  401). 

Inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  accompanied  by  evil  conse- 
quences of  many  kinds.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  interfered  with 
by  inflammatory  irritation,  and  is  protracted.  The  cicatrix  is  less  solid 
and  regular  in  its  formation,  and  may  become  ectatic,  and  later  on  the 
inclusion  of  the  iris  may  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension,  to  inflanunation, 
and  even  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  To  avert  these  results 
•every  attempt  must  be  made,  after  completing  the  operation,  to  release 
the  iris  from  its  condition  of  incarceration,  and  to  put  it  in  the  proper 
position.  This  is  done  by  entering  the  wound  with  a  spatula,  and  stroking 
the  iris  with  it  back  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Should  this  attempt  be  un- 
successful, or  should  the  iris  after  replacement  again  prolapse  into  the  wound, 
the  incarcerated  portion  of  the  iris  must  be  pulled  out  grasped  and  excised. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  occurs  in  those  operations 
that  cause  injury  to  vascular  tissues  like  the  sclera  and  iris.  If  the 
iris  is  healthy,  it  hardly  bleeds  at  all  upon  being  cut  through,  since  its 
vessels  close  very  rapidly  from  contraction  of  their  walls.  But  in  those 
cases  in  which  an  operation  is  done  upon  a  diseased  iris  (as  in  iritis, 
glaucoma,  and  atrophy  of  the  iris),  copious  bleeding  often  takes  place 
from  the  iris,  so  that  the  whole  anterior  chamber  fills  with  blood.  The 
bleeding  is  disagreeable,  because  it  prevents  the  operator  from  inspect- 
ing the  interior  of  the  eye;  but  in  otherwise  healthy  eyes  it  generally 
produces  no  other  disadvantage,  as  the  blood  is  absorbed  again  within 
a  few  days.  But  in  eyes  where  the  iris  is  diseased  not  only  is  the  hem- 
orrhage more  extensive,  but  in  addition  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time — 
«ome times  in  fact  months — to  disappear  by  resorption;  for,  it  is  pre- 
■cisely  in  such  cases  as  these  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  eye  is 
jseriously  affected. 
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Hemorrhage  from  divided  vessels  should  not  be  confounded  with 
those  intra-ocular  hemorrhages  which  are  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
very  great  reduction  of  ocular  tension  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
— either  from  escape  of  the  aqueous  or  removal  of  the  lens — so  that 
now  blood  pours  in  greater  quantity  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  and 
retina  and  makes  them  rupture.  Such  hemorrhages  are  especially  to 
be  anticipated  when  operations  are  done  in  the  presence  of  increase  of 
tension,  in  which  case  the  vessel  walls  are  often  degenerated.  In  fact 
in  glaucoma  small  retinal  hemorrhages  after  an  iridectomy  are  the  rule 
(see  page  490).  In  rare  cases,  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  such 
quantities  that  it  pours  out  into  the  vitreous  or  beneath  the  chorioid. 
In  the  latter  case  the  chorioid  is  detached  from  the  sclera  by  the  blood, 
and  indeed  when  the  hemorrhage  is  very  great  it  may  even  happen  that 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  expelled  from  the  wound  by  the  blood 
C*  expulsive"  hemorrhage)  and  then  the  blood  itself  oozes  from  the 
wound.    Such  an  eye,  of  course,  is  lost. 

154.  The  after-treatment  of  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  rapid  and  permanent  closure  of  the  wound. 
For  this  purpose  the  eye  operated  upon  is  bandaged,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  movements  of  the  lids;  and  in  operations  of  any  magnitude 
the  eye  not  operated  upon  should  aJso  be  kept  shut  for  the  first  day.  [For 
the  method  of  applying  the  dressing  and  for  remarks  on  eye-dressings  in 
general  see  page  52].  Furthermore,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  phys- 
ical exertion,  as  by  this  the  ocular  tension  is  increased,  and  the  recently 
agglutinated  wound  might  be  forced  open  again.  Hence,  after  major 
operations  (iridectomy  or  cataract  extraction),  the  patient  is  made  to 
stay  flat  on  his  back  in  bed  for  the  first  day,  and  on  the  following  days 
is  permitted  to  be  up  in  an  arm-chair.  For  the  first  few  days  he  is  allowed 
only  soft  diet,  so  as  to  obviate  the  exertion  of  chewing.  [For  other  pre^ 
cautions  to  be  observed  in  post-operative  treatment,  see  page  51.]  When 
these  precautions  are  observed  the  course  of  healing  regularly  takes 
place  as  follows:  The  edges  of  the  wound  become  agglutinated  soon 
after  the  operation,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  recently  agglutinated  wound  can  not  at  once  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  aqueous,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  first  day  opens  once  or  twice  and  allows  the  aqueous  to  escape  before 
a  permanent  closure  of  the  wound  has  taken  place.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  then  heal  by  indirect  union,  so  that  a  fine  linear  cicatrix  is  formed. 
If  this  lies  in  the  cornea,  it  remains  visible  always  as  a  narrow  gray  line, 
while  cicatrices  in  the  sclera  are  as  a  usual  thing  scarcely  discoverable 
after  some  time  has  elapsed.  It  always  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  a 
cicatrix  to  become  sufficiently  firm  to  be  able  to  resist  external  injuries. 
Until  this  has  occurred  (that  is,  for  several  weeks  or  months,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  wound),  the  patient  must  refrain  from  all  severe  physi- 
cal exertion,  avoid  making  any  pressiire  upon  the  eye,  etc. 
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Variations  from  the  course  of  healing  just  described  not  infre- 
quently occur.     Disturbances  of  healing  most  frequently  observed  are — 

1.  Irregular  Healing, — The  closure  of  the  wound  may  be  delayed, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  remain  obliterated  for  days.  Still  more  fre- 
quently it  happens  that  the  wound,  after  it  has  already  heen  closed,  is 
burst  open  again  by  an  external  injury,  such  as  pressure  of  the  hand  upon 
the  eye,  coughing,  sneezing,  spasmodic  tremor  in  sleep,  and  the  Uke. 
This  "bursting  of  the  wound"  is  ordinarily  followed  by  extravasation  of 


Fio.  402. — Inclusion  or  the  Iris  with  Ctbtoid  Cicatrization  after  the  Extraction  op 
▲  Senile  Cataract.  Magnified  13  XI.  The  iris,  /,  extends  from  its  origin  in  the  ciliary  body,  C,  to 
the  inner  orifice  of  the  wound,  so  that  here  the  anterior  chamber  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  slit.  The 
iris  within  the  tract  of  the  wound  is  folded  upon  itself,  the  point  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  sclera.  The  pupillary  portion,  P,  of  the  iris  extends  from  the  site  of  the  constriction  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  lies  free.  On  its  anterior  surface  may  be  seen  the  entrance  of  a  crypt, 
near  its  posterior  surface  the  cross  section  of  the  sphincter  pupillee.  Besides  the  iris,  the  capsule,  k,  of 
the  lens,  is  also  drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix,  and  has  become  adnerent  to  it.  The  section  by  which  the 
extraction  was  made  cuts  in  two  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sclera,  S,  and  the  cornea,  H,  so  that 
by  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera,  by  its  posterior  half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  iris,  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not  united;  in  fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  as  an  open 
cavity,  h,  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  limbus,  L,  so  that  the  wound  is  closed  only  by 
a  very  thin  layer  of  tissue. 

blood  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  also  may  be  swept  into  the 
wound  and  incarcerated  there,  or  inflammation  (iridocylitis)  may  set  in. 
Another  way  in  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  may  be  interfered  with 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  do  not  adhere  to  one 
another  directly,  but  are  united  by  an  interposed  cicatricial  mass  of  recent 
formation.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  when  direct  contact  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  incarcerated  iris 
or  lens  capsule,  but  it  may  also  occur  when  there  is  an  increase  of  tension 
by  means  of  which  the  wound  is  made  to  gape  and  is  thus  kept  open.  In 
these  cases  the  scar  that  is  formed  is  less  firm,  and  in  fact  a  small  portion 
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of  it  may  remain  entirely  open,  so  that  the  aqueous  keeps  oozing  through 
it  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  makes  the  latter  oedematous  (q/stoid 
cicairizationf  Fig.  402).  The  scars  which  have  not  sufficient  firmness 
frequently  become  ectatic.  This  has  as  its  immediate  consequence  an 
irregular  bulging  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  results 
of  the  operation,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  are  impaired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  high  astigmatism.  Later  on,  cystoid  or  ectatic  scars  may  give 
rise  to  elevation  of  tension  or  to  inflammation. 

2.  Suppuration  of  the  Wound. — This  usually  begins  in  one  or  two 
days  after  the  operation,  rarely  later.  If  the  germs  have  made  their 
way  into  the  lips  of  the  wound  itself,  the  inflammation  shows  itself  by 
a  yellow  infiltration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound;  but,  if  the  germs  have 
been  introduced  into  the  deeper  parts — anterior  chamber  or  vitreous — , 
the  inflammation  begins  with  an  exudation,  which  is  poured  out  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  and  which  is  first  fibrinous,  but  very  soon  becomes 
purulent.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  such  an  inflammation  is 
Arrested  so  quickly  that  the  eye  retains  some  visual  power.  The  rule  is 
that  the  eye  is  destroyed  either  by  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  by  a 
severe  plastic  irido-cyclitis  or  by  an  actual  panophthalmitis.  The  out- 
come is  atrophy,  or,  if  panophthalmitis  is  superadded,  phthisis  of  the 
■eyeball.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  is  most  apt  to  set  in  after  cataract 
■extractions,  and  formerly  was  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the  develop- 
ment of  blindness  in  an  eye  which  had  been  operated  upon  for  cataract. 
We  now  know  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
fection of  the  wound;  and  by  the  application  of  antiseptic  methods  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  takes  place  can  now  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

3.  Nonsuppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Uvea. — Iritis  and  irido- 
<;yclitis  occur  very  frequently  after  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened.  In  most  cases  there  is  simply  a  slight  iritis,  which  does  no 
harm  beyond  that  induced  by  the  persistence  of  a  few  posterior  synechise. 
But  in  the  severe  cases  the  inflammation  leads  to  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
and  either  necessitates  a  secondary  operation,  or  actually  terminates  in 
incurable  blindness  due  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  In  cases  of  the  latter 
aort  there  is  also  a  danger  of  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye.  Slight 
inflammations  of  the  iris  may  be  produced  by  infection  of  a  particularly 
mild  character;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  purely  trau- 
matic, being  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  iris  has  been  grasped  and 
pulled  upon  or  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  lens  which  are  left  behind, 
or  similar  substances,  produce  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
iris  (see  page  35).  Severe  inflammations  depend  either  upon  infection 
or  upon  a  lighting  up  of  old  inflammation,  as  when  an  operation  is  done 
in  an  eye  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  irido-cyclitis. 

In  former  times  much  more  importance  was  attached  than  now  to  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  section,  especially  in  cataract  operations,  the  hope  of  a  happy  result 
l>eing  based  solely  upon  the  proper  performance  of  the  section.    Starting  with  this 
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view,  observers  devised  a  great  number  of  different  methods  of  operating  which  have 
ah'eady,  in  part  at  least,  fallen  into  oblivion.  At  the  present  time  we  know  that  the 
rigorous  carrying  out  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  in  the  operation  and  after-treatment  is 
of  much  greater  significance  than  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operating.  Any  section 
that  is  of  the  necessary  size  and  is  suitable  in  position  gives  good  results,  if  in  other 
respects  we  proceed  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  In  eye  operations  this  is 
doubly  important,  since  the  result  that  we  seek  is  attained  only  if  healing  by  first  in- 
tention is  secured.  When  an  amputation  wound  does  not  heal  by  first  intention,  but 
by  suppuration,  this  accident  usually  does  the  patient  no  harm  beyond  prolonging  his 
stay  in  bed;  but  if  suppuration  ensues  instead  of  primary  union  after  an  iridectomy  or 
cataract  operation,  the  eye  is  lost,  which  for  an  operator  upon  the  eye  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  death  of  a  patient  would  be  for  the  surgeon. 

In  cleansing  the  eye  before  the  operation,  we  may  employ  quite  strong  antiseptic 
solutions  for  the  parts  surrounding  the  eye.  For  the  conjunctiva  the  stronger  antiseptic 
solutions  are  contraindicated;  obviously  so,  because  they  produce  a  marked  irritation, 
or  actually  a  traumatic  conjunctivitis  associated  with  considerable  secretion.  But  if 
we  employ  the  antiseptics  in  a  degree  of  concentration  that  is  well  borne  by  the  eye, 
they  have,  owing  to  the  brief  period  of  their  action,  no  bactericidal  effect.  All  investi- 
gators have  arrived  at  the  same  result,  namely,  that  by  these  agents  we  can  simply 
difnininh  the  number  of  the  germs  present,  but  can  not  annihilate  them  completely. 
We  get  the  same  result  by  employing  indifferent  sterile  liquids,  particularly  if  at  the 
same  time  we  remove  the  adherent  mucus  from  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  [and  cor- 
nea] mechanicaUy — i.  e.,  by  wiping  it  with  moistened  pledgets  of  cotton.  Hence,  if  the 
conjunctiva  \b  normal,  I  use  simply  a  physiological  salt  solution  which  has  been  sterilized 
by  boiling,  and  employ  a  sublimate  solution  (1 :  4000)  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
conjunctiva  is  diseased  (catarrh,  trachoma). 

As  the  conjimctiva  even  after  careful  cleansing  often  still  contains  germs,  we  might 
think  that  the  infection  of  recent  wounds  would  necessarily  be  very  frequent.  For- 
tunately, however,  at  the  present  time  infection  of  woimds  is  only  of  exceptional  occur- 
rence, so  that  evidently  the  germs  of  the  conjunctival  sac  are  not  to  be  greatly  dreaded. 

Any  disease  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dangerous,  and  many 
a  cataract  operation  has  gone  wrong  because  such  a  disease  has  been  overlooked. 
Hence,  before  every  cataract  operation  or  iridectomy,  we  ought  to  examine  the  tear 
passages  carefully,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  least  suspicious,  test  their  pervious- 
ness  by  passing  liquid  through  them. 

The  infection  of  wounds,  furthermore,  as  experiment  also  has  proved,  often  occurs 
from  contaminated  instruments;  and  it  is  to  the  sterifization  of  these  that  our  atten- 
tion ought,  above  all,  to  be  directed. 

In  judging  of  the  size  and  position  of  any  particular  form  of  section,  not  only  the 
outer  and  visible  wound  but  also  the  internal  one  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
That  the  latter  is  of  a  different  size,  shape,  and  position  from  the  external  wound  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  most  methods  of  performing  the  section  the  knife  divides  the 
timics  of  the  eye  obliquely  (Fig.  404,  /  and  P).  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
wounds  made  by  the  lance-shaped  knife.  Even  if  at  first  we  plunge  the  lance  knife 
in  perpendicularly,  we  must  still,  as  soon  as  its  point  has  entered  the  anterior  chamber, 
change  its  position  so  that  it  shall  be  pushed  along  parallel  with  the  iris,  as  otherwise 
we  shoidd  get  into  the  iris  and  lens.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  section  (Fig.  403,  i  %) 
therefore  lies  nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea  than  does  its  outer  orifice  (Fig.  403,  a  a). 
For  this  reason  sections  whose  outer  orifice  lies  in  the  sclera,  and  which  hence  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  scleral  sections,  nevertheless  by  their  inner  segment  belong  to  the 
cornea  (/,  Fig.  404).  A  further  fact  contributing  to  this  relation  between  the  external 
and  internal  sections  is  that  the  sclera  overlaps  the  cornea  externally,  and  the  latter 
therefore  in  its  inner  layers  extends  farther  toward  the  periphery  than  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  Hence,  even  sections  that  are  fairly  perpendicular,  like  those  made 
in  performing  cataract  extraction  with  a  Graefe  knife  (Fig.  402),  are  in  great  part 
located  in  corneal  tissue.  This  fact  that  the  internal  wound  is  less  peripherally  situ- 
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ated  than. the  external,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  section.  If,  fof 
example,  we  desire  to  excise  the  iris  up  to  a  certain  spot,  we  must  not  perforate  the 
cornea  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the  latter,  but  must  place  the  corneal  section 
farther  toward  the  periphery,  so  that  the  internal  wound  may  lie  at  the  qpot  at  which 
the  iris  is  to  be  cut  off. 

The  internal  wound  is  also  of  less  length  than  the  external  (Fig.  403,  a  a  and  i  i). 
This  fact  also  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  particularly  in  cataract  operations,  in 
which  care  must  be  taken  that  not  only  the  external  but  also  the  internal  wound  shall 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  cataract  to  pass  through. 

The  Mique  course  of  the  wound  through  the  timics  of  the  eye,  furthermore,  affects 
the  tendency  of  the  wound  to  gape.  It  was  said  above  that  flap  wounds  gape  more  than 
liiipar  vounds;  but  the  tendency  toward  gaping  depends  still  more  upon  whether  the 
wound  traverses  the  tunics  of  the  eye  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  The  former  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  sections  made  with  Graefe's  knife,  in  which  the  knife 
passes  through  the  cornea  or  sclera  from  within  outward;  the  latter  is  the  case  in  sec- 
tions made  with  the  lance  knife.  Sections  of  the  former  sort  gape,  owing  to  the  elastic 
retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Wounds,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  made 
with  the  lance  knife,  and  pass  obliquely  through  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  do  not  gape, 
because  the  lips  of  the  wound  close  upon  one  another  like  a  valve.    The  closure  is 


Fio.  403. — Iridsctomt  in  a  Case  op  Increase  op  Tension.  Magnified  2X1.  a  a,  external 
orifice  of  the  wound  situated  in  the  sclera;  t  i,  internal  orifice  situated  at  the  sclero-comeal  junction. 
In  order  to  represent  these  relations  a  correctly  performed  iridectomy  was  made  upon  the  eye  of  a 
cadaver,  and  tne  exact  position  of  the  orifices  of  the  wound,  properly  magnified,  was  transferred  to 
the  drawing. 

effected  by  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  This  latter  is  exerted  to  the  same  extent  on  every 
point  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  presses  as  strongly  upon  the  posterior 
lip  of  the  wound  (a.  Fig.  404)  as  upon  the  anterior  (6),  and  hence  pushes  the  former 
against  the  latter.  To  this  valve-like  closure  of  the  wound  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  aqueous  does  not  escape  after  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  if  the  lance  knife  is 
withdrawn  cautiously,  and  without  pressure  or  rotation  from  the  wound.  The  wound 
must  be  made  to  gape  before  the  aqueous  (or,  in  simple  linear  extraction,  the  soft  masses 
of  lens  matter)  can  be  expelled.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  effect  this  by  pressure 
either  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea  or  upon  the  sclera,  as  in  so  doing  we  should  only 
increase  the  intraocular  pressure  by  that  which  is  exerted  from  the  outside,  and  thus 
push  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  still  more  strongly  against  the  anterior.  Only  upon 
very  strong  pressure,  by  which  the  lips  of  the  wound  would  be  shoved  past  one  another, 
would  the  wound  gape  open.  The  proper  procedure,  rather,  is  to  depress  the  peripheral 
lip  of  the  wound  (c,  Fig.  404)  with  a  Da\'iers  scoop,  and  thus  open  the  valve. 

The  firm  closure  of  the  wounds  made  with  a  lance  knife  diminishes  the  danger 
of  prolapse  of  the  iris.  How,  then,  does  prolapse  of  the  iris  occur  at  all?  When  the 
cornea  has  been  perforated  at  any  spot,  the  aqueous  flows  from  every  direction  toward 
this  point,  because  here  the  ocular  tension  has  sunk  to  nothing  (i.  e.,  has  become  equal 
to  that  of  the  external  air).  The  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  can  flow  toward  the 
opening  without  obstruction;  but  the  fluid  of  the  posterior  chamber,  to  get  at  the  open- 
ing, must  first  pass  through  the  pupil.  Let  us  assume  that  the  opening  lies  at  the  nasal 
margin  of  the  cornea  (/,  Fig.  404).    In  this  case  the  hquid  from  the  temporal  portion 
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of  the  posterior  chamber  would  flow  toward  the  opening  directly  through  the  pupil, 
because  this  is  its  shortest  way.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
chamber,  which  lies  immediately  opposite  the  opening.  Here  going  through  the  pupil 
means  taking  a  roundabout  way,  which  is  the  more  circuitous  the  farther  the  opening 
lies  toward  the  periphery.  The  aqueous  wUl  therefore  tend  to-  take  the  shortest  way 
and  rush  straight  forward  toward  the  opening,  pushing  the  iris  before  it.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  physics,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  \b  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  aqueous  which  has  not  yet  escaped  (d.  Fig.  404).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  has  become  zero,  and  the  iris  consequently 
b  pushed  against  and  into  the  opening.  This  b  the  way  in  which  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
originates,  the  prolapse  being  nothing  but  a  sac  consisting  of  iris  and  filled  with  the 
liquid  of  the  posterior  chamber. 

The  danger  of  a  prolapae  of  the  iris  occurring  is  greater — 1.  The  greater  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  aqueous  escapes,  because  then  proportionately  less  time  Lb  allowed 
the  liquid  of  the  posterior  chamber  to  make  the  circuit  by  way  of  the  pupil.  Hence 
the  rule  that  in  mslking  the  section  the  aqueous  should  be  allowed  to  flow  off  as  slowly  as 
possible.  2.  The  higher  the  ocular  tension,  because  then  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber  which  has  been  emptied  and  the  posterior  chamber  which 
is  full  becomes  so  much  the  greater.  When  an  iridectomy  lb  made  in  glaucoma,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  iris  usually  at  once  protrudes  from  the  wound.  3.  The  further 
the  wound  lies  toward  the  periphery,  for  then  the  route  which  the  aqueous  has  to  take 


Fia.  404. — Obuqub  Coursb  or  thb  Skction  throuqh  thb  Tunics  or  thb  Etc.  Scbbmatic. 
J,  section  for  iridectomy,  l3ring  externally  in  the  sclera,  internally  in  the  cornea.  P,  section  for  para- 
centesis; a  peripheral;  b,  central  lip  of  the  wound. 

through  the  pupil  is  just  so  much  the  more  circuitous,  and  there  b  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  depth  of  the  posterior  chamber  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  section 
and  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous  that  acts  to  propel  the  iris  forward.  4.  According  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  aperture,  since  these  conditions  likewise  have  an  effect  in 
producing  prolapse  of  the  iris.  It  b  evident  that  the  opening  must  be  of  a  certain  size 
for  the  iris  to  enter  it  at  all.  Again,  if  the  aperture  b  circular — as  b  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, after  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place — ^prolapse  of  the  iris 
will  assuredly  not  fail  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  wounds  with  a  valvular  closure, 
such  as  those  made  with  the  lance  knife,  display  a  comparatively  slight  Uability  to 
inclusion  of  the  iris.  We  therefore  try  to  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  perforation  of  an 
ulcer  by  making  paracentesb  with  the  lance  knife,  in  order  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the  iris 
and  the  anterior  synechia  that  results  from  it. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  occur  not  only  during  the  operation  but  afterward  also. 
We  may,  for  example,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  development  of  prolapse  during 
the  operation,  or  have  removed  it  if  it  has  developed;  and  yet  on  the  next  day,  when 
we  change  the  dressing,  we  may  find  the  iris  prolapsed  into  the  wound.  Thb  occur- 
rence b  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recently  agglutinated  wound  has  reopened,  and  the 
moment  thb  took  place  the  same  conditions  favoring  prolapse  of  the  iris  were  supplied 
as  at  the  instant  of  the  operation  itself. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  and  its  incarceration  in  the  operation  woimd  must  be  avoided 
at  any  cost.     If  we  are  dealing  with  wounds  in  which  there  is  but  little  tendency  to 
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prolapse,  it  is  sufficient  to  carefully  replace  any  iris  that  may  have  prolapsed  during 
the  operation.  But  if  the  section  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  iris  is  apt  to  be  pushed 
into  it  (as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  a  large  scleral  section),  the  reposition  of  the 
iris  affords  no  security  against  prolapse;  this  may,  and  very  often  will,  take  place  sub- 
sequently. In  these  caaes  the  only  resource  is  excision  of  the  iris.  How  does  this  avert 
prolapse?  Is  it  perhaps  because  all  the  iris  is  removed  that  could  possibly  prolapse 
into  the  woimd?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  iris  would  have  to  be  excised  through  the 
entire  extent  of  the  wound — ^that  is,  often  for  a  considerable  width.  But  this  is  not 
by  any  means  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iridectomy  prevents  prolapse  of  the 
iris  because  it  puts  the  posterior  into  direct  conmiunication  with  the  anterior  chamber 
at  the  site  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  fluid  which  reaccumulates  in  the  posterior  chamber 
can  flow  directly  toward  the  opening  of  the  wound  without  forcing  the  iris  before  it. 
For  this  purpose  a  narrow  iridectomy  or  even  a  very  small  opening  in  the  periphery 
of  the  iris  is  all  that  is  necessary  [see  page  907  and  §  162.] 

An  escape  of  aqueous  after  the  cornea  has  been  opened  presupposes  a  propor- 
tionate contraction  upon  the  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  ejreball.  If  the  walls  of  the 
eyeball  were  perfectly  rigid,  like  a  metallic  capsule,  for  instance,  not  a  drop  of  liquid 
woidd  escape  from  the  orifice  which  had  been  made;  a  counter-opening  would  hav^ 
to  be  made  in  another  spot  before  it  coidd  do  so.  In  addition  to  the  elastic  contraction 
of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  the  pressure  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  and  also  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lids  upon  the  eye,  contribute  to  reduce  the  voliune  of  the  capsule  of  the 
eyeball.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  same  result  is  added  where  the  diaphragm 
formed  by  the  lens  and  zonula  is  yielding  enough  to  push  forward  after  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous.  In  old  persons,  the  capsule  of  whose  eyeball  is  rigid  and  whose  eyes 
lie  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the  lids  and  muscles  have  but  little  power  over  them, 
the  cornea  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  (especially  if  the  lens  is  removed  at  the  same 
time)  is  often  pushed  in  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  (coUapsus  comece).  This 
occurrence  is  favored  by  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  cornea  in  old  age,  and  also 
by  the  use,  during  the  operation,  of  cocaine,  which  reduces  the  ocular  tension.  Col- 
lapse of  the  cornea  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  an  evil  event,  because  it  prevents 
the  precise  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  it  was  supposed  that  suppuration 
of  the  wound  was  thus  produced.  We  now  know  that  the  process  of  healing  is  in  no 
respect  affected  by  a  collapse  of  the  cornea.  The  collapse  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
aqueous  reaccimiulates,  which  is  generally  the  case  as  early  as  a  few  minutes  after 
the  operation.  [If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  collapse  may  be  relieved  by  introducing 
warm  sterile  salt  solution  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of 
a  bulb  irrigator,  a  slender-tipped  syringe,  or  any  like  device,  introduced  between  the 
lips  of  the  woimd.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  called  for  in  case  of  the  much  more  serious 
collapse  of  the  eyeball  caused  by  great  escape  of  vitreous. — D.]  When  the  cornea  on 
accoimt  of  its  elasticity  tends  to  resume  its  shape  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  a 
negative  pressure  develops  in  the  anterior  chamber  precisely  as  when  the  rubber  ball 
of  a  syringe,  after  being  compressed  with  the  hand,  is  allowed  to  expand  again.  Air 
may  be  sucked  in  by  means  of  this  negative  pressure,  so  that  an  air  bubble  enters  the 
anterior  chamber.  This  does  no  sort  of  harm  to  the  eye.  A  more  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  aspiration  action  occurs  when  the  blood  is  sucked  out  by  it  from  the  divided 
vessels  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  chamber  is  filled  with  blood.  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  take  place  when  the  cavity  of  the  chambers  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous  by  a  more  solid  diaphragm  than  usual  (exudation  membranes),  which  is  not 
able  to  advance  adequately  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous.  Particularly  profuse 
hemorrhage  is  thus  encountered  in  those  iridectomies  and  iridotomies  which  are  made 
in  eyes  with  an  old  irido-cyclitis.  The  blood  in  this  case  is  unpleasant  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  it  is  very  slow  in  being  absorbed;  and,  second,  because  it  may  in  part 
become  organized  and  close  the  new-made  pupil  up  again.  To  prevent  this  hemor- 
rhage ex  vacuo,  I  apply  in  such  cases  a  pressure  bandage  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  pupil  has  been  formed.  This  bandage  by  external  pressure  diminishes  the 
volume  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball,  and  presses  the  vitreous  against  the  cornea. 
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{Some  prefer  to  dispense  with  a  dressing  altogether  after  operations,  believing 
that  it  does  not  really  prevent  movements  of  the  lids  or  the  eye  that  would  interfere 
with  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  that  it  does  favor  the  damming  .up  of  secretions 
and  the  midtiplication  of  germs  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  conjunctiva  is  predisposed  to  inflammation,  bandaging  the  «ye  will  cause  a  profuse 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  sac,  so  that  the  dressing  has  to  be  removed,  and  the 
eye  irrigated  several  times  a  day  with  sterile  salt  solution  and  argyrol  or  protargol. 
So  far  as  statistics  go,  the  results  of  the  open  method  seem  to  be  as  good  as  when  a 
dressing  is  employed.  Yet  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  and  most  experienced 
operators  is  that  the  dressing  should  be  used  in  all  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  is 
opened  (cataract,  iridectomy).  It  is  also  the  custom  with  most  to  bandage  the  eyes  for 
several  days  after  an  advancement,  the  intention  here  being  not  so  much  to  protect 
the  eye  from  infection  as  to  keep  it  from  seeing  and  hence  from  moving  about  and  so 
making  traction  upon  the  sutures.  If  this  is  the  intention,  both  eyes  ought  to  be 
bandaged,  since  if  this  Is  not  done  the  uncovered  eye  will  move  about  freely,  and  in 
that  case  the  covered  eye  will  necessarily  move  too. 

Even  if  it  is  thought  wise  to  omit  a  dressing  in  the  kind  of  cases  just  cited,  the  eye 
ought  to  be  protected  by  a  mask  from  the  ri^k  of  accidentsd  blows,  especially  at  night. 

The  open  method  is  suitable  for  tenotomies.  Here,  contrary  to  what  obtains  in 
the  case  of  advancement,  we  wish  to  have  the  eyes  move  under  the  modifying  influence 
of  binocular  vision  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  fusion  impulse  which  will  help  them  to 
assmne  the  proper  position.  As  the  danger  of  infection  in  these  cases  is  very  slight  and 
after  the  first  few  hours  when  the  external  wound  is  sealed  is  practically  nil,  a  bandage 
is  used  for  at  most  the  day  of  the  operation.  After  this  both  eyes  are  left  open,  and  the 
patient  is  encouraged  to  use  them  for  distant  vision. 

Most  prefer  to  inspect  the  eye  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  wound  and  particularly  to  see  whether  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  pres- 
ent or  not;  also  in  the  case  of  an  advancement  or  tenotomy  to  determine  whether  the 
position  of  the  eyes  is  correct.  If  the  condition  ia  found  to  be  satisfactory  the  dressing 
may  then  be  left  undisturbed  for  forty-eight  hours,  although  many  still  prefer  to  examine 
the  eye  daily. 

Under  a  bandage  a  secretion  often  forms  which  glues  the  lids  together,  and  makes 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  open  the  eye  for  inspection.  This  tendency  to  agglutination 
can  be  obviated  by  putting  sterile  vaselin  into  the  conjunctival  sac  (with  or  without 
argyrol)  before  applying  the  dressing.  The  often  painful  adhesion  of  the  lashes  to  the 
dressing  may  be  prevented  by  smearing  the  lids  and  lashes  with  sterile  vaselin  or  a  boric- 
acid  ointment  (see  page  52). 

As  the  eyelashes  always  harbor  germs,  which  can  not  be  got  rid  of,  and  as  further- 
more they  are  difficult  to  cleanse  and  stick  to  the  dressings,  some  surgeons  trim  them 
off  before  operating. 

The  dressing  for  the  eye  is  best  fastened  down  with  adhesive  straps.  As  rubber 
plaster  often  causes  pain  when  removed,  isinglass  plaster  which  can  be  readily  washed 
off,  is  better. — D.] 

In  old  people,  especially  if  they  are  drinkers,  delirium  not  infrequently  occurs, 
particularly  when  both  eyes  are  bandaged.  In  this  case  the  eye  that  has  not  been 
operated  upon  must  be  opened  at  once.  [Sometimes  the  delirium  can  be  relieved  only 
by  sending  the  patients  home.  Drinkers,  moreover,  must  not  be  deprived  of  their 
alcohol.    See  page  51. — D.J 

Old  people  suffering  from  marasmus  are  apt,  if  they  lie  quiet  upon  their  backs 
for  several  days  after  an  operation,  to  get  hypostases  in  the  lungs,  which  may  cause 
the  patient's  death.  Hence,  persons  that  are  weak  from  old  age  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  bed  very  soon — ^if  necessary,  directly  after  the  operation.  There  are  other  acci- 
dents, too,  by  which  the  course  of  the  healing  may  be  interfered  with.  As  these  can 
not  usually  be  foreseen,  it  is  advisable  never  to  operate  upon  both  eyes  at  one  sitting; 
for  from  the  operation  and  after-treatment  in  the  case  of  one  eye  we  learn  what  we 
are  to  expect  when  operating  upon  the  second. 
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In  small  children  quietude  of  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  hence  the  large  sections,  such  as  those  made  for  iridectomy  or  cataract  extrac- 
tion, have  their  healing  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  for  small  children  we  ought 
to  choose  only  those  methods  of  operating,  such  as  discission,  which  produce  very 
small  wounds. 

(For  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea  after  operations,  see  page  286.) 
[In  order  to  avoid  postoperative  infection  many  try  to  close  in  operation  wounds 
with  conjunctiva  wherever  they  can.  Thus  in  performing  discission,  whether  of  soft 
or  membranous  cataracts  (see  pages  900  and  903),  they  enter  through  the  conjunctiva 
beyond  the  comeoHscleral  margin  and  then  through  the  sclera  at  the  periphery  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  instead  of  going  through  the  cornea  directly  (Byers).  So  too,  when 
doing  a  posterior  sclerotomy  (see  page  889),  especially  one  for  removing  foreign  bodies 
from  the  vitreous  chamber,  they  fashion  a  quadrangular  conjunctival  flap  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cuts  in  the  conjunctiva  are  distant  from  the  incision  to  be  made  in  the 
sclera.  This  flap  is  reflected,  the  scleral  incision  made,  and  the  flap  then  replaced  and 
sutured  so  as  to  cover  the  wound  in  the  sclera.  In  a  quite  similar  way  a  conjunctival 
flap  is  used  by  Lagrange  for  covering  in  the  woimd  in  sclerectomy,  by  Elliot  for  covering 
in  the  artificial  corneal  fisttila  made  by  the  trephine  (see  page  888),  and  by  van  Lint  and 
others  for  covering  in  the  corneal  incision  of  a  cataract  extraction  (see  page  915). — ^D.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 
OPERATIONS  UPON  THE   EYEBALL. 

I.  Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. 

ISS.  Paracentesis,  or  puncture  of  the  cornea,  may  be  made  either 
with  the  lance  knife  (Fig.  406,  a)  or  with  Von  Graefe's  linear  knife  (Fig. 
412,  a). 

In  making  paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  the  latter  is  plunged 
in  close  to  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  Then  the  lance 
knife  is  pushed  a  little  farther  forward,  so  that  the  wound  gets  to  be  2 
or  3  mm.  long,  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn  very  slowly  from  the 
wound.  Then,  to  make  the  aqueous  flow  off,  we  need  only  depress  the 
peripheral  edge  of  the  wound  (c.  Fig.  404)  gently  with  a  Daviel's  scoop 
(Fig.  412,  6).  The  escape  of  the  aqueous  should  be  gradual,  and  prefera- 
bly intermittent. 

Paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  is  made — 1.  In  progressive  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  whose  advance  either  along  the  surface  or  into  the  depth 
of  the  tissues  can  not  be  arrested  by  medicinal  treatment.  In  the  case 
of  corneal  ulcers  which  threaten  rupture  we  anticipate  the  occcurence 
of  the  latter  by  performing  paracentesis.  We  thus  avoid  having  the 
perforation  take  place  too  suddenly,  and  also  avoid  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris.  When  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  greatly  thinned  and 
is  bulging,  we  select  this  as  the  site  of  our  puncture.  2.  In  ectasise  of 
the  cornea  of  various  kinds,  and  also  in  markedly  bulging  prolapses  of 
the  iris,  or  in  the  staphylomata  that  develop  from  the  latter.  In  these 
cases  paracentesis  must  be  followed  by  the  use  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

3.  In  obstinate  inflammations  of  the  cornea  or  uvea,  and  also  in  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous,  in  order  to  exert  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  eyeball  by  altering  the  conditions  of  tissue  metamorphosis. 

4.  In  elevation  of  tension  when  this  is  likely  to  be  transient,  as,  for 
example,  in  irido-cyclitis  or  in  swelling  of  the  lens.  5.  In  hypopyon, 
for  removing  it  when  it  extends  high  up. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  para- 
centesis one  or  more  times.  If  only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  paracentesis,  a  new  incision  is  not  required  when  the  latter  is  re- 
peated, but  the  wound,  not  being  solidly  united,  may  be  pried  open  with 
a  Daviel's  spoon  (Fig.  412,  &). 

Paracentesis  with  the  Graefe  linear  knife  is  made  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Saemisch  [really  by  Guthrie]  in  ulcus  serpens 
(see  page  254).  The  Graefe  knife,  whose  cutting  edge  is  directed  straight 
forward,  is  entered  to  the  outside  of  the  temporal  border  of  the  ulcer,  in 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  cornea;  then  it  is  pushed  in  the  anterior  chamber 
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toward  the  nasal  side  until  its  point  is  brought  out  again  through  the 
cornea  to  the  inside  of  the  nasal  margin  of  the  ulcer.  We  then  may  be 
said  to  have  the  ulcer  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  latter,  there- 
fore, has  simply  to  be  pushed  farther  to  the  front  in  order  to  split  the 
ulcer  from  behind  forward.  The  section  should  have  both  its  tenmnal 
points  lying  in  sound  tissue,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  so  made  that  the 
most  intensely  yellow,  progressive  portion  of  the  ulcer  is  bisected  by  it. 
After  the  section  has  been  completed  the  hypopyon  is  removed.  The 
section  must  be  reopened  daily  (with  a  Weber's  knife  (Fig.  298,  /)  ot 
with  a  Daviel's  scoop),  until  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Sclera  (SderoUnny). — ^This  may  be  performed  in  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera,  belonging  to  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the  pos- 
terior and  larger  division  of  it  (sclerotomia  anterior  and  posterior). 

Sclerotomia  anterior  by  DeWecker's  method  (Fig.  405). is  made  as  follows:    The 
Graefe  knife  is  entered  1  mm.  outside  of  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
brought  out  at  an  equal  distance  to  the  inside  of  the  nasal 
margin.     The  points  of  entrance  and  emergence  are   there- 
fore synunetrically  situated,  and   are  selected  as  though  the 
intention  was  to  form  a  flap  2  nmi.  high  out  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea.    And,  in  fact,  after  the  counter-puncture 
has  been  made,  the  incision  is  carried  upward  by  sawing  cute 
just  as  if  this  flap  was  to  be  separated,  but  the  knife  is 
withdrawn  before  the  section  is  completed.    Thus,  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea  there  remains  a  bridge  of  sclera, 
Fia  406.— ScLEBOToifT  BT      which  connects  the  flap  with  the  parts  below  and    pre- 
Db  Wsckbr'b  Mbthod        vents  the  gaping  of  the  wound.      Hence  by  this  operation 
two  sections  at  once  are  made  in  the  scleral  margin  separated 
by  a  narrow  bridge  (s  and  si).    Sclerotomy  may  be  made  downward  as  well  as  upward. 
[In  Herbert's  small-flap  sclerotomy  an  opening  is  made  into  the  anterior  chamber 
through  a  fT-shaped  incision  in  the  sclera  close  to  the  cornea. — D.J 

For  Lagrange's  sclerectomy  the  section  is  made  as  in  the  method  of  iridectomy 
devised  by  the  same  author  (page  898),  except  that  the  excision  of  the  iris  is  omitted. 
[Elliot,  to  produce  a  filtrating  cicatrix  in  glaucoma,  makes  an  incision  in  the  con- 
junctiva at  some  distance  from  the  limbus  and  concentric  with  it;  strips  up  and  lays 
back  the  conjunctiva,  the  adjoining  limbus  and  a  bit  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the 
cornea;  and  perforates  with  a  trephine  the  area  of  sclero-comea  thus  exposed.  If  iris 
presents,  a  button-hole  iridectomy  is  made.  Fergus  combines  trephining  with  cyclo- 
dialysis (see  page  491). — D.J 

Sclerotomy,  on  account  of  the  peripheral  position  of  the  wound,  is  very  likely 
to  cause  prolapse  of  the  iris.  We  should  therefore  try  to  produce  a  marked  miosis 
by  eserine  before  the  operation;  the  spasmodically  contracted  sphincter  then  keeps  the 
iris  in  the  anterior  chamber.  If  in  spite  of  this  the  iris  becomes  wedged  in  the  wound, 
and  can  not  be  satisfactorily  replaced  it  must  be  drawn  out  and  cut  off.  The  danger  of 
a  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  not  present  if  there  is  ab-eady  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  and  the  scler- 
otomy incision  is  placed  near  the  site  of  the  coloboma — the  sclerotomy  being  made  be- 
cause of  the  recurrence  of  a  glaucoma  for  which  an  iridectomy  has  already  been  performed. 
Sclerotomy  is  performed  in  glaucoma,  but  its  results  are  not  as  certain,  and,  more 
particularly,  not  as  lasting  as  those  of  iridectomy.  Sclerotomy,  accordingly,  is  per- 
formed by  most  operators,  not  as  a  routine  operation,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Under  the  latter  belong  the  following:  1.  Glaucoma  simplex,  with  a  deep  antmor 
chamber  and  without  distinct  elevation  of  tension.  2.  Inflammatory  glaucoma,  when 
the  iris  through  atrophy  has  become  so  thinned  that  one  can  not  hope  to  make  a  proper 
excision  of  the  iris.     3.  Hemorrhagic  glaucoma.     4.  Hydrophthalmus.     5.  Instead 
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of  a  second  iridectomy  in  those  cases  of  glaucoma  in  which  the  increase  of  tenmon  re- 
turns in  spite  of  a  correctly  performed  iridectomy. 

In  sderotomia  posterior  the  opening  of  the  sclera  is  made  in  the  posterior  division 
of  the  latter.  The  section  should  be  meridional — ^i.  e.,  run  from  behind  forward,  since 
this  is  the  direction  of  most  of  the  scleral  fibers,  and  hence  such  sections  gape  the  least, 
and  besides  with  the  incision  in  this  direction  the  fewest  chorioidal  vessels  are  encoun- 
tered, since  these  too  have  mainly  a  meridional  course  (Pig.  165).  The  position  of  the 
section  must  be  chosen,  so  that  neither  an  ocular  muscle  nor  the  ciliary  body  is  injured. 
For  the  latter  reason  the  section  should  not  extend  farther  forward  than  at  most  to  a 
point  6  mm.  from  the  corneal  margin.    The  indications  for  sclerotomia  posterior  are: 

1.  Detachment  of  the  retina. — A  broad  Graefe  knife  is  thrust  into  that  spot  of  the 
sclera  which  corresponds  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  detachment.  As  soon 
as  the  knife  has  penetrated  the  sclera  and  chorioid  and  into  the  subretinal  space,  it  is 
turned  a  little,  so  that  the  wound  is  thus  made  to  gape.  We  then  observe  the  conjunc- 
tiva lifted  up  by  the  subretinal  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  woimd,  so  as  to  form  a 
yellowish  vesicle.    As  soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  escape,  the  knife  is  withdrawn  again. 

2.  Glaucoma^  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  and  hence  iridectomy 
has  become  technically  impossible  (cases  of  glaucoma  mahgnum  and  glaucoma  ab- 
solutum).  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  detachment  of  the  retina, 
except  that  instead  of  subretinal  fluid  some  vitreous  is  withdrawn.  Owing  to  the  greater 
consistence  of  the  vitreous  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  the  section  somewhat  longer. 
After  sclerotomy  the  anterior  chamber  is  usually  restored,  so  that  an  iridectomy  can 
be  performed  later  on. 

3.  A  meridional  section  of  pretty  great  extent  is  made  when  extraction  of  a  foreign 
body  or  of  a  cysticercus  from  the  vitreous,  is  in  question.    [See  also  page  886.] 

II.  Iridectomy. 

156.  Iridectomy  by  Beer's  method  is  performed  as  follows:  Entry 
is  made  with  the  lance  knife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outside,  sometimes  a  little  to  the  inside  of 
the  latter,  according  as  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to  excise  the  iris 
is  more  or  less  close  to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  lance  knife  is  then  pushed 
forward  until  the  wound  is  of  the  desired  length  (4  to  8  mm.,  according 
to  the  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  iris  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  out) ; 
in  doing  this  the  lance  knife  must  be  so  held  that  the  section  is  concen- 
tric with  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  withdrawal  of  the  lance  is 
performed  slowly,  and  with  the  instrument  pressed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  iris  or  lens,  which  push 
forward  as  the  aqueous  flows  off.  After  completing  the  section,  the  iris 
forceps  (Fig.  406,  c,d,e)  with  its  branches  closed  is  introduced  into 
the  anterior  chamber  and  pushed  on  up  to  the  border  of  the  pupil. 
At  this  point  the  branches  are  allowed  to  separate  and  a  fold  of  the  iris 
is  grasped,  gentle  pressure  being  at  the  same  time  made  upon  the  latter. 
The  iris  is  now  drawn  from  the  wound,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
most  upon  the  stretch  it  is  cut  off  close  to  the  wound  with  the  curved 
scissors  or  with  the  scissors  forceps  (pinces  ciseaux  of  De  Wecker  (Fig. 
406,  h).  This  ends  the  operation,  and  it  only  remains  by  introducing  a 
spatula  (Fig.  406,  i)  into  the  wound  to  put  back  into  the  anterior  chainber 
any  iris  that  may  have  been  wedged  into  the  wound,  so  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  operation  the  pupil  and  the  coloboma  have  their 
proper  shape. 
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In  many  cases  a  Graefe  knife  is  used  instead  of  the  lance  knife  for 
making  the  section  [see  page  894].    The  indications  for  iridectomy  are: 

1.  The  presence  of  optical  obstructions.  These  consist  in  opacities 
of  the  refractive  media,  occupying  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Among  these 
belong:  (a)  Opacities  of  the  cornea;  (6)  a  membrane  in  the  pupil  (occlusio 
pupillae) ;  (c)  opacities  of  the  lens,  such  as  lamellar  cataract,  nuclear  cata- 
ract, or  an  anterior  polar  cataract  of  particularly  large  diameter.  Fur- 
thermore in  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  considerably  displaced  toward 
the  periphery  as  the  result  of  an  incarceration  of  the  iris,  iridectomy  is 
done  to  bring  the  pupil  behind  the  center  of  the  cornea;  and  it  is  also 
done  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  shift  the 
pupil  to  a  place  in  front  of  the  part  that  contains  no  lens. 

For  any  good  to  be  gained  from  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy 
for  optical  purposes,  the  following  conditions  must  be  present: 

(a)  The  opacity  must  be  so  dense  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
distinct  images  upon  the  retina,  and  does  not  simply  interfere  with 
vision  by  giving  rise  to  dazzling.  In  the  latter  event  the  dazzling  would 
actually  be  increased  by  the  iridectomy.  A  mistake  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  is  that  of  making  an  iridectomy  when  there  are  comparatively 
slight  opacities  of  the  cornea;  by  such  an  operation  the  sight  is  made 
worse  instead  of  better.  To  avoid  this  mistake  we  first  make  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  visual  acuity,  then  dilate  the  pupil  with  atropine, 
and  once  more  test  the  sight.  If  the  latter  then  proves  to  be  considerably 
better  than  before  the  pupil  was  dilated,  iridectomy  is  indicated;  other- 
wise not. 

(6)  The  opacity  must  be  stationary.  In  the  case  of  opacities  of  the 
cornea  the  inflammatory  process  must  have  completely  nm  its  course; 
in  opacities  of  the  lens  it  must  be  stationary  forms  of  cataract  that  are 
in  question.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  having  the  very  spot  become 
opaque  which  we  have  selected  for  making  the  artificial  pupil  in. 

(c)  The  parts  concerned  with  the  perception  of  light — the  retina  and 
optic  nerve — must  be  capable  of  performing  their  functions.  This  fact 
is  determined  by  testing  the  vision.  The  latter  must  correspond  ap- 
proximately to  the  amount  of  dioptric  obstruction  that  is  visible.  When 
the  opacity  is  so  dense  that  only  quantitative  vision  is  present,  the  latter 
is  to  be  tested  with  a  candle  flame.  We  darken  the  room  and  station 
ourselves  with  a  lighted  candle  opposite  the  patient.  Now,  by  alter- 
nately holding  the  hand  in  front  of  the  light  and  then  withdrawing  it, 
we  test  whether  the  patient  can  tell  aright  the  change  from  light  to 
darkness.  We  first  make  this  test  near  by,  and  then  withdraw  farther 
and  farther  from  the  patient,  so  as  to  find  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
he  is  still  able  to  distinguish  between  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. The  degree  of  direct  perception  of  light  is  thus  determined.  In 
order  to  test  the  extent  of  the  visual  field,  the  candle  is  gradually  car- 
ried from  one  side  of  the  patient  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  eye,  which 
all  the  time  must  be  looking  straight  forward;  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
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[Fia.  406. — Instruments  fob  Iridectomt  and  Ibidotomt. 

a,  straight  lance  knife,  h,  angular  lanoe  knife.  Used  in  iridectomy  (page  889),  paimoenteais 
fnage  887).  simple  linear  extraction  of  cataract  (page  904).  c,  d,  «,  iris  forceps  for  passing  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  lanoe  knife  and  grasping  the  iris.  /,  TsrrrePs  blunt  iris-hook  used  when  the  lens 
is  absent  or  dislocated,  g,  curved  scissors  for  excising  the  iris,  h,  De  Wecker's  scissors  (pince 
ciseaux).  t,  combined  spatula  and  blunt-pointed  probe.  Other  instruments  required  are  a  spring 
speculum  or  Desraarre's  retractor,  to  keep  the  lids  apcut,  and  a  fixation  forceps  to  hold  the  eyebaD 
(see  Fig.  397).— D.] 
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when  the  light  is  perceived  and  upon  what  side  it  is  situated.  In  this 
way  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  can  be  determined. 

The  quantitative  perception  of  light  in  the  center  and  at  the  periph- 
ery is  not  abrogated  by  even  the  densest  opacity.  If  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  are  sound,  the  glimmer  of  the  candle  must  be  recognized 
in  a  darkened  room  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  metres,  and  it  should 
also  be  seen  by  the  patient  on  all  sides  of  him  and  its  place  be  correctly 
given.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  percipient  portions  of  the  eye  are  not 
normal.  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  perception  of  light  is  retained 
will  depend  the  question  whether  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes 
is  undertaken  at  all  or  not.  These  requirements  regarding  the  perception 
of  light  hold  good,  moreover,  not  only  for  iridectomy,  but  also  for  all 
operations  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  particularly  for 
the  operation  of  cataract. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  contraindications  to 
iridectomy  for  optical  purposes:  1.  Deficiency  or  total  absence  of  light 
perception.  2.  Strabismus  of  long  standing  in  the  eye  which  is  affected 
with  the  opacity.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  operation  was  technically 
a  perfect  success,  not  much  gain  in  sight  would  be  got,  owing  to  the 
amblyopia  ex  anopsia  which  exists  in  such  eyes.  The  result  of  the 
operation  is  doubtful  and  it  is  often  t-echnically  impossible  to  perform 
in — 3.  Flattening  of  the  cornea.  For,  where  applanatio  comeae  has  devel- 
oped, it  is  always  a  sign  that  there  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the 
keratitis  an  irido-cyclitis,  which  has  left  thick  membranous  exudates 
behind  the  iris.  Hence,  even  if  we  actually  succeed  in  excising  the  iris, 
a  free  aperture  is  not  produced,  and  we  are  confronted  by  a  hull  of  exu- 

Fia.  407  A.  Fio.  407  B. 


FiQ.  407  A. — Optical  Iridbctomt.    Magnified  2X1. 
Fio.  407  B  — Iridbctomt  in  Increase  of  Tension.    Magnified  2X1. — a  a,  external:  i  t,  in- 
ternal wound.    See  deacription  under  Fig.  403. 

dation.  4.  Incarceration  of  the  entire  pupillary  margin  in  a  corneal  scar 
with  consecutive  forcing  of  the  iris  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cor- 
nea. When  this  condition  has  lasted  for  quite  a  long  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  excise  the  iris,  because  the  latter  in  consequence  of  atrophy  is  too 
friable,  and  because  it  is  too  firmly  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  (page  314). 
A  colohoma  which  is  made  for  optical  purposes  must  be  so  fashioned 
as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  from  dazzling  as  possible.  This  result 
is  secured  when  the  coloboma  is  narrow  and  does  not  reach  to  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  (0,  Fig.  407  A). An  excision  extending  up  to  the  root  of  the 
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iris  would  expose  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  also  the  interspace  between 
it  and  the  ciliary  processes,  and  thus  admit  a  great  quantity  of  irregu- 
larly refracted  rays  into  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the  coloboma  narrow 
and  not  too  peripheral,  the  incision  must  be  short,  and  lie  at  or  even 
inside  of  the  limbus.  Those  cases  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  which  only  the  most  exterior  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea  has 
remained  transparent,  so  that  the  iridectomy  must,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  quite  peripheral. 

That  spot  is  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  coloboma  at  which  the  media 
are  the  most  transparent.  Wherever  possible,  we  avoid  making  the 
coloboma  above,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  partly  covered  by  the  lid. 
If  the  media  are  everywhere  equally  transparent  (as  when  there  is  a 
cicatrix  situated  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  pupillary  mem- 
brane, or  a  perinuclear  cataract),  the  iridectomy  is  performed  down- 
ward and  inward  (Fig.  407  A),  because  in  most  eyes  the  visual  axis  cuts 
the  cornea  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  (page  738). 

157.  [Other  indications  for  iridectomy  are:]  2.  Increase  of  tension. 
Iridectomy  is  hence  indicated  in  primary  glaucoma,  and  also  in  second- 
ary glaucoma  resulting  from  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  from  seclusio 
pupillae,  from  irido-chorioiditis,  etc.  In  hemorrhagic  glaucoma  iri- 
dectomy is  often  a  failure.  In  general,  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
better  the  earlier  it  is  performed.  Nevertheless,  an  operation  is  some- 
times done  in  cases  of  increased  tension  even  when  the  perception  of 
light  has  been  already  abolished,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
restoring  sight.  Then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  relieving  pain  or  of  avoiding 
further  degeneration  (and  especially  further  ectasis)  of  the  eyeball. 

When  iridectomy  is  made  for  increase  of  tension,  the  section  must 
be  situated  pretty  far  back  in  the  sclera  and  must  be  long.  The  colo- 
boma need  not  be  very  broad,  but  ought  to  reach  to  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris  (Fig.  408).  If  there  are  not  at  the  same  time  any  optical  con- 
ditions, to  which  regard  must  be  paid  in  making  the  iridectomy,  the 
latter  must  be  directed  upward  so  that  the  coloboma  may  be  partially 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  thus  the  confusion  due  to  dazzling  may  be 
lessened. 

3.  Ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  (partial  staphylomata),  in  order 
to  cause  their  flattening.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  the  more 
recent  and  the  thinner- walled  the  staphyloma  is — that  is,  the  closer  akin 
it  is  to  a  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

4.  Recurrent  iritis,  in  which  case  the  iridectomy  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrences — an  object,  however,  which  is  not  always  attained. 
The  operation  is  to  be  done  during  an  interval  in  which  there  is  no 
inflammation. 

5.  Fistula  of  the  cornea.  Iridectomy  here  serves  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  formation  of  a  firm  cicatrix.  We  must  wait  to  perform  the 
operation  until  at  least  some  trace  of  the  anterior  chamber  has  been 
restored,  as  otherwise  the  operation  is  impracticable  on  technical  grounds. 
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6.  Foreign  bodies  imbedded  in  the  iris,  which  sometimes  can  be 
removed  only  by  excising  the  portions  of  iris  in  which  they  occur.  The 
like  is  true  of  cysts  and  small  tumors  of  the  iris. 

7,  As  a  'preliminary  to  the  operation  for  cataract,  iridectomy  is  done 
mainly  when  we  are  dealing  with  complicated  cataracts  (e.  g.,  those 
complicated  with  posterior  synechiae,  increase  of  tension,  etc.). 

If  iridectomy  is  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a  cataract  extraction  the 
excision  of  the  iris  must  be  made  upward,  so  that  the  coloboma  may 
also  be  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  which  as  a  general  thing 
is  made  upward. 

Technique  op  Iridectomy. — The  section  in  the  tunics  of  the  eye  for  an  iridec- 
tomy may  be  made  with  the  lance  or  with  Graefe's  narrow  knife.  With  the  latter  the 
tunics  of  the  eye  are  divided  from  behind  forward  as  is  done  in  the  cataract  operation. 
The  section  made  with  the  lance  is  smoother  and  passes  much  more  obliquely  through 
the  tunics  of  the  eye  than  does  the  section  made  with  a  narrow  knife.  It  therefore  closes 
better  after  the  knife  b  withdrawn.  Hence  the  lance  is  to  be  preferred  in  every  case 
in  which  no  special  obstacles  oppose  its  application.  This  latter  is  the  case:  1.  When  the 
anterior  chamber  is  shallow.  Here  we  can  not  push  the  lance  far  without  running  the  risk 
of  pricking  the  iris  and  lens.  In  optical  iridectomies,  in  which  a  short  section  is  ordi- 
narily sufficient,  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  but  in  glaucoma,  in  which  the  ante- 
rior chamber  is  often  so  shallow,  we  would  be  able  to  make  the  section  with  the  lance 
neither  peripheral  enough  nor  long  enough.  2.  When  the  anterior  chamber  is  absent 
the  section  with  a  lance  is  absolutely  impossible,  while  we  can  always  push  a  Graefe 
knife  for  a  sufficiently  great  distance  between  the  cornea  and  iris.  3.  When  the  patients 
are  unruly  or  when  the  operator's  experience  is  small,  the  danger  of  wounding  the  lens 
with  a  Graefe  knife  is  always  less  than  with  a  lance  and  many  operators  employ  Graefe's 
knife  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  anything  else  for  iridectomy.  Unfortunately,  the  use 
of  the  Graefe  knife  meets  with  a  limitation  in  that  we  can  cut  with  it  only  at  the  upper 
and  lower  borders  of  the  cornea  (because  elsewhere  the  orbited  margin  gets  in  the  way). 
Sections  at  the  nasal  or  temporal  borders  of  the  cornea  can  be  made  only  with  the  lance. 
If  we  cannot  push  the  lance  far  enough  along,  because  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow 
we  enlarge  the  section  by  cutting  laterally  with  the  lance  as  we  withdraw  it. 

For  grasping  the  iris  a  minute  Hunt  hook  [see  Fig.  406,  /]  may  be  used  instead 
of  an  iris  forceps.  With  this  the  margin  of  the  iris  is  caught  up  and  drawn  out.  The 
hook  is  suitable  for  cases  when  (1)  we  wish  to  excise  only  a  small  bit  of  iris  at  the  pupil- 
lary margin;  (2)  when  the  iris  has  no  fixed  support  behind  it  in  the  lens  (in  dislocations 
or  absence  of  the  lens).  For  in  the  latter  case  when  the  arms  of  the  forceps  are  pressed 
against  the  iris,  in  order  to  grasp  it,  the  iris  gives  way,  whereas  it  can  be  picked  up  with 
a  hook.  [See  also  remarks  on  extra-ocular  iridotomy,  page  899.) 

The  mishaps  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  an  iridectomy  are:  1.  Injury  of 
the  iris  or  lens  with  the  lance,  either  through  the  clumsiness  of  the  operator  or  through 
the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  Injury  done  to  the  lens  capsule  entails  a  traumatic 
cataract,  which  not  only  produces  a  new  obstacle  to  vision  but  also  endangers  the  eye 
by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  or  increase  of  tension.  2.  Iridodialysis.  By  this  the 
excision  of  the  iris  is  rendered  difficult,  great  bleeding  is  set  up,  and  often,  too,  a  double 
pupil  is  produced  (see  page  422).  3.  The  last-named  result  may  also  occur  from  the 
fact  that  the  sphincter  pupilke  at  the  site  of  the  iridectomy  is  left  behind,  so  that  it 
separates  the  pupil  from  the  coloboma  like  a  bridge.  This  accident  may  occur  because 
the  iris  is  excised  before  it  has  been  drawn  far  enough  out  of  the  wound.  W"e  shaU 
not  have  to  complain  of  this  disagreeable  occurrence  if  we  observe  the  two  following 
rules:  The  first  is,  not  to  grasp  the  iris  with  the  forceps  until  we  have  pushed  the 
instrument  forward  as  far  as  the  pupillary  margin  so  as  to  get  this  latter  between  its 
branches.  The  second  rule  is,  to  cut  off  the  iris  only  when  it  has  been  drawn  out  far 
enough  for  its  black  posterior  surface  to  be  visible  (Fig.  400) .    If,  nevertheless,  the  sphinc* 
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ter  should  remain  behind,  we  enter  the  anterior  chamber  again  with  a  blunt  hook  and 
draw  up  the  bridge  of  sphincter  in  order  to  cut  it  off.  There  may,  however,  be  another 
reason  why  the  sphincter  remains  in  situ,  namely  that  it  is  so  firmly  adherent  to  the 
lens  capsule  that  it  tears  away  from  the  iris  rather  than  follow  the  latter  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. In  this  case  we  refrain  from  any  farther  attempt  to  remove  the  sphincter,  as 
otherwise  we  might  easily  injure  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  ^4.  When  we  cperate  in  a 
case  of  total  posterior  synechia  it  often  happens  that  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris 
within  the  area  of  the  coloboma  remains  upon  the  lens  capsule,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately imited  by  exudation.  In  that  case,  immediately  after  the  iridectomy  is  com- 
pleted, we  may  suppose  that  we  have  made  a  fine  black  coloboma,  and  it  is  only  upon 
lateral  illumination  that  we  become  comanced  that  the  coloboma  is  not  black,  but 
dark  brown — ^i.e.,  is  filled  with  pigment.  The  optical  result  of  the  operation  is  then  nil. 
It  happens  not  less  frequently  Id  total  posterior  S3mechia  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  bring  the  iris  out  of  tha  wound  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  off.  The  iris,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  so  rotten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  lens,  that  the 
forceps,  instead  of  drawing  the  iris  out,  only  tears  small  fragments  out  of  it.  Both  in 
this  case  and  in  the  one  in  which  the  pigment  layer  remains  behind,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  remove  the  lens  also,  by  an  extraction,  even  when  the  lens  is  still  trans- 
parent. 5.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  iridectomy  when  the 
zonula  is  diseased,  as,  for  example,  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  or  in  hydrophthalmus,  and 
also  when  we  operate  on  very  small  children,  in  whom  the  zonula  is  as  yet  very  frail. 

Optical  Iridectomy. — ^The  stuxess  of  an  optical  iridectomy  as  far  as  the  amoimt 
of  vision  obtained  is  concerned,  very  often  falls  short  of  the  expectations  which  both 
physician  and  patient  have  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
iridectomy  in  scars  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case  there  are  vcurious  reasons  for  the  vision's 
being  often  so  defective,  even  when  the  operation  itself  has  been  a  complete  success. 
The  chief  one  is  that  normally  a  considerable  degree  of  astigmatism  is  present  in  the  pe- 
ripheral part  of  the  cornea  which  has  been  used  for  the  iridectomy.  This  astigmatism 
is  increased  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  adjoining  scar,  partly  by  the  operation  itself. 
To  this  is  added  the  astigmatic  refraction  of  those  rays  which  in  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  coloboma  pass  through  the  margin  of  the  lens.  This  astigmatism,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  irregular,  has  a  greater  effect  than  usual,  inasmuch  as  the  new  pupil  is 
large  and  is  almost  or  quite  immovable,  and  hence  can  not  lessen  the  size  of  the  dif- 
fusion circles  (see  page  810).  Moreover,  the  cornea  over  the  coloboma  is  often  less 
transparent  than  was  supposed  before  the  iridectomy,  for  slight  opacities  are  scarcely 
visible  when  a  light-colored  iris  is  behind  them,  while  they  at  once  become  obvious 
when  after  iridectomy  a  black  coloboma  forms  the  backgroimd.  Still  greater  is  the 
disappointment  in  store  for  the  operator  when  after  a  successful  iridectomy  he  finds 
the  coloboma  white  instead  of  black,  because  the  lens  has  become  opaque. 

The  optical  result  of  an  iridectomy  made  on  account  of  a  corneal  scar  may  often 
be  improved  if  we  make  the  scar  opaque  by  tattooing  it  (see  pages  302  and  305). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  sight  that  is  regained  depends  also  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  percipient  parts — a  condition  which  should  be  ascertained  before  the  opera- 
tion by  testing  the  perception  of  light.  With  regard  to  this  point  special  stress  must 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  testing  the  periphery  of  the  instuil  field  we  should  ask  not 
only  if  the  light  is  seen  when  held  to  one  side,  but  also  where  it  is.  If  necessary,  we 
make  the  patient  point  to  it  or  grasp  at  it.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  patient 
recognizes  the  glimmer  of  the  light  as  soon  as  the  candle  flame  appears  in  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  visual  field,  but  that  he  tells  its  place  wrong.  He  says  every  time,  for 
instance  that  it  is  on  the  right  hand  even  when  it  is  held  in  some  quite  different  spot. 
This  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  When  an  eye  with  transparent  media  is  tested  with 
a  candle  flame  in  a  dark  room,  there  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  at  a  point  opposite  to 
the  flame,  an  image  of  the  latter,  while  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  not  illuminated  and 
has  a  sensation  of  darkness.  If  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  situated  directly  op- 
posite the  light  were  insensitive,  no  light  would  be  seen  at  all.  The  case  is  different 
with  an  eye  whose  media  are  cloudy.  In  this  the  rays  emanating  from  the  light  are 
so  dispersed  by  the  cloudy  media  that  the  iirhole  retina  is  illuminated  no  matter  where 
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the  light  is  placed.  To  be  sure,  the  illumination  of  the  retina  is  not  perfectly  imiform. 
There  are  always  more  rays  falling  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  which  lies  opposite 
the  light  than  upon  the  other  regions  of  the  retina,  and  thus  the  patient  is  able  to  tell 
where  the  light  is;  but  he  would  also  see  the  light  if  the  portion  of  the  retina  lying 
opposite  the  latter  were  insensitive,  since  the  rest  of  the  retina  likewise  receives  light 
upon  it.  Let  us  assume  that  the  whole  retina  has  become  insensitive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  region  situated  on  the  temporal  side.  This  latter  region,  no  matter  where  the 
light  may  be,  will  receive  diffused  light  and  will  perceive  it,  too.  The  patient  will 
locate  the  source  of  this  sensation  in  the  portion  of  the  external  world  lying  opposite 
to  this  region  of  the  retina,  and  will  therefore  believe  alwa3r8  that  what  he  sees  is  on 
his  nasal  side.  Hence  the  mere  statement  that  a  light  is  seen  is  not  sufficient  proof  of 
the  possession  of  functional  capacity  by  all  parts  of  the  retina.  For  this  it  is  requisite 
that  the  situation  of  the  light  be  told  correctly  every  time. 

How  must  a  man  adjust  his  eye  in  order  to  see  with  an  eccentricaUy  situated  pupH  t 
Let  us  assume  that  the  eye  is  affected  with  a  central  scar  of  the  cornea  (n.  Fig.  409), 
so  that  it  can  see  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  coloboma  which  has  been  made  upward. 
Must  this  eye,  in  order  to  fix  an  object,  o,  be  turned  downward  so  that  the  coloboma 
may  lie  opposite  the  object?  By  no  means.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  in  such  an  eye 
takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  a  soimd  one.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
the  portions  of  the  beam  emanating  from  o  which  enter  the  eye  are  not  those  situated 
in  the  center,  but  those  situated  above  and  corresponding  to  the  coloboma.  These 
latter  throw  the  image  upon  the  fovea,  /,  provided  the  object  lies  in  the  line  of  vision. 
An  object,  o„  T^hich  is  situated  opposite  the  coloboma  would  form  its  image  at  6,  below 
the  fovea,  and  would  therefore  not  be  seen  by  central  vision.  Hence  an  eye  with  an 
eccentrically  placed  pupil  performs  fixation  in  the  same  way  as  does  a  normal  eye. 
It  is  not  superfluous  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  many  erro- 
neous ideas  prevail  with  respect  to  it.  In  a  very  learned  treatise  on  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa, one  can  read  how  in  this  disease  an  iridectomy  does  no  good  if  central  opacities 
of  the  lens  are  present,  because  in  that  case  the  images  of  objects  would  fall  upon  the  pe- 
ripheral portions  of  the  retina  which  are  insensitive  1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would 
be  so  only  if  the  objects  themselves  were  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field. 


Fio.  408. — Path  or  Rats  in  the  Case  or  an  £ccsntricallt  Situatbd  Punu 

The  considerations  just  adduced  also  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  whethtf 
a  man  would  see  double  who  has  colobomata  in  both  eyes  which  extend  in  different 
directions — e.  g.,  upward  in  the  right  eye  and  inward  in  the  left.  In  this  case  there 
will  be  binocular  single  vision,  since  the  object  of  fixation  forms  its  image  at  the  same 
spot  in  both  eyes — namely,  the  fovea — no  matter  where  the  coloboma  is  situated. 
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[Fio.  409 — Laoranoe's  Operation — After  De  ScewEiNrrz, 

A.— Division  of  Sclera  and  Conjunctiva.    B. — Resection  of  the  Sclbba* 
C— Making  the  Iridectomy.] 


«7 
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Iridectomy  for  Glaucoma, — The  effectiveness  of  iridectomy  in  glau- 
coma is  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  scleral  scar,  acting  as 
a  substitute  for  the  impermeable  ligamentum  pectinatum,  enables  the 
aqueous  to  filter  out  (filtration  scar,  page  488).  Increasing  condensation 
of  the  iridectomy  scar  is,  therefore,  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  subse- 
quent recxurences  of  increase  of  tension.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  cys- 
toid  scars,  in  which  the  oedema  of  the  conjimctiva  over  the  scar  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  oozing  of  the  liquid  through  it,  must  be  regarded  as 
being  the  most  advantageous.  In  order  to  make  a  cystoid  scar  designedly 
Lagrange  has  proposed  a  special  way  of  making  the  section.  The  incision 
is  made  with  a  Graefe  knife  [in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  sclera  in  the 
irido-comeal  angle.  Puncture  and  counter-puncture  are  placed  1  mm. 
from  the  limbus.]  The  operator,  as  he  cuts,  holds  the  knife  flat,  so  as  to 
pass  very  obliquely  through  the  sclera,  and  come  out  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva several  millimetres  back  of  the  limbus.  He  then  divides  the 
conjimctiva  so  aa  to  form  a  flap.  After  the  conjunctival  flap  has  been 
laid  back  upon  the  cornea,  the  tongue  which  the  Imife  has  fashioned  from 
the  sclera  becomes  visible.  By  grasping  this  tongue  with  the  forceps 
and  dividing  it  with  the  scissors,  a  defect  is  made  in  the  sclera  which 
reaches  to  its  deepest  layers.  [In  other  words,  the  sclera  is  deeply  beveled. 
After  this  sclerectomy  has  been  done,  iridectomy  is  performed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  conjunctival  flap  is  brought  up  and  laid  over  the 
defect  in  the  sclera.  A  filtrating  scar  can  also  be  made  by  sclerotomy  or 
trephining  (page  888). — D.]  The  direct  results  of  this  method  of  opera- 
tion are  in  my  experience  good.  Whether  it  can  permanently  forestall 
recurrences  of  glaucoma,  more  prolonged  observations  will  have  to  show. 
[These  so  far  have  confirmed  this  good  opinion. — D.] 

III.  Iridotomy. 

158.  Iridotomy  consists  in  simply  dividing  the  iris  without  excising 
a  piece  of  it,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  iridectomy.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  aperture,  in  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  closed 
and  of  thus  producing  a  new  pupil.  As  the  incision  in  the  iris  would  also 
affect  the  lens  which  lies  behind  it  and  would  thus  produce  traumatic 
cataract,  this  operation  is  adapted  only  to  those  cases  in  which  no  lens 
is  present.  In  most  cases  the  operation  has  to  do  with  eyes  which  have 
been  operated  upon  for  cataract  but  which  have  lost  their  sight  again 
through  a  subsequent  irido-cyclitis.  In  these  cases  the  iris  is  imited  with 
the  exudation  membrane  and  with  the  secondary  cataract  to  form  a  firm 
diaphragm,  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  chambers  and  the  cavity 
of  the  vitreous.  To  restore  sight  the  diaphragm  must  be  perforated. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  incision,  if  this  is  so  directed  as  to 
divide  the  diaphragm  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  greatest  ten- 
sion; then  the  incision  gapes  from  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  leaves  a  slit-like  pupil  (cat's-eye  pupil). 
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The  operation  may  be  performed  with — 

(a)  The  Graefe  knife. — This  is  plunged  through  cornea  and  diaphragm, 
and  the  latter  is  divided  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  greatest 
tension.  This  method  is  appUcable  only  when  the  diaphragm  is  not  too 
thick.  Were  this  the  case,  the  diaphragm  would  offer  great  resistance 
to  the  knife,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  divide  it  the  ciliary  body  would  be 
pulled  upon,  and  this  might  start  a  new  attack  of  iridocyclitis. 

(6)  The  scissors  forceps  (pinces  ciseaux)  by  De  Wecker's  method. 
With  the  lance  knife  an  incision  is  made  along  the  corneal  margin,  and 
through  this  the  scissors  forceps  is  introduced  closed  into  the  chamber. 
Here  the  instrument  is  opened,  and  its  posterior  sharp  blade  is  plunged 
through  the  diaphragm  while  the  anterior  blade  remains  in  the  anterior 
chamber;  then,  by  closing  the  scissors  forceps,  the  diaphragm  is  divided 
perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  greatest  tension.  This  is  a  severer 
operation  than  the  former,  and  is  also  usually  associated  with  loss  of  vit- 
reous. On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  cause  any  dragging,  as  in  it  the 
diaphragm  is  divided  just  as  a  sheet  of  paper  is  cut  in  two  by  scissors. 

[(c)  Ziegler's  knife-needle, — This  is  entered  at  the  upper  sclero- 
corneal  junction,  with  the  blade  turned  on  the  flat.  The  point  is  carried 
down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  then  swimg  3  mm. 
to  the  left,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  turned  downward,  the  point  is 
plunged  into  the  iris,  and  the  blade  gradually  drawn  back  so  as  to  make 
an  oblique  cut  in  the  iris  from  below  upward.  The  blade  is  then  swung 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  and  a  similar  cut  made  from  below 
upward  meeting  the  first  cut  at  its  apex.  A  triangular  tongue  of  iris  is 
thus  marked  out,  which  falls  down,  leaving  a  triangular  pupil. — D.] 

Iridotomy  sometimes  fails  owing  to  the  too  great  firmness  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  may  actually  be  ossified;  but  even  an  excellent  im- 
mediate result  may  be  nullified  because  the  old  irido-cyclitis  is  lighted  up 
again  by  the  operation,  and  the  pupil  made  by  it  is  closed  again  by  re- 
newed exudation.  Hence  we  put  off  the  performance  of  iridotomy  as  long 
as  possible  until  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared,  unless  we 
are  compelled  to  operate  speedily  by  special  circumstances,  such  as  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris,  increase  of  tension,  or  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  an  iridotomy  without  danger  to  the  lens,  in  case 
this  is  present,  we  may  do  an  exlra-ocular  [or  precorneal]  iridotomy.  We  make  a  punc- 
tinre  in  the  limbus  with  the  lance  knife,  as  for  an  iridectomy,  draw  out  the  iris  [prefer- 
ably with  a  blunt  hook],  incise  it  in  a  radial  direction  (from  the  pupillary  to  the  ciliary 
border),  and  then  return  it  to  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  way  a  V-shaped  gap  is 
made  in  the  iris,  and  accordingly  we  use  this  method  of  operating  in  place  of  an  optical 
iridectomy,  when  we  wish  to  get  a  very  narrow  coloboma. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  possible  to  perform  iridotomy  when  the  lens  is  present, 
without  injuring  the  latter,  is  found  in  hump-like  protrusion  of  the  iris  such  as  results 
from  seclusio  pupillae;  for  here  a  considerable  interspace — ^namely,  the  enlarged  pos- 
terior chamber — separates  the  iris  from  the  lens.  Iridotomy  in  this  case  may  be  done  by 
ircmsfixion  of  the  iris  (Fig.  178).  A  Graefe  knife  is  entered  about  1  mm.  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  passed  through  the  anterior  chamber,  and  made 
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to  emerge  at  a  spot  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  oomea  and  symmetrically  situated 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  entry.  The  points  of  entry  and  exit  lie  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  of  the  cornea,  and  the  knife  is  held  so  that  its  blade  is  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  cornea.  Since  the  iris  is  driven  forward,  the  knife  as  it  is  being  carried  through 
the  anterior  chamber  pierces  the  most  protruding  portion  of  the  iris  both  temporally 
and  nasally  and  makes  holes  in  it.  These  holes  remain  permanently  open  and  restore 
the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers;  the  iris  returns 
to  its  former  position,  and  the  intra-ocular  pressure  becomes  normal.  In  cases  of  hump- 
shaped  protrusion  of  the  iris,  this  operation  may  consequently  be  made  instead  of  an 
iridectomy;  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  it  may  be  done  as  a  preliminary  operation  to  an 
iridectomy,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  done  later  under  more  favorable  conditions 

IV.    DiSCISSIO   CATARACTiE. 

(a)    Discission  of  Soft  Cataracts, 

159.  Discission*  of  soft  cataracts  has  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  order  to  effect  the  resorption  of  the 
latter.  Discission  is  performed  with  a  sickle-shaped  needle  [or  with 
the  knife-needle  (see  Fig.  410)],  which  is  passed  in  through  the  cornea 
(keratonyxis  y.  The  site  of  the  puncture  is  the  center  of  the  lower  and 
outer  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  at  which  spot  the  needle  is  passed  through 
the  cornea  and  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  and  is  then  pushed  forward 
in  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
latter  is  then  laid  open  by  one  or  more  incisions  in  the  area  of  the  pupil 
(which  has  previously  been  dilated  with  atropine).  The  needle  must  be 
handled  very  lightly,  no  pressure  being  made  with  it,  but  simply  sweeping 
movements;  moreover,  the  incisions  should  not  penetrate  deep  into  the 
lens.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  eyeball,  this  being  done 
quickly  so  that  the  aqueous  may  not  escape.    [See  also  page  886.] 

After  the  operation  the  aqueous  enters  the  lens  through  the  wound 
m  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  swells  up  and  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
manner  described  at  length  imder  the  head  of  traumatic  cataract  (see 
page  520).  In  fact,  discission  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  kind 
of  injury  of  the  capsule  that  accident  so  frequently  produces. 

Discission  is  adapted  for  all  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  for  those  which  are 
capable  of  complete  resorption  because  they  have  as  yet  no  hard  nu- 
■cleus.  This  is  the  case  in  children  and  in  adolescents.  Discission  may 
also  be  made  in  those  cataracts  that  still  contain  transparent  portions  of 
lens  substance,  since  these  become  opaque  under  the  influence  of  the 
aqueous.  The  form  of  cataract  most  frequently  requiring  this  treatment 
is  perinuclear  cataract.  Lastly,  discission  may  also  be  employed  for 
removing  perfectly  transparent  lenses,  when  it  is  a  question  of  doing 
away  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia  by  operation. 

In  the  cases  cited  discission  may  be  the  only  operation  done;  i.  e., 
after  doing  it  we  simply  wait  for  a  gradual  resorption  of  the  lens  to  take 
•place.    This  usually  requires  some  months,  and  a  repetition  of  the  discis- 

>  From  dUcindere,  to  split  (i.  e.,  the  lena  capsule).        *  From  «^pa«,  horn,  and  rrfrrtir,  to  prick. 
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Bion  is  often  necessary.  But,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  treatment,  we 
may  also  employ  discission  simply  as  a  preliminary  operation  to  make 
the  lens  fit  for  extraction.  For  this  purpose  we  make  the  discission  quite 
free,  so  as  to  get  a  rapid  opacification  and  swelling  of  the  lens.  As  soon 
as  this  has  advanced  to  a  certain  point — which  is  the  case  some  days  or 
weeks  after  the  discission — the  softened  and  disintegrated  lens  is  re- 
moved by  a  linear  extraction. 


-^ 


^a^ 


«a>^'    -■■-  -^  — -----  -^^.. 


[FiQ.  410. — Instruments  for  Paracentesis  and  Discission. 

a,  broad  needle  for  paracentesis.  6,  Bowman's  stop  needle,  c,  Desmarre's  broad  paracentesis 
needle,  d.  Beer's  cataract  needle,  e,  couchingneedle.  /,  Knapp's  knife-needle.  Other  instruments 
required  are  a  speculum  and  fixing  forceps  (see  Fig.  397)  and  for  dividing  some  membranous  cataracts, 
De  Wecker'8  sensors  (Fig.  406,  h).—D.J 

The  main  advantage  of  discission  consists  in  the  freedom  from  dan- 
ger of  the  operation  itself  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  after  treatment. 
Since  the  small  puncture  in  the  cornea  closes  again  directly,  the  patient 
is  not  compelled  to  keep  to  his  bed  after  the  operation  and  the  bandage 
may  be  dispensed  with  after  one  day.  If  the  course  is  favorable,  no 
further  treatment  is  required  than  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  with  atro- 
pine until  the  resorption  of  the  lens  is  complete.  Discission,  therefore, 
is  the  only  cataract  operation  which  can  be  employed  with  very  small 
children  who  do  not  keep  quiet  after  the  operation. 

During  the  after  treatment  various  accidents  may  occur  necessitat- 
ing interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  These  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  fact  that  the  process  of  swelling  takes  place  with  too 
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great  violence;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  fact  that  the  swelling 
and  absorption  of  the  lens  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  violent  swelling  of  the  lens  may  be  caused  by  too  extensive  a 
splitting  of  the  capsule,  owing  to  which  the  lens  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  aqueous  over  an  excessively  large  area.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  exists  in  the  lens  a  peculiar  tendency  to  swell,  which  makes  itself 
apparent  even  with  small  incisions  of  the  capsule.  The  results  of  a  rapid 
swelling  of  the  lens  may  be  either  increase  of  tension  or  irido-cyclitis. 
The  former  manifests  itself  by  the  dull  appearance  of  the  cornea,  by  an 
increase  of  tension  perceptible  to  palpation,  and  often  by  the  occurrence 
of  pain;  and  these  symptoms,  if  they  were  allowed  to  persist,  would  lead 
to  amaurosis  due  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  iritis  is  caused 
either  by  the  mechanical  injury  (pressure)  or  the  chemical  irritation 
which  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  produce  in  the  iris.  Both 
increase  of  tension  and  iritis  are  particularly  to  be  apprehended  in 
elderly  persons,  because  these  stand  swelling  of  the  lens  worse  than 
others  do.  To  avoid  these  accidents  the  pupil  must  be  kept  well  dilated 
with  atropine,  so  that  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  iris  as  little  as  possible.  Excessive  swelling  is 
most  effectively  combated  by  iced  compresses,  which,  moreover,  have 
an  antiphlogistic  action.  The  best  remedy  against  the  consequences  of 
excessive  swelling  of  the  lens  is  the  removal  of  the  swelling  masses  by 
extraction.  If  we  had  intended  at  the  start  to  have  an  extraction  suc- 
ceed the  discission,  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  lens  is  rather  what 
we  should  desire.  But  if  we  wish  to  get  along  with  a  discission  alone, 
we  must  make  the  discission  itself  quite  limited  so  as  not  to  be  com- 
pelled by  excessive  swelling  of  the  lens  to  perform  an  extraction 
afterward. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  cases  just  mentioned,  there  are  others  in 
which  from  the  outset  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption  of  the 
lens  take  place  to  an  insufficient  degree.  In  this  event  we  are  often  deal- 
ing with  the  kind  of  lenses  which  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  aged 
persons,  and  which  can  swell  but  little.  In  other  cases  everything  goes 
well  at  first,  but  after  a  part  of  the  lens  has  been  absorbed  the  swelling 
and  resorption  come  to  a  standstill.  The  cause  of  this  commonly  lies 
in  a  union  of  the  capsular  wound,  which  takes  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  aqueous  no  longer  comes  into  contact  with  the  lens  fibers.  In 
either  case  the  indication  is  to  repeat  the  discission,  in  doing  which  one 
may  proceed  more  boldly  than  in  the  first  operation  and  make  an  exten- 
sive opening  in  the  capsule. 

Discission  is  contraindicaied — 1.  In  elderly  persons  whose  lenses 
already  have  a  nucleus,  and  whose  eyes,  moreover,  do  not  bear  well  the 
swelling  of  the  lens.  2.  In  subluxation  of  the  lens,  a  condition  which 
is  recognized  by  the  tremulousness  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  discission 
is  impracticable  on  technical  grounds,  since  the  lens  being  insufficiently 
fixed  in  its  place  would  recede  before  thft  discission  needle.     3.  When 
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there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  as  in  this 
case  the  discission  needle  would  cause  luxation  of  the  lens  before  it  could 
tear  through  the  capsule.  4.  In  the  presence  of  posterior  synechiae, 
which  render  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  impossible.  In  such 
a  case  an  iridectomy  would  have  to  precede  the  discission. 


(6)  Discission  of  Membranous  Caiaracts  (DUaceration). 

160.  The  discission  of  membranous  cataracts  is  not  made  with  the 
view  of  effecting  their  resorption,  since  shrunken  cataracts  no  longer 
contain  much  or  any  matter  capable  of  being  absorbed.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  object  is  to  make  a  free  opening 
in  the  cataractous  membrane  by  tearing  it 
apart,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  better  be 
called  dilaceratio  cataractse.  [The  name  is 
not  applicable  to  the  operation  with  the 
knife-needle,  which  is  a  cutting  not  a  tear- 
ing.— D.]  The  operation  may  be  performed 
either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the 
sclera.    [See  also  page  886.] 

In  the  operation  through  the  cornea  (kera- 
tonyxis)  the  puncture  is  made  in  the  center  of 
the  outer  and  lower  quadrant  of  the  cornea, 
as  in  the  discission  of  a  soft  cataract.  The 
needle  is  then  pushed  forward  and  plunged 
through  the  cataract,  and  then  the  attempt 
is  made  by  means  of  sweeping  movements  to 
tear  the  cataract  in  all  directions,  so  that  as 
large  a  gap  as  possible  may  be  formed  in  it. 

In  the  operation  through  the  sclera  (sclero- 
nyxis')  the  needle  is  plunged  in  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  sclera,  6  mm.  behind  the 
external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  somewhat 
below  the  horizontal  meridian,  and  is  then 
pushed  forward  so  that  its  point  passes  through 
the  cataractous  membrane  into  the  anterior 
chamber  close  to  the  external  margin  of  the 
pupil.  Then  the  attempt  is  made  to  tear  the 
cataract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by 
means  of  sweeping  movements  in  which  the 
point  of  the  needle  travels  from  before  backward.  The  difference 
between  discission  through  the  cornea  and  that  through  the  sclera  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  able,  by  the  latter  method,  to  bring  a  much  greater 
force  to  bear  upon  the  cataract  with  the  needle  and  even  depress 
it  into  the  vitreous. 


IFio.  411. — Incision  with  the 
Knife-needle  in  Soft  Pri- 
iiabt  and  in  secondary  cata- 
RACT. (After  Knapp  in  Noiris 
and  Oliver.) 

The  knife-needle  is  entered  3 
mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea in  the  horizontal  meridian. 
The  needle  is  advanced  to  about 
2  mm.  beyond  the  anterior  pole  of 
the  lens,  thrust  through  the  lens 
capsule  and  (if  the  lens  is  present) 
through  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  lens,  and  drawn  back  so  as  to 
make  a  horisontal  incision,  a  fr.  4  to 
5  mm.  long.  Then  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  raised  toward  the  cornea, 
and  pushed  upward  in  front  of 
the  capsule  to  the  point,  c  from  2 
to  2.5  mm.  above  the  horisontal  in- 
cision. Here  the  capsule  is  tran»- 
fixed  and  is  divided  by  a  down- 
ward sweep  as  far  as  the  horisonal 
incision.  The  same  manoeuvre  is 
done  on  the  lower  half  of  the  cap- 
sule from  d,  below  upward,  so  that 
the  three  cuts  make  a  crucial  open- 
ing with  arms  4  or  5  mm.  long. 
Wnen  the  operation  is  done  as  a 
preliminary  .to  extraction,  the  in- 
cision may  be  longer  and  deeper, 
and  in  membranous  cataracts  will 
be  varied  in  sise  and  situation  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case.— D.] 


•  [From  sclera  and  kvttcii',  to  prick]. 
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Discission  is  adapted  for  all  membranous  cataracts,  provided  they 
are  not  too  thick,  and  that  there  are  no  extensive  adhesions  of  the  cat- 
aract to  the  iris.  Discission  is  frequently  done  as  a  secondary  opera- 
tion after  the  extraction  of  cataract,  to  remove  a  secondary  cataract. 

Scleronyxis  is  adapted  only  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  por- 
tions of  the  lens  left  which  are  able  to  swell  up.  In  soft,  non-shrunken  cataracts,  which 
it  is  designed  to  subject  to  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption,  one  should  not 
make  discission  through  the  sclera,  for  in  that  case,  in  order  to  split  the  anterior  cap- 
sule, we  would  have  to  pass  the  needle  through  the  entire  lens  and  break  the  latter 
all  to  pieces — a  procedure  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  might  easily  luxate  the 
whole  lens  in  doing  it,  would  give  rise  to  excessive  and  violent  swelling. 

Dilaceration  of  a  membranous  cataract  is  an  operation  productive  of  but  little 
disturbance  as  long  as  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the  cataract  and  the  iris.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  undue  traction  being  made  upon  the  iris,  with  con- 
sequent irido-cyclitis.  Simple  discission  should  be  made  only  when  the  cataractous 
membrane  is  thin  enough  to  be  torn  apart  without  being  pulled  upon.  In  the  case 
of  rather  thicker  membranes  the  operation  can  be  done  according  to  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Bowman.  In  this  two  needles  are  passed  through  the  cornea  at  the  same 
time,  one  near  the  inner,  the  other  close  to  the  outer  corneal  margin.  Then  the  points 
of  the  needles  are  plunged  into  the  center  of  the  membrane  and  drawn  apart  by  sweep- 
ing movements.  Thus  the  membrane  is  torn  in  such  a  way  that  the  part  pulled  upon 
lies  between  the  two  needle-points — i.  e.,  in  the  center  of  the  cataract — ^while  the  iris 
remains  free  from  traction  of  any  kind.  Another  method  of  avoiding  making  traction 
in  the  operation  consists  not  in  tearing  the  membrane  with  a  needle,  but  in  dividing 
it  with  a  sharp  Graefe  knife  [or  Knapp's  knife-needle  or  DeWecker's  scissors]  introduced 
through  the  cornea  [see  Fig.  411].  Sometimes  there  is  an  indication  for  carrying  the 
section  on  into  the  iris,  so.  that  the  capsulotomy  is  combined  with  an  iridotomy. 

V.  ExTRACTio  Cataracts. 

161.  The  object  of  cataract  extraction  is  to  remove  the  lens  from  the 
eye  immediately,  and  as  completely  as  possible.  It  consists  essentially 
of  three  steps:  1.  The  making  of  a  section  whose  dimensions  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  cataract.  This  section 
may  lie  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  2.  Opening  of  the  anterior  capsule 
in  order  to  allow  the  lens  to  escape  from  it.  3.  Expulsion  (delivery) 
of  the  lens  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  eye.  In  many  cases  a  fourth 
step  is  added  to  the  operation — namely,  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
iris.  This  iridectomy  is  regularly  performed  directly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  section.     The  most  usual  methods  of  extraction  are: 

(a)  Linear  Extraction. 

Linear  extraction  is  so  called  because  the  section  is  at  least  approxi- 
mately linear  (see  page  875).  Linear  extraction,  like  discission,  is  per- 
formed both  in  soft  and  in  membranous  cataracts,  and  consequently  is 
done  in  two  different  ways,  which  are  modifications  of  each  other: 

1.  In  operating  upon  a  $oft  cataract  the  lance  knife  is  introduced 
at  the  limbus  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  during  which  manoeuvre 
the  blade  must  be  held  parallel  to  the  corneal  margin.  The  lance  is 
then  pushed  forward  until  the  wound  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea 
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has  a  length  of  4  to  7  mm.  (S  S\  Fig.  413).  Then  the  lens  capsule 
must  be  very  thoroughly  torn  up  in  the  area  of  the  pupil,  which  has 
been  previously  dilated  by  means  of  atropine.  For  opening  the  capsule 
we  may  use  either  a  discission  needle,  a  sharp  hook  (Fig.  412,  d)  or  a 


(Fio.  412. — ^In8TBUMSNT8  fob  Catabact  EXTSACnON. 

a,  Qraefe's  cataract  knife  Oinear  knife).  Used  also  in  paracentesis,  iridectomy,  and  iridotomy. 
(Pages  887,  888,  889,  890,  894,  and  899.)  6,  cystitome  and  Daviel's  scoop.  (Pajjes  882,  887.  907,  916, 
and  916.)  c,  Knapp's  cystitome  (right  and  left),  used  in  cataract  extraction  without  iridectomy,  d. 
Tprrel's  sharp  hook  for  tearing  the  caiMuie.  «,  capsule  forceps.  /,  wire  loop,  p,  spatula  to  reduce  the 
ins  and  stroke  it  out  smooth.  Other  instruments  rec^uired  are  a  speculum  and  fixmg  forceps  (see  Fig. 
397)  and  if  the  cataract  is  done  with  iridectomy,  an  indeotomy  forceps  and  scissors  (see  Fig.  406.) — D.] 

capsule  forceps  (Fig.  412  e).  After  this  the  lens  masses  are  discharged 
by  making  pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  through  the  upper  lid 
and  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  peripheral  lip  of  the  wound  with 
a  DavieFs  scoop.  By  this  means  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  sub- 
jected to  quite  a  great  pressure,  and  the  wound  is  made  to  gape  open. 
This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  all  parts  of  the  lens  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  eye. 
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If  linear  extraction  is  done  to  remove  a  lens  that  has  been  swollen 
up  by  a  preliminary  discission,  the  opening  of  the  capsule  is  omitted, 
since  the  capsule  has  already  been  torn  open  by  the  discission. 

2.  When  a  membranous  cataract  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  section 
is  made  in  the  same  way.  Then  a  sharp  hook  or 
a  forceps  is  introduced  through  the  section,  and 
with  these  instruments  the  cataractous  membrane 
is  grasped  and  drawn  out  through  the  woimd. 

The  advantages  of  linear  extraction  consist 
in  the  fact  that  the  section  is  short  and  passes 

_  ^ through  the  cornea  obliquely,  for  which  reason  it 

^  closes  readily,  does  not  necessitate  an  iridectomy, 

^^woN^'~Mi^fiLi^"']L^'  *°^  ^^^^  ^^^  require  any  very  strict  after  treat- 
Pupu  diuted  with  atropine.  D^ent.  But  owiug  to  this  Very  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion is  so  short,  this  method  is  adapted  only  to 
membranous  or  to  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  to  those  that  have  no  hard 
nucleus,  since  the  latter  could  be  removed  through  such  a  woimd  only 
with  diflSculty,  or  could  not  be  removed  at  all. 

(6)  Flap  Extraction, 

162.  This  operation  produces  in  the  margin  of  the  cornea  a  curved 
section  of  an  extent  requisite  for  the  removal  of  large,  hard  cataracts. 
The  operation  consists  of  four  steps: 

First  step:  Performance  of  the  section.  This  is  done  with  the  Graefe 
linear  knife,  which  is  introduced  in  the  limbus  at  S  (Fig.  414),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cutting  edge  looks  upward.  Then  the  knife  is  passed  through 
the  anterior  chamber  to  the  point  of  counter-puncture,  S^  The  counter- 
puncture  should  lie  exactly  opposite  the  site  of  the  puncture,  the  two 
being,  at  such  a  level  that  the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  the  cornea  is 
separated  by  the  section  so  as  to  form  a  flap.  After  the  transfixion  has 
been  made,  the  section  is  completed  by  sawing  cuts,  so  that  through  its 
whole  extent  it  divides  the  sclera  just  behind  the  limbus.  As  soon  as  the 
knife  has  cut  through  the  sclera,  it  lies  behind  the  conjunctiva,  by 
cutting  which  a  conjunctival  flap  is  formed  about  2  mm.  broad.  In 
doing  this  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  knife  rapidly  upward  so  as  to 
divide  the  conjunctiva  quickly.  Otherwise,  since  the  conjunctiva  is 
extensible  and  hence  not  easy  to  divide,  the  knife  would  strip  it  up 
from  the  sclera  a  long  way  back,  and  the  conjunctival  flap  would 
become  too  broad. 

Second  step:  Iridectomy,  After  the  conjunctival  flap  has  been 
turned  down  upon  the  cornea,  so  that  the  wound  may  be  exposed  to 
view,  the  latter  is  entered  with  the  iris  forceps,  the  iris  is  grasped  close 
to  the  pupillary  margin,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  scissors. 

Third  step:  Opening  of  the  capsule.  This  is  performed  with  the 
capsule-forceps,  the  delicate  teeth  of  which  are  directed  backward  (Fig. 
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412,  e).  The  forceps,  closed,  is  introduced  and  passed  on  in  the  anterior 
chamber  until  the  center  of  the  pupil  has  been  reached.  Here  the  for- 
ceps is  allowed  to  open,  and  by  the  exertion  of  hght  pressure  the  cap- 
sule is  grasped  over  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  and  is  drawn  out  of 
the  wound. 

Fourth  step:  Expulsion  of  the  lens.  The  DaviePs  scoop  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  wound  against  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea,  and 
light  pressure  is  exerted  with  it  upon  the  latter  upward  and  backward. 
Instead  of  the  scoop,  we  may  use  the  finger,  pressing  with  this  through 
the  lower  lid  upon  the  region  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  The 
pressure  must  be  stopped  the  instant  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  lens 
has  passed  through  the  wound. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  the  "toUet'*  of  the  eye  is  next  in 
order.  The  portions  of  the  cataract  which  are  still  left  in  the  eye,  and 
also  any  extravasated  blood,  are  removed  by  stroking  with  the  lower 
lid,*  the  iris  is  replaced  from  the  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber  by 
the  introduction  of  the  spatula,  until  the  pillars  of  the  coloboma  have 
the  proper  position  (see  page  875),  then  the  conjimctival  flap  is  stroked 
out  smooth,  and  the  eye  is  bandaged. 

Of  the  four  steps  of  the  operation  the  second  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  operation  done  withovt  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  case  the  iris  must 
be  carefully  replaced  after  the  operation  is  finished,  and  then  eserine* 
must  be  instilled  in  order  to  prevent  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  any 
subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris  (Fig.  415).  A  position  midway  between 
the  operation  with  and  without  iridectomy  is  the  modification  proposed 
by  Pfliiger  and  Hess.  This  consists  in  exsecting,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
lens  has  been  effected,  a  very  small  bit  of  that  part  of  the  periphery  of 
the  iris  which  lies  directly  beneath  the  woimd.  The  small  hole  thus  made 
is  concealed  by  the  limbus  and  by  the  upper  lid,  so  that  the  cosmetic 
and  optical  effect  of  the  operations  is  hke  that  of  an  operation  without 
iridectomy,  while  yet  the  danger  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris  is 
rendered  very  much  less  (see  page  884).  [This  buttonhole  iridec- 
tomy was  devised  by  Chandler,  who  calls  the  operation  when  so  made 
"modified  simple  extraction."  Chandler  points  out  that  the  re- 
tained cortical  lens  matter  can  be  expelled  through  the  hole  thus 
made. — D.] 

The  indication  for  the  performance  of  flap  extraction  is  furnished 
by  all  cataracts  which  have  a  hard  nucleus,  and  hence  are  not  adapted 
either  for  discission  or  for  linear  extraction.  The  section  is  made  upward, 
8o  that  in  case  iridectomy  is  performed  the  coloboma,  too,  may  be  situ- 
ated above  and  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  The  section  performed  as 
above  described  is  long  enough  for  the  largest-sized  cataracts.  If  we 
have  a  cataract  to  operate  upon  whose  nucleus  is  probably  small,  we  may 
make  a  section  of  correspondingly  smaller  size. 


*  {Or  with  a  spatula, — D.]  '[This  ia  omitted  by  maay  operators. — D.J 
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With  regard  to  the  vxiy  of  making  the  section ^  different  operators 
differ,  some  making  it  in  the  transparent  cornea  (Fig.  415),  in  which 
case  no  conjunctival  flap  is  formed,  while  others  carry  the  section  through 
the  marginal  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  covered  by  the  limbus,  or  even 
through  the  adjoining  sclera  (Fig.  414),  so  that  after  making  the  division 
they  bring  the  knife  up  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  form  a  flap  out  of  it. 
This  conjunctival  flap  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  very  quickly 
agglutinated  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  so  closes  the  wound  externally 
even  when  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea  or  sclera  have  not 
yet  united.     It  thus  protects  the  wound  from  subsequent  infection. 

Opinions  differ  not  only  with  regard  to  the  way  of  making  the 
section,  but  also  as  to  whether  the  extraction  should  be  made  tmih  or 
without  iridectomy.  The  omission  of  iridectomy  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  patient's  pupil  round  and  mobile,  but  it  also  entails  many 
disadvantages,  which  limit  the  number  of  cases  in  which  extraction 
without  iridectomy  is  indicated.  Thus:  1.  The  delivery  of  the  lens 
is  more  difficult  without  iridectomy,  because  the  lens  has  to  be  expelled 
through  the  narrow  pupil,  and  to  accomplish  this  pretty  strong  pressure 
is  required.  Hence,  this  method  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  a 
very  easy  delivery  of  the  lens  is  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
tremulousness  of  the  lens  in  which  any  kind  of  strong  pressure  would 
produce  rupture  of  the  zonula  and  hyaloid  membrane,  and  consequently 
prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  2.  When  the  pupil  is  narrow  the  removal  of 
cataractous  remnants  is  difficult,  for  which  reason  the  operation  with 
iridectomy  is  preferable  for  unripe  cataracts.  3.  Extraction  without 
iridectomy  is  not  adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  complicated 
cataract  connected  with  the  iris  by  synechiae.  4.  In  spite  of  the  use  of 
eserine,  prolapse  of  the  iris  may  take  place  in  the  days  following  the 
operation.  In  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  secondary  excision  of 
the  prolapsed  iris.  Accordingly,  extraction  without  iridectomy  is  not 
adapted  to  cases  which  show  a  great  tendency  toward  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  nor  to  those  in  which  we  can  not  count  upon  the  patient's  remain- 
ing quiet  after  the  operation.  It  may  also  happen  that  an  operator 
may,  after  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  have  decided  upon 
an  extraction  without  iridectomy,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion may  find  himself  compelled  to  excise  the  iris.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  when  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  is  so  unyielding  (as  it 
often  is  in  old  people)  that  it  does  not  allow  the  cataract  to  pass  through 
the  pupil,  and  the  latter  has  to  be  widened  by  an  iridectomy  before 
the  passage  can  take  place.  In  other  cases  the  delivery  of  the  lens 
goes  on  well,  but  the  iris  shows  a  tendency,  in  spite  of  careful  reposi- 
tion, to  fall  again  into  the  wound.  In  this  event  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off 
at  once  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris.  We 
may  therefore  say:  Flap  extraction  without  iridectomy  gives  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  most  perfect  result,  but  is  not  adapted  to 
all  cases,  and  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  done  at  all;  moreover,  o\\ing 
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FiQ.  414. — Flap  Extraction  with  Iridectomy.     Magnified  2X1. 
centric  with  the  iimbus.     ai  a,  edgea  of  the  sphincter. 


S  Sit  scleral  section,  cod- 


Fig.  415. — Flap  Extraction  Without  Iridectomt..  Magnified  2X1.  S  Si.  corneal  section, 
which  everywhere  lies  in  the  limbua.  The  pupil  is  greatly  contracted  hy  means  of  eserine.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  marked  miosis,  the  pupil  is  not.  perfectly  circular,  but  somewhat  irregular,  and 
the  fringe  of  pigment  lining  it  has  become  broader. 
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to  the  danger  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  it  does  not  attain  to 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  that  belongs  to  flap  extraction 
with  iridectomy. 

Accidents  Occurring:  in  tlie  Operation  for  Cataract. — The  ex- 
traction may  be  made  difficult  or  fail  altogether,  owing  to  accidents  of 
various  nature.  Many  of  these  are  the  fault  of  the  operator.  If  the 
section  proves  to  be  too  short,  or  if  the  capsule  is  insufficiently  opened, 
the  delivery  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the  section 
must  be  enlarged,*  or  the  capsule  must  be  again  ruptured,  and  this  time 
more  thoroughly.  If  the  operator  exerts  too  strong  a  pressure  with  his 
instruments  upon  the  eyeball  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  iris  or  lens,  the 
zonula  ruptures  and  the  vitreous  gushes  out.  The  greater  the  operator's 
skill  grows  with  practice,  the  less  frequently  do  these  imlucky  accidents 
happen  to  him.  But  there  are  other  accidents  which  are  caused  by  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  that  is  operated  upon,  and  in  that  case  it 
generally  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  prevent  them.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  accidents  is  prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  This  takes 
place  when  the  zonula  ruptures.  Such  rupture  not  infrequently  happens, 
because  the  patient  screws  his  lids  tightly  together  and  thus  presses  upon 
the  eyeball.  It  also  occurs  when  the  zonula  was  defective  before  the 
operation,  and  hence  especially  in  hypermature  and  in  complicated 
cataract.  The  significance  of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  for  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  operation  differs  according  as  it  takes  place  before  or  after 
the  delivery  of  the  lens.  In  the  former  case  the  lens  can  not  be  evacuated 
in  the  usual  manner  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  eye;  for  then  the 
larger  part  of  the  vitreous  would  escape  before  the  lens  itself  came  away. 
Hence,  the  lens  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  instruments — i.  e., 
extracted  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  this  purpose  the  proper 
instruments  are  Weber's  loop  (Fig.  412,  /)  or  Reisinger's  double  hook, 
which  are  introduced  behind  the  lens  and  lift  it  out  by  force  of  traction. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  when  it  takes 
place  after  delivery  of  the  lens.  The  most  serious  harm  that  prolapse 
then  does  is  that  it  hinders  the  accurate  replacement  of  the  iris,  and 
also  that  the  prolapsed  vitreous  lies  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  and 
prevents  their  accurate  coaptation.  The  vitreous  may  also  give  rise  to 
suppuration  of  the  woimd,  since  it  is  very  apt  to  become  infected. 

[If  the  vitreous  escapes  in  any  quantity,  there  will  be  more  or  less 
collapse  of  the  eyeball.  This  may  be  remedied  by  injecting  warm  sterile 
salt  solution  into  the  anterior  chamber  (see  page  884). — D.] 

A  rare  but  impleasant  accident  is  that  in  which  the  lens,  before 
being  delivered,  becomes  luxated,  and  disappears  into  the  vitreous  from 
which  ordinarily  it  can  not  be  extracted. 

163.  Result  of  tlie  Cataract  Extraction. — An  eye  whose  lens 
has  been  removed  is  aphakic.    It  presents  the  following  appearance  when 

*[Thi"  i"  <ione  with  slender    but  strong  and  sharp  blunt-pointed  scissors  (Stevens'  tenotomy 
scissors. — D.] 
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the  operation  and  the  healing  of  the  wound  have  pursued  a  normal 
course:  The  cicatrix  left  by  the  operation,  if  situated  in  the  cornea, 
appears  as  a  narrow  gray  line;  if  the  section  has 
been  made  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  sclera,  the  result- 
ing cicatrix  becomes  later  on  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  abnormally  deep,  the  iris  is 
tremulous  and,  when  the  operation  has  been  done 
with  iridectomy,  presents  a  coloboma  above.  The 
pupil  is  of  a  pure  black,  but  on  lateral  illumination 
presents  to  view  a  membrane  of  silky  luster,  which 
not  infrequently  is  thrown  into  folds.  This  is  the 
lens  capsule  which  was  left  in  the  eye  when  the 
lens  was  removed.  It  is,  however,  only  the  pos- 
terior capsule  of  the  lens  (ft.  Fig.  416)  that  is  intact 
throughout.  The  anterior  capsule  (v  Vi),  where  it 
occupies  the  area  of  the  pupil,  is  lacerated  and  in 
part  deficient;  the  remains  of  it  are  applied  directly 
to  the  posterior  capsule.  Since  both  capsules  are 
transparent,  the  pupil  appears  round  and  black. 
Behind  the  iris  the  anterior  capsule,  where  it  was 
protected  from  the  instriunent  used  for  making  the 
opening,  is  preserved  intact,  and  in  conjunct'on 
with  the  posterior  capsule  incloses  remains  of  the 
lens,  which  correspond  to  what  was  once  the  equa- 
tor of  the  latter  (Fig.  416,  k).  As  the  anterior  and 
posterior  capsules  become  agglutinated  together  in 
the  pupillary  area,  these  remains  of  the  lens  are 
shut  off  from  the  aqueous,  and  can  not  therefore 
be  absorbed;  in  fact,  they  usually  increase  in  amount, 
owing  to  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  capsule. 
They  then  form  an  annular  swelling  lying  behind 
the  iris  (Soemmering's  crystalline  swelling).  The 
lumen  of  the  ring,  which  corresponds  to  the  pupil, 
is  closed  by  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  consist- 
ing of  the  two  apposed  layers  of  the  capsule.  As 
the  opaque  and  swollen  mass  behind  the  iris  is  com- 
pletely concealed,  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  vision. 
If  the  operation  has  been  made  with  an  iridectomy, 
the  mass  is  wanting  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  coloboma, 
because  the  anterior  capsule  was  opened  there 
likewise. 

Without  glasses  the  sight  of  persons  who  have 
been  operated  upon  for  cataract  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  about 
alone  or  to  do  very  coarse  work.  Distinct  vision  is  possible  only  with  the 
aid  of  convex  glasses,  since  by  the  removal  of  the  lens  the  refractive  power 
of  the  eye  has  become  too  small,  and  hence  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 


Fia.  416. — Cross  Section 

THBOUQH  THE  AnTKKIOR 

Segment  op   an  Eye, 

UPON  WBICH  AN  EX- 
TRACTION HAS  BEEN 
PERFORMED    BT    MeAXS 

OF  A  Flap  Section. 
Magnified  4X1. 

The  section,  9,  which 
was  made  upward  lies  by 
its  inner  portion  in  the 
cornea,  by  its  outer  por- 
tion in  the  sclera;  the 
latter  is  covered  by  the 
conjunctival  flan,  b.  At  a 
point  corresponding  to  the 
section  the  iris  is  wanting, 
except  for  a  short  stump. 
The  anterior  capsule  pre- 
sents a  large  aperture,  the 
edges  of  which  (r  n)  are 
curled  over,  while  the  pos- 
terior capsule,  h,  although 
slightly  wrinkled,  is  unrup- 
tured. In  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye  behind  the  iris 
the  remains  of  the  lens, 
which  are  inclosed  in  the 
folds  of  the  capsule,  form 
Soemmering's  crystalline 
swelling,  k,  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  parts  above  that 
correspond  to  the  colo- 
boma. 
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metropia.  If  the  eye  was  emmetropic  before  the  operation,  the  hyper- 
metropia  afterward  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  10  to  12  D.  It  is 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  an  error  of  refraction  abeady  existed  before- 
hand. If  a  hypermetropia  was  present  previously,  it  is  added  to  that 
which  is  acquired  by  the  operation,  and  makes  it  proportionately  greater. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  was  myopic  before  the  operation,  the  sub- 
sequent hypermetropia  is  so  much  the  less;  extremely  myopic  eyes  may 
actually  become  emmetropic  after  a  cataract  operation,  or  even  remain 
a  little  myopic.^  The  aphakic  eye,  moreover,  is  destitute  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  eye  is  incapable  of  altering  its  refractive  state.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows that  by  a  single  glass  the  latter  is  corrected  for  a  single  distance  only. 
Accordingly,  an  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  needs  at 
least  two  glasses — one  for  distance,  and  the  other  ior  near.  [Owing  to 
the  alteration  in  the  corneal  curvature  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  operation  scar,  usually  a  considerable  amount  (from  1  to  4  D) 
of  inverse  astigmatism  is  produced  by  the  cataract  operation.  This 
usually  diminishes  during  the  first  few  months,  so  that  the  ultimate 
correction  by  glasses  may  be  materially  different  from  the  immediate 
correction. — D.] 


It  often  happens,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  well 
performed,  that  the  result  of  the  operation  is  impaired  by  the  retention 
of  portions  of  the  cataract.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  opera- 
tion is  done  on  immature  cataracts,  but  by  no  means  fails  to  occur  also 
in  those  that  are  mature  and  hypermature.  If  the  anterior  capsule  is 
thoroughly  opened,  the  portions  of  lens  left  behind  (if  they  were  not 
already  opaque  previously)  grow  opaque,  swell  up,  and  become  absorbed. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  pure  black  pupil  is  ultimately  obtained.  But 
if  the  layers  of  the  capsule  become  agglutinated  early  and  shut  oflf  the 
remains  of  lens  substance  from  the  aqueous,  these  remains  are  not  ab- 
sorbed but  persist  as  a  white  membranous  opacity.  This  is  called  after- 
cataract  (cataracta  secundaria).  If  this  is  present  in  pnly  one  part  of 
the  pupil  while  another  part  of  it  is  quite  clear,  the  sight  may  be  perfect. 
But  if  the  whole  pupil  is  filled  by  the  secondary  cataract,  the  sight  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  opacity.  It  may  also 
happen  that  the  after-cataract  does  not  develop  until  later  on;  the 
epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  which  has  been  left  behind  prolifer- 
ating and  inducing  a  secondary  thickening  and  opacity  in  the  latter. 
Similarly  the  capsule,  even  without  becoming  opaque,  may  induce  dim- 
inution in  sight,  if  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  more  and  more 
wrinkled  and  thus  causes  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

7  [If  the  eye  wm  myopic  before  the  extraction,  the  amount  of  residual  hypermetropia  depends 
upon  whether  the  myopia  was  all  axial  or  was  also  partly  due  to  increased  curvature  of  the  cornea.  In 
the  former  case,  if  H  aenotes  the  residual  hypermetropia  in  dioptries  and  M  the  pre-existing  myopia, 

then,  generaUy  speaking,  H  =  11 — ^.      If  M  is  over  22  D,  then  H  becomes  negative,  i.  e.,  repreeenta 

2 
0O  many  dioptries  of  residual  myopia. — D.J 
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After-cataract,  when  it  interferes  with  sight,  requires  a  secondary 
operation — namely,  discission,  or  linear  extraction.  The  secondary 
operation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  eye  ceases  to  show  any 
trace  of  irritation,  and  in  no  case  sooner  than  two  weeks  after  the  cataract 
extraction. 

The  result  of  a  cataract  operation  may  furthermore  be  impaired  by 
inflammation  (see  page  880).  If  suppuration  of  the  wound  sets  in,  the 
eye  is  almost  always  lost.  If  irido-cyclitis  develops,  the  secondary  cat- 
aract is  united  by  the  exudate  which  is  formed,  to  the  iris  and  even  to 
the  ciliary  processes  (cataracta  secundaria  accreta).  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  light  perception  whether  the  sight  in  such  a  case 
can  be  restored  or  not  by  a  secondary  operation  (iridectomy  or  iridotomy). 

Historical. — ^In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  various 
ways  open  to  us  for  removing  cataract.  We  may  either  subject  it  to  resorption  by 
means  of  discission,  we  may  tear  a  hole  in  it  by  dilaceration,  or  we  may  remove  it 
altogether  from  the  eye.  But  not  even  by  this  list  are  all  the  methods  of  restoring  the 
sight  of  an  eye  blind  with  cataract  exhausted.  We  might  also,  .instead  of  removing 
the  opaque  lens,  push  it  away  from  its  place  behind  the  pupil  so  that  the  latter  becomes 
free  again.  This  artificial  luxation  is  not  only  practicable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  been  practiced  for  a  thousand  years;  it  is  the  oldest  method  of  operating  for 
cataract.  This  method,  called  depression  of  cataract^  (depressio  cataractss),  was  made 
in  the  following  way:  A  needle  was  passed  into  the  sclera  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  and  about  4  mm.  behind  it,  and  it  was  pushed  forward  imtil  at 
length  it  lay  against  the  upper  border  of  the  lens.  Then  the  point  of  the  needle  was 
lowered  by  a  sweeping  movement,  and  the  lens  was  thus  depressed  into  the  vitreous. 
The  moment  this  was  done  the  pupil  became  black  and  the  patient  regained  his  sight. 
This  was  the  only  method  of  operating  upon  cataract  practiced  in  ancient  times  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  As  time  went  on  it  was  modified  in  various  ways.  The 
last  and  most  important  modification  consisted  in  turning  the  lens  over  instead  of 
depressing  it.  The  needle  in  this  case  was  passed  by  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  with  it  pressure  was  made  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  latter  was  thus  turned  over  in  such  a  way  that  its  anterior 
surface  looked  upward,  its  posterior  surface  downward.  This  procedure  was  called 
reclinatio  caiarcictcB. 

The  operation  above  mentioned,  or  ''cataract  pricking,''  was,  as  a  rule,  practised 
by  special  physicians.  In  the  Middle  Ages  these  went  from  one  annual  fair  to  another, 
and  there  operated  upon  those  who  were  blind  with  cataract.  When  the  operation 
had  been  successfully  performed  and  the  honorarium  had  been  paid,  the  ''cataract 
pricker"  traveled  to  another  place.  He  did  not  see  his  patient  again  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  did  not,  for  the  later  consequences  of 
the  operation  were  as  melancholy  as  the  immediate  result  was  brilliant.  For  the  eyes 
very  often  were  destroyed  either  by  inflammation  or  by  increase  of  tension.  The  in- 
flammation probably  was  caused  as  a  rule  by  infection  with  the  cataract  needle  and 
not  infrequently  was  transmitted  to  the  other  eye  in  the  form  of  a  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia. At  present  inflammation  might  generally  be  avoided  by  operating  asepti- 
cally,  but  we  have  no  means  of  combating  the  other  deleterious  consequences  of  depres- 
sion or  reclination,  and  particularly  the  increase  of  tension  that  so  frequently  occurs 
when  the  lens  is  luxated.  Hence  the  repeated  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  take 
up  reclination  in  recent  times  have  always  been  abandoned  again.  [The  operation  is  still 
much  practised  by  native  physicians  in  India. — D.] 

It  sometimes  happened  after  depression  or  reclination  that  the  lens  failed  to  re- 
main in  its  place  in  the  vitreous,  particularly  when  the  latter  was  liquefied.    In  such 

*  [Also  couching  or  displacement  of  cataract. — D.] 
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cases  either  immediately  after  operation  or  later,  in  some  cases  not  till  years  afterward, 
it  rises  and  places  itself  in  its  old  position  behind  the  pupil;  it  may  even  pass  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Such  cases  of  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  performance  of  extraction  of  cataract. 
This  method  of  operating,  if  we  are  to  beheve  some  authors,  was  perhaps  practiced 
now  and  then  even  in  ancient  times,  but  at  any  rate  it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  fallen 
completely  into  oblivion.  The  first  information  that  we  have  in  regard  to  it  we  get 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  lens  was 
removed  from  the  anterior  chamber  into  which  it  had  got  after  the  operation  of  de- 
pression. The  Frenchman  Daviel  had  already  done  this  in  several  cases,  when  in  the 
year  1745  he  first  dared  to  undertake  this  operation  upon  a  cataract  which  was  situated 
in  its  normal  position.  In  so  doing  Daviel  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
cataract  operations,  since  from  that  time  the  extraction  of  cataract  began  more 
and  more  to  take  the  place  of  depression. 
The  original  method  of  Daviel  was 
naturally  very  much  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. Of  the  many  modifications  which 
it  underwent  in  the  course  of  time  the  last 
and  best  was  that  6f  Beer.  The  latter 
made  the  section  with  a  knife  invented 
by  himself  [Fig.  417],  which  broadens  from 
point  to  handle  so  as  to  have  a  wedge 
shape.  With  Beer's  cataract  knife  it  is 
possible  to  complete  the  section  by  simply 
pushing  the  knife  forward  after  it  has  been 

entered,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  section  [Fia.  417. 

acquires  a  high  degree  of  regularity.     The  Beer's  operation  for  cataract  by  inferior  flap 

section  ran  somewhat  inside  of  the  limbus,      7***»  »  ^^^'f  knife.    Beer's  knife  is  also  used 
,  ^   J  .1      .V      1  1.   ii>     1       for  the  ablation  of  staphylomata  of  the  oomea 

and  separated  exactly  the  lower  half  of      (page  310).— D.] 

the  cornea  from  the  sclera.     Then,  after 

opening  the  capsule,  the  lens  was  delivered,  but  no  part  of  the  iris  was  excised. 

Beer's  procedure  was  soon  generally  adopted,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  pre- 
vailing method.  In  successful  cases  it  gave  ideal  results.  The  pupil  was  black,  roimd, 
and  perfectly  movable,  and  it  was  only  upon  close  examination  of  the  eye  that  it  could 
be  discovered  that  an  operation  for  cataract  had  been  performed  at  all.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  always  happened  that  a  considerable  number  of  eyes  were  lost  after  this 
operation,  especially  by  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  As  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
that  this  was  caused  by  infection  of  the  woimd,  the  method  of  operating,  and  par- 
ticularly the  way  in  which  the  section  was  made,  were  regarded  as  accountable  for  it. 
Hence,  other  better  procedures  were  sought  after,  and  this  time  Von  Graefe  was  the 
one  to  take  the  most  important  step  forward  and  create  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  performing  extraction,  by  the  invention  of  his  method. 

Von  Graefe  considered  that  the  cause  of  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in  Beer's 
method  lay  in  the  shape  of  the  section  which  was  made  with  a  flap.  This  gives  rise 
to  great  gaping  of  the  incision,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lips  of  the  woimds  dre 
not  properly  applied  to  one  another,  and  this  fact  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  cause 
of  the  suppuration.  Von  Graefe  accordingly  beheved  that  the  linear  incisions  were 
preferable,  as  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  promptness  with  which  they  healed 
in  the  case  of  simple  linear  extraction,  an  operation  which  had  already  been  prac- 
ticed by  him.  Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  others,  attempted  to  apply  the  linear  section 
which  was  made  with  the  lance  knife,  and  which  originally  was  employed  only  for 
soft  or  shrunken  cataracts,  to  large  cataracts  with  a  hard  nucleus.  With  this  object 
these  experimenters  tried  to  make  the  linear  incision  as  large  as  possible  by  placing 
it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  and  by  combining  it  with  iridectomy.  Others  tried 
to  diminish  the  size  of  the  lens  first  by  crushing  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  extract  it  through 
the  section.  But  these  attempts  were  all  unsuccessful.  The  section  always  remained 
68 
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too  small  for  the  cataract,  which  in  its  passage  contused  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  that 
inflanunation  frequently  ensued.  Jac(A)son,  who  sought  the  remedy  in  another  way, 
obtained  better  results.  He  placed  the  section  in  the  sclera.  He  gave  up  the  linear 
character  of  the  section,  and  made  a  flap  incision,  skirting  the  lower  margin  of  the 
cornea,  but  situated  still  in  the  sclera.  With  this  he  combined  iridectomy.  This  method 
gave  better  results,  and  particularly  a  less  frequent  suppuration  of  the  wound.  The 
cause  of  this  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  sclera,  being  a  vascular 
tissue,  is  less  disposed  to  suppuration  than  the  non-vascular  and  hence  more  poorly 
nourished  cornea. 

Von  Graefe  now  attempted  to  combine  in  a  new  method  both  advantages — namely, 
the  hnear  character  of  the  section,  which  ensures  a  good  coaptation  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  and  the  position  in  the  sclera,  which  affords  protection  against  suppura- 
tion of  the  woimd.    It  soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  a  linear  section,  which  should 
be  of  the  necessary  length  and  situated  in  the  sclera,  could  not  be  performed  with  the 
lance-shaped  knife.    The  lance  knife  must  be  pushed  forward  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  iris,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
wound  of  any  length  at  all,  produces  a  section  which  is  nearly 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  has  the 
character  of  a  flap.    Von  Graefe  accordingly  devised  the  nar- 
row or  linear  knife,  which  soon  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  instruments  in  ophthalmology.     With  this  knife  he 
performed  the  section  in  such  a  way  that  at  its  center  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  summit  of  the  cornea,  but  at  its 
ends  was  removed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  corneal 
margin.    The  point  of  entry  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
Fio  418  -Modified  Lin-      ^^^^^^  (^  ^»  ^'^'  ^l^),  which  is  conceived  to  be  drawn  through 
EAR  Extraction  by      t^®  external  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  puncture  («)  is  situ- 
VoN  Graefe's  Method,      ated  in  this  and  at  that  point  of  it  where  it  is  at  a  distance 
Magnified  2X1.  of  1  to  1 J  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.    The  point 

The  section,  «»!.  lies  in      of  emergence,  «„  lies  directly  opposite  the  point  of  entry. 

the  sclera;  the  ins  shows  a       nru'i     xu  a-        •     i.   •  _f  j    au        j  r  j.i_     i     •/ 

larce  coldboma  with  very  While  the  section  IS  being  performed,  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
divergent  limbs,  a  c.  which  at  first  was  directed  straight  upward,  is  turned  a  little 

forward,  so  that  the  center  of  the  section  gets  to  lie  right 
behind  the  hmbus.  The  new  way  of  making  the  section  had  the  conjimctival  flap  and 
iridectomy  as  its  necessary  concomitants.  The  iridectomy  had  to  be  performed  as  a 
regular  thing,  since  otherwise  the  iris,  owing  to  the  peripheral  situation  of  the  wound, 
would  certainly  have  become  incarcerated  in  it.  (In  the  old  methods  of  extraction  iridec- 
tomy was  done  only  when  there  was  some  necessity  for  it.)  As  cataract  operations 
combined  with  iridectomy  were  called  "modified"  operations  (so  named  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  that  are  "simple,"  i.  e.,  performed  without  iridectomy).  Von  Graefe 
called  his  new  method  ^* modified  linear  extraction.^*  Later  on,  one  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  laid  special  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  the  iridectomy  that  was  com- 
bined with  the  extraction.  It  prevented,  they  said,  the  incarceration  of  the  iris,  made 
it  possible  to  open  the  capsule  more  thoroughly,  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  the  cataract,  and  afforded  a  protection  from  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
Hence,  people  soon  got  to  regard  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  one  of  the  additional 
advantages  of  the  new  method. 

The  results  of  Von  Graefe^s  linear  section  were,  in  fact,  much  better  than  those 
which  the  earlier  methods  had  given.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  in  particular,  had 
become  less  frequent.  But  yet  the  method  had  its  dark  side,  too.  Its  performance 
required  more  operative  skill,  and  the  delivery  of  the  lens  was  made  more  difficult, 
owing  to  the  shght  tendency  to  gape  that  the  wound  possessed.  Other  disadvantages 
arose  from  the  peripheral  situation  of  the  section,  which  brought  the  latter,  especially 
at  its  extremities,  close  to  the  zonula  and  the  ciliary  body.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous 
was  frequently  met  with,  and  also  inclusion  of  the  limbs  of  the  coloboma  in  the  wound. 
While  suppuration  of  the  wound  proved  to  be  less  frequent,  iritis  and  irido-cychtis 
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became  proportionately  more  common,  and  in  consequence  sympathetic  disease  of 
the  other  eye  was  observed  more  frequently  than  before.  These  facts  induced  opera- 
tors to  depart  more  and  more  from  this  section,  which  was  felt  to  be  too  peripheral 
in  its  situation,  and  in  particular  led  them  to  place  the  extremities  of  the  latter  nearer 
the  cornea.  If  Von  Graefe's  original  section,  as  Von  Graefe  himself  gave  it,  was  itself 
not  a  pure  linear  incision,  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  section  as  it  was  subse- 
quently performed.  It  had  become  a  cm-ved  section,  forming  an  arc  of  small  altitude. 
Under  this  somewhat  modified  form,  scleral  extraction  soon  became  the  method  that 
was  generally  employed. 

Since  with  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  the  dMiger  of  suppuration 
of  the  wound  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  operators  no  longer  hesitated  to  make 
the  section  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  transparent  cornea  itself — as  for  example,  is  done 
in  the  corneal  flap  extraction  above  described.  Other  improvements  that  have  been 
made  have  had  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  iris.  Operators  had  already  learned  by 
careful  reposition  of  the  iris  to  avoid  the  dangers  arising  from  its  incarceration.  When 
this  is  done  there  is  no  need  of  making  a  large  coloboma  such  as  Von  Graefe  had  de- 
scribed— indeed,  it  is  much  better  to  make  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  slender  as  pos- 
sible (Fig.  414).  With  this  object  in  view,  we  draw  the  iris  from  the  wound  only  far 
enough  for  its  pupillary  margin  to  become  visible,  and  then,  holding  the  scissors  for- 
ceps perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wound,  snip  off  simply  the  apex  of  the  tag 
of  iris.  A  small  coloboma  averts  prolapse  of  the  iris  as  certainly  as  does  a  large  one 
(see  pages  884  and  907),  and  causes  less  confusion  from  dazzling. 

[Some  (Williams,  Kalt)  seek  to  prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris  by  closing  the  wound 
in  the  cornea  with  a  atUure.  Van  Lint  aims  to  prevent  both  prolapse  of  the  iris  and 
infection  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  sliding  conjunctv)al  flap.  He  incises  the  conjunc- 
tiva all  round  the  upper  half  of  the  corneal  margin,  and  starting  from  this  incision  under- 
mines the  conjimctiva  upward  for  a  space  of  10  mm.  Through  either  side  of  the  flap 
thus  formed  is  passed  a  vertical  suture,  one  end  transfixing  the  conjunctiva  close  to 
the  limbus  and  2  mm.  below  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  the  other  coming 
out  through  the  flap  10  mm.  higher  up.  A  simple  extraction  is  then  made  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  sutures  are  tied.  The  flap  is  thus  drawn  down  over  the  cornea  so  that  it 
covers  the  wound  tightly  and  by  pressing  on  the  latter  brings  its  lips  into  contact. — D.] 

When  at  length  surgeons  again  adopted  the  corneal  section,  they  took  the  last  step 
and  operated  entirely  vnthoul  iridectomy,  as  Daviel  and  Beer  had  done  in  former  times. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  was  made  by  Von  Graefe  with  a  cystitome — i.e.,  with 
a  triangular  cutting  lancet  (Fig.  412,  6  and  c),  and  by  others  was  made  with  the  dis- 
cission needle  or  with  a  sharp  hook  (Fig.  412,  d).  An  important  improvement  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  capsule  forceps  (Fig.  412,  e)  for  opening  the  capsule.  With 
this  the  anterior  capsule  is  not  only  spUt,  but  also  has  a  piece  taken  out  of  it.  Thus, 
the  capsular  wound  is  prevented  from  closing  quickly,  and  by  its  closure  inter- 
fering with  the  resorption  of  the  fragments  of  the  lens  that  remain.  Since  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capsule  forceps,  secondary  cataract  has  become  much  less  frequent, 
although  at  present  imripe  cataracts  are  operated  upon  much  more  often  than  formerly. 
If  the  capsule  is  thickened  it  is  often  impossible  to  tear  out  a  piece  of  it  with  the  capsule 
forceps,  and  the  entire  lens  follows  the  pull  of  the  forceps,  the  zonula  being  ruptured. 
We  may  thus  extract  the  lens  in  its  closed  capsule  from  the  eye  and  obtain  a  perfectly 
clear  pupil.  [For  cataracts  with  thickened  capsule  Pagenstecher  in  fact  proposed  just 
such  an  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  unopened  capsule.  With  this  object  in  view  the  opera- 
tor, after  completing  the  section  and  excising  the  iris,  passes  a  specially  devised  scoop 
behind  the  lens,  and,  pressing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cornea,  lifts  the  lens  out  of  the 
eye.  Extraction  in  the  capsule  has  been  advocated  for  cataracts  of  all  kinds,  especially 
by  Major  Smith  in  India.  In  the  operation  practised  by  him,  as  described  by  Vail, 
the  eye  is  first  thoroughly  douched  with  1  :  2000  bichloride  solution.  Puncture  and  coun- 
ter-puncture are  made  in  the  limbus  and  about  in  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea, 
the  blade  of  the  knife  being  turned  forward  so  as  to  cut  the  cornea  more  at  a  right  angle 
and  make  a  perfectly  smooth  incision  which  lies  wholly  in  the  cornea,  but  still  is  large. 
Iridectomy  is  then  done,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  lens  capsule.    In  the 
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expression  the  assistant  holds  the  lids  far  from  the  eye  with  fingers  and  with  a  squint 
hook,  the  patient  looks  up,  and  the  operator. with  another  squint  hook  presses  on  the 
cornea  and  engages  the  lens  as  it  comes  out.  A  spoon  is  placed  behind  the  lens  only  if 
vitreous  presents,  and  then  not  to  Uft  the  lens  out  but  to  keep  the  vitreous  back.  Many 
doubt  whether  the  final  results  of  the  operation  are  as  good  as  those  of  extraction  with 
capsulotomy . — D .  ] 

[The  preliminary  capsidotomy  of  Homer  Smith  is  done  especially  in  inunature  cata- 
ract. The  capsule  is  opened  with  a  scalpel-shaped  knife-needle  four  to  six  hours  before 
the  extraction.  The  aqueous  thus  gains  access  to  the  lens  substance,  causing  the  soft 
portions  of  the  latter  to  swell  and  become  loosened  from  the  capsule,  so  that  when  the 
extraction  is  made  they  come  out  easily. — D.] 

When  owing  to  severe  irido-cyclitis  there  is  an  adhesion  between  the  surface  of 
the  iris  and  the  lens,  excision  of  the  iris  in  the  regular  way  is  impossible.  We  then  cut 
through  the  iris  and  open  the  capsule  at  the  time  of  making  the  section  in  the  cornea, 
by  carrying  the  knife  not  only  through  the  cornea,  but  also  through  the  iris  and  lens 
capsule,  which  can  easily  be  done  since  the  anterior  chamber  in  such  cases  is  generally 
shallow  (Wenzel). 

Many  operators  follow  the  extraction  with  irrigation  of  the  anterior  chamber  with 
weak  antiseptic  solutions,  partly  in  order  to  wash  out  the  fragments  of  lens  which  re- 
main behind,  and  partly  to  disinfect  the  interior  of  the  eye.  I  have  employed  irriga- 
tion pretty  often,  but  have  sometimes  seen  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  iritis 
result  from  it,  so  that  I  have  given  it  up  again.  [Irrigation  has  still  many  advocates.  If 
made  with  normal  salt  solution  or  boric  acid  it  has  Uttle  tendency  to  produce  opacity 
of  the  cornea  or  iritis.  Special  instruments  have  been  devised  for  it  (syringe  of  Mao- 
Keown,  Lippincott's  irrigator),  but  a  simple  rubber  bulb  with  slender,  flattened  glass  tip 
answers  all  requirements. — D.] 

We  give  the  name  of  preparatory  iridectomy  to  one  that  is  made  several  weeks 
before  a  cataract  operation.  Many  operators  perform  such  an  iridectomy  even  in 
uncomplicated  cataracts  because  they  believe  that  thus  they  make  the  cataract  opera- 
tion itself  less  severe  and  hence  less  dangerous.  But  preparatory  iridectomy  is  done 
particularly  in  unripe  cataracts  in  order  to  ripen  them  (maturation) .  This  operation 
which  was  devised  by  Forster  consists  in  rubbing  the  cornea  in  a  circular  direction 
with  a  blunt  instrument  (Daviel's  spoon  or  a  squint  hook)  after  the  excision  of  the  iris. 
Since  the  cornea  is  so  thin  that  it  is  dimpled  by  the  rubbing,  the  latter  in  the  pupillary 
area  acts  also  upon  the  lens  whose  capsular  epithelium  in  this  area  is  in  part  lacerated 
and  detached.  Hence  the  capsule  is  made  permeable  for  the  aqueous,  by  means  of  which 
the  lens  fibres  are  opacified.  The  massage  of  the  lens  results  in  the  latter's  becoming 
completely  opaque  within  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days.  The  extraction  of  the  lens 
should  follow  this  preparatory  iridectomy  not  sooner  than  four  weeks. 

Like  many  others  I  have  pretty  much  given  up  preparatory  iridectomy  as  super- 
fluous, except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  complicated  cataracts.  In  such  cases 
a  preliminary  iridectomy  must  above  all  be  made  when  the  cataract  is  associated  with 
increase  of  tension  because  otherwise  we  should  run  the  risk  of  having  a  destructive 
intra-ocular  hemorrhage  (see  page  474). 

Maturation  by  Forster's  method  I  also  consider  as  an  operation  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with.  We  can  without  waiting  extract  even  unripe  cataracts  with  success  if  we 
open  the  capsule  quite  extensively  with  the  capsule  forceps. 

For  eryihropsiaj  see  page  23. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ADNEXA  BULM. 

I.  Squint  Operations. 

(a)  Setting  Back  of  an  Ocular  Muscle  {Tenotomy). 

164.  Tenotomy  is  performed  upon  the  internal  or  external  rectus; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  upon  the  other  ocular  muscles. 

Tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  by  Arlt's  method  is  performed 
as  follows:  The  conjunctiva  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea  is  lifted 
up  with  a  fixation  forceps  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  fold  in  which  a 
vertical  cut,  situated  about  4  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
is  made  with  a  single  snip  of  the  scissors.  The  incision  is  then  enlarged 
upward  and  downward,  and  the  conjimctiva  to  the  nasal  side  of  it  is 
undermined.  Starting  from  the  wound,  the  fixation  forceps  is  passed 
inward  till  it  reaches  the  tendon,  which  is  grasped,  drawn  somewhat 
away  from  the  eyeball,  and  divided  close  to  its  insertion  in  the  sclera. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  used,  the  blades  of 
which  should  have  blunt  points,  so  as  not  to  stick  into  the  sclera.  After 
dividing  the  tendon  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see  whether  there  are  not 
some  strands  of  tendon  still  remaining  at  its  upper  or  lower  border. 
A  squint  hook  (Fig.  419,  a,  b,  c)  is  accordingly  passed  in  beneath  the 
tendon  and  is  carried  upward  and  downward  so  as  to  explore  all  parts, 
the  intention  being  to  catch  up  upon  the  hook  any  fibers  that  may  chance 
to  be  intact  and  then  to  divide  them. 

After  the  division  of  the  tendon  has  been  completed,  a  test  must  be 
made  of  effect  of  the  operation,  which  should  be  neither  excessive  nor 
insufficient.  We  first  (1)  make  the  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon 
turn  toward  the  side  of  the  divided  muscle.  If  the  tendon  has  been 
cut  through  completely,  there  must  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
motility  inward.  If  the  eye  can  be  turned  inward  as  well  as  it  could 
before  the  operation,  this  proves  that  some  strands  of  the  tendon  have 
remained  undivided.  As  in  this  case  the  result  of  the  operation  would 
be  nil,  these  fibers  must  be  sought  out  with  the  hook  and  divided.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diminution  in  motility  may  be  too  great,  in  case  we 
have  not  only  divided  the  tendon,  but  have  also  loosened  up  too  much 
its  connections  with  Tenon's  capsule.  In  this  event  the  effect  of  the 
operation  must  be  decreased,  the  tendon  which  has  slipped  back  too  far 
being  reattached  further  forward  with  stitches.  (2)  We  make  the 
patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  finger  held  in  front  of  him,  and  then  keep 
bringing  the  latter  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  eyes.  After  a  properly  per- 
formed tenotomy  of  the  internus,  a  convergence  to  at  most  12  cm. 
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should  be  still  possible.  If  the  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon 
halts  in  its  movement  of  convergence  before  it  reaches  this  point,  this 
argues  an  excessive  eflfect  of  the  operation.  The  working  capacity  of 
the  internus  is  then  so  greatly  weakened  that  we  should  have  to  fear  the 
subsequent  development  of  a  divergent  strabismus.  In  this  case  also 
the  effect  of  the  operation  has  to  be  reduced  again.  [3.  A  more  accurate 
way — and  for  heterophorias  and  operations  on  the  vertical  muscles  the 
only  satisfactory  way — of  testing  the  effect  of  an  operation  consists  in 
prismatic  measurements  of  the  deviation  for  distance  and  near  by  the 
screen,  parallax,  and,  if  binocular  vision  is  present,  by  the  Maddox  rod 
(see  pages  744-747).  The  deviation  is  determined  by  these  means  before 
the  operation  and  repeatedly  during  the  operation,  which  is  carried  on 
until  a  satisfactory  result  is  secured.  By  these  tests  we  can  measure  to 
within  1 A  or  less  of  the  actual  deviation. — D.] 

The  extent  to  which  the  strabismic  deflection  is  corrected  by  the 
operation  is  a  matter  of  but  secondary  importance.  In  fact,  when  the 
deflection  is  great,  the  correction  can  not  possibly  be  secured  by  a  single 
tenotomy. 

When,  by  testing  in  the  manner  given,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is 
discovered  to  be  satisfactory,  the  operation  is  finished  by  uniting  the 
conjunctival  wound  with  a  suture. 

The  operation  can  be  rendered  nearly  painless  if,  besides  instilling 
cocaine  before  the  operation,  some  cocaine  solution  is  injected  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  at  the  spot  where  the  tendon  is  divided. 

Tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  [and  also  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior recti]  is  performed  in  an  analogous  fashion.  We  must  simply 
bear  in  mind  that  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus  lies  farther  from 
the  cornea  than  does  that  of  the  internus.* 

Tenotomy  acts  by  displacing  the  insertion  of  the  divided  muscle  to 
a  spot  situated  farther  back.  The  divided  tendon  glides  back  upon  the 
sclera  and  forms  a  new  attachment  to  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  now  lies  farther  back,  the  effect  of  the 
latter  upon  the  eyeball  is  permanently  impaired. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  operation  is  greater  than  it  is  found 
to  be  afterward.  The  more  solid  the  imion  which  the  divided  tendon 
forms  again  with  the  sclera,  the  stronger  is  the  action  which  it  can  exert, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  the  operation  diminishes  in  the  succeeding  four 
or  six  weeks. 

(6)  Advancement  of  an  Ocular  Muscle. 

Advancement  consists  in  a  displacement  of  the  insertion  forward, 
and  consequently  is  an  operation  that  is  the  opposite  of  tenotomy.  It 
is  performed  upon  the  antagonist  of  the  shortened  muscle.     Suppose, 

1  [Tenotomy  of  the  superior  oblique  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  reflected  tendon  at  the  trochlea, 
througii  a  cutaneous  incision  in  the  brow.  Tenotomy  of  the  inferior  oblique  is  done  by  dividing  the 
tendon  oif  origin  of  the  muscle  through  a  small  cutaneous  incision  made  at  the  lower  inno*  angle  of  the 
orbit  just  below  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  muacle. — Dj 
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[Fio.  419. — Instruments  fob  Tenotomy,  Advancement,  and  Enucleation. 

a,  b,  c,  squint  hooks  for  picking  up  the  tendon  and  putting  it  upon  the  stretch,  b  is  Sti^vens's 
slender  tenotomy  hook,  used  especially  in  performing  partial  tenotomies,  d,  strabismus  forceps  for 
taking  up  conjunctiva  and  tendon  in  the  button-hole  operation.  0,  Stevens's  tenotom^^  scissors,  with 
cutting  edges  near  the  end.  /,  straight  probe-pointed  scissors,  g,  heavy  scissors  for  dividing  the  optic 
nerve  in  enucleation,  h.  Prince's  forceps  for  holding  the  tendon  securely  in  advancements.  Other 
instruments  u^ed  are  a  spring  speculum  or  Desmarre's  retractor,  for  holding  the  lids  open,  and  a  fixa- 
tion forceps  (Fig.  397).  A  delicate-needle  holder  and  curved  needles  are  also  required  for  stitching  the 
conjunctiva,  and,  in  the  case  of  advancement,  for  suturing  the  tendon — D.J. 
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for  example,  that  the  case  is  one  of  strabismus  convergens.  In  this  case 
the  external  rectus  would  be  advanced  in  the  following  way:  The  con- 
junctiva over  the  tendon  of  the  external  rectus  is  divided  horizontally, 
and  is  detached  both  over  the  tendon  and  also  as  far  forward  as  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  The  tendon,  being  thus  exposed,  is  picked  up  on 
a  squint  hook  which  is  passed  beneath  it,^  and  two  double-armed  threads 
are  passed  through  the  muscle  as  far  as  possible  behind  its  insertion. 
One  of  the  threads  is  passed  back  of  the  upper,  the  other  back  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  tendon,  and  the  latter  is  transfixed  from  behind  forwards 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth.  The  muscle  is  now  divided  right 
in  front  of  the  sutures,  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  muscle, 
which  still  adheres  at  the  muscular  insertion,  is  cut  off.  The  other  ends 
of  the  threads  are  now  attached  to  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea, 
the  needles  being  carried  vertically,  i.e.,  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the 
corneal  margin  and  close  to  the  latter,  through  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  sclera.  Then  the  upper  and  lower  threads  are  tied  separately.  The 
tighter  the  threads  are  drawn,  the  farther  is  the  muscle  carried  forward — 
even,  in  fact,  up  to  the  corneal  margin.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  the 
operation  can  be  regulated. 

By  advancement  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is  brought  nearer  the 
cornea,  and  thus  there  is  given  to  it  more  power  over  the  eye.  The  farther 
back  the  threads  are  passed  through  the  muscle,  and  the  farther  forward 
the  anterior  end  of  the  latter  is  attached,  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  the 
operation.  Later  on,  however,  the  effect  diminishes,  for  which  reason 
we  gauge  the  operation  so  as  to  get  a  primary  over-correction. 

165.  Indications  for  Squint  Operations. — The  correction  of  a 
faulty  position  due  to  squint  and  the  displacement  of  the  range  of  lateral 
movement  of  the  eye  in  favor  of  abduction  or  adduction  may  be  obtained 
either  by  tenotomy  of  the  shortened,  or  by  advancement  of  the  elongated 
muscle.  In  tenotomy  we  weaken  the  muscle  operated  on,  and  the  effect 
is  like  that  of  a  paresis  of  the  muscle;  the  range  of  lateral  movement  as 
a  whole  is  diminished.  By  advancement  we  heighten  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  muscle  concerned  and  enlarge  the  total  range  of  move- 
ment. Tenotomy  involves  the  danger  that,  in  consequence  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  muscle,  the  eye  may  gradually  go  too  far  toward  the  opposite 
side,  that  a  strabismus  convergens  may  be  transformed  into  a  strabismus 
divergens — a  thing  which  may  occur  years  after  the  operation.  In  ad- 
vancement this  danger  does  not  exist.  Advancement,  therefore,  is  pre- 
ferred to  tenotomy.     That  nevertheless  tenotomy  is  more  often  done 

'  [A  good  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  After  exposing  the  tendon,  a  button-hole  is  made  in 
Tenon^s  capsule  just  above  the  tendon.  A  squint  hook  is  passed  through  the  hole  and  under  the  ten- 
don, hugging  the  insertion.  As  the  point  of  the  hook  emerges  from  beneath  the  lower  side  of  the  ten- 
don, a  button-hole  is  cut  over  it  in  the  capsule,  so  that  the  point  comes  through.  A  Prince's  forceps 
(Fig.  419,  h)  is  then  substituted  for  the  hook  and  is  locked.  The  tendon  is  now  divided  right  in  front  of 
the  forceps,  i.  e.,  at  the  very  insertion.  Then  the  tendon  is  lifted  away  from  the  sclera  and  it*  latc^ 
and  inferior  attachments  are  thoroughly  divided,  so  that  it  can  ply  freely  backward  and  forward. 
The  stitches  are  then  applied.  The  translator  prefers  the  loop  method,  also  employed  by  Oliver. 
In  this  both  needles  of  a  double-armed  thread  are  passed  through  the  tendon  so  as  to  include  a  good 
bit  of  its  breadth  in  a  loop,  then  are  carried  under  the  conjunctiva  and  through  the  episdera,  emerging 
close  to  the  cornea  some  millimetres  apart.  Then  the  small  portion  of  tendon  in  the  grasp  of  the  for- 
ceps is  excised,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  looped  thread  are  drawn  sufficiently  tight  and  are  tied  together. 
For  other  methods,  see  Fig.  420. — D.] 
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[Fio.  420. — ^Adtancsment  Opebations.    After  Haab.] 

A,  W^>er'8  operation.  The  two  ends  of  the  sutures  are  passed  through  the  loop  (better  in  oppo- 
site  directions),  drawn  tight,  and  tied.  B,  De  Wecker'8  operation.  After  passing  the  threads  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  loop  is  cut  so  as  to  leave  two  free  ends,  one  of  which  is  tied  to  the  thread  that  is 
inserted  above  the  cornea,  the  other  to  the  one  insert^  below  the  cornea.  C,  Prince'*  operation.  A 
thread,  desired  to  act  as  a  pulley,  is  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  and  episdera  at  the  corneal 
margin  and  m  a  direction  tangent  to  the  latter.  The  tendon  is  then  grasped  and  separated  in  the  man- 
ner described  on  page  918  (note),  and  the  two  needles  of  a  double-armed  thread  are  passed  from  within 
outward  through  tendon,  capsule,  and  conjunctiva,  thus  forming  a  loop  on  the  under  side  of  the  ten- 
don. One  of  tne  free  ends  is  laid  across  the  pulley  stitch,  which,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  then  tied 
over  it.  Traction  is  made  until  the  tendon  is  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  free  ends  are  then  tied, 
one  being  under,  the  other  over  the  pulley  stitch.  D,  E,  Verhoeff'a  operation.  The  tendon  is  grasped 
with  a  Prince's  forceps  and  detached  from  its  connections  as  described  in  the  note  to  page  918.  A 
double-armed  stitch  is  introduced  into  the  sclera  (previously  exposed)  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  from 
the  cornea  and  is  passed  for  some  6  or  8  mm.  through  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tendon  (vertical  dotted  line  in  Fig.  D).  The  needle  is  reintroduced 
at  the  point  of  exit  and  carried  a  short  distance  in  the  sclera  horizontally  outward  toward  the  tendon. 
The  same  is  done  with  the  other  needle.  Both  needles  are  then  passed  through  the  tendon  (Fig.  Dj, 
the  tendon  is  brought  forward  with  the  forceps  (Fig.  E)  to  the  proper  point,  and  the  stitches  are  tied. 
F,  Worth's  operation.  The  Prince's  forceps  grasps  the  cut  edge  of  the  tendon,  capsule,  and  conjunctiva. 
A  single-armed  suture  is  passed  in  through  conjunctiva,  capsule,  and  tendon,  at  a  and  out  through 
capsiue  and  conjunctiva  at  6.  A  similar  suture  is  passed  in  at  c  and  brought  out  at  d.  c  and  d  are 
knotted  so  as  to  leave  both  ends  long.  The  end  with  the  needle  is  entered  again  at  e,  carried  under 
the  tendon  to  the  cornea,  and  brou|ent  out  at  g.  The  same  is  done  with  the  upper  stitch  which  is 
brought  out  at  h.  The  end  at  y  is  tied  to  the  long  knotted  end  left  at  d  and  the  end  at  A  to  the  end 
at  6.— D.J 
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in  practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  advancement  is  a  more  complicated 
operation  requiring  experience  and  good  assistance  as  well  as  a  rigorous 
after-treatment.  Yet,  thanks  particularly  to  the  efforts  of  Landolt,  ad- 
vancement is  gaining  more  and  more  adherents  all  the  time.  [Advancement, 
however,  has  also  its  dark  side.  The  results  are  more  difficult  to  estimate 
than  those  of  a  tenotomy  and  the  final  result  often  differs  materially  and 
by  an  uncertain  amount  from  that  immediately  obtained.  In  particular, 
an  effect  which  is  good  at  first  and  which  remains  so  for  some  time  may 
months  afterward  diminish  so  that  the  operation  proves  insufficient. 
Again,  if  the  stitches  tear  out  or  the  adhesions  give  way,  the  tendon  may 
slip  far  back,  so  that  the  original  deviation  is  made  worse  than  ever. — D.] 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  imbalance — 

1.  Comitant  strabismus  affords  the  most  important  and  frequent  indi- 
cation for  the  squint  operation.  In  strabismds  convergens  the  operation 
is  indicated  in  all  those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured  in  a  non-operative 
way  but  should  not  be  undertaken  before  the  age  of  10  (see  page  736). 
With  regard  to  the  operation  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  squint  really 
affects  both  eyes,  since  the  internal  rectus  is  contractured  in  both  (see 
pages  741  and  757).  Hence  it  is  only  in  the  less-marked  cases  (below 
25°  =  5  mm.  of  strabismic  deviation)  that  it  suffices  to  operate  on  the 
squinting  eye  alone.  When  the  deviation  is  greater,  the  other  eye  also 
must  be  operated  on.  Accordingly,  we  must  estimate  the  amoimt  of 
strabismic  deviation  accurately  before  the  operation.  Furthermore  we 
ought  to  measure  the  lateral  excursion  of  the  eye,  i.  e.,  the  adduction  and 
the  abductioUy  since  upon  this  the  selection  of  our  method  will  depend. 
Simple  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  is  allowable  only  when  a  marked 
increase  in  the  adduction  coexists  with  nearly  normal  abduction.  Other- 
wise advancement  of  the  external  rectus  in  one  or  both  eyes  is  indicated. 
When  the  deviation  and  with  it  the  increase  in  the  adduction  are  particu- 
larly marked,  the  advancement  of  the  external  rectus  may  be  combined 
with  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus. 

There  is  no  harm  done,  if,  in  order  to  prevent  a  divergence  of  the 
eyes'  developing  some  considerable  time  after  a  successful  operation, 
there  is  left  a  slight  amount  of  inward  squint  imperceptible  to  the  laity. 
This  disappears  under  the  use  of  the  proper  convex  glasses  which  are 
required  by  the  hypermetropia,  which  is  usually  present.  [If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  divergence  we  may  have  to  under-correct  the  hypermetropia. 
By  so  doing  we  call  upon  the  patient  to  use  some  extra  accommodation 
and  with  it  an  extra  converging  effort  which  will  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  eyes  to  diverge.  See  remarks  on  page  861 — D.]  If  the  eye  which 
formerly  squinted  is  not  too  amblyopic,  we  also  institute  exercises  in 
binocular  vision  by  means  of  the  stereoscope  [converging  and  diverging 
prisms,  and  the  amblyoscope],  partly  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
squint,  partly  to  abolish  the  slight  residual  convergence. 

In  strabismus  divergens  we  have  to  deal  not  with  a  contracture  of 
the  external  rectus  but  with  a  weakening  of  the  internal  rectus.     The 
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latter  must  be  strengthened,  and  hence  an  advancement  of  the  internal 
rectus  is  always  indicated.  As  a  rule,  this  must  be  combined  with  a 
tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus,  if  the  effect  is  to  be  sufficient.  More- 
over, the  indication  in  this  operation — in  contradistinction  to  that  for 
strabismus  convergens — is  to  secure  with  it  a  decided  over-correction, 
since  the  effect  of  the  operation  often  diminishes  pretty  markedly  in 
the  course  of  time. 

That  form  of  strabismus  divergens  which  has  developed  out  of  a 
strabismus  convergens  after  too  free  a  tenotomy  is  associated  with  con- 
siderable weakness  of  the  severed  internal  rectus  and  hence  always 
requires  a  thorough-going  advancement  of  the  latter  with  simultaneous 
tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus.  [Divergent  squint  is  not  always  by 
any  means  due  primarily  to  weakening  of  the  internal  rectus.  It  often 
starts  as  a  divergence-excess  (see  page  755)  and  then,  the  squint  may  often 
be  best  relieved  by  a  simple  tenotomy  of  one  or  preferably  both  external 
recti.  The  cases  suitable  for  this  operation  are  those  in  which  the  power 
of  inward  rotation  of  the  squinting  eye  is  still  good,  the  convergence 
near-point  approximately  normal,  the  deviation  decidedly  more  marked 
for  distance  than  for  near,  and  the  diverging  power,  measured  by  prisms, 
very  large.  This  seems  to  be  true  even  of  some  cases  of  divergence  after 
tenotomy — D.] 

2.  Latent  divergence  [exophoria].  In  this  an  operation  is  done: 
(a)  When  it  causes  the  symptoms  of  a  muscular  asthenopia;  (6)  when  it 
threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  Operation,  however,  should  not  be 
determined  on  until  all  non-operative  measures  opposing  the  latent 
divergence  have  proved  fruitless.  Furthermore  the  latent  divergence 
must  be  so  considerable  that  it  will  not  by  any  chance  be  trans- 
formed into  its  opposite  by  the  operation:  for  we  should  then  have 
to  deplore  the  development  of  a  strabismus  convergens  with  distressing 
diplopia  as  the  result  of  the  operation.  Formerly,  in  cases  of  latent  diver- 
gence, tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  was  very  often  done  with  the  hope 
of  thus  checking  the  progress  of  the  myopia  which  generally  forms  the 
basis  of  the  latent  divergence.  To-day  it  is  rare  to  operate  for  latent 
divergence,  and,  since  what  is  to  be  effected  is  a  strengthening  of  the 
convergence,  advancement  of  one  or  both  internal  recti  is  preferred  to 
tenotomy  of  the  external  recti.  [Tenotomy  would  be  indicated  if  the 
exophoria  is  due  mainly  to  divergence-excess.  Moreover,  an  operation 
may  be  indicated  not  only  in  exophoria  but  also  in  esophoria  and  hyper- 
phoria.   See  page  761. — D.] 

3.  Paralytic  strabismus.  In  this  the  squint  operation  is  indicated 
only  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  old  paralysis,  the  spontaneous  cure 
of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  counted  upon.  The  operation  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  muscle,  although  enfeebled,  is  still  capable  of  performing 
its  functions,  and  the  strabismic  deflection  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
contracture  of  the  antagonist.  It  is  only  in  the  slightest  cases  that  we 
can  attain  our  object  by  making  a  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscle; 
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as  a  rule,  we  must  combine  this  with  advancement  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle.  If  the  paralysis  is  complete,  so  that  the  paralyzed  muscle 
is  no  longer  able  to  exert  any  action  whatever  upon  the  eyeball,  it  is 
only  from  a  very  extensive  advancement  that  we  can  expect  to  get  any 
efifect,  and  even  then  the  only  effect  we  can  gain  is  that  the  greatly 
deviated  eye  is  brought  back  approximately  to  the  primary  position, 
while  the  free  motility  of  the  eye  can  in  no  way  be  restored.  [This  does 
not  necessarily  hold  for  traumatic  paralysis. — D.] 

In  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  advancement  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  ia- 
for  technical  reasons  scarcely  practicable.  Hence,  following  Mauthner's  proposal, 
we  tenotomize  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  opposite  side,  because  section  of  this  muscle 
causes  the  same  defect  of  motility  in  the  other  eye,  that  is  present  in  the  affected  eye 
as  a  result  of  the  paralysis,  and  consequently  the  troublesome  diplopia  is  abolished. 

[Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  right  superior  oblique  is  paralyzed.  This  muscle 
normally  moves  the  right  eye  down,  abducts  it  (carries  it  to  the  right),  and  rotates 
its  vertical  meridian  inward  (to  the  left);  and  if  it  is  paralyzed,  the  movements  of 
the  right  eye  are  restricted  in  all  these  senses.  Diplopia  therefore  results,  which  we  can 
prevent  if  we  can  restrict  the  movement  of  the  left  eye  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent.  This  we  can  do  by  tenotomy  of  the  left  inferior  rectus,  which  moves 
the  left  eye  down,  adducts  it  (moves  it  to  the  right),  and  rotates  its  vertical  meridian 
outward  (to  the  left).  Moreover,  as  this  parallelism  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique 
of  one  eye  and  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  holds  good  for  all  directions  of  the  gaze^ 
the  operation  affords  complete  compensation  for  the  paralysis. 

A  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  oblique  would  similariy  be  compensated  for  by 
a  tenotomy  of  the  left  superior  rectus.  In  paresis  of  the  right  superior  rectus,  if  slight, 
we  may  advance  the  paretic  muscle;  if  great,  we  may  do  a  tenotomy  of  the  left  inferior 
oblique  (page  916^  note).  In  paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  rectus,  advancement  of  the 
paretic  muscle  in  general  is  indicated.  In  paresis  of  the  right  extemus,  advancement 
of  this  muscle,  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  left  intemus,  is  indicated,  and  will 
usually  have  to  be  supplemented  by  tenotomy  of  the  right  intemus  also.  So  in  paresis 
of  an  intemus,  its  advancement  combined  with  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  extemi  is 
usually  required. — D.] 

Iiandolt  even  for  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  prefers  advancement,  this  being 
done  on  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  [Mauthner*s  procedure  is  much  the 
better.— D.] 

Tenotomy  of  an  ocular  muscle  was  first  tried  by  Strohmeyer  upon  the  cadaver 
and  some  years  later  (1839)  was  performed  by  Dieffenbach  upon  the  living  subject. 
Dieffenbach  did  not  divide  the  tendon,  but  the  belly  of  the  muscle.  Hence,  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  muscle  retracted  so  far  that  it 
could  never  again  become  attached  to  the  eyeball.  The  divided  muscle  was  then  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  when  the  operation  had  been  performed  upon  a  convergent 
strabismus,  the  latter  was  transformed  into  a  marked  divergent  squint.  Owing  to 
such  bad  results,  the  operation  gradually  fell  into  such  disrepute  that  suigeons  were 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  again.  Then  B6hm  proposed  a  new  and  improved  method, 
namely  the  division  of  the  tendon  as  we  practice  it  now.  Von  Graefe  added  to  this 
the  method  of  regulating  the  operation  with  precision,  showing  how  its  result  could 
be  increased  or  diminished.  Von  Graefe  performed  the  operation,  and  most  other 
operators  still  perform  it,  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  described  above.  He  did 
not  grasp  the  tendon  with  the  forceps,  but  with  a  hook,  upon  which  he  made  his  cut 
dividing  the  tendon,  and  then  used  a  second  smaller  hook  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
after  undivided  strands  of  tendon. 

Advanceme-nt  was  first  performed  by  Gu^rin  and  soon  after  by  Von  Graefe.  The 
latter  proposed  the  procedure  known  as  the  thread  operation.  This  is  distinguished 
from  the  method  above  described  only  in  the  following  particular:    The  contracted 
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muscle  is  not  divided  directly  at  its  insertion,  but  somewhat  behind  it,  so  that  a  short 
portion  of  the  tendon  remains  upon  the  sclera.  Through  this  portion  a  thread  is  passed 
by  means  of  which  the  eyeball  can  be  drawn  as  far  as  desired  toward  the  opposite  side. 
After  the  operation  has  been  finished,  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  fastened  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  eye  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  keep  the  eyeball  in  the  position 
desired.  In  this  way  both  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  increased  and  the  tension  upon 
the  muscle  that  has  been  advanced  is  lessened.  [A  similar  operation  is  advocated  by 
Omening  for  reinforcing  the  effect  of  tenotomy  of  the  external  recti  in  divergent  squint. 
A  stitch  passed  through  each  tendon  stiunp  is  tied  over  the  nose  and  drawn  ti^t  so 
as  to  place  both  eyes  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  position  of  extreme  convergence. 

Advancement  not  only  reinforces  the  action  of  the  muscle  operated  on,  but,  if  ex- 
tensive, also  hampers  the  action  of  the  opponent — sometimes  to  a  marked  degree.  This 
is  of  particular  importance  in  advancement  of  the  superior  rectus,  which  may  so  restrict 
the  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  as  to  produce  considerable  and  annoying  diplopia  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  fixation. 

There  are  many  methods  of  advancement,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  420]. 

Instead  of  advancement,  shortening  of  a  muscle  is  performed  by  some  by  excising 
a  piece  of  the  tendon  and  uniting  the  cut  ends  with  a  sutiu^  (tenectomy)  [Schweigger 
and  others.    A  very  excellent  resection  operation  is  that  of  Reese. 

Sometimes  after  an  advancement  the  new-formed  attachments  give  way  or  the 
stitches  pull  out.  The  tendon  then  retracts  a  great  deal,  and  the  original  deviation  is 
made  worse  than  ever.  To  prevent  this  danger,  some,  like  Savage,  Valk,  and  Todd, 
do  not  separate  the  tendon  from  its  attachments  at  all,  but  shorten  it  by  taking  a  tuck 
in  it  (tendon  tucking).  Tendon  tucking  may  be  combined  with  advancement,  the  tuck 
being  laid  flat  and  drswn  toward  the  cornea  by  a  stitch  (Bruns) .  Others,  like  De  Wecker, 
advance  Tenon's  capsule  without  dividing  the  tendon  (capsular  advancement), — D.] 

How  does  tenotomy  of  a  muscle  weaken  the  latter?  Let  us  assume  that  a  tenotomy 
has  been  performed  upon  the  right  intemus  for  right  convergent  strabismus.  The 
right  external  rectus,  which  was  stretched  and  elongated  as  a  result  of  the  convergent 
squint,  now  tends  to  return  to  its  normal  length.  Hence,  after  the  division  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  intemus,  th^extemus  draws  the  eye  outward,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
strabismic  deviation.  In  proportion  as  the  eye  thus  rolls  outward,  the  tendon  of  the 
intemus  glides  backward  over  the  sclera.  This  retraction  is  increased  by  the  elastic 
contraction  which  every  divided  muscle  shows:  hence,  the  tendon  of  the  intemus 
lies  farther  back  upon  the  sclera,  and  becomes  attached  there  anew.  The  insertion 
of  the  muscle  is  thus  approximated  to  its  point  of  origin  at  the  optic  foramen,  and 
the  muscle  is  shortened.  Before  being  divided,  the  muscle  in  its  relaxed  state  had  a 
certain  length,  from  which  by  its  contractile  force  it  was  able  to  shorten  down  to  a 
certain  minimum.  After  the  division  this  minimum  remains  the  same,  but  the  length 
of  the  muscle  in  the  state  of  relaxation  is  less;  hence,  the  difference  between  the  state 
of  rest  and  of  maximum  contraction  is  diminished.  But  this  difference  corresponds 
to  the  power  of  adduction  of  the  eye,  which,  accordingly,  is  permanently  reduced  after 
the  tenotomy.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves  that  after  an  operation,  the  eye 
can  not  be  brought  inward  as  far  as  it  could  before;  indeed,  it  is  from  this  fact  that  we 
determine  whether  the  operation  has  been  successful. 

It  is  hence  clear  that  the  correction  of  the  faulty  position  due  to  the  squint  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  adduction.  In  fact,  the  loss  in  the  motility  inward 
is  always  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  former  loss  is  of  no 
moment  in  cases  in  which  the  adduction  is  greatly  increased.  Here,  even  if  this  is  re- 
duced by  the  operation  to  a  point  somewhat  below  its  mean  value,  this  reduction  would 
still  fail  to  become  noticeable  except  when  the  eyes  were  in  the  extreme  lateral  posi- 
tion. But  the  case  is  different  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  correct  a  marked  stra- 
bismic deflection  by  a  very  thorough-going  tenotomy  of  the  intemus,  with  which  there 
would  necessarily  be  associated  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  adduction. 
We  would  then,  it  is  tme,  have  the  eyes  in  a  correct  position  while  the  gaze  is  directed 
straight  forward;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  wished  to  look  toward  the  side  where  the 
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tenotomyhadbeendone(e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  right  convergent  strabismus,  to  the  left), 
the  eye  that  has  been  operated  on  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  movement  properiy. 
In  this  direction  of  the  gaze  divergent  strabismus  would  appear  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
paralysis  of  the  intemus.  We  should  not  therefore  try  to  correct  a  marked  strabismic 
deviation  by  making  the  tenotomy  more  extensive,  but  should  increase  the  effect  by 
a  simultaneous  advancement  of  the  external  rectus.  It  is  still  better  to  distribute  the 
operation  between  the  two  eyes.  In  this  case  we  ought  not  to  operate  on  the  second  eye 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  but  should  operate  some  weeks  later,  when  we  can  form 
some  sort  of  idea  as  to  the  permanent  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  squinting  eye. 

In  tenotomy  the  setting  back  of  the  tendon  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  after 
the  latter  is  divided  its  antagonist  draws  the  eye  toward  its  own  side.  The  effect  of  a 
tenolomyf  therefore,  depends  essentially  upon  the  condition  of  the  antagonist  of  the 
contracted  muscle.  The  more  powerful  this  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  ability  to  bring 
the  eye  into  correct  position  after  the  division  of  the  contracted  muscle.  But  for  the 
force  of  the  muscles  we  have  a  sure  gauge  in  the  ajTiount  ox  the  lateral  excursion  (ab- 
duction and  adduction)  which  we  can  determiue  (see  page  692).  This  measurement, 
therefore,  should  be  performed  before  every  squint  operation;  since  by  means  of  it 
we  can  predict  approximately  the  effect  of  the  tenotomy. 

If  the  effect  of  a  tenotomy  should  turnout  to  be  too  great,  there  are  the  following 
means  at  our  command  to  diminish  it: — 

1.  When  the  suture  is  applied  that  is  designed  to  close  the  wound  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva, a  wide  and  deep  grasp  is  taken  upon  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  needle  is  passed 
through  Tenon's  capsule  as  well.  Then,  when  the  knot  is  drawn  tight,  the  tendon 
is  drawn  forward  a  little  along  with  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  divided  muscle  has  suffered  too  great  impuiirment 
of  its  action,  its  end  must  be  grasped  and  attached  again  farther  forward  by  means 
of  threads.  This  event  occurs  when  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  Tenon's  capsule 
has  been  loosened  to  too  great  an  extent,  or  when  the  operation  has  been  done  for  a 
very  slight  strabismic  deviation.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  modify  the  tenotomy,  so  that  its  action  shall  be  very  slight,  this  being  effected  by 
leaving  some  fibers  of  the  tendon  undivided.  Such  a  partisJ -tenotomy  has,  however, 
had  no  permanent  result  whatever.  We  can  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  in  those 
cases  in  which  some  fibers  of  the  tendon  are  unintentionally  left.  In  such  cases  the 
effect  of  the  operation  disappears  completely  after  some  length  of  time.  The  fibers 
that  remain  in  place  prevent  the  tendon  from  retracting,  so  that  it  becomes  reattached 
to  the  sclera  at  the  same  spot  as  before. 

In  case  of  very  slight  squint  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscle  should  not  be 
done  at  all  but  simply  an  advancement  of  the  elongated  muscle. 

[In  tenotomy  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
produce  even  a  slight  over-correction  and  in  no  event  to  make  very  extensive  division 
of  the  lateral  bands  attaching  the  tendon  to  the  sclera.  Otlierwise  a  complete  paralysis 
of  the  muscle  may  be  produced  which  is  pretty  hard  to  remedy.  This  paraly^  may  occur 
long  after  the  operation.  Tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus  should  in  general  be  avoided, 
as  the  results  of  operation  on  this  muscle  are  particularly  uncertain  and  paralysis  of  it 
causes  greater  discomfort  to  the  patient  than  that  of  any  other  muscle,  since  it  gives 
rise  to  confusing  diplopia  in  looking  down,  i.  e.,  in  the  habitual  direction  of  the  gaze. — D.J 

As  regards  the  fined  result,  cases  behave  differently.  The  most  frequent  outcome 
IB  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  increases  somewhat  in  the  first  few  days,  then  dimin- 
ishing again,  and  ultimately  becoming  less  than  it  was  directly  after  the  operation. 
Sometimes  the  diminution  proceeds  so  far  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  almost  com- 
pletely disappears  and  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
be  the  case  in  divergent  strabismus,  but  it  also  occurs  in  convergent  strabismus  when  it 
has  been  operated  on  simply  by  advancement.  In  an  operation  by  tenotomy  the  re- 
verse frequently  occurs — i.  e.,  the  effect  slowly  but  steadily  increases  until  finally  diver- 
gent strabismus  supervenes.    [This  may  take  place  even  years  afterward.]      Such  a 
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divergent  squint  has  a  specially  ugly  look,  much  more  so  indeed  than  a  convergent 
squint  which  has  recurred  after  an  advancement.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible, 
either  before  or  directly  after  the  operation,  to  foresee  with  certainty  which  of  these 
occurrences  is  going  to  ensue,  so  that  we  can  not  at  once  take  measures  to  combat  them. 

[Over-efTect  after  tenotomy  may  be  due  to  mangling  of  the  tendon  which  makes 
it  curl  up  and  adhere  to  the  conjunctiva  instead  of  the  sclera  or  which  produces  other 
untoward  results.  It  is  also  apt  to  occur  when  a  muscle  is  tenotomized  for  the  second 
time.  Re-operation  on  the  same  muscle  should  be  avoided  when  possible  as  the  results 
are  always  uncertain. — D.] 

Among  the  unpleasant  results  that  sometimes  accompany  tenotomy  is  finking 
in  of  the  caruncle,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  far  back.  This  condition  develops 
only  after  tenotomy  of  the  intemus,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscle  as  it  retracts 
draws  the  conjunctiva  of  the  inner  half  of  the  eyeball  after  it.  This  can  be  prevented 
if  the  conjunctival  wound  is  closed  with  a  suture  and  the  conjunctiva  thus  kept  in  its 
proper  place. 

Impairment  of  the  cosmetic  result  may  also  be  produced  by  exophthalmtta.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  after  division  of  one  of  the  recti  the  eye  is  not  retracted  into 
the  orbit  with  as  much  force  as  formerly.  For  the  same  reason  a  slight  degree  of  ex- 
ophthalmus  b  observed  not  infrequently  in  paralyses  of  the  recti.  The  exophthalmus 
can  not  be  removed,  but  when  it  has  a  disfiguring  effect  it  can  be  concealed,  for  in  ex- 
ophthalmus of  such  a  slight  degree  as  is  here  the  case  the  conspicuous  thing  is  not  so 
much  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  as  the  increase  in  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure  which 
is  caused  by  the  protrusion,  and  this  latter  defect  can  be  corrected  by  shortening  the 
palpebral  fissure  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphy).  [In  many  cases  what  occurs 
is  not  an  exophthalmus  but  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  due  to  retraction 
of  the  lid.  For  as  the  divided  tendon  recedes  it  puUs  the  lid  back  too  by  means  of  the 
slip  of  fascia  attaching  it  to  the  latter.  This  retraction  is  particularly  marked  after 
tenotomy  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti.  Per  contra  after  advancement  of  these 
muscles  the  palpebral  fissure  is  contracted  (see  page  618). — D.] 

During  the  after  treatment  of  a  squint  operation  there  is  formed  not  infrequently 
a  nqfiule  of  granidationy  growing  out  of  the  sclera  at  the  site  of  the  conjunctival  wound. 
Subsequently  this  becomes  constricted  at  its  base  and  ultimately  falls  off.  It  may  also 
be  snipped  off  readily  with  the  scissors. 

Serious  accidentSf  such  as  suppuration  of  the  wound,  exudation  into  Tenon's 
space  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  actual  panophthalmitis,  can  occur  only  when 
the  wound  has  been  infected  during  the  operation.  At  the  present  time  these  accidents 
are  among  the  p-eatest  of  rarities.  If  we  should  perform  the  operation  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  and  at  the  same  time  are  dealing  with  an  unruly  patient,  it  may  happen 
to  us  to  perforate  the  sclera.  If  the  operation  has  been  performed  aseptically,  this 
accident  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  without  producing  any  bad  results.  In  geneitd,  the 
squint  operation^  if  carefully  performed,  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  free  from  danger; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  operations  for  which  patients  (especially  those  of  the  female  sex) 
are  most  grateful. 

II.  Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball. 

166.  Enucleation  consists  in  shelling  the  eyeball  out  of  Tenon  *s 
capsule,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  tissues  adjoining  the  eyeball  being 
left  behind.  Bonnet  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  operation,  which  he  did  upon  the  basis  of  his  studies  upon  Tenon's 
capsule  (which  hence  is  also  called  Bonnet's  capsule).  Before  this, 
operators  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  eyeball,  together  with  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  out  with  a  knife  in  a  way  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  a  butcher  is  accustomed  to  do  it.  This  much  more 
radical  operation,  which  is  called  extirjxitio  bulbi,  is  at  the  present  time 
performed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  malignant  neoplasms  have  grown 
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out  from  the  eyeball  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  so  that  a  simple  enu- 
cleation of  the  eyeball  is  no  longer  practicable.  By  exenteration  of 
the  orbit  (exenteratio  orbitae)  is  meant  a  scooping  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  orbit  so  that  nothing  but  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter 
are  left.  This  operation,  too,  is  performed  only  for  malignant  new 
growths. 

Enucleation,  as  done  by  Arlt,  is  performed  as  follows:  The  lids  are  sep- 
arated by  Desmarre's  retractors  [or  a  spring  speculum].  For  the  operation 
itself  a  fixation  forceps  and  a  pair  of  straight  scissors,  which  should  have 
one  point  blunt  and  the  other  sharp,  are  employed.  If  the  operation  is 
on  the  left  eye,  the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea 
is  first  picked  up  and  incised.  From  this  wound  as  a  starting  point  the 
conjunctiva  is  divided  all  round  the  cornea,  and  then  it  is  loosened  from 
its  connections  still  farther  back.  Then  the  external  rectus  is  grasped 
with  the  forceps  and  divided  behind  the  latter,  so  that  a  stump  of  tendon 
remains  attached  to  the  sclera.  This  serves  to  hold  the  eye  with,  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  operation,  which  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  rest  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  blunt- 
pointed  blade  of  the  scissors  is  passed  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supe- 
rior rectus,  and  the  latter  is  taken  up  upon  the  scissors  and  is  divided 
close  to  the  sclera  by  a  single  snip.  The  same  is  done  with  the  inferior 
rectus.  Then  the  scissors,  closed,  are  passed  from  the  outer  side  in 
behind  the  eyeball  to  feel  for  the  optic  nerve,  which  when  the  eyeball 
is  drawn  forward  is  put  upon  the  stretch  so  as  to  form  a  hard  cord. 
When  the  optic  nerve  is  felt,  the  scissors  are  opened  and  the  nerve  is 
cut  ofiF  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eyeball.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
eye  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  orbit  (luxated)  in  front  of  the  lids.  Then 
the  remaining  structures  attached  to  the  eyeball  (the  internal  rectus 
And  the  two  oblique  muscles)  are  divided  as  close  as  can  be  to  the  eye- 
ball. With  this  act  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  complete.  A  wound 
cavity  is  now  presented,  which  is  bounded  behind  by  Tenon's  capsule, 
in  front  by  the  detached  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Through  the 
margin  of  the  latter,  which  corresponds  to  the  limbus  of  the  conjunctiva, 
a  thread  is  passed  alternately  in  and  out,  so  that  a  suture  is  formed 
like  the  string  of  a  tobacco  bag,  and  when  this  is  drawn  tight  the  con- 
junctiva is  completely  closed.  [Many  omit  sutures.]  Then  by  the  use 
of  a  pressure  bandage  we  take  care  that  the  conjunctiva  shall  be  pressed 
against  Tenon's  capsule,  so  that  it  may  become  united  with  it. 

In  the  right  eye  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  detachment  of  the  conjunctiva  is  begun  at  the  nasal  side  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  internal  rectus  is  the  first  thing  to  be  divided.  This 
slight  difference  between  the  operation  upon  the  right  eye  and  that 
upon  the  left  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  try  always  to  cut  from 
right  to  left  with  the  scissors,  as  this  is  the  more  handy  way  of  doing. 

Healing  takes  place  after  enucleation  \^nthout  suppuration  and  by 
primary  union.     The  cavity  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
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eyeball  is  lined  by  Tenon's  capsule,  the  raw,  inner  surface  of  which  is 
presented  to  our  view.  Upon  it  can  be  recognized  the  divided  ends  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  at  its  most  posterior  part  the  cross  section  of 
the  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  some  orbital  fat.  This  raw  surface  is 
covered  by  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  which  after  being  detached  from 
the  eyeball  hangs  down  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  wound 
cavity,  and  is  then  carried  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  posterior,  raw 
surface  gets  to  lie  against  the  anterior,  raw  surface  of  Tenon's  capsule. 
The  aperture  which  the  conjunctiva  has  in  its  center  corresponding  to 
the  cornea  has  been  already  closed  by  the  tobacco-bag  suture.  Hence, 
there  is  no  raw  spot  remaining  uncovered. 

Enucleation,  if  performed  in  an  aseptic  manner,  is  an  operation 
perfectly  devoid  of  danger.  For  purposes  of  anaesthesia  we  may  employ 
either  general  narcosis  or  the  injection  of  cocaine  (see  page  873).  The 
hemorrhage  ordinarily  is  slight,  so  as  to  require  no  other  measures  for 
its  arrest  than  the  application  of  a  pressure  bandage  upon  the  closed  lids. 
In  case  the  bleeding  is  more  profuse,  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  must 
be  introduced  into  the  orbit  itself.  Under  normal  conditions  the  opera- 
tion woimd  heals  within  less  than  a  week.  Purulent  inflammation  (phleg- 
mon) of  the  orbital  tissue  occurs  after  enucleation  only  when  the  wound 
has  been  infected.  When  enucleation  is  performed  upon  an  eye  in  which 
active  panophthalmitis  is  present,  purulent  meningitis  with  a  fatal  issue 
sometimes  sets  in  after  the  operation.  Panophthalmitis,  therefore,  is  a 
contraindication  against  enucleation  (see  page  449).  [Many,  however, 
enucleate  provided  the  orbital  tissues  are  uninvolved. — ^D.] 

The  prothesis  {artificial  eye)  should  not  be  inserted  sooner  than 
fourteen  days  at  earliest  acfter  the  operation.  It  consists  of  a  shell  of 
glass,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eyeball, 
and  which  is  retained  in  place  behind  the  lids.  After  an  enucleation 
which  has  healed  in  the  normal  way  there  is  found  a  cavity  clothed 
with  conjunctiva,  which,  behind  the  upper  and  lower  lid,  is  converted 
into  a  deep  furrow  corresponding  to  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  It  is  into 
this  furrow  that  the  upper  and  lower  rims  of  the  artificial  eye  are  inserted. 
The  deeper  the  furrow  is,  the  better  will  it  keep  the  artificial  eye  in  place. 
For  this  reason  we  take  care  in  operating  to  preserve  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva as  much  as  possible.  In  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
remove  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  portion  which  remains  may  be 
drawn  into  the  cavity  by  cicatrization,  so  that  the  fornix  is  made  pro- 
portionately shallower.  In  this  way  it  may  become  impossible  for  an 
artificial  eye  to  be  worn.  The  artificial  eye  moves  conjointly  with  the 
other  eye,  although  its  excursions  are  smaller;  for  the  ocular  muscles, 
although  detached  from  the  eyeball,  still  retain  their  connection  with 
Tenon's  capsule.  They  move  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
other  eye  is  moving  in,  and  with  Tenon's  capsule  they  move  both  the 
conjunctiva  which  lines  it  and  the  artificial  eye  which  rests  upon  the 
conjunctiva. 
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167.  The  indications  for  enucleation  are: 

1.  Malignant  tumors  in  the  eyeball,  and  also  those  on  or  behind  it, 
provided  they  can  not  be  removed  radically  by  a  less  thorough-going 
operation  with  retention  of  the  eyeball.  In  tumors  which  develop  in  the 
posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  (gliomata  of  the  optic  nerve  and  sarco- 
mata of  the  chorioid)  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  new  growth  is  in 
process  of  transmission  backward  along  the  optic  nerve.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  not  divided  close  to  the  eye,  but  as  far  back 
as  possible.  After  the  enucleation  has  been  performed,  the  cross  section 
of  the  piece  of  nerve  attached  to  the  eyeball  is  examined.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  attached  by  the  new  growth,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  has  been  left  in  the  orbit  must  also  be  sought  for  and  exsected. 

2.  Injuries. — Enucleation  is  performed  at  once  (primary  enuclea- 
tion), when  such  a  considerable  injury  is  present  that  the  eye  is  lost 
beyond  peradventure.  This  is  the  case  in  extensive  laceration  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  with  escape  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  globe.  By  enucleation  in  such  a  case  we  spare  the  patient  the  pan- 
ophthalmitis that  otherwise  awaits  him,  or  the  tedious  and  painful 
process  of  shrinking  of  the  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  preservation  of  the  eye, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
we  try  first  to  save  the  eye  by  initiating  that  form  of  treatment  which 
is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If,  nevertheless,  inflammation 
develops,  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  is  absolutely  abolished,  the  indica- 
tion then  is  to  perform  enucleation  (secondary  enucleation)  in  order  to 
prevent  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye.  Enucleation  should 
also  be  performed  upon  those  eyes  which  have  been  blinded  by  inflam- 
mation in  consequence  of  an  imsuccessful  cataract  operation. 

3.  Iridocyclitis f  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  and  phthisis  huLhi  furnish 
an  indication  for  enucleation  whenever  sympathetic  ophthalmia  threat- 
ens to  occur,  or  has  already  broken  out.  And  even  a  condition  of  pain- 
fulness  in  the  eye  which  can  not  be  relieved  in  any  other  way  demands 
the  performance  of  enucleation,  provided  all  hope  for  retaining  or 
restoring  a  serviceable  degree  of  vision  has  disappeared. 

4.  Glaucoma  absolutum,  when  it  is  associated  with  continual  pain, 
and  when  other  less  radical  operations  have  either  been  already  per- 
formed without  success  or  are  impracticable. 

6.  Ectasia  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  eyeball  is  very  much  increased 
in  size  either  by  large  staphylomata  of  the  cornea  or  sclera  or  by  hydroph- 
thalmus,  it  torments  the  patient  by  giving  rise  to  continual  attacks 
of  irritation,  by  preventing  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  by  produc- 
ing disfigurement.  Enucleation  is  then  indicated  provided  the  eyeball 
can  not  be  diminished  in  size  in  any  other  way  (e.  g.,  by  a  staphyloma 
operation). 

6.  Hemorrhage  which  comes  from  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon  or  that  has  been  ruptured,  and  which  can  be  arrested  in  no  other  way. 
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7.  Cosmetic  considerations  sometimes  furnish  the  indication  for 
the  removal  of  a  blinded  and  very  disfiguring  eye,  so  as  to  allow  an 
artificial  eye  to  be  worn  in  its  stead. 

Many  operators  use  the  squint  hook  for  performing  enucleation.  The  tendons 
that  are  to  be  detached  are  grasped  with  this,  drawn  out,  and  divided  upon  the  hook. 
This  method  is  easier,  but  also  more  elaborate  and  more  tedious,  than  the  method  which 
Arlt  devised  of  picking  up  and  dividing  the  tendons  with  the  scissors  directly. 

The  artificial  eye  should  be  taken  from  the  orbit  every  night  and  be  well  cleaned. 
In  time  it  loses  its  luster,  and  must  then  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  conjunctiva  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  catarrhal  inflammation  by  the 
mechanical  irritation  which  the  artificial  eye  sets  up.  Then  the  wearing  of  the  latter 
must  be  restricted  to  a  few  hoiuB  e&ch  day,  or  given  up  altogether  for  a  while,  and  the 
conjimctival  catarrh  must  receive  appropriate  treatment.  But  the  opposite  of  this 
state  of  things  also  occiub — ^namely,  that,  through  wearing  an  artificisd  eye,  troubles 
that  were  formerly  present  are  made  to  disappear.  This  is  the  case  when,  after  an 
enucleation,  the  lids  sink  back  and  an  entropion  develops,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
dlia,  which  are  directed  inward,  irritate  the  conjunctiva.  By  the  insertion  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye  the  lids  receive  support;  the  entropion  disappears,  and  with  it  vanishes 
the  condition  of  irritation  in  the  conjunctiva. 

The  artificial  eye  may  be  worn  not  only  in  an  empty  orbit  but  also  over  the  eye- 
ball. The  only  prerequisite  is  that  the  eyeball  shall  be  diminished  in  size,  either  as  a 
whole  through  atrophy  or  phthisis,  or  at  least  in  its  anterior  division  through  applanatio 
comese,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ablation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  An  artificial 
eye  when  resting  upon  the  natural  eyeball  has  a  particularly  deceptive  and  natural 
appearance,  and  also  moves  quite  perfectly  with  the  eye  which  lies  beneath  it.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  stump  of  an  eye  does  not  always  bear  an  artificial  eye  over  it.  It  may 
become  irritated  by  the  latter  so  as  to  get  inflamed  and  painful.  In  such  cases  either 
the  artificial  eye  must  be  laid  aside  or  the  too  painful  stump  must  be  enucleated. 

In  an  empty  orbit  the  ordinary  shell-like  artificial  eye  sinks  too  deep  and  does 
not  move  very  well.  Hence  for  such  cases  eyes  have  been  manufactured  which  are 
convex  posteriorly  (reform  eyes  of  Snellen). 

Inasmuch  as  the  artificial  eye  acquires  such  a  cosmetic  advantage  from  being 
placed  upon  the  shnmken  eyeball,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  enucleation 
by  an  operation  which  does  leave  a  stump  in  the  orbit.  This  operation  is  exenteratio 
buUn,  According  to  Alfred  Graefe's  method,  it  is  performed  in  the  following  way; 
In  the  first  place,  the  cornea  together  with  an  adjacent  zone  of  the  sclera  is  removed 
by  first  incising  the  sclera  near  the  limbus  with  a  knife,  and  then  detaching  it  by  a 
circular  cut  with  the  scissors.  Then  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  which  has  thus  been 
opened  are  scooped  cleanly  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclera  lies  exposed.  Lastly,  the  opening  is  closed  again  by  means  of  sutures  passing 
through  the  conjunctiva  and^the  cut  edges  of  the  sclera.  In  this  way  a  stump  is  ob- 
tained which,  however,  shrivels  up  so  much  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  scarcely  has 
any  value  as  a  support  for  the  artificial  eye.  Hence,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
get  a  stump  that  shall  remain  large  permanently,  by  introducing  into  the  empty  scleral 
cavity  a  sphere  of  glass  (Mules)  or  of  gilded  silver  [or  of  parkin],  and  sewing  the  sclera 
up  over  it.  The  immediate  result  is  excellent,  but  generally  the  foreign  body  thus 
introduced  is  expelled  later — ^in  some  cases  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  years.  [Frost  and 
Lang,  after  enucleation,  insert  a  metal  ball  into  Tenon's  capsule,  to  support  the  artificial 
eye.    Others  implant  a  mass  of  fat  into  Tenon's  capsule. — D.) 

Obviously  exenteration  can  not  replace  enucleation,  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
malignant  new-growth  in  the  eyeball,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  other  indica- 
tions for  enucleation  that  it  can  be  considered.  But  healing  after  an  exenteration  is 
not  as  smooth  as  after  enucleation,  and  if  the  operation  has  not  been  perfectly  aseptic, 
the  stump  that  is  left  may  suppurate.  Moreover,  the  protection  that  exenteration 
affords  against  sympathetic  inflammation  is  not  as  complete  as  it  is  with  enucleation. 
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In  the  endeavor  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible,  observers  have  also  tried  to 
replace  enucleation  by  the  division  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  eye.  This  operation  is 
opiico-ciliary  neurotomy  (Boucheron,  Scholer).  First  the  conjunctiva  over  the  internal 
rectus  and  then  the  muscle  itself  are  divided.  From  the  wound  thus  made  the  scissors 
are  passed  backward  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  divided  as  far  back  as  p)ossible.  It 
is  then  possible  to  rotate  the  eyeball  so  far  outward  that  its  posterior  segment  together 
with  the  stmnp  of  the  optic  nerve  shall  appear  in  the  wound.  The  portion  of  the  optic 
nerve  still  attached  to  the  sclera  is  then  removed  close  to  the  latter,  so  that,  provided 
the  nerve  was  divided  well  back  the  first  time,  a  long  piece  of  it  is  resected.  Next, 
the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  as  far  forward  as  the  equator  is  freed  from  all 
tissues  attached  to  it,  in  doing  which  most  of  the  ciliary  nerves  are  divided.  Then 
the  eyeball  is  returned  to  its  place  in  Tenon's  capsule,  and  fixed  there  by  uniting 
the  divided  ends  of  the  internal  rectus  and  the  divided  conjunctiva  with  sutures. 
After  the  operation  is  completed  a  pressure  bandage  is  applied. 

Neurotomy  is  suggested  as  a  substitute 
for  enucleation  when  we  are  dealing  with  eyes 
that  should  be  removed  on  account  of  threat- 
ening sympathetic  infiammation  or  on  account 
of  pain.  Neurotomy,  however,  has  not  proved 
perfectly  reliable.  Sympathetic  infiammation 
has  repeatedly  occurred  after  it,  so  that  when 
there  is  a  danger  of  such  inflammation  ab- 
solutely nothing  else  but  enucleation  is  indi- 
cated. Pain  too  sometimes  recurs  after  neu- 
rotomy. Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  this 
operation  is  more  difficult  to  perform  than 
enucleation  and  requires  a  considerably  longer 
period  of  healing.  It  is,  therefore,  indicated 
only  when  there  is  no  danger  of  sympathetic 
infiammation,  as  for  example  in  absolute  glau- 
coma, and  when  the  patient  is  unwilling  to 
consent  to  an  enucleation. 

In  the  removal  of  retrobulbar  tumors  the 
eyeball  is  in  the  way  and  prevents  access  to  the  back  part  of  the  orbit.  If,  nevertheless, 
we  wish  to  perform  extirpation  of  the  tumor  with  preservation  of  the  eye,  there  are  two 
ways  open  to  us.  In  cases  in  which  marked  exophathalmus  has  been  present  for  quite  a 
long  time,  the  eye  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve  are  very  much  stretched.  Then  it  is 
usually  easy,  after  dividing  the  conjimctiva  on  the  temporal  side  and  also  the  external 
rectus,  to  shove  the  eye  over  toward  the  nose  far  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  get  into  the 
deeper  parts  between  the  eye  and  the  temporal  wall  of  the  orbit.  When  the  eye  can- 
not be  displaced  sufficiently  we  procure  access  to  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  by  making 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  outer  waU  of  the  orbit  (Wagner,  Kronlein).  We  first  make  an 
incision  through  the  skin  at  the  orbit's  outer  margin.  This  incision  begins  at  the  linea 
aemicircularis  of  the  frontal  bone,  passes  in  a  slightly  convex  ciurve  downwards  in  front 
of  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit,  and  turns  outward  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  malar  bone  (Fig.  421,  afc).  When  the  section  runs  over  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit, 
it  is  carried  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone  and  then  the  periosteum  b 
detached  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  backward  and  downward  as  far  as  the  inferior 
orbital  fissure.  Then  we  divide  the  periosteum  at  the  two  places  where  the  outer  margin 
of  the  orbit  is  to  be  chiselled  through,  i.  e.,  through  the  zygomatic-frontal  suture  (c),  and 
right  above  the  upper  end,  for  one,  and  close  to  its  lower  end,  just  above  the  place  where 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  given  off,  for  the  other.  Starting  from  these  two  points  we  chisel 
through  the  orbit's  outer  wall,  converging  the  two  lines  of  incision  (the  two  heavy  black 
lines  in  Fig.  421)  as  we  go  backward  so  that  they  meet  in  the  outer  end  of  the  inferior 
orbital  fissure.  The  triangular  portion  thus  defined  in  the  orbital  wall  is  then  swung 
outward,  and  thus  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  is  exposed. 

We  ought  not  to  push  too  far  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  eye.  If  after  extensive 
extirpations  the  eyebaU  would  have  to  be  left  denuded  it  would  subsequently  be  de- 


FiQ.  421. — Temporart  Rbsbction   or  th» 
ouTBR  WALL  OP  THE  OnsiT.     (After  Haab.) 
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stroyed  by  suppuration.  After  removal  of  the  entire  retrobulbar  tissue  the  eye  woiild 
sink  back  deep  into  the  orbit,  would  be  fixed  there  by  scar  tissue,  and  would  be  quite 
useless.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  eye  in  the  beginning,  even  if  it  should 
be  normal,  since  by  so  doing  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor  can  generally  be  done  more 
quickly  and  with  more  precision.  In  such  cases  we  remove  the  eye  and  the  retrobul- 
bar tissue  in  one  mass — exenteration  of  the  orbit.  We  begin  by  spUtting  the  outer  com- 
missure of  the  hds  out  as  far  as  the  external  margin  of  the  orbit.  By  this  procedure 
the  has  are  made  freely  movable,  and  can  be  turned  back,  the  one  up  the  other  down, 
so  as  to  admit  as  free  access  as  possible  to  the  orbit.  Then  the  soft  parts  behind  the 
everted  lids  are  divided  with  the  scalpel  down  to  the  bony  margin  of  the  orbit.  From 
this  as  a  starting  point  the  periosteum  is  detached  from  the  bone  all  round  down  to 
the  apex  of  the  orbit.  The  entire  contents  of  the  orbit  now  form  a  wedge  which  lies 
free  in  the  latter,  and  is  attached  only  at  the  optic  foramen  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  This  pedicle  is  now  divided  and  the  bleeding  cut  surfaces 
are  cauterized  with  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  or  with  the  galvano-cautery,  since 
ligation  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  impossible  for  technical  reasons.  Next,  all  shreds 
of  tissue  still  attached  to  the  bone  are  removed,  so  that  the  latter  is  completely  denuded. 
Then  the  orbit,  after  suitable  irrigation  with  a  disinfecting  fluid,  is  packed  with  tam- 
pons of  iodoform  gauze,  and  a  hght  pressure  bandage  is  applied  over  it. 

III.  Operations  for  Trichiasis. 

168.  The  number  of  operative  methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
trichiasis  (and  distichiasis)  is  extremely  large.  Many  of  the  procedures 
advocated  are,  however,  distinguished  only  by  trifling  details  from  each 
other,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  at  length  only  some  few  of 
the  methods  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  main  types  of 
operation. 

Of  any  good  trichiasis  operation  it  must  be  demanded  that  it  re- 
lieve the  faulty  position  of  the  cilia  and  prevent  a  return  to  this  posi- 
tion (a  relapse).  Circumstances  being  the  same,  preference  will  be 
given  to  that  method  which  attains  this  result  with  the  least  amount  of 
disfigurement.  The  obvious  procedure  for  surgeons  first  to  hit  upon 
consisted  in  simply  removing  that  part  of  the  lid  which  bears  the  cilia 
(ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles).  But  since  the  results  of  this 
method  of  operating  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  was  so  modified  that 
the  zone  of  hair  follicles  was  not  removed,  but  simply  displaced  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cilia  took  on  the  direction  desired  (transplantation  of  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles).  By  these  methods  the  trouble  is  removed,  but 
without  its  cause — ^namely,  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus — being  done 
away  with.  Hence,  still  others  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  trichiasis 
by  giving  the  distorted  tarsus  its  normal  shape  again  (straightening  of 
the  tarsus).  Upon  some  one  of  these  principles  depend  most  of  the 
known  operations  for  trichiasis. 

1.  Ablation  of  the  Zone  of  Hair  Follicles  by  Flarer^s  Method. — Dur- 
ing the  operation  some  firm  support  upon  which  the  cutting  can  be 
done  must  be  placed  beneath  the  lid.  For  this  purpose  a  lamina  of 
horn  is  employed,  which  is  pushed  beneath  the  lid,  the  lamina  being 
either  in  the  simple  form  of  Jager's  horn  plate  (Fig.  422,  a)  or  in  the  com- 
plicated form  of  Knapp's  blepharostat  [lid  clamp]  (Fig.  422,  6),  in  which 
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the  lid  is  kept  pressed  against  a  horn  plate  by  means  of  a  metal  ring.  The 
lid  must  be  similarly  fixed  in  the  other  methods  of  operating  for  trichiasis. 
After  inserting  the  horn  plate  an  incision  is  made  with  the  lance  knife 
(or  with  a  scalpel)  in  the  intermarginal  space,  and  in  fact  in  that  gray 
line  which  separates  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  from  the  roots 
of  the  cilia  (i,  Fig.  284).    When  we  make  the  incision  here  we  get  into 


[Fig.  422. — Inbtbuments  for  Lid  Operations. 

a,  Jftger's  horn  plate.  6.  Knapp's  lid-clamp,  c,  Desmarre's  clamp.  The  plate  in  a,  b  and  c  is 
inserted  l^neath  the  lid  thiiH  afTording  a  resisting  surface  upon  which  to  cut  in  all  operations  upon 
the  lids  (operations  for  trichiasis,  entropion,  ectropion,  ptosis,  chalazion,  etc.).  6  and  c,  which  have 
a  ring  that  can  be  screwed  down  upon  the  lid,  also  act  as  clamps  holding  the  lid  firmly  in  place  and 
preventing  hemorrhage  during  the  operation. — D.] 

the  loose  connective  tissue  which  lies  between  the  tarsus  and  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  which  is  readily  divided.  We  thus  spUt 
the  lid  into  two  laminae,  the  anterior  of  which  contains  the  skin  with 
the  cilia,  and  the  posterior  the  tarsus  with  the  conjunctiva.  This 
process  of  cleavage  must  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  the 
lid  and  be  carried  inward  to  a  p)oint  over  the  roots  of  the  cilia — i.  e., 
to  a  distance  of  about  3  mm.  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.  When 
the  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  thus  detached  from  the  tissues  beneath  it, 
we  now  need  only  separate  it  from  its  connection  with  the  skin  of  the 
lid.    This  is  done  by  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin  parallel  with 
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the  edge  of  the  lid  and  situated  at  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles. 
This  latter  is  then  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid  only  at  its  two 
extremities.  This  connection  being  now  divided  with  the  scissors,  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles  (the  portion  a,  bounded  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
423)  is  detached.  A  raw  surface  now  remains  along  the  border  of  the 
lids,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  denuded 
tarsus.    This  wound  heals  by  granulation  within  a  few  days. 

Ablation  of  the  region  of  hair  follicles  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity, and,  moreover,  when  nothing  has  been  left,  makes  all  relapses 
impossible;  but  it  produces  a  permanent  disfigurement  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  cilia,  and  deprives  the  eye  of  the  protection  which  the  cilia 
afford.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  upper  lid,  where  the 
cilia  are  more  numerous  and  are  larger.  Moreover, 
the  hard  cicatrix  which  is  formed  at  the  site  of  the 
ablated  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  often  a  cause  of 
renewed  irritation  of  the  eye.  Hence,  ablation  of  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles  is  at  present  but  rarely  performed. 
It  is  employed  upon  the  lower  lid,  where  the  cilia  in 
any  case  are  small  and  scanty,  and  particularly  in 
cases  of  partial  trichiasis  in  which  ablation  need  be 
done  only  over  a  short  extent  of  surface. 

2.  Displacement  (Transplantation)  of  the  Zone  of 
Hair  FoUicles  by  Jaesche-ArWs  Method.— In  the  upper     ^'<*-  423.-ablation 

"^  ■*^*^  OF     THB     BkD     of 

lid  the  operation  is  performed  by  beginning,  as  in  the  Hair  Foluclm  by 
case  of  ablation  of  the  hair  follicles,  with  an  incision  in  SiinTfi^  2xT.*^'*' 
the  intermarginal  space,  which  splits  the  lid  into  two 
laminse  as  far  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  (m.  Fig.  424  A). 
In  this  way  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  detached  from  the  underlying  tissue 
and  is  made  movable.  In  order  now  to  draw  this  zone  up  and  attach  it 
at  a  higher  point,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  shortened  in  the  vertical  direction 
by  excising  a  fold  of  it.  The  fold  to  be  excised  is  bounded  by  two  inci- 
sions. One  runs  3  or  4  mm.  above  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  parallel 
with  it;  the  other  is  carried  above  the  first  along  a  curved  line,  so  that  at 
its  center  it  is  farthest  (6  to  8  mm.)  from  the  first  incision,  but  at  its 
extremities  coincides  with  it  (Fig.  424  C).  In  this  way  an  elliptical  piece 
of  skin  is  circumscribed,  which  then  is  dissected  from  the  imderlying  tis- 
sues with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  subjacent  muscular 
fibers.  The  two  lips  of  the  wound  being  then  united  by  a  number  of  sut- 
ures, which  are  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  (s,  Fig.  424  B),  the  lower  lip 
of  the  wound,  together  with  the  zone  of  hair  follicles,  is  drawn  well  up, 
and  the  cilia  are  in  this  way  directed  straight.  At  the  same  time  the 
incision  in  the  intermarginal  space  gapes  open  and  displays  at  its  bottom 
the  raw  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In  order  that  the  bed  of  hair  fol- 
licles may  not  be  drawn  down  again  by  the  cicatrization  of  this  wound, 
the  piece  that  has  been  excised  from  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  inserted  into  the 
wound  so  as  to  be  implanted  there.    This  piece  must  be  trimmed  down  so 
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as  to  fit  well  into  the  wound  (A,  Fig.  424  B).  If  care  is  taken  by  proper 
bandaging  of  the  eye  to  keep  the  transplanted  strip  of  skin  pressed  against 
the  raw  surface  forming  the  bed  of  the  wound,  it  almost  always  becomes 
well  attached  to  the  latter  in  healing. 

In  performing  this  operation  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of 
excising  too  broad  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid, 
which  thus  becomes  so  much  shortened  that  ectropion  or  lagophthalmus 
develops.  We  should  therefore,  before  the  operation,  determine  the 
size  of  the  piece  to  be  exsected,  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin  with  the 
finger  and  seeing  how  large  this  must  be  in  order  to  efifect  its  object 
without  shortening  too  greatly  ^ 

the  skin  of  the  lids. 

In  the  lower  lid  the  oper- 
ation is  performed  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  here,  in  order 
not  to  get  ectropion,  the  piece 
of  skin  to  be  exsected  must 
be  made  still  narrower. 


Fig.  424. — ^Transplantation  op  the  Bed  op  Haib  Folucles  bt  Jaksche-Ablt's  Method. 
A,  cutaneoua  incision  and  incision  in  the  intermarginal  line,  m.    Magnified  2X1.    B,  operation 
after  tyinff  the  cutaneous  sutures,  «,  and  implanting  the  piece  of  skin,  h.    Magnified  2X1.     C,  front 
view  alter  the  excision  of  the  skin  has  been  inade  and  with  the  horn  plate  inserted.    Natural  stxe. 

3.  Drawing  up  the  Bed  of  Hair  Follicles  by  Hotz^s  Methods — When 
this  operation  is  made  upon  the  upper  lid,  an  incision  is  first  carried 
through  the  skin  of  the  latter,  passing  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Then  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  separated,  and  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (Fig.  425,  o) 
which  are  visible  at  its  bottom  are  exsected.  The  wound  is  next  closed 
and  at  the  same  time  its  lower  lip  is  stitched  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus.  For  this  purpose  the  needle  is  passed  first  through  the  upper 
lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  then  through  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus, 
and  lastly  from  within  outward  through  the  lower  lip  of  the  cutaneous 
wound  (s,  Fig.  425).  As  many  of  these  sutures  are  applied  as  necessary. 
The  idea  underlying  this  operation  is  to  raise  the  bed  of  hair  follicles, 

*[Ab  Hots  sayv,  first  proposed  by  Anagnostakis. — D.] 
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Fig.  425.— Hotz'8 
Operation. 


not  by  shortening  the  skin  of  the  lids,  as  in  Jaesche-Arlt's  method,  but 
by  attaching  the  skin  to  a  fixed  point — namely,  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus.    The  exsection  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  is  done  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  the  power  of  this  muscle  which 
tends  to  force  the  lid  backward.    This  operation  dis- 
penses with  the  step  of  detaching  the  bed  of  hair  fol- 
licles by  an  incision  in  the  intermarginal  space;  but  it 
may,  if  necessary,  be  combined  with  such  an  incision. 
In  the  lower  lid  the  method  of  operating  is  the 
same,  but  the  cutaneous  incision,  in  accordance  with 
the  smaller  height  of  the  tarsus,  runs  closer  to  the 
free  border  of  the  lid. 

4.  Straightening  of  the  Tarsus  by  Snellev/s  Method. — 
This  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  excision  of 
a  prismatic  piece  from  the  tarsus.    The  skin  is  incised 
about  2  mm.  above  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  latter  along  the  entire  length  of  the  lid  (i,  Fig.  426  A). 
Then  the  lowermost  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  which  lie  exposed 
in  the  wound  are  excised,  so  that  the  tarsus  is  presented  to  view.    A  pris- 
matic piece  is  now  exsected  from  this  latter  along  its  entire  length,  and 

in  such  a  way  that  the  base  of  the  wedge 
corresponds  to  the  anterior,  the  apex  of  the 
wedge  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus 
(e,  Fig.  426  A).  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
bring  the  two  cut  surfaces  of  the  tarsus  into 
contact.  This  is  accomplished  by  sutures 
applied  under  the  form  of  loops  by  means 
of  double-armed  threads.  One  needle  is  first 
passed  through  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus 
(a.  Fig.  426  B),  and  is  then  carried  down 
in  front  of  the  wound  in  the  cartilage  and 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  as  far  as  the 
free  border  of  the  lid,  above  which  it  is  brought 
out  again.  A  similar  manceuvre  is  performed 
with  the  other  needle.  The  loop  then  lies 
upon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  while 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  to  view 
above  the  border  of  the  lid.  These  ends  are 
then  tied  upon  a  bead  (p),  and  are  afterward 
carried  up  to  the  forehead,  where  they  are 
attached  with  plaster  above  the  eyebrow. 
In  this  way  the  lid  is  kept  drawn  up,  and  coaptation  of  the  cutaneous 
wound  is  rendered  superfluous,  as   this  then    closes   of  itself. 

Ablation  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  methods  for  opera- 
ting upon  trichiasis.  At  the  present  time  it  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the 
methods  for  transplantation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles. 


Fio.  426.— Snellen's  Operation. 
Magnified  2X1. 

A;  after  completing  the  cutane- 
ous incision,  t,  and  the  exsection 


of  the  tarsus,  e. 
ing  the  suture. 


B,  after  apply- 
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FiQ.  427. — Obtonoen's 

Operation. 

MagniEed  2X1. 


The  most  important  step  in  the  way  of  improving  the  operations  for  trichiasis 
was  made  by  Arlt,  who  devised  the  plan  of  detaching  tlie  bed  of  hair  follicles  from 
the  tarsus.  In  this  way  one  was  enabled  to  do  an  extensive  transplantation  without 
having  to  fear  a  necrosis  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  as  in  the  original  method  of  Jaesche, 
who  released  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  along  with  the  subjacent  tarsus,  from  end  to  end, 
and  separated  both  completely  from  the  underlying  tissues.  Even  Arlt's  method, 
however,  is  not  free  from  disadvantages.  One  of  these  con- 
sists in  the  difficulty  of  gauging  accurately  the  size  of  the  piece 
to  be  exsected;  another,  in  the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  no  fixed  breadth  can  be  assigned  for 
the  strip  of  skin  to  be  removed,  because  this  breadth  varies 
according  to  the  character  (i.  e.,  the  elasticity  or  laxity)  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids.  If  too  little  is  exsected,  the  zone  of  hair  fol- 
licles is  not  drawn  up  sufficiently  and  the  trichiasis  returns;  if 
too  much  skin  has  been  removed,  we  get  ectropion  or  lagoph- 
thalmus,  which  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  subsequent  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason  methods  have  been  devised  which  are 
intended  to  effect  the  elevation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles 
without  excising  any  skin.  Hotz's  operation  belongs  in  this 
category.  A  somewhat  different  method  is  that  of  OetHngen. 
He  carries  the  incision  in  theintermarginal  space  to  a  point 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  so  that  all  the  skin  which  covers  the  tarsus  can 
be  displaced  upward.  This  portion  of  skin  is  then,  by  means  of  sutures,  attached  near 
its  free  border,  which  carries  the  cilia,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  427). 
Below  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  which  has  been  thus  elevated,  there  remains  quite  a 
large  wound,  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  Upon  the  same  principle 
depend  the  methods  of  Kostomyris,  De  Wecker,  and  Warlomont. 

Snellen's  operation  for  straightening  the  tarsus  has  been  modified  by  Panas  in  the 
following  manner:  He  divides  the  skin  of  the  lid  2  or  3  mm.  above  the  free  border  of 
the  h'd  and  parallel  to  the  latter  (i,  Fig.  428  A),  the  incision 
-  running  the  whole  length  of  the  lid.  Then,  beginning  at 
this  incision,  he  dissects  up  the  skin  as  far  down  as  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  and  as  far  up  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus.  Next,  cutting  down  upon  the  horn  plate, 
he  makes  an  incision  which  nins  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the 
incision  in  the  skin,  and  divides  the  tarsus  through  its 
entire  thickness,  including  the  conjunctiva  tarsi.  By  this 
incision  the  lower  half  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  the  free 
border  of  the  lid,  is  made  freely  movable,  and  by  means  of 
sutures  can  readily  be  rotated  forward  far  enough  for  the 
cilia  to  be  properly  directed.  The  sutures  are  formed  into 
loops  and  passed  above  through  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  and 
the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  loop  are 
brought  out  behind  the  skin  of  the  lid  along  the  intermar- 
ginal  line,  and  here  are  tied  over  a  glass  bead  (Fig.  428  B). 
Acting  like  Snellen's  operation,  i.  e.,  by  relieving  the 
distortion  of  the  tarsus,  is  the  enucleation  of  the  tarsus  by 

KuhnVs  [modification  of  Heisrath's]  methody  which,  however,  is  practicable  only  when 
the  tarsus  being  in  part  covered  with  the  retrotarsal  fold  which  has  been  drawn  up  over 
it  can  be  enucleated  (see  page  168). 

The  relapses  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  after  Arlt's  operation,  as  well  as 
after  many  other  methods,  have  the  following  causes:  1.  If  the  trachomatous  process 
has  not  completely  run  its  course,  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  tarsus 
continues  to  progress  after  the  operation,  and  once  more  throws  the  cilia  into  a  faulty 
position.  2.  The  shortening  of  the  skin  produced  by  excising  a  strip  of  it  often  fails  to  be 
permanent,  because  the  skin,  especially  in  old  persons,  gradually  stretches  out  again. 
3.  The  woimd  in  the  intermarginal  space,  which  remains  uncovered,  heals  by  granula- 


Fio.  428.— Panas's  Opera- 


A.  after  comi>letmir  the  in- 
cisions in  the  skin  ana  tarsus. 
B,  after  applsring  the  suture. 
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tion  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices.  By  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tis- 
sue the  free  border  of  the  lid  may  be  drawn  down  again  and  the  position  of  the  cilia 
be  made  worse.  The  first  point  has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  trachoma,  and  can  not 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  method  of  operating;  but  the  second  and 
third  points  constitute  defects  in  the  operation,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy. 
In  order  to  make  the  contraction  of  the  skin  permanent,  the  latter  has  been  attached 
to  a  fixed  point — ^namely,  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Hotz).  The  main  cause 
of  relapses — ^i.  e.,  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  hair  follicles  due  to  the  cicatrization 
of  the  wound — ^it  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  by  covering  the  wound  with  skin. 
In  Arlt's  method  this  object  may  be  attained,  as  has  been  described  above,  by  trans- 
planting the  excised  portion  of  skin  upon  the  wound  (Waldhauer).  But  as  this  piece 
of  skin  is  covered  with  fine  lanugo  hairs,  which  may  cause  renewed  irritation  of  the 
eye.  Van  Millingen  prefers  to  cover  the  wound  with  mucous  membrane  which  he  takes 
from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit.  Since  flaps  of  skin 
or  mucous  membrane,  when  destitute  of  a  pedicle,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  morti- 
fication, and  in  any  case  shrink  very  greatly,  others  have  chosen  pediculate  skin  flaps 
for  covering  the  wound.  In  Spencer  Wat8on*8  method 
this  flap  is  formed  in  the  following  way:  An  incision 
is  made  in  the  intermarginal  space,  and  a  second  one 
is  made  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lids  and  above 
the  row  of  cilia,  as  is  done  for  their  ablation  (Fig.  429, 
in  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  lid).  Then,  instead  of 
detaching  the  strip  of  skin,  thus  marked  out,  at  both 
ends,  as  in  the  operation  of  ablation,  it  is  separated 
at  one  extremity  only.  The  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  long,  slender  flap  which  is  free  at 
one  extremity,  but  at  the  other  is  connected  with  the 
skin  of  the  lids  (a,  Fig.  429).  Then  a  second  flap  of 
skin  similar  in  shape  is  fashioned  by  making  a  second 
incision  about  3  mm.  above  the  first  and  parallel  to 
it,  and  thus  marking  out  a  narrow  strip  of  ^in,  which 
is  likewise  left  in  connection  with  the  skin  of  the  lid 
by  one  extremity  only  (Fig.  429,  b).  The  base  of  this 
flap  must  lie  at  the  temporal  end  of  the  lid,  provided 

the  base  of  the  lower  flap,  which  bears  the  cilia,  is  situated  at  the  nasal  end,  and 
vice  versa.  Then  the  two  flaps  are  interchanged,  so  that  the  one  which  carries  the 
ciha  gets  to  lie  above,  and  the  one  that  was  above  gets  to  lie  below,  along  the  free 
border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  429,  a,  and  6|).  The  flaps  are  kept  in  their  place  by  sutures. 
This  operation  is  best  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  present  simply 
at  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the  row  of  cilia,  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  short  flap  is 
sufficient  (Fig.  429).  If  Spencer  Watson's  operation  is  performed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  lid,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  flaps  have  a  very  great  length  in  pro- 
portion to  their  narrow  base,  and  hence  sj-e  apt  to  die.  Against  this  danger  the  opera- 
tion of  Blaskovics  affords  some  security.  The  incision  is  first  made  as  for  a  Flsj-er's 
ablation  of  the  sj-ch  of  hair  follicles,  except  that  the  operator  does  not  detach  the  bridge- 
shaped  skin  flap  thus  formed  at  its  two  ends,  but  leaves  it  connected  with  the  skin  of 
the  lids.  Only,  1  or  2  nmi.  above  the  upper  incision  another  is  made  parallel  with  it  and 
joining  it  at  its  two  ends,  and  thus  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  is  marked  off,  which,  however, 
b  not  detached  from  its  bed.  But  since  it  is  imited  to  its  bed  simply  by  lax  connective 
tissue,  it  is  possible  to  draw  it  down  behind  the  bridge  flap  and  prevent  its  sliding 
up  again,  this  being  effected  by  fastening  down  the  bridge  flap  with  sutures  to  the  under- 
lying parts  above  the  other  flap. 

Other  methods  to  be  mentioned,  which  likewise  employ  flaps  with  a  pedicle,  are 
those  of  Qayet,  Jacobson,  Dianoux,  and  Landolt. 

Each  of  the  methods  named  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.    The 


Fio.  429. — Spencer  Watson's 
Operation  for  Trichiasis. 

This  is  represented  as  beintc  per- 
formed in  such  A  way  that  the 
flaps  do  not  extend  over  the  en- 
tire ienffth  of  the  lid,  but  only  over 
one  half  of  it.  The  outer  half  of 
the  upper  lid  shows  the  flaps  in 
their  natural  position;  the  inner 
half  shows  the  position  of  the  flaps 
after  they  have  been  interchanged. 
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experienced  operator  will  not  employ  any  one  of  them  exclusively,  but  will  select  the 
methckl  to  suit  the  case  in  hand,  and  when  necessary  will  even  combine  two  different 
^lethods.  Thus  Hotz's  method  may  be  combined  with  the  excision  of  a  strip  of  skin, 
with  the  detachment  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  by  an  intermarginal  incision,  or,  if  the 
distortion  of  the  tarsus  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  by  the  excision  of  a  wedge  from 
the  latter.  In  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  greatest  in  the  center  Arlt's  method  is  very 
suitable,  since  in  this  method  the  exsected  piece  of  skin  is  broadest'in  the  center,  and 
hence  it  is  in  this  place  that  the  greatest  displacement  is  produced  in  the  bed  of  hair 
follicles.  The  methods  of  Hotz,  Snellen,  and  Panas  also  exert  their  greatest  effect  in 
the  center  of  the  lid.  For  trichiasis  at  one  end  of  the  row  of  cilia  implantation  of  a  skin 
flap  with  a  pedicle — e.  g.,  by  Spencer  Watson's  method — is  the  most  suitable  procedure. 

IV.  Canthoplasty. 

169.  The  object  of  canthoplasty  (Von  Ammon)  is  to  dilate  the  pal- 
pebral fissure  by  dividing  the  outer  commissure.  The  two  lids  are  separ- 
ated widely  with  the  fingers  and  drawn  toward  the  nose,  so  that  the  outer 
commissure  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  blunt-pointed  blade  of  a 
straight  pair  of  scissors  is  introduced  behind  it  as  far  as  possible;  then, 
with  one  snip  the  skin  lying  between  the  blades  of  the  scissors  is  divided 
in  a  horizontal  direction;  then,  upon  drawing  the  lids  apart,  a  rhomboidal 
wound  is  exposed  to  view  (Fig.  430).  The  two  outer  sides  of  this  wound 
lie  in  the  skin,  the  two  inner  sides  in  the  conjunctiva.  [After  dividing 
the  canthal  ligament  (see  page  941)]  the  inner  sides  are  next  stitched  to 
the  outer  by  grasping  the  conjunctiva  at  the  spot  where  the  two  borders 
of  the  wound  come  together,  and  attaching  this  point  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  wound  by  a  suture.  Then  an  additional  suture,  uniting  skin 
and  conjunctiva,  is  passed  through  the  upper  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  wound  respectively  (Fig.  431). 


Flo.  430.  Fig.  431. 

If  the  wound  in  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  were  not  covered 
with  the  conjunctiva  thus  stitched  to  it,  it  would  reimite  w^ithin  a  short 
time.  Hence,  if  all  that  we  need  is  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  pal- 
pebral fissure,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  splitting  the  external  commis- 
sure without  applying  any  subsequent  suture — temporary  canthoplasty. 

The  indications  for  canthoplasty  are:  1.  BlepharophiTnosis  and 
ankyloblepharon.  In  this  case  a  permanent  effect  is  desired  from  the 
operation,  and  this  is  therefore  made  with  a  conjunctival  suture. 

2.  Blepharospasm  J  especially  if  it  gives  rise  to  spastic  entropion. 
Here  temporary  canthoplasty  is  sufficient.     The  success  of  the  opera- 
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tion  in  these  cases  is.  attributable  not  only  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
palpebral  fissure,  but  also  and  mainly  to  the  division  of  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  suffer  a  considerable 
impairment  of  strength.  If,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  spastic 
entropion  is  combined  with  blepharophimosis,  the  canthoplasty  must 
be  combined  ^ith  suture. 

3.  Gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis,  when  the  lids  are  extremely  swollen 
and  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  eye.  In  this  case  temporary 
canthoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  serves  as — 

4.  A  preliminary  step  to  enable  us  to  remove  through  the  palpebral 
fissure  an  eyeball  which  is  very  much  increased  in  size,  or  an  orbital 
tumor. 

In  trachoma  it  \a  often  difficult,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
draw  the  latter  sufficiently  into  the  skin  wound  and  sew  it  there.  In  this  case  we 
follow  Kuhnt's  method  and  take  instead  of  conjunctiva  a  narrow  cutaneous  flap  which 
is  fashioned  from  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid.  The  flap  is  cut  parallel  to  the  free  border 
of  the  lid  and  close  to  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  its  base  Les  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
commissure  of  the  hds  so  that  the  flap  can  be  placed  in  the  spUt  commissure  without 
being  turned. 

In  order  to  make  the  sides  of  the  commissure  draw  far  enough  apart,  we  loosen 
up  the  attachment  of  the  lids  by  dividing  subcutaneously  the  rigid  fibers  which  pass 
from  the  outer  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  tarsi  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit.  [This 
is  done  by  seizing  the  conjunctival  border  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps  and  drawing 
on  it  until  the  resistance  of  the  fibers  (canthal  ligament)  is  distinctly  felt,  then  passing 
the  closed  blades  of  the  scissors  into  the  woimd,  feeling 'for  the  ligament  and,  when 
it  is  found,  opening  the  scissors  blades  so  as  just  to  include  and  divide  it  (Hotz). — D.] 

V.  Tarsorrhaphy. 

170.  Tarsorrhaphy  consists  in  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  by 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  lids;  it  is  accordingly  the  direct  opposite  of 
canthoplasty.  The  union  of  the  edges  of  the  palpebral  fissure  may  be 
effected  either  at  the  outer  or  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphia 
lateralis  and  medialis). 

1.  Lateral  tarsorrhaphy, — In  Von  Walther's  method  this  is  performed 
by  paring  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  lids  by  ablation  of  the  bed 
of  hair  follicles  over  the  space  adjoining  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  then  stitching  the  borders  of  the  lids  to  each  other  along  the  denuded 
area.  As  in  this  way  it  is  only  a  very  narrow  raw  surface — i.  e.,  the  raw 
edges  of  the  lids — over  which  union  is  effected,  the  wound  is  apt  to  tear 
apart  under  any  considerable  amoimt  of  strain.  Hence  in  these  cases  I 
perform  the  operation  in  a  different  way.  First,  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  desired  to  join  the  lids  together  is  marked  out;  then  to  the  same 
extent  the  lower  lid  is  split  into  its  two  laminae  by  an  intermarginal 
incision.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  the  section  a  short  incision  is 
carried  downward  through  the  skin,  thus  converting  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  bisected  portion  of  the  lid  into  a  flap  (a,  Fig.  432).  The  upper  and 
inner  borders  of  this  flap  are  free,  while  the  lower  and  outer  borders  are 
connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid.    The  follicles  of  the  cilia,  which  lie 
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exposed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  upper  end  of  the  flap,  are  re- 
moved by  a  scissors  applied  flatwise — this  being  done  so  that  the  cilia 
may  afterward  fall  out.  Then  the  upper  lid  is  denuded  by  first  making 
the  intermarginal  section  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  lower  lid  and  then 
ablating  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  thus  detached,  as  in  Flarer's  operation. 
There  is  thus  produced  a  raw  surface  (ft,  Fig.  432),  to  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  skin  flap  of  the  lower  lid  shall  adhere  by  its  raw  surface.  In 
order  that  adhesion  of  the  raw  surfaces  themselves,  and  not  simply  of 
their  edges,  shall  take  place,  the  suture  is  applied  as  follows:  Both  ends 
of  a  thread  armed  with  a  needle  at  each  end  are  carried  through  the  upper 
lid  near  its  free  border,  the  needles  being  passed  from  behind  forward. 
In  this  way  the  loop  of  the  thread  gets  to  lie  upon  the  conjunctival  side 
of  the  lid,  while  the  free  ends  come  out  upon  the  raw  anterior  surface. 
These  ends  are  then  passed  through  the  base  of  the  skin  flap  below  and 
are  tied  upon  its  anterior  aspect  over  a  glass  bead.  By  this  suture  the 
base  of  the  flap  is  kept  pressed  against  the  raw  surface  of  the  tarsus  of 
the  upper  lid;  then,  as  an  additional  precaution,  the  edges  of  the  skin 
flap  are  accurately  united  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  upper  lid 
by  means  of  a  few  fine  sutures.    The  adhesion  of  the  lids  obtained  by 

this  method  is  firm  enough  to  withstand 
even  a  powerful  strain. 

2.  Median  tarsorrhaphy,  as  devised  by 
Arlt,  is  performed  by  excising  with  the  for- 
ceps and  scissors  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from 
both  the  lower  and  the  upper  lid  close  to 
their  inner  angles.  The  long  and  slender 
wounds  thus  produced  should  meet  in  an 
acute  angle  at  a  point  on  the  inside  of  the 
inner  commissure  (m,  Fig.  432).  They  are 
then  united  to  each  other  through  their 
entire  extent  by  means  of  interrupted  sut- 
ures. If  a  firmer  adhesion  is  desired,  this 
operation,  too,  like  external  tarsorrhaphy, 
II  may  be   made  with   the   formation  of  a 

y^v.  small  skin  flap. 

^  Tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated — 

1.  In  ectropion. — In  this  the  lower  lid 
is  raised  by  attaching  it  to  the  upper.  Tar- 
sorrhaphy is  most  effective  in  senile  and 
paralytic  ectropion,  and  also  in  slight  cases 
of  cicatricial  ectropion.  Tarsorrhaphy  is 
very  often  performed,  in  conjunction  with  blepharoplasty,  in  order  to 
insure  the  lids'  remaining  in  the  proper  position. 

2.  In  lagophihalmuSy  because  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
facilitated  by  shortening  the  latter.  The  form  of  lagophthalmus  that 
most  often  gives  occasion  for  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  that 


Fza.  432. — ^Tarsobbhapht. 

A  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  repre* 
sented  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye;  a  median  tarsorrhaphy  at  the 
internal  angle.  On  the  lower  lid  is 
shown  the  position  of  the  loop  of 
thread  in  Gaillard's  suture. 
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which  develops  in  Basedow's  disease  in  consequence  of  the  exophthalmus, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  relieving  it. 

As  a  rule,  lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  the  operation  which  is  done.  Me- 
dian tarsorrhaphy  is  scarcely  ever  employed  except  in  paralytic  ectro- 
pion, and  is  done  then  only  because  in  this  condition  the  lower  lid 
generally  droops  more  in  its  inner  than  in  its  outer  half. 

When  the  lower  lid  has  been  in  a  condition  of  ectropion  for  a  pretty  long  time» 
it  is  ordinarily  found  to  have  become  elongated  by  the  stretching  it  has  undergone. 
In  order  to  make  the  lid  short  again,  a  procedure  by  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  put 
upon  the  stretch  and  pressed  against  the  eyeball,  the  lower  lid,  in  the  performance 
of  tarsorrhaphy,  is  pared  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  upper.  When  the  elonga- 
tion is  particularly  marked,  the  lid  is  shortened  by  excising  a  triangular  piece  at  its 
outer  extremity.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  directed  downward,  and  its  base  corre- 
sponds to  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangular  notch  are  imited 
by  means  of  sutures. 

The  operation  of  imiting  the  lids  by  means  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  sometimes  done 
under  great  tension — e.  g.,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  closer  together  lids  that 
have  become  shortened,  or  when  the  operation  is  done  in  a  case  of  exophthalmus. 
In  the  latter  event  it  is  the  enlarged  eyeball  that  tends  to  push  the  lids  apart.  To 
diminish  the  tension,  that  portion  of  the  palpebral  fissiire  which  is  to  remain  open 
may  also  be  closed  by  means  of  sutures,  this  being  done  without  paring  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  so  that  the  union  shall  be  only  a  provisional  one.  The  sutures  are  left  in  until 
they  cut  their  way  through,  or  until  the  healing  of  the  wound  made  by  the  tarsor- 
rhaphy has  become  sufficiently  firm. 


Fig.  433. — METHODe  oF,OFKRATiNa  upon  Entropion. 

A,  suture  in  Gaillard'a-Arlt's  method  seen  from  in  front.    B,  seen  in  vertical  section;   situation 
of  the  loop.    C,  the  same  after  the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight.    B  and  G  magnified  2X1. 

VI.  Operations  for  Entropion. 

171  •  Spastic  entropion  develops  only  when  the  skin  of  the  lids  is 
abundant  and  relaxed  (see  page  642).  If  then  the  skin  is  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  pinching  up  a  horizontal  fold  of  it  in  the  fingers,  the  entropion 
disappears.  Upon  this  observation  depend  those  methods  of  operating 
for  entropion  which  produce  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  in  a  verti- 
cal direction.    The  methods  of  operating  that  are  most  in  use  are: 
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L  GaiUard^s  Suture, — This  operation  as  modified  by  Arlt  is  per- 
formed as  follows:  One  needle  of  a  double-armed  thread  is  entered  at 
the  jimetion  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  lower  lid.  The  point 
of  entry  lies  close  to  the  border  of  the  lid  (c,  Fig.  433  B),  the  point  of 
exit  at  a  distance  below  it  upon  the  cheek  equal  to  about  the  breadth 
of  the  thumb  (d).  The  second  needle  is  passed  in  a  similar  fashion  and 
near  the  first,  so  that  the  loop  end  of  the  thread  lies  upon  the  skin  near 
the  border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  433  A),  and  the  two  threads  run  downward 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids  in  a  parallel  direction.  A  similar  loop  of 
thread  is  applied  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the 
lid.  If  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  tied  over  a  small  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  of  iodoform  gauze  and  drawn  tight,  a  horizontal  fold  of  skin 
is  pinched  up  upon  the  lower  lid  (a,  Fig.  433  C),  and  thus  the  entropion 
is  made  to  disappear.  In  order  to  produce  a  suflScient  effect,  the  threads 
are  drawn  tight  enough  to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  ectropion,  which 
subsequently  disappears.  The  threads  should  be  left  in  until  cicatricial 
bands,  which  shall  produce  the  same  effect  that  the  threads  did,  form 
along  the  channels  made  by  the  threads.  The  entropion  is  apt  to  set 
in  again  subsequently  in  spite  of  the  operation.  The  latter,  accord- 
ingly, is  adapted  to  those  cases  only  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entropion  of  presumably  short  duration,  as,  for  example,  that  form 
which  develops  beneath  a  bandage. 

2.  Excision  of  a  Horizontcd  Strip  of  Skin. — A  horizontal  fold  of 
skin  is  pinched  up  between  two  fingers,  its  size  being  so  gauged  that 
the  entropion  shall  be  relieved  by  it  without,  however,  an  ectropion  or 

Fio.  434. 

Fio.  435. 


Operation  for  entropion  by  Von  Graefe's  method.        The   same    after  the  edges  of  the  wound    have 
Way  of  making  the  incision.  beNon  united. 

a  lagophthalmus  being  produced;  then  this  fold  is  snipped  off  with 
one  stroke  of  the  scissors,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  are  next 
united  by  means  of  some  sutures.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  effectual, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  must  lie  pretty  close  to  the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  ordinarily  permanent,  although 
here,  too,  recurrences  of  the  ectropion  sometimes  take  place  through 
subsequent  stretching  of  the  skin.  Hence  the  much  more  complicated 
Hotz's  operation  (see  page  936),  which  fastens  the  skin  of  the  lids  to 
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a  fixed  point,  the  attached  border  of  the  tarsus,  is  also  employed  in 
entropion. 

3.  Excision  of  a  Vertical  Strip  of  Skin, — If  we  push  backward 
upon  the  entropionized  lid  in  the  region  of  the  orbital  margin,  the  lid 
goes  back  into  place.  We  make  use  of  this  fact  when  we  try  to  keep  the 
lid  in  the  proper  position  by  means  of  an  appropriately  placed  bandage 
(page  643);  but  we  can  also  secure  a  permanent  effect  of  this  kind  by 
shortening  the  skin  of  the  lid  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  so  that  it  becomes  tense  and  presses  the  lid  backward.  We 
first  make  an  incision  ah  (Fig.  434)  parallel  to  the  lid  and  then  from  the 
extremities  of  the  middle  third  of  this  incision  make  the  converging 
incisions  ce  and  de  downward  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
piece  so  delimited  is  cut  out,  and  then  the  two  lateral  borders  of  the 
incision,  after  their  connections  have  been  loosened  up  sufficiently,  are 
imited  in  a  vertical  direction  (Fig.  435;  Von  Graefe).  The  scars  result- 
ing from  this  operation  are  rather  more  visible  than  those  resulting 
from  the  excision  of  a  horizontal  strip  of  skin,  because  they  run  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous  folds;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this   operation    affords    more   security  against   relapses. 

4.  Canthoplastyj  since  it  relieves  blepharospasm,  may  Fia.  436. 
also  be  employed  for  the  abrogation  of  spastic  entropion. 
In  those  cases  in  which  blepharophimosis  is  present  with 
the  entropion,  the  canthoplasty  must  be  made  with  a 
conjimctival  suture;  in  other  cases  a  temporary  cantho- 
plasty (page  940)  often  suffices. 

In  cicatricial  entropiony  due  to  shrinking  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  tarsus,  those  methods  of  operating  are 
indicated  which  are  employed  for  trichiasis,  since  cica- 
tricial entropion  may,  as  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned, 
be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  trichiasis  that  has  become 
far  advanced. 

Instead  of  GaiUard's  suture  we  may  also  employ  one  of  Snellen's  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Snellen's  suture  for  ectropion).  This  was  modified  by  Stellwag  in  the 
following  way:  "One  or  two  stout  threads  armed  with  curved  needles  at  both  ends 
are  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  starting  from  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  retrotarsal  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  (a,  Fig.  436),  so  that  they  form  at  the  fundus 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  one  or  two  loops  4  to  5  mm.  in  length  and  placed  parallel  to 
the  free  border  of  the  lid.  Each  needle  is  next  carried  back  through  its  point  of  exit  in 
the  external  covering  of  the  lid  (6),  then  is  passed  vertically  between  the  latter  and 
the  fibro-cartilage  to  a  point  just  at  the  external  lip  of  the  lid,  there  (c)  is  brought 
out  again,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  drawn  as  tight  as  necessary  over  a  roll 
of  adhesive  plaster  and  tied. " 

VII.  Operations  for  Ectropion. 

172.  In  spastic  ectropion,  which  does  not  yield  to  reposition  and  the 
application  of  a  bandage,  SneUen^s  suture  gives  the  best  service.     Like 
Gaillard's  suture  in  entropion  (page  944),  it  consists  of  two  loops,  one  of 
60 
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which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  external  and  middle  thirds, 
the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds,  and  which 
are  passed  downward  (or  in  the  upper  lid  upward)  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  lid.  The  point  of  entry,  however,  is  different.  In  Snellen's  suture 
this  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  ectropionized  conjimctiva — that  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  close  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tarsus 
(a.  Fig.  437  A).  From  this  point  the  needle  is  passed  down  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  lid  to  a  point  about  at  the  summit  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  there  is  brought  out  again  (ft).  The  second  needle 
with  the  other  end  of  the  thread  is  carried  down  close  to  the  first  and 
parallel  with  it.  The  two  extremities  of  the  thread  which  thus  come 
to  view  upon  the  cheek  are  tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  iodo- 
form gauze  and  drawn  tight  until  a  slight  degree  of  entropion  (Fig. 
437  B)  is  produced.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  second  loop. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
protruding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  caught  in  the  loop,  is 
drawn  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  skin.  This  suture 
can  also  be  employed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in  this  case  it  usually 
has  no  permanent  effect. 

Paralytic  ectropion  indicates  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy.    The 
latter  is  also  frequently  performed  in  senile  ectropion,  although  in  the 

latter  Kuhnt's  operation  gives  much  better 
results.  This  is  nothing  but  a  modification 
of  the  old  method  of  Antyllus.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  lid  when  ectropionized 
is  elongated,  and  that,  when  it  has  been  made 
stiffer  by  being  shortened,  it  becomes  applied 
to  the  eyeball.  The  shortening  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  out  a  triangular  piece,  the 
base  of  which  must  lie  at  the  border  of  the  lid, 
since  here  the  elongation  is  most  considerable. 
In  order  that  a  coloboma  of  the  lid  may  not 
be  produced,  the  excision  should  not  affect 
Fio.  437.— Snellen '8  Suture  FOB  the  entire  thickuess  of  the  lid,  but  only  its 
Ectropion.  inner  layers — namely,  the   conjunctiva   and 

''•*lf?e™^iSKS^'hIl22^:  ^'     tarsus,  (see  Figs.  439  and  440). 

With  respect  to  cicatricial  ectropion^  the 
least  serious  cases  are  those  in  which  not  much  skin  has  been  lost  and  the 
contraction  of  the  lid  is  caused  simply  by  a  few  cicatricial  bands,  especially 
if  those  draw  the  lid  in  against  the  bone  and  attach  it  to  the  latter — a  con- 
dition which  so  frequently  remains  after  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
In  such  cases  the  cicatricial  bands  may  either  be  divided  subcutaneously 
or  be  cut  out  altogether,  according  to  their  situation,  and  the  cutaneous 
wound  be  closed  again  by  sutures.  The  effect  of  such  an  operation  is 
made  more  thorough  and  also   more  lasting  by  a  tarsorrhaphy  per- 
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formed  at  the  same  time.  If,  however,  much  of  the  skm  of  the  lid  has 
been  lost,  we  will  have  no  success  with  this  simple  operation,  but  must 
proceed  to  the  performance  of  blepharoplasty,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
replace  the  skin  that  has  been  lost.  This  may  be  done  by  the  implanta- 
tion of  pediculate  or  non-pediculate  flaps. 

If  we  are  going  to  implant  a  pediculate  flap  into  the  lid,  the  latter 
must  be  properly  prepared.  The  cicatricial  portion  of  the  lid  is  first 
divided  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  then 
the  more  deeply  situated  cicatricial  bands  are  also  cut  through  imtil 
the  lid  is  freely  movable  and  can  be  brought  into  its  normal  position 
without  any  strain  being  put  upon  it.  Those  portions  of  the  cicatricial 
skin  which  appear  to  have  but  little  vitality  are  excised,  in  doing  which, 
however,  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  wherever  it  has  been  preserved,  is 
spared  as  far  as  possible;  then  the  lid  is  brought  into  the  proper  position 
and  retained  there  by  being  united  to  the  other  lid.  The  imion  of  the 
two  lids  should  be  made  a  permanent  one  for  about  the  outer  third  of 
the  palpebral  fissure — i.  e.,  should  be  combined  with  paring  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lids  as  in  the  method  of  tarsorrhaphy — but  the  inner  two 
thirds  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are  imited  simply  by  means  of  a  temporary 
suture.  After  the  lid  has  been  thus  put  in  place,  the  incision  which  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  it  gapes  widely  so  as  to  form  quite  a 
large  raw  surface,  which  must  be  covered  with  skin.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  formation  of  the  flap.  For  this 
purpose  a  great  number  of  methods 
have  been  proposed,  according  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  loss  of  substance. 
The  methods  most  employed  are  those 
of  Fricke  and  Dieffenbach. 

Fricke's  method  is  especially 
adapted  for  elongated  losses  of  sub- 
stance, whether  upon  the  upper  or 
the  lower  lid.  To  cover  these  losses 
of  substance  a  tongue-shaped  flap 
(L^  Fig.  438)  is  fashioned,  the  base 
of  which  adjoins  one  end  of  the  loss 
of  substance  (S),  The  flap  is  most 
commonly  taken  from  the  skin  of  the 
temple  and  the  cheek,  and  in  size 
and  shape  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
loss  of  substance.  In  doing  this 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flap  shrinks  not  only  immediately 
after  it  has  been  detached,  but  also  subsequently.  It  must  therefore 
be  made  about  one  third  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  loss  of 
substance.  In  order  that  its  nourishment  may  be  satisfactory,  its  base 
must  be  made  broad  enough,  and,  moreover,  should  not  be  twisted  too 
much  in  the  act  of  transplanting  the  flap  into  the  wound.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  skin  should  not  be  dissected  off  clean,  but  the  subcu- 


Fio.  438. — Blepharoplastt. 

The  method  of  Fricke  is  presented  on  the  upper 
lid;  that  of  Dieffenbach  on  the  lower. 
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taneous  fat,  together  with  the  vessels  running  in  it,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  flap.  The  flap  thus  dissected  off  is  placed  upon  the  loss 
of  substance,  and  is  attached  by  sutures  to  its  edges,  which  have  previ- 
ously been  rendered  movable  by  undermining.  The  raw  surface  which 
remains  at  the  spot  where  the  flap  has  been  dissected  off  can  usually 
be  diminished  considerably  in  size  by  means  of  sutures;  the  remaining 
surface  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation  or  it  is  covered  with  pieces  of 
epidermis  by  Thiersch's  method.  At  the  base  of  the  flap  a  swelling  is 
formed,  due  to  twisting  and  larger  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
twisting.  This  swelling  flattens  afterward  so  as  to  become  less  percep- 
tible;  should  it  cause  disfigurement,  it  may  be  excised  later. 

Dieffenbach's  method  becomes  applicable  whenever  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance either  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  (the  base  of  which  looks  toward 
the  border  of  the  lid),  or  can  be  readily  brought  into  the  triangular 
form  (s,  Fig.  438).  It  is  better  adapted  to  th^  lower  than  to  the  upper 
lid.  The  flap  (0  is  ordinarily  taken  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  loss 
of  substance — i.  e.,  from  the  cheek.  An  incision  is  made  toward  the 
temporal  side  along  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  It 
should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the 
shrinking  which  the  flap  will  imdergo.  From  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  section  (a)  a  second  incision  is  made  downward  parallel  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  triangle.  In  this  way  a  quadrangular  flap  is  circumscribed, 
the  base  of  which  is  situated  below.  This  flap  is  now  detached  by 
dissection,  and  is  turned  slightly  toward  the  nasal  side  so  as  finally  to 
lie  upon  the  loss  of  substance,  to  which  it  is  then  attached  by  sutures. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  remains  at  the  spot  from  which  the  flap 
was  taken  is  made  as  small  as  possible  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  raw  surface  which  is  exposed  after  the  ectropionized  lid  has 
been  put  into  place  may  also  be  covered  by  portions  of  skin  destitute 
of  pedicles — an  operation  which  is  called  skin-grafting.  This  was  first 
introduced  into  surgery  as  a  well-established  procedure  by  Reverdin, 
although  isolated  experiments  had  been  made  with  it  before.  Two 
different  methods  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  of  skin  that  is  grafted.  In  one  method  very  thin  pieces  are  taken 
which  contain  only  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  skm — namely, 
the  epidermis,  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  the  apices  of  the  papillae  (epidermic 
graft).  In  the  other  method  portions  of  skin  are  used  which  include 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  cutis,  and  which  are  transferred  to  the  loss 
of  substance  either  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  or  imder  the  form  of  flaps 
of  some  size  (dermic  graft).  The  skin  may  also  be  taken  from  other 
persons  or  from  amputated  limbs  with  sound  skin.  A  position  midway 
between  the  epidermic  and  the  dermic  method  of  making  grafts  is  occu- 
pied by  Thiersch's  method,  in  which  comparatively  large-sized  pieces 
of  skin  are  taken,  but  which  besides  epithehum  contain  only  the  most 
superficial  layers  of  the  cutis. 

With  the  pieces  of  skin,  which  are  trimmed  to  fit  the  freshly  made 
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raw  surface,  the  latter  is  carefully  covered  over  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  everywhere  in  intimate  contact  with  the  subjacent  parts,  against 
which  they  are  then  kept  applied  by  means  of  a  light  pressure  bandage. 
The  method  of  grafting  has  the  advantage  over  the  formation  of 
skin  flaps  with  a  pedicle,  that  the  face  is  not  disfigured  by  any  addi- 
tional cicatrices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  less  certainty  of  success, 
since  the  pieces  of  skin  often  become  gangrenous.  But  even  when  they 
do  become  attached  they  afterward  shrink  very  much,  so  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  is  diminished,  or  is  even  entirely  nullified.  This 
is  especially  true  of  bits  of  epithelium  transplanted  by  Reverdin's  method, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  good  for  blepharoplasty;  larger  Thiersch  grafts, 
and  especially  larger  flaps  taken  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cutis  shrink  less,  and  arc  hence  available  for  this  purpose.  In 
these  methods  too  we  must  always  take  account  of  the  subsequent  con- 
traction in  that  we  start  by  making  a  flap  much  larger  than  the  loss  of 
substance.  Hence  also  the  ground  for  the  transplantation  must  be  prepared 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  raw  surface  that  is  to  be  covered  as  large  as 
possible.  After  a  thcrough-going  dissection  the  shortened  lid  is  drawn  far 
over  the  other  lid  and  attached  in  this  position,  so  that  the  two  cut 
edges  are  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other  and  the  loss  of 
substance  is  made  correspondingly  large.  The  flap  for  covering  in  this 
raw  surface  is  taken  from  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  a  skin  that  is  as 
thin  and  as  free  from  hair  as  possible — usually  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  upper  arm.  Here  a  piece  of  skin  is  marked  out  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  loss  of  substance,  and  this  piece  is  dissected  off  in  such  a 

Fio.  439. 

Fio.  440. 


Operatinn  by  the  method  of  Kuhnt  and  DiefTen-       The  same  after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have 
bach.    Way  of  making  the  incision.  been  tmited. 

way  that  we  get  only  the  cutis  without  any  subcutaneous  fat.  This  is 
carefully  fitted  to  the  raw  surface  and  without  being  attached  by  stitches 
is  kept  applied  simply  by  a  light  pressure  bandage. 

Grafting  is  especially  adapted  for  those  cases  it  which  we  are  deal- 
ing with  only  small  losses  of  substance  and  in  which  the  operation  is 
done  mainly  for  cosmetic  purposes.  It  is  further  indicated  when  the 
skin  surrounding  the  lids  for  some  reason — for  instance,  because  of  its 
cicatricial  character — cannot  be  employed  for  the  fashioning  of  pedicu- 
late  flaps. 
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The  operation  for  senile  ectropion  by  KvhnCg  method  is  done  by  starting  from 
the  intermarginal  line  and  dividing  the  lid  at  its  middle  portion  into  its  two  laminse, 
doing  this  over  as  great  an  extent  as  that  by  which  we  wish  to  shorten  the  lid  margin 
(Fig.  439  from  rf  to  e).  From  the  ends  of  the  intermarginal  incision  we  carry  two  con- 
verging incisions  backward  through  conjimctiva  and  tarsus  (to  f)  and  excise  the  tri- 
angular piece  so  delimited,  and  then  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  tarsus  with 
a  suture  (Fig.  440,  Je).  Since  no  skin  has  been  cut  out,  an  excess  of  skin  is  left  so 
as  to  form  a  beak-like  projection,  after  the  wound  in  the  cartilage  is  imited.  Later 
on,  this  projection  smooths  down  almost  completely.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  it,  we  may 
follow  Midler'a  method  and  by  means  of  the  intermarginal  section  edb  (Fig.  439)  split 
the  lid  in  its  entire  outer  half  into  its  two  laminae,  and  then  after  exsecting  the  carti- 
lage and  sewing  it  up  again,  distribute  the  excess  of  skin  over  the  entire  half  of  the 
lid  by  applying  the  stitches  obliquely  (sewing  ** askew")-  Or  following  Dimmer's 
proposal  we  may  combine  Kuhnt's  operation  with  that  of  Dieffenbach.  The  latter  con- 
sists in  excising  a  triangular  piece  of  skin  adjoining  the  outer  commissure  (Fig.  439,  cUk) 
and  then  by  reuniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  producing  traction  on  the  lower  hd, — 
an  effect  which  renders  this,  too,  an  operation  which  is  effective  against  ectropion.  If  we 
wish  to  combine  Dieffenbach's  operation  with  that  of  Kuhnt  we  first  split  the  lid  by  an 
incision  in  the  intermarginal  line  edb  (Fig.  439)  and  then  cut  out  the  two  triangles  edf 
and  abc.  Next  we  displace  the  cutaneous  lamina  of  the  lid  to  the  temporal  side,  slid- 
ing it  on  the  lamina  containing  the  mucous  membrane  until  ef  gets  to  lie  against  df  and 
be  against  ac.    Then  these  cut  edges  are  united  by  stitches  (Fig.  440,  ef  and  ac), 

Blepharoplasty  is  not  difl&cult  if  the  free  border  and  the  conjimctiva  of  the  con- 
tracted lid  still  remain,  as  ordinarily  happens  when  the  lid  has  been  destroyed  by 
ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  lid  is  completely  absent,  as, 
for  instance,  when  it  has  had  to  be  removed  in  its  entire  width  on  account  of  epithe- 
lioma. In  such  a  case,  of  course,  we  can  use  only  a  flap  with  a  pedicle,  as  there  would 
be  no  substratum  for  the  non-pediculate  flaps.  But  in  this  case  a  smooth  lid  border 
and  an  epithelial  lining  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  flap  are  wanting  even  when  the 
flap  is  pediculate.  The  posterior  surface  becomes  constantly  more  and  more  contracted 
by  cicatrization,  and  the  flap  is  thus  drawn  up  into  a  shapeless  roll  whose  cicatricial 
free  border  scratches  the  cornea.  Of  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  remedy- 
ing this  defect  the  best  is  that  of  BUdinger  who  makes  use  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 
After  the  pediculate  flap  has  been  fashioned  there  is  cut  from  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  auricle  a  flap  the  size  and  form  of  which  correspond  to  the  free  posterior  surface 
of  the  lid-flap  tliat  has  to  be  covered.  This  flap  consists  of  the  skin  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  auricle  and  of  the  portion  of  cartilage  belonging  to  it.  It  is  plao^  on  the 
raw  posterior  surface  of  the  new  lid  and  is  attached  there  by  stitches.  The  cartilage 
of  the  ear  replaces  the  tarsus,  and  its  cutaneous  lining  replaces  the  conjunctiva.  Since 
the  skin  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricle  has  no  defect  in  it,  the  auricle  is  not 
button-holed;  the  wound  on  the  ear  heals  without  being  sewed  up,  leaving  but  a  small 
scar  which  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear  is  not  con- 
spicuous. 

VIII.  Operations  for  Ptosis. 

173.  An  operation  is  indicated  both  in  congenital  ptosis  and  in  old 
eases  of  acquired  ptosis  which  can  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  A 
whole  series  of  methods  of  operating  for  ptosis  has  been  proposed,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  no  one  of  them  gives  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  This  can  be  readily  imderstood,  since,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  action  of  a  muscle  can  not  be  perfectly  replaced  by  any 
surgical  operation  whatever. 

The  oldest  method  consisted  in  shortening  the  lid  by  excising  a  fold 
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of  skin,  a  procedure  which  Von  Graefe  combined  with  excision  of  the 
subjacent  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (the  antagonist  of  the 
levator  palpebrae).  This  method  has  been  abandoned,  because  a  suflfi- 
ciently  great  shortening  of  the  lid  always  results  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  lagophthalmus;  and  if  only  a  little  skin  is  excised  the  operation  is 
imsuccessful.*  It  is  true  that  the  new  methods  also  are  not  free  from 
the  objection  that  they  cause  a  certain  degree  of  lagophthalmus,  but, 
in  comparison  with  the  effect  produced,  this  is  slight  and  not  injurious. 
These  new  methods  start  from  the  idea  that  the  action  of  the  levator 
can  be  replaced  only  by  a  muscular  action.  If  there  is  a  levator  which, 
though  weakened,  can  still  contract,  we  attempt  to  increase  its  effect 
upon  the  lid;  if  the  levator  is  entirely  absent,  we  endeavor  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  other  muscles,  like  the  frontalis  or  the  superior  rectus,  for 
lifting  the  lid. 

1.  An  increase  in  the  action  of  the  levator  is  effected  by  shortening 
the  latter.  This  idea  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  operation  for  advance-- 
ment  of  the  levator  proposed  by  Eversbusch.  A  cutaneous  incision  is 
made  about  midway  between  the  border  of  the  Ud  and  the  eyebrow, 
and  passing  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  one  end  of  the  lid  to  the 
other.  Starting  from  this  incision,  the  skin  and  the  fibers  of  the  orbic- 
ularis are  loosened  from  their  attachments,  so  that  they  can  be  pushed 
to  one  side,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  together  with  the  levator 
can  be  exposed  to  view.  A  loop  of  thread  is  then  passed  through  the 
tendon  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  being  carried 
down  between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  brought  out  in 
the  intermarginal  space.  If  these  ends  are  tied  there  and  drawn  taut, 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  is  drawn  down  by  means  of  the  loop  thus  passed 
through  it,  so  that  the  tendon  is  folded  and  thus  shortened.  Three  such 
loops  should  be  applied — one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  either  side.  This 
method  gives  good  results,  which,  however,  are  not  always  permanent, 
as  the  tendon  which  has  been  drawn  down  by  the  loops  of  thread  subse- 
quently retracts.  Better  and  more  permanent  results  are  obtained  if 
we  perform  the  operation  of  shortening  the  tendon  by  excising  a  portion 
of  it.  The  skin  of  the  Ud  is  incised  along  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus, 
and  from  this  point  dissected  up  as  far  as  the  eyebrow.  The  fascia  tarso- 
orbitaUs  and,  after  this  has  been  divided,  the  tendon  of  the  levator  now 
lie  exposed  to  view.  Of  the  tendon  a  portion  is  exsected  whose  length 
must  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  ptosis.  Then  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  shortened  muscle  is  sewed  again  to  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus. 

2.  If  the  levator  is  completely  inactive,  shortening  of  it  would  be 
without  effect.  We  then  endeavor  to  replace  its  action  by  that  of  the 
frontalis;  starting  from  the  fact  that  persons  with  ptosis  strive  to  lift  the 
lid  by  wrinkling  the  forehead.  This  is  regularly  done  in  bilateral  ptosis, 
since  otherwise  the  patient  would  not  be  able  to  see.  But  in  unilateral 
ptosis  where  there  is  no  such  compulsion,  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  com- 


4[GiIIet  de  Grandmont's  method  in  which  a  strip  of  the  tarsus  itself  is  excised  affords  quite  good 
results  in  congeoital  ptosis. — DJ     • 
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monly  is  absent  and  in  that  case,  then  the  following  methods  are  inappli- 
cable. By  the  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  the  eyebrows  are  lifted  and  thus 
indirectly  the  lid  is  lifted  too.  But  the  skin  of  the  lid  must  be  entirely 
smoothed  out  before  the  edge  of  the  lid  can  be  elevated  at  all,  and  hence 
the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  that  the  contraction  of  the  frontalis  is  able 
to  exert  is  lost.  Hence,  the  idea  arose  of  making  the  elevation  of  the  lid 
greater  by  connecting  it  directly  with  the  fibers  of  the  frontalis.  This  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  svbcuianeoua  suture  (Dransart,  Pagenstecher). 

One  needle  of  a  double-armed  thread  is  entered  above  the  free  border 
of  the  lid  and  is  carried  up  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  the  arch  of  the 
eyebrows,  above  which  it  is  brought  out  again.  The  second  needle  is 
passed  alongside  the  first.  There  is  thus  a  loop  of  thread  lying  within 
the  lid,  the  middle  of  the  loop  being  situated  above  the  free  border  of 
the  lid  and  its  two  ends  emerging  above  the  eyebrows.  These  ends  are 
tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  iodoform  gauze  and  drawn  tight. 
Ordinarily  three  such  loops  are  applied  alongside  of  one  another  and 
they  are  left  in  situ  until  firm  cicatricial  bands  are  formed  along  the  sutiu^ 
tracks — bands  which  extend  from  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  frontalis 
muscle  and  connect  these  two  structures  together  (give  the  muscle  what 
may  be  called  a  tendon  for  the  upper  lid). 

Hess's  method  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  In  order  that  the 
scar  which  is  left  shall  not  be  visible  the  incision  is  made  in  the  eyebrow 
which  has  previously  been  shaved;  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  latter 
and  traverses  its  entire  length.    Starting  from  this  incision,  the  skin  of 

the  lid  is  detached  with  the  knife 
downward  as  far  as  the  free  bordo* 
of  the  lid.  Then,  as  with  the  sutures 
described  above,  three  loops  of  thread 
are  passed  from  the  lid  up  to  the  fwe- 
head.  The  entry  is  made  in  the  outer 
skin  about  in  the  middle  of  the  top- 
^>^  J/    *    IL  most  part  of  the  lid  in  order  that 

i  ^^^  ^**^^^^^_  when  the  threads  are  drawn  up  a 
I     W  _-<-*»^  ^^^^  ^'  ®^^  ^*y  ^  formed  which  will 

I    \    ^^^^^PTwmnniBWS^^  imitate  the  covering  fold.    The  point 

I    \^JW^^-  of  exit  is  about  2  cm.  above  the  eye- 

I         ^^  brow.    The  loops  of  thread  are  drawn 

^  ^  up  until  the  lid  is  elevated  a  good  deal, 

Fia.44i.-PA..s'80PEBAT,oNroKPTOB«.  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  operation  after- 
ward diminishes  somewhat.  Since  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  operation,  the  lid  can  not  cover  the  eye,  the  latter  during  this  time 
must  be  protected  from  desiccation  by  a  dressing  with  a  moist  chamber 
(page  650).  Hess's  method  is  much  more  successful  than  simple  sutures 
because  the  skin  of  the  lid  which  has  been  made  raw  on  its  under  side  is 
displaced  superficially  on  its  bed  which  is  also  raw;  and  by  the  adhesion 
of  these  raw  siu^aces  it  is  kept  permanently  in  its  new  place. 
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The  operation  of  Panas  tries  to  secure  the  connection  between  the 
lid  and  the  frontalis  muscle  by  the  formation  of  a  pedicle  from  the  skin 
of  the  former,  which  pedicle  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and 
to  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  Fig.  441  shows  how  the  pedicle  is  cut 
out  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  pedicle,  s,  after  being  defined  by  incision, 
is  dissected  from  its  bed  until  it  is  freely  movable;  then  a  horizontal 
incision,  a,  is  made  through  the  skin  directly  above  the  eyebrow.  Start- 
ing both  from  this  incision  and  from  the  wound  already  made  below, 
the  skin  of  the  eyebrow  is  undermined  so  that  a  bridge  of  tissue  is  formed, 
beneath  which  the  pedicle,  Sy  is  slipped  so  that  its  upper  margin  is  in 
contact  with  the  upper  lip  of  the  incision,  a.  Its  attachment  to  the 
latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread,  the  center  of  which  lies 
on  the  cutaneous  side  of  the  pedicle,  while  its  extremities,  h  &,  are  passed 
through  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound.  By  drawing  the  loop  tight  the 
pedicle  is  lifted  up  and  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  wound. 
If  necessary,  a  second  loop  may  be  applied,  and  also  some  interrupted 
sutures,  to  secure  exact  adaptation  of  the  edges. 

The  operation  produces  a  satisfactory  effect  but  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  leaving  scars  which  run  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  and  hence  are  pretty  conspicuous. 

3.  The  superior  rectus  is  also  available  for  replacing  the  levator. 
Following  Motais's  method,  we  first  expose  this  muscle  by  cutting  through 
the  conjunctiva  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon, 
and  starting  from  this  incision  we  make  a  second  incision  in  the  con- 
junctiva along  the  muscle  itself  carrying  it  back  through  the  upper 
retrotarsal  fold  and  as.  far  as  the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus.  The 
tendon  is  now  detached  from  the  sclera  along  a  line  occupying  the  middle 
of  its  insertion  and  3  to  4  mm.  wide;  and  by  starting  from  each  extremity 
of  this  incision  and  splitting  the  muscle  longitudinally  far  backward,  we 
fashion  out  of  its  middle  third  a  free  tongue,  while  the  nasal  and  tem- 
poral thirds  of  the  muscle  remain  connected  with  the  sclera.  The  free 
end  of  the  tongue  is  then  stitched  to  the  upper  border  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tarsus.  [According  to  the  somewhat  different  description 
given  by  Bruns,  this  is  done  by  passing  a  double-armed  thread  through 
the  tendon  near  its  main  insertion  and  in  that  part  which  forms  the 
free  tongue.  (The  latter  may  be  cut  either  before  or  after  passing  the 
stitch,  arid  should  extend  back  as  far  as  possible.)  The  thread  ia 
firmly  tied,  and  the  ends  are  left  long.  Then  with  a  blunt  instrument 
the  skin  is  separated  from  the  tarsus  down  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 
In  the  space  thus  opened  up,  the  two  needles  are  carried,  brought  out 
just  above  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze  tight 
enough  to  produce  a  marked  primary  over-effect.  The  conjunctival 
wound,  especially  in  the  cul-de-sac,  must  be  carefully  closed. — D.] 
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of  conjunctiva,  187 
Acolne,  61,  62.   63,  322 
Acromegaly,  28,  581 
Acuity,   visual,   see   Visual  Acuity 
Adaptation  of  retina,  115 
Adduction,   080,   083,    690 
how  measured,   092 


Adduction,  how  reduced  by  tenotomy  of  the 
Internal  rectus,  925 
mistaken  use  of  term   to  signify  c;>n- 
vergence.  701 
Adenoma,  457,  660,  674 
Adnexa  bulbl,  operations  on.  917 
AdrenaUne,  62,  371.  420,  669.  878 
Advancement,  918,  ^24 
capsular,  923 
drawbacks  of.  922.  925 
effect  of,  on  antagonist.  925 
effect  of.  on  palpebral  fissure,  618 
how  comparing  with  tenotomy,  920 
Indications  for,  711.  729,  736,  742,  922. 

923   924 
Instruments  for.  919 
methods  of,  920,  921.  925 
of  levator  palpebrse.  951 
After-cataract,  911  ,     ^^^ 

Age,  changes  of  accommodation  in,  820 
changes  of  myopia  In,  830.  842 
changes  of  refraction  In.  842 
hardening  of  lens  In,  496 
Albargin,  133 
Albinism,  89,  461 
Albinos,  luminosity  of  pupil  in,  82 
Albuminuric  amaurosis.  550 
cedema  of  lids,  626 
optic  neuritis,  588 
retinitis,  550 
Alcohol,  applied  to  corneal  ulcers.  250 
causing  nystagmus,  766 
causing  optic  neuritis,  588 
causing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  722 
causing  post-operative  delirium,  885 
causing  toxic  amblyopia,  592,  593 
withdrawal  of.  In  eye  diseases,  51,  885 
Alum  and  alumlnated  copper,  137 
Alyplne.  62 
Amaurosis,  596 

albuminuric.  550 
cerebral.  596,  606 
mydriasis  In.  432 
of  central  origin,  606 
partialis  fugax,  606 
spinal,  596 
ursmic,  550,  606 
Amaurotic  cat's  eye,  449.  564,  566 

family  idiocy.  39,  554 
Amblyopia,  596 

alcoholic.  592.  593 
causing  mydriasis,  432 
causing  nystagmus.  597 
causing  squint.  597 
congenital.  597 

ex  abusu.  see  Amdlyopia,  Toxic 
ex  anopsia  (from  non-use),  597 
from  brain  disease.  6b6 
hysterical,  341.  607 
lead,  593.  594 
nicotinlca.  592 
of  central  origin,  606 
quinine,  592 
tobacco.  592 
toxic.  38,  591 
Amblyoscope.  747,  748,  760,  922 
Ametropia.  823 

headache  in.  45 
Ammon's  operation  for  epicanthus,  661 

scleral  protrusion,  344 
Amotio  retime,  558 
Amyl  nitrite,  545 
Amyloid   degeneration    of   conjunctiva,    191 

955 
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Aniemla  causlne  arterial  pulsation  in  retina, 
88 

of  retina,  544 

pernicious,  causing  retinal  hemorrhages. 
546 

traumatic,  causing  optic  neuritis,  585 
Anssthesln  in  operations,  872 

produced  by  cocaine,  etc.,  60,  873 
Anagnostakis's  operation,  936 
Aners  syringe,  668 
Aneurism,    544,    784,    786 
Angioma,  213.  457.  652,  659,  784 

lipoma todes,  787 
Angioneurotic  cedema,  626 
Angle,  a,  ^,  Yf  and  «,  738 

metre-,  702 

of  anterior  chamber,  860 

of  sphincter,  877 

yisual.  803 

visual,  minimum,  803 
Angulus  Ylsorius,  803 
AnUine  causing  pigmentation  of  cornea,  206 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Aniridia.  434 

traumatica,  423 
Anisocoria,  374,  431 

diagnosis  of  aflTected  eye  in,  482 
Anisometropia,  862 
Ankyloblepharon,  646 

canthoplasty  in,  940 
Anophoria,  742 
Anophthalmus.  459,  461 
Anotropia,  742 
Antagonists,  683 
Anterior  chamber,  858 

abolition  of,  398 

air  in,  884 

angle  of.  357.  860 

cyst.  425,  428 

cystlcercus  In.  420 

depth  of,  how  varying,  280,  358,  891. 
898,  468.  469.  470,  834 

development  of,  378 

examination  of,  75 

exudation  into.  383,  887,  398 

hemorrhage    Into,   327,   882,   383,   423. 
877,  884 

incision  of  angle  of.  491 

irrigation   of.   in  cataract  extractions. 
916 

luxation   of  lens   into,   492,    528.    529. 
530,  581 

paracentesis   of,   see   Paracentesis   of 
Cornea 

sinus  of,  357,  360 
Anthrax   causing  purulent  chorioiditis,   449 

pustule  of  ltd.  623 
Antlgonorrhoeal  serum.  66,  418 
Antlpneumococcic  serum,  65,  66 
Antisepsis,  871,  883 
Antlstaphylococcic  serum,  66 
Antistreptococcic  serum.  66 
Antitoxin  in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  174 
Antrum,  maxillary,  disease  or,  787 
Antyllus-Kuhnt's    operation    for    ectropion, 

946 
Aortic    insufficiency    causing    pulsation    in 

retinal  arteries,  88 
Aphakia,  842 

after  cataract  extraction.  909 

erytbropsia  in,  23 
Applanatlo  corneae,  239,  297 
Aqueous  humor,  12 

character  of.  after  paracentesis,  13 

character    of,    in   glaucoma,    472,    484, 
493 

character  of.  In  irido-cyclitls.  390 

how  prevented  from  entering  cornea,  7 

influence  of.  on  nutrition  of  cornea,  7 

rapid  escape  of,  avoided  in  operations. 
875 

renewal  of,  13 


Arachnoid  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  572 
Arcus  senilis  cornee,  216,  221,  293,  295 

senilis  lentis.  517 

tarseus  inferior,   121,  618 

tarseus  superior,  122,  618 
Argentamine,  133 
Argonin.  133 

Argyll-ltobertson  pupil,  375,  590 
Argyrla,   133 

Argyrol.  133.  138,  148.  669 
Argyrosis.  133 

Arlt's    demonstration    of    the    nature     of 
myopia,  829 

median  tarsorrhaphy,  942 

method  of  enucleation,  928 

method  of  tenotomy.  917 

modification    of    OalUard's    suture    for 
entropion,  944 

operation  for  pterygium,  198,  200 

operation  for  trichiasis,  985,  988 

operation  for  symblepharon,  204 

test  types,  807 
Armies,  trachoma  in,  168 

visual  regulations  of,  835 
Arsacetln,  poisoning  by,  692 
Arsenic,  183,  246 

causing  amblyopia.  592 

causing  nvstagmus,  766 
Arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei,  878 

centralis  nervi  optid,  540 

hyaloidea,  378 
Arterial  pulsation,  88 
Arteries,  ciliary.  124.  361,  864 

retinal,  how  distinguished  from  veins. 

Arteriosclerosis,   ophthalmoscopic   signs   of, 
546 

predisposing  to  glaucoma,  472 
Artery,  central.  540,  573 

central,  emboliim  of,  546 

central,  laceration  and  compression  of, 
549 

central,  of  vitreous,  878,  582,  584 

hyaloid,  378,  506,  532.  534 
Arthritis  causing  iritis.  400 
Asepsis  in  eye  operations.  871.  883 
Aspergillus  causing  keratitis,  259 
Aspirin,  51.  56,  822,  417,  418 
Associates,  691 
Association  centres.  684 

of  ocular  movements,  683,  684 
Astatic  needle.  339 
Asthenopia,  50 

accommodative.  50,  844 

cephalalgica,  50 

dolens.  60 

due  to  arteriosclerosis,  546 

due  to  conjunctivitis,  135,  136 

due  to  injury,  341 

due  to  refractive  errors,  50,  844,  850 

hysterical.  60,  341,  609 

irritans,  50 

muscular,  50,  728 

nervous,  609 

retinal,  45.  50 

simplex,  50 
Astigmatism,  848 

acquired,  851 

against  the  rule,  850 

apparent   change   of   shape   of   papilla 
in,  102 

artificial,  850,  851 

asthenopia  In.  850 

cause  of,  851 

compound  hypermetropic.  850,  852 

compound  myopic,  851,  852 

congenital,  851 

corneal,  851.  852.  854.  858 

correction  of,  861,  853,  858.  860 

determination  of.  97.  101,  102,  858 

diffusion  images  in,  848 

direct,  850 
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Astigmatism,    hypermetropic,   850,   852 
increased  after  atropinization,  854 
inverse,  850 
irregular,  851 
lenticular,  851,  852 
meridians  in,  850 
mixed,  851,  852 
myopic,  851,  852 
perverse  (or  inverse),  850 
pbysioloeical,  850,  851 
produced   by   cataract  extraction,   851, 

911 
produced  by  dislocation  of  the  lens,  528 
produced  by  iridectomy,  851 
regular.  848 

simple  hypermetropic,  850 
simple  myopic.  851 
treatment  of.  851,  853,  858,  860 
vision  in,  849,  852 
with  the  rule,  850 
Astigmia,  848 
Atavism,  41 
Atheroma  of  lids.  659 
Atonia  sacci  lacrlmalls,  668 
Atoxyl,  poisoning  by,  588,  592 
Atrophy  of  chorioid.  436,  439,  442,  485 
circumpapillary,  442 
of  eyeball.  329.  395,  402,  406,  420,  471 
of  iris.  394,  396 
of  optic  nerve,  589 

ascending,  406.  596 
descending,  587.  590,  594,  596 
excavation  of  nerve  in,  466 
genuine,  590 
glaucomatous,  464 
inflammatory,  590 
neurotic,  582,  591 
non-inflammatory,  590 
pathology  of,  596 
primary.  590 
progressive.  590 
retinitic,  591 
senile.  591 

simple,  590,  591,  596 
spinal.  590 
tabic,  590,  596 
of  pigment  epithelium,  440 
of  retina.  554.  557 
Atropine,  action  of,  369,  870 
application  of,  58,  69 
catarrh,  26,  59,  139,  171 
causing  conjunctivitis,  26,  69,  139,  171 
causing  convergence-excess.  762 
causing  increase  of  astigmatism,  854 
for  determining  availability  of  iridec- 
tomy. 508.  511,  890 
for  determining  refraction,  860 
for  diagnosticating  posterior  synechia 

and  seclusio  puplllie,  385.  391 
for  erosions  of  cornea,  289 
for  inluries  of  iris,  424 
for  irldodialysis,  424 
for  iritis.  416 

for  keratitis,  243.  254,  266.  276.  282 
for  rupturing  synectiis.  416.  420 
for  sclerltis,  322 

for  spasm  of  accommodation.  860,  868 
for   squint,   to   abolish   spasm   and   in- 
stilled into  sound  eye  to  make  squint- 
ing eye  flx,  735,  761 
for  ulcers  and  wounds  of  cornea,  243, 

254.  280.  290 
for  wounds  of  eye,  331 
harmful  in  glaucoma,  59.  420 
harmful  sometimes  in  cyclltis,  416 
improper  use  of.  420 
Improving  sight  in  central  opacities  of 

lens.  524 
intolerance  of,  69 
poisoning  by  instillation  of,  68 
Autotoxis  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Axis  of  cylinders,  795 

how  indicated  in  prescriptions,  799 


Axis  of  eye.  frontal,  680 
sagittal,  680 
vertical,  680 


Bacillus  diphtheris,  172 

influenzs.  131 

Koch-Weeks'.  31,  131.  164 

Ldffler's,  172 

Morax-Axenfeld*8,  31,  131,  246 

Petit's,  131,  246 

pyocyaneus,  260 

BUbtilis,  34,  181 

xerosis,  30,  207 

Zur  Nedden's,  33,  246 
Bacteria,  how  acting  on  eye,  29 

of  conjunctival  sac.  30.  31 

of  conjunctivitis.  31 

of  corneal  ulcers.  246 

of  lids,  30 

toxin  action  of,  29 
Bacterium  coU,  131,  147 
Band  of  light,  101 

Bandage     avoided     in     conjunctivitis     and 
trachoma.  134.  161,  183,  242 

causing  conjunctivitis.  136 

causing  entropion,  643 

causing  strabismus,  738 

causing  striate  opacity,  286 

pressure-,  various  uses  of,  52.  242,  244. 
245,  277,  312,  316,  561,  884 

protective,  uses  of,  52,   142,  144.  176. 
242,    254,    263,    266.    282,    289.    290, 
419,  423,  650,  652,   735,  767 
Bar  reading.  700,  747,  760 
Basedow's  disease,  781 

causing  arterial  pulsation  in  the  retina, 
88 

causing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  722 

tarsorrhaphy  for,  943 
Bath,  hot-air  and  electric,  156 
Beaker  cells,  126 
Beer's  cataract  knife,  913 

cataract  needle,  901 

method  of  cataract  extraction,  913 

method  of  iridectomy,  889 

operation  for  staphyloma,  310 
Bell's  phenomenon,  612 
Bergers  binocular  loupe,  78 
Bier's  hyperemia,  55 
Bifocal  lenses.  709 

Binocular  diplopia,  etc.,  see  Diplopia,  etc 
Blackboard  for  testing  field  of  vision,  106 
Black-white  visual  substance,  603 
Blennorrhoea  acuta.  139 

chronic.  140.  148.  165 

neonatorum,  146 

of  lachrymal  sac,  666 

subacute,  140 
Blepharitis  clliaris.  628 

squamosa.  628.  633 

Ulcerosa.  629,  633 
Blepharo-adenitis,  628 
Blepharochalasis,  627 
Blepharodlastasis.  656 
Blepharophimosis.  647,  940 
Blepharoplasty,  947 
Blepharospasm.  651 

canthoplasty  in.  940 

causing  blindness,  187 

causing  oedema  of  lids,  186,  661 

essential,  651.  653 

hysterical.  651.  652 

in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  187.  661 

interfering  with  examination  of  eye,  71 

produced  by  dazzling.  22 

senile.  661.  653 

symptomatic.  651.  653 

treatment.  187.  662.  653 
Blepharostat,  873 

Knapp's.  933,  934 
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Blinder  for  relief  of  diplopia.  711 
Blindness  after  blepharospasm,  187 

blae-yellow,  608,  604 

color,  41,  600 

cortical,  576 

day-,  see  Nyctalopia 

ereen,  600,  602 

now  causing  mydriasis,  482 

night-,  see  Ubmebalopia 

psychical,  575 

red.  600 

red-green,  608,  604 

simulation  of,  116 

snow,  24 

unilateral,  signifying  lesion  in  front  of 
chiasm,  580 

violet,  600,  602 

without  apparent  cause,  506 
Blind  spot.  MarTotte*s.  Ill 
Blood,  staining  of  eye  with,  206,  833 
Bloodletting  in  eye  diseases,   35,   143,  822, 

417,  439 
Blood-vessels,  ciliary  system  of,  124,  364 

conjunctival  system  of,  124 

new  formation  of,  In  cornea,  227 

of  chorioid,  361,  364 

of  ciliary  body,  356,  866 

of  conjunctiva,  124 

of  embryonic  eye,  378 

of  eye,  three  systems  of,  864 

of  IHs.  349.  364 

of  lids.  124 

of  optic  nerve,  573 

of  orbit.  770 

of  retina.  540 

of  sclera.  320 

of  uvea.  364 
Blue,   diminished   perception  of,    a    sign   of 

retinal  or  chorloldal  disease.  118 
Bluestone,  see  Copper  Sulphate. 
Blue-yellow  blindness,  603,  604 

visual  substance,  603 
B5hm's  method  of  tenotomy,  924 
Bonnet's  capsule.  770,  927 

discovery   of   principle   of   enucleation, 
927 
Boric-acid  ointment.  180,  187,  289.  632 

solution,   137,  190 
Bowman's  membrane,  217 

method  of  dilating  lachrymal  strictures, 
669 

method  of  discission,  904 

sounds,  670,  671 

stop  needle,  901 

tubes.  286  ^       ,^^ 

Brain   disease   causing   optic   neuritis,   588, 
586.  587 

causing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  587,  590 
Brisseau's  discovery  of  true  seat  of  cataract, 

526 
Brnch*8  membrane,  352 
BrUcke's  portion  of  ciliary  muscle,  356 
Btldlnger's  method  of  blepharoplasty,  950 
Buller^B  shield.  142 
Bundle,  decussating,  575,  578 

non-decussating.  575,  578 

papillo-macular.  580.  581,  588 

readily  damaged  even   by  indirect 
Injuries.  790 

posteHor  lonprltudinal,  694,  696 
Buphthalmus.  344.  475 
Bums  of  conjunctiva,  195 

of  cornea,  290 


Calmette's  method,  67 

Calomel.  58,  182,  183,  186,  246,  277 

Calx  sulphurata,  635  ^     ^^^     ^^^ 

Canal,    central,   of   vitreous.   16,    878,   682. 

534 
Cloouet's    (or   hyaloid),    16,   378,    532, 

634 


Canal  of  Petit,  500 

optic,  578 

Schlemm's.  357,  358,  360,  867 

sclerotlco-chorloldal.  667 
Canaliculus.  662 

absence  of,  666 

concretions  of,  675 

cystoid  dilatation  of,  675 

duplication  of,  666 

knife,  669 

occlusion  of,  by  streptothrlx,  675 

slltUng  of,  669,  676 

stricture  of,  675 
Canalls  Cloqueti,  378,  632,  584 

hyaloldeus.  878,  682,  634 

opticus,  578 
Candle  test  of  field,  106 
Canthoplasty,  940,  941,  945 
Canthus,  610 
Capsule.  Bonnet's,  770,  927 

forceps,  905,  906,  915 

of  lens,  seo  Lu.ns  Capsulb 

Tenon's,  670,  770 

advancement  of.  926 
Capsulotome,  see  Cystitomb 
Capsulotomy,  9(*5,  906,  915 

preliminary,    916 
Carbolic  acid  in  corneal  ulcers,  250 
Carbon  dlsulphide  causing  toxic  amblyopia 
594  -^  V    , 

monoxide  causing  paralysis,  722 
Carcinoma,   431,    457,    659,    660.    674.     See 

also  Epithelioma 
Cardinal  directions  of  gaze.  717 
Camlvora,  luminosity  of  pupils  In,  82 
Carotid,    compression   and    Hgatlon   of,   tot 

pulsating  ezophthalmus,  786 
Caruncle.  124.  610 

diseases  of,  215 

sinking  of.  after  tenotomy,  927 
Cataphoresis.  55 
Cataract.  600 

absorption  of,  524 

after-,  911 

anatomical  changes  in.  602 

anterior  central  capsular,  604 

anterior  cortical.  508.  511 

anterior  polar,  604,  509,  610 

black.  516,  517,  59^ 

calcareous.   514 

capsular.  500,  504,  605 

capsulo-lentlcular,  500,  508,  614 

central,  506 

central  capsular,  504,  506 

chalky.  514 

choleraic,  519.  522 

clinical  forms  of.  504 

complicated,    396,   439,   459.    473.    517. 
521,  525  .  .  ,         .. 

congenital,  504,  505.  519,  521.  524 

cortical,  508,  509,  511 

couching  of,  912 

cystic,  518 

depression  of,  526.  912 

diabetic.  517,  519,  522 

diagnosis  of,  500,  512,  513,  514 

dlflTuse,  516 

dllaceratlon  of.  908 

discission  of,  524,  900 

displacement  of.  912 

due  to  ergotism.  519.  523 

due  to  general  diseases,  519 

due  to  lightning.  25 

due  to  naphthalln  poisoning.  519,  523 

due  to  pellagra.  519.  523 

due  to  rbaphania.  519.  523 

etiology  of,  519.  522.  561 

extraction,   see  Catabact  ExTnAcriox 

fluid.  513 

glass-blowers'.  22 

glaucomatous,  478,  521 

green,  469 

hard,  515 
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Cataract,  hemeralopia  In,  502 
history  of  operations  for,  012 
history   of  oar   knowledge   concerning, 

625 
hypermatnre,  518,  515 
immature,  511 
incipient,  511.  514,  516 
in  heterochromia  Iridia,  528 
Intumescent,  511,  514 
Icnlfe,  Beer*8,  913 
lEnlfe,  Von  Oraefe's,  887,  888.  889,  ^90. 

894.  898,  899,  905,  906,  914 
lamellar,  506,  510,  511 
lenticular,  500 
mature.  512,  514 
membranous,  513 

membranous,  operations  for,  903,  906 
milky,  513 
Morgagnian,  513 
myopia  in,  502,  511^  516,  827 
naphthalinic.  519,  523 
needle,  901 
nuclear,  518 

nucleus  of,  how  measured,  515 
UTCtalopia  in,  502 
objective  signs  of,  500 
operations  for,  524,  525,  900,  908,  904, 

906,  912 
partial,  504 
partial  stationary,  504 
pathological  anatomy  of,  502,  512,  518, 

514 
perinuclear.  506,  510 
polar,  504,  505,  509.  510 
posterior  central  capsular.  505 
posterior  cortical,  508,  509,  511 
posterior  polar,  505,  509 
prickers.  912 

progress  of,  507,  508,  511 
progressive,  511 
punctate.  506 
pyramidal,  505 
radii  of,  516 
reclination  of.  912 
recovery  of  sight  in,  spontaneous,  514, 

518 
rhachitlc,  510 
ripe,  512 
ripening  of,  517 
ripening  of,  artificial.  916 
seat  of,  discovered  by  Brisseau,  526 
secondary,  911 
senile.  51&,  522 
soft,  515 

soft,  operations  for,  900,  904 
spindle-shaped,  506 
stages  of,  51 1 
stationary,  504 
swelling.  511,  514 
symptoms  of.  501,  502 
toxic.  519.  523 

traumatic.  517.  519,  523,  525 
treatment  of.  524 
tremulous,  514 
vision  in,  502 
zonular.  506 
€ataracta.  526 

accreta,  396.  520 
arida  sillquata,  518 
cBprulea,  517 
calcarea.  514 
capsulo-lentlcularls,  514 
comoHcata.  396.  521 
congenita,  519 
cortloalls.  508 
cystica.  518 
dura.  515 
flulda,  513 
fiisiformls.  506 
glnucomatosa,  473,  521 
gypsea.  514 
bypermatura.  513.  515 
Inclplens,  511,  514 


Cataracta  in  oculo  glancomatosa,  478 

intumesceiis,  511,  514 

lactea,  513 

matura,  512,  514 

membranacea,  518 

mollis,  515 

Morgagni.  513 

natans,  528 

nigra,  516,  517 

nuclearis,  518 

polaris  anterior,  504 

polarls  posterior,  505 

punctata,  506 

secundaria,  911 

secundaria  accreta,  912 

senilis,  519 

spuria,  502 

traumatica.  519 

tremula,  514 
Cataract  extraction,  524,  904 

accidents  in,  909 

appearance  of  eye  after,  910 

astigmatism  after,  911 

capsulotomy  in,  905,  906,  915 

collapse  of  eye  in,  909 

conjunctival  flap  In,  906.  914 

dislocation  of  lens  In,  909 

erythropsla  after,  23 

flap  operation  for,  906 

history  of,  912 

incision  in,  904.  906.  908,  913,  914 

inflammation  after,  219 

instruments  for,  905 

iridectomy  in.  906,  908,  914,  915,  916 

iridocyclitis  after,  912,  914 

irrigation  of  anterior  chamber  in,  91(1 

linear.  904 

loss  of  vitreous  in,  909 

luminosity  of  pupil  after,  82 

methods,  various,  918 

modified,  914 

modified  linear,  914 

modified  simple,  907 

performed  when  sight  is  good  in  fellow 
eye,  525 

prolapse  of  vitreous  in,  909 

result  of.  909 

simple.  914 

simple  linear,  904 

suppuration  after,  912.  913 

toilet  of  eye  after,  907 

vision  after,  910 

with  the  capsule,  915 

with  and  without  iridectomy,  908,  914, 
915 
Catarrh,  atropine,  26,  159,  189 

conjunctival,  acute.  127 

conjunctival,  chronic,  134 

follicular,  137 

pustular,  132 

spring  (or  vernal),  189 

vesicular,  132 
Catarrbus  siccus,  135 

senilis.  645 
Catophoria,  742 
Catotropla.  742 

Cat's  eye,  amaurotic,  449,  564,  566 
Cafs-eye  pupil,  898 
Caustics,  injuries  by.  195,  290 
Cauterizatton,  64,  193.  243.  245,  249,  254, 

270,  316.  318,  561,  659 
Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of,  627,  777 

tumor.  457.  659,  784 
Cellulitis  of  orbit,  627,  775 
Centrad,  796 
Centres,  association.  684 

motor,  of  eye,  694 

subcortical  optic,  574 

visual.  574,  575 
Cephalocele  orbltae.  785 
Cerebellar  disease  causing  nystagmus,  766 
Chalazion.  636.  637 

clamp,  637 
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Chamber,    see    Antbbiob    Chamber.    Pos- 

TEBIOB  ClIAMBEB 

Chancre,  624 

Chandler's  buttonhole  iridectomy,  207 

Chart,  astigmatic.  851,  854 

Check  ligaments,  689 

Chemosis,  140 

Chemotaxis,  256 

Chiasm,  573,  575 

Children,  examination  of,  72 

frequency  of  hyperopia  in,  844 
infrequency  of  corneal  ulcers  in,  245, 

operations  in,  886 

repair  of  ulcers  in,  241 

watered-silk  reflex  in,  88 
Chlamydozoon,  164 
Chloral  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  504 
Chloroma,  674.  787 
Choked  disk,  26,  50.  584,  586.  595 
Cholera,  cataract  in,  519,  522 
Cholesterln  in  degenerated  lenses,  504,  514 

In  vitreous,  535 
Chorio-capUlaris,  S62 
Choriold.  8,  360 

adenoma  of,  457 

anatomy  of.  360 

angioma  of,  457 

appearance  of.  with  ophthalmoscope,  89 

atrophy  of,  436.  439,  442,  485 

carcinoma  of,  457 

cavernous  angioma  of.  457 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  486 

changes  of,  in  myopia,  439,  442,  451 
829,  832 

coloboma  of.  458 

congenital  anomalies  of,  444,  458,  461 

detachment  of,  451 

diseases  of,  436 

endothelioma  of,  457 

functions  of.  8,  10 

inflammation  of,  436 

leuco-sarcoma  of,  455 

melano-sarcoma  of,  453 

perithelioma  of,  457 

rupture  of.  452 

sarcoma  of,  453 

tuberculosis  of.  37.  439.  457 

tumors  of.  453 

vessels  of.  9,  89.  361,  364 
Chorioidal  crescent,  91 

ring.  84 
Chorioiditis.  436 

anatomical  changes  In.  451 

anterior.  280,  442 

areolaris.  430 

causing  cataract.  439 

causing  glaucoma,  493 

centralis.  440 

diffuse.  442 

disseminata.  440 

embolic.  405.  448 

exudativa,  436 

focal.  440 

in  parenchymatous  keratitis.  280 

mefamorpbopsla  In.  114,  437 

metastatic,  405,  448 

non-suppuratlva,  436 

purulent.  445 

scrofulous.  439 

senile.  440 

serous.  482 

suppnrfttivB,  443.  449 

sympathetic,  414 

syphilitic,  4.39.  442 

treatment  of,  439 

tuberculous,  439 
Chorioretinitis.  549 
Chroma tophores.  363,  364 
Chroma topsia.  50 
Cbromldrosis,  027 
Cicatrix,  ectatlc.  of  cornea.  235.  239 

of  cornea,  clearing  of.  241 
•    of  operation  wounds,  rupture  of,  879 


Cicatrization,  cystoid,  208,  329 
Cilia,  611 

blanching  of.  after  Irido-cyclltis,  392 
removal  of,  in  operations,  885 
Ciliary  arteries,  124,  361,  864 
body,  8,  354 

blood-vessels  of,  367 
changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  484 
development  of,  381 
diseases  of,  382 
function  of,  8,  10 
inflammation  of.  see  Ctcutis 
laceration  of.  425 
tumors  of,  425,  431 
injection,  125 

in  keratitis,  229 
mnscle,  356,  359 

action  of.  in  accommodation.  811 
in  emmetroDla,  liypermetropia.  and 

myopia,  834 
paralvsis   of,   369,   423,   431,    708, 

722,  864 
spasm  of,  866,  867 
tone  of,  867 
tumors  of,  431 
nerves,  363 
neuralgia,  43 
processes,  356 
staphyloma,  347 
system  of  vessels,  124,  864 
veins,  367 
zone  of  iris.  350 
Cllio-retlnal  vessels.  368 
Cillum  forceps,  632 
Circle  of  Zinn.  368 
Circulus  arteriosus  Irldls  major.  364,  865 

arteriosus  iridis  minor,  350,  366 
CircumpapIUary  atrophy,  442 
Clearing  of  corneal  scars,  241,  301,  510 
Cleft,  fetal  ocular,  37V.  460 
Clinometer,  747 
Cloquet's  canal,  378,  632,  534 
Cocaine,  anssthesia  from.  60,  871 
eflTects  of,  19.  60,  370,  495 
for  diflTerentiatlng  spastic  from  paraly- 
tic miosis,  432 
for  dilating  lachrymal  dnct,  669 
for  examining  eyeball,  60,  61,  72 
for  operations,  872,  918 
for  relieving  blepharospasm  and  photo- 
phobia, 61,  187 
injurious  eflTect  of,  on  cornea,  61 
producing  collapse  of  cornea  In  opera- 
tions, 884 
producing  glaucoma,  69 
producing    irritation    of    sympathetic, 

370.  431,  656 
producing  nystagmus,  766 
reinforcing    action    of    mydriatics   and 
furthering  absorption,  58,  370,   376, 
420 
Cod-liver  oil,  183,  277 
Cold  causing  keratitis  profunda,  282 
causing  muscular  paralyses,  710 
causing  optic  neuritis.  588 
Cold  applications,  53,  54,  143,  174,  417,  424, 

525.  902 
Cold  cream.  632 
Col  lapsus  corneae,  222,  884 
Collyrlum  adstrlngens  luteum,  137,  245 
Horsfs.  137 
Romershausen's.  137 
Coloboma  of  choriold,  458 
of  Iris,  4.  434.  435.  461 

artlflcial.  see  Ibidbctomt 
bridge,  435 

traumatic,  423,  434,  892 
of  lid.  660 
of  macula.  460 
of  optic  nerve.  460 
of  retina,  460 
Color  blindness.  41.  600 
acquired.  605 
congenital,  41,  600 
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Color    blindness,    Importance    of    recogniz- 
ing, 118,  604 

In  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  591 

tests  for,  113.  604 
complementary,  603 
confusion,  602 
contrary.  603 
fleld.  113 

importance  of  testing,  118 

reversal  of.  582.  607 
perception.   Importance   of.   in   railroad 
and  marine  service,  604,  606 

theories  of,  600,  603 
scotoma.  113 

diagnostic  imnortance  of.  113 
sense,  104 

Rbsence  of.  600 

limits  of  fleld  for,  113 

tests  of,  105,  113,  604 

weakness  of,  600 
values.  603 
Columbian  spirits,  poisoning  by,  592 
Commissure,  external,  610 
Commotio  retina,  566 
Compensation  for  Injuries.  840 
Compositors'  myopia.  836 
Confrontation  method  of  testing  visual  field, 

105 
Confusion  colors,  602 
Congenital  amblyopia.  597 
anisometropia.  862 
anomalies  of  chorloid,  444,  458,  461 

of  conjunctiva,  209,  212 

of  cornea.  292,  303.  804 

of  eve,  39 

of  iris,  414.  427,  433.  461 

of  lachrymal  passages,  666.  675 

of   lens,    504,    505,   507,   519,   521, 
524.  529 

of  lids.  461.  650,  654.  655,  660 

of  muscles  of  eye.  718,  722,  723 

of  optic  disk  and  nerve.  02.  460 

of  orbit,  78.3,  784.  785,  786 

of  retina,  460,  461,  543,  566 

of  sclera.  344 

of  vitreous.  534 
astigmatism.  851 
cataract.  504,  505.  519.  521,  524 
color  blindness.  41.  600 
dacryocystitis.  675 
dislocations  of  lens,  529 
glaucoma.  475 
hemeralopia,  557 
iritis.  414 

mlcrophthalmus,  461 
paralysea,  654.  655,  718.  722,  723 
ptosis,  654.  655 

tumors.  40.  209.  212.  783,  784,  785,  786 
Conjugate  deviation,  721.  763,  764 
paralysis.  709.  721.  763,  764 
spnpm.  721.  763,  764 
Conjunctiva,  121 

acne  rosacea  of,  187 
adenoid  character  of.  121 
amyloid  degeneration  of   191 
anatomy  of,  121 
angioma  of.  213 
bacteria  In.  30   31 
blood-vessels  of,   124 
bulbl.  122 
bums  of,  195 

cicatrices   of.   after  bums   and   cauter- 
ization. 195 

after  conjunctivitis.  140,  148,  178 

In  trachoma.  l.'»0,  167 
congenital  anomalies  of.  209,  212 
corneffi,   124 
croup  of,  176.  177 
cylindroma.  215 
cysts  of,  212 
dermoid  of.  209.  211 
diphtheria  of,  172 
diseases  of,   121 


granu 
baema 


Conjunctiva,   divisions   of,    121 
ecchymoses  of,  207,  209 
emphysema  of.  209 
epithelioma  of,  210,  218 
examination  of.  72 
exanthemata  of,  187 
fibroma  of,  215 

follicles  in,  187.  138,  170,  171 
foreign  bodies  of,  194 
fornlcis,  121 
fornix  of,  121 
glanders  of,  194 

granulations    of,    in    diphtherial    con- 
junctivitis, 173 

in  various  diseases,  171 

trachomatous.  150.  165 
inulatlon  tumor  of,  213 
langioma  of,  213 
herpes  Iris  of.  177 
histology  of.  121.  124,  126 
hyaline  degeneration  of,  191 
ichthyosis  of.  188 
Infection  of,  31 

inflammation  of,  see  Conjunctivitis 
injuries  of.  194 
lepra  of.  188 
limbns  of,  124 
lipoma  of,  211 
lithlasis  of.  637 
lupus  of,  188.  193 
lymphangiectaslie  of.  200 
lymphangioma  of.  216 
myxoma  of.  215 
n»vi  of,  214 
cedema  of.  207.  208 
of  eyeball.  122 
of  fornix.  121 
of  lids.  121.  126 
of  retrotarsus.  122 
of  sclera,  124 
of  tarsus.  121.  126 
osteoma  of,  211 
palpebral,  121.  126 
papillary  condition  of.  126,  166 
papilloma  of.  212 
pemphigus  of.  187 
pigment  moles  of,  214 
polypi  of,  212 
sarcoma  of,  210,  218 
scarification  of,  146 
sclers.  124 

small-pox  pustules  of.  187 
sporotrichosis  of,  194 
syphilis  of.  188.  194 
tarsi,  121 
teratoma  of,  211 
transplantation  of.  249.  292 
tuberculosis  of    185,  188,  192 
tumors  of,  209 
ulcers  of,   192,   194 
used    for    covering    wounds,    292,    874, 

886.  898,  906,  914,  915 
wounds  of.  195 
xerosis  of,  156.  162,  205 
Conjunctivitis  lestlvalls,  189 
angularls.  136 
catarrhalls  acuta,  127 
catarrballs  chronica,  134 

caused  by  acne  rosacea.  187,  246 

atropine,  26.  159.  139,  171 

bacteria.  31.  131 

caterpillar  hairs,  27,  171.  196 

chrysarobin,  27 

diphtheria.   172 

electric  and  solar  light,  24 

eyestrain,  186 

foreign  bodies.  171 

fonorrhcpa.  139.  146 
ay  fever.  27,  131 
herpes  Iris,  177 

irritant  liquids  and  vapors.  176, 196 
lachrymal  diseases.  186 
measles,  187 
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Conjunctivitis    catarrhalis    chronica,    plant 
hairs,  27,  171,  196 
scrofula.  177.  184 
smallpox,  187 
sunllffbt  24 
thrush.  177 
vafrlnitis.  145 
vitiated  air.  135 
chronic.  134,  177 
cruposa.  176,  177 
diagnosis  of,  from  iritis,  890 
diphtherica.   172 
eczematosa,  177,  184 
epidemic.  129 
ex  acne  rosacea,  246 
exanthematlca.  177,  187 
foUicularls,  137 

relation  of.  to  trachoma.  170 
gonorrholca.  139,  146,  941 
granulosa,  365 
infectious,  of  Parlnaud,  171 
lymphatica,  177,  184 
membranacea,  176.  177 
metastatic.  In  Konorrhcea,  144 
Parinaud's,  171 
petrlflcans,  192 
phlyctienulosa.  177.  184 
pustulosa.  132.  177.  184 
scrofulosa.  177.  184 
simplex.  131 
trachomatosa.  148 
traumatic,  196 
tuberculous.  185,  188,  192 
variolous.  187 
vemalls.  189 
Consensual  reaction  of  pupils,  76,  369 
Contact  glasses,  858 
Contraction  furrows  of  Iris,  358 
Contracture   in   paralysis   and   squint.   707, 

708.  725 
Conus,  90,  442 
Convergence,  684,  692,  701 
amplitude  of,  701 
anomalies  of.  750 
excess.  727,  750,  752 
excessive,  as  a  cause  of  myopia,  837 
far-point.  701 

insufficiency,  727,  750,  754,  755.  760 
latent,  727 

measurement  of,  701.  743,  748,  749 
near-point,  701,  748,  749 
negative,  701 
paralvsis.  755 
reaction  of  pupil,  369 
relation  of.  to  accommodation,  701 
spasm  of,  752.  763 
Convulsions  causing  cataract.  519,  523 
Copiopia  hysterica.  609 
Copper  aluminated.  137 
citrate.  58.  159 

sulphate,    65,    138,    143,   158,    159.   250 
Coqullle  glasses,  796,  796 
Corectopla.  434 
Corelysfs.  421 
Cornea.  216 

abscess  of,  250 
annular,  260 
posterior,  258 
absence  of  protective  substances  In,  5 
aflTectlons    of.    In    catarrhal    conjuncti- 
vitis, 128.  132.  135 
in  diphtheria,  247 
In  eczematous  conjunctivitis.   179, 

246.  285.  298 
In   glaucoma,    249.    269,    300.    304, 

470.   473.  477,  484 
in   gonorrhopal   conjunctivitis,   141, 
145,  247 
affections  of,  in  herpes  zoster.  248 
In  Irldo-cyclitla,  285.  398 
In  trachoma,  151,  160,  247 
anatomy  of.  216 


Cornea,  arena  senilis  of,  216,  221,  293.  295 
atrophy  of,  marginal,  295 
blood  staining  of,  296 
burns  of,  290 
calcareous  band  of,  293 
central  parenchymatous  Infiltration  of, 

282 
changes  In,  producing  astigmatism.  851, 
852 

producing  hypermetropia,  842 

producing  myopia,  827 
clinical  examination  of,  221 
cloudiness  of,   in  glaucoma.   468,    460. 

472.  477.  484 
collapse  of,  222.  884 
congenital  anomalies  of.  292,  303.  804 
conjunctiva  of.  124 
conjunctival  portion  of,  219 
contusions  of,  291,  292 
corpuscles  of.   218 
corrosion  of,  290,  291 
curetting  of,  261.  289,  295.  801 
curvature  of.  216 

how  tested.  221 
degeneration  of.  470,  473 
deposits  on.  383.  392,  400 
desiccation  of.  causing  disease,  266 
development  of,  381 
diffusion  through,  7 
diseases  of.  216 
divisions  of.  217 
dystrophies  of.  292 
ectasls  of,  805,  315 
erosions  of,  288,  495 
evenness  of,  how  tested.  222 
examination  of,  73.  221 
facet  of,  235.  297 
fibroma  of.  319 
filtration  through.  7 
fistula  of,  240.  245.  250.  898 
fiattenlng  of,  239.  297 
foreign  bodies  in.  286 
herpes  febrilis  of.  248,  268 
herpes  zoster  of.   248,  269,   622 
Infection  of.  6,  32 
inflammation  of,  224 
Injuries  of.  286 

producing  ulcus  seroens,  252 
lattice-shaped  opacity  of,  295 
layers  of,  217 

lead  incrustation  of.  134,  291 
lime  incrustation  of.  291 
maculie  of,  297,  302 
marginal  networlc  of.  125 
melanosis  of,  303 
myxoma  of.  319 
nerves  of.  220 
nodular  opacity  of,  295 
non-vascularity  of,  5 
nubeculae  of,  297 
nutrition  of,  6 

oedema  of.  In  glaucoma.  304,  417,  484 
opacities  of,  see  Opacities  or  Cobnka 
opaqueness  of.  how  caused,  5 
papilloma  of.  319 

paracentesis  of.  243,  254,  260,  277,  316. 
418.  887 

bow  favoring  tissne  metamorphosis 
in  eye.  13 
perforation  of,  235,  243 
phlyctenule  of.  184 
physiology  of,  3 
phthisis  of.  239 
pigmentation  of,  296,  303 
polish  of  surface,  examination  of,  222 
precipitates  on,  883.  892,  400 
pressure  opacity  of,  477.  484 
rupture  of.  291 
sarcoma  of,  319 

scars  of.  see  Opacity  or  Cobivsa 
scleral  portion  of.  219 
scraping  of,  261,  289,  295,  801 
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Cornea,  scrofnloas  Infiltrates  of,  285 

senile  marginal  atrophy  of,  205 

sensitiveness  of,  extreme,  4 

sensitiveness  of,   how  tested,  224 

shape  of.  216 

size  of.  216 

solutions  of  continuity  in,  288 

staining  of,  with  blood  pigment.  296 

staphyloma  of,  see  Staphyloma 

striate  opacity  of,  286 

stroma  of,  217 

structure  of,  217 

suturing  of,  292,  915 

tattooing  of,  302,  305,  318,  895 

temperature  of,   6 

thinning  of,   in   keratoconus,   318 

transparency  of,   4,   223 

transplantation  of,  305,  313 

tumors  of,  319 

ulcer  of,  see  Ulcbb  (Cobneal) 

uveal  portion  of,  219 

vascularization  of,  6,  227,  274,  280 

vesicles  of,   268 

wounds  of,  6.  288.  292 

wrinlcling  of.  222 

xerosis  of,  264.  267 

zonular  opacity  of,  298 
Comeitis.  see  keratitis 

scrofulosa,  280 
Corneo-sclera.  3 
Corona  cilia ris.  856 
Corpus  vitreum,  532 
Corpuscles,  corneal,  218 
Coryza  producing  chronic  dacryocystitis,  668 

producing  epiphora,  678 
Couching.  912 

Crab's  eye  inserted  into  the  eye,  196 
Credo's  method  of  prophylaxis  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  147 
Crescent,  90.  442 

chorioldal,  91 

distraction.  442 

inferior,  444 

scleral,  90 

supertraction.  442 
Croup  and  diphtheria,  relations  of,  176 
Croupous  conjunctivitis,  176,  177 

form  of  diphtheria,  172 
Crusta  lactea,  622 
Cryptophthalmus.  661 
Crypts  of  the  iris,  350,  352 
Crystalline  body  or  lens,  see  Lens  (Cststal- 

LINB) 

swelling  of  Soemmering,  910 
Cuignet's  discovery  of  retinoscopy,  97 

tests  for  simulation.  116 
Curetting  of  cornea,  261,  289,  295,  301 
Cutaneous  diseases  causing  conjunctivitis,  187 

diseases  of  lids.  619 

horns  on  lids,  659 
CyanoDSia,  50 

Cyclitlc  hull   (or  membrane),  394,  400 
Cyclitis,  382,  387 

course  and  termination  of.  392 

diagnosis  of.  from  iritis,  389 

etiology  of,  406 

slranle.  390 

treatment  of,  416 
Cyclodialysis,  491 
Cyclopean  eye.  697,  698 
Cycloplegla,  864 
Cyclopleglcs,  864 

and  the  correction  of  refractive  errors, 
859 
Cylindrical  lenses,  796,  799 

prescription  of,  853.  860 
Cylindroma.  215.  674.  787 
Cysts,  anterior-chamber,  425,  428 

of  conjunctiva.  212 

of  ^riH.  425.  427 

Of  lids.  461.  659 

of  orbit,  783,  786 


Cysticercus,  212,  429,  536.  563,  786,  880 

Cystltome,  905,  916 

Cystoid  cicatrization,  208,  329 


Daae*8  test  for  color  blindness,  605 

Dacryo-adenltis,  674 

Dacryocystitis,  acute,  626,  673,  677,  776 

catarrhalis,  666 

chronic,  666.  676 

congenital,  o75 

phlegmonosa,  673 
Dacryocysto-blennorrhoea,  666 
Dacryocysto-rhlnostomy,  677 
Da  cry  ops,  674 
Daltonism,  600 
Darlcness,  absolute  not  required  after  opera- 

tions,  51 
Davlel's  discovery  of  the  method  of  cataract 
extraction,  913 

scoop,  882,  887,  905,  907,  916 
Dazzling,  cause  of,  22 

producing  blepharospasm  and  pain,  22 

producing  erythropsia,  23 
Decompression,  cerebral,  586 
Decussation  of  the  optic  nerve.  576.  578 
Degeneration,  glaucomatous,  470.  473 

of  cataractous  lenses.  504,  514,  618 

of  corneal  opacities,  303 

of  eye,  38 

pigmentary,  of  retina,  554 
Dellnum  after  eye  operation,  61,  885 
Demodex  folllculorum,  634 
Deposits  on  cornea,  526.  912 
Depresslo  cataractie,  526,  912 
Depression  of  cataract.  526.  912 

of  eye,  how  effected,  680,  683,  691 
Depressors,   left-hand   and   right-hand,   691, 

Depth,  perception  of,  how  aflTected  in  squint, 

739 
Dermatitis    heri>etiformls    causing   conjunc- 
tivitis, 188 
Dermoid  cysts,  659,  783,  785 

tumors  of  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  209, 
211 
Descemetitls,  see  Cyclitis,  Simple 
Descemetocele,  236 
Descemet's  membrane,  219 

membrane,  laceration  of,  from  stretch- 
ing, 318,  319 
Desmarre^s  clamp,  934 

elevator   (or  lid   retractor),   72 
Deuteranopia,  ^00 
Development  of  the  eye,  376 
Deviation,  comltant,  743,  750,  761,  764,  759 

conjugate,  721,  763,  764 

continuous,  743,  751 

differentiation  of  different  kinds,  750 

insuperable,  see  Stbabismtts 

non-comitant,  742,  750.  751,  753.  759 

periodic,  743,  750,  752,  755,  756.  758 

primary  and  secondary,  In  concomitant 
squint,  731 

primary    and    secondary.    In    paralytic 
squint,  703.  704,  714,  720 

primary     and     secondary,     in     spastic 
squint,  724 

screen.  726,  730.  741.  748 

superable,  see  Hbtebophobia 

varieties  of,  742 
DeVlncentiis'  operation  for  glaucoma,  491 
DeWecker's  capsular  advancement,  925 

method  of  advancement.  921 

method  of  iridotomy,  899 

metiiod  of  sclerotomy.  888 

operation  for  staphyloma,  311 

operation  for  trichiasis.  938 

scissors  forceps,  889.  891,  899,  004 
Diabetic  cataract,  519,  622 

iritis,  409 
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Diabetic   myopia,   827 

cBdema  of  Iris,  522 

optic  neuritis,  588 

paralysis    of   accommodation    and    eye 
muscles,  710,  865 

retinitis,  550 

toric  amblyopia,  594 
Diachylon  ointment,  622 
Dianoux's  operation  for  trichiasis,  030 
Diaphanoscope,  95 
Diaphoresis  in   eye  diseases,   56,   417,   424, 

439.  557,  560 
Dichromates,  604 
Dieffenbacb's  blenbaroplasty,  948 

method  of  tenotomy,  924 
Differentiation,  minimum  of,  115 
Diffusion  circles,  808 

imases  in  astlfnnatlsm,  848 

of    light   by   opacities   of   cornea.    300, 
304 
Dllaceratio  cataracts,  903 
Dilaceratlon.  903 
Dilatator  pupilife.  352,  368 
Dilator,  Zfegler's.  671 
Dionin,    27.   58,   61,  62.   63.   187,   208,  245, 

276,  277.  283.  322,  333,  375,  417 
Dioptry,  794,  797 
Diosmosis.  7 
Diphtheria  and  croup,  relations  of.  176 

and  diphtherias.  176 

causing  conjunctivitis,  172 
mydriasis.  431 
optic  neuritis,  588 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  865 
paralysis  of  eye  muscles.  710 
purulent  chorioiditis,  449 
ulcers  of  cornea,  247 

en  plaques,  175 

of  conjunctiva.  172 
Diphtherial  and  diphtheritic,  distinction  be- 
tween, 176 

antitoxin,  65,  66,  174 
Diplobacillns  causing  eye  disease,  131,  136, 

246,  255 
Diplopia,  binocular.  685.  700 

caused  by  pressure  on  eve,  700 

caused  by  tenotomy,  739 

crossed,  686.  697 

heteronymous,  686,  697 

homonymous,  686,  697 

in  heterophoria.  759 

in  paralysis.  706.  712.  717,  718 

in  spasm  of  eye  muscles,  724 

in  strabismus,  781,  738,  758,  756,  758, 
759 

left,  717,  724 

measurement  of,  713,  720,  746 

monocular,  688.  702 

paradoxical.  739,  750 

pathological    698 

physiological,    giving    ideas    of    depth, 
697,  698 

right,  717,  724 

tests,  743,  745.  748,  749 

Tertlcal    (or  with   difference  of  level), 
686.  715 

with  approximation  of  one  image,  718 

with  obliquity,  687.  718 
Direct  method  of  examination  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. 79.  93,  95 

reaction  of  pupil,  76 

vision.  104 
DIsclssIo  cataractjp.  900 
Discission,  Bowman's  method  of,  904 

instruments  for.  901 

needle.  900,  901.  005 

of  membranous  cataract,  903   • 

of  soft  cataract.  900 
Disjunctive  movements,  684,  692 

nystagmus,  766 
Disk,  optic,  see  Papiixa 
Disks,  medicinal,  see  Tablbts 


Dispa ration.  697 
Displacement  of  cataract,  912 

of  pupil.  484 

parallactic,  103 
Dissociated  movements,  768 

nystagmus,  766 
Distlcbiasfs,  640,  641 
Distortion  produced  by  astigmatism,  849 
Distraction  crescent.  442 
Divergence,  684,  692.  701 

anomalies  of,  750 

excess,  750,  754.  755 

in  a  vertical  plane.  692.  701 

insufficiency,  750,  752,  753.  760 

latent,  727 

measurement  of,  701.  743.  748,  749 

paralysis  of,  752 

prism-.  748.  749 

vertical,  692.  701 
Donder's  explanation  of  the  development  of 
squint.  733,  737 

explanation  of  venous  pulse.  86 

scnematlc  eye,  801 

test  of  color  sense,  605 

theory  of  glaucoma.  482 

work  in  refraction,  791 
Double  Images.  Double  vision,  see  Diplopia 
Dransart's  operation  for  ptosis,  952 
Dressing  in  eye  operations,  51,  52.  872,  878. 
885 

of  lachrymal  sac,  668,  672 
'o^  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  787, 
789 

Duct,  lachrymal  (or  nasal),  663 
Ductus  lacrimalls.  663 
Dural  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  572 
Dyschromatopsla,  600 
Dysentery  causing  iritis.  414 
Dystrophia  eplthellalis  comee,  295 
Dystrophies.  292 

B 

Ear.  irritation  of,  causing  nyatagmoa.  76S. 

766 
Earning   power,    how   affected   by   injaries* 
.  341 

Kcarteurs,  873 

Ecchymoma  subconjunctivale,  207 
Ecchymoses  of  conjunctiva,  207,  209 

of  lids,  658 
Echinococcus.  536.  786 
Ectasls.  lymphatic,  209 

of  cornea,  305,  815 

of  sclera,  843 
Ectatlc  cicatrix  of  cornea,  235 
Ectogenous  infection.  30,  398,  447 
Ectopia  lentis,  529 

pupillm.  434 
Ectropion.  644 

cicatricial,  646 

how  developed  in  blepharitis.  630 

in  conjunctivitis  catarrhal  is  ctiron- 

ica,  135 
in  trachoma,  155 

luxurians,  644 

operations  for,  943 

paralytic,  645 

sarcomatosum,  644 

senile.  645 

spastic.  644 

tarsorrhaphy  for,  942 

treatment  of,  646 
Eczema  of  lids,  621,  626 
Eczematous  conjunctivitis,  177 
Efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 

177 
Electric  light  producing  conjanctlvitls,  24, 
196 

light  producing  retinitis,  22 

loupe,  73 
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Electric  ophthalmia,  24,  106 
ophthalmoscope,  78 
shock  producing  cataract,  25 

Electricity,  55,  266,  304,  322,  417,  432,  657. 
609,  710 

Electrolysis.  640,  650 

Electromagnet  for  removing  foreign  bodies. 

Elephantiasis  of  lids,  628 

Elevation   of  eye,   how   effected,   680,   683, 

690,  691 
Elevator,  Desmarre's.  71,  873 
Elevators,  691 

left-hand  and  right-hand.  691,  717 
Elliot's  trephining  for  glaucoma.  888 
Emliollsm  of  central  artery.  56,  546 
Embryology  of  eye,  376 
Embryontoxon.  304 
Emmet ropia,  801,  823 

character  of  ciliary  muscle  in,  834 

diagnosis  of,  816 
Emphysema  of  lids,  657,  779,  780 

of  orbit,  779 

orbito-palpebral,  780 

palpebral.  780 

subconjunctival,  209 
Empyema  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  787 
Encanthis  benigna,  215 

maligna,  215 
Enchondroma,  660.  787 
Endocarditis,    ulcerative,    causing   purulent 

chorioiditis,  449 
Endogenous  infection,  36,  405,  448 

of  wounds,  37 
Endophthalmitis  septica,  404 
Endothelioma.  431,  457,  505,  787 
Enophthalmus.  772 
Entozoa   in    eye,    212,   429,   536,   563.    786, 

889 
Entropion.  641 

canthoplasty  for,  940 

caused  by  blepharophimosis,  648 

cicatricial,  641 

how  developed.  In  trachoma,  155 

operations  for.  943 

spastic,  641 

treatment  of,  643 
Enucleation,  927 

dangerous  In  panophthalmitis,  448,  929 

indications  for,  260,  270,  312,  331,  332, 
419,  426,  429,  446,  448,  454,  489, 
5G5.  930 

Instruments  for,  919 

method  of  performing  in  case  of  malig- 
nant growths,  454,  930 

not  an  absolute  prevpntlve  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia.  419,  421 

preceded  by  canthoplasty  if  eye  Is 
large,  041 

primary.  331.  930 

secondary.  331,  930 
Epicantbus.  661 
Epilation.  632 

Epileptic  convulsions  causing  cataract,  523 
Epiphora,  666,  078 

after  extirpation  of  lachrymal  sac.  673, 
675 

produced  by  coryza.  678 

produced  by  lagophtbalmus,  649 
Episcleritis.  321 

periodica  fugax,  326 
Epl  tarsus.  148 

Epithelioma,  210.  213.  6r>9.  660 
Equilibrium,    latent    disturbances    of,    726, 
727 

manifest  disturbances  of,  see  Stbabis- 

muscular.  726 

of  body,  disturbance  of.  49 

test  for  hPterophorla,  729 
Erect  Image,  examination  with,  79,  93,  95 
Ergot  causing  nystagmus,  766 


Ergotism,  cataract  In.  519.  523 
Erosions  of  cornea,  288 
Erysipelas  causing  iritis,  414 

causing  orbital  cellulitis,  775 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  449 

causing  thrombosis  of  central  vein  of 
retina,  579 

of  lids,  619,  626 
Erythropsia,  23,  50 
Eserine,  action  of,  60,  370,  495 

uses  of.  60.  245,  472,  489 
Esophoria,  727,  742,  751,  761,  923 
Esotropia,  742,  751 
Ether  causing  nystagmus.  766 

in  eye  operations,  873 
Ethmoid  cells,  distention  of,  787 
Etiology,  general,  21 
Eucaine.  62 
Eumydrine,  00.  870 
Euphos  glass,  25.  190 
Euphthalmine.  59,  60.  870 
Eversbusch's  operation  for  ptosis,  951 
Evisceration  of  eye,  449,  931 
Examination,  general,  of  patient,  71 

objective,  of  eyes,  71 

of  anterior  chamber,  75 

of  children.  72 

of  conjunctiva,  72 

of  cornea,  73 

of  corneal  reflex,  73 

of  eyeball,  71 

of  field  of  vision,  105,  890.  895 

of  fundus.  83 

of   iris,    74,   75 

of  lens,  74,  76 

of  lids   71 

of  malingers,  116 

of  pupil,  75 

of  refracting  media.  8.^.  92 

Of   refraction.   95-102,    825,    826,    858, 
854,  859 

of  tension,  19.  77 

with  erect  image,  79 

with  inverted  Image.  80 

with  ophthalmoscope,  77 
Exanthemata  of  lids.  619 
Exanthematous  conjunctivitis,  177,  187 
Excavation,  atrophic.  466 

glaucomatous,  463,  466 

partial,  85 

physiological,  85,  465,  571 

total,  466 
Exclusion,  see  Suppression 
Excursion  range  of  eye  in  squint,  741 
Excursions  of  eye,  how  measured,  692 
Exenteratio  bulbl.  931 

orbitie.  928,  933 
Exenteration  of  eyeball,  449,  931 

of  orbit.  928,  933 
Exhaustion  field.  607 
Exophoria.  727,  742,  753 

operation  for.  729.  761,  923 
Exophthalmic  goitre.   781 
Exophthalmometer,  772 
Exophthalmus.  771 

after  Injuries,  780 

after  tenotomy,  927 

character  of,  in  tumors  of  optic  nerre, 
595 

due  to  Basedow's  disease,  781 

due  to  dilatation  of  accessory  sinuses, 
783 

due    to    hemorrhage    and    emphysema, 
778.  780 

due  to  oculo-motor  paralvsis,  708,  927 

due  to  orbital  cellulitis.  775 

due  to  orbital  tumors,  780,  783 

due  to  tenonitis,  777 

due  to  thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus, 
777 

intermittent.   787 

pulsating,  786 
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Exostosis  eburoea,  787 
Exotropla,  742,  753 
Expression  of  trachoma,  159 
Extern!,  Insufficiency  of,  see  Esophobia 
Externus,  see  Rectus,  External 
Extirpatio  bulbl.  927 
Extorslon,  681 
Extract lo  cataracts,  904 
Extraction   of  cataract,   see   Cataract  Ex- 
traction 

of  dislocated  lens.  530,  531 
Exudate,     chorloidal,     distinguished     from 
atrophic  spots,  439 

gelatinous.  In  anterior  chamber.  390 

into  anterior  chamber,  383,  387,  398 

into  posterior  chamber,  385,  388,  400 

into  Yitreous,  388,  400,  533 

lenticular     (or     spongy)     in     anterior 
chamber,  390 
Eye,  and  skull,  comparison  of,  25 

artificial.  929,  931 

atrophy  of.  329,  ^95,  402,  406.  420,  471 

axes  of,  680 

blood-vessels  of.  364 

cleansing  of,  before  operations,  871,  888 

coats  of,  3 

collapse  of,  884 

congenital  defects  of.  89 

contusion  of.  566,  780,  865 

Cyclopean.  697,  698 

degeneration  In.  38 

development  of.  376 

dislocation  of,  771.  778 

disturbances  of  motility  of.  679 

ectasia  of,  see  Staphyloma 

elongation  of,  in  myopia,  829,  832 

embryology  of,  376 

enucleation  of,  see  Enucleation 

essential  nature  of,  3 

evisceration  of,  449.  931 

exciting,  404,  411 

examination  of,  71 

excursions  of,  how  measured.  692 

exenteration  of,  449.  931 

extirpation  of.  927 

fibrous  coat  of.  3 

filtration  in,  7 

foreign  bodies  in,  329,  332,  333 

function  of,  how  tested,  104 

hemorrhage  from,  332,  878 

incisions  in.  874.  880 

injuries    of.    253.    326,    331.    332,    337, 
340,  398,  780 

luxation  of,  771,  778 

lymph  passages  of,  14 

moistening  of.  how  effected,  665 

movements  of.  see  Movbments 

muscles  of,  679 

nutrition  of.  5.  6,  8,  10,  11 

objective  examination  of.  71 

operations  upon.  871,  887 

optical  properties  of,  791,  801 

pathology  of,  21 

perforation  of,  326,  398 

phthisis  of,  403.  406,  419,  447 

physiology  of.  3 

position  of.  In  orbit,  771 

reduced,  801 

refraction  of.  801 

rupture  of,  291,  327,  333 

schematic,  801 

senile  changes  in,  38 

shape  of,  in  hypermetroola,  844 

shape  of.  In  myopia.  829 

sympathizing.  404.  411 

temperature  of,  effect  of  hot  and  cold 
applications  on.  .53 

toilet  of,  in  cataract  extraction,  907 

tumors  of.  causing  glaucoma,  492 

tumors    of,    necessitating    enucleation 
930 


Eye,  wounds  of,  326 

Eyestones  inserted   Into  the  eye,   199 

Eye  water,  see  Collyrium 


Facet  of  cornea,  235,  297 

Falling  bodies,  Bering's  test  with,  700,  7S9 

Falx,  461 

Far  point,  813 

absolute,  819 
determination  of.  816 
in  hypermetropia,  813,  838 
in  myopia,  824 
of  convergence,  701 
relative,  819 
virtual,  838 
Far  sight,  838 
Fascia  bulbl,  679,  770 

of  ocular  muscles.  680.  688.  770 
of  orbit,  689.  770 
of  Tenon,  679 
tarso-orbitalis,   616,  770 
Fasciculus,    vascular    179,    186,   297 
Fat,  implantation  ot  into  Tenon  s  capsule.  931 
Fatigue    (or  exhaustion)    field,   607 
Fergus's  trephining  for  glaucoma,  888 
Fetal  ocular  cleft  (or  fissure),  377 
Fever  In  eye  diseases,  43 
Fibroma,  319,  505 
Fibrous  coat  of  eye,  3 
Field  of  binocular  fixation,  747 
of  binocular  single  vision,  748 
of  (monocular)  fixation,  693,  694,  747 
of  vision,  185 

binocular,  579 

contraction  of.  Ill,  112,  555,  582. 

591,  592,  607 
determination  of.  105,  890,  895 
diagnostic  importance  of,  for  local- 
izing brain  lesions,  580 
eflTect  of  strychnine  on,  64 
extent  of,  109 

fatigue  (or  exhaustion),  607 
for  colors,  113 

for  colors,  reversed,  582.  607 
in  detachment  of  retina,  559,  564 
in  glaucoma,  464,  467,  474 
in  hysteria,  607 
in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  591 
in  optic  neuritis,  582 
in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  555 
in  strabismus,  739 
necessity   of  determining,   as   pre* 
llmlnary  to  Iridectomy  and  cata- 
ract extraction.  890,  895 
oscillating,  607 
pathological  alterations  of.  111,  see 

also   Scotoma   and   Hemiopia 
projection  of,  107 
reversed,  582,  607 
sector-shaped  defects  In,  112 
sieve-lilce,    112 
tubular,  607 
Fllaria  in  eye,  536 

Filix  mas  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  592 
Filtration  in  eye,  7 
OBdema,  208 
scar,  489 
Fissure,  fetal  ocular,  377,  460 

palpebral,  610 
Fistula,  capillary  of.  678 

lachrymal,  673,  674,  678 
of  cornea,  240,  245,  250,  898 
Fixation,  104,  685 
binocular,  685 

tests  of,  743 
development  of,  762 
eccentric.  In  strabismus,  782 
field  of,  693,  694 
binocular,  747 
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Fixation  forceps,  874 
monocular,   104 

tests  of,  743 
tests.  744  ^^    ^^^ 

Flap,  conjunctival,  292,  874.  886.  898,  906, 
914,  915 
extraction  of  cataract,  906 
Incisions.  875 
made  from  ear,  950 
non-pedlculate,  948 
pedlculate  (or  sliding),  947 
Flarer's  operation  for  trichiasis.  983 
Fluorescein  in  diagnosis  of  corneal   ulcers, 

7,  231 
Focal  distance,  principal,  794 

Illumination,  78 
Focus,  principal,  798 
real,  793 
virtual.  798 
Fold,  covering,  611 
retrotarsal,  122 
semilunar,  124 
Follicles  in  conjunctiva,  187 
Follicular  catarrh,  187 
Foramen  sclerie,  567 
Forceps,  capsule.  905.  906,  915 
cilium  (or  epilation),  682 
fixation,  874 
iris.  891 
Princes,  919 
roller.  159 

scissors-,  889,  891,  899,  904 
strabismus,  919 

trachoma.  159  ^^^ 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctiva,  194 
in  the  cornea,  286 
in  the  eye.  329,  382.  836 
in  the  vitreous,  584 
magnet  for,  839 
sclerotomy  for,  889 
Foreign-body  hook,  287 
Foreign-body  needle,  287 
Form  sense,  104 
Fornix  conjunctiva,   121.   122 
Fttrster's  operation  for  ripening  cataract.  916 
perimeter,  107 
photometer,  115 
Fossa  glandule  lacrimalls,  662 
patellaris,  582 
sacci  lacrimalls,  662 
Fourth  nerve,  see  Tbochlbab  Nbb>*b 
Fovea  centralis,  89,  587,  539 
Fox's  implantation  into  Tenon's  capsule.  981 
Fracture  of  skull  causing  ecchymosis  of  lids. 
658 
causing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  695 
causing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  728 
of  bones  of  orbit.  780  ' 

Franklin  glasses,  799 
Frlcke's  blepharoplasty.  947 
Fr5hlich'8  method  of  tattooing.  805 
Frontal  sinus,  dilatation  and  inflammation 

of,  787 
Frost  and  Lang's  implantation  into  Tenon's 

capsule.  931 
Fuchs's  method  of  tarsorrhaphy,  941 

wire  mask  for  operations.  872 
Functional  testing,  104 
Fundus  ocull.  appearance  of,  with  ophthal- 
moscope. 83-92 
coloration  of,  89 
examination  of,  88 
measurement    of    depressions    and 

projections  of,  102 
tessellated,  89,  440 
visible    from    a   distance    in    high 
ametropia.  901 
Fungi  causing  keratitis,  6,  259 
Funnel,  muscular,  679 
vascular,  85,  571 
Furuncle  of  lid,  628.  625 
Fusion  of  double  images,  700 

faculty  (or  tendency),  700,  726,  758,  760 


Galllard's  suture  for  entropion,  948 

Gallicin,  58,  137 

Galvanocautery.  65,  193.  243,  245,  270,  659 

Gangrene  of  lids,  623.  627 

Gayet's  operation  for  trichiasis,  989 

Gerontoxon  comes,  216 

lentis,  517 
OiflTord's    symptom    in    Basedow's    disease, 

781,  783 
OiUet  de  Grandmont's  operation  for  ptoals, 

951 
Glacier-burn.  24 
Glands,  Henle's,  127 

Krause's,  121,  662 

lachrymal,'  662,  694 

Meibomian,  616 

Moll's,  614 

Zeiss's,  614 
Olandula  lacrimalls,  662 
Glasses,  798 

biconcave,  795 

biconvex.  795 

bifocal.  799 

centering  of.  Important,  48,  799 

collecting,  793 

combination  of,  800,  853 

concave,  798 

contact,  858 

convex,  798 

coquiUe,  795,  79« 

cylindrical.  795,  799,  853,  860 

dispersing,  793 

effect   of.   how   varying   with   distance 
from  eye,  798 

euphos.  25 

for  anisometropia,  862 

for  aphakia,  911 

for  astigmatism,  851.  853.  858.  860 

for  hypermetropia,  how  prescribed,  845, 
861 

for  keratoconus.  817 

for  myopes,  rules  governing  their  pre- 
scription, 881,  861 

for  opacities  of  the  cornea,  801,  796 

for  paralysis  of  accommodation,  865 

for  presbyopia.  822 

for  strabismus.  735,  760.  861 

Franklin,  799 

in  dislocation  of  lens.  580 

kryptok,  799 

measurement  of.  797 

meniscus.  795,  799 

minus.  794 

numbering  of.  794,  796 

opaque.  In  diplopia,  711 

periscopic.  795 

plano-concave  and  planoconvex,  795 

plus,  794 

prescribing  of,  rules  for,  860 

prismatic,  796 

prismatic  efTect  of,  when  decentred,  799 

protective,  24,  51.  52,  144,  796 

reversing,  100 

smoked,  25,  51,  796 

spherical,  795 

stenopeic.  301,  317,  796 

strength  of.  how  determined,  797 

theory  of,  798 

tinted,  25,  51.  796 

toric.  795.  799 
Glaucoma.  463.  469 

absolutum.  470 

accommodation  reduced  in,  471 

acute,  467 

anatomy  of,  484,  493 

aqueous  In,  472,  484,  493 

attack  of,  468.  472,  481         ^    _^ 

atropine  in.  baneful  action  of,  478 

cataract  in.  478,  521 

cause  of  increase  of  tension  in,  479 
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Qlaacoma,   cause  of  mydriasis  in,   478 

chorloid  In,  485 

ciliary  body  in,  483,  485 

corneal    cloudiness   in,    468,    469,    472, 
477,  484 

corneal  degeneration  in,  470,  473 

corneal  ulcer  in,  :i49,  473 

course  of,  469,  473 

diagnosis  of,  390,  472,  476 

due  to  Intraocular  tumors,  453,  455 

enucleation  in.  489,  493 

eserine  in.  472,  473,  489 

etiology  of,  471,  475,  492 

evolution,  468 

excavation  of  optic  nerve  in,  463,  465 

field  of  vision  in.  464,  467,  474 

frequency  of,  465 

fulminans,  471 

hemorrhage  after  iridectomy  in.  490 

hemorrhagic,  492,  493.  494,  888 

history   of   our   knowledge   concerning, 
465 

importance  of  diagnosis  of,  465 

Indammatorlum  acutum.  467 

infiammatorium  chronicum,  471 

Inflammatory,    its    relations    to    glau- 
coma simplex,  476 

iridectomy  In,  486.  490.  491,  893,  898 

iris,  changes  of,  in,  477,  483,  484 

lens  in.  483 

mallgnum,  488 

medicinal  treatment  of,  489 

miotics  in.  18,  472,  473,  489 

mydriatics  lu.  19.  473,  482.  490 

oedema  of  cornea  and  Iris  in,  804,  477, 
484 

of  childhood,  475 

operations  for.  486,  489.  490,  491,  493. 

888,  893,  898 
ophthalmoscopic    appearances    in,    463, 

466 

optic  nerve  In,  463,  465.  470.  474,  475. 
485 

optico-cillary  neurotomy  In,  932 

pain  In.  44.  469,  471,  472,  478 

paracentesis  in,  465 

pathological  anatomy  of,  484,  493 

pilocarpine  in,  472.  489 

predisposition  to.  480 

primary,  463,  467 

prodromal  stage  of,  44,  467 

prognosis  of,  486,  488 

pulsation  of  retinal  vessels  in,  88.  466 

pupil  in,  468,  469,  470,  473.  474,  478 

relations  of,  to  hypermetropia  and  my- 
opia, 472.  475.  480 

sclerectomy  in,  888,  897,  898 

sclerotomy  in.  489,  888,  889 

scrotomata  in,  467 

secondary.  463.  491 

simplex,  474 

efficacy  of  iridectomy  in.  487,  491 
its  relations  to  inflammatory  glau- 
coma. 476 
sclerotomy  In,  888,  889 

stages  of.  467 

sympathectomy  in,  18 

symptoms  of,  464,  467,  474 

theories  of,  476 

treatment   of,   18,   486,   493,  887,   888, 

889,  893,  808 
trephining  of  sclera  for,  888 
visual  acuity  in,  464,  467,  474,  478 

Glioma,  564,  595 
Gonococcus,  81,  139,  146,  177 
Gonorrhccal  conjunctivitis  (or  ophthalmia), 
139,  144,  146 
iritis,  409 
Gout  causing  eye  diseases.  409,  465,  588 
Graefe     (Alfred),     method     of     performing 
evisceration  of  eye,  931 
test  for  simulation,  117 


Graft,  dermic,  for  ectropion.  948 

epidermic,  for  ectropion.  948 

Thiersch's,  948 
Graminol.  131 
Granular  conjunctivitis,  see  Tbachoma 

form  of  trachoma,  150 

lids,  see  Trachoma 
Granulations  of  conjunctiva  after  diphthe- 
ritic conjunctivitis,  173 

of    conjunctiva    occurring    in    various 
diseases,  171 

trachomatous,  150,  165 
Granulation  tumor,  213.  430,  595 
Granuloma  of  Iris,  429,  430 
Grattage,  160 
Graves^s  disease,  781 
Green  blindness,  600,  602 

cataract.  469 

diminished    perception    of,    a    sign    of 
optic-nerve  disease,  113 
Gruenlng's  operation   for  divergent   squint. 

925 
Gu^rin  the   first  to   perform   advancement. 

Gumma  of  iris  and  ciliary  body,  407,  413, 

of  lids.  624 
Guthrie's   incision   for   ulcus   serpens.   254. 
260  t-     .  . 


Haab's  cortical  reflex,  375 

magnet,  330 
Habitus  glaucomatosus,  470 
Hfemangioma,  213 
Hsemophthalmus.  827 
Hair  follicles,  ablation  of.  933 

raising    of,    by    Hotz's    operation, 

936 
transplantation  of.  935 
Halo  glaucomatosus,  467,  485 
Hand  used  for  testing  field  of  vision.  105 
Hasners  valve.  666 
Hay  fever,  conjunctivitis  of.  27,  181 
Headache,  44-47 

Head-nodding  in  nystagmus,  768,  767 
Head-tllting,  50,  707.  718.  741 
Healing  after  operation,  878 

after  operation,  irr^ular.  879 

of  corneal  ulcers,  225 
Heat,  application  of,  see  Hot  Applications 

causing  cataract,  22 

effect  of,  on  eye,  21,  58 
Heine's  cyclodialysis,  491 
Helsrath's  operation,  159 
Helmholtz's  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
darkness  of  the  pupil,  82 

discovery  of  oblique  Illumination,  73 

invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  77 

ophthalmometer,  854.  855 

theory  of  accommodation,  811 

theory  of  color  perception,  600 
Hemernlopla,  598.  599 

congenital,  557 

Idiopathic,  599 

in  cataract,  502,  599 

In  retinitis  pigmentosa.  555,  599 
Hemlanopla,  Hemianopsia,  576 
Hemlcrania,  45 

Hemiopla.  576.  580,  581,  606.  728 
Hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  581,  728 

scotomata.  580 
Hemorrhage  causing  optic  neuritis,  585 

expulsive,  878 

ex  vacuo.  884 

in  orbit,  778.  780 

into  anterior  chamber,   827,   332,   383, 
423    877    884 

into  retina',  490,  492,  494,  545 

into  vitreous.  333,  494.  533.  585 

intra-ocular,  enucleation  for,  930 
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Hemorrhage,   intra-ocular,   from  sadden  re- 
duction of  tension  In  operations, 
400,  878 
from  perforation  of  cornea,  240 
in  fflancoma,  490,  877 

preretinal  and  subbyaloid.  545 
Hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  492,  498,  494,  888 

retinitis.  651 
Henle'B  glands,  127 

Herbert's  operation   for  glaucoma,   888 
Heredity.  40.  41,  566 
Hering's  test  with  falling  bodies,  700,  789 

theory  of  color  perception,  608 

theory  of  projection  and  space  percep- 
tion, 697 
Hernia  cerebri,  785 

of  Iris,  see  Iris,  Prolapsb  of 
Herpes  conJunctly»,  177,  184 

comes  febrills    (febrilis  comeffi),   248, 
268 

comes  zoster  (zoster  comes),  248,  269 

febrills,  619 

iris  of  conjunctiva,  177 

zoster  causing  iritis,  414,  623 

zoster  causing  keratitis  profunda,  282 

zoster  causing  paralyses  of  eye  muscles, 
623 

zoster  of  lids,  619,  622 

zoster  ophthalmicus.  269.  622 
Hess's  operation  for  ptosis,  952 

test-types,  804 
Heterochromia  Irldis.  354,  523 
Heterophorla,  726,  742 

differentiation  of,  from  squint,  744 

operation  for.  729,  761,  923 

symptoms  of,  45,  759 

treatment  of.  728,  760 
Heterotropla.  742 
Heurteloup's  artificial  leech,  65 
Himly*s  operation  for  symblepharon,  204 
Hlppel's  corneal  trephine,  305 
Hlppus.  433 

Hi  rsch berg's  magnet.  339 
Histology,  see  Microscopic  Anatomy 
History  of  cataract  operation,  912 

of  our  knowledge  about  cataract,  525 

of  our  knowledge  about  glaucoma.  465 

of  our  knowledge  about  trachoma,  162 
Holmgren's  worsted  test  for  color  blindness, 

605 
Holocalne.  20,  61 
Homatroplne,  59,  370,  875 

for  determining  the  refraction,  60,  859 

producing  glaucoma,  59,  473 
Honey  cysts  of  orbit.  785 
Hook,  foreign-body,  287 

iris,  891,  894 

Reislnger's.  009 

sharp,  for  capsulotomy,  905 

squint.  917.  919 
Tyrrefs,  891.  894,  905 
Hordeolum,  Hordeolus,  625,  684 

externum,  634 

internum,  635 

melbomlanum,  636 

zelssianum,  634 
Homer's  muscle.  617 
Horns  on  lids,  659 
Horst's  eye  water.  137 
Hot  applications,  54,  174,  243,  254,  266,  276, 

282,  322,  417 
Hotz's  operation,  936.  938.  939,  944 
Humor,  aqueous,  see  Aqueous 

vitreous,  see  Vitreous 
Hutchinson's  discovery  of  nature  of  paren- 
chymatous keratitis,  281 

teeth,  276 
Hyaline  degeneration  of  conjunctiva,  191 

of  corneal  opacities,  303 
Hyalltls.  403.  535 
Hyaloid  artery,  378.  532,  684 

artery,  persistence  of,  506,  534 


Hyaloid  canal,  16,  378,  532,  534 
Hydrocephalus  causing  optic  neuritis,  587 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  633 
Hydrodiascope,  858 
Hydrophthalmus,  40.  344,  475,  491 

enucleation  for,  930 

iridectomy  in,  491 

sclerotomy  for,  888 
Hydrops  sacd  lacrlmalis,  668 

va^ns  nervi  optici,  584 
Hygienic  treatment  in  eye  diseases,  51-53, 

130,  162,  183,  417,  439,  882 
Fly oscya mine,    370 
Hypersmia,  Bier's,  55 
Hypermetropia,  838 

absolute,  843 

axial,  842 

causes  of,  561,  842,  910 

ciliary    muscle    in,    834 

concealment  of.  by  accommodation,  840 

confounded   formerly    with    presbyopia, 
845 

correction  of.  by  convex  lens,  96,  840, 
845,  861 

determination  of,  96.  99.  838 

developing  in  old  age,  842 

eyeball  in,  844 

facultative,  843 

far  point  in,  813,  838 

fundus  visible  from  distance  in,  102 

high  degrees  of,  845 

latent,  841 

lenticular,  842 

manifest,  841 

produced  by  cataract  extraction,  910 

produced  by  detachment  of  retina,  561 

producing  asthenopia,  844 

producing  convergent   squint   and   eso- 
phoria,  728,  733,  737 

producing  early  presbyopia,  844 

refractive,  842 

region  of  accommodation  In,  847 

relation  of,  to  glaucoma,  472,  480 

relative.  843 

relief  of,  by  glasses  as  a  cure  for  con- 
vergent strabismus.  735,  760 

simulating  myopia,  847 

symptoms  of.  842.  843 

total,  841 

treatment.  845 

typical,  842 
Hypernephroma.  431 
Hyperphoria,  730,  742,  758 

operations  for,-  761.  923 
Hypertony.  19 

Hypertrophic  _p€rik4ratlque,  190 
Hypertropia.  738,  742 
Hyphsma,  327,  383,  423 
Hypochyma,  526 

Hypopyon,    229,    231,    251,    258,    260.    261, 
265,  383 

keratitis,  250 
Hypotony,  19.  494 
Hypotropia,  738.  742 
Hysterical  amblyopia,  341,  607 

asthenopia,  341,  609 

blepharospasm,  651,  652 

convulsions  causing  cataract,  528 

limitations  of  field.  607 

paralysis.  723 

spasm  of  ocular  muscles,  768 


Ice,  application  of,  53 

Ichthargan,  133 

IchthyoY,  52,  184,  190,  632 

Ichthyosis  of  conjunctiva,  188 

Idiocy,  amaurotic  family,  39,  554 

Illacrimatio,  666 

Illumination,  direct,  93 

focal,  74 

lateral   (or  oblique),  73 
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Image,  apparent  (or  false),  687 
real  (of  a  lens).  793 
real  (or  true),  in  diplopia,  687 
reflex  of  Purktnje-Sanson,  76 
retinal,  size  of,  802 
true,    687 

virtual   (of  a  lens).  793 
Immersion  method  of  uslnff  argyrol.  133 
Immunization,  active  and  passive.  65 

against  abrln  and  dionin,  27 
Inch  system  of  numbering  lenses,  796 
Incision  for  keratoconus.  318.  319 
for  staphyloma,  310.  312 
Guthrie's  or  Saemisch's,  for  ulcus  ser- 
pens, 254.  260 
Incisions,  varieties  and  shapes  of,  874.  880 
varieties    in    cataract    operation,    904, 

906.  908.  913.  914 
varieties  In  iridectomy,  889,  894 
Indemnity  for  accidents.  340 
Indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopy.  80,  97 

vision,  104 
Infarcts  of  Meibomian  glands,  637 
Infection,    ectogenous,    and   endogenous,    29 
et  seq.,  37,  398,  405,  447 
in  gonorrhoeai  conjunctivitis,  144,  145 
late,  33 
primary,  33 
secondarv,  33 
Infiltration  ring,  256 
Inflammation  after  operations.  880 
of  choriold,  see  Chorioiditis 
of  ciliary  body,  see  Cyclitis 
of  conjunctiva,  see  Conjunctivitis 
of  cornea,  see  Keratitis.  Ulcer  (Cor- 
neal) and  Ulcus  Serpens 
of  iris,  see  Iritis 
of  lids,  see  Blepharitis 
of  optic  nerve,  see  Optic  Neuritis 
of  orbit,  see  Orbit.  Cellulitis  of 
of  retina,  see  Retinitis 
of  sclera,  see  Scleritis 
of    uvea,    see    Iritis,    Irido-ctclitis, 

and  Chorioiditis 
pathology   of.    Illustrated   by   the   mor- 
bid anatomy  of  keratitis.  229,  255 
Influenza,  producing  conjunctivitis,  131 
producing  keratitis.  269 
producing  Iritis,  414 
producing  optic  neuritis.  588 
producing  orbital  cellulitis,  775 
producing  paralysis  of  accommodation, 

865 
producing  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  722 
producing  purulent  chorioiditis,  449 
producing  tenonitis,  778 
Injection,  ciliary,  125 
circumcorneal,  125 
conjunctival,  125 
Injuries  of  choriold,  781 
of  ciliary  body,  425 
of  conjunctiva.  194,  781 
of  cornea,  253,  286,  781 
of  eye.  326 

compensation  for,  340 

enucleation  for.  331 

frequency  of,  337 

how  affecting  earning  power,  341 

perforating,  326 

perforating,  anatomical  changes  In. 

332,  398 
Blight,    causing    destructive    ulcus 

serpens,  253 
summary  of,  T80 
of  Iris.  421.  781 
of  lens,  511,  519.  523,  529,  781 
of  lids.  656,  780 
of  optic  nerve.  588.  781 
of  orbit.  778.  780 
of  retina,  566.  781 
of  sclera,  326.  781 
Inoculation    keratitis,   255 
Insanity  after  eye  operations,  51 


Instillations  In  the  eye,  57 
Instruments  for  advancement,  919 

for  cataract  extraction,  905 

for  discission,  901 

for  ectropion  and  entropion  operations. 

for  enucleation,  919 

for  examining  eye,  20,  73,  74,  77,  79. 
100,  108,  109,  115.  338 

for  extraction  of   foreign    bodies,    287. 
339 

for  iridectomy  and  iridotomy,  891 

for  keeping  eve  open  and  in  place,  874 

for  lachrymal  stricture,  671 

for  operations  on  lens,  901,  905 

for  operations  on  lids,  934 

for  operations  on  muscles,  919 

for  parencentesis,  901 

for  squint  operations,  919 

for  tenotomy,  919 

for  trichiasis  operations,  934 

BterillEation  of,  871.  881 
Insuflaciency  of  externi,  see  Esophobia 

of  interni,  727 

of  ocular  muscles,  see  Hbtebophokla 

vertical,  see  Hyperphoria 
Intermarglnal  strip,  611 
Interni,  insufficiency  of,  727 
Internus,  see  Rectus,  Internal 
Interpalpebral  spot,  124 

zone,  618 
Intervaglnal  space,  16,  572 
Intestinal  auto-toxis  causing  eye  disease,  27 
Intorsion,  681 

Intracranial  tension.  Increase  of,  47,  49 
Intra-ocular  pressure,  16 
Invaginations,    lateral,    of    ocular    muscles, 

680 
Invasion-ring,  230 

Inverted  image,  determination  of  refraction 
with,  97 
examination  with.  80 
parallactic  displacement  with,  103 
Iodides  and  iodine,  183.  277.  824,  333,  418. 
439,  557,  560.  585.  591,  593,  710.  774 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Iodine  applied  to  eye.  250.  270,  277 
Iodoform.  58.  193,  243.  249.  254,  280 

causing  optic  neuritis,  588 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Iridectomy,  889 

accidents  in.  424.  490.  894 

astigmatism  after.  895 

buttonhole,  888,  907 

causes  of  failure   In,   894,   895 

contraindications  of.  892 

difficulties  In  performance  ot  486,  490 

erythropsia    after,    23 

for  corneal  opacities,  301,  318,  890,  895 

for  dislocation  of  lens.  530,  531 

for  fistula  of  cornea,  245,  893 

for  foreign  bodies  of  iris,  894 

for  glaucoma.   486,   490,   493,   893,  898 

for  hydrophthalmuB,  490 

for  irldo-choriolditis,  421 

for  iritis,   418,   421,   893 

for  keratectasla,  316,  893 

for  keratitis  vesiculosa.  270 

for  occluslo  pupil IflB,   890 

for  optical  purposes,  801,  890,   895 

for  prolapse  of  Iris,  244,  290,  884,  888, 
908 

for  ripening  a  cataract,  916 

for  scleritis,  324 

for  seclusio  pupills,  420,  421 

for  staphyloma  of  cornea,  312,  313,  893 

for  staphyloma  of  sclera,  346 

for  stationary  cataracts,  505,  508,  890 

for  total  posterior  synechia,  420 

for  tumors  of  iris,  426 

forceps,  801 

hemorrhage  after,  in  glaucoma,  490 
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Iridectomy,  how  preventing  prolapse  of  iris 
in   operations,    884 

how  reducing  tension,  488 

In  cataract  extraction.   906.  908,  914, 
915 

in  subluxation  of  lens,  530 

Indications  for.  890 

injuries  of  iris  and  lens  in,  490 

instruments  for,  891 

iridodialysis  in.  424 

optical.  890,  895 

performed  with  Graefe  knife,  894       ^ 

performed  with  lance,  889 

preliminary  to  cataract  extraction.  894. 
916 

prolapse  of  vitreous  in,  895 

reduction  in  sight  after,  490 

scissors,  891 

technique  of,  894 
Irideremia,  484 

traumatica,  428 
Iridochorioidltis.  436 

chronic,  893,  410,  451 

purulenta  (or  suppurativa),  403,  446 
Irido-cyclitls,  see  Iritis 
Iridodialysis.  421.  424,  426 

in  iridectomy,  424 

Xntaneous,  897 
lesls.  349.  354,  527 
Iridoplegia,  absolute  (or  total),  375 

reflex.  375 
Iridotomy,  420,  898 

extra-ocular  (or  precorneal),  899 

instruments  for,  891 
Iris,  8.  849 

absence  of,  434 

anatomy  of,  349 

atrophy  of.  In  glaucoma.  485 

atrophy  of,  in  Iritis.  894,  396 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  477,  484 

coloboma  of,  352.  423,  434,  436,  461 

color  of,  352,  354 

how  changing,  209.  354 

condylomata  of.  407,  413 

congenital  anomalies  of,  414,  427,  433, 
461 

contraction  furrows  of,  353 

crypts  of,  350,  352 

cysts  of,  425,  427.  894 

development  of,  378,  381 

diseases  of,  382 

disorders  of  motility  of,  431 

elasticity  of.  9 

examination  of,  75 

forceps,  891 

foreign  bodies  of,  894 

function  of.  368 

gaps  in,  how  formed,  397 

granulation  tumor  (granuloma)  of.  429. 
430 

great  circle  of,  364,  365 

Summa  of,  407,  413,  430 
ernia  of,  see  Ibis,  Prolapse  op 
heterochromia  of,  354,  523 
hook.  801.  894 
hypersemla  of,  382 

incarceration  of,  in  corneal  scars.  297 
incarceration  of.  in  operation  wounds, 

875 
inflammation  of,  see  Iritis 
.inflammatory   oedema  of,   in   glaucoma, 

477 
injuries  of.  421,  781 
inversion  of.  423 
lepra  of,  431 
melanoma  of,  430 
naevi  of,  353 
nodulation  of.  in  leucsmla  and  pseudo- 

leucsmia,  430 
oedema  of.  in  diabetes,  522 
oedema  of,  In  glaucoma,  477 


Iris,  papules  of,  407,  413,  430 

pearl  cysts  of,  427 

perforation  of,  425 

piebald,  397 

pigment  laver  of,  352 

prolapse  of,  237,  875 
diagnosis  of,  876 
evil  consequences  of,  877 
how  averted  by  iridectomy.  884 
mode  of  occurrence  in  operations, 

879    882 
treatment  of.  244,  877.  883 

protrusion  of.  in  iritis.  394.  397 

reposition  of,   in   operations,   necessity 
of,  875 

retinal  pigment  layer  of,  352 

sarcoma  of,  426,  430 

sphincter  of,  352,  368 

stroma  of.  350 

syphilis  of.  407,  413,  430 

transfixion  of.  899 

tuberculosis  of,  37.  411.  426,  429,  480 

tumors  of.  425,  894 

vitiligo  of.  397 
Iritis.  Iridocyclitis.  382 

after  operations  on  eye,  880 

anatomical  findings  in.  398 

atrophy  of  iris  in.  394,  396,  899 

causing  glaucoma.  389 

chronic,  393,  409 

condylomatosa.  413 

congenital.  414 

course  and  termination  of,  892 

diabetica,  409 

diagnosis  of,  389,  390 

due  to  acute  conjunctivitis,  128 

acute  infectious  diseases,  409,  414 

arthritis,  409 

general  diseases,  407,  414 

flaucoma,  471 
eratltls.   229,  251,  261,  269,  274. 
278 
local  causes,  411 
metabolic  disorders,  409 
perforating  Injuries,  329,  330 
sarcoma  of  chorioid,  456 
scleritis.  323 
etiology  of.  406 
gonorrhoica,  409 
gouty,  409 
gummosa,  407,  413 
iridectomy  in,  418,  893 
keratitis  in.  285,  398 
leucsemic,  430 
morbid  anatomy  of,  398 
myopia  in,  390 
nodular,  430 
papulosa,  407.  413 
plastic,  403 
primary,  406,  407 
purulent,  400 

recurrent,  iridectomy  in,  893 
recurrent  not  dependent  upon  presence 

of  svnechiie.  393 
recurring  with   menstruation,  414 
rheumatica,  409 
Bcrofulosa,  409 
secondary.  406,  413 
sequelflB  of,  394 
serous.  390 
spongy,  390 

sympathica,  404,  411,  414,  419,  421 
symptoms  of,  389 
syphlliUc.  407,  413.  430 
tension  of  eye  in,  389,  390,  391 
traumatica,  411.  412,  418 
treatment  of,  416 
tuberculosa,  409,  426 
Irrigation  of  eye.  after  operations,  916 
Irritation,  sympathetic,  411 
Itrol,  133 
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Jacobson*8   method   of   cataract  extraction, 
914 
operation  for  trichiasis,  939 
Jaesche-Arlt's  operation  for  trichiasis.  935, 

938 
Jftger'B  horn  plate,  933,  934 

test  types,  805,  807 
Javal   and   Schi5tz's   ophthalmometer,   354, 

855 
Jaw-winking,  655 
Jequlrlty  ophthalmia,  27,  172 

treatment  of  pannus,  161,  172 
Juice  canals.  7 

K 

Keinlg*s  treatment  for  trachoma,  160 
Keratectasla,  315 

e  panno,  156.  316 

ex  ulcere,  235,  315 
Keratitis,  224 

bullosa.  269 

centralis  annularis.  279 

complications  of.  229 

deep,  in  Irido-cycUtis,  285 

dendritica,  248.  250 

diagnosis  of,  227,  230 

diffusa,  272 

disciformls,  259 

eczematous,  185 

e  lagophthalmo,  261,  266 

fascicularls,  247 

fetal.  304 

filamentous,  271 

from  mould  •fungi,  6,  259 

general  features  of,  224 

how  produced  by  infection,  255 

hypopyon-,  250 

implication  of  other  parts  of  eye  in, 
229,  259,  261.  269,  274,  278,  280 

inoculation,  255 

interstitialis,  272 

margrinalls  profunda,  285 

marginalis  superflcialls,  248 

morbid  anatomy  of.  229.  230,  257,  277 

neuroparalytica,  265,  266 
•  non-suppuratlve,  225,  233,  268 

oyster-snuckers',  253 

parenchymatosa,  272,  324 

parenchymntosa  drcumscripta,  282 

peripheral  furrowing,  295 

phlyctenular,  see  Conjunctivitis  Ec- 

ZBMATOSA 

post-vaccinolosa,  260 

primary,  32 

profunda,  272,  282 

punctata  profunda,  280 

punctata  superflcialls,  271 

punctata  syphilitica,  280 

rheumatlca   282 

reapers',  253 

sclerosing.  283 

scrofulous,  281,  285 

secondary.  32 

sequestrating  cicatricial.  249 

springing  from  posterior  surface  of  cor- 
nea, 284 

stages  of.  224 

stellata.  248 

striped,  see  Opacity  of  the  Cornea, 
Striate 

subdivisions  of.  232 

suppurative,  2.35.  232.  233 

symptoms  of  (see  also  the  varieties), 
229 

syphilitic,  264,  275 

syphilitica,  281 

traumatic,  2,'i2,  282 

variolous,  253  .      ^^^    ^^^ 

vascularization  of  cornea  in,  227,  274, 
280 


Keratitis  vesiculosa,  269 

with  formation  of  vesicles,  268 
xerotlca,  267 

Keratocele,  236,  245 

Keratoconus,  20,  817,  318.  858 

Keratogiobus,  318,  319 

Kerato-lrttis.  285 

Keratomalacia,  263,  266 

Keratometer,  Priestley  Smith's,  372 

Keratomyco^s  aspergUUna,  259 

Keratonvxls,  900,  903 

Keratoplasty,  305  •    ^ 

Keratoscope,  Placido's,  222,  818,  858 

Keratoscopy,  97 

Knapp's  blepharostat,  938,  934 
cystitome,  905 
foreign-body  hook,  287 
knife-needle,  901.  903.  904 
lid  clamp,  933,  934 
operation  for  pterygrium,  200 
operation  for  symblepharon,  205 
roller  forceps  for  trachoma,  159 

Knies  and  Weber's  theory  of  glaucoma.  480, 
483 

Knife,  Beer's,  913 

canaliculus,  670,  671 

lance-.  887,  889.  891.  904,  913 

linear   of   Von   Graefe,    887.   888,   889, 

890,  894,  898,  899,  905,  906,  914 
Stilling's,  671 
Weber's.  670.  671 

Knife  needle.  Knapp's,  900,  901,  903,  904 
Ziegler's,  899 

Koch-Weeks's  bacillus,  31.  131,  164 

Koller    Introducing    cocaine    into    ophthal- 
mology, 60 

Kostomyrls's   operation    for    trichiasis,    938 

Krause's  glands,  121,  662 

Kr5nlein's  operation,  932 

Kryptok  glasses,  799 

KQcnler's    method   of   incising   staphyloma. 
310  ^         k'  J       ^ 

test  types.  807 
Kuhnt's  method  of  canthoplasty,  941 

modification    of    Heisrath's    operation. 

159.  168.  938 
operation  for  ectropion.  946,  950 
operation  for  symblepharon,  205 


Lachrymal  canaliculi,  662,  666 
dilator,  671 
duct,  663 

development  ot  3S1 

sounding  of,  669,  670 

stricture  of,  667 

syringing  of.  669 
fistula,  673,  674,  678 
gland,  anatomy  of,  662 

development  of,  381 

diseases  of.  674 

extirpation  of.  674 

inferior   (accessory)    and  superior* 
662.  674 

tumors  of,  674 
organs,  anatomy  and  diseases  of,  662 

congenital  anomalies  of,  660,  675 
paplllie,  662 
passages,  662 
probes,  669,  670,  671 
puncta.  662,  666,  675 
sac,  662 

a   source   of   infection   in   injuries 
and  operations,  253,  871,  881 

atony  of,  666,  668 

blennorrhoea.  666 

dropsy  of.  668 

extirpation  of,  672,  872 

incision  of,  677,  872 

inflammation  of.  666.  673 

injections  into,  667,  669 
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Lachrymal  sac,  trachoma  of,  675 
tuberculosis  of,  675 
secretion,  see  Teabs 
sounds,  670.  671 
syringe,  667,  669 
Lachrymation.  absence  of,  678 

excessive,  678 
Lactation    associated    with    optic    neuritis, 

588,  594 
Lacus  lacrlmalis,  666 
Lagopbthalmus.  648 

tarsorrhaphy  for,  942 
Lagrange's  sclerectomy,  888 

sclerectomy  with  Iridectomy,  897,  898 
Lamina  basalis,  363 
crlbrosa,  567,  568 
elastica  anterior,  217 
elastica  posterior,  217 
vitrea  of  cborloid,  363 
vitren  of  ciliary  body,  356 
Lance  Icnife,  891 

for  cataract  extraction.  904,  918 
for  Iridectomy,  889 
for  linear  extraction,  904 
for  paracentesis,  887 
Landolt's    advocacy    of   advancement,    922, 
924 
operation  for  trichiasis,  939 
ophthalmo-dynamometer,  701 
test-types,  805 
Lanolin,  632 

Lantern  tests  for  color  sense,  605 
Lapides  cancrorum,  196 
Lapis  dlvlnus,  137 
Largln,  133 
Lasnes,  see  Cilia 
Lead  acetate.  134,  137,  138 
Incrustation,  134,  291 
producing  amblyopia,  594 
nystagmus,  766 
optic  neuritis.  585,  594 
paralysis,  722 
Leber's  disease,  41 
Leech,  artificial,  55 
Leeches,  see  Bloodlettino 
Lemon   Juice   In   diphtherial   conjunctlyitis, 

174 
Lens,  see  Glasses  .    ^  ^^ 

Lens   (crystalline),  anatomy  of,  496 
capsule,  496.  497 

after  cataract  extraction,  910 
discission  of.  after  extraction,  908 
extraction  of,  with  lens.  915 
opening  of.  In  cataract  extraction, 
905.  915 
changes     in.     producing     astigmatism, 
851,  852 
producing  hypermetropia,  842 
producing  myopia,  827 
changes  of  position  of.  526 
changes  of  shape  In  accommodation.  811 
congenital  anomalies  of,  504,  505,  507, 

519.  521,  524,  529 
cortex  of.  496 
deposits,  392 
development  of.  376,  499 
dislocation  of,  240,  492,  494,  526,  528, 
909 
artificial.  912 
examination  of,  74,.  76 
expulsion    of,    in    cataract    extraction, 

907 
fibers.  498 
fluorescence  of,  23 
function  of.  11.  500 

frowth  of,  continuing  through  life,  499 
Istology  of,  497 
inflammation  of.  not  existing.  504 
Injuries  of,  511.  519.  523.  529.  781 

causing  glaucoma,  492.  494 
luxation  of,  240,  492,  494,  526,  528,  909 
nucleus  of,  496,  515,  516 


Lens,  nutrition  of,  how  effected,  11 

opacities  of,  see  Cataract 

operations  on,  524,  525,  900,  903,  904, 
906,  912 

ossification  of  (apparent),  400 

physiology  of,  11 

removal  of,  see  Catabact  EzTBACTioif 
and  Discission 

sclerosis  of,  496 

sectors,  499 

star,  498.  499 

subluxation  of,  526 

supplemental.  814 

swelling  of,  in  traumatic  cataract  and 
discission,  519,  902 

vesicle,  376 
Lenticonus,  531 
Leontiasis  ossea,  776 
Lepra  of  conjunctiva,  188 

of  Iris,  431 
Leucsmlc  iritis.  430 

reUnltls,  551 

tumors  of  orbit,  787 
Leucoma  adhierens.  238 
Leuco-sarcoma  of  cborloid.  455 
Levator  palpebrs  superioris,  614 

paralysis  of,  654 
Lice  causing  eye  trouble,  184,  684 
Lid  clamp,  933,  934 

reaction  of  pupil,  375 

retractors.  71,  873 

specula.  873 
Lids,  abscess  of.  623 

adenoma  of.  660 

anatomy  of,  610 

angioma  of,  659 

angioneurotic  oedema  of,  626 

anomalies   of   position   and   connection 
of,  639 

anthrax  pustule  of,  623,  625 

atheroma  of,  659 

bacteria  of,  30 

blood-vessels  of,  618 

carcinoma  of,  659,  660 

causing  infection  In  operations,  871 

cavernous  tumors  of,  659 

chancre  of,  624 

closure  of,  how  effected,  612 

coloboma  of.  660 

congenital  anomalies  of,  461,  650,  654, 
655,  660 

cysts  of,  461.  659 

dermoid  cysts  of.  659 

development  of.  381 

diseases   of,   610 

diseases  of  glands  of.  634 

diseases  of  muscles  of.  651 

distortion  of.  in  trachoma,  154 

dystrophy  of  slcln  of,  627 

ecchymoses  of,  658 

eczema  of.  621,  626 

elephantiasis  of.  628 

emphysema  of,  657.  779 

enchondroma  of,  660 

epithelioma  of.  659.  660 

erysipelas  of.  619.  626 

everslon  of,  72,  630 

examination  of.  71 

exanthemata  of,  619 

fibroma  of.  660 

fibrous  molluscum  of,  659 

furuncle  of.  623,  625 

gangrene  of.  623.  627 

glands  of,  614.  616 
diseases  of.  634 

granular,  see  Trachoma 

gumma  of,  624 

herpes  febrllls  of,  619 

herpes  zoster  of,  619,  622 

horns  of,  659 

hypenemla  of  border  of.  628 

inflammation  of  l>order8  of,  628 
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Lids,  Inflammation  of  skin  of,  619 

injuries  of,  656 

lipoma.  660 

lupus  of.  U24 

lymphaugloma  of.  660 

lymphoma  of,  660 

lymph  vessels  of.  618 

malignant  pustule  of,  623.  625 

milium  of,  659 

molluscum  contagiosum  of.  658 

moUuscum  simplex  of,  659 

mortification  of,  623,  627 

movements  of,  oil 

muscles  of.  612,  614.  617 

myxoma  of,  660 

narrowness  of,  650 

necrosis  of,  623   627 

neuro-fibroma  of,  plexiform,  660 

oedema  of,  625 

operations  on,  033  et  seq. 

phlegmonous  inflammation  of,  623 

phthlriasis  of,  634 

rodent  ulcer  of.  660 

sarcoma  of,  659 

scrofulous  ulcers  of,  624 

seborrbopa  of,  633 

spasm  of.  see  Blephabospasm    ' 

splitting  of,  in  operations,  617,  984 

sycosis  of,  633 

syphilitic  ulcers  of.  624 

telangiectasis  of,  659 

trichophytia  of,  633 

tuberculous  ulcers  of,  624 

tumor  cavernosus  of,  659 

tumors  of.  658 

ulcers  of.  624,  660 

Tacclne  ulcers  of,  624 

warts  of,  659 

xanthelasma  (or  xanthoma)  of,  658 
Ligament,  canthal,  612,  614,  617 

check,  689 

palpebral,  oxternal,  internal,  612,  614,  617 

suspensory,  of  lens.  490 
Ligamentum   cantbi    (or   palpebrale)    exter- 
num  (or  laterale),  614 

canthi    (or    palpebrale)    internum    (or 
mcdiale),  612,  617 

pectinatum.   14,   357.  360 

in  glaucoma,   14,  485,   494 

suspensorium  lentls,  406 
Light,  action  of,  in  producing  conjunctivitis 
and    retinitis.    22-24 

complete  exclusion  of,  after  operations 
unrecessary,  51 

perception,    failure    of,    an    indication 
for     enucleation     in     traumatic 
Irido-cyclitis,   401 
failure  of.  an  indication  of  retinal 

suppuration.   401 
how  tested.  890,   895 
restoration  of,  after  apparent  loss, 

401 
retained  in  uncomplicated  opacities 
of  media.  892 

reaction  of  pupil,  75,  368,  373 

sense,   104,   115 
Lightning  causing  cataract.  25 

causing  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy,  588 
Limbus  conJunctivsB    124 
Lime  incruHtatlon,  291 

injuries  from,  195,  291 
LIphsemia,  551 
Lipo-dermold.  212 
Lipoma  of  Ifds,  660 

subconjunctivale,  211 
Lippincott's  Irrigator,  916 
Liquor  Morgagnl,  503 
Lithiasis  conjunctivae.  637 
Lithographers*  myopia.  836 
Liver  disease  causing  chorioiditis.  442 

causing  corneal  ulcers,  249 
Localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  339 


Localization  of  lesions  in  brain,  580 

of  objects  in  space,  48,  698 
Loffler's  bacillus,  172 
Loop,  Webers,  905,  909 
Loupe,  binocular,  73 
Lumbar  puncture,  586 
Luminosity  of  pupil,  81 
Lungs,  hypostatic  congestion  of,  after  eye 

operations,  885 
Lupus  of  conjunctiva,  188,  193 

of  lids,  624 
Luscltas,  703 
Luxatio  bulbi,  771 

bulbl  traumatica.  778 
Lymph,  circulation  of.  12 
Lymphangiectasia,   209 
Lymphangioma,  215,  660,  787 
Lymphatic  ectasiae,  209 
Lymph  channels  of  eye,  14 
Lymph-glands,  enlargement  of,  43 
Lymphoma,  660,  787 
Lympho-sarcoma,  787 

M 

Mackenzie's    theory    of    sympathetic    oph- 
thalmia, 415 
Macropsla  in  miosis  and  spasm  of  accom- 
modation, 114,  372,  866 
retinal.  114.  438 
Maculae  corneae,  297 
Macula  lutea.  85,  88,  537 

a  specially  vulnerable  part,  664,  790 
changes  in,  in  myopia,  444 
coloboma  of,  460 
boles  in,  554 
Madarosis.   630 
Maddox  rod,  730,  746 
Magnet,  339 
Malaria  causing  iritis.  414 

causing  keratitis,  248,  282 
Malingerers,  examination  of,  116 
Manometer  for  determining  intra-ocular  ten- 
sion, 19 
Marlotte's  blind  spot.  111 
Mask  for  operator  to  prevent  infection,  871 
'or  patient  to  protect  operation  wounds 
52,  872 
Massage  of  eye  In  corneal  ulcers,  245 
in  embolism  of  retina,  56 
in  scleriiis,  56,  322 
of  lens  to  ripen  cataract,  916 
of  lids  for  tylosis,  634 
Mastoid,  oedema  over,  in  thrombosis  of  cav- 
ernous sinus,  777 
BIcKeown's  syringe,  916 
McReynoId's  operation  for  pterygium.  200 
Measles,  conjunctivitis  In.  m 
producing  optic  neuritis,  588 
producing  ophthalmoplegia,  722 
producing  ulcus  semens.  253 
MeduUated  nerve  flbres  in  reUna.  89,  643 
Megalocornea,  344 
Meibomian  glands,  616 

adenoma  of.  660 
cysts  of,  659 
dLseases  of,  634 
infarcts  of,  637 
sty.  635 
Melanoma  of  Iris,  430 
Melano-sarcoma.  453,  455 
Melanosis  cornee.  808 
Mellceris,  785 
Membrana  capsularls,  879 
puplllarls,  379 

perseverans,  438,  435 
Ruyschli,   362 
Meningitis  causing  chorioiditis  snppnratlTii 
(pseudo-glloma),  36.  405.  448 
optic  neuritis.  587 
orbital  cellulitis.  775 
resulting  from  enucleation,  449,  929 
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Meningitis  resulting  from  panophthalmitis, 

449 
Meningocele  of  orbit,  786 
Meningococcus,  131,  177 
Meniscus,  795 
Menstruation  associated  with  iritis,  414 

associated  with  optic  neuritis,  588,  594 
Mercury,  ammoniated,  see  White  Pbecipi- 
TATE  Ointment 
as    absorbent    and    antisyphilitic,    277, 

417.   418,   557.    710.   774,   865 
bichloride,  see  Sublimate 
intramuscular  Injections  of,  277,  418 
inunction  of,  277.  418,  439 
ozycyanlde  of,  63,  871 
yellow    oxide    of,    see    Yellow    Ozidb 
Ointment 
Meridians,  principal.  848 
Metamorphopsia  in  chorioiditis.  114.  437 
in  detacnment  of  retina,  114,  562 
refractive.  114 
retinal,    114,    542.    562 
Metastases  of  eye  tumors,  457.  564 
MeUstatlc  chorioiditis,  405.  448 
gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis,  144 
ophthalmia    36.  405,  448,  449 
orbital  cellulitis,  775 
retinitis.  405.  548 
Methyl  alcohol  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  592 
Metre-angle,  702 
Metre-lens,  794,  797 
Mlcroblepharia.  650 
Micrococcus  catarrhalls,  131 
Microphthalmus.  459.  461 
Micropsia    in    mydriasis    and    paralysis    of 
accommodation,  114,  372,  865 
retinal,  114.  438 
Microscope,  corneal,  73 
Microscopic  anatomy  of  choriold,  861 
of  ciliary  body,  356 
of  conjunctiva,  121,  126 
of  cornea.  217 
of  iris,  350 

of  lachrymal  passages,  663 
of  lens,  497 

of  optic  nerve,  571,  575 
of  retina,  537 
of  sclera,  320 
Migraine.  45,  607 
oculaire.  607 
ophthalmoplegic,  723 
Migration  ring  (or  zone).  256 
Mikulicz's  disease.  673,  787 
Milium  of  lids.  659 
Miosis.  369,  372,  375,  431 

associated  with  macropsia,  372 
paralytic.  432 
spastic  432 
spinal,  375,  590 
Miotics,  369 :   see  also  Eserine  and   Pilo- 
carpine 
in  glaucoma,  18,  472,  473,  489 
in  Iritis,  417 
in  keratoconus,  319 
in  paralysis  of  accommodation,  865 
producing     spasm     of    accommodation. 
868 
Moeblus'  symptom  in  Basedow's  disease.  781 
Moist,  warm  compresses :  see  Hot  Applica- 
tions 
Mold  fungi  causing  keratitis,  6,  259 
Moll's  glands.  614,  659 
Molluscum  contagiosum  of  lids,  658 

simplex  of  lids.  659 
Monocle  for  ptosis,  656 
Morax-Axenfeld's  dlplobadllus,  131  136,  255 
Morgagnl,  spheres  of,  503 
Morgagnian   cataract,  513 
Moro's  method.  67 
Motais's  operation  for  ptosis,  953 
Motility,  disturbances  of,  679 
of  iris,  disorders  of,  431 


Motility,  relations  of,  in  normal  cases,  749 
Movement,  apparent,  of  objects  in  astigma- 
tism, 853 
apparent,  of  objects  In  paralyses  and 

spasm  of  eye  muscles.  48,  706.  724 
of  readjustment  or  redress,  726,  744 
Movements,  association  of,  683,  684 
binocular,  684,  691 

associated  (or  co-ordinate),  684 
convergent,  684,  692 
disjunctive,  684.  692 
dissociated,  768 
divergent,  684,  692 
lateral,  691 
parallel.  684.  691.  763 
searching,  765,  766 
monocular.  690 

measurement  of,  692 
Mules's  operation.  931 
Mtiller's  operation  for  ectropion,  950 
MtiUer's  (H.)  orbital  muscle,  772 
palpebral  muscles,  614,  656 
portion  of  ciliary  muscle,  356 
Mumps  causing  Iritis,  414 
Muscffi  volitantes.  532,  534,  829 
in  cataract,  501 
in  myopia.  829 
Muscarine  producing  miosis,  369 
Muscle,  ciliary,  see  Ciliaby  Muscle 
Horner's.  617 
orbital,  of  MOller,  772 
palpebral,  of  MUller.  614,  656 
Muscles,  ocular,  action  of.  680.  690 

action    of,    how    varying    in    different 

positions  of  the  eye,  689 
advancement  of,  see  Advancement 
anatomy  and  physiology  of,  679 
association  of.   683.  684 
disturbances  of,  679 
extrinsic,  679 
fascia*  of,  680.  688 
insertion  of,  679,  688 
insufficiency  of,  see  Hetebophoria 
interior  (or  Intrinsic),  679 
nerves  of,  680,  694 
paralysis  of,  703 
spasm  of,  724,  759,  763 
tenotomy  of,  see  Tenotomy 
Muscles  of  lids,  612,  614,  617,  618 

affections  of,  651 
Musculus  clllarls  Riolanl,  617 
orbitalis,  772 
Bubtarsalls,  617 

tarsalis  inferior  and  superior,  614,  617, 
618.  656 
Myasthenia  causing   paralysis  of  eye   mus- 
cles, 722,  723 
Mydriasis,  369.  372,  431 

associated  with  micropsia,  372 
causing  glaucoma,  482 
causing  erythropsia,  916 
in  amaurosis,  cause  of,  432 
in  glaucoma,  cause  of,  478 
paralytic,  431 
spastic.  431 
traumatic,  428 
Mydriatics.  370 

harmful  in  glaucoma,  19.  473,  482,  490 
Myelitis  causing  optic  neuritis.  588 
Myodesopsia,  532 
Myoma,  431 
Myopia,  824 

Apparent,  in  hypermetropia,  847 

in  persons  with  defective  sight,  800 
produced  by  spasm  of  accommodm- 
tion,  867 
axial,  827 

cause  of.  827,  830,  837 
caused  by  cataract,  502.  511,  516,  827 
corneal   scars,  300,  827 
diabetes.  827 
iritis,  390 
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Mjopla    caused    by    near    work,    830,    836 
sclerltis,  323 

causing  cataract,   830 

detachment  of  retina,  660 
dlversent    squint    and    ezophorla, 

727,  734 
elaucoma.  403 

chorioldal   changes   in.   430,    442,   451, 
829,  832 

clllarv  muscle  In,  834 

complications  of,  820 

correction  of.  by  concave  lens,  96,  822, 
831.   861 
by  stenopielc  hole,  810 

crescent  in,  442 

detachment  of  retina  In,  560 

determination  of,  95.  97    824 

diminisblng  in  old  age,  842 

effect  of  cataract  extraction  on,  911 

elongation  of  eye  in,  829,  832 

fundus  visible  from  distance  In,  101 

hemorrhages  In,  445,  829 

hereditary  tendency  to,  830 

hygienic  regulations  for,  832.  836 

incapacltatiug  for  military  service,  835 

incapacitating   for   certain  professions, 
832 

index,  827 

in  schools,  836 

lenticular.  516,  827 

monocular  diplopia  In.  703 

morbid  anatomy  of.  451,  829,  832,  834 

muses   volitantes   In,   829 

operation  for,  832.  900 

optic  nerve  In,  832.  838 

origin  of  term,  827 

predisposition  to,  830 

prevalence    of,    among   certain    profea- 
slons  and  races,  836 

progressive,  830 

prophylaxis  of,  836 

refractive,  827 

relation  of.  to  glancoma,  472,  475,  835 

school.   836 

staphyloma  postlcum  in,  344,  444,  827. 
832 

stationary,  830 

symptoms  of.  827,  828 

theories  of  its  production,  880,  837 

transient,  in  iritis,  300 

treatment  of,  831,  836 

treatment  of,  operative,  832 

typical.  827 

visual  acuity  in.  827,  828,  829,  835 
Myo-sarcoroa.  431 

Myosls.  Myotics,  see  Miosis,  Miotics 
Myxoma.  215.  319 
Myxo-sarcoma,  595 

N 
Nsvi  iridis,  358 

pigmentosi,  214 
Nagel's  test  for  color  blindness.  605 
Naphthaline  causing  cataract.  510.  523 

causing  opacity  of  cornea.  206 
Nasal  duct,  see  Lachrymal  Duct 
Nausea  In  eye  affections,  50 
Near  point.  813 

absolute.  819 
determination  of.  816 
of  convergence.  701 
recession  of.  820 
relative,  819 
Near    work,    excessive,    producing    myopia, 
830,    835 
glasses  for,  822 
Needle,  astatic,  339 
cataract,  900,  901 
couching,  901 
discission.  1)00.  901,  905 
foreign-body.  287 
knife-,  900,  901,  903,  904 


Needle,   paracentesis,   901 

tattooing-,  302 
Nephritis  causing  retinitis  and  optic   nen- 

ritls,  28 
Nerve,  abducens,  696 

centres,  694 

fibres,  medullatod,  in  retina.  543 

nuclei  for  the  individual  eye  mnsclea. 
694 

oculo-motor.  680,  695 

optic,  see  Optic  Nebvb 

stretching  in  blepharospasm,  653 

fiuture.  652,  653 

trochlear,  695 
Nervus  opticus,  567 
Neuralgia,  ciliary,  43 

supra-orbltnl,  46 
Neurasthenia,  disturbances  of  vision  in.  607 

headache  in,  45 
Neuritis  descendens.  585.  586 

multiple,  causing  optic  neuritis,  588 

opUc,  581 

congestive,  584,  595 
descending,  585.  586 
etiology  of,  582,  586 
hereditary,  40,  585,  589 
intra-ocuiar,  581 
morbid  anatomy  of,  588,  596 
retrobulbar,  588 
simulated,  581,  588 
sympathetic.  414 
treatment  of,  585.  586-588 
Neuro-flbroma  plexlform,  660 
Neurofibromatosis  multiple,  476 
Neuroma,  787 

plexlform.  476,  787 
Neuroplasty.  652 
Neuro-retlnitis.  549.  586 
Neuroses,  traumatic.  841 
Neurotomy,  optlco-ciliary,  982 
Night-blindness,  see  Hembralopia 
Nitric  acid  in  corneal  ulcers,  250 
Nodal  point,  801 
Nose,  diseases  of,  causing  eye  disease.  589, 

668,  775,  776 
Novocaine,  62 
Nubeculs  corne»,  297 

Nuclei  for  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  698 
Nyctalopia,  600 

an   evidence   of   central   scotoma,    600, 
790 

in  cataract.  502 

in  tobacco  amblyopia.  592 
Nystagmus.  761,  765,  766 

aural.  763,  766 

circumduction.  765 

congenital  (so-called),  766 

disjunctive.  766 

dissociated.  766 

hereditary,  766 

horizontal,  761 

infantile,  766 
•miners',  762,  763 

mixtus.  761 

occupational,  766 

optical,  766 

osclllatorlus.  761 

rotatorlus,  761 

symptoms  of.  762.  767 

theory  of.  762,  767 

toxic.  766 

treatment  of,  767 

unilateral,  762,  766 

vertical,  761 

voluntary,  763 


Oblique  inferior,  679 

action  of,  682,  690 
paralysis  of.  712.  717.  924 
tenotomy  of*  918 
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Oblique,  superior,  679 

action  of,  681,  690 

paralysis   of,    708,    712,   713,    717, 

924 
tenotomy  of,  918 
Occlusio  puplllae,  383,  887.  391.  394 
Oculo-motor  nerve,  680,  696 
nucleus,  695 
paralysis,  708 
CEdema.  angioneurotic,  626 
calidum,  207,  625 
filtration-,  208 
frigldum.    207,    625 
fugax,  208,  626 
inflammatory,  207,  208,  625 
neurotic,  626 
non-inflammatory,   207,   208.  477.  625, 

626 
of  cornea,  804,  477,  484 
of    lids,    625 

over  mastoid   In   thrombosis  of  carer- 
nous  sinus,  777 
recurrent,  626 
subconjunctival,  207 
traumatic,  626 
Oettingen's  operation  for  trichiasis.  988 
Oil  cysts  of  orbit,  785 
Oily  collyrla.  57 

Ointment,  ammoniated-mercnry,  see  Whitb- 
pRECipiTATB  Ointment 
ichthyol,   622 
Pagenstecher's,       see       Yellow-Oxide 

Ointment 
tar.  633 
white-precipitate,    see    Whitb-Pbecipi- 

TATB  Ointment 
yellow-oxide.      yellow-preclpltate,      see 

Ybllow-Oxidb  Ointment 
zinc    oxide,    622 
Ointments,   general    remarlts,   57 
Oleum  fagi  (or  rusci),  633 
Onyx.  258 

Opacitates  corporis  vitrei,  532 
Opacity,    how    recognized   with   ophthalmo- 
scope. 93 
location  of.  how  determined,  94 
of  the  cornea,  5,  296 

clearing  of,  241,  301.  510 
congenital,  292.  303.  304 
degeneration  of.  303 
differential  diagnosis  of,  302 
disturbance  of  sight  caused  by,  290. 

304 
how  recognized,  297,  803 
indirect  consequences  of,  298 
lattice-shaped,  295,  300 
metamorphoses  of,  303 
nodular.  295 
non-Inflammatory,  304 
pressure-,  304 

producing  hemeralopia  and  nycta- 
lopia. 599.  600 
producing  increased  tension,  298 
producing  myopia.  300 
producing  nystagmus,  300 
producing     purulent    infection     of 

eye.   299.   413.  447 
producing  strabismus,  300 
ribbon-shaped,  293 
striate,  285 
trachomatous,  156 
traumatic,  286 
treatment  of,  301,  304 
zonular,    298 
of  the  lens,  see  Catabact 
of  the  vitreous.  93,   531,   536,   829 
Opaque  disk  in  diplopia.  711 

nerve  fibers  in  retina,  39,  543 
Operation  (or  operations).  871 

after-treatment  of,  872,  878,  885 
ansesthesia  for,  872 
antisepsis  and  asepsis  in,  871 

i 


Operation  avoided  in  diphtherial  conjuncti- 
vitis. 175 
avoided    in    sympathetic    irldo-cyclitis, 

delirium  after,  51,  885 

dressing  after.  52,  872,  878.  885 

for  cataract.  524,  525,  900,  903.  904. 

906.  912 
for  detachment  of  retina,  561,  889 
for  distich  lasis,  933 
for  ectropion,  945 
for  entropion,  943 
for  enucleation,  927 
for  epicanthus,  661 
for   evisceration    (or   exenteration)    of 

eyeball.  931 
for  exenteration  of  orbit,  928,  933 
for  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  332,  889 
for  glaucoma.  486,  489,  490,  491,  493, 

888,  893,  898 
for  heterophorla,  729,  761,  923 
for  iritis,  418 
for  keratoconus.  818.  819 
for  myopia,  832,  900 
for  orbital  cellulitis,  776 
for  panophthalmitis,  448 
for  paralysis  of  eye  muscles,  711,  023 
for  periostitis,  774 
for  ptervgium.  198 
for  ptosis.  95() 

for  pulsating  exophthalmus,  786 
for  staphyloma  of  cornea.  310,  812 
for  strabismus,  736,  742,  761,  917 
for  symblepharon,  203 
for  tarsorrhaphy.  941,  946 
for  trachoma,  159 
for  trichiasis,  933 
for  tumors  of  eye,   454 
general  rules  for.  871 
healing  after.  878 
hemorrhage  in,  877 
hypostatic    congestion    of    lungs    after, 

in  children.  886 

inflammation  after,  880 

irido-cyclitis  after,   880 

Irregular  healing  of,  879 

on  adnexa  bulbl,  917 

on  the  cornea.  887 

on  the  eyeball.  887 

on  the  Iris,  889,  898 

on  the  lachrymal  gland.  674 

on  the  lachrymal  sac,  672.  677 

on  the  lens,    524.    525,   900,    903,   904. 

906,    912 
on  the  lids.  933  et  seq. 
on  the  muscles,  917 
on  the  orbit,  774.  776,  932 
on  the  sclera,  489,  561,  888 
prolapse  of  iris  in,  875.  882 
suppuration  after,  880 

For  special  operations,  see  Cata- 
ract. Extraction.  Discission, 
Iridectomy,  etc. :  also  Ablt's 
Operation,  Beer's  Operation, 
etc. 
wound,  closure  of.  878 

external  and  internal,  881 

gaping  of.  882 

Infection  of,  871,  881 

irregular  healing  of,  879 

obliquity  of,  881 

rupture  of,  879 

suppuration  of,  880 

union  of,  878 

valve-like  character  of.  882 
Ophthalmia  »gyptlaca,  157,  162,  164 
arthrlHca.  465 
catarrhalls.  128 
Egyptian,  157.  162,  164 
electrica,  24,  196 
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Ophthalmia*    i^norrhoeal*    see    Conjuncti- 
vitis,  GONOBBHOBAL 

hepatlca,  442 

Jequlrtty.  27.  172 

metastatic,  36,  406,  448,  449 

mlUtarlB,  162 

neonatorum,  146 

nodosa,  430 

punilenta  chronica,  165 

sympathetic.  404.  411,  414,  419.  421 
Ophthalmo-dlaphanoscope,    455 
Ophthalmo-dynamometer,  701 
Ophthalmomalacia.  495 
Ophthalmometer,  of  Helmholtz,  854,  855 

of  Javal  and  Schi5tz,  854,  855 
Ophthalmoplegia,  central,  721 

congenital.  722 

exterior  (or  external),  708,  721 

Interior    (or  Internal),   481,   708,   722, 
864 

recurrent.  723 

totalis,  708,  721 
Ophthalmoplegic  migraine.  723 
Ophthalmoscope,   77 

application  of,  83 

determination  of  refraction  by,  95 

electric,  78,  79 

examination  with,  77,  78 

how   showing  opacities   in   the   refrac- 
tive media.  83 

invention  of,  77 

Srlnciple  of,  77 
almoscopy,  77 
Optic  area,  575 
canal.  578 
centers,   574 
disk,  83,  87,  91 

changes  of.  In  myopia,  441,  448 

coloboma    of,    460 

fluffy,  586 

size  and  shape  of,  83,  102,  443 
memory-pictures,  575 
nerve,  anatomy  of.  567 

appearance    of,    with    ophthalmo- 
scope, 83 

atrophy  of,  see  Atrophy  of  Optic 
Nbbvb 

coloboma  of,  460 

congenital  anomalies  of,  92.  460 

decussation  of,  575.  578 

development  of,  376 

diseases  of,  567 

dropsy  of  sheath  of.  584 

excavation  of.  463.  465,  485,  571 

fibers,  arrangement  of,  571,  575 

head  of.  83,  87,  570 

hemorrhage  Into,  549 

hyperemia  of.  470.  478.  585 

Incision  of  sheath  of,  586 

Inflammation  of.  581 

Injuries  of.  588 

intracranial  section  of.  573 

intra-ocular  division  of,  567 

intrascleral  portion  of.  567 

orbital  division  of,  571 

pathological    changes   of,   in   glau- 
coma, 485 

pathological  changes  of.  in  neuritis 
and  atrophy.  595 

pathological   changes   of,   In    toxic 
amblyopia,  594 

pupillary  fibers  of.  more  resistant 
to  injury.  374,  375 

trunk  of,  571 

tumors  of,  595 

vessels  of.  85 
neuritis,  see  Neuritis.  Optic 
papilla,  see  Optic  Disk 
pathway.  373 
pedicle,  876,  378 
tracts.  574 


Optlco-ciUary  neurotomy,  932 

veins,  368 
Optics  of  eye,  95,  801 

of  lenses,  793 
Optometer.  826 
Ora  serrata,  354,  537 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  612 

fibrillary  contraction  of.  654 

lachrymal  portion  of,  617 

paralysis  of,  651 

spasm  of.  651 
Orblculus  clliarls,   356,   364 
Orbit.  769 

anatomy  of,  769 

aneurism  of,  784,  786 

angioma  of.  784 

cavernous  tumor  of.  784 

cellullUs  of,  627,  776 

cephalocele  of,  785 

congenital  anomalies  of,  783,  784,  785, 
7b6 

cysts  of,  783,  785,  786 

dermoid  cysts  of,  783,  785 

diseases  of.  769 

echinococcus  of.  786 

emphysema  of,  779 

exenteration  of,  928,  933 

fasci»  of,  680.  770 

fractures  of  walls  of,  780 

hemangioma  of.  784 

hemorrhage  into,  778,  780 

Infiammatlon  of  bones  and  periosteum 
of,  773 

inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  of.  775 

injuries  of,  778,  780 

meningocele  of.  786 

muscle  of,  772 

nerves  of.  770 

operations  on    774,   776,  982 
^losteoma  of.  787 

phlegmon  of,  775 

position  of  eye  in,  771 

sarcoma  of,  784 

septum  of,  616 

telangiectasis  of,  784 

tumors  of,  783,  932,  941 
Orientation.  684 

false  (in  paralytic  squint),  705 

how    facilitated    by    peripheral    vision, 
105 

objective,  684.  698 

subjective.  685.  698 
Orthophoria,  726,  742.  744 
Orthoptic  exercises,  760 
Osmlc  acid,  poisoning  by,  592 
Osslflcation  in  eye,  402 
Osteoma,  211,  348,  787*- 
Oxalmic  retinitis.  561 
Ozena  producing  chronic  dacryocystitis,  668 


Pagenstecher*8  method   of  cataract   extrac- 
tion, 915 

ointment,  see  Ointment 

operation  for  ptosis.  952 
Pain  In  eye  diseases,  43,  50 
Palpebra  tertla,  124 
Palpebre,  610 
Panas's  operation  for  ptosis.  953 

operation  for  trichiasis,  938 
Pannus.  161,  168.  180,  227,  268 

anatomy  of,  168 

carnosus,  168 

causes  of,  169 

causing  ectasia  of  cornea,  156 

crassus,  168 

eczema tosns  (In  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa),  180,  185,  186 

metamorphosis  of,  156,  169 

sarcomatosus,  168 
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Pannas  scrofuloeas,  185 

siccus,  169 

simulating  pterygium,  201 

tenuis,  16i3 

trachomatosus,  151,  168 

treatment  of,  161 

ulcer  of  cornea  in,  247 

vasculosus,  168 
Panophthalmitis,   240^   252,   260,   261.   200. 
309,  329,  330,  346,  403,  405,  446,  448. 
449.  471,  880 

causing  retrobulbar  cellulitis,  776 

contralndicating  enucleation,  448,  449, 
929 

diagnosis  of,  447 

outcome  of,  better  than  that  of  trau- 
matic Irido-cyclitls.  449 
Papilla  (nerve  optici),  83,  87,  570 

apparent  change  of  shape  of,  in  astig- 
matism, 102 

apparent   change  of  shape  of,  in   my- 
opia, 443 

changes  of,  in  myopia,  441,  443 
Papills  lacrlmales.  662 
Papillary    condition    of    conjunctiva,    126, 

form  of  trachoma,  149,  165 
hypertrophy   of   conjunctiva   occurring 
in  many  eye  diseases,  165 
Papillitis,  581 
Papilloma,  212,  319 
Papillo-macular  bundle,  580,  581-,  588,  700 

region,  580 
Papillo-retinltis,  586 
Papulae  iridis,  407,  413,  430 
Paracentesis,  Instruments  for,  901 
needle,  901 
of  cornea.  887 

for  embolism  of  retina,  548 
for  increase  of  tension,  465,  887 
for  iritis,  418 
for  keratectasla,  316 
for  removal  of  hypopyon,  260 
for  staphyloma,  887 
for  ulcers  of  cornea,  243,  254,  260 
for  vitreous  opacities,  887 
how     affecting     tissue     metamor- 
phosis, 18 
in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  277 
of  sclera.  455,  489,  561,  888 
Parallactic  displacement,  94,  103 

in  neutralizing  lenses,  798 
Parallax  test,  745 
Parallel  movements.  684,  691 
Paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  708 
alternate.  722 
basal,  709.  721.  722 
causation  of.  709.  721 
combined.  717,  719 
congenital,  718,  722,  723 
conjugate,  709,  721,  763,  764 
contracture  in,  707,  720 
cortical,  709.  721 
course  of,  710 
deviation  of  eye  in,  703 
diagnosis  of,  711-720.  724,  750 
diagnosis  of  site  and  etiology  of,  721 
double  images  in,  706,  712,  717 
etiology  of.  709.  721 
false  orientation  and  projection  in,  705 
fascicular.  709.  722 
hysterical,  723 
intracranial,  709 
lagging  of  eye  in.  703 
limitation  of  movement  In,  703 
measurement  of.  720 
mode  of  orourrence  of,  708 
nuclear.  709.  721 
of  abducens.  708.  712.  717.  723 
of  accommodation,  309,   423,  708,  722, 
864 


Paralysis    of    associated    movements,    709, 

721,  763,  764 

of  ciliary  muscle,   369,   423.   431,   708, 

722,  764 

of  convergence,  755 

of  depressors,  717 

of  divergence,  752 

of  elevators,  717 

of  external  rectus.  708,  712,  717,  723 

of  facial  nerve,  652 

of  fourth  nerve,  708 

of  inferior  oblique,  712,  717 

of  inferior  rectus,  712,  713.  717.  723 

of  interior  muscles,  369,  423,  431,  708, 
722 

of  internal  rectus,  712.  717 

of  lateral  movements.  764 

of  lateral  rotators,  717,  721 

of  levator  palpebrie  superioris,  654 

of  musculus  tarsalis  superior,  656 

of  oculo-motor  nerve,  708,  723 

of  orbicularis,  651 

of  sixth  nerve,  708,  712,  717 

of    sphincter    pupiUs,    369,    423,    431, 
708,  722 

of  superior  oblique,  708,  712.  713.  717 

of  superior  rectus,  708,  712,  717,  723 

of  sympathetic,  432 

of  third  nerve,  708 

of  trochlear  nerve,  708,  712,  713,  717 

of  up  and  down  movements,  764,  765 

old,  707 

operations  for.  711,  923 

orbital,  709.  723 

periodic,  723 

projection  in,  705 

rheumatic,  710 

site    and    etiology    of,    how    diagnoBtl- 
cated.  721 

supranuclear,  721 

symptoms  of,  48,  708,  718 

torsioD  in,  725 

treatment  of,  710 

vertigo  in,  48,  706 

with  retraction  movements,  723 
Paranephrin,  62 
Paresis,  general  (or  progressive),  375,  710, 

722,    865 
Parinaud's  conjunctivitis,  171 
Parotitis  causing  retrobulbar  cellulitis,  776 
Pars  ciliaris  retin».  352,  357.  539 

iridica  retina?.  352,  539 

lacrimal  Is  muscuH  orbicularis,  617 

retinalls  iridis,  352 

uvealis  iridis,  352 
Peaked  skull,  587 
Pearl  cysts  of  iris,  427 
Pecten,  461 

Peliosls  rheumatica  causing  iritis.  414 
Pellagra  causing  cataract,  519,  523 
Pemphigus  of  conjunctiva,  187 
Perforation  of  cornea.  235,  243.  244 

of  eye,   character  of   Inflammation   in, 
398 

of  eve,  symptoms  of,  326 
Perichorioidal  space,  15 
Perimeter,  107 

for  measuring  degree  of  paralysis,  720 

for  measuring    degree    of    strabismus, 
740 

for  measuring  excursions  of  eye,   692, 
741 
Periorbita.  770 
Periostitis  of  orbit,  773 
Periscopic  glasses,  795 
Perithelioma.  457 
Peritomy.  171 
Perivasculitis,  544 
Petit's  canal,  500 

diplobacillns,  131.  246,  255 

method  of  opening  the  lachrymal  sac, 
677 
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Petrous  bone,  carles  of  caaslng  orbital  cel- 
lulitis   and    cavernous    thrombosis,    777 
Phakitis,  504 
Pbarvngitis    causing    retrobulbar    cellulitis, 

Phlegmon  of  orbit  (retrobulbar),  775 

Phlyct«na  pallida.  190 

Phlyctenular    conjunctivitis    and    keratitis, 

see  Conjunctivitis  Eczbmatosa 
Phorometer,    730,    747,    749 
Photometer  of  Fdrster,  116 
Photophobia,  42,  181,  183.  186 

treatment  of,  25,  61,  63,  187 
Photopsle,  50.  438 
Phthiriasls  palpebrarum,  684 
Phthisis  bulbi,  403,  406,  419,  447 

cornee,  239 

essential.  495 
Physiology  of  the  eye,  8 
Physostigmine.  870 
Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  572 
Pigment  epithelium.  356.  363,  364,  539 
atrophy  of,  440 

layer  of  Iris,  852,  854,  881 

retinal,  352    354,  864,  881 

stroma-,  364 

uveal,    864 
Pilocarpine,  60,  870 

for  diagnosis  of  glaucoma,  472 

for  diaphoresis,  56 

in  fistula  of  cornea,  245 

in  glaucoma,  489 

in  paralysis  of  accommodation,  865 

to   counteract   mydriatics,    60,    61 
Plnce  ciseaux,  889.  891,  899 
Pinguecula.  124,  127 
Pirquet's  method,  67 
Pityriasis  of  conjunctiva,  188 
Placldo's  keratoscope    (or  disk),  222,   818, 

858 
Plica  semilunaris,  124 

diseases  of.  215 
Pneumobacillus,  131 

Pneumococcus  causing  acute  conjunctivitis, 
131,  147.  177 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis  and  retin- 
itis. 405 

causing  ulcus  serpens,  252,  255,  257 

in  normal  conjunctival  sac,  31 

serum.  65.  66 

ulcer,  255 
Pneumonia  causing  iritis,  414 

causing  optic  neuritis,  588 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  449 
Point,  corresponding.  697 

far,  813,  816,  819 

of  convorgence.  701 

near,  813,  816,  319 

of  convergence,  701 

nodal.  801 

pressure,  652,  653 
Poisons  producing  cataract,  519,  523 

producing   miosis   and   mydriasis,   869, 
431,  432 

producing  nystagmus,  766 

producing  optic  neuritis,  585,  588 

producing  paralysis  of  accommodation. 
369.  431,  865 

producing  pnralysis  of  eye  muscles,  722 

producing  toxic  amblyopia.  592 
Polioencephalitis  superior  causing  ophthal- 
moplegia, 722 
Pollantin,  131 
Polycythsemia,  544 

Polyopia  monocularls  in   cataract,  501 
Polypi  of  conjunctiva,  212 
Pomegranate-root    bark    causing    toxic    am- 
blyopia, 592 
Portio  orbi tails,  614 

palpebralis,   612 
Posterior  chamber,  359,  860 

exudation  into,  385,  388,  400 


Potassium  chlorate,  poisoning  by,  592 

permanganate,  142 
Pray's  test  types,  854 
Pre-aurlcular  lymph-gland,  enlargement  of, 

43 
Precipitates  on  cornea,  388,  392.  400 
Pregnancy  associated  with  increase  of  kera- 
toconus.  319 

associated  with  optic  neuritis,  588,  594 
Presbyopia,  820 

formerly     confounded     with     hyperme- 
tropla,  845 

occurring  early  In   hypermetropia,  844 

occurring  late  in  myopia,  828 
Pressure,  intra-ocular,  16 
Pressure  bandage,  see  Banpage,  Pbesscrb 
Pressure  points.  652.  653 
Priestley  Smith's  keratometer,  372 
lamp.  75 

theory  of  glaucoma,  483 
Princess  forceps,  919 

method  of  advancement,  921 
Principal  rays,  801 
Prisms,  796 

direction  of,  how  indicated  in  prescrip- 
tions, 800 

exercise  w4th,  760,  922 

for  constant  wear  In  diplopia,  710.  761 

for  measuring  heterophoria  and  squint, 
744 

for  measuring  paralysis.  720 

overcoming  of,  701,  760 
Prism-convergence.  748,  749 
Prism-dloptry,  796 
Prism-divergence.  748.  749 
Probes,  lachrymal.  669,  670,  671 
Projection,  684,  697 

false.  724,  750 

lines  of,  697 

of  field  of  vision,  107 
Prophylaxis  In  conjunctivitis.  131 

In  diphtherial  conjunctivitis.  175 

in  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  142,  144 

in  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  147 

in  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  421 

in  trachoma,  162 

In   ulcus   serpens,   201 
Protanopla.  600 
Protargol,   133,   138,   148 
Protective  bandage,  see  Bandaqe 
Protective  glasses.  24.  51,  52,  144,  796 
Proteus  fluorescens,  260 
Prothesls,  929 
Psammoma,  787 
Psammo-sarcoma,  595 
Pseudo-cysts,  428 
Pseudo-glloma,  405,  449,  566 
Pseudo-Heredity,  40 
Pseudo-isochromatic  diagrams,  605 
Pseudoleucsmic  iritis,  430 

tumors.  787 
Pseudoneuritis.  92 
Pseudo-nystagmus,  765,  766 
Pseudo-pteryglum.  200 
Pseudoptosis,  653.  656 
Pseudo-sarcoma,  455 
Psoriasis  of  conjunctiva,  188 
Pterygium,  196 

camosum,  200 

cicatricial,  200 

crassum,  200 

membranacenm,  200 

progrresslve,  197 

sarcomatosum.  200 

stationary,  197 

tenue,  200 

vasculosum,  200 
Ptomaines  producing  mydriasis  and  parmly- 

sis  of  accommodation,  481,  865 
Ptosis,  654 

acquired,  C54,  655 

adiposa,   627 
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Ptosis,  alterDatlng  In  moTements  of  eye,  655 
apparent,  658,  656 
congenital.  654,  655 
cortical,  721 
false,  653,  656 
in  trachoma,  170 
myopathica,  656 

occurring  only  In  abduction  or  adduc- 
tion, 655 
operations  for,  950 
treatment  of,  654,  656 
Pulsation  In  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  86 
Punctum  lacrlmale,  662 

absence    and    duplication    of,    6'66 
everslon  of,  630.  675 
stricture  of,  675 
proximum,  813 
remotum,  813 
Puncture,  see  Paaacentesis 
Pupil,  368 

Argyll-Robertson,  375.  590 

artlflcial,  situation  of,  in  iridectomy  for 

various  purposes.  898,  894 
vision  with,  895,  896 
cat's-eye.  898 

contraction  of.  causing  Improvement  in 
sight,  599.  810 
causing  lessened  sight,   600 
causing  pain,  22,  60 
from  action  of  light.  368 

frovemed  by  oculo-motor  nerve.  368 
n  convergence  and  accommodation, 

369,  375 
pathological,  see  Miosis 
produced  by  ocular  irritation,  375 
crater-shaped.  394 
dilatation  of,  causing  dazzling.  371 

causing  impairpient  of  sight,   599, 

810 
causing  Improvement  of  sight,  600 
governed  by  sympathetic,  368 
necessary  for  diagnosticating  syn- 
echls  and  seclusio  puplllse,  386, 
391 
necessary  for  examining  fundus,  83 
pathologicnl,  see  Mydriasis 
produced  by  atropine,  370 
produced  by  cocaine.  370,  431 
produced  by  homatropine,  375 
produced  by  sensory  stimuli,  369 
distortion  of  in  synechiie.  irldodialyRis. 
nnd  prolapse  of  iris,  298,  885,  422, 
877 
double,  causing  monocular  diplopia,  702 

produced  In  iridectomy,  894 
eccentric  (or  ectopic),  434,  469 

vision  with,  896 
examination  of.  75 
inequality  of,  always  pathological,  369, 

374 
luminosity  of.  81 
occlusion  of,  383,  387,  391,  394 
reaction  of.  associated.  369.  375 
consensual.  76,  369,  374 
cortical.  375 
direct.  76 
hemlopic,  581 
how  examined,  75 
lid-,  375 
nervous    mechanism    of,    374, 

375 
palpebral.  375 
reflex.  368 

to  convergence  and  accommo- 
dation, 309.  375 
to  light,  75.  363.  373 
to  light,  absence  of.  374 
to  light,  an  evidence  of  light 
perception,  369 


Pupil,  reaction  of,  to  light,  persistence  of» 
in  amaurosis.  375 
to  light    in    seclusio    pupills, 

391 
to  poisons,  369,  375 
to  sensory  stimuli,  369,  375 
seclusion  of,  387,  391,  394,  420 
size  and  shape  of,  influencing  character 

of  diffusion  images,  810,  811 
size  of,  how  varying,  369,  870 
size   of,'  relation    to-  hemeralopia   and 
nyctalopia,  599.  600 
Pupillary  membrane,  379,  394 
persistent,  438,  435 
zone,  850 
Puplllometer,  371,  372 
Pupilloscopy,  07 

Purklnje-Sanson  reflex  Images,  76 
Purpura  hsmorrhagica  causing  iritis,  414 
Pustular  catarrh,  132 

Pyaemia  causing  metastatic  ophthalmia,  449 
causing  orbital  cellulitis,  775 
causing  retinitis,  548 


Quinine,  43^  174,  246,  248,  419 
amblyopia,  592 
causing  nystagmus,  766 


Radiotherapy,  55 

Radium  producing  injury  to  eye,  25 

treatment  with,  65,  171 
Reaching  test,  705 

Reaction  of  pupil,  see  Pupil,  Reaction  of 
Reading,  glasses  for,  822 
In  vertical  lines,  767 
Recklinghausen's  disease,  476 

Juice-canals,  7 
Reclinatio  cataract®,  912 
Rectus,  external,  679 

action  of,  618,  681,  690 
advancement  of,  730,  742,  761,  922. 

924,  926 
insufficiency     of     (so-caUed),     see 

ESOPHOBIA 

paralysis  of.  708.  712.  717.  924 
tenotomy   of,    729.   737,  918,   923, 
924 
inferior,  679 

action  of,  618,  681,  690 
advancement  of.  924 
advancement   of.    causing   contrac- 
tion   of   palpebral    fissure,    618. 
927 
paralysis  of.  712.  713.  717.  924 
tenotomy  of.  918,  924,  926 
tenotomy  of,  causing  dilatation  of 

rlpebral  fissure,  618,  927 
679 
action  of,  618.  681.  690 
advancement  of,  729.  737,  761 
InsufBclency  of  (so-called),  727 
paralysis  of,  712,  717.  924 
tenotomy   of,    736,    742,    761,    917. 

922 
tenotomy     of,     causing     divergent 
squint,  736,  922,  926 
lateralis,   679 
medians,  679 
superior,  679 

action  of,  617,  681,  689.  690 
advancement  of.  924,  925 
.    advancement   of,    causing   contrac- 
tion   of    palpebral    fissure,    618, 
927 
congenital  absence  of,  723 
paralysis  of,  708.  712,  717.  924 
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Rectus,  external,  tenotomy  of.  918,  924. 926 
tenotomy  of,  causing  dilatation  of 

palpebral  flBBure,  618.  927      

used  to  replace  levator palpebr©.  963 
Red.    diminished    perception    of.    a    sign   of 
optic  •nerve  disease.  113 
blindness.  600 
glass,  test  with,  745 
Red-green  blindness.  603.  604 

visual  substance,  603 
Redress,  movement  of.  726,  744 
Reese's  operation,  925 
Reflex,  corneal,  78,  94 
cortical.  375 
lenticular,  76 
lid,  375 

light.  75.  368,  373 
pupillary,  see  Pupil,  Rbaction  of 
sensory  (or  skin),  369,  375 
watered-silk.  88 
Refracting  media,  examination  of,  83,  92 
Refraction  of  eye,  801 

anomalies  of,  791.  823 

correction    of,    in    motor    disorders   of 

eye,  760 
correction  of,  rules  for,  860 
cycloplegics  in  determination  of,  859 
determination  of.  by  direct  method,  95 
by  inverted  image,  97 
by  objective  methods,  95-102,  826. 

854 
by  ophthalmometer,  854 
by  ophthalmoscope,  95,  854 
by  optometer,  826 
by  skiascopy  (or  shadow  test),  97 
by  subjective    methods,    825.    826, 
853    859 
tested  with  reference  to  central  vision, 
104 
Refractive    power    of    eye,    diminishing   In 
age.  842 
how  decreased  by  cataract  extraction. 
911 
Region  of  accommodation.  813,  814 
of  transition,  122 
papillo-macular,  580 
Relslnger's  double  hook,  909 
Relapsing  fever  causing  iritis,  36,  409 
Resorcln.  632,  633 
ReUna.  10.  537 

adaptation  of.  115 

ansmla  of,  544 

anatomy  of,  537 

aneurisms  in,  544 

aplasia  of,  566 

appearance  of.  with  ophthalmoscope,  88 

arteriosclerosis  of.  546 

arteries    of,    how    distinguished    from 

veins,  85 
atrophy  of,  554.  557 
changes  of,  in  myopia.  829,  832 
coloboma  of.  460 
concussion  of,  566 
congenital  anomalies  of,  460,  461,  543. 

566 
cystlcercus  of.  563 
detachment  of.  8,  286,  558,  889 
development  of,  377 
diseases  of,  537 
embolism  in,  56,  546 
function  of,  541 
glioma  of,  564 
hemorrhages  into,  490,  545 
hemorrhages    into,    causing    glaucoma, 

492,  494 
histology  of,  537 
hyperaemia  of,  543 
Innammatlon  of.  see  Retinitis 
injuries  of.  566 
liphfemla  of.  551 
nutrition  of,  how  effected,  10 
cedema  of.  566 


Retina,  opacity  of.  from  presence  of  med- 
ullated  nerve  fibres.  548 

physiology  of.  10,  541 

position    of.    Influencing    character    of 
astigmatism.  852 

position  of,  influencing  sise  and  shape 
of  diffusion  images,  810.  811.  848 

re-attachment  of,  after  detachment,  561, 
562 

rupture  of,  562.  566 

sensitiveness  of.  in  periphery,  104 

sensitiveness  of.  in  cataract,  etc..  how 
determined,  890.  895 

situated  in  focal  plane  of  normal  eye, 
801 

spasm  of  arteries,  544,  545 

tnrombosis  of.  549 

torpor  of.  598 

tumors  of.  664 

vessels  of.  10.  85.  640 

vessels    of.     now     distinguished     from 
those  of  chorloid.  89 
Retinitis.  541 

albumlnurlca.  28.  550 

anatomical  changes  in.  557 

atrophicans  centralis.  554 

circinata.  654 

course  of.  643 

diabetica,  550 

electric,  583 

embolic.  405.  548 

etiology  of.  27,  28.  543.  648-564 

from  dazzling.  553.  554 

hemorrhagica.  551 

leucemlc.  651 

metamorphopsla  in.  114 

metastatic,  405.  548 

morbid  anatomy  of.  567 

naphtbalinic.  623 

oxaluric.  551 

pigmentosa,  39.  40.  654 

pigmentosa  sine  pigmento,  667 

proliferans.  652 

punctata  albescens,  557 

purulent,  400,  401,  548 

pyemic,  548 

septlca,  551 

solar,  22 

striata,  663 

suppurative,  400,  401,  548 

symptoms  of,  542 

syphilitica.  552.  564 

treatment  of.  643 
Retino-chorioiditis,  649 
Retinoscopy.  97 
Retraction  movement  of  eye  in  congenital 

paralysis.  72a 
Retrotarsal  fold.  122 
Reuss'  test  for  color  blindness,  605 
Reverdin's  skin  grafts,  948 
Reversing  glass,  100 
Rhaphanla,  cataract  In.  519.  528 
Rhaphe  palpebralis  lateralis.  614 
Rheumatic  iritis.  409 

paralyses  of  eye  muscles.  710 
Rhinitis  causing  chronic  dacryocystitis.  668 
Rhytldosis  cornee.  222 
Rickets  in  lamellar  cataract.  507.  610 
Riders.  506,  507 

Right-handed  persons  not  right-eyed,  578 
Ring  cborioidal.  84 

connective-tissue.  84 

pigment,  84 

scleral.  84 
Ring's  mask,  872 
Ripening  of  cataract.  517 

artificial.  916 
Rodeur.   the   slave  ship,   trachoma   on,    168 
Rods  and  cones  of  retina.  537 
Roller  forceps.   159 
Romershausen's  collyrlum.  137 
RQntgen  rays,  see  X-bats 
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Rotators,  lateral,  691,  717 

Ruete    first    employing    concaye    mirror    In 

ophthalmoscopy,  78 
Ruptura  comes,  291 

retlne,  562 
Ruysch's  membrane,  362 

S 

Saccas  lacrlmalis,  662 

Sach's  transilluminator,  455 

Saemlsch's  Incision  for  ulcus  senMns,  254, 

260 
Salicylates    and    other    sallcyl    compounds, 
822,  417,  418,  419,  682,  633 

causing  toxic  amblyopia,  592 
Salt  solution  in  eye  operations,  871,  881 

for  subconjunctival  Injections,  see 
Subconjunctival  Injbctions 
Salvarsan,   277,  418.  588,   591 
Sarcoma,  210,  213,  819,  426,  458,  695.  65a 

784 
Sattler's  treatment  of  trachoma,  159 
Savage's  operation,  925 
Scarification  of  conjunctiva  In  gonorrhoea! 

conjunctivitis,  146 
Scarlet  fever  causing  optic  neuritis,  588 

causing  orbital  cellulitis,  775 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  449 

causing  ulcus  serpens,  253 
Scarpa's  staphyloma  postlcum,  827,  832 
Schemer's  experiment,  702 
Schiotz's  tonometer.  19 
Schlemm's  canal,  357,  858,  860,  367 
disappearance  of.  485 
laceration  of,  424 
Schmidt  and   Manz's   theory   of  optic  neu- 

Htis,  584 
Schmldt-Rlmpler's  determination  of  refrac- 
tion with  inverted  image,  97 

test  for  simulation,  116 
Schnabel's  theory  of  myopia,  887 
Schools,  myopia  in,  836 
Sassors  forceps,  889,  891,  899,  904 

for  enucleation,  919 

for  iridectomy  and  Irldotomy,  891 

for  strabismus  operation,  917,  919 

movement, '  101 
Sclera,  320 

anatomy  of,  320 

changes  of,  in  glaucoma,  484 

changes  of.  In  myopia,  829 

congenital  anomalies  of,  844 

development  of,  381 

diseases  of,  320 

ectasis  of,  343 

causing  glaucoma,  492 

Inflammation  of.  321 

Injuries  of,  326,  781 

nutrition  of,  6 

paracentesis  of,  455,  489,  561,  888 

perforation  of,  in  tenotomy,  927 

physiology  of,  3 

rupture  of,  327,  333 

scars  of,  causing  detachment  of  retina, 
564 

staphyloma  of,  see  Staphyloma 

thinning   of.    In    scleritls    and    staphy- 
loma, 323,  343.  346 

trephining  of.  888 

tumors  of,  348 

ulcers  of.  .^48 
Sclerectomy,  888 
Scleritls,  deep.  280,  283,  822 

posterior.  324 

superficial,  321 
Sclero-chorloldltls.  324 

posterior    837 
Scleronyxis,  903,  904 

Sclerosis,  dlsseminnted  causing  eye  disease, 
587,  590,  596,  710,  722,  762,  766 


Sclerosis  of  lens,  496 
nuclear,  516 
total,  516 
Sclerotico-chorloidal  canal,  567 
Sclerotlco-chorloidltis  posterior,  837 
Sclerotomia  anterior,  888 

posterior,  888.  889 
Sclerotomy,  489,  561,  888 
Scoop,  Davlel's,  882,  887.  907,  916 
Scopolamine,  59,  870 

for  determining  refraction,  839 
Scotoma,  111,  112 
absolute,  118 
annular.  111,  557,  607 
central.   Ill,   112.   114,  467.  553,  588, 

593.  607,  790 
color-,  113,  593,  790 
bemioplc,  580 
in  chorioiditis.   437 
In  detachment  of  retina,  559 
In  glaucoma,  467 
in  hysteria,  607 
In  retinitis.  542.  558,  588 
in  retinobulbar  neuritis,  588 
In  toxic  amblyopia,  598 
motile,  112 
negative,  113 
paracentral,   467 
peripheral.  111.  467 
positive,  112 
relative,  118 
ring-,  607 
scintlllans,  45,  606 
Screen  test,  721.  726.  730.  741,  744,  T48 
Scrofulous  chorioiditis,  489 
conjunctivitis,  177,  182 
dacryocystitis.  668 
diathesis,  signs  of,  182 
Infiltrates  in  cornea.  285 
iritis.  409 
keratitis,  281.  285 
scleritls.  824 
ulcers  of  lids.  624 
Searching  movements,  765.  766 
Seborrhoea  of  lids.  633 
Secluslo  pupillfe,  387,  391,  894,  420 
causing  glaucoma,  394 
treatment  of,  420 
Second  sight,  502 
Sections,  see  Incisions 
Semi-decussatlon,  575,  578 
Semilunar  fold,  see  Plica  Sbhilunabis 
Sensory  stimuli,  reaction  of  pupil  to,  869, 

875 
Septic  retinitis,  551 
Septum  orbitale,  616 
Serpent  ulcer,  see  Ulcus  Sbbpens 
Serpiginous  ulcers  of  cornea,  233,  249 
Serum  treatment,  65 
Sewer  gas  causing  nystagmus,  766 
Shadow  test,  97 

of  cataract.  512 
Shellac  workers,  toxic  amblyopia  in,  592 
Sherrington's  law.  756 
Short-sightedness,  824 
Sideroscope,  330,  339 
Siderosis  bulbi,  337 
Sight,  see  Vision 

Silver    nitrate,    discoloration    produced    by, 
133 
excessive  use  of,  producing  croup- 
ous  and   diphtheritic   conjuncti- 
vitis. 176 
in  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  632 
In  conjunctivitis,     129,     132,     137, 

138,  143,  147,  158,  175 
in  eczema  of  face,  184 
in  eczema  of  lids,  622 
in  trachoma,  158 
In  ulcers  of  cornea,  242 
method  of  application  of,  129,  132 
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Silver  nitrate,   rationale  of  action  in  con- 
junctival disease,  132 
specific  action  of,  64 
Sliver  salts,   new,    133 
Simulation  of  blindness.  116 
Single  vision,  binocular.  685 
Sinuitls,  46,  787 

causing  retrobulbar  neuritis  and  paraly- 
ses, 689  k 
Sinus,  cavernous,  thrombosis  of,  777 
of  anterior  chamber,  357,  360 
venosus  sclerie,  357 
Sinuses,  accessory,  disease  of,  46,  580,  787 
Sinusitis,  787 

Site  of  lesion  causing  paralysis,  how  diag- 
nosticated, 721 
of  opacity,  how  diagnosticated,  02 
Sixth  nerve,  see  Abducexs  Nebve 
Skiagrams  in  case  of  foreign  bodies,  830 
Skiascope,    100 
Skiascopy.  07 

Skin-grafting  for  ectropion,  048 
Skin  (or  sensory)  reflex.  360,  375 
Skull,    fracture   of,    causing   ecchymosis    of 
lids.  658 
causing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  505 
causing   paralysis  of  eye   muscles, 
723 
peaked  (or  tower),  687 
Smallpox    formerly    a    frequent    cause    of 
blindness,  261 
producing  conjunctivitis,  187 
iritis,  414 
optic  neuritis.  688 
orbital  cellulitis,  775 
purulent  chorioiditis,  440 
ulcus  serpens,  253,  261 
vitiligo  Iridis,  307 
Smith's  extraction  of  cataract  in  capsuVe,  015 
Smith's  preliminary  capsulotomy,  016 
Sneezing  caused  by  photophobia,  42 

how  to  prevent,  53 
Snellen's  mask,  872 

operation  for  symblepbaron,  205 

for  tHchiasis.  037,  938 
reform  artificial  eyes,  031 
suture  for  ectropion.  045 

for  entropion,  045 
test  types,  804,  807 

for  detecting  simulants,  117 
Snow  blindness,  24,  106 
Soap  in  blepharitis,  632.  633 
Soemmerlng's  crystalline  swelling,  010 
Sophol,  133 

Sound  eye,  atropinizatlon  or  bandaging  of. 
In     squint     to     enforce     fixation     In 
squinting  eye,  735.  736.  761 
how  protected  in  contagious  conjuncti- 
vitis, 142.  175 
when  requiring  enucleation,  033 
Sounding.  670,  676 
Sounds,  lachrymal,  670,  671 
Space,  clrcumlental,  406 
Intervaginal.  16.  572 
orientation  In.  684 
perception,  theory  of,  607 
pericborloidal,  15 
sense.  104 

subarachnoid.  572  > 

subdural,  572 
supravaginal,  16 
Tenon's,  15,  770 
visual,  697 
Spasm,  conjugate.  763,  764 

of  accommodation.  866,  867 

of  convergence,  752,  763 

of  lids,  see  Blepharospasm 

of  musculus  tarsalis  superior.  656 

of  ocular  muscles,  724.  759.  763 

of  orbicularis,   see  Blepharospasm 

of  retinal  arteries,  540 


Spasmus  nutans,  763 
Spatula,  005 

Spectroscope  in  testing  color  blindness,  605 
Specula,  873 
Sphere,  visual,  675 
Spheres  of  Morgagni,  603 
Spherical  lens,  705< 

Sphincter  irldls  (or  pupil  1»),  352,  368 
angle  of,  877 

paralysis   of,    360,    423,   431,    708, 
722 
palpebrarum,  612 
Spinal  amaurosis,  606 

atrophy  of  ootlc  nerve.  500 
disease,  neuritis  in,  688 
miosis,  376,  500 
Spirochieta   pallida,    syphilitic   eye   disease, 

20,  37,  281 
Spongy  exudate  in  anterior  chamber.  300 

IriUs,  300 
Spot,  interpalpebral,  124 

yellow,  see  Macula  Lutea 
Spring  catarrh,   24.    180 
Squeezing  for  trachoma,  15O 
Squint,  see  Strabismus 
Squint  hook,  017,  010 
"  Staar,"    origin    and    various    applications 

of  the  term,  526 
Staphylococci    causing    conjunctivitis,    181, 
176 
causing  purulent  chorioiditis  and  retin- 
itis. 405 
in  diphtheria,  176 
in  normal  conjunctival  sac,  81 
Staphyloma  (of  cornea).  230,  306 
anatomy  of.  313 
conical.  306 
operations  for,  310 
partial.  307 
pellucidum,  318 
racemosum.  306 
spherical,  306 
total,  306 
treatment  of,  300 
(of  sclera),  343 

annular,  343.  442 

anterior,  343.  347 

ciliary.  323,  347 

equatorial,  343 

intercalary,  347 

posterior,  343,  444 

postlcum   (Scarpce),  343,  442,  444, 

827,  832 
rupture  of,  346 
verum.  444 
Star  of  lens,  408,  400 
Statometer,  772 
Steam  in  treatment  of  cicatrizing  ulcer  of 

cornea,  245 
Stellate  figure  of  lens,  408,  400 
Stell wag's  operation  for  entropion,  045 
operation  for  symblepbaron,  205 
svmptom  in  Basedow's  disease,  781 
theory  of  glaucoma.  482 
Stenopipic  aperture,  vision  with,  706 
slit  in  testing  for  astigmatism,  853 
spectacles,  7o6 
Stereoscope,  736,  747,  760.  922 
Stereoscopic  vision.  700,  747       . 
absent  In  strabismus.  730  ^ 
tests  for,  700 
Stevens's  phorometer.  730,  747 
clinometer    747 
tenotomy  hook,  010 
tenotomy  scissors,  010 
tropometer.  603 
Stinicldium,  666 
Stllling's  knife,  671 

pseudo-lsochromatic  diagrams,  605 
theory  of  myopia,  837 
Stimulus,  minimum  (of  light  sense),  115 
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StoTaine,  62 

Strmbismus.  703,  730,  742 

alternans  (alternating),  732,  737,  745 

apparent,  738 

binocular  nature  of,  741,  757 

concomitans  (comitant),  730,  748 

constant,  732 

continuous,  743,  753,  755.  756,  758 

convergens,  732,  783,  742,  751,  761,  922 

deorsumyergens,  738,  742 

deyelopment  of,  728,  732,  750,  752,  755, 
756,  758 

differentiation    of,    from    heterophorla, 
744 

dlploDla   in,    731,   738,    758,    756,   758, 

dlvergens,  732,  734,  742.  754,  755,  761, 
922 
deyeloplng  from  convergent  squint. 
736 

dynamic,  727 

etiology  of,  732,  862 

excursion-range  of  eyes  in,  741 

head-tilting  in,  741 

intermittent,  738 

latent.  727 

manifest,  732 

measurement  of,  730,  740 

operation  for,  736,  742,  761,  917 

paralyticus,  703 

periodic.  732.  733.  743.  752.  755,  756, 
758 

primary    and    secondary    deyiation    In, 
781 

spontaneous  cure  of.  733,  734 

suppression  In,  731 

sursumvergens,  738.  742 

symptoms  of,  731,  738,  759 

temporary,  733,  737 

treatment  of,  735.  760 

unilateral,  732 

vertical,  738,  742.  758 

vision  In,  731,  738.  739 
Strabismus  forceps,  919 
Strabismus  hook.  917,  919 
Strabismus  scissors,  917.  919 
Stramonium  producing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Streak,  reflex,  86 

Streptococcus  causing  acute  conjunctivitis, 
131,  176.  177 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis  and  retin- 
itis. 405 

in  diphtheria,  176 

in  normal  conjunctival  sac,  31 
Streptothrix.  675 
Stroma  pigment,  364 
Strychnine,  64,  266,  557,  591,  593 
Sty,  634 

Subarachnoid  space,  572 
Subconjunctival  ecobymosls,  207,  209 

emphysema,  209 

Injections.  63,  243,  254,  283,  333,  417, 
439,  560 

cedema,  207,  208 
Subconjunctivitis^  326 
Subdural  space,  572 
Snbbyaloid  hemorrhage,  545 
Sublimate  as  antiseptic,  871.  883 

in  trachoma,  loO 

injections,  63 
Subtarsal  groove,  see  Sulcus  Subtarsalis 
Suffuslo,  526 

Sulcus  subtarsalis,  122,  195 
Sulphonal  causing  nystagmus,  766 
Supercilium,  610 
Supcrtraction  crescent,  442 
Suppression   (or  exclusion)   of  Image  in  di- 
plopia, 707,  731,  746.  750 
Suppuration  after  eye  operations.  880 
Suprachorioid,  361 
Suprarenal  extract,  62 


Suprarenln,  62 
Supravaginal  space,  16 
Suspensory  ligament  of  lens,  496 
Suture,  Gaillard's,  for  entropion,  944 

Snellen's,  for  ectropion,  945 

Snellen's,  for  entropion,  945 

tobacco-bag,  311 
Sweet's  apparatus,  388.  839 
Symblepharon,  202 

anterius,  202 

posterius,  155,  202 

prevention  of.  in  diphtheria  and  wounds 
of  conjunctiva.  175.  196 

totale,  202 
Sympathectomy,  18,  433 
Sympathetic  chorioiditis,  414 

inflammation     (or    ophthalmia).     404. 
411.  414.  419,  421 

irido-cvclltis,  404,  411,  414.  419,  421 

irritation  of  eye,  411,  415 

optic  neuritis,  414 
Sympathetic  nerve.  Irritation  of.  431 

paralysis  of,  432 
Symptoms  of  eye  disease.  42 
Syncnysis  corporis  vitrei.  533 

scintillans,  535 
Syncope  associated  with  arterial  pulsation 

in  retina,  88 
Synechia,  annular  posterior,  386.  394.  420 

anterior,  238,  298 

anterior,  occurring  without  perforation 
of  cornea,  303 

peripheral  anterior,  484 

posterior,  385,  391,  393.  894,  416.  420 

total  posterior,  388,  394,  420 
Syphilis,  hereditary,  signs  of,  275,  281 
Syphilitic  chorioiditis,  439 

disease  of  lachrymal  gland,  674 

disease  of  nose  causing  chronic  dacryo> 
cystitis,  668.  675 

disease  of  skin  causing  conjunctivitis, 
188 

headache,  47 

iridoplegia.  375 

Iritis,  407,  413,  430 

keratitis,  264,  275,  281 

mydriasis,  375 

optic  neuritis,  585 

paralysis  of  accommodation,  865 

paralysis  of  ocular  muscles.  710.  722. 
865 

periostitis.  774 

retinitis,  552 

scleritis,  324,  348 

tarsitis,  639 

ulcers  of  conjunctiva.  194 

ulcers  of  lids.  624 
Syringe.  Anel's,  668 

McKeown's,  916 
Syringomyelia.  433,  766 


Tabes,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in,  375,  590 
causing   paralysis  of  eye   muscles  and 

accommodation,  710,  722.  865 
causing  paralysis  of  sympathetic.  433 
causing  simple  atrophy  of  optic  nerve, 

500 
miosis  in,.  375,  590 

Tablets  for  eye,  57 

Tachiol,  133 

Tangent  plane,  109,  467.  713,  714.  720 

Tannin,  137 

Tapetum  of  the  carnivora,  82 

Tar  nreparations  in  blepharitis  and  ecsema, 
63o 

Tarsal  arches,  inferior  and  superior,  121 
muscles.  614,  617.  618,  656 

Tarsitis  syphilitica.  639 
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Taraorrhapby,  041,  946 
Uteral,  941 
median,  942 
temporary,  943 
Tarsus,  614 

diseases  of,  689 
excision  of,  159.  168,  988 
straightening  of.  937,  938 
Tattooing  of  cornea,  802,  305,  818,  895 
Tattooing  needles,  302 
Teale's  operation  for  symblepharon,  205 
Tear  dnct,  see  Lachbtmal  Duct 
Tears,  bacterlfugal  action  of,  30 
composition  of,  665 
conduction  of,  to  nose,  666 
secretion  of,  665 

absent  and  deficient,  678 
excesslTe,  678 
In  xerosis,  207 
Tear  sac,  see  Lachrymal  Sac 
Teeth,  character  of,  in  hereditary  syphilis, 
276 
character  of,  in  rickets.  509,  510 
disease  of.  causing  orbital  cellulitis,  776 
Teichopsla,  606 
Telangiectasis,  659,  784 
Temperature,  action  of,  53 

of  eye,  6 
Tendon  resection,  925 

tucking.  925 
Tenectomy,  925 
Tenonitis.   627,   777 
Tenon's  capsule,  679,  770 

advancement  of,  925 
inflammation  of,  627,  677 
simce,   15,   770 
Tenotomy,  917,  924 

accidents  after,  927 

and  advancement  compared,  920 

bilateral,  when  indicated,  926 

diplopia  after,  739 

effect  of,  618.  926 

how  diminished,  926 
how  estimated,  917 
exophthalmus  after,  927 
final  result  of,  926 
hook,  917,  919 
how  acting,  918,  920,  925 
ill  effects  of,  736,  920,  926,  927 
Indications,  729,  736,  742,  922,  928,  924 
instruments  for,  919 
partial,  926 

repeated,   unadvisable,  926 
retraction  of  lid  after,  927 
scissors,  917.  919 
sinking  in  of  caruncle  after,  927 
Tension,  Intra^ocnlar,  19 

diminution  of.  240,  326,  871,  889,  895, 

402,  494,  564,  622,  781 
how  affected  by  miotics  and  mydriatics, 

18,  870,  371 
Increase  of,  causing  ectasia  of  sclera, 
845 
how  causing  mydriasis,  478 
how  produced  In  glaucoma.  14,  470 
in  chronic  Irldo-cyclltls,  889,  391, 

392,  410 
in  glaucoma,  469 
in  scars  of  cornea,  298 
in  sclerttis.  323 
in  staphyloma  of  cornea.  309 
In  traumatic  cataract,  520 
in  tumors  of  the  eye.  453,  455.  564 
why  reduced  by  iridectomy,  488 
In  cyclltls.  389,  410 
in  detachment  of  retina.  455,  564 
in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  280 
measurement  of,  19.  77 
relative.  20 
Tensor  tarsi,  617 
cborioidee,   356 


Teratoma,  211,  787 
Tessellated  fundus,  89,  440 
Test,  diplopia,  743,  745,  748,  749 
equilibrium,  729 
fixation,  744 
for  color  blindness,  604 
lantern,  605 

of  binocular  fixation,  748 
of  binocular  vision,  743,  750 
of  convergence,  743,  748,  749 
of  color  sense,  105,  113,  604 
of  co-ordinate  movements  of  eyeSt  748 
of  divergence,  748,  748,  749 
of  field  of  vision,  105 
of  monocular       fixation       (monocular 

movements),  743 
of  stereoscopic  vision.  700 
of  vision,  807 

of  vision  in  opacities  of  media,  890 
parallax,  745 
reaching,  705 
red-glass,  745 

screen,  726,  780,  741,  744,  748 
tissue-paper,  605 
types,  804 

Arlt's,  807 
for  illiterates,  805 
Hess*s,  804 
international,  804 
Jftger's.  805.  807 
KUchler's,  807 
Landolt's,  804 
Pray*s,  854 
Snellen's,  804,  807 
Snellen's  for  detecting  malingerers, 
117 
with  falling  bodies,  700 
worsted.  605 
Testing,  functional,  104 

routine  of,  in  examining  the  refractloii, 

859 
routine  of,  in  muscular  cases,  749 
Tetany  causing  cataract.  28.  507,  519,  523 

causing  optic  neuritis.  28,  588 
Theobald's  lachrymal  probes,  670.  671 
Thermo-cautery,  243,  245,  659,  933 
Thermophores,  54 
Thiersch's  graft,  948 
Third  nerve,  see  Oculo-motob  Ncbvb 
Thiuret  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Thomson's  lantern  for  testing  color  aeiiBe. 
605 
worsteds,  605 
Thread  operation,  924 
Thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  627,  777 

of  central  vein,  549 
Thrush   fungus  causing  conjunctivitis,   177 
Thyreoldln  causing  toxic  amblyopia,  594 
Thyroid  extract,  246 
Tic  convulslf,  663 
Tinctura  opll  crocata,  187,  245 
Tissue-paper  test  605 
Tobacco  amblyopia.  592 
Tobacco-bag  suture,  311 
Todd's  operation,  925 
**  Toilet "  of  the  eye  in  cataract  extraction. 

907 
Tonogen,  62 
Tonometer.  19 
Torpor  retlns,  598 
Torsion,  681,  683,  690 
in  paralysis,  718,  725 
measurement  of,  746 
Torticollis,    false,    produced   by   eye   condi- 
tions, 718 
Toti's  operation,  677 
Toxic  amblyopia.  591 
cataract,  523 
neuritis,  585,  588 
paralyses,  722,  865 
Trabeculum  sclero-uveale,  860 
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Trachoma,  148 

acute*  158,  164 

anatomical  characters  of,  149,  164 

Arltl,  165 

complications  of,  161 

complications  of,  treatment  of,  160 

connection    with    follicular    conjanctl- 

Titis,  170 
connection  with  gonorrhoea,  164 
course  of,  152 
dissemination  of,  157 
ectropion  in,  155 
endemic   in    Europe   from   the  earliest 

times,  163 
entropion  in,  155,  161 
epidemic,  162 
etiology  of,  157,  164 
expression  in.  159 
folilculare,  165 
gelatinous,  167 

geographical  distribution  of,  157 
granular  form  of,  150,  165 

franuiosum,  165 
Istory  of,  162 

microbe  of,  147,  164 

mixed  infection  in,  164 

mixtum,  165.  167 

of  lachrymal  sac,  675 

opacities  of  cornea  in,  156 

operations  for.  159 

pannus  in,  151,  161.  168 

papillare,  165 

papillary  form  of.  149,  165 

prophylaxis  of,  162 

ptosis  in,  170 

sequels  of,  154 

sequele,  treatment  of,  161 

statistics  of,  163 

symblepharon  in,  155,  162 

symptoms  of,  148,  152 

tarsus  in,  168 

treatment  of,  158 

trichiasis  in,  155,  161 

ulcers  of  cornea  in,  152,  160,  247 

yarieUes  of,  149,  165 

verum,  165 

xerosis  in,  156,  162 
Tract,  optic,  574 

hemiopia,  723 
Transfixion  of  iris,  899 
Transillumination,  95,  455 
Transparency  of  cornea,  how  produced,  4 
Transparency  of  media,  how  determined,  92 
Transplantation  of  conjunctlya,  249,  292 

of  cornea,  305,  313 

of  pterygium,  200 

of  zone  of  hair  follicles,  935 
Treatment  of  eye  diseases  in  general,  51-67  ; 

see  also  special  varieties 
Tremor  of  eye,  kinds  and  cause  of,  765 
Trephine,  corneal,  305,  313,  318 
Trephining  of  cornea,  305.  313,  318 

of  sclem  for  glaucoma,  888 

of  skull  for  optic  neuritis,  586 
Trichinsls.  630,  630 

development  of,  In  trachoma,  155,  640 

operations  for,  933 
Trichophytia  of  lids,  633 
Trichromates,  604 
Tritanopia,   600 
Trochlea,  681 
Trochlear  nerve,  695 

nucleus  of,  695 

paralysis  of,  708,  712,  713,  717 
Tropocaine,  62 
Tropometer,  693.  720 

Tscherning's  theory  of  accommodation,  812 
Tuberculin  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  66, 

184,  193.  418 
Tuberculosis,    diagnosticated    by    Injections 
into  rabbit's  eyes,  429 


Tuberculosis   of   brain    causing   optic    neu- 
ritis, 587 

of  chorioid,  37,  439,  457 

of  ciliary  body,  430 

of  conjunctiva,  185,  188,  192 

of  cornea.  37 

of  iris,  37,  411,  426,  429,  480 

of  lachrymal  gland,  674 

of  lachrymal  sac,  675 

of  lids,  624 

of  optic  nerve,  595 

of  orbital  wall  and  margin,  774 

of  sclera,  324,  348 

producing  paralysis  of  sympathetic,  488 
Tumor  cavemosus  of  lids,  659 

lacrimalis,  667 
Tumors  of   brain   producing  optic   neuritis 
and  atrophy,  583,  586,  590 

of  chorioid,  453 

of  ciliary  body,  425 

of  conjunctiva,  209 

of  cornea.  319 

of  eyeball,  causing  glaucoma,  458,  455, 
492,  564 

of  eyeball,  causing  irido-cyclitis,  456 

of  eyeball,  enucleation  for,  930 

of  iris,  425 

of  lids,  658 

of  optic  nerve,  595 

of  orbit,  783,  932,  941 

of  retina,  564 

of  sclera,  348 
Tunica  vasculosa,  9 

lentis,  379 
Tylosis,  630,  684 
Typhoid  causing  iriUs,  414 

causing  orbital  cellulitis,  775 

causing  purulent  chorioiditis,  449 
Tyrrel*s  hook,  891,  894,  905 


Ulcer  (of  conjunctiva),  192,  194 
(corneal),  225,  233 
asthenic,  234 
atheromatous,  249 
bacteria  of,  245 
catarrhal,  129.  132.  247 
causing  infection  of  eye,  240,  447 
central  non-irritative,  247 
cicatrization  of,  227.  230,  285,  237 
cleansed,  226,  227,  236 
coated,  225 
course,  225,  230,  233 
dendritic,  248 
diagnosis  of,  227,  230 
diphtherial,  247 
eczematous,  246 
etiology  of,  241 
forms  of,  225,  246 
foul.  225.  227.  23.'* 
glaucomatous.  249 
gonorrhoeal,  247 
healing  of,  230 
herpetic,  248 
infiltrated,  225 
marantic,  249 
marginal.  247 
paracentesis  of,  243 
perforation  of,  235 
pneumococcus,  255 
primary,  241 
prognosis  of,  246 
progressive,  225,  227,  233 
regressive.  226,  227,  234 
rodent,  248 
secondary,  241 
serpent,  see  Ulcus  Sebpens 
serpiginous.  233.  249 
signs  of,  226,  230 
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Ulcer,  stellate,   248 

symptoms  of,  233 

torpid,  234 

trachomatous,  152,  160 

traumatic,  247 

treatment  of,  242,  246,  249 

varieties  of,  246 

Tsriolous.  253.  261 
Ulcer  (of  lids),  624 

rodent,  660 
Ulcers  of  sclera,  348 
Ulcus  cornes  rodens,  248 

comes   septicum,    cornes   serpens,   see 
Ulcus  Serpens 

rodens  (cornes),  248 

rodens  (of  lids).  660 

septicum  (cornes),  see  Ulcus  Serpens 

serpens  (corneie),  6,  250,  471 
Ultra-violet  rays,  effect  of,  on  eye,  23 

treatment  with,  55 
Unguentum    emolllens    in    blepharitis,    632, 

Unguis.  258 

Ursmlc  amaurosis,  550 

headache,  46 
Uvea,  8,  349 

anatomy  and  physiology  of,  349 

circulation  of,  9,  364 

condition  of,  in  glaucoma.  484 

inflammation  of,  after  operations,  880 

metabolism  of,  9 

nerves  of,  363 
Uveal  division  of  cornea,  219 

pigment,  364 
Uvelftls  anterior,  272,  285 
Uveo-scleritis,  324 


Vaccination    causing    purulent    chorioiditis, 
449 

diminishing    blindness    from    smallpox, 
261 
Vaccine  ulcers  in  conjunctiva,  194 

ulcers  of  lids.  624 
Vaginitis,    non-specific,    causing    conjuncti- 
vitis, 145 
Valk's  operation,  925 
Values  of  colors,  603 
Valve,  Hasner's,  666 

Valve-Ilke  closure  of  wounds  In  oblique  in- 
cisions, 882 
Van  Lint*s  operation,  915 
Van  Millingen's  operation  for  trichiasis,  989 
Vapor,  hot  application  of,  54,  245,  277' 
Vasa  hyaloidea,  378 
Vascular  fasciculus,  179,  186,  247 

funnel,  85 
Vascularization  of  cornea  In  keratitis,  6,  227 
Vein,  central,  540,  573 

central,  thrombosis  of,  549 
Veins,  ciliary.  367 

optico-clllary,  368 

retinal,  how  distinguished   from  arter- 
ies, 85 
Vena  centralis  nervl  optici,  540 
Venae  vorticosffi,  361.  367 
Venous  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  86 
Verhoeflf  8  astigmatic  chart.  853 

method  of  advancement,  921 
Vernal  catarrh,  189 
Vertigo,  47-50,  706,  724,  759,  767 
Vesicle,  ocular,  primitive,  376 

ocular,  secondary,  376 
Vesicles  upon  cornea,  268 
Vesicular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  132 

keratitis,  269 
Vessels  of  chorlold,  etc.,  see  Blood-vessels 
Violet  blindness,  600.  602 
Vision  after  cataract  extraction,  910 


Vision  after  cataract  extraction.  910 
binocular,    699 

effect  of  loss  of,  on  earning  power. 
841 

tests  of,  699,  747,  748 
central,  104 
direct,  104 

disturbances  of,  in  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia, 607 
disturbances     of,      without      apparent 

lesion,  596 
double,  see  Diplopia. 
field  of,  see  Field 
in  astigmatism,  849,  852 
in  cataract,  502 
in  opacities  of  vitreous,  variations  of, 

536 
in  strabismus,  731,  738,  739 
indirect,  104 
monocular,  702,  746 
peripheral,  104,  105 
qualitative,  502.  807 
quantitative,  502,  807 
restoration  of,  spontaneous  in  cataract, 

514,  518 
single,  685 
solid,  700 
stereoscopic,  700.  789 

tests  of,  700 
with  eccentric  pupil,  896 
Visual  acuity,  802 

absolute.  808 

diminishing  with  age,  807 

diminution  of.  simulating  and  pro- 
ducing myopia,  807,  830 

how  impaired  by  diffusion  circles, 
808 

how  recorded,  804,  806,  808 

relative,  808 

tested    with    reference    to    central 
vision,  104 

tests  for,  803 

tests   for,    in  opacities   of  the   re- 
fracting media,  890 
angle,  803 
area,  101 
centres,  574.  576 
field,  see  Field  op  Vision 
purple.  537 

sensations,  law  governing  cerebral  local- 
ization, 576        • 
space,  697 
sphere,  576 
substances,  641 
Vitiligo  iridis,  397 
Vitreous  humor,  532 

abscess  of.  402,  403,  405,  446 
anatomy  of,  532 
artificial  cells,  532 
central  canal  of,  16,  532 
congenital  anomalies  of,  534 
cysticercus  in,  534,  536 
detachment  of,  636 
development  of,  377 

disease  of,  causing  detachment  of  ret- 
ina, 660 
diseases  of,  532 
dust,  585 

echinococcus  of,  636 
entozoa  In,  636 
exudation  into,  388,  400,  533 
favoring  the  growth  of  germs,  34 
filaria  in,  536 
foreign  bodies  In,  634 
hemorrhages  into,  333,  494,  533,  535 
liquefaction  of,  533 
luxation  of  lens  into.  528 
opacities  of,   93,  631,   536,   829 
prolapse  of.  331,  884.  895,  909 
synch  y sis  of,  533 
Vitreous  lamina  of  chorlold,  863 
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yitreous  lamina  of  ciliary  body,  856 
Voti  Graefe'8  cystltome,  005 

discovery    of    value    of    iridectomy    In 
glaucoma,  465 

equilibrium  test,  729 

lid  reaction,  376 

linear  knife,  905.  914 

uses  of,   887,   888,   889,  890.  894, 
898    809    906 

method  of 'cataract  extraction,  018,  014 

method  of  performing  advancement,  024 

method  of  performing  tenotomy,  024 

operation  for  entropion,  045 

operation  for  ptosis,  051 

reaching  test,  705 

symptom   (in  Basedow's  disease),  781, 
783 

theory  of  glaucoma,  482 

theory  of  myopia,  837 

thread  operation,  024 
Yon  Waltber^s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy,  041 
Vortices  of  the  chorioid,  361 


Wagner's  operation,  082 

Waldau's  fixation  forceps,  874 

Warlomont's  operation  for  trlchlasla,  038 

Warm  applications,  see  Hot  Applications 

Warts  on  lids,  650 

Wassermann  test,  276,  430 

Watered-silk  reflex,  88 

Watering  of  eyes.  665 

Watson's  operation  for  trichiasis,  030 

Weber's  canaliculus  knife.  660.  671,  888 

loop,  005.  000 

method  of  advancement,  021 

sound  for  gradual  dilatation,  676 

test  of  color  sense.  605 
Weeks's  bacillus,  31.  131,  164 

operation  for  making  a  new  fornix.  205 
Weeping,  665 
Weil's  disease  causing  purulent  chorioiditis. 

440 
Weiss's  line,  444 

Wenzel's  method  of  cataract  extraction,  016 
Wernicke's  hemlopic  pupillary  reaction,  581, 

723 
Wheel  rotation,  680 

White  precipitate  ointment  In  conjunctivitis, 
eczema,  coryza,  and  blepharitis,  58,  130, 
137.  150,  184,  622,  632,  634 
Whooping  cough  causing  Iritis,  414 

causing  optic  neuritis,  588 
Williams's  lantern  for  testing  color  sense, 

605 
Winking,  611 

habitual,  654 


Wolfe's  operation  for  symblepharon,  205 
Wood  alcohol,  poisoning  by,  502 
Worsted  test  for  color  blindness,  605 
Worth's  amblyoscope,  747,  748 
method  of  advancement,  021 
theory  of  strabismus,  758 


Xanthelasma,  658 
Xanthoma,  658 
Xanthopsia.  50 
Xeroform,  100 
Xerophthalmus,  156 
Xerosis,  156,  162.  205 

bacillus  of,  80,  207 

conjunctive,  156,  205 

eplthellalis,  206 

glabra.  206 

in  trachoma,  156,  162 

of  cornea,  264,  267 

parencbymatosa,  206 

partialis,  206 

squamosa,  206 

toUlis,  206 

treatment  of,  162 
X-rays  for  localizing  foreign  bodies  in  eye, 
330    880 

in  treatment  of  eye  disease,  55,  171 

producing  eye  disease,  25 


Yellow  spot,  see  Macula  Lutka 

Yellow  oxide  (or  precipitate)  ointment,  58, 
150.  182.  245,  277.  280,  632,  635 

Young-Helmholtz's  theory  of  color  percep- 
tion, 600 


Zeiss's  glands,  614,  634 
Zeissian  sty.  634 
Ziegler's  knife  needle,  800 

needle  dilator  and  probe,  671 
Zinc  chloride,  130 

oxide  ointment  In  eczema  of  lids,  622 

sulphate  in  conjunctivitis,  64,  130.  137. 
100 
Zinn,  scleral  circle  of  vessels  of,  368 

zonula  of.  406 
Zona  ophthalmlca.  260 
Zone,  interpalpebral,  618 

nuclear  of  lens,  408 
Zonula,  406 

ciliarls,  406,  500 

ZInnil.  406 
Zonule   of   Zinn,    406,    500 
Zoster,  see  Hebpeb  Zostsji 
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